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Abelia  floribonda,  463 

Abiea    canadensis    macrophylla,   392  j 

Douglasi,  27 ;  Pattoniana.  134 ;  polita, 

239 ;  Reginas  AmaUae,  172 
Abronia  fragrans,  444 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  681  ;  vexil- 

larinm,  69 ;   Lemolne,  589 ;  Lady  of 

the  Lake,  613 
AbutUons,  97 
Acacia  lophantha,  260,   412;    Biceana, 

230  ;  the  best,  92 
Acacias,  233,  681 
Acer    polymorphum   atro-pnrpureum, 

672 ;   platanoidea   Schwedleeri,   672  j 

circinatum,  620 
Acantholisnon  glnmaceum,  186 ;  venua- 

tum,  186 
Achimenes,   culture   of,    463  ;    propa- 
gating, 506 
Acoma,  germination  of,  333 
Adiantnm   Capillua-Veneris,    636;    cy- 

cloaorum,  660 ;  Farleyense,  348  ;  ditto, 

in  bloom,    132;    Lawaoniannm,  403, 

455  ;  Neo-guineenae,  607 ;  palmatum, 

250 ;  tetraphyllum  gracile,  377  j    Wil- 

liamai,  631 
Aerldea,  628 

Agapanthus,  the  double,  94 
Ageraium  album,  114 
Ageratums^  new,  616 
Agriculture,  iirst  principles  of,  676 
Aletria  fragrans,  277 
Alexandra  Palace  Rose  Show,  625 
AUamanda  Sohotti,  donble-fiowered,  39 
Allamandas,   double,    112  ;   apecimen, 

378 
Allium  flavum  from  aeed,  106 ;  neapoli- 

tanum,  196,  260 
Allotments,  garden;  610 
Almerian  Grapes,  614 
Alpine  Anricalas,  116 ;   plants,  cultiva- 
tion of,  613 
Alsophila  plumosa,  607  :  Macleayi,  631 
Alstrcemeria  hcemantha,  613 
Alyssum  saxatile  compactum,  436 
Amaranbuses,  412 

Amaryllids,  culturo  of,  346 ;  in  London 
,   nurseries,  329 ;  species  of,  226 ;  new, 

220 
Amaryllis  Crimson  Banner,  326 ;  double, 

637  ;  E.  Pilgrim,  377 ;  formosisaima, 

233;    Mrs.  Rawson,  220;    virginalis, 

416 
American  blight,  cure  for,  213 
American  fruits,  574 
Amphicome  Bmodi,  3 
Amygdalua  persica   folliis   purpureis, 

672 
Andropogon  Halepensia,  305 ;  murica- 

tus,  229 
Andromeda  floribunda,  136 
Anemone  blanda,  113, 199,  247 ;  fulgens, 

38;  dividing,  113,  144,  161,  200,  228; 

palmata  alba,  458;   the  Blue  Wood, 

343 
Anemones  in  June,  561 
Angrfficum  aeaquipedale,  26 
Animal  food,  preserving,  598 
Annuals,  tender,  412 
Anoplophyton  Rollissoni,  39 
Antoericum    Liliastrum   majus,   637  ; 

variegatum,  316 
Anthurium  inaigne,    631;    Scherzeria- 

num,  384,  459 ;  Ward's,  12 
Anthuriuma  at  Anerley,  277 
Antipathy  and  aympathy,  421 
Antirrhinum  procumbena,  176 
Antirrhinuma,  563 
Ants,  429 ;  in  Cucumber  pits,  683 
Ants'  nests,  583 
Apbelandra  Roezli,  3 
Aphelezia  macrantha,  290 
Aplopappua  Fremonti,  306 


362 

Apple  trees  and  Mistletoe,  60 ;  cater- 
pillars on,  568,  683 

Apples,  Albemarle  Pippin,  93, 134 ;  Cal- 
ville  blanche  d'Hiver,  256,  257  ; 
Hotchkin  Pippin,  112 ;  imported  New- 
town Pippin,  197 ;  Jolly  Beggar,  308  ; 
London  Pippin,  246 ;  late  keeping,  620, 
688  ;  Newtown  Pippin,  136,  436  ;  Nor- 
folk Beefing,  438 ;  Ohia,  492 ;  Oregon 
Crab,  492 ;  Reinette  de  Oaux,  258  ; 
killed  by  Mistletoe,  12;  two  species 
of,  492 ;  distances  apart,  152 ;  from 
cuttings,  280;  Lichen-covered,  274; 
ornamental,  454 ;  and  Pears,  grafting, 
213  ;  in  Covent  Garden,  158 ;  on  gal- 
vanised espaliers,  282;  on  Paradise 
stock,  630 

Apricot  bloom,  213,  248,  302 

Apricot  branches  dying,  21 

Apricots,  on  spurs,  401  ;  in  Covent 
Garden, 630 

Aquaria,  cement  for,  193 

Aqailegia  alpina  euperba,  455 ;  chry- 
santha,  694 ;  Haylodgensis,  537 ;  viri- 
diflora,  387 

Aquilegias,  culture  of,  667 ;  from  seed, 
616,  642 

Aralia  concinna,  631 ;  papyrifera,  109 ; 
ditto,  propagating,  480 ;  spectabilia, 
631 

Araucaria  imbricata,  92 

Arbutus  Andrachne,  28 ;  tomentoaa,  363 

Arches,  fruit  trees  on,  66 

Armerla  juncea  and  A.  setacea,  512 

Arnebia  echioides,  407 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  373 

Arums,  double-spathed,  609 

Arundo  conspicua,  34 

Asparagus,  at  Cheater,  638 ;  at  Gunton 
Park,  609  ;  culture  of,  267,  609,  663  ; 
Dutch  and  Argenteuil,  371 ;  French, 
612;  earthing  up,  218;  forcing,  45; 
gathering,  218 ;  in  English  gardens, 
380 ;  large,  493 ;  hardy  climbing,  186 ; 
on  sandy  soils;  598  ;  paper  from,  23 ; 
planting,  217,  650 ;  plough  culture  of, 
217;  prizes  for,  355,  452,  612  ;  procur- 
ing, 400 ;  season,  lengthening  the,  418, 
453;  white,  484;  replanting  old,  609, 
614;  culture  in  France,  486 

Aspects,  value  of  north,  492 


Astragalus  diphysus,  306 

Astera,  annual,  364 ;  dwarf  Pseony,  117 ; 
in  massea,  283 ;  seed,  284 

Athens,  Botanical  Garden  at,  416 

Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Elworthi,  210 

Aucuba  berries,  399 

Auricula,  popularity  of,  250,  274,  286 ; 
Silvia,  453 

Auricula  Society,  3,  403 

Auriculas,  Alpine,  116,  403  ;  and  Poly- 
anthuses, 156,  402  ;  as  table  plants, 
359 ;  culture  of,  294,  345,  425 ;  double, 
406;  in  open  ground,  197;  notes  on, 
187,  241 ;  old  and  new,  45 ;  top-dress- 
ing, 123 ;  treatment  of,  499,  664 

Austraha,  Loranths  from,  157 

Azalea,  a  good,  158 ;  buds  drying  up  on, 
112;  abnormal  bloom  of  an,  454; 
Flambeau,  433  ;  imbricata,  316  ; 
Indian,  hardy  in  Ireland,  485  ;  Mdme. 
C.  V.  Eckhaute,  455 ;  Mdme.  Lefebvre, 
402 ;  Mollis,  94,  176  ;  Narcissiflora,  94, 
165  ;  RoUissoni,  27,  224  ;  Wm.  Car- 
michael,  220  ;  indica,  propagating, 
547 

Azaleas,  299,  402,  455,  608,  632  ;  after 
flowering,  454 ;  at  Clapton,  459 ; 
doable,  for  cut  flowers,  669 ;  at  Chel- 
sea, 407;  from  seed,  630;  notes  on, 
183 

Azara  microphylla;  620 


Balsama,  239,  414 
Balsam  seed,  285 
Bamboo  stems,  seedlings  in,  202 ;  Buad- 

ing;  Japanese,  598 
Banyan  tree,  the,  686 
Barkerias,  culture  of,  397 
Basket  plants.  Sweet  Peas  aa,  384 
Bark  and  timber  trade,  604 
Beach,  a  Tropic,  347 
Bean,  Giant  White  Runner,  remarks  on; 

373 
Beans,  coarse  French  forcing,  614 
Beech,  the  Copper,  619 ;  the  Weeping; 

695 
Beeches,  species  of,  391 
Bees  and  Mignonette,  36 
Beetles  and  cockroaches,  404  ;  and  Cu- 
cumbers, 504 
Begonia  Froebeli,  196,  260 ;  from  seed, 

24;  in  America,  35;    Calypso,  611 ; 

insignia   inj  winter,    72  ;     manicata 

in  ditto,  79  ;   octopetala    rose.a,  49  ; 

omata,  158;  President  Burrelle,  and 

others,  607 
Begonias  aa  basket  plants,  274  ;  tuber- 
ous-rooted, 208,  261 ;  winter-flowering, 

117 ;    various    seedling   varieties    at 

Forest  Hill;  639 
Bellia  rotundifolia  ccerulesoena,  690 
Berberis  Aquifolium  for  spring  beds, 

272 ;  Darwini  a  good  hedge  plant,  2 ; 

ditto,  large,  407 
Berries  and  birds,  67 
Berry-bearing  plants,  203 
Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  261 
Beschomeria  bracteata,  15 
Birdlime,  some  uses  of,  2 
Bird  Cherry  in  hedges,  433 
Birds  and  berries,  57 
Blandfordia  Cunninghami,  303 
Blandfordia  grandiflora,  366,  561 
Blandfordias,  various,  538 
Bloomoria  aurea,  590 
Blue-tits  and  caterpillars,  482 
BoUea  csleatis,  56 ;  EaUni,  272 
Boltonia  latisquamma,  94 
Bomarea  Carderi,  106 ;  Caldasi,  465 
Bones,  dissolving,  683 
Bone  dust  aa  manure,  582 
Boronia  Drummondi,  458  ;    serrulata, 

681 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 

France,  114 
Botanic  garden,  Cambridge,  Massa,,  91 
Botanic  Garden,  Chicago,  144 
Botanic  instruction  in  Berlin,  329 
Botany  for  young  women,  47 ;  progress 

of,  347 
Bougainvilleas,  at  Nice,  600 ;  continuous 

flowering  of,  79,  446,  430,  646 
Bouvardias    as  flower   garden  plants, 

635 
Box  edging,  346 
Brambles  and  Briers,  695 
Bread  a  scientific  diet,  222 
British  fine-foliaged  plants,  84 
Briers  and  Brambles,  695 
Broccoli,  bitter,  376  ;  Carters'  Summer, 

453  ;   select  kinds  of,  311  ;   sowing 

late,  493  ;  Teitoh's  autumn,  92 
Brodisea  congesta,  690 
Browallias,  414 
Brownea  macrophylla,  136 
Brussels  Sprouts,  early  sown,  92,  176 ; 

large,  175 
Back  Bean,  white,  at  Christmas,  3 
Buildings  and  trees,  28 
Bulbs,  wintering,  84;  and  Rose  beds, 

224 
Burlingtonias,  culture  of,  397 
Bush,  a  Blue,  in  May,  459,  633,  689 
Bash,  Burning,  609 
Bush  fruits,  manuring,  66 
'1  Buttercups  and  Daisies,  133 
Butterworts,  the,  338 


C 

Cabbage,  Barr's  Criterion,  196;  Couve 

Tronchuda,   494  ;    orosa-tertiliaation 

of,  371 
Caccinia  glauca,  274,  480 
Cacti,  free-flowering,  290, 363 
Cactus,  a  Turk's-cap,  269 
Caladium,  La  Perle,  459 
Caladiums  and  Gloxinias,  559 
Caladiums,  propagating,  519 
Calanthes  in  masses,  60;   notes  on,  183 

treatment  of,  447 
Calceolarias,    treatment    of,    503  ;    at 

Reading,  636  ;   herbaceous,  285 ;   in 

trenches,  336 
Calla  sethiopica  planted  out  in  aommsr, 

Caltha  palustris,  fl.-pl.  minor,  377,  381 

California,  notes  from,  328 

Camassia  Browni,  455  ;  Fraseri,  228 

Camellia  Augusta  superba.  329;  blooms, 
112 ;  buds  dropping,  113  ;  from  seed, 
639;  grafting,  447;  in  Japan,  360;  in 
the  open  air,  197,  239,  274,  412 ;  in 
vrinter,  670  ;  leaves  dropping,  24  ; 
propagating,  386  ;  treatment  of,  382 

Camellias  and  their  culture,  181 ;  at 
Chelsea,  226;  at  Exeter,  94;  at  Flor- 
ence, 547  ;  at  Waltham,  250 

Campanula  macrostyla,  117;  Medium, 
376 ;  speculum,  double,  367 

Campanulas,  414 ;  (or  baskets;  621 

Camphor  water  and  seeds,  244 

Candytufts,  new  dwarf,  463 

Canker  in  Parsley,  453 

Oanistrum  aurantiacum,  69 

Carbolic  aoap  v.  mice,  266 

Carnation,  a  good,  136 

Carnations,  Tree,  79;  La  Belle,  433; 
various,  376,  400;  in  open  borders, 
197 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  treatment  of, 
123,  187,  23 1,  241,294.499 

Oarob  Bean  Tree,  424 

Carrots  and  their  culture,  310 

Castanea  pumila,  376 

Catalpa  at  home,  310;  specioaa,  597 
wood,  672 

Caterpillar,  cure  for  Gooseberry,  408 

Cats,  garden,  356,  430,  632 

Cauliflowers,  Autumn  Giant,  206 ;  and 
Lettuces,  294 ;  buttoning,  31 1,  420,  477 

Cave  Mushroom,  66 

Ceanothus  rigidus,  scale  on,  343  ;  divari- 
catus,  689 

Cedar,  Silvery,  of  Lebanon,  313 

Cedrela  sinensis,  206 

Celeriac,  three  varieties  of,  311 

Celery,  blanching,  174;  crisp,  343; 
Dwarf  Incomparable,  238 ;  for  exhi- 
bition, 300;  late,  372;  notes  on,  242; 
worms  in,  121, 164 

Celosias,  414 ;  crested,  231 

Cement,  198 

Cemetery,  a  garden,  60 

Cemeteries,  London,  148 

Cantaurea  rutsefolia,  143 

Cerasus  Watereri,  407,  433 

Ceratonia  siliqua,  424 

Carols  Siliquastram,  155 

Oereuses,  MacDonaldise,  292  ;  free- 
flowering,  337 

Ohimserops,  hardy,  7 ;  Fortune!  m  Lin- 
colnshire, 84 

Cheilanthas  elegans,  323 

Chelones,  65 

Chelsea,  Orchids  at,  74 

Cherry  Plum,  the,  100,  259 

Oharry,  J.  Waterer's  Bagshot,  407 

Charry  tree,  a  large  wild,  205 

Cherries,  wild  black,  360;  imported, 
570  ;  Morello,  shedding  fruit,  583 

Chestnut,  Horse,  erratic  habit  of,  601 ; 
the  largest,  392 

CMUes,  414 

Ohinese  teapot,  416 
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Chionndoxa  Forbesi,  ]99,  224 
Chorczema  Hench-'anni,  495 
OhoiB^a  ternata,  3i9;   for  walls,  637 
Cbristmap,  a  clem  nr,  26 
Chrisr,inas  decorations,  28 
Christmas  Rose  blooms  made  white,  93, 

116 
Christmas  Roses,  91,  196 
Chrysanthemum  arcticum,  613 
Chrysanthemums,   new,  4  ;    questions 
conceminer,  69  ;  at  North  Berwick,  70  ; 
culture  of,    240 ;    in    trenche?,    133  ; 
Japanese,  158 ;  notes  on,  48  ;  propaga- 
tion of,  139,  464  ;  stopping,  481 
Churchyards,  flowers  in,  488  (see  Grave- 
yards) 
Cinerarias,  232.  299,  403,  681 ;  at  Bed- 
font,  47 ;  at  Dulwich,  277 ;  at  Forest 
Hill,  381;  doable,  384;  degeneration 
of  ditto,  364;  from  cuttings,  421 ;  hi 
to  improve,  313;   raising,  278;    seed 
of,  285 
Cisterns  for  rain-water,  83 
Cistnees,  635 

Cistus  ladaniferus,  454  ;  Cyprius,  608 
Clapham  Common,  329 
Clay  tenia  caroliniana  ,199 
Clematis,    Duke    of    Connaught,    631,  ; 
indiviea  out-of-doors,    233,   369,  485  ; 
montana,  485 ;  of  the  future.  97  ;  Otto 
Froebel,  141;    Pitcheri,  26,143;  Viti- 
cella,  611 ;  ditto  rubra  grandiflora.  486 
Clematises  for  low  walls,  7 ;    two  new, 

80 ;   training,  461 
Clerodendron  Balfoari,    303:  on  walls, 

495 
Cleveland,  fruit  prospects  at,  302 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  433 
Climbers,  harrty  viater,  95,  96  ;  indoor, 
S2,  415;  wall,  398;  ditto,  planted  out, 
3S3 
Climbing  Roses.  137 
•'  Club  Mors,"  flowering,  70 
Cluster  of  Grapes,  70 
Cochliostemma  Jacobianum,   156,  176; 

seedling  oe,  105 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  fnn^s  in,  168 
Cocoa  seeds,  transmission  of,  217 
CcBlogyne,  a  fine,  73 
Coelogynes  in  small  pots,  72 
Coleworts,  culture  and  winter  care  of, 

650 
Coleus  G.  Bunyard,  455 
Colens  Kentish  Fire,  455 
Coleuses  out-of-doors.  566 
Colletias  in  Ireland,  73 ;  in  Sussex,  112 
Oolumbiuep,  culture  of,  667  ;   in  Isle  of 
Wight,  667;  seedling,  459,  594;  hybrid. 
616  ;  American,  613 
Oomfrey,  the  variegated,  224 
Concrete  cottages,  248 
Conifers,  at  Dropmore,  407 ;  grafted,  82  ; 

in  shade,  608 
Contrast,  a,  141 
Cooks,  French,  419 

Ooprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  propa- 
gating, 623 
Coptis  orientalis,  225 
Corfu,  flora  of,  4,36 
Cork  tree,  large,  in  Irelaud,  31 
Cortusa  pubens,  432 
Coronilla  glauca,  232  (see  also  Climbers) ; 
in   Ireland,    24;    hardiness    of,    53; 
iberica,  591 
Cottage  gardening,  10 
Cotton-woods,  333 
Covert  plants,  659 
Creepers,  596 

Crickets,  destroying,  303,  328 
Crinum  capense,  560 
Crocus,     Etlatavicua   porphyrcus,    153 ; 
alatavicus  ochroleucua,  158  :  minimus, 
158 
Crocuses  and  pheasants,  223,  274 ;   at 
Kew,  177;  at  Tooting:,  178;  in  Hyde 
Park,  199;  new,  158;  winter,  65 
Cropping,  kitchen  garden,  663 
Crops  in  Ngrth  Middlesex,  603  ;  labelling 

garden,  319 
Croton  formoHum,  631 ;  'Williamsi,  531  ; 

mutabile,  621 
Crotone,       Prince      of       Wales,    415 ; 
hybrid,    400,   429  ;    propagating,  23  • 
ditto  in  bottles,  48,  70 
Crystal  Palace  Show,  631 
Cucumber  disease,  431,  504 
Cucumber  Duke  of  Connanght,  156 
Cucumber  growing,  302 
Cucumber  peel  and  beetles,  504 
Cucumbers  in  frames.  419 ;  low  winter 
temperatures  for,    369 ;    ridge,  196 ; 
seedling,  669  ;  wild,  226 
Cucurbits,  edible,  530 
Cultivation,  deep,  193 
Cultivator,  the  Gilbert,  248 
Cuphea  Roezli,  4 
Cutting  frames,  miniature,  48 
Cuttings,     Apple    trees,     from      280 ; 

striking,  in  water,  315 
Oyananthus  lobatus,  561 
Cyanophyllum  magnificam,  354-75 
Cycae  circinalia  glauca,  277 ;  media,  60^" 


Cyclamen  pRrsicam  roseum  grandi- 
florum.  175;  Fo-y  Mora,  175;  the 
pprsian.  232  :  seel.  235 

Cyda 


•^99  ;  at  South  Eensington, 
ild  garden,  623 
Cydonias,  varieties  of,  144 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  407 
Cypripedium     Boxalli,    27  ;      insigne 

Maulei,  114  ;  Lowi,  197 
Cypripediums,  hardy,  561 
Cytisus,  581  ;  racemosus,  233 


Dactylis  elegantissima  aurea,  611 

Daffodils,  at  Tooting,  303  ;  hybrid,  355; 
on  Grass,  219 

Dahlia   Maximilliana,  3 

Dahlias,  notes  on,  187  ;  propagation  of, 
123 

Daisies  and  Buttercups,  133 

Daisies  from  seed,  228 ;  in  towns,  197 ;  on 
lawns,  481 

Dandelion,  crimped,  270;  salad,  197 

Dandelions,  improved,  349 

Daphne  elegantissima,  94;  Mezereum 
in  masses.  24S 

Darlingtonia  californica,  563  ;  ditto 
from  seed,  690 

Davallia  fijiensis,  377,  531 

Dead-nettles,  golden- leaved,  269 

Deciduous  wall  plants.  96 

Decoration,  church,  in  California,  617 

Decorations,  Christmas,  23 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthianum,  277  ; 
barbatulum,  73 ;  Brymerianum,  407  ; 
495;  chrysotoxum,  485  ;  Falconeri, 
331;  finely-flowered,  158  ;  japonicum, 
114  ;  luteolum,  114 ,  355  ;  suavissimum, 
116  ;  superbiens,  68,  225  ;  variety  of 
ditto,  433  ;  thjrsiflorum,  458  ;  Wardi- 
anum,  94 

Dendrobiums,  select,  240  ;  treatment  of, 
447 

Deutsia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  183;    gracilis. 


CaUfornia, 


Brvsimnm  pachycarpum,  486 
Erythronium  americanura,  431 
Es'*aHouia  ebillipiana.  613 
E^chscbolt-'.ia.  double-fl  .wered,  513 
Espaliers,  tall  trellises  for,  153 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  451    '    "' 

333 

Eucharis  amazonica,  49, 114,  429 
Bulalia  japonica,  50 
Euonymus  as  a  cbmber,  118 
Euphorbia  jacquinifflflora,  183,  480 
Eurya  latifolia  in  windows,  106 
Evergreen  wall  plants,  96 
Example,  a  good,  100 
Exhibiting,  alleged  wrongful,  560 
Exhibition,  Entomological,  196 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  root-grafted,  4; 

propagating,  49 


233 


284 


Dianthus 

Diary,  extracts  from  my,  11.  39, 

109,  125,    151,   190,  216,   243,  2oa,  zao, 

321,347,369,399.  427,   449,  479,   603, 

523,  649,  6S2,  602,  625 
Dicentras  in  Covent  Garden,  543  ;  and 

frost,  406 
Dicentra  spectabilis,  432,  489 
Dieffenbachia  Leopoldi,  531;     Regina, 

531 
Dietes  Huttoni,  377 
Dioscorea  retusa,  402 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  590 
Dipteris  Horsfieldi,  531 
Dinner-table  decoration.  Tulips  for,  208 
Disas,  amongst  the,  276  ;    culttire  of, 

39d 
Disinfectant,  a  vegetable,  165 
Dondia  Epipactis,  199 
Dracaena.    Bausei,     402;    Bi]0u,     631; 

Lncinda,   518  ;    Mastersi,   631  ;    Mrs. 

Bause,402;  Mrs.  Wills,  277;  Renardise, 

402;    Rothiana,  363;    speciosa,    631; 

vivicans,  611 
DracEBuas.  propagating,  431 
Dropmore.  Conifers  at,  407 
Drosera,  nutrition  of,  193 
Drummond,  Mr.,  testimonial  to,  134 
Dryers,  fruit  and  vegetable,  503 
Ducks  and  slugs,  350 


Early  outdoor  flowers,  50 

Echeveria  retusa,  233 

Echium  vulgare,  661 

Edelweiss  at  Dangstein.  538 

Edging,  Thrift,  as  an,  594 

Edinburgh,  decorations  at,  560  ;  flower 
show  at,  381 

Elevations,  frtiits  at  high,  153,  167  (see 
Fruits) 

Elder  bush  and  Gooseberry  caterpillars, 
356 

Elder  flowers,  229 

Elm  tree  beetles,  673 

Elm,  Western  Rock,  411 

Endive,  Flemish,  173 

Enkianthus  japonicus,  3 

Epacrises,  double-flowered,  114 ;  treat- 
ment of,  569 

Epidendrum  Wallisi,  220 

Epidendrums,  culture  of,  396 

Epimediums  for  forcing,  106 

Eremurus  robustus,  563 

Erica  melanthera,  225  ;  obbata  expolita, 
611 

Eriostemona,  culture  of,  207 

Erodiums,  7 

Eryngiums,  7 


Fabiana  imbricata,  609 

Fagus  antarctica,  412  ;  betuloides,  412 

Felt,  tarred,  454 

Fence,  a  good,  100 

Fences  for  public  parks,  363;   rustic, 

399 
Ferdinanda   embiens   as   a    flowering 

plant,  359 
Perns,  169,  508,  585;  and  Orchids,  74; 
two  new,  114 ;  notes  on.  216  ;  hardy, 
in  pleasure  grounds,  159  ;  artificial 
Tree,  135;  hardy,  602;  Pelargoniums 
amongBt,«02 ;  Maidenhair.  609 ;  Filmy, 
in  the  York  Nurseries,  H31 

Festuca  ovina  ccerulea,  263 

Ficus  repens,  516 

Figs,  fruiting,  213  ;  walling  in  roots  of, 
490  ;  630  ;  as  Standards,  219 

Fig  trees,  colossal,  528;  glass  coping 
for,  163  ;  lifting,  438 

Fir,  Douglas,  27 

Fittonia  as  a  covering,  375 

Flora's  Anathema,  273 

Flaxes,  dwarf,  260 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  454;  seed  of,  539; 
for  tying,  226 

Flowering  Club  Moss,  70 

Flower  tubes,  429 

Flowers,  a  vase  of,  9  ;  changing  season 
of,  437;  cut,  455  ;  dried  wild,  73 
early,  in  Ireland,  132  ;  early  outdoo 
60,  27 ;  forced,  for  winter,  543 ;  fc 
woodland  walks,  540  ;  for  working 
classes,  405  ;  in  churchyards,  ■ 
hardy,  at  Tooting,  162  ;  ditto, 
Regent's  Park.  540  ;  hardy,  in  bloom, 
114  ;  ditto,  at  Pinner,  199  ;  at  Totten 
ham,  405,  637.  589 ;  in  Isle  of  Wight, 
86  ;  hardy,  in  bloom,  136,  15S  ;  hardy 
winter,  117,  123;  hardy,  187;  ditto, 
white,  at  Byfleet,  534 ;  old-fashioned, 
543;  preserving  colours  of,  193;  pro- 
curing hardy,  348  ;  spring,  2,  141; 
ditto,  at  Mentone,  305;  at  Tooting, 
407;  in  Dublin,  222;  effect  of  frost 
on,  300 ;  sweet-scented,  for  cool  con- 
servatory, 518.612 ;  hardy,  at  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  615 ;  ditto,  at  St.  John's 
Wood, 614  ;  two  8pring,153  ;  white,  329, 
336 ;  white  vase,  495  ;  white  hardy, 
37  ;  winter,  49  ;  yellow  and  blue,  533  ; 
prophetic  language  of,  614 

Flower  garden  on  rubbish  heap,  55 

Flower-pot,  Levetzow's,  63 

Flower-pots,  clean,  415  ;  self -watering, 
97, 134 

Food,  Morfit's  mode  of  preserving,  598 

Forcing  houses.  241 

Forcing,  Epimediums  for,  108;  Lilacs 
in  darkness,  79 ;  Potatoes,  110;  vege- 
tables, 65 

Forests,  Continental,  333 ;  in  Japan,  697 

Forget-me-not,  the  trailing,  136 

Franciscea  magnifica  as  small  plants, 
354 

Freedom  of  science,  223 

French  produce,  246 

Fritillaria  pudica,  199,  699 

Frames,  ground  for,  169  ;  miniature 
cutting,  43 ;  Watercress  in,  131 

Frogmore,  gardening  at,  298 

Frogs,  118 

Frost  and  unexpanded  blooms,  453; 
May,  in  New  Jersey,  570 

Fruit  blooms  and  frost,  408 ;  wash  for 
buds  of,  683 

Fruit  culture  in  the  Rhine  districts,  21 ; 
in  America,  120 

Fruit,  fight  for,  232,  303 

Fruit  garden,  trellised,  153 

Fruit-growing  in  Sussex,  519 ;  in  Devon, 
302 

Fruit  crops,  our,  353  ;  and  the  weather, 
308, 375,  537 ;  in  Notts.  456 ;  in  the  Mid- 
lands, 453  ;  in  Cleveland,  55S ;  near 
London,  352,  653;  for  1373,  152,  157, 
196,  408,  456  ;  in  Hants,  456;  in  Dur- 
ham,  553,  587;  at  high  elevations,  153, 
167 

Fruit  trellises  over  walks,  11,  56,  167, 


Fruit  t'ee  prntectibn,  153.  153.  178,  213, 

351,  313  ;   I  ain  ing.  283  ;  feediriE.  491  ; 

in  pots,  281 ,  movable  hhelter-  for,  167 ; 

mulching.  352  ;  ornamenial  215  ;  rooti 

of,  too  deeply  buried.  676,  687  ;  tarred. 

4O0;  on  north  walls,  25  ;  top-dressmg, 

195 
Fruit  wall,  ornamental.  458 
Fruit  a  scientific  diet,  232 
Fruit  and  vegetable  dryers,  503 
Fruits,  American,  674  ;  bush,  manuring, 

56  ;  hardy.  125  ;  dried,  637 
Fuchsias,  as  climbers,  292  ;    and  other 

shrubs,  410;    malformed,  530;    new 

hybrid,  208  ;    on  walls,  233,  301,  327 ; 

propagating,  447 
Fuchsia  splendens,  72 
Fulham  Nurseries,  136,  175 
Fulham,  hardy  plants  at,  186 
Fumigating  pan,  273 
Funkias  as  edging  plants,  614 
Furze,  double-blossomed,  485 
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Gaultheria  Shallon  at  Balmoral,  132 

Gardenias,  citriodora,  204;  green- 
flowered,  516 ;  Kalbreyeri,  303 ; 
Stanley  ana,  433 

Garden  botany,  103,  126,  146,  163, 190, 
211,  235,  261,  387,  316,  339,  365.  393,  421, 
438,  4b6,  496,  524,  551,  577.  584,  603.  626 

Garden,  a  West  of  Ireland,  1 ;  a  rural 
villa,  588;  at  Mentone,  249  ;  a  small, 
114  ;  the  wild,  327,  483.  540 ;  my  town, 
6,  83  ;  Japanese,  431 

Garden  cats,  356,  482 

Garden  cemetery,  a,50  {see  Graveyards) 

Garden  fences,  133  ;  allotments,  610 

Garden  streamlet,  111 

Garden,  winter,  for  Sweden,  381 

Garden  the  nation's  safety,  141 

Gardens,  art  in,  539;  graveyard,  379, 
406,  583.  616  ;  near  Paris,  559  ;  small  v. 
large,  388;  hedgehogs  in,  502;  slugs 
in.  504;  size  of,  133  ;  Vines  in  town, 
437 ;  market.  Parliamentary  returns 
concerning,  23 

Gardeners'  Benevolerit  Infltitutioh,  72 ; 
dinner,  613 

Gardeners,  soldier,  219 

Gardening,  housetop,  444;  landscape, 
4ao ;  sewage,  89 ;  summer  flower,  462 ; 
wild,  376 

Gardeners,  women,  404 

'*  Gehenna,"  316 

Genetyllis  Hookeri,  458 ;  fucbsioide^.  629 

Genista  sulpburea,  434;  virgata,  539 

Gentiana  Andrewsi,  132  ;  acaulis  on 
mounds,  490 ;  vema  in  pots,  356  ; 
various,  94 

Geographical  distribution  (see  Plants) 

Geraniums,  hardy,  in  flower,  573 

Gesneras,  culture  of,  445 

Geum,  double  scarlet,  459 

Ghent,  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition at,  277,  321 

Gillenia  stipulacea,  162 

Gladioli,  123  ;  Colvilli  albus,  485  ;  culture 
of,  425  ;  dwarf,  335  ;  in  rose  beds, 
163  ;    late,  35  ;  planting.  4S9 

Glasnevin,  notes  from,  248 

Glass,  ribbed,  583 

Gleditscbia,  a  weeping,  268 

Gloneria  jasminiflora,  4u2,  433 

Gloxinia  Beauty  of  Anerley,  455  ;  Berk- 
shire!, 531 ;  Boule  de  Feu,  507 ;  Mona, 
Duval,  507 

Gloxinias  at  Chelsea,  433  ;  spQckleii, 
458,  589 ;  and  Caladiums.  659 

Glycines  as  bushy  shrubs,  63 

Gooseberry  Golden  Drop,  520 

Gooseberries  at  Longleat,  458 

Gooseberry  caterpillars,  600  ;  cure  for, 
403  ;  and  Elder  bushes,  358 

Gorse  covert,  433 

Grafted  Conifers,  82 

Grafting  Apples  and  Pears,  213 

Grapes,  diseased,  400 ;  Gros  Guillaume 
(Roberts'),  134  ;  mammoth  bunch  of, 
25,  70  ;  mildewed,  25,  683,  629  ;  Smyrna 
seedless,  570  ;  and  Roses,  166, 190,  198 

Gravel,  binding,  683  ;  weeds  on,  583 

Gravel  pits,  disused,  334 

Graveyard  gardens,  334,  379,  406,  688, 
616 

Grass,  a  new  variegated  Cock*s-f  oot,  689 

Grass  covert,  248,  400 

Greenhouse,  an  amateur's,  lii  hud- 
winter,  15  . , 

Greenhouse,  plants  for  a  cool,  '481  • 
shading  for,  605  ;  law  relating  to  re- 
moving a,  560;  and  pits,  86,  501;  heat- 
ing, 271  ;  ditto,  small,  348 

Green  Park,  the,  277 

Greece,  gardening  in,  118 

Greece,  vegetable  products  of,  174,  270 

Grevillea  filicifolia,  263,  402  ;  MahglisSi, 
459  ;  robusta  filicifolia,  377 

Grisehnia  littoraiis,  430 
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Ganj  Ladanam,  263 
Gum  T'ee.  Swamp,  659 
Gunnera  maDica'-a,  56  > 
Gannerkb'iry,  I'nyllnxe'-a  at,  178 
Grifflnia  Blumenavia,  178 
Gynerium  jabatam,  55 
Gymnolomia  Porteri,  162 


H. 

Habrothamnua    Aubleti,    199 ;   fasiou- 

latnB,  199  ;  ditto  in  Cornwall,  589 
HabranthuB  pratensis  fnlgens,  612 
Hair  worms,  506 
HamameliB  Zuccariniana,  144 
Hardy  climbers,  95  (see  Olimbers) 
Hardy  frait,  66,  83  (see  Fruits) 
Hardy  Palms,  4.7,  49 
Hardy  plants,    wintering,  84 ;    under 

glass,  117  (see  Plants) 
Hsemantlins  Keilbreyeri,  402,  607;  ra- 

pestris,  175 
Heaths,  608,  684;  treatment  of,  alter 

flowerinfr.  196 
Heating  small  greenhouses,  348 
Hedge  plant,  Berberis  Darwini  as  a,  2 ; 

Cherry  Plum  as,  100 
Hedges,  evergreen,  400,  429,  451 ;  orna- 
mental, 433  i  Privet,  697 
Helianthemum  rugosum,  616 
Heliantbemums,  484,  436,  636 ;   varie- 
gated, 70 
Helichrysums,  double,  284 
Heliotrope,  the  winter,  92,  94, 132 
Helleboms,  culture  of,  160 ;  niger,  93 ; 
orient  alis,     72  j      various,    249    (see 
Christmas  Rnses) 
Hemerooailis  Kwanso  variegata,  136 
Hemlock  Spruce,  varieties  of,  205 
Hepatica  angulosa,  180 
Herb  plantations,  295 
Herbarium,    Linnean,    the,    78;    Mr, 

Gordon's,  199 
Herbarium  paper,  559 
Holly,  Hodgen's,  14 
Holly  berries  in  hard  winters,  412 
HolW  tree,  large,  452 
Hollies  on  an  Elm,  310 ;  fasciation  in, 
348,  376 ;  propagating  variegated,  92 
Hoiiyhooka,  187 ;  and  their  culture,  209 ; 

propagation  of,  123 ;  planting,  499 
HoneyBuckle,  scarlet  Trumpet,  662 
Hop  aa  a  vegetable,  401 
Horse  Chestnut  liquor  o.  worms,  198 
Horseradish,  large  stick  of,  311 
Horticultural  education  in  Switzerland, 

609 
Hotohkin  Pippin,  112 
Hothouses,  preserving,  404 
Hot-water  pipes,  paint  for,  583 
Houses,  shading  for,  464 
Hyacinth,  Grand  Master,  272 ;  King  of 

Blacks,  272 
Hyacinths   a   second   year,  208 ;    and 

Tulips,  299 
Hyacinthus  candicana,  hardy,  117  ; 

Holland,  135 
Hyde  Park,  new  building  in,  178,  204 ; 

meetings  in,  221 
Hydroootyle  aibthorpioides,  221 


J. 

■Tapan  in,  179 

Jasminum  lignstriflolium,  433 

Judas  tree,  an  old,  131,  163,  196, 

Juglans  longirostia^  410 

Jujube  tree,  the,  194 

June  day,  a,  389 

Juniper,  the  Golden,  168 

K. 

Kensington  Gardens,  243 

Kensington,  lectures  at,  167  ^ 

Kent,  garden  depredations  in,  158 

Kentia  rupicola,  531 

Kentiopsis  Lindeni,  114,  136 

Kerria,  variegated  single,  381 

Kew,  botanical  geography  at,  27  ;  locked 

gates  at,  93,  133,  136,  136,176.  231,  223; 

opening  of.  271,  297,  361,    374,  401, 

438,  529,  638,  663 
Kew,  Notea  from,  3,  26,  68,  71,  111,  13t, 

156,  168,  177,  200,  226.  251,    278.  303, 

330,  351,  38J,  408,   434,  460,    4S6,  634, 

638,  662,  590.  618 
Kew,  rockwork  at,  178  ;  planting  at,  614 
Keynes,  late  John,  417,  433 
Kitchen  garden,  cropping,  563 
Kitchen  gardening  made  easy,  23, 46 


Laburnum  bloom,  scarcity  of,  660,  586, 

697 
LiElia  Sava,  250  ;  Veitchi,  260  ;   anceps 

Lawsoni.  50 
Lady'a-slippers, hardy,  661 
Lamiums,  golden,  269 
Lands,  our  waste,  14 
Landscape  by  Hobbema,  481 
Lantanas,  414  ;  u.  Verbenas,  618 
Lapagerias  in  Isle  of  Wight,  157 
Larkspurs,  seed,  234 
Laatreaaristata  var..  402 
LathyruB  Drummondi,  512,  660 
Larix  Kjempferi,  363 ;  hardy,  484  ;graf t- 

ing,  619 
Laurels  in  Ireland,  226,  251 
Laurustinus,  a  new,  433 
Lawn  Mowers,  Ransome's,  430 ;  "  Pre- 
sident," 482 
Lawns  and  walks,  214 ;   Moss  on,  659  ; 
renovating,    308  ;  weeds     on,    271  ; 
worms  on,  40O 
Law.— Respecting  removing   a  green- 
house, 660 ;  relating  to  alleged  wrong- 
ful exhibiting.  660 
Leaf  fork,  a,  363 
Leaves,  skeleton,  629 
"  Le  Floral"  manure,  129 
Leeks  for  spring  use,  371,  39D 
Lemons,  soil  for,  481 
Leopard's-bane,  236 
Leptospermum  bullatuna,  173,  613 
Lettuces,    I'aria    Eai-ly    Market,    257; 
cultivation  of,  478  ;  French.  39l)  ;  his- 
tory of.  469  ;  varieties  of,  469  ;  select, 
550 
Leuoojum  ajativum,  111 ;    forced.  132  ; 
hyemale,  434,  637;   vernum,  226,  626, 


hyhridination  of,  15  ;  root  history  of. 
614    565;  re-prorluc;tion  "f.    193.  262; 
BCfd  liuds  of,  16J  ;  Koil  for,  53');  limaB 
of  blooming  of,  536  ;    treatment    of, 
467  ;  in  the  wild  garden,  583 
Lilium  Browni,   505,   511  ;    japonioum 
Colchesteri,   506,   641  ;     pyrenaicum, 
519  ;  tenuifolium,  507  ;  Szovitzianum 
and   its  varieties,    66;     Thunbergi- 
anum,  694  ;  Hansoni,  611 
Lily  bulbs,  49 ;  collectiors'  instructions, 
142;  diaease  in,  142  ;  imported,  141  ; 
winter  treatment  of,  27,  31 ;  young, 
451 
Lily,  from  birth  to  death  of,  386 
Lily  growers,  fallacies  of,  27 
Lily  of  the  Yalley  in  market  gardens 
606 ;  of  the  Nile  at  Talentia,  694         i 
Lime  trees  at  Longleat,  330 
Limes  in  Montserrat,  302 
Lime-juice  biscuits,  148 
Linum  candidissimum,  380;  viscosum, 

376 ;  trigynum,  249 
Liquidambar  at  home,  205 
Lithospermum  fruticosura,  223 
Lobelia  pumila,  434.  616  ;  ditto  grandi- 

flora,  461;  littoraUa,  618 
Lobelia  seed,  sowing,  63 
Lobelias,  best  bedding,  306 
London  churchyard  gardens,  183  ;  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition,613 
Lomaria  gibba  var.,  27 
Lonicera    fragrantissima  under  glasa, 

163 
Lopezia  corona^.a  in  winter,  166 
Loudon  portrait,  329 
Loranths,  Australian,  167 
Lucalia  gratisaima  on  walls,  495 
Ijupina,  Tree,  661 
Lycaste,  the  white,  136 
Lygodium  palmatum,  dried,  143 


Iberia  gibraltarica,  463,  490,616;  sem- 
perflorens,  226;  superba,  633;  poly- 
carpa,  93 

Imantophyllum  miniatum  prinoeps, 
111,  233,  322  ;  forced,  ISO,  303 

Indoor  climbers,  92  (see  Climbers) 

Industrial  work.  Dean  Stanley  on,  4 

Insects,  100 ;  and  trees,  630 

Insect  destroyer,  a  new,  316  ;  Vesper's 
Powder  aa  an,  626 

Insect  traps,  baits  tor,  386 

International  Potato  Show,  50 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
435 

Iria  Ganymede,  689 

Irises  and  Squills,  seedling,  260  ;  at 
Fnlham,  537 ;  dividing,  269  ;  exhibi- 
tions of;  186;  new  and  rare,  469 ;  ditto, 
in  bloom,  636;  planting,  400  ;  Iris 
cristata,  616 ;  Darius,  661 ;  gigantea, 
637  ;  Leiohtlini,  456 ;  pumila,  406  ; 
reticulata  163,  199,  224,  228;  ditto, 
under  glass,  180 ;  in  pota,  303  ;  reticu- 
lata Krelagei,  199,  224;  ditto  and 
Histrio,  276  ;  Bibirica  orientalis,  661 ; 
stylosa,  224 ;  yeUow,  618 

iBolepis  gracilis  as  an  epiphyte,  177 

Ivy,  culture  of,  319 

Ivy  edgings  in  shady  places,  134 

Ivy  on  trees,  300 ;  on  stakes,  286,  306, 
336  ;  uses  of,  13 

Ixjas  in  pots,  378  ;  and  Sparaxis,  466  ; 
and  similar  plants,  623 

Ixora  Dufa,  329  ;  hybrida,  402 

Ixoias,  species  and  varieties  oi,  313 
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Levetzow's  flower-pot,  62 

Leucothoe  Davisire,  2 10 

Lewisia  rediviva,  689 

Liane  in  the  north,  a.  116 

Libonia  floribunda,  233  ;  ditto  in  win- 
ter, 15 

LiBBAEY  : 

Bible  Plants,  434 
Botany,  Uncle  Charlie's,  247 
Carters'  Practical  Gardener,  2?2 
•*  Challenger"  Expedition,  2^4 
Cookery,  French,  book  on,  425 
Ferns,  illustrationa  of,  222,  247 
Flore  dea  Jardina,  223 
Grammaire  Frangaiae,  223,  247 
Home  Naturaliat,  the,  247 
Hooper's  Gardening  Guide.  223 
Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris,  407 
Places,  poems  of,  435 
Pomological  Dictionary,  Leroy's,  261 
Richardson's  French  Agriculture,  246 
Rosarian's  Tear  Book,  21 
Rose  Amateur's  Guide,  Rivers',  43 
Travel  Talk,  Handbook  of,  536 
Vegetable  Cookery,  Manual  of,  247 

Lichen  geographicus.  663 

Lilacs  forced,  48  ;  in  darkness,  79  ;  Per- 
sian, 50 ;  forcing  ditto.  311,  468,  618, 

Lilium  auratum,  196, 248  ;  hardineaa  of, 
655  ;  V.  aulphate  of  lime,  197  ;  seed- 
ling plauta  of,  162 

Lilies  at  Tooting,  435  ;  cutting  down, 
in  bloom.181, 196. 237, 387, 489, 591 ;  cul- 
ture of,  Japan,  290 ;  Giant  Arum,  330; 


M. 

Magnolias  at  Tooting.  107 

Magnolia  eonspicua,  339,  329 ;  glauca, 

348  ;  Halleana,  272,  672 
Maiden-hair  tree,  propagating,  456 
Mammillaria  elephantidens,  545 
Mammillarias  and  Echinooacti,  613 
Manchester  Horticultural  Society,  273, 

685 
Manure,     Buffalo     Horn,     464;     "Le 

Floral,"  129 
Manures,  ariificial,  24,  176,  425 
Manuring  bush  fruits,  66 
Maple,  Crimson-leaved,  672 
Marica  paci&ca,  455 
Marigolds  (French  and  African),  281 
Marnock  portrait,  329,  430 
Martynia  fragrans,  415 
Masdevallia,  a  new,  313 ;  ignea  superba, 

114  ;  tovarenaia.  3  ;  radiosa.  326 
Maadevallias  at  St.  John's  Wood,  485 ; 

select,  103 
Maasangea  hieroglyphica,  669 
Mats,  reed,  273 
Meconopais  aculeata,  637 
Medinilla  magnifica,  335 
Medinillaa,  culture  of,  607 
Mediterranean  vegetation,  106 
Megaaea  purpurascens,  377 
Melons,  early,  66 ;  for  open  air,  451 ; 
in  bedding  plant  frames,  191 ;  insects 
on,  683 ;  ripening  of,  567  ;   splitting, 
659 
Mentone,  garden  at,  349 ;  plants  from, 

48  ;  spring  flowers  at,  306 
Mesembryanthemum  eordifolium,  40O 
Mice,    and   carbolic    soap,   265  ;    and 
paraffin,  207 ;   and    Solanums,    226 ; 
traps  for,  270  ;  and  cats,  430 
Mignonette,  and  bees,  36 ;  new,  407 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  68 
Mimuluaes,  culture  of,  in  pots,  484 
Mirabilis  multiflora,  159 
Mistletoe,  and  Apple  tree,  60 ;  damage 

done  by,  12 
Molopospermum  cicutarium.  169 
MonochEctum  ensiferum  in  Winter,  3 
Moss  on   lawns,  274,   559;   on  gravel 

walks,  348 
Mouse-trap,  a  new,  278 ;  perpetual,  365 
Mulberry  in  London,  611 
Mulberries,  629 
Mulching  in  winter,  213 
Mulgedium  Plumieri  as  a  wilderness 
.  plant,  618 
Mume  of  Japan,  283 
Murray,  the  late  Mr.  Andrew,  69 
Mushroom,  the  cave,  40,  66,  90 
Mushrooms,    French,    trade   in,    370  ; 
diseases  of,  112,420;  gathering,  388  ; 
in  cellars,  232;   in  March,  248;    in 
America,  372  ;  preservation  of,  697  ; 
in  pastures,  629 
Musk,  Harrison's  new,  278 
Musa  Cavendishi,  fine  cluster  of,  178; 

Ensete  in  Oxfordshire,  613 
Mutiaia  decurrena,  611 
Myoaotia    rupicola,   26,   276;   semper- 
florens,  694 


N. 

Naples,  tropical  plants  at,  260 

Narcissus,  the.  201 ;  aureus,  199  ;  Bulbo- 
codium,441.490 ;  Lncomparabilis  aurea 
tinctus  Leedsi,  273 ;  maximus,  326  ; 
minor,  163 ;  monophyllus,  199 ;  Paper- 
white,  433  ;  the  Poet's,  274        . 

Narcissi  at  Kew,  403;  at  Kenflmgton. 

Nasturtium,  the  Flame,  97 

Naudin,  M.,  225 

Nectarine  Victoria,  12,  26,  70  ,-.   „ 

Nectarines,    forcing,    341  ;    sheddmg 

fruit,  429 
Nephrolepis  Duffl,  138 
Nertera  depreasa,  propagatmg,  304 
Newly-set  trees,  care  of,  14 
Newtbwn  Pippins,  136, 197,  246,  438 
Niagara,  23 

Niphobolus  Heteractis.  158 
North  aspects,  value  of,  492 
Notes  on  injurioua  insects,  222 
Nut,  Mount  Atlaa,  H 


Oak  stubbs,  135 

Oaks,  removing  evergreen,  376 

Obituary,  15,  176,  326,  371,  129,  531,  686, 

Odontogloaaum,  a  fine,  103,  166;  par- 
dinum,  273 :  vexillarium  in  pans,  71 

Odon^oaoria  aculeata,  114 

CEnotheras,  6 

Olive  trees,  old,  619 

Olivier  de  Serres  Pear,  266 

Omphalodea  vema,  139 

Oncidium  concolor,  433  ;  Lanceanum, 
318 ;  leucochilum  at  Ferrieres,  3 

Oncidiums,  select,  68 

Onion,  a  wild,  238  ,  -.i..     ,-, 

Onion  seed,  196 ;  scarcity  of  ditto,  171 

Onions,  spring-sown,  173 

Onions,  transplanting,  270 ;  winter,  491 

Opuntias,  Belect,  106 

Orange  trees,  greenfly  on,  454,  but) 

Oranges,  home-grown,  1,  25 ;  long,  b»  ; 
soil  for,  481 

Orchard  caterpillars,  451 


urcnaru  ctii,oiiJi"a'^°,  ^-""_        ^,         p-_. 
Orchards  in    Midland   Counties,  665; 
ParUamentary   returns    concemmg, 
23 ;  two,  163 
Orchid  garden,  hardv.  691  _ 

OrohidsT86,  160,  299.  402,  455  608  532, 
681  628  •  at  Ch6lsea,71,138.235,377,329, 
459,614 ;  at  Clapton,  225,  637  ;  atDrum- 
lanrig,  637;  at  Glasnevin,  136;  at 
Gunnersbury,  199;  at  Holloway,  26, 
433;  at  Kew,  3;  at  Kingston,  94  ;  at 
Stamford  Hill,  228  ;  at  Tottenhain^  10 ; 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  113 ;  at  Whit- 
church Rectory,  71,  323 ;  insects  on, 
292,  600;  and  Ferns,  74;  and  Orchid 
houses,  133  ;  culture  of,  344 ;  cool, 
447  ■  exceptional,  265 ;  for  exhibition, 
617 !  hardy,  566 ;  in  winter,  37  ;  mixed 
collections  of,  228  ;  notes  on,  71,  108, 
168,187,240;  BngUah,  166;  potting, 
211:  specimen,  485 ;  three  rare,  ill; 
winter  treatment  of,  8  ;  winter-flower- 
ing 70. 100;  Ust  of  ditto,  103;  treat- 
ment of,  600 ;  in  York  Nurseries,  621 ; 
two  good  hardy,  614  , 

Orchis  f oUosa,  689 ;  latifoha,  814 

Orkney,  vegetation  in,  431 

Osiers,  606 

Osmunda  regalis,  481 

Ostrya,  a  large,  83 

OtiorhynchuB  sulcatus,  603  ;   notatuB, 

Oxalia  floribunda,  689 ;  violacea  alba. 


Paddington  Flower  Mission,  204 
Pajony  Perfection  Aster,  dwarf,  117 
Pffioniea,  Tree,  303,  323,  337 ;  ditto  and 

frost,  406,  433 
Paint  for  hot-water  pipes,  683 
Palings,  Roaes  on,  367 
Palma,  hardy,  47,  49 
Palmette-Verrier  in  bearing,  383 
Pampas  Grass,  31 ;  planting,  404 
Pampas  Graaa  plumes,  CaUforman,  221 
Pansy  beds,  123 
Pansy  Fred.  Perkins,  402 
Pansies,  fancy,  122, 141, 169 ;  culture  of, 

426 ;  in  pots,  187 ;  seedling,  459 ;  show. 

416 ;  from  Bath,  633 
Papaver  umbrosum,  461 ;  nudicaule  for 

cutting.  689  ,       ,     ^„ 

Paraffin  and  mice,  207  ;  and  scale,  69 
Parka,  American,  131 ;  f encea  for,  362 
Paris  Exhibition,  92,  111,  167,  218,  407 

433 ;  programme  of,  686 
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Parsley,  canker  in,  418,  453 

Parsnip,  culture  of,  371 

Passiflora  viLifolia,  561 

Pavonia,  a  new,  303 

Peach  blossoms,  retarding,  153 

Peach  leaves,  spots  on,  658 

Peach,  Purple -leaved,  672  ;  the  A  Bee, 
438,  468 ;  Progmore  Golden,  630 

Peach  tree,  French,  253 

Peaches,  black  fly  on,  481 ;  culture  of, 
368 ;  forcing.  341 ;  the  beat,  282 ;  early. 
587 

Peas,  early,  175,  550,  563,  593 ;  mice 
eating,  270;  sowing,  263;  ditto  late, 
349;  tall  o.  dwarf,  390;  Everlasting, 
646 

Pear,  best  baking,  253,  282;  blossoms, 
246  ;  ditto,  scarcity  of.  282,  308  ; 
Clapp's  Favourite  at  Norfolk,  14; 
Josephine  de  Malines,  333  ;  Beurre 
Dnmont,  491 ;  Palmette-Verrier,  383  ; 
winged  pyramid,  213;  late,  281;  se- 
lect, 118;    Winter  Nelis,  196,  222,  246 

Pelargonium  Fortitude,  531  ;  Lothair, 
114  ;  Vpsuvius,  459  ;  ditto,  a  good 
forcer,  29;  ditto,  and  its  sports,  15; 
M.  V.  Lemoine,  607  ;  leaver,  spot 
on,  166;  Inaulaire,  611;  Titania,  611 ; 
Amethyst,  611 ;  Invincible,  611  ;  Sym- 
metry, 611 ;  Dauntless,  611 ;  Marmion, 
611  ;  Criterion,  611  ;  Janette,  611  ; 
Placidura,  611 ;  Fanny  Catlin.  611  ; 
Manfred,  611 ;  Sunbeam,  611 ;  Ma- 
donna, 611  ;  monstrosities,  583 

Pelargoniums,  348,  608,  532  ;  atOlapton, 
273;  decorative,  495;  double.  162; 
disease  in,  633  ;  in  winter,  44;  large- 
flowering,  207  ;  outdoor,  336  ;  show, 
in  March,  180  ;  seedling  Cape,  233  ; 
Bemi-double  show,  233;  Zonal,  232, 
620  ;  scarlet,  among  Ferns,  603  ; 
winter  and  autumn,  603  ;  Ivy-leaved. 
622  ;  two  new,  622 

Pentstemon  Wright;  angustifolius.  691 

Pentstemona,  treatment  of,  54;  seedling, 

PeresMa  lychnidiflora,  181 

Persian  Lilacs,  50 

Petunia  and  the  Potato  bug,  420 

Petunias,  415  ;  indoors  in  spring,  407 

Phaius,  628 

Phalienopsida,  623  ;  at  Clapton,  63 

Pheasants  and  Crocuses,  228.  274 

Philodendrou  Carderi,  531 

Phormium  tenax  for  tying,  226  ;  varie- 
gatum,  335.  378  ;  atro-purpnreum, 
399;  vitality  of  Beed  of,  431 

Phlox  Drummondi,  284 

Phloxes,  cuttings  of  herbaceous.  123  • 
tall,  54,  241  ;  in  pots,  2 

Phyllocacttia  grandis,  613 

Phylloxera  at  Gnnnersbury,  178;  and 
Spain,  430  ;  in  France,  196 ;  in  Vic- 
toria, 248  ;  getting  rid  of,  163 

Pickeringia  montana,  363 

Picotees  and  Carnations,  123,  187,  234 
241,  499 

PilocereuB  Houlletti,  446 

Pinguicula  Vallianeriffifolia,  338 

Pinks  in  beds,  123 ;  Newmarket,  433 

Pines,  North  American.  391 

Pinus  excelsa,  171  ;  Laricio,  571  ■  v 
rabbits.  194 ;  Pence,  171 ;  Massoniana 
var.,  194 

Pippin.  Hotchkin,  112 

Pits  and  greenhouses.  86 ;  ventilatint'. 
270  "' 

Plantations,  situations  for,  392 

Plant  culture,  specimen,  332 

Plant-houses,  shading  for,  183 

Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare.  329 

Planting,  Quincunx,  245 

Plants,  Alpine,  87 ;  dividing,  247,  403 
cultivation  of,  513;  at  Botanic  Gar 
dens, Glasnevin, 459  ;  at  Colche8ter,407" 
613;  at  Heatherbank,  512;  at  Newry,84' 
407  ;  at  Norwich,  512  ;  basket,  24  ■ 
bedding,  from  seed,  209  ;  bedding  out' 
462  ;  British  fine-foliaged,  84  ;  for  co- 
Tert,  559  ;  culture  of  ornamental,  576  ■ 
dreaming  oi;,  403 ;  evergreen  wall| 
86  ;  figured,  454  ;  fine-foliaged,  508, 
632,  685 :  March-flowered,  335 ;  for 
carpet  bedding,  170 ;  for  cool  green- 
house, 431 ;  for  mid-winter  effects, 
203  ;  for  seed  producing,  281;  for  wild 
garden,  488 ;  garden  of  hardy,  431  ; 
eeographical  distribution  of,  16,  32, 
fiO  ;  graceful  basket,  537  ;  greenhouse, 
169 ;  winter  ditto,  231  ;  ditto,  and 
■tove,  83,  138,  632  ;  hardy,  at  Edin- 
burgh, 251 ;  at  Tooting,  178;  at  Totten- 
liam,3?9  ;  at  Tring,  537 ;  Cape.178  ;  for 
pot  culture. 162  ;  in  Dublin,  459  ;  under 
fflass,  108,  132;  in  Sussex,  7  ;  indoor 
winter,  336  ;  in  bloom  at  Colchester. 
637 ;  at  Torquay,  36 ;  Japanese,  a* 
Paris,  3 ;  making  hardy,  117  ;  mi 
cellaneous,  176, 402.  533,  685  ;  nam^* 


of,  348,  376.  410,  454  ;  neglected,  359 ; 
new,299,5n8,  531;on  Mount Hymettus. 
436 ;  propagating,  335  ;  ditto,  bedding, 
210  ;  rare  hardy,  299  ;  Rice-paper,  353; 
rock,  at  Weybridge,  25  > ;  ditto,  at 
Edinburgh,  485  ;  scent-j  ielding,  229  ; 
sulphate  of  iron  on,  295  ;  sub-tropical, 
169,613;  winter-blooming.  111,  139, 
204 ;  wintering  hardy,  84 ;  ditto, 
tender, 105;  heading  down  weakly,629 ; 
hardv,  for  cascades,  615  ;  notes  on,  615 

Plate,  the  Willow-pattern,  144 

Platycerium  grande,  72  ;  Hilli,  560 

Pleiones.  culture  of,  313 

Pleione  humilis,  26 

Plums,  Myrobalan,  92 ;  Transparent 
Gage,  352 ;  shedding  their  blossoms, 
429 


Polygala  Cham^buxus  purpurea,  36, 
49 ;  Dalmaisiana,  433 

Polyanthuses,  403  ;  duplex,  305  ;  Gold- 
laced.  406,  468,  535  ;  the  Blue,  277  ; 
seedling,  251;  and  Auriculas,  150; 
and  Primroses,  210,  249,  306 

Poplars,  331 

Poppies  in  India,  11 

Potato,  Alpha  Early,  371 

Potato  crop,  where  to  plant,  49,  153, 
200 ;  the,  550 

Potato  culture,  207  ;  ditto  in  Dorset, 
195 ;  removing  flowers  of.  311  ;  Gram- 
pian. 33;  native  country  of  ,339;  School- 
master, 494  ;  Bets,  Gxperimenti  with, 
133;  International  Show  of,  50;  the 
earliest,  650  ;  the  Vitelotte,  47  ;  forcing, 
110.125,477;  for  exhibition,  390  ;  for 
pots  and  frames,  195  ;  manure  for, 
S43 ;  salt  as  manure  for,  389  ;  seed, 
121 

Potatoes,  importation  of,  607 

PotentiUa  Prince  Arthur,  611 

Preston  Show,  561 

Primroses, 66;  Ealing  Crimson, 320;  Octo- 
roon, 220;  Prince  Charming.  326;  Scott 
Wilson,  320  ;  and  Polyanthuses,  249  ; 
Chinese,  136;  coloured,  221;  ditto  in 
woods,  437, 530.  642;  double  yollow,454, 
642  ;  early,  55, 177  ,-  for  waste  places, 
379,  407,  4U;  in  Kent,  269,  306;  na- 
turalising, 468;  Polyanthus-flowered, 
272 ;  woodland,  380  ;  altaica,  359  ; 
acaulis  sulphurea major,  455  ;  amcena, 
416;  ditto  in  pots,  330  ;  amcena  alba, 
446 ;  Primula  denticnlata,  178,  136, 
250;  japonica  for  wild  garden,  535; 
purpurea,  316  ;  ditto  and  P.  denticu- 
lata,  178  ;  Sikkimensis,  661 ;  sinensis 
fimbriata  coccinea,  175;  the  Chinese, 
114,  231  ;  advances  among,  315,  5S1  ; 
St.  John's  Wood,  26  ;  at  Sydenham, 
251  ;  hardy,  227  ;  hybrid.  228  ;  seed, 
285 

Privet  hedges.  597 

Privets,  raising,  300 ;  select,  410 

Propagating,  375;  Dahlias,  123 

Protectors,  reed  mat,  311 

Protection,  fruit  tree,  213,  254,  232.  343 

Prunus  avium,  205  ;  Mume,  232  ;  sero- 
tina,  360 

Paychotria  leucantha,  225 

Pteria  serrulata  cristata  major,  132 

Ptychosperma  rupicola,  607 

Pterostyrax  hispidum,  360 

Pulteniea  rosea,  224 

Puschkinias,  277 

Pyramid,  winged,  213 

Pyrethrums,  294 

Pyrus,  Maulei,  390  ;  rivularis,  492 


Qnercus  heterophylla,  196 
Quince,  large  white  Japan,  141 
Quinces,   new  Japan,  571 
Quincunx  planting,  245 


Hadish,  Tycoon,  121 

Rain  tree,  the,  239 

Rain-water,  cisterns  for,  88 

Raspberry  suckers.  431 

Rat  guard,  a,  219 

Red  spider,  poison  for,  504 

Reed  mats  for  protection.  273,  311 

Renanthera  coccinea,  266 

Retinospora  ericoides,  166, 176 

Rhenm  officinale,  434  ;  palmatura  var, 

Tanguticum,  444 
Rhinopetalum  Karelini,  3 


RhipidoDteris  peltata  gracillima.  402 

Rhipsalis  funalis,  315 

Rhodala  elegantissima,  33 

Rhodanthe  Mangleai,  415 

Rhododendron,  double,  407,  517,  559  ; 
Early  Gem,  31;  malformed.  506; 
Nuttalli,250  ;  occidentale,363  ;  pnecox, 
158  ;  Veitchi,  113  ;  the  Tocain.  611 

Rhododendrons  at  Chelsea,  355  ;  exhibi- 
tion of,  407 ;  Indian,  458 ;  in  the 
City,  4^5  ;  J.  Waterer's,  633  ;  on  chalk, 
376,  409  ;  Sikkim,  in  Devonshire,  467  ; 
11-  C  ,Miam  Park,  619 

Rhubarb,  295  ;  note  on  a  new,  462  ;  the 
Officinal,  617 

Rice  paper  plant,  109 

■Rivers,  Mr.,  the  late,  134 

Road  maknf?"  8^ 

uocket,  double  white,  536 

Rockeries,  natural,  201 

Rock  gardens,  shrubs  on,  309;  stone 
ledges  for,  541 

Rock  plants  at  Weybridge,  250 

Rock  Rose,  variegated,  70 

Rodgersia  podophylla,  457,  484 

Rogieria  cordata,  80 

Romneya  Conlteri,  40S,  456,  491 ;  at 
Colchester,  561  ;  from  seed,  400 

Romulea  Clusii,  407 

Root  crops,  thinning,  453 

Root  fungi,  172  ;  drowning,  212 

Roots,  storing,  154,  175;  buried,  of 
fruit  trees,  537 

Rosemary  in  spring,  381 

Roea  Brunoniana,  176;  polyantha,  136; 
rugoaa,  662,  617 

Rose  beds,  bulbs  in,  224 

Rose  blooms,  Christmaa,  93, 160,  249 

Rose  borders,  318 

Rose  cuttings,  308 

Rose  Boieldieu,  H.  P.,  402  ;  Oomelifl 
Cooke,  109,  138 ;  Cheahunt  Hybrid 
Tea,  461;  first,  of  the  year,  199,  250;  for 
the  wild  garden,  133 

Rose  garden,  an  amateur's.  24;  of  the 
future,  133 

Rose  houses,  454 

Rose  insects,  240,  503 

Rose,  Mabel  Morrison,  225  ;  Madame 
Welch,  225 ;  Banksian,  210,  243  ; 
Mar^chal  Niel,  166, 169,  376,617  ;  large, 
ditto,  433  ;  renovating,  ditto,  464  ;  Mrs. 
Laston,  H.  P.,  402 

Rose  roots  and  l-aad,  630 

Rose  season,  the,  502 

Rose  Society,  National.  114,  356 

Rose  trees,  blight  on,  274;  a  few  good 
garden,  71;  and  Grapes,  166,  190,  198; 
and  Rose  soils,  115;  culture  of,  357; 
all  the  year  round,  3  ;  blighted,  530  ; 
bush,  387  ;  blooms  for  exhibition,  609  ; 
climbing,  137  ;  fairy,  292  ;  for  forcing. 
168;for  winter  flowering,348;  for  walls, 
454  ;  French,  109  ;  free  and  shy  bloom- 
ing, 406 ;  green  fly  on,  506 ;  indoor. 
63  ;  late  pruned,  336  ;  malformed.  343, 
Mariichal  Niel,495,516,  699  ;  mildew  on 
286;  Moss,  in  Covent  Garden,  355; 
notes  on,  240,  286  ;  on  Brier  cuttings, 
303  ;  on  palings,  357  ;  plants  for  mix- 
ing with,  357;  pot,  477;  in  Covent 
Garden,  329  ;  propagating,  663  ;  pran- 
ing,  214,  357,  559  ;  rock,  484 ;  select, 
336 ;  Tea,  545  ;  ditto  on  north  walla, 
434;  notes  on  ditto,  137  ;  ditto  at  Syon 
House,  177  ;  two  new,  225  ;  three  new, 
236;  treatment  of  indoor,  521;  vase 
of,  137,  243  ;  wall,  477 ;  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  611  ;  indoor,  37 ;  British, 
596 ;  large,  609 

Roses,  culture  of,  699;  rules  for  judg- 
ing, 600;  borders  of,  617;  and  Rose 
stocks.  617 

Rotten  Row.  12,  144 

Royal  Academy,  note  from,  629 

Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  135^ 
248 

Roval  Botanic  Society.  196.  299,  402, 
507 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.OS,  166,  175, 
220,  272.  326,  377.  455.  507,  531,  660, 
686,  611 

Rubbish  heap,  flower  garden  on,  55 

Rnbus  deliciosus,  606,  636.  662 

Rudgea  macrophylla,  355 

Ruellia  rosea,  3 

Rust  preventives,  429,  454 


Saccolabiuma.  628 
Sadleria  cyathioidea,  607 
Saffron  plant  in  Greece,  229 
Salad,  Salsify  and  Turnips  as,  270 
Salt  as  a  manure,  389 
Salvia  gesnersefoUa,  681;  splendeus,  232; 
ditto  compacta  alba,  319 


Santolina  Incana,  387 

Sarracenia  Drummondi  alba,  225 

Sarracenias,  culture  of,  183 

Saxifraga  Bnrseriana,  143  ;  calyciflora, 
455  ;  flagellaris'  277  ;  nepalensis,  505, 
538  ;  oppositifolia,  199  ;  purpurascens, 
381 ;  pyramidalis,  637,  663  ;Wallacei, 
539 

Saxifrages  for  a  rockery,  481 ;  list  of 
414 ;  Whipcord,  277 

Scarlet  Runners  in  trenches,  420 

Scale  and  paraffin,  69 

Schizanthuses,  416 

Science,  freedom  of,  222 

Scitla  bifoha  var.  nivalis,  225 ;  tauricfl, 
250;  sibirica,  80;  ditto,  under  glass,167 

Scottish  Horticultural  Aaaociation,  47, 
134,  220,  430,  660 

Screens,  value  of,  14 

Seashore,  shrubs  for,  363 ;  vegetation, 
431 

Seats,  stone,  green  damp  on,  300 

Secateur,  the,  202,  243 

Sechium  edule,  158 

Sedumacre,  varieties  of,  222;  maxi- 
mum, 668 

Sedums,  awarf,  236 

Seed  adulteration,  376 

Seed  beds  and  seed  sowing,  174,  494 

Seed  boxes,  machine  made,  276 

Seed,  killed,  129 

Seed  Potatoes,  121 

Seed  saving,  treatment  of  vegetables 
for.  237 

Seeds  and  camphor  water,  244 ;  cheap 
collections  of,  206 ;  poisoned,  350;  sow- 
ing. 242  ;  vitality  of,  239 

Selaginella,  Browni,  416 ;  donticulata 
for  shelves,  464;  Mertensii  crispa,  495 

Benecio  elseagnifohus,  173 

Sequoia  gigantea,  332 

Sewage  gardening,  89 

Shading,  464,  464,  505 

Shakespeare's  garden,  378 

Shrubs  and  Fuschias,  410 

Shrubs  for  the  conservatory,  381 ;  for 
the  seashore,  363;  on  rock  gardens, 
309 ;  rabbit  proof,  640  ;  sleep-produc- 
ing, 454  ;  unmutilated,  331 ;  winter- 
flowermg,  139;  seaside,  620 

Sisyrinchium  striatum,  248 

Slugs,  403  ;  and  ducks.  350 ;  and  wire- 
worms,  429 ;  and  zinc  collars,  650 ; 
destroying,  275,  304,  356 ;  friendly, 
573  ;  how  to  get  rid  of,  273  ;  in  gar- 
dens, 604;  Kennet  salt  for,  390;  ex- 
periences with,  608 

Smoke,  effect  of,  on  trees,  100 

Snake  bitea,  remedies  for,  356 

Snowdrops  for  waste  places,  457  ;  in 
Covent  Garden,  136  ;  in  masses,  186  ; 
in  Somersetshire,  543  ;  on  atoneorop, 
136  ;  stealing,  306 

Snowflakea,  481,  506  ;  for  waste  places, 
457  ;  the  Spring,  225.  251,  432,  565 

Solanum  berries  and  mice,  208,  226 

Solanum  crispum,  459  ;  Empress,  113 

Soldanellaa,  the,  250 

Sorrel,  eradicatingj  627 

Sorrels,  improved.  493 

Sowing  early  melons,  66  ;  Lobelia  seed, 
63 

Sparaxia  and  Ixiaa,  455 ;  and  similar 
plants,  623 

Sparaxis  pulcherrima.  614 

Sparrows,  friend  or  enemy,  403 ;  in 
America,  366 

Spinach,  substitutes  for,  373 

Spirsea  palmata  elegans,  268;  Thun- 
bergi,  310,  329  ;  Aruncus,  639 

Square,  a  Dublin,  277 

Squares,  playing  cornera  in,  20 

Squilla  and  Irises,  seedUng,  250 

Squills  for  wild  garden,  456  ,  common, 
m  Greece,  239 

Stephanotis  floribunda  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, 639 

St.  Pancras  Gardens,  4 

Stocks,  East  Lothian,  36 ;  seed  of,  234 

Stove,  propagating,  659 

Strawberry,  crop  of,  1378,  668 ;  culture, 
376 ;  runners,  429 

Strawberries  and  soot.  608 ;  and  tho 
seasons,  307 ;  fertilization  of,  280, 
343  ;  forcing,  307  ;  market,  620  ; 
retarding  forced,  375;  tan  for,  436 
small,  629 

Streamlet,  garden.  111 

Structures,  ugly,  in  gardens,  37 

Sunflowera  as  tuel,  480 

Sun-ray  Pine,  the,  194 

Swedish  Turnips,  111 

Sweet  Brier  in  hedges,  433;  double- 
flowering,  613 

Sweet  Pea  Butterfly,  44 

Sweet  Peaa  as  basket  plants,  384 ;  sow- 
ing, 295 

Sweet  Williams,  284 

Sycamore,  114 

Sympathy  and  antipathy,  421 

Syzgium  Moorei,  156 
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T. 

Tabemsemontana  camassa,  429 
Tamarix  in  French  Gardens,  629 
Tar-paving  v^  weeds,  219 

Tasmanlan  vegetation,  279 

Tea  plant,  yield  of  a,  23 

Temple,  relic  of  the,  280 

Terminalia  elegans,  37 

Testacella  haliotidea,  673 ;    Maugei,  57S 

Testimonial,  Professor  Balfour's,  430 

Thalia  dealbata,  694 

Thalictmms  for  wild  garden,  622 

Thermometer,  a  new,  53 

Thickets,  tangled,  484 

Thorn,  the  Glastonbury,  609 

Thrift  as  an  edging,  694 

Thrifts,  large,  689 

Thuja  gigantea,  451,  559 

Tillandsia  zebrlna,  114 

TUlandsias  on  Fern  stumps,  182 

Timber,  Holly,  429 

Todea  superba,  446, 614  j  seedling  of,  292 

Tomato  Conqueror,  176 

Tomatoes,  early  planted,  453  ;  at  Chis- 
wick;  618 

Tools,  garden,  173 

Top-dressing  Auriculas,  123 

Torenia,  a  yellow,  485,  689 

Torquay,  plants  at,  3S 

Tovaria  oleracea,  512 

Town  garden,  my,  83 

Town  trees  and  shrubs,  40 

Toxicophl»a  spectabilis,  hardy,  407 

Transplanting  Gilies,  83 

Trapa  natans,  588 

Tree  Carnations,  79 

Tree  Ferns,  artificial,  136  j  in  Ireland, 
616 

Tree,  a  big,  461 

Tree-felling  by  machinery,  91 

Tree,  grand  myrtaceous,  166 

Tree  planting,  a  vicious  system  of,  13 

Tree  stumps,  destroying,  112 

Trees,  and  buildings,  29 ;  and  insects, 
530 ,  and  moisture,  82 ;  and  shrubs, 
procuring,  248 ;  and  white  mites,  172 ; 
clipped,  141 J  death  of  young,  206  ; 
gas  tar  on,  134 ;  Ivy  on,  300 ;  in 
SackviUe  Street,  Dublin,  172 ;  large, 
at  Hamhead,  172 ;  Lime,  at  Itongleat, 
330 ;  London,  30,  450  ;  newly  set,  14  ; 
planting  in  roads,  239  ;  roots  of,  and 
lungi,  172 ;  smoke  on,  100 ;  supports 
for,  309 ;  tall,  134 ;  transplanting,  29, 
69,  81,  97, 130, 171 ;  ditto,withont  balls 


of    earth,    194;    Wistaria    on,     92  j 

wreaths  on,  94 ;   yellOw-leaved,  662  ; 

killed  by  field  mice,  629 ;   measuring 

the  heights  of,  620 ;  concreting  wounds 

in,  620 ;  ascent  of  sap  in,  620 
Trellises,  arched,  342 
Trichomanes  reniforme,  464 
Trifolium  uniflorum,  434 
Tritoma  Uvaria  in  June,  612 
Tritomas  and  Geums,  224 
Tritonia  crocata,  661 
Tropseolum,  a  good  winter,  114  ;  azu- 

reum,  culture  of,  517 ;  Ball  of  Fire, 

199  ;  Jarratti,  538 ;  polyphyllum,  483  ; 

screens,  277  ;  speciosum,  97,  468,  483  ; 

list  of,  442  ;  tricolorum,  693 
Tuileries  Garden,  inner,  539 
Tulips,  694  J    at  Forest  Hill,  406  ;    for 

dinner-tables,  208 ;  Italian,  683  ;  Mrs. 

J.  Cutbush,  537  ;  notes  on,  187,  241, 

564 ;  stem-bulbs  in,  593 
Turkestan,  fruits  of,  314 
Turnips,  early,  270  ;  Swedish,  111 ;  and 

Salsify  as  salads,  270 
Tussilago  fragrans,  60,92,  91, 132,  249 


Ulmns  racemosa,  411 

United  Horticultural  Society,  248 

Utricularia  montana,  446 


V. 

TanUla,  229  ;  at  Syon  House,  178 

Vase  of  flowers,  9 

Vegetable  and  fruit  dryers,  602 

Vegetable  crops,  precocity  of,  177 ;  f  orC' 
ing,  65,  88';  washing  machine,  237 

Vegetable  food,  preserving,  698 

Vegetables  for  clay  soil,  360;  saving 
seed  of,  237;  scarcity  of,  121, 154 

Vegetation  and  weather,  72  ;  in  April, 
480  ;  in  February,  269  ;  in  March,  369  i 
in  May,  593 ;  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
178  :  in  the  Orkneys,  431  ;  in  Rou- 
melia,  670 ;  in  the  Levant,  626  ;  Medi' 
terranean,  105 ;  notes  on,  161 ;  Tas 
manian,  436 

Verbascum  olympicum,  485 

Verbenas  v.  Lantanas,  518 

Veronica  Blue  Gem,  186 


Vettiver,  229 

Victoria  Nectarine,  70 

Vine  borders,  making,  307 

Vine  culture,  pot,  119,  587 

Vine  fungi,  monograph  of,  676 

Vine  insects,  683,  609 

Vine  pest  in  Australia,  153 

Vine-leaf  excrescences,  609 

Vines,  air  roots  of,  213 ;  bleeding  in, 
263, 300, 308  ;  bottom-heat  for  pot,  21 ; 
culture  of,  367  ;  feeding,  491 ;  in  gar- 
dens, propagating,  21;  inarching, 
437  ;  low  temperatures  for,  344  ; 
manure  for,  348 ;  new  disease  in,  673 
syringing,  506 

Vineries,  manure  water,  492 

Violas,  467 ;  at  Chiswich,  490 ;  at  Swan- 
ley,  642 

Viola,  Bine  Perfection,  461  ;  hirta, 
white,  28fi  ;  Perfection,  481,  616  ; 
Yellow  Boy,  196 

Violet,  Belle  de  Chatenay,  117, 303 ;  new 
double,  117i;  Tellow  Dog's-tooth,  355 

Violets  and  Wallflowers,  185 

Violets  everywhere,  401 

Violets,  Neapolitan,  306;  propagating, 
162 

Vriesla  tesselata,  263 


Walks  and  weeds,  125 

Walks,  fruit-covered,  11, 68, 167 ;  garden, 

21 
Wall  climbers,  398 ;  copings,  wide,  176 
Walls,  fruit  trees  for  north,  26 ;  glass 

copings  for,  134 ;  plants  for,  95,  96 ; 

Hoses  for,  464 ;  wiring  garden,  574 
Wallflower,  Eaby  Castle,  327;  Chame- 
leon, 520 
Wallflowers  and  Violets,  185 
Wallflowers  in  Paris,  441 ;  seed,  284 
Wallichia  zebrina,  377,  402,  531 
Watercress  in  frames,  121;  in  winter, 

22 
Water,  Crotons  in,  70 
Water  Lilies,  planting,  464 
Water  Lily,  rose-coloured,  512 
Water  margins,  rocky,  321,  338 
Weather  and  fruit  crops,  300,  308,  587 ; 

and  vegetation,  72 
Weather  proverbs,  334 
Weeds  on  gravel,  683 ;  on  lawns,  274 ; 

on  walks,  219 


Wellingtonia,  an  avenue  tree,  36 
WelUngtonia  cones,  400 
Wellingtonia,  wood  of,  381 
Wheat  mill,  domestic,  21 
Whitchurch  Rectory.  Orchids  at,  74 
Wild  garden,  hardy  flowers  in,  87 
"  Wild  Garden,"  the,  113 
Willow,  Weeping,  for  conservatory,  459 
Willow  trees,  propagating,  176, 196 
Willows  of  Babylon,  620 
Windflowers  in  June.  5(!1 
Window  gardening,  373 
Winter  Crocuses,  55 
Winter  Heliotrope,  the,  91 
Winter-flowering  Fuchsia,  72  ;  Orchids. 

100 
Winter,  Begonia  insignis  in,"72  ;  mulch, 
ing  in,  213 

Wintering  tender  plants,  105 

Wireworm,  376 

Wistaria  on  trees,  92 

Wistaria  sinensis  on  trees,  112 

Wistarias  run  wild,  537 

Witloof,  the,  173 

Woodland  walks,  shrubs  and  flowers 
for,  640 

Woodlice,  destroying,  112,  400 

Woods,  Parhamentary  returns  concern- 
ing, 23 

Working  classes,  flowers  for,  406 

Worms,  Chestnut  cure  for,  198 ;  keep- 
ing down,  162 

Wreaths  on  trees,  94 


Xeronema  Moorei,  660 
Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,  537 


Tew,  green,  poisoning  by,  333 
Tew,  poisonous  principle  of,  309 
Tuccas,  group  of,  691 


Zamia  corrugata,  68 ;  lucida,  68  j  prin. 

ceps,  531 
Zi-Goma,  the,  379 
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ILLTJSTR^TXOilSrS, 


COLOURED         PLATES. 


ABELIA  FLORIBUNDA 
ACANTHOLIMON  VBNUSTUM 
ANTHURIUM,  WARD'S 
ASTERS,  NEW  TASSELLBD 

BEGONIAS,  NEW  TUBEROUS 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEBS 

DENDROBIUM  SUAVISSIMUM 

EVERLASTING  PEA,  THE 

FLAX,  WHITE  ROCK  ... 
FRITILLARIA  PUDICA 

IRIS  VICTORINE 
IXORA  DUFFI    

MAGNOLIA  HALLBANA 
MASDEYALLIAS,  GROUP  OF 


468 
186 
12 
364 

208 

234 

166 

546 

260 
698 


°0 
312 


572 
102 


ONCIDIUM  CONOOLOR  

PANSIES,  FANCY  

PANSIES,  SHOW  

PELARGONIUMS,  TWO  NEW  

PELARGONIUMS,  ZONAL,  BUNCH  OP      , 
PINGUICULA  VALLISNERI^FOLIA 
POLTGALA  CHAM^BUXUS  PURPUREA 
PTRUS  MAULEI  

QUINCE,  LARGE  WHITE  JAPAN 

ROMNEYA  COULTERI  

ROSES,  THREE  NEW  

SWEET  PEA— BUTTERFLY 

TROP^OLUMS,  TWO  HARDY         


122 
416 
622 
520 
338 
SI6 
390 

144 


44 
442 


ENGRAVINGS. 


A. 

Abies  poUta     

Acanthus  

Achimenes,  roots  of 

Adiantum  Capillua-Veueris 

Almond,  seed  of        

Alsophila  excelsa      

Andropogon  halepensis      

Apple,  Admirable  White    

„      Calville,  White  Winter     ... 

„     Newtown  Pippin     

,,      Reinette  de  Cans    

Aqviilegia  chrysantha         

Aralia  papyrifera,  sections  of  roots 

of     

Arnndo,  rocks,  and  water 

Afiparagns,  hardy  climbing 

„         shoot      

Athyrinm  Filis-foemina  Elworthi 

Avocado  Pear 

Azalea  iQdica,  cuttings  of 

B. 

Bankeia , 

Beach,  a  Tropic        

Beech,  a  Weeping     

Eeschomeria  bracteata      


Berry  Hill,  plan  of 

„  view  in  gardens  at 

Boletus  edulis 

Botanic  Garden,  Hobart  Town 

Bread-fruit,  the         

Bruguiera,  fruit  of    

Bryophyllum  calycinum    ... 
Buttercup,  section  of  flower  of 

C. 

Cactace®,  Mexican 

Cacti,  four  free-flowering  ... 
Caladium  esculentum 

,,        propagation  of   ... 
Camellias,  propagating 
Campanulas,  basket  of 
Candytuft,  dwarf  hybrid  ... 
Canistrum  aurantiacam     ... 

Cannon-ball  tree       

Cantua 

Carica  Papaya 

Cascade,  a  garden    

Casuarina        ,       ,., 

Cedrela  sinensis        

Cells  forming  vegetable  tissues 
Celosia  cristata  variegata  ... 
Cemetery,  a  garden 

,1         view  in  a 


Oeratonia  siliqua       

Cinchonas        

Cisterns  for  rain-water       ...        8 

Cocoa     

Cocoa-nut,  section  of  

Coprosma     Baneriana    variegata 

cutting  of 

Crocuses  in  wild  garden     

Cultivator,  Gilbert's 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum 
Cyclamens  in  wild  garden 

D. 

Dandelion,  crimped 

Date  Palms      

Dendrobium  Brymerianum 

DracEena  

Dryer,  fruit  and  vegetable... 

E. 

Elder,  the  dwarf       

Epilobium,  seed  of    

Euonymus,  seed  of 


Fern,  antheridium  of  a 
Fern  spores     


Fern,  spore-cases  of 

Picus  Sycomorus       

Flower-pot,  Levetzow's      

Flowers,  a  vase  of 

Forest  scene,  Australian    

Frangapani      

Fruit  arches     

Fruit  garden  espalier         

Fruit  tree  protection 313, 

Fuchsia  on  a  wall     

Fuchsia  propagation  

Fumigating  pan        

G. 

Garden,  a  churchyard        

Garden,  a  small        

Garden  Botany,  in  all  229  illustra. 
tions,  163,  190-91,  287-88,  316- 
18,  339-40,  368-67,  393-96,  422- 
23,  438-41,  466-67,  496-99,  624- 
26,  B61-64,  677-80,  603-07,  626-27 

Garden  implements,  Paxton        ... 

Garden  landscape,  small 

Garden  seat,  stone    

Garden  streamlet      

Geranium        

GleditBchia,  Weeping        
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Gonooals^x  pnlcher  ... 
Guava    


Hsemanthns     ... 
Heliopelta  M-itii 


Idesia  polycarpa       

Ivy  and  Virginian  Creeper 

Ivy,  Algerian 

Ivy-covered  rocks     


Jardiniere  in  bronze., 
Judas  tree,  old 
Juglans  longirostris  „ 
Jajabe  tree,  the 
June  day,  a     


K. 


Keatclinreh  Conrt 
Keynes,  John  ... 
Kidney  Bean  ... 


Landscape,  a  small  ... 
Landscape  by  Hobbema 


Leaf  fork,  a     , 

Lettuces  (26  illus.)     

Liane  in  the  north     ,„ 
Lianes 

Licmophora  splendida 

tfilium  bulbiferum    

Lily  seed  bad 

Lily,  seed  vessel  of 

Luxembourg  Garden,  view  i 
Lycoperdon  giganteum 
Lygodium  palmatum 


M. 

Mammillaria  elephantidens 

Mangrove  swamp,  a 

Maple  fruit      

Massangea  hieroglyphica 

Molopospermum  cicutarium 

Moss,  various  forma  of       

Musa  Ensete  in  Berkshire 

Mushrooms  and  Mushroom  caves* 
40.  41,  41 


N. 


Nut,  Mount  Atlas 

0. 

Oak  fence,  Worcestershire . 
Odontoglossum 
OUve  grove,  old 
Opuntias,  select 
Orchids,  epiphytal,  &c. 


Palmette-Verrier,  a 

Palm       

Palms,  Gru*gru         .^,        ... 
Pansy,  fruit  of  

,,       Lady  Rosa     

Parsnip  flower 

Peach  tree,  French 

Pears,  Beurr^  Dumont 

„      Olivier  de  Serres 

„      select    

,,      three  late       

Pear  tree,  winged  pyramid... 
Pereskia  lychnidiflora 
Philippine  vegetation 

Philodendrona 

Phormium  tenax  variegatum 

Pilocereus  Houlletti 

Pines,  North  American 

Pine  seed         

Pinua  escelsa,  scales  of 

),  ,,       seed  of 


„     Laricio,  cone  of 
„     Peace,  cone  of 
„         ,,       leaves  of 
,,         „       scales  of 
,,         ,,       seed  of... 
Primrose  bank,  a 
Pterostyrax  hispidum 
Pyrus  Maalei,  fruit  of 
„     japonica,  fruit  of 


Quincunx  planting 


R. 

Eannnculus  acris      ...        

Hat-guard,  a 

Reed  mat  protector 

Rhipsalis  funalis        

Rhododendron,  double       

Rhubarb  flower         

River  scene  at  sunrise        

,,  in      North  -  Western 

America    

Rocks,  with  Ivy  and  Briers 

Romneya  Coulteri,  fruit  of 

Rose,  a  bush 

Rosea,  a  border  of     

,,     propagation     

„    on  palings        

,,     vase  of 137, 


Saliaburia  adiantifolia 
Salsafy,  fruit  of 
Sambucus  ebulus 
Sand-box  tree ^ 


Sequoia  gigantea,  cone  of  ... 

Shrubs,  unmutilated 

,,       on  rock  gardens    ... 


,,  in  Somersetshire 

Sophora  japonica      

Sorghum  


South  Sea  Island  vegetation       ...  80 

Spade  transplanter 30 

Square  at  Moutrouge          20 
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Water,  rocky  margin  to 
Wei  witschia  mirabilia 
Wild  garden  in  spring 
Winged  pyramid  fruit  tree 
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DAYID    MOORE,    Ph.D.,    RLS. 

To  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  Director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  it  needeth  not  to  be  said  that  he  is  of  Scotch  descent;  indeed, 
we  believe  that  his  native  home  is  in  Forfarshire,  and  that  his  young  days  were  spent  not  far  from  the  Broes  of 
Angus.  Early  showing  a  remarkable  taste  for  floriculture,  he  was  sent  very  early  in  his  life  to  Dublin,  to 
be  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Mackay,  then  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  belonging  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
As  we  write  the  name  of  Mackay  we  are  tempted  to  a  digression  to  tell  of  the  genial,  pleasant  Scotchman 
who  was  the  very  founder  of  these  gardens,  and  whose  "  Flora  Hibernica "  was  a  work  well  up  to  the 
standard  of  its  day.  Under  such  a  master  all  young  Moore's  tastes  for  Natural  History  were  cultivated, 
and  he  rapidly  became  an  authority  on  the  Irish  plants.  About  1834  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland 
was  commenced,  and  David  Moore  was  appointed  on  it.  In  1837  the  first  volume  of  its  memoirs  was 
published,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Ordnance  Survey  of  Londonderry,"  and  contained  a  memoir  on  the  geology 
of  this  district  by  Capt.  Portlock,  on  its  political  and  antiquarian  history  by  Geo.  Petrie  and  J.  O'Donovan, 
and  on  its  botany  by  D.  Moore.  This  was  Moore's  first  contribution  to  science,  if  we  except  the  assistance 
he  gave  to  his  old  master,  Dr.  Mackay,  in  the  production  of  the  "  Flora  Hibernica,"  an  assistance  gratefully 
acknowledged  in  the  introduction  to  that  work.  The  projected  survey  of  Ireland  was,  however,  commenced 
on  far  too  elaborate  a  scale  to  be  in  like  manner  continued  ;  and  although  a  vast  amount  of  material  was 
collected  towards  elucidating  the  history  of  others  of  the  Irish  counties,  yet  these  were  never  published,  and 
the  botanist  of  the  survey  soon  after  this  date  resigned  his  post,  and  was  elected  Director  of  the  Gardens  at 
Glasnevin,  then  belonging  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  the  improvements  of  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Moore 
will  ever  be  connected.  Often  sorely  hindered  for  want  of  funds,  with  but  few  sympathetic  spirits  to  cheer 
him  on,  the  Doctor  laboured  long  and  hard,  until  he  has,  as  now,  made  these  gardens  to  hold  their  own 
amid  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Pleasantly  situated  by  the  bank  of  the  little  Tolka,  associated  with  the  memories 
of  Tickell,  Swift,  and  similar  men.  Nature  had  done  much  for  them — the  gardener's  art  but  little.  It  is 
now  a  story  too  well  known  to  need  repeating — how  Moore,  working  in  unison  with  Nature,  made  these 
gardens  ueef al  to  the  practical  gardener,  useful  to  the  scientific  botanist,  ah !  and  useful,  too,  to  the  hard- 
worked  citizen  who,  amid  their  gay  parterres,  shady  walks,  or  by  their  river's  side,  shakes  off  some  of  that 
sad  accumulation  of  week-day  dust,  and  feels  himself  the  better  thereby.  Moore,  despite  his  Scotch  descent, 
had  learned  in  his  adopted  country  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  he  welcomed  the  thousands  who 
wandered  over  these  grounds  on  a  fine  summer's  Sunday.  Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  experi- 
mental work  either  carried  out  or  superintended  in  these  gardens  by  Moore.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recollect  the  numbers  of  new  plants  first  introduced  to  our  gardens  from  Glasnevin,  the  numbers  of 
interesting  plants  first  flowered  or  fruited  here,  and  the  numbers  of  new  hybrid  forms  first  raised  there,  all 
of  which  well  merited  the  honourable  mention  of  his  name  by  the  now  President  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
Director  of  Kew  in  the  dedication  to  Dr.  Moore  of  the  29th  Volume  of  the  Third  Series  of  the  Kew 
Journal  of  Botany,  "to  one  who,  maintaining  a  very  rich  and  beautiful  Botanic  Garden  at  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  has  advanced  Botanical  Science  by  many  original  observations  and  experiments."  Of  Dr. 
Moore's  more  original  botanical  work  we  can  here  only  mention  the  "  Cybele  Hibernica,"  undertaken  conjointly 
with  A.  G.  More,  P.L.S. ;  his  works  on  the  Irish  Mosses;  on  the  Irish  Liverworts;  and  on  the  Irish  Grasses. 
For  a  record  of  his  practical  researches,  of  his  many  tours  to  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Norway  in  quest  of  botanical  information,  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life, 
now  surrounded  by  many  grateful  and  attached  friends,  we  trust  he  may  long  be  spared  to  preside  over 
the  beatitifal  gardens  which  owe  so  much  to  his  labours. 
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CHARLES    LA^VSON,    OF    EDINBURGhH. 

Chaeles  Lawson,  ■whose  portrait  forms  a  frontispiece  to  the  present  volume,  was  born  in  1794,  and  had, 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  21st  of  December,  1873,  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Petek  Lawson,  the  founder  of  the  nursery  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  name  was  destined  to  become  so  well  known,  not  merely  in  Scotland,  but 
throughout  the  world.  Established  in  1770,  the  firm  of  Peter  Lawson  &  Sons  had  acquired  a  stable 
footing  before  the  removal  of  its  original  partner.  In  1821,  Chaeles  Lawson,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  business,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  its 
sole  management.  The  energy  and  intelligence  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  its  afiairs  soon 
placed  the  firm  in  a  most  prominent  position,  rendered  it,  in  fact,  a  power  in  matters  agricultural  as 
well  as  horticultural  in  this  country,  and  extended  its  ramifications  into  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe. 
It  was  Mr.  Lawson  who  in  1833  introduced  the  Italian  Ryegrass.  To  his  enterprise,  also,  we  owe, 
among  other  obligations,  the  introduction  of  the  Austrian  Pine  and  the  Lawson  Oyijress,  a  species  named 
after  him,  a  compliment  well  bestowed.  Besides  his  services  in  the  way  of  introducing  useful  - 
plants,  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  literature  of  gardening,  agriculture,  and  arboriculture.  The 
horticulturist  and  the  agriculturist  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  "  Agrostographia,  or  Book  of  Grasses,"  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions,  and  is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  British  book  on  the  subject,  not 
only  for  the  guidance  of  the  seed  trade,  but  for  other  purposes.  The  "Agriculturist's  Manual,"  published 
in  1836,  was  a  familiar  description  of  the  agricultural  plants  cultivated  in  Europe,  with  practical  obser- 
vations respecting  those  suited  to  the  climate  of  Britain.  This  work  has  also  proved  its  usefulness  by 
running  through  several  editions.  The  "  Pinetum  Britannicum "  was  a  description  of  the  hardy  trees  of 
the  Pine  tribe  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  dedicated  to  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  who  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  undertaking.  Of  this  splendid  book,  which 
contained  coloured  23lates  of  the  various  trees  described,  with  enlarged  drawings  of  their  flowers  and  fruit, 
only  one  hundred  copies  were  printed.  In  addition  to  the  above,  several  other  f)ublications  of  a  practical 
nature  bespoke  the  unwearied  attention  that  Mr.  Lawsoh  bestowed  on  all  departments  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  As  a  young  man  he  joined  with  a  few  others  of  kindred  views  and  interests  in 
an  endeavour  to  break  down  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Mark  Lane  monopoly,"  by  which  the  seed  trade 
was  seriously  hampered.  This  movement  was  successful,  and  Mr.  Lawson  also  did  good  service  in  securing 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  seeds  imported  into  this  country.  His  well-earned  eminence  in  his  business 
secured  for  him  the  appointment  of  seedsman  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland — an 
office  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He  was  likewise  entrusted  with  the  curatorship  of  the  Agricultural 
Museum,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society,  which  at  one  time  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  premises  on  George  IV.  Bridge,  but  for  which  some  years  ago  more  suitable  accommodation  was 
found  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  Great 
Eshibition  of  1851  the  Lawson  firm  made  a  comijlete  collection  of  all  the  Grasses  and  other  vegetable 
products  of  Scotland,  accompanied  with  a  synoptical  statement  of  much  interest  and  value.  This  contri- 
bution to  the  Exhibition  attracted  great  attention,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  Council  Medal.  The 
collection  was   ultimately  divided   between  Kew  Gardens   and  the   Highland   Society's  Museum   above  referred 
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to.  Mr.  Lawson's  knowledge  of  seeds  and  plants  was  further  turned  to  account  in  connection  with  the  first 
Great  Exhibition,  in  his  appointment  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  and  reporting  on  that  class  of  contributions.  The  Exhibition  of  1862  was  enriched  by  the  Lawson 
firm  with  a  great  collection  of  British  vegetable  products,  which  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  Russian 
Government.  Mr.  Lawson's  active  participation  in  the  business  of  his  firm  may,  we  believe,  be  said  to 
have  ceased  about  1850.  He  never  withdrew  from  partnership,  but  handed  over  the  reins  to  his  sons, 
by  whom  the  business  was  carried  on  until,  they  being  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  it  was  in  January 
1873  handed  over  to  a  limited  liability  company.  It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  business  that  Mr.  Lawson  began  to  ake  a  leading  share  in  the  public  affairs  of  his 
native  city.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  of  one  who  had  been  so  extensively  engaged  in  trade,  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  body  he  became  Chairman  in  1859. 
The  business  of  the  Merchant  Company  also  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention,  and  after  the 
usual  term  of  service  in  the  lower  grades  of  office,  he  was  elected  to  the  Master's  chair  in  November, 
1861.  In  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  both  these  important  corporations,  he  showed  himself  a 
clear-headed,  sagacious  man,  resolute  to  concentrate  attention  upon  matters  of  real  public  importance,  and 
laying  hold  of  these  with  a  firm  and  comprehensive  grasj).  As  Chairman  in  the  one  case  and  Master 
in  the  other,  he  further  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  conduct  both  in  his  town  mansion  and  at  his 
country  residence  at  Borthwick  Hall,  a  place  which  he  had  at  considerable  expense  converted  into  a  beautiful 
property.  By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Town  Council  he  was  elected  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1862 
a  position  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  Edinburgh,  whose  Council 
Chamber  is  adorned  with  his  portrait,  Mr.  Lawsox  wUl  long  be  remembered,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  think 
that  when  misfortune  had  overclouded  his  brUliaut  career,  there  were  found  a  goodly  number  of  eminent 
citizens  to  band  themselves  together  to  secure  peace  and  comfort  for  his  declining  days. 
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A    WEST    OF    IRELAND    GARDEN. 

Beadtipul  is  this  Christmas-day  morning  !  The  sun  is  fast 
transmutine;  the  crystals  of  silver,  formed  by  last  night's 
feeble  frost,  into  glittering  iridescent  pearls,  and  hanging 
them  in  myriads  on  countless  blades  of  Grass — at  the  same 
time  brightening  with  his  rays  the  many  flowers  and  leaves 
that  adorn  the  small  garden  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
Situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  cottage  occupied  by 
the  writer,  this  favourite  resort  of  his  and  his  belongings  is 
enclosed  for  the  most  part  by  two  crescent-shaped  Boulderies 
that  form  a  broken  semicircle  208  ft.  in  length,  and  from  3  ft. 
to  8  ft.  in  height,  made  up  of  the  remains,  intermixed  with 
earth,  of  old  walls,  which  formerly  partitioned  the  adjacent 
field  into  Potato  plots  ;  such  old  walls  have  made  the  suburbs 
of  Galway  famous  in  song  and  prose ;  but  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  hand  of  ruthless  culture.  Little  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  before  this  place  was  taken  by  its  present 
occupant,  there  was  no  enclosure  ;  four-footed  domestics — the 
ordinary  adjuncts  of  a  country  house  in  the  west  of  Ireland^ 
had  free  access  to  the  "  hall  door." 

The  boulderies  have  the  side  which  the  cottage  faces  irregu- 
larly sloping ;  but  the  outer  side  is  perpendicular,  or  wall- 
built.  Fixed  in  the  stones  and  earth  of  the  sloping  sides  are 
large,  much-weathered,  erratic  boulders  of  granite,  many  of 
them  weighing  several  hundredweights  each,  irregularly  piled 
one  on  the  top  of  another,  as  if  they  had  been  shot  off  from  a 
small  glacier,  and  formed  its  terminal  moraine;  but  the 
erratics,  instead  of  being  imbedded  in  an  iceberg,  or  a  glacier, 
as  doubtless  was  once  the  case,  are  now  embosomed  amongst 
shrubs — mostly  evergreens.  These  consist  of  Bscallonia  mac- 
rantha,  partly  in  flower ;  Cotoneasters,  loaded  with  coral 
berries,  affording  food  for  thrushes  and  other  birds  ;  Berberis 
Darwini ;  Veronica  Andersoni,  highly  floriferous,  and  other 
species ;  Melianthus  major,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  Sweet 
Brier,  its  branches  suspending  clusters  of  scarlet  hips;  Yucca 
filamentosa,  and  others ;  large-leaved  Myrtle,  in  flower  ;  Phy- 
gelus  capensis ;  variegated  form  of  Euonymus  japonicus, 
Himalayan  Cedar,  too  much  exposed  to  become  a  tree ;  Rho- 
dodendron hirsutum,  and  other  varieties  of  that  genus  ;  varie- 
gated Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  Fuchsia  gracilis,  and  other  varie- 


ties, in  their  last  stage  of  flowering  and  leafage ;  while 
interspersed  here  and  there  are  perennial  Candytufts, 
various  Saxifrages,  Helianthemums,  Lithospermum,  Heaths, 
Aubrietias,  variegated  Lemon  Thyme,  a  spreading  Campanula, 
still  in  flower.  Ferns  of  hardy  sorts,  and  a  profusion  of  other 
plants.  A  projecting  portion  oE  tbe  ridge  has  been  made 
into  a  rockery,  formed  of  time-worn  blocks  of  limestone, 
between  which  are  growing  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  retaining 
its  green  fronds,  and  other  tiny  evergreen  Ferns,  and  perennial 
Mesembryanthemums,  the  pretty  Lycopodium  helveticum, 
vying  with  the  surrounding  Moss  in  colouring  with  bright 
green  the  stony  recesslets. 

The  enclosed  parterre  contains  fourteen  beds  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  separated  by  broadish  Grass  verges,  and  set 
ofi!  with  herbaceous  plants  and  evergreens.  Standing  conspi- 
cuously are  Yucca  gloriosa,  nearly  7  ft.  high  ;  a  good-sized 
variegated  Y.  aloifolia,  a  large  Chamsrops  Fortunei,  Retinos- 
poras  of  different  kinds,  and  a  noble  Cordyline  australis  nearly 
18  ft.  in  height  (planted  in  too  exposed  a  place,  when  quite 
young,  eight  years  ago).  This  gem,  which  has  not  flowered 
yet,  has  braved  many  a  bitter  blast  from  the  Atlantic.  AH 
who  see  it  give  expressions  of  surprise,  and  ask,  how  high 
will  it  grow  ?  Associated  with  these,  arranged  somewhat  in 
the  "  wild  garden"  st>'le,  are  the  herbaceous  plants,  generally 
in  full  foliage,  and  a  good  number  of  them  bright  with  flowers. 
Here  may  be  found  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  of  various 
colours ;  Sohizostylis  coccinea — a  glowing  clump  of  which  is 
growing  in  almost  every  bed ;  Brodium  Manesoavi — as  bright 
and  purely  coloured  as  it  has  all  along  been  since  early  spring  ; 
Anemone  Hortensis  and  Primulas,  too  premature  in  their 
blooming;  double  and  single  Stocks— gaily  dressed  as  in 
spring :  and  an  Iris  reticulata,  nearly  ready  to  unfold  its  purple 
and  golden  flowers  ! 

On  some  trellis  work,  passing  an  uncovered  or  al  fresco 
portico,  Rhodochiton  volubile,  in  its  second  winter,  is  hanging 
in  festoons,  which  are  strung  with  rosy-purple  bells — rather 
uncommon  for  outside  decoration  at  the  present  time  of  the 
year.  Rose  Victor  Verdier  is  below  with  some  imperfectly- 
developed  buds  (a  full-blown  one  was  taken  from  it  the  other 
day) ;  in  close  companionship  is  a  Tropffiolum,  bearing  green 
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leaves,  and  a  few  flowers,  wonderfully  fresh.  Adjacent,  with 
its  large  leaves  standing  boldly  erect,  is  a  largish  specimen  of 
the  so-called  "  Lily  of  the  Nile,"  that  gave  birth  during  the 
past  summer  to  nearly  a  dozen  and  a-half  of  its  glorious 
flowers. 

In  the  little  arboretum,  into  which  the  garden  gradually 
merges,  there  are  growing  Coniferas,  Arbutus,  Evergreen 
Oalcs,  New  Zealand  ITlax  in  noble  masses,  Benthamia  fragifera, 
and  several  more  trees  and  shrubs — all  green  and  fresh  as 
though  it  were  a  summer  day.  Other  plants  I  have  tried,  but 
they  failed  to  gi'ow.  Doubtless,  success  would  attend  the  trial 
of  many  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure.  I  see  no 
reason  why  some  hardy  kind  of  Tree  Fern  (perhaps  Alsophila 
australis),  with  a  little  attention  to  it  for  a  few  years,  could 
not  be  made  to  ornament  a  sheltered  nook  close  by.  My 
kind  friend.  Dr.  Moore,  of  Glasnevin  Gardens,  has  succeeded 
in  growing  in  the  open  air,  for  some  years  past,  a  specimen  of 
an  Andesian  Palm,  Jubasa  spectabilis,  which  promises  much 
for  this  mild-wintered  spot.  I  shall  never  be  content  until  the 
Lapageria-flowering-like  Philesia  buxifolia,  and  some  other 
recent  introductions,  are  flourishing  on  the  boulderies.  What 
a  different  aspect  is  presented  by  the  place  under  description 
to  that  which  the  gardens  of  my  early  days,  in  the  north  of 
England,  exhibited  at  this  season  !  In  summer,  however,  the 
gardens  there  make  ample  amends  for  their  wintry  dreariness. 

I  am  now  reminded  of  certain  drawbacks,  of  which  an 
amateur  florist  in  this  part  of  Ireland  has  some  ground  to 
complain.  The  Atlantic  warms  his  winters  and  cools  his 
summers,  and  the  great  amount  of  rain  he  experiences  spoils 
many  of  his  favourites.  In  all  probabiUty,  insufficient  heat 
in  summer,  and  the  large  rainfall,  combined  with  a  not  over 
grateful  soil,  prevents  his  garden  being  enriched  during  the 
full  flowering  season  with  that  wealth  of  floral  beauty,  which, 
developing  itself  spontaneously  as  it  were,  adorns  even  the 
humblest  cottages  in  England — especially  in  Devonshire,  Dor- 
setshire, and  Cornwall.  Nevertheless,  how  lovely  many  a 
neglected  spot  in  those  favoured  counties  could  be  made  if 
the  aesthetics  of  natural  scenery  and  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  plants  were  more  generally  cultivated  than  is  the  case  by 
those  of  whom,  from  their  position  in  life,  such  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Keturning  to  a  regretable  theme,  often  do  I  complain  of  my 
inability  to  grow  Roses.  Marechal  Niel  and  others  have  gone ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  train  over  the 
portico,  will,  to  all  appearance,  soon  follow ;  only  one  exception 
to  these  misfortunes  can  be  recorded,  which  is  afforded  in  the 
prolific  and  rampant  Pelioite  Perpetuelle — justly  so  named. 
Pampas  Grass  seems  to  be  a  failure.  Several  of  my  Fuchsias, 
Pelaroguiums,  including  a  Clematis,  are  often  attacked  by  that 
vile  pest,  the  Peronospora,  which  shrivels  up  and  blackens  their 
flower-buds  and  young  leaves,  leaving  them  converted  to  tinder. 
As  to  Pentstemons,  and  most  of  the  sub-tropical  plents,  such 
as  I  saw  growing  luxuriantly  in  Battersea  Park  in  September 
last,  they  would  only  succeed  here  in  a  greenhouse,  under 
which  Flora  is  wont  to  smile  freely  and  joyously. 

It  need,  therefore,  be  no  surprise  that,  influenced  also  by 
other  and  higher  considerations,  I  am  longing  to  meet  with 
an  inexpensive  place  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  drier 
and  sunnier  than  it  is  in  this  district,  and  where  dull,  leaden- 
grey,  impenetrable  clouds  more  frequently  give  place  to 
bright  blue  skies.  Still,  dear  old  Galway  has  charms,  of  which 
many  other  towns  with  higher  pretentions  may  reasonably  be 
envious.  _  William  King. 

Glenoir,  near  Galway. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES  IN  POTS. 

GroWehs  of  herbaoeona  Fhloxea,  who  wish  to  make  a  fine  display 
during  the  coming  summer,  are  reminded  that  now  is  the  best  time 
for  setting  about  the  necessary  arrangements  for  effecting  that  end. 
As  a  rule,  Phloxes  are  planted  out  in  borders,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  grow  on  year  after  year  (often  without  even  dividing  them),  the 
natural  consequence  being  that  the  flowers  grow  small  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  leas  as  regards  size,  and  the  markings,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  are  not  so  well  defined  as  when  grown  in  a  proper  manner. 
Phloxes  when  grown  in  pots  are  impatient  of  shifts,  and  great  care 


should  be  exercised  in  such  operations.  Presuming  the  grower  to 
have  some  good  two-year-old  plants,  a  careful  shift  should  be  given  to 
pota  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  those  which  they  are  now  in.  This 
should  be  performed  at  once,  and  when  they  commence  to  push  up 
their  growths  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife,  in  removing  all  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  or  four  strongest  shoots,  is  necessary.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  potting  to  leave  Bufficient  room  for  a  top-dressing 
of  rotten  manure  later  in  the  season ;  as,  unless  this  be 
given  them  (from  the  fact  of  the  roots  rising  to  the 
surface)  incalculable  mischief  will  be  done,  both  as  respects 
flower  and  foliage.  If  the  pots  be  plunged,  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  frequent  doses  of  very  mild  liquid  manure  be  given 
(the  latter  simultaneous  with  the  forming  of  the  flower-buds),  a  grand 
display  caunot  fail  to  be  the  result.  Those  who  intend  growing  these 
Phloxes  for  the  first  time  are  reminded  that  to  expect  a  large  head 
of  bloom  from  plants  aa  usually  sold,  would  be  fallacious ;  but  if 
application  be  made  to  a  nurseryman  for  two-year-old  plants  (costing 
but  a  trifle  more  than  plants  just  rooted),  a  very  satisfactory  display 
will  be  the  result — one  well  worth  the  time  devoted  to  them.  One 
drawback  belonging  to  these  plants  for  purpoaea  of  exhibition  ia  the 
aucceasional  opening  of  the  individual  blooms ;  but  even  this  can  be 
obviated  by  giving  the  plant  a  thoroughly  good  soaking  of  water  and 
shutting  it  up  in  a  close  greenhouse  ;  this  in  a  few  days  will  cause  all 
the  flowers  to  expand  at  once.  To  give  a  selection  is  unnecessary, 
aa  most  nurserymen  can  supply  good  kinds  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
many  of  the  Continental  and  home-raised  varieties  differ  only  in 
name.  P.  T.  Davis. 

Plumsiead, 


Premature  Spring  riowers. — There  is  something  singularly 
pleasing  in  having  a  fine,  sunny  day  for  the  last  of  the  year,  and  in 
being  enabled  to  walk  about  one's  garden  in  comfort  to  see  the 
charming  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Aubrietias,  Pansiea,  and  other 
plants  coming  freely  into  flower,  and  reminding  one  of  the  beauties 
to  be  looked  for  in  April.  The  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  varieties  of 
the  Primula  family  are  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
race,  rich  and  varied  in  colours,  and  coming  into  bloom  when  the 
majority  of  hardy  plants  are  at  rest.  A  few  dozens  of  these,  lifted 
from  their  beds  into  pota  and  put  into  a  cool  house,  will  be  found  to 
rival  the  Chinese  Primrose  in  floriferousness,  and  to  excel  it  in 
colours  and  variety. — D. 

Berberis  Darwini  a  good  Hedge  Plant. — We  have  here  a 
hedge  of  this  Berberis  250  yards  long,  4  ft.  high,  and  l-^  ft.  through, 
and  well  furnished  from  bottom  to  top.  In  fact,  one  can  scarcely  see 
through  it,  even  at  this  time  of  year ;  but  in  spring,  when  studded 
with  thousands  of  bright  racemes  of  flowers,  it  is  an  object  of 
special  beauty,  only  requiring  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  In 
autumn,  too,  it  has  a  fine  effect  when  covered  with  myriads  of 
purple  berries,  of  which  the  birds  are  very  fond.  In  short,  a  hedge 
of  this  Berberis  will  hold  its  own  against  all  comers,  and  will  be 
equally  pleasing  either  in  a  large  or  small  garden.  There  is  no  need 
for  making  the  soil  in  which  it  is  to  grow  rich,  for  here  it  is  quite 
robust  in  common  loam.  After  planting,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
clip  it  once  a  year,  which  it  withstands  quite  aa  well  as  the  common 
Thorn.  In  some  places,  Privet  is  planted  along  with  White  Thorn, 
so  aa  to  make  an  evergreen  hedge  ;  but  Berberis  Darwini  wonld,  in 
many  respects,  make  the  best  hedge.  There  would  be  no  difiScnlty 
in  getting  it  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high,  and  well  furnished  from  bottom  to 
top,  capable  of  resisting  cattle  and  sheep.  B.  Darwini  is,  there- 
fore, really  one  of  the  very  best  plants  for  making  garden  hedges. 
— C.  Penfokd,  Tov-erscourt. 

Some  Uses  of  Birdlime. — The  Holly  has  its  economical  uses. 
The  middle  bark,  under  proper  manipulation,  yields  birdlime,  which, 
however,  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Mistletoe.  The  Japanese 
find  some  curious  uses  for  this  substance.  Traps  for  rata  are  made 
in  the  simplest  poaaible  manner,  by  placing  pieces  of  board  or  card 
smeared  with  it  near  their  holes.  Spread  upon  Bamboo  leaves  it  is 
used  for  catching  flies  and  other  insects.  Even  fleas  are  no  match 
for  Japanese  ingenuity,  for  they  are  trapped  in  bed  by  birdlime 
spread  on  pieces  of  board,  the  board  being  arched  over  with  bent 
Bamboo  to  prevent  the  birdlime  from  adhering  to  the  bedding. 
Possible  uses  of  this  viscid  article,  auch  aa  a  snare  for  cockroaches, 
mice,  &c.,  will  at  once  suggest  thsmselves  to  our  readers.  Even 
animals  as  large  as  monkeys  are  caught  by  its  means  in  Japan. 
Ornithologists  may  take  a  hint  as  to  bird  catching  from  the  Japanese 
method.  Long  stems  of  Wistaria  are  smeared  with  birdlime  and 
floated  out  in  estuaries,  and  even  on  the  sea,  in  parts  frequented  by 
birds,  and  wild  fowls  are  in  this  way  bagged  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Many  other  uses  are  given  in  an  interesting  report  on  this 
subject  from  Mr.  Consul  Annealey. 
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Kew. — This  week  there  ai-e  several  very  beautiful  Orehida  in 
flower,  in  addition  to  many  which  have  been  previoualy  noticed.  One 
of  the  handaomeat  ia  a  very  fine  variety  of  Dendrobinm  primulinnm, 
the  pendulous,  deciduous  sterna  being  clothed  all  their  length  with 
two  rows  of  lovely  flowers,  ao  delicate  aa  to  appear  semi-tranaparent. 
The  ground  colour  ia  a  very  pale  primrose,  auffused  with  a  pleaaing 
roay.purple.  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  pendulum,  haa  larger  and  more 
riohly.coloured  flowera  than  the  type ;  it  comes  from  India,  although 
China  is  given  aa  the  head-quarters  of  D.  nobile  itself.  D.  Pierardi 
has  a  drooping,  deciduous  habit,  and  white  and  lilao  flowers ;  its 
strong  constitution  and  free-flowering  properties  render  it  a  favourite 
with  Orchid  growers.  Given  a  sufficient  number  of  plants,  this 
species  could  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round  without  any  great 
trouble.  D.  Wardianum  is  a  magnificent  species  from  Assam  ;  it  has 
knotted  stems  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  next  species.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tipped  with  magenta ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  lip  is  rich  orange,  with  crimson  spots.  D.  orasainode  ia  a  very 
handsome  species  from  Moulmein ;  the  waxy. white  sepals  and  petals 
are  tipped  with  rich  purple,  and  the  lip  is  white,  with  a  blotch  of 
orange  at  the  base.  Barkeria  Skinneri  is  a  very  useful  winter, 
flowering  Orchid  from  Guatemala ;  its  compact  habit,  and  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  make  it  particularly  valuable.  Perhaps  the  most 
showy  species  of  the  genus  Polystachya  is  P.  grandiflora,  from  Sierra 
Leone  j  it  has  large  flowers  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  relieved  by  two 
purplish  blotches.  The  habit  of  the  plant  and  the  general  structure 
of  the  flower  of  Angrcecum  pertuaum  are  identical  with  those  of  A. 
eburneam,  notwithstanding  the  vast  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  of  the  two  species.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  colour,  there  is 
much  grace  and  elegance  in  the  drooping  spikes  of  compact, 
greenish-white  flowers.  Bpidendrum  xanthinum  has  tall  leafy  stems 
(in  the  Kew  specimen  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height)  resembling  those 
of  E.  elliptioum,  and  terminal  racemes  of  small  orange-yellow 
flowers.     This  species  has  been  found  wild  in  various  parts  of  Brazil. 

In  the  Cactus-house  there  ia  a  good  specimen  of  Kalanchoe  laciniata, 
a  beautiful  succulent  from  Tropical  Africa  and  the  Eaat  Indiea ;  it 
belongs  to  the  Crassula  family,  and  is  a  near  relation  of  the  genua 
Bryophyllum.  The  flowers  are  a  fine  citron-yellow,  and  are  freely 
produced,  a  single  plant  affording  a  succeaaion  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  thick,  fleshy,  laciniated  leaves  are,  in  themselves,  pretty. 
As  a  winter-flowering  plant  this  is  certainly  worth  a  place  in  any 
greenhouse.  Ifia  fimbriata,  from  China — one  of  the  most  striking 
species  of  that  very  beautiful  genus — is  also  in  flower ;  the  broad, 
glossy,  arching  leaves,  contrast  finely  with  the  flowers,  which  are 
blue,  with  the  exception  of  a  variegation  of  deep  purple  and  yellow 
on  the  waved  outer  segments  ;  the  petaloid  and  fringed  stigmas  are 
erect.  This  is  almost  too  tender  for  the  open  air,  unless  a  good,  dry, 
sheltered  spot  can  be  commanded.  As  a  pot  plant,  either  in  a  warm 
or  cold  house,  or  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling  room,  this  is  most 


Amphicome  Bmodi,  a  remarkably  handsome  Bignoniaceous  plant, 
may  be  seen  in  the  coolest  compartment  of  the  New  Range.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  herbaceous  perennial,  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  the 
radical  ones  being  composed  of  from  five  to  eight  stalked,  toothed 
leaflets  ;  the  peduncles  are  terminal,  and  the  large,  trumpet- shaped 
flowers  have  a  bright  orange  tube  and  a  spreading  limb  of  five 
rounded,  rose-coloured  lobes.  Under  cold  frame  treatment  this  plant, 
which  comes  from  the  Bmodi  Mountains  of  Northern  India,  makes  a 
very  pretty  object. 

Abutilon  vexillarium  is  certainly  most  attractive  aa  a  rafter  plant ; 
in  that  position  the  drooping  flowers  show  to  more  advantage,  and 
the  vivid  contrast  between  the  red  calyx  and  the  sulphur-coloured 
corolla  is  more  easily  seen.  South  America  is  said  to  be  the  native 
country  of  this  species,  although  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its 
origin.  A  fine  specimen  has  been  very  conspicuous  on  one  of  the 
rafters  of  house  No.  4  for  a  long  time  past. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  there  is  a  very  handsome  Tacsonia  in  flower ; 
it  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  T.  moUissima  and  T.  eriantha,  but 
is  much  finer  than  either  of  those  species.  Hartweg  fiirst  discovered 
it  in  ravines  near  the  city  of  Quito,  whence  its  name,  T.  quitensis. 
The  tube  is  very  long — much  longer  than  in  T.  mollissima,  and  the 
imb  is  of  a  very  beautiful  rose-crimson  colour, — f 

Mr.  IToel  Humphreys  is  now  engaged  in  drawing  the  new 
hardy  winter-flowering  Irises,  and  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  send  him  specimens  to  7,  Westbourne  Square,  Hyde 
Park. 

Enkyanthus  japonicus. — The  Enkyanthus  japonicus  ia  a  native 
of  Japan.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  probably  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe,  in  1877,  at  the  nurseries  of  MM.  Thibaut  &  Keteleer,  the 
well-known  horticulturists,  at   Soeaux.     It  flowers   in  the   spring. 


about  the  beginning  of  April,  in  fact,  just  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
appear.  The  plant  ia  grown  in  ooaraely-broken,  turfy,  heath  mould, 
and,  if  possible,  facing  the  north.  In  other  respects  its  oultiva. 
tion  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Rhododendron.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  and  half-mature  buds,  which  are  placed  under  a 
bell-glass  in  a  propagating.house. 

AU  tlie  Year  Bound  Eoses. — On  Christmas  morning  I  gathered 
from  the  open  air  several  excellent  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmai. 
sou  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roaes ;  and  at  thia  moment  there  are 
scores  of  buds  on  the  plants  as  vigorous  as  they  are  in  May  and 
June.  Our  plants  are  on  their  own  roots,  and  receive  very  little 
pruning,  with  the  exception  of  what  they  get  by  constantly  cutting 
the  flowera  for  bouquets. — W.  W.  H. 

Monochsetum  eusiferum  in  Winter. — For  conservatory  de. 
coration  this  plant  deserves  extensive  culture.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  and 
its  lively  purple  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely  in  winter,  have  a 
fine  appearance.  For  furnishing  the  front  rows  of  stages,  plants 
grown  in  5  or  6  in.  pots  are  very  useful,  and  it  might  also  be  grown 
in  baskets  with  advantage.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  in  several 
places. 

Aphelandra  Roezli. — This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  plants 
now  in  flower  in  the  London  nurseries ;  its  bright  scarlet  blossoms 
are  produced  for  many  weeks  in  succession,  and  when  plants  of  it 
are  well  grown  in  small  pots,  they  have  a  fine  appearance,  associated 
with  Ferns  and  similar  plants.  It  requires  stove  temperature  in 
order  to  grow  it  successfully,  but,  when  in  flower,  the  plants  may 
be  removed  to  a  cooler  situation,  in  which  they  will  last  in  good 
condition  for  a  longer  period  than  if  left  in  heat. 

lyiasdevallia  tovarensis. — The  beautiful  white  flowers  produced 
by  several  good  soecimens  of  this  Masdevallia  are  now  very  attractive 
in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  they  are  this  year  much 
larger,  whiter,  and  of  better  substance  than  hitherto,  a  fact  doubt. 
less  due  to  the  increased  strength  of  the  plants. 

Ruellia  rosea. — Thia  ia  a  pretty  winter.flowering  plant  lately 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelaea.  It  growa  freely  and  flowera 
abundantly,  even  during  the  dullest  months  of  the  year.  In  the 
same  house  are  also  examples  of  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  bearing  numerous 
spikes  of  rich  blue  blossoms. 

National  Auricula  Society. — This  Society's  exhibition  of 
Auriculas  will  be  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  on  Thursday, 
April  25  ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  the  Committee  to  frame  the  sohe- 
dule,  an  early  return  of  the  form  sent  to  each  subscriber  will  be 
gratefully  esteemed  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  11, 
Chatham  Terrace,  Larkhall  Rise,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Dahlia  Maximilliana. — The  first  fiower  of  thia  Dahlia  opened 
this  morning,  the  only  one,  I  believe,  which  haa  as  yet  expanded  in 
thia  country ;  but,  owing  to  the  dull  weather  and  the  bad  condition 
the  plant  is  in,  no  proper  estimate  of  its  beauty  can  be  formed. 
D.  Maximilliana  is  quite  a  tender  species,  requiring  similar  treatment 
to  D.  arborea,  imperialis,  and  others  of  that  class.  I  may  add  that 
Panaies  and  Primroaea  are  flowering  freely  out-of-doors.  Narcissus 
Clusii  and  Iris  alata  in  frames  are  also  at  their  best. — A.  Pekky,  Sale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenliam. 

Ehinopetalum  Karelin!.  —  This  miniature  gem,  a  Liliaceous 
plant  from  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  now  in  flower  in  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company's  nursery  at  Colchester.  The  flowera,  which  are  pink, 
ish-lilao,  are  borne  on  stems  that  scarcely  rise  2  in.  above  the  ground. 
Narcissus  Clusii  and  Iris  Hiatrio  have  alao  been  in  flower  in  the  same 
nursery  for  some  weeks. 

The  White  Buck  Bean  at  Christmas. — The  flowers  of  this 
are  very  useful  at  this  season,  when  every  white  flower  is  an  acquisi- 
tion. They  may  easily  be  obtained  by  lifting  plants  from  the  open 
pond,  potting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm  temperature.  The 
pots  should  be  set  in  pans  of  water,  or  immersed  to  their  rims  in  a 
tank.  Instead  of  the  plants  going  to  rest,  as  is  natural  in  winter, 
they  start  into  growth  and  flower  profusely.  Treated  in  the  way 
alluded  to,  numbers  of  plants  in  one  of  the  houses  in  Messrs.  RoUis- 
son's  nursery  at  Tooting,  aro  now  throwing  up  flowers  in  abun. 


Oncidium  leucochilum  at  Ferrieres.  —  A  plant  of  thia 
variety  was  in  bloom  last  month  in  the  Orchid-house  of  Baron  Rotha- 
child,  at  Ferri^res.  It  had  two  spikes  each  15  ft.  long,  with  twenty 
laterals,  each  apike  having  from  100  to  110  flowers  on  it  in  excellent 
condition. — B. 

Japanese  Plants  in  Paris. — A  few  days  ago  I  had  an  opportu. 
nity  of  inspecting  the  collection  of  Japanese  plants,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  last  week  (see  p.  607).  The  packing  of  the  plants  was  no 
doubt  faultless,  but  the  long  journey  of  at  least  two  months  had  very 
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materially  damaged  the  collection.  Although  there  may  be  (to  those 
who  ate  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  that  country)  nothing  new 
from  a  aoientifio  point  of  view,  yet  the  interest  attached  to  their 
manner  of  cultivation  will  be  appreciated  at  its  proper  value.  The 
Japanese  have  not  as  yet  put  into  practice  the  botanical  nomenclature 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  The  tallies  are  at  present  illegible, 
except  to  the  Japanese  scholar.  The  plants  being  generally  without 
foliage,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  one  could  distinguish  the  various 
Maples,  Magnolias,  Pasonias,  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  May,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  two 
Japanese  gardeners  will  have  effected  much  to  restore  them  to  their 
native  luxuriance. — W.  Melles. 

St.  Pancras  Gardens. — The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  is  about 
to  erect,  in  the  St.  Pancras  Gardens,  a  sun  dial  as  a  memorial  to 
illustrious  dead  lying  in  the  grounds,  which  used  to  be  the  old  St. 
Pancras  and  St.  Giles  graveyard.  The  memorial  will  probably  cost 
£3000.  The  Baroness  has  also  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  John  Walker,  the  author  of  the  "  Pronouncing  Dictionary,"  and 
has  given  £  LOO  to  erect  a  greenhouse  iu  the  same  grounds. 

Cupliea  Roezli. — This  new  and  beautiful  species,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  market  by  M.  Charles  Huber,  nurseryman  at 
Nice  (Maritime  Alps),  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  Tepio,  in 
Mexico,  by  M.  RoezI,  who  sent  the  seeds  to  M.  Ortgies.  The  first 
sowing  was  made  by  M.  Charles  Huber  in  August,  1875.  The  plant 
forms  a  soft-wooded  very  vigorous  shrub,  often  growing  to  the 
height  of  3  ft.,  or  even  more.  The  flowers  are  extremely  abundant  j 
they  are  covered  all  over  with  light  down,  and  are  slightly  gibbous, 
or  slipper-Bhaped.  From  its  vigour,  the  abundance  of  its  bloom, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  keeps  in  flower,  the  Cuphea  Eoezli  will  be 
much  sought  after  for  the  ornamentation  of  cold  greenhouses  in  the 
climate  of  Paris,  and  for  gardens  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  of 
France.  If  grown  properly,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  plant  will 
Boon  be  common  in  our  markets.  Planted  in  good  time  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  well-sheltered  and  sunny  position,  the  Cuphea  Roezli,  which 
is  a  very  free  flowering  plant,  will  begin  to  bloom  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  continue  to  do  so  without  interruption  right  into  the 
winter.  The  plants,  however,  must  be  well  protected  from  frost. 
This  species  of  Cuphea  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  culti- 
vated as  a  biennial  by  leaving  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  as  is  already 
done  in  the  case  of  several  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
or  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  greenhouse  plant  proper,  and  re-potted 
and  pruned  in  the  spring  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  we 
intend  it. 

Exochorda  grandiflora  Root-grafted. — It  is  not  often  that 
Americans  claim  to  vie  with  the  skill  of  French  horticulturists,  but 
Mr.  Trumpy,  of  Messrs.  Paisons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  has 
long  successfully  root-grafted  Exochorda  grandiflora,  which  we  now 
hear  from  English  and  French  authorities,  through  the  "  Gardener's 
Monthly"  of  August,  has  been  first  employed  by  Monsieur  J.  Goujon. 
That  others  in  various  parts  may  have  done  the  same,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion,  only  when  our  French  brethren  undertake  to  sound  their 
trumpets  over  some  feat  at  last  accomplished,  it  maybe  gratifying  to 
learn  that  America  has  long  been  doing  the  same  thing  quite  success, 
fully.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  achievement, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  propagating  Exochorda 
grandiflora.  All  difficulties  will  not,  however,  vanish  on  this  disco- 
very, for  much  skill  and  judgment  are  required  to  select  the  proper 
roots  and  grafts  to  ensure  success.  In  fact,  it  will  probably  long 
remain  a  plant  somewhat  diSicult  to  propagate.  This  beautiful  hardy 
shrub  should  receive  more  attention,  and  perhaps,  with  increased 
demand,  improved  methods  of  propagation  may  be  devised. — S.  P. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Luckhurst,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Hance  &  Son,  Red 

Bank,  New  Jersey,  writes  as  follows: — "  I  noticed  in  the  "  Gir- 
deners'  Monthly"  of  August  last,  an  account  of  propagation  of  Exo. 
chorda  grandiflora  by  a  French  horticulturist.  He  says  the  end  of 
winter  or  commencement  of  spring  is  the  most  suitable  time  for 
putting  in  the  grafts.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  I  grafted,  two  years  ago 
last  January, several  hundreds,  and  raised  about  80  per  cent,  of  them." 
— "Gardener's  Monthly." 

Dean  Stanley  on  Industrial  Work. — At  the  opening  of  the 
Westminster  and  Pimlioo  Working  Classes  Industrial  Exhibition, 
which  took  place  the  other  day,  Dean  Stanley  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  been  reading  the  life  of  the  late  Prince  Albert, 
and  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  that  life  without  seeing 
that  the  Prince  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  industrious  of 
workmen.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  gardening  when  he  had  any 
leisure,  which  was  rarely  ;  and  there  is  a  very  beautiful  letter  of  his 
addressed  to  one  of  his  daughters,  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  iu 
which  he  commends  her  very  much  for  the  time  she  bestows  on 
sculpture  and  making  models.     Gardening  also  appears   to   me,  he 


said,  to  have  great  advantages,  because  you  can  see  how  the  things 
which  you  arrange  and  put  in  order  really  grow  under  your  hands  ; 
you  can  look  after  them  and  begin  to  have  a  love  for  them,  and  in 
that  way  you  will  have  the  very  best  result  out  of  the  work  you  are 
doing. 


HOME-GROWN  ORANGES  FOR  DESSERT. 
We  have  grown  Oranges  in  pots,  and  have  fruited  them  successfully, 
for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  No  fruit  is  more  valued,  not  alone  for  its 
flavour,  which  has  always  been  superior  to  that  of  any  imported 
Oranges  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  but  because  of  the 
interest  that  is  attached  to  the  trees  themselves,  loaded  as  they  are 
with  large  fruit  almost  bursting  with  juice — indeed,  we  have  had 
specimens  of  St.  Michael's  that  did  actually  burst.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  a  tree  of  St.  Michael's  in  a  13-in.  pot,  which  ripened 
its  fruit — about  four  dozen  in  number — in  December ;  they  varied 
but  little  in  size;  the  largest  were  SJ-  in.  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  over  9  oz.  each.  This  crop  of  fruit  was  set  before  the  whole 
of  the  previous  one  was  gathered  in  March  last.  We  grow  three 
varieties  only,  the  Tangierine,  the  St.  Michael's,  and  the  Maltese 
Blood.  The  culture  of  these  fruits  is  very  simple.  From  the  time 
the  trees  are  started  in  February  until  the  fruit  ripens,  as  long  a 
period  elapses  as  is  required  for  a  house  of  Pine-apples  or  of  Muscat 
Grapes.  The  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  Pine- 
honse  suit  Orange-trees  admirably.  Ours  are  grown  on  the  back 
stages  in  the  Pine-house,  the  plants  being  in  pots  of  variouss  sizes. 
The  modus  operandi  oi  their  culture  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  A  good  foundation  must  be  laid,  by  placing  the  tree  in  the 
right  kind  of  compost.  They  are  not  over-particular  as  to  this,  but 
to  do  them  well,  tough,  fibry,  yellow  loam  must  be  procured  from  an 
upland  pasture.  It  is  best  to  use  this  before  the  fibre  is  too  much 
decayed  ;  pull  it  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  and  to  five  parts  of  loam  add 
one  part  of  rotted  stable  manure,  and  to  each  barrow-load  an  8-in. 
pot  full  of  crushed  bones.  If  the  trees  are  large,  1-in.  bones  are  the 
best,  but  for  small  trees  we  prefer  the  bone  meal  or  dust  that  is 
sifted  through  a  i-in.  sieve.  It  is  also  desirable,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  success,  to  add  a  portion  of  broken 
charcoal  to  the  compost.  Drain  the  pots  well  by  placing  clean  pots- 
herds at  the  bottom,  and  over  them  a  layer  of  fibre  from  which  the 
finer  particles  of  soil  have  been  sifted  ;  this  is  to  keep  the  drainage 
perfect,  by  preventing  the  finer  particles  of  the  compost  from  working 
down  into  it.  After  the  tree  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  had  been  growing  previously,  with  a  pointed  stick  pick  out  the  old 
material  that  had  been  used  for  drainage,  and  most  of  the  old  effete 
soil.  The  tree  should  not  be  potted  deeper  than  it  had  been  previ- 
ously, and  the  compost  must  be  pressed  firmly  round  the  ball  with  a 
wooden  rammer.  After  potting  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house,  but  it  is  not  well  to  water  the  soil  for  a  day  or  two,  especially 
if  the  ruots  were  not  in  a  very  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of  pot. 
ting.  The  house  may  be  kept  rather  close,  and  the  trees  be  syringed 
until  the  roots  begin  to  work  into  the  new  compost :  this  care  is 
applicable  to  summer  potting ;  in  winter  it  is  unnecessary.  When  the 
roots  are  active  and  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  are  necessary,  and  the  trees  ought  to  be 
syringed  well  twice  daily. 

The  insect  pests  that  attack  Orange  trees  are  scale  and  mealy  bug, 
both  of  which  will  thrive  on  them.  A  clammy  formation  also  gathers 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
scale.  "To  remove  them  we  do  not  find  any  better  plan  than  to  wash 
the  leaves  and  wood  with  tepid  water,  in  which  soft  soap  has  been  dis. 
solved.  The  constant  syringing  keeps  the  trees  healthy,  but  this 
must  be  discontinued  when  the  frnit  begins  to  change  for  ripening. 
A  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  desirable  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  as 
the  fruit  does  not  set  well  in  a  moist  close  atmosphere  early  in  the 
year. 

There  is  another  variety  of  dessert  Orange  besides  those  already 
named  that  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  It  has  been  grown  by 
some  persons  for  many  years,  and  when  cultivated  under  the  best 
conditions  it  is  superior  in  flavour  to  any  other.  This  is  named  the 
Prata  or  Silver  Orange.  By  following  the  above  cultural  directions 
success  will  be  ensured,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  success, 
fully  cultivating  these  fruits  is  very  great. — "  Florist." 


New  Chrysanthemum.— Ihave  a  fawn-coloured  sport  from  that  justly- 
admired  Chrysanthemum  Lady  Hardinge,  and,  ^s  it  partakes  in  every  particu- 
lar of  the  good  qualities  of  its  parent,  it  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  a  valauble 
addition  to  our  list  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemuma.  It  is  characterised  by 
breadth,  depth,  and  smoothness  of  petal,  very  large  size,  and  perfectly  in- 
curved— in  fact,  in  the  latter  respect  it  stands  unrivalled.  It  has  been  exhi 
bted  at  the  South  Essex  Chrysanth^mam  Show,  and  was  highly  commended 
F.  T.  Datis,  Pari-  Nimenj,  Plnmsttad  Common. 
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HTBRIDIZATIOlSr  OF  LILIES. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  in  hybri. 
dizing  Lilies,  and  have  oontinaed  them  at  intervals  np  to  the  present 
time,  with  results  some  of  which  are  worth  recording.  My  first 
attempt  was  to  combine  the  two  superb  Japanese  Lilies,  L. 
speoiosum  (lanoifoliam)  and  L.  auratura.  The  former  was  used 
as  the  female  parent.  Four  or  five  varieties  of  it,  varying  from 
pure  white  to  deep  red,  were  brought  forward  in  pots  under  glass. 
Thia  was  necessary,  because  L.  speoiosum  does  not  ripen  its  seed  in 
the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  New  England.  When  the  flowers  were 
on  the  point  of  opening,  the  anthers  were  carefully  removed  from  the 
expanding  buds  by  means  of  forceps.  As  the  pollen  was  entirely  un- 
ripe, and  as  pains  were  taken  to  leave  not  a  single  anther  in  any  of 
the  flowers,  selt.impregnation  was  impossible.  The  pollen  of  L. 
aaratum  was  then  applied  to  the  pistils,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  con. 
dition  to  receive  it.  Impregnation  took  place  in  most  cases.  The  seed. 


until  some  time  after;  and  when  the  bnds  at  length  appeared,  they 
were  precisely  like  those  of  the  female  parent,  L.  specioBum.  The 
first  bud  opened  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  proved  a  magnificent 
flower,  9^  in.  in  diameter,  resembling  L.  anratum  in  fragrance  and 
form,  and  the  most  brilliant  varieties  of  L.  speoiosum  in  colour.  In 
the  following  year,  it  measured  nearly  12  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
extended  petals,  and  in  England  it  has  since  reached  14  in.  The 
stock  of  it  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
of  Knaphill,  Woking,  who  has  given  it  the  name  of  L.  Parkmonni.  In 
this  one  instauoe,'the  experiment  had  been  a  great  success  ;  but  of  the 
remaining  fifty  hybrids,  not  one  prodaoed  a  flower  in  the  least  distin. 
guishable  form  that  of  the  pure  L.  spaciosum.  The  influence  of  the 
alien  pollen  was  shown,  as  before  noticed,  in  the  markings  of  the 
stem,  and  also  in  a  diminished  power  of  seed-bearing  ;  but  this  was 
all.  Next  year,  wishing  to  see  if  the  male  parent  would  not  make 
his  inSaenoe  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  second  generation,  I  fertil. 
ized  several  of  these  fifty  hybrids,  with  the  pollen  of  L.  auratum, 
precisely  as  their  female  parent  had  been  fertilized.  The  crop  of 
seed  was  extremely  scanty,  but  there  was  enough  to  produce  eight  or 
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pods  swelled,  and  promised  an  ample  crop  of  seed ;  but  the  experi. 
ment  was  spoiled  by  the  bad  management  of  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  greenhouse,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pods  were  attacked  by 
mildew.  In  the  next  year,  I  repeated  the  attempt,  with  the  same 
precautions.  This  time  the  seed  was  successfully  ripened.  Being 
sown  immediately,  a  portion  of  it  germinated  in  the  following  spring, 
and  the  rest,  a  year  later.  In  regard  to  this  seed,  two  points  were 
noticeable  j  first,  it  was  scanty,  the  pods,  though  looking  well,  being 
in  great  part  filled  with  abortive  seed  or  mere  chafE;  and,  next,  such 
good  seed  as  there  was  differed  in  appearance  from  the  seed  of  the 
same  Lily  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  its  own  species.  The  latter  is 
smooth,  whereas  the  hybrid  seed  was  rough  and  wrinkled.  About  50 
young  seedlings  resulted  from  it,  and  their  appearance  was  very  en. 
couraging,  because  the  stems  of  nearly  all  were  mottled  in  a  manner 
characteristic  of  L.  anratum,  speoiosum.  Here,  then,  was  a  plain  in. 
dication  of  the  influence  of  the  male  parent.  The  infant  bulbs  were 
pricked  out  into  a  cold  frame  and  left  there  three  or  four  years,  when, 
having  reached  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  they  were  planted  in  a  bed 
for  blooming.  This  was  in  1869.  Towards  midsummer,  one  of  the 
young  hybrids  showed  a  large  flower.buncb,  much  like  that  of  its 
male  parent,  L.  auratum.     The  rest,  about  50  in  all,  showed  no  bnds 


ten  young  bulbs.  Of  these,  when  they  bloomed,  one  bore  a  flower 
combining  the  features  of  both  parents ;  but,  though  large,  it  was 
far  inferior  to  L.  Parkmanni  in  form  and  colour.  The  remaining 
flowers  were  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  pure  L.  speoiosum. 
While  making  there  experiments  with  L.  speoiosum  and  L.  auratum, 
I  made  similar  attempts  to  produce  hybrids  of  other  Lilies.  In  the 
spring  of  1867,  I  planted  twenty  or  more  strong  bulbs  of  L.  super, 
bum  in  a  favourable  spot,  and,  when  they  began  to  bloom,  fertilized 
them  with  the  pollen  of  L.  speoiosum,  L.  auratum,  L.  tigrinum,  L. 
ohalcedonicum,  L.  umbellatnm,  L.  Thunbergianum,  L.  longiflorum, 
and  L.  tenuifoUum.  All  the  anthers  were  previously  removed  before 
ripening,  by  slitting  the  sides  of  the  still  unopened  bud  and  extract, 
ing  them  with  forceps.  There  were  no  other  plants  of  L.  superbum 
in  the  garden,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  :  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  fertilization  by  the  pollen  of  their  own  species  could  not 
take  place.  Seed.pods,  large  and  well  shaped,  were  formed  in  abun. 
dance ;  but  when  they  ripened  in  October  some  of  them  contained 
nothing  but  chaff.  Others  had  a  few  imperfect  seed,  while  others  gave 
a  fair  supply  of  seed  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  It  was  sown  in 
pans,  germinated  in  due  time,  and  produced  several  hundred  young 
bulds  ;  but  when  these  came  into  bloom,  not  a  single  flower  of  them 
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all  was  in  the  least  distinguishable  from  the  pure  L.  snperbum.  Of 
eight  different  male  parents,  not  one  had  impressed  his  features  on 
his  hybrid  offspring.  Not  only  in  their  flowers,  but  in  their  leaves, 
stems,  and  bulbs,  the  young  plants  showed  no  variation  from  their 
maternal  parent.  In  the  following  year,  I  set  some  of  them  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  applied  to  them,  as  to  their  mother  before  them,  the  poUeu 
of  several  species  of  Lilies.  This  time,  the  seeds  were  extremely 
scanty.  A  few,  however,  were  produced  ;  but  the  plants  and  flowers 
that  resulted  from  them,  were  to  all  appearance,  L.  superbum  pure 
and  simple. 

Another  subject  of  experiment  was  L.  nmbellatum,  which  I  fer- 
tilised with  the  pollen  of  L.  auratnm.  Seed  was  produced  in 
abundance,  and  the  young  plants  began  to  bloom  in  the  second  year. 
Many  of  them  were  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pure  L.  umbel, 
latum.  Others  showed  unmistakable  marks  of  their  hybrid  origin 
in  the  defective  condition  of  the  organs  of  reproduction,  the  anthers 
being  abortive  or  wholly  wanting,  as  were  also,  in  a  few  cases,  even 
the  pistils.  In  some  instances  the  corolla  was  deformed,  some  of  the 
petals  being  absent,  and  others  small  and  ill-shaped.  But  while  the 
influence  of  the  alien  pollen  was  shown  in  these  defects,  no  features 
of  the  male  parent  appeared  either  in  form,  colour,  scent,  or  manner 
of  growth. 

No  Lily  seems  to  offer  better  prospects  to  the  hybridiser  than  L. 
loDgiflorum.  The  species  itself  is  not  a  good  seed-bearer  in  our 
climate ;  but  one  of  its  varieties,  known  as  L.  longiflorum  Takesima, 
bears  seed  very  freely.  This  variety  is  also  distinguished  by  superior 
vigour  of  growth,  and  by  the  dark  markings  of  its  stem  ;  the  pure 
white  of  the  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  seemed  peculiarly  fitted 
to  receive  impressions  of  colour  from  an  alien  parent.  I  therefore 
fertilised  them  with  the  pollen  of  a  deep  red  variety  of  L.  speoiosum. 
The  operation  was  performed  under  glass  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  seed  was  abundant,  and,  being  sown  immediately,  it  all  germi. 
nated  in  the  following  spring.  When  the  flowers  opened,  two  years 
after,  they  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  the  male  parent ;  the  pure 
white  was  without  tint  or  spot,  neither  did  the  foliage  and  stem  show 
the  slightest  trace  of  foreign  influence  ;  the  plants  were  in  pots.  I 
removed  a  number  of  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and,  having  no  pollen 
of  L.  speciosum  at  hand,  fertilised  them  with  that  of  L.  auratum; 
several  refused  to  bear  seed,  while  others  produced  it  freely.  The 
yonng  plants  resulting  from  this  last  experiment  bloomed  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  Bussey  Institution  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Neither 
L.  speciosum,  their  grandfather,  nor  L.  auratnm,  their  father,  had 
produced  any  effect  whatever  on  the  pure  white  of  their  petals; 
they  showed  differences  of  habit  among  themselves,  some  being  very 
tall  and  vigorous,  and  others  compact  and  bushy,  with  a  tendency  to 
bloom  in  clusters,  but  these  may  have  been  mere  seedling  variations, 
with  which  the  hybridisation  had  nothing  to  do.  Yet  distinct  evi- 
dence could  be  seen  of  the  action  of  the  alien  pollen.  Some  of  the 
anthers  were  small  and  abortive,  and  some  of  the  pistils  were  imper- 
fect ;  but  what  was  more  to  the  purpose  was  the  changed  colour  of 
many  of  the  former ;  the  white  petals  had  completely  resisted  the 
foreign  influence,  but  the  yellow  anthers  had  undergone  a  marked 
change  ;  about  half  of  them  were  turned  to  a  chocolate  colour, 
approaching  that  of  the  anthers  of  the  male. parent,  though  not  so 
deep. 

I  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  fertilisation  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  applied  the  pollen  of  both  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  to 
ten  or  twelve  of  the  young  hybrids  whose  organs  of  reproduction 
appeared  to  remain  perfect ;  not  one  of  them  would  bear  seed.  In 
the  present  summer  (1877)  I  repeated  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  fertilised  about  fifty  flowers,  after  removing  the  anthers 
before  they  had  ripened.  Nine  of  these  produced  seed-pods,  all  of 
which  were  small  and  deformed,  except  two;  these  two  contained, 
along  with  chaff,  a  few  seeds  of  promising  appearance ;  the  re- 
maining seven  were  full  of  chaff  alone.  The  reproductive  power  had 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  hybridisation  repeated  through  three  gene- 
rations. What  will  result  from  the  few  seeds  obtained  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  Lilies  refase  to  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  certain 
otner  Lilies.  Thus  I  have  found  that  L.  speciosum,  so  readily  fer- 
cilised  by  L.  auratum,  will  give  no  seed  to  the  pollen  of  either  L. 
Browni,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  canadense,  L.  tenuifolium,  or  L.  umbel. 
latum.  Yet  the  converge  does  not  always  hold  true,  for  several  of 
these  last-named  species  will  bear  seed  when  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  L.  speciosum. 

A  great  number  of  subtil  influences  may  modify  the  results  of 
experiments  in  hybridization ;  yet  those  described  above  were  so 
various,  and  extended  over  so  many  years,  that  the  general  facts  to 
which  they  point  may,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  assured.  An  eminent 
botanist  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  tenacity  with  which  Lilies 
fertilised  by  Lilies  of  other  species  retain  their  characteristics  un- 
changed, may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  offspring  are  really 
no  hybrids  at  all,  but  results  of  parthenogenesis,  that  curious  pheno- 


menon  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and 
by  which  a  single  impregnation  continues  to  take  effect  in  several 
successive  generations ;  in  other  words,  that  a  Lily  of  which  the 
flower  was  fertilised  in  any  one  year  by  its  own  pollen  may  bear  seed 
in  the  next  year  without  being  fertilised  again.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  parthenogenesis  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cases  in  question.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  Lilies  subjected 
to  experiment  were  young  plants  that  had  never  bloomed  before,  and 
consequently  could  not  have  been  fertilised  before.  In  the  next 
place,  every  species  fertilised  by  me  with  the  pollen  of  another 
species  showed,  with  the  single  exception  of  L.  superbum,  evidence 
of  hybridity,  which,  though  slight,  was  convincing.  This  evidence 
consisted  in  markings  of  the  stem  resembling  those  of  the  male 
parent,  in  a  changed  colour  of  anthers,  also  resembling  that  of  the 
male,  and  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  abortion  in  both  anthers  and 
pistils,  with  consequent  sterility.  That  the  seedlings  were  really 
hybrids,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  though  nobody  would 
have  suspected  it  from  casual  observation.  The  conclusion  is  that 
Lilies,  or  at  least  the  principal  species  of  the  genus,  when  hybridised, 
produce  offspring  which  show  the  features  of  the  male  parent  very 
slightly,  or  only  in  exceptional  cases.  These  exceptional  cases  are, 
nevertheless,  so  remarkable  at  times,  that  the  rarity  of  their  occur- 
rence ought  not  to  discourage  the  hybridist.         Fkanois  Parrman. 


MY  TOWN  GARDEN. 
Is  addition  to  the  hardy  border  plants  which  I  have  before 
named  (see  p.  491  Vol.  XII)  as  being  desirable  for   a  town 
garden,  I  may  now  mention : — 

BuPTHALMDM  saiicifoliitjU. — This  is  a  very  showy  plant.  Its 
stems  are  erect  and  clothed  with  leaves,  and  they  bear  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  with  broad  spreading  rays,  height  Ig  ft. 
It  flowers  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  succeeds  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.   It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Harpaliusi  rigidum. — ^This  has  bright  orange  yellow  blossoms 
with  large  conspicuous  brown  and  orange  centre.  The  flowers 
are  from  4  in.  to  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion from  early  in  July  to  October,  height  4  ft.,  and  habit 
neat,  very  effective  in  the  mixed  border,  and  will  grow  in  any 
good  soil.  It  is  increased  by  divisions  of  the  roots  in  autumn 
or  spring. 

DiCTAiiNus  ALBUs  (known  as  Fraxinella).— The  stems  of  this 
rise  stout  and  erect  to  a  height  of  about  2  ft.,  and  bear  a  spilce 
of  pretty  creamy-white  flowers  (there  is  a  variety  with  dark 
coral  red  flowers).  It  succeeds  best  in  rich,  deep,  but  dry 
loam  ;  it  is  a  handsome  border  plant  vrhioh  flowers  in  spring, 
and  which  may  be  propagated  by  division. 

Gadra  Lindhehieri. — An  elegant  plant,  producing  beauti- 
ful masses  of  light  flexible  stems  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high. 
The  stems  terminate  in  long  open  spikes  of  pink  or  red  and 
white  flowers,  produced  in  July  and  August  and  onwards,  in 
mild  seasons  and  places,  till  October.  It  does  best  in  sandy 
loam,  and  is  propagated  by  division. 

Zatjschnebia  callfobnica. — Grows  about  1  ft.  or  1|  ft.  high", 
in  aneat  graceful  style.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  short  stalks.  They  are  bright  red  or.  crimson, 
and  appear  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  requires  a  warm  situa- 
tion, and  rich,  light  well-drained  soil.  It  is  increased  by  divis- 
ion in  early  spring. 

OENOTHERAS. — CE.  Toungii  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
showiest  perennials  in  cultivation,  and  one  which  can  be  highly 
recommended.  It  forms  a  pyramid  of  blossom  about  2f  ft. 
in  height,  continuing  in  beauty  for  a  long  time ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  large,  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow  colour;  a  grand  plant 
for  a  light)sandy  loam,and  one  which  may  readily  be  propagated 
by  division  in  early  spring.  CE.  eximia  is  a  pretty  dwarf  grow- 
ing plant  with  large  Magnolia-like  blossoms  of  the  purest 
white,  and  deliciously  fragrant.  03.  speciosa  is  a  very  showy 
and  effective  species,  and  one  which  should  be  in  every  garden. 
It  is  a  free-growing,  hardy  perennial,  usually  attaining  from 
Ij  ft.  to  2  f6.  in  height,  and  forming  neat  tufts  composed  of 
many  erect  stems,  which  ate  covered  from  June  to  October 
with  numerous  large  white  fragrant  flowers.  As  a  border 
plant  few  can  be  found  to  equal  it.  Propagation  and  soil  same 
as  above.  QE.  riparia  is  another  showy  species,  and  one  of  the 
best ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and  consists  of  a  number 
of  slender  branching  stems  that  produce  abundance  of  showy 
yellow  flowers. 
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PoTENTiLLAS. — P.  formosa  is  a  beautiful  plant  ■which  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  It  is  of  neat,  erect  habit,  about  2  ft.  in 
height,  and  bears  an  abnndauce  of  Oherry-red  flowers.  It 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
division  in  autumn  or  spring.  P.  calabra  is  a  neat  and  pretty 
species  with  elegant  silvery  foliage,  and  large  lemon- col  cured 
flowers.  P.  nivalis  is  a  very  pretty  white  blossomed  dwarf 
plant,  the  foliage  of  which  is  covered  with  long  satiny  hairs. 

PoLEMONinM  OasBULEUM;  (Jacob's  Ladder). — A  well-known 
plant,  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  of  all  classes, 
but  now  rarely  seen  except  in  those  of  the  cottager  or  amateur. 
It  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  pretty  soft  blue  flowers, 
which  appear  in  June  and  July.  It  succeeds  best  in  moist 
deep  loam,  and  is  benefited  by  being  annually  transplanted  into 
new  or  fresh  soil,  and  by  being  divided.  A  variegated  variety 
of  this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  hardy  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  all  the  grace  of  form  that  belongs  to  a  delicate 
Fern,  along  with  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variegation. 

Stokesia  cyajtea. — A  showy  autumn-flowering  perennial, 
about  2  ft.  in  height,  with  large  blue  flowers,  from  3  in.  to  4  in. 
across,  something  like  those  of  an  Aster.  It  succeeds  perfectly 
in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  if  well  drained,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated freely  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Erodiums. — B.  Manescavi  is  a  handsome  plant,  indeed  one  of 
the  best  of  its  family.  It  forms  a  tuft  of  graceful,  much-divided 
foliage,  about  1  footin  height,  from  which  issue  numerous  stems, 
bearing  umbels  of  large  purplish  red  flowers,  each  1  in.  across, 
It  keeps  in  flower  from  early  summer  until  late  in  autumn,  and 
grows  freely  in  any  tolerably  good  soil.  E.  macrademum  is  a 
graceful  little  plant,  wnich  produces  tufts  of  Pern-like  foliage, 
with  numerous  flowers,  on  stems  about  6  in.  in  height.  The 
two  upper  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  with  a  blackish 
blotch  at  the  base,  while  the  lower  ones  are  of  a  flesh  colour 
veined  with  purple.  Ordinary  garden  soil  will  answer  for  both  ; 
they  may  be  divided  in  the  autumn. 

Cedroneila  caua. — This  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  erect  and 
graceful.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  lively  red,  in  compact 
whorls  are  arranged  closely  on  the  upper  half  of  the  stems, 
and  appear  in  July  and  August.  Light  rich  sandy  loam  suits 
it  perfectly.  0.  mexicana  is  taller  than  the  last,  and  more 
luxuriant  in  every  way.  The  flower  spikes  consist  of  inter- 
rupted whorls  of  red  flowers  which  open  in  September  and 
October.  These  two  Cedronellas  are  both  choice  border  plants. 
Ertngium  amethystinum. — A  very  striking  plant.  It  grows 
about  3  ft.  high,  and  has  stout  woody  stems  clothed  with 
deeply-cut  and  jagged  hard  leathery  leaves,  grey,  green,  or  glau- 
cous below,  but  growing  gradually  blue,  as  do  also  the  stems  and 
every  part  of  the  plant,  a  colour  which  increases  in  depth  as 
the  flowers  are  reached.  The  latter  are  light  blue ;  they  appear 
in  July,  and  last  for  a  month  or  two.  B.  bromeliaefolium  is  also 
a  distinct  and  striking  plant,  which  has  long  Tucca-like  leaves, 
very  spiny  at  the  margins.  It  grows  3  ft.  high,  and  produces 
numerous  white  flowers.  E.  maritimum  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  plants  in  cultivation ;  it  has  glaucous  rigid  foliage  of 
great  substance,  and  very  spiny  along  the  margins.  It  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  bears  numerous  small  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August.  It  succeeds  well  in  light  sandy 
soil,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  division.  L.  E.  X. 


CLEMATISES  FOR  LOW  "WALLS. 
It  has  been  said  that  Clematises  are  unsuited  for  planting 
against  low  fences,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  I  have  a  low  west 
wall  not  more  than  4^  ft.  in  height,  against  which  I  have 
planted  several  kinds  of  Clematises,  and  by  means  of  a  little 
careful  training  they  are  made  to  cover  the  wall  with  blooming 
wood,  and  they  present  a  charming  sight  from  July  on  to  quite 
late  in  the  sumnier.  In  the  first  place,  the  wall  is  covered 
with  a  galvanized  wire-netting  of  a  two-inch  mesh.  Being 
securely  fastened  at  top  and  bottom,  it  greatly  aids  the  proper 
training  of  the  branches,  and  saves  an  immense  deal  of  labour 
in  the  way  of  nailing,  &c.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plants 
be  young,  for  those  to  which  I  am  referring  were  planted  three 
years  ago  ;  they  are  cut  down  quite  close  to  the  surface  of  the 


ground  in  spring,  after  being  well  mulched  with  manure  during 
the  winter. 

The  plants  generally  make  an  early  growth,  and  throw  up 
seven  or  eight  strong  main  shoots.  These  are  stopped  just 
beyond  the  first  joint,  and  are  tied  out  in  a  horizontal 
position  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible.  Then  from  each 
of  the  two  eyes  another  shoot  pushes,  and  these  are  again 
stopped  and  similarly  tied  out.  This  is  done  again  and  again, 
until  the  surface  of  the  wire-work  is  covered  with  young 
flowering  wood  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  when  in  bloom 
the  plants  present  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  surface  of 
flower. 

Two  things  result  from  this  mode  of  treatment ;  the  individual 
flowers  are  not  so  fine,  but  they  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
this  makes  up  for  lack  of  individual  size  ;  secondly,  the 
time  of  blooming  is  somewhat  retarded  ;  but  it  is  in  its  turn 
compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  prolonged. 
This  past  season  I  had  Clematis  flowers  ria;ht  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  state,  in  perfect 
sheets.  The  lateness  of  blooming  is  not  of  much  moment, 
because  the  wall  is  also  partly  covered  with  other  things  that 
bloom  earlier  in  the  summer,  such  as  Fuchsia  Biccartoni, 
Gum  Cistus,  and  climbing  Tropseolums.  The  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  too,  flashes  out  in  golden-yellow  at  mid-winter,  in 
company  with  the  Orange  berries  of  Cratsegus  Pyracantha,  and 
Pyrus  japonica  in  early  spring.  Some  of  the  spring-flowering 
section  of  Clematises  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
where  the  aspect  is  warm  and  sunny,  but  my  wall,  not  being 
this,  I  have  refrained  from  planting  them. 

What  are  the  best  varieties  ?  it  may  be  asked.  I  recommend 
Alexandra,  pale  reddish-violet ;  .lackmani,  deep  violet-purple  ; 
Lady  Bovill,  greyish-blue;  Magnifloa,  purple,  shaded  with 
crimson;  Rubella,  rich  claret ;  Rubro  violacea, maroon,  shaded 
with  reddish-violet ;  Star  of  India,  reddish-purple,  with  purple 
bands  ;  Tunbridgensis,  dark  blue,  shaded  with  purple  ;  Velu- 
tina  purpurea,  rich  blackish-mulberry ;  and  Viticella  rubra 
grandiflora,  a  very  near  approach  to  a  red  Clematis,  the  flowers 
not  large,  but  freely  produced,  and  of  a  fine,  bright  puce- 
crimson  colour.  All  the  foregoing  are  vigorous-growing  varie- 
ties, and  I  have  not  included  any  of  the  more  delicate  of  the 
lanuginosa  type,  and  those  that  are  intermediate  between  the 
spring  and  the  summer-flowering  type.  These  can  be  intro- 
duced at  any  time  by  any  one  adopting  this  method  of  growing 
these  fine  climbers.  New  ones  are  constantly  appearing, 
and  a  little  change  is  advisable  at  times. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Clematises.  Every  nurseryman 
grows  them  because  they  are  so  much  in  demand.  They 
should  be  had  in  pots,  but  the  ground  in  which  they  are  to  be 
planted  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured  before  plant- 
ing is  carried  out.  Clematises  are  gross  feeders  ;  they  throw 
out  a  large  number  of  stout,  wiry  roots,  and  these  roots  need 
abundant  nutriment.  During  the  summer  months  all  Olema. 
tises,  and  especially  those  planted  against  walls,  need  abundance 
of  water  when  the  season  is  at  all  dry,  and  a  good  surface- 
mulching  with  fresh  cow  manure  materially  assists  them ; 
soap  suds  are  also  of  advantage,  and  a  little  guano-water  at  the 
flowering  time.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUfeSTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Hardy  Clianiserops. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  Thh  Gabdeit  will 
inform  me  whether  ChamEerops  excelea  and  C.  Fortunei  are  one  and  the  same 
PaJra,  and  if  not,  whether  they  are  equally  hardy.  Under  the  impression  that 
they  are,  I  have  recently  imported  some  large  specimens  of  O,  escelsa  from, 
Algeria,  with  the  view  of  planting  them  out  permanently  jn  a  wild  garden  in 
the  north  of  England,  but  some  dealers  here,  I  pr^^ceive,  quote  them  in  their 
catalogues  aa  distinct  Palms,  whilst  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons  and  the  Society 
Algerienne  class  them  as  synonymous. — T.  B. 

Plants  in  Bloom  in  Sussex.— The  following  plants  are  now  in  flower  in 
this  and  neighbouring  gardens,  viz..  Scabious,  Periwinkle,  White  Rocket,  Wall- 
flower, Erythroniam,  Marigold,  Purple  Yerbena,  Mignonette, Silene,  Carnation, 
Gladiolus,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  White  Heath,  Erica  carnea,  Berberis,  Yellow 
Alyssum,  Laurustinus,  Andromeda,  Christmas  Roses,  Violets,  Garden 
Anemones,  double  and  common  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Tritoma  Uvaria, 
Sweet  William,  Rose-buds,  Candytuft,  Ceanothus,  Fuchsias,  and  Forget-me- 
nots  J  Ferns  are  untouched  in  some  gardens,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rosea  arq 
well  in  flower,— S.,  SawksfoU, 
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Orchids. 


Next  ia  importance  to  the  treatment  requisite  to  promote  good 
growth  amongst  Orchida  during  the  active  season,  are  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  kept  through  this,  their  period  of  rest.  It 
often  happens  that  comparatively  little  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the 
important,  yet  necessarily  somewhat  varied  treatment  to  which  the 
different  groups  and  individual  species  should  be  subjected  during  the 
winter  season,  the  prevailing  impression  amongst  inexperienced 
growers  being,  that  if  the  plants  be  submitted  to  a  certain  period  of  dry 
treatment,  frequentlycarried  outlwithont  sufficientdiaorimination  being 
exercised  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  varioua  families  and  kinds, 
by  which  the  system  pursued  is  anything  but  in  accordance  with  the 
well-being  of  a  great  portion,  all  is  well.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  which  Orchids  receive  through  their  time  of  rest, 
both  as  to  temperature,  and  the  more  or  less  dry  condition  of  the 
roots,  as  well  as  the  atmoaphere,  requirea  to  be  regulated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  existed 
during  the  growing  season  ;  for  instance,  where  plants  are  subjected 
to  a  high  temperature,  far  away  from  the  glass,  and  closely  shaded, 
with  comparatively  little  air — such  conditions,  in  fact,  as  are  calou. 
lated  to  produce  a  collective  maximum  growth,  with  large  leaves  of 
that  deep  green  colour  so  much  prized  by  many,  they  are  anything 
but  calculated  to  bear  the  severe  drying  ordeal  to  whicli  they  are 
often  submitted  ;  nor  will  they,  under  aueh  conditions  of  growth, 
bear  without  injury  so  low  a  temperature  as  might  be  hazarded  in 
the  case  of  plants,  the  growth  of  which  had  been  produced  under 
treatment  of  a  nature  such  as  to  give  a  promise  of  better  permanent 
results.  Prom  long  practice  and  observation,  I  have,  indeed,  come 
to  the  oonclneion  that  in  the  case  of  no  other  family  of  plants  ia 
the  fatal  miatake  of  too  much  heat,  with  a  moist,  coddling  atmos- 
phere, so  much  committed  as  in  that  of  Orchids.  Coming,  as 
many  of  them  do,  from  hot,  excessively  damp  regions,  where  the 
atmosphere  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year  ia  charged  with  moia. 
tare  almost  np  to  the  point  of  saturation,  led  many  to  suppose  that 
under  our  necessarily  highly. artificial  conditions  of  cultivation  it 
was  requisite  to  imitate  this,  which,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent 
ia  correct,  but  the  extremes  in  these  directions  have  been  carried 
so  far  as  to  result  in  the  ultimate  death  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  planta,  worth  in  the  aggregate  immense  sums  of 
money.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  cultivation  of 
plants  under  glass,  and  more  especially  such  aa  need  a  continuous 
application  of  artificial  heat,  with  the  limited  admission  of  air  conse- 
quent upon  the  necessity  of  confining  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
requisite  to  maintain  the  required  humidity,  a  given  temperature 
resulting  from  fire-heat  will  have  a  much  greater  influence  in  promot- 
ing, or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  forcing  growth,  than  a  similar 
temperature  would  have  in  the  open  air,  where  the  plants  existed  in  a 
wild  state.  This,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from  the  tem- 
perature during  the  growing  season  of  the  localities  from  which  many 
species  come,  and  the  progress  the  same  planta  make  under  the  lower 
artificial  temperature  of  the  Orchid-house,  will  make  a  difference  of 
7°  or  8°  J  hence  it  follows  that  a  summer  temperature  of  75°  or  80° 
resulting  from  fire.heat  in  the  Orchid-house,  will  exert  as  great  an 
inQuence  upon  a  plant  of  Saocolabinm  Blumei  or  guttatum  from 
Java  or  Ceylon,  as  the  higher  range  of  81°  or  88°  would  have  on  them 
in  a  wild  state.  This  ia  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  particular 
nttpution,  not  only  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  Orchids,  but  other  heat, 
requiring  plants  as  well ;  and  I  have  noticed  that  the  difference  in  the 
effects  resulting  from  an  artificial  temperature,  and  that  produced  by 
the  sun  in  the  open  air,  was  correspondingly  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  lessened  admission  of  external  air  to  the  structures  in  which  the 
plants  were  grown.  Even  in  one's  own  case,  the  feeling  produced  in 
a  glasshouse  with  a  high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere  with 
comparatively  little  external  air  admitted,  the  oppression  experienced 
is  snoh  as  often  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  greater  heat  existed  than 
was  really  the  caae  when  the  thermometer  was  looked  at,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  heat  under  such  conditions  has  a  like 
influence  in  forcing  growth  ;  and  a  few  year's  experience  in  the  oul. 
tivation  of  these  plants  will  not  fail  to  show  those  who  are  at  all 
observant,  that  in  Orchid-houses  in  which  a  high  temperature  is  main- 
tained during  the  growing  season,  the  plants  assume  a  character  in 
accordance  with  this  view.  Yet,  however  fresh  and  vigorous  the 
plants  so  treated  may  appear  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  they 
are  anything  bat  calculated  to  bear  an  ordeal  of  several  drying  up 
through  the  winter.  The  large-leaved  Vandas  of  the  sn°avis 
and  tricolor  sections,  too,  often  show  the  effects  of 
coddling  treatment  through  the  growing  season  by  losing 
a  disproportionately  large  number  of  their  lower  leaves  when 
the    atmosphere,    and    particularly    the    material    in  which    their 


roots  exist,  are  subjected  to  the  severe  drying  process  in  the  winter, 
by  many  deemed  essential  to  their  flowering  suffleiently,  a  conaum. 
mation  which  would  be  much  better  insured  by  a  lower  temperature 
whilst  growth  was  being  made,  accompanied  by  more  light,  more  air, 
and  less  moisture  than  they  are  frequently  subjected  to.  Saccola- 
biums  and  Aiiridea  are  alike,  though  not  quite  to  the  same  extent, 
influenced,  and  where  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  way  that  renders 
the  foliage  unable  to  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  drying  up,  it  ia 
better  to  be  content  with  a  lesa  display  of  flower  at  the  blooming 
season  than  to  treat  them  in  a  manner  that  will  cause  a  loss  of  too 
many  leaves ;  the  drying  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the 
foliage  shrink,  or  destruction  will  be  the  result.  Phalsenopsids  have 
suffered  to  an  incalulable  extent  through  the  maintenance  of  too  high 
a  temperature  during  the  winter  season.  I  have  invariably  observed 
that  where  these  plants  have  continued  for  any  number  of  years  in  a 
healthy,  flourishing  condition,  it  was  where  they  were  submitted  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  daring  the  winter  months  to  a  lower 
temperature  than,  judging  from  the  countries  from  which  they  come, 
it  might  be  supposed  they  could  bear.  This  has  sometimes  happened 
in  housea  in  which  the  heating  was  insufficient  in  cold  weather  to 
keep  the  temperature  within  a  good  many  degrees  so  high  as  the 
grower  would  have  liked ;  they  do  best  with  a  night  temperature  of 
60°  during  the  winter,  and  a  longer  rest  than  many  Orchids  from 
countries  where  a  high  temperature  exists  require.  At  the  same 
time,  care  must  always  be  taken  to  prevent  these  plants  from  getting 
too  dry  at  the  roots,  existing  as  they  do  without  pseudo-bulbs  or 
strong  fleshy  stem — little,  in  fact,  excepting  leaves  and  roots ;  there- 
fore, if  the  latter  be  allowed  to  get  over  dry,  the  lower  leaves  are 
certain  to  decay  sooner  than  they  ought.  T.  Bainks. 

Stove  and  Oreenhouse  Plants. 

Camellias  cannot  withstand  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  when  this 
happens,  particularly  when  they  are  making  their  growth,  they 
become  stunted,  the  roots  are  weakened,  and  the  flower. buds  fall 
without  opening ;  thia  will  also  occur  if  the  atmosphere  be  too  dry 
when  they  ought  to  be  expanding.  They  must  not,  however,  be 
over-watered.  Sow  Palm  aeeda,  as  soon  as  imported  in  pans  or 
boxes  of  loamy  soil ;  the  boxes  may  be  kept  in  any  odd  corner  until 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  they  must  be  placed  in  a  more 
prominent  position.  Rooted  cuttings  of  Stephanotia,  Gardenias, 
Bouvardias,  Aralias,  Ixoras,  Dracjeuas,  Dieffenbachiaa,  Pavettas,  &o., 
must  be  potted  singly,  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  under  hand- 
lights  or  bell-glasses.  Sow  some  Anthurium  and  Aglaonema  aeeda 
in  some  damp,  spongy  material,  in  heat.  Gather  the  seeds  of  Aroids, 
Ardisias,  Solanums,  &o.,  as  soon  as  ripe.  Sow  some  Cyclamens  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  and  keep  the  pans  containing  the 
seeds  near  the  glass.  Sow  Fern  spores  in  rough  peat,  either 
in  pans  or  pots,  under  bell-glasses,  &o.  Pot  off  the  seedlings  as  they 
become  fit  for  that  operation,  and  also  give  older  seedlings  a  shift. 
Cuttings  of  soft-wooded  Heatha  may  yet  be  atruok,  aa  may  also  the 
yonng  points  of  Boronias,  Polygalas,  and  other  hard-wooded  green, 
house  plants.  Cut  over  a  few  Epacrises  and  place  them  in  a 
moderate  heat,  to  yield  young  shoots  for  cuttings.  Separate  and 
pot  singly  autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias.  Place 
last  autumn's  struck  Camellias,  or  those  now  sixteen' months  old,  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  for  grafting  on  in  February  and  March.  Repot 
some  of  the  Heaths,  in  order  that  too  much  work  may  not  occur  at  a 
time  when  it  cBnnot  be  overcome.  Introduce  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas 
Lobelias,  Tropseolums,  Lantanas,  Colenses,  Iresines,  Alternantheras, 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium,  and  similar  plantsinto  a  brisk  moist 
temperature,  to  start  them  into  growth  for  cuttings.  Keep  roots  of 
Cannaa  in  pots  dry  by  building  the  pots  one  above  another  in  some 
dry,  cool  place.  Gradually  dry  off  roots  of  Dahlia  imperialia. 
If  aeeds  of  the  silver-leaved  Centaureas  be  now  sown  in  heat  they 
will  make  fine  planta  by  bedding.out  time  ;  they  ahonld  be  sown  in 
ahallow  pans  in  fine  soil,  containing  a  little  sand  and  well-rotted  leaf, 
mould;  let  the  seeds  be  only  just  covered  with  soil,  and  keep  it 
slightly  damp.  Ageratums  which  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Golden  Pyrethrum  is  best  raised  from 
seed,  as,  propagated  in  this  way,  the  plants  have  not  such  a  disposi- 
tion to  flower,  and  are  finer  than  those  obtained  from  cuttings  or 
division  ;  sown  now  in  warmth  they  will  soon  be  up,  they  can  then 
be  placed  in  boxes  or  pots.  For  carpet  bedding  such  subjects  as 
Alternantheras  and  the  crimson  Iresine  Lindeni  are  almost  indispen- 
sable ;  their  propagation  ahould  be  at  once  attended  to.  Verbenas, 
more  particularly  the  white  kinds,  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew  ;  on  its  first  appearance  they  mnst  be  dusted  with  sulphur. 
It  will  be  well  now  to  put  the  store  plants  of  Verbenas  in  a  little 
heat  to  cause  them  to  push  young  growth  for  cuttings  ;  50°  by  night 
will  suit  them  well ;  let  them  be  on  a  shelf  or  in  some  place  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  light,  and  keep  them  regularly  supplied 
with  water ;  an  application  of  liquid  manure  once  a  week  will  be 
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beneficial  to  them,  and  will  cause  the  production  of  more  cuttinga. 
Heliotropes,  Lobelias  of  the  apeciosa  section,  and  Ageratums  should 
also  be  put  in  warmth,  for  if  the  cuttings  be  not  soft  and  yonngthey 
do  not  root  so  readily,  Hamea  elegans  sown  last  summer  have  plenty 
of  roots,  shift  them  now  in  pots  big  enough  to  serve  till  planting.out 
time  arrives.  Aphides  must  be  guarded  against,  for  if  left  for 
any  length  of  time  undisturbed  they  spoil  the  leaves. — T.  B, 

A  Vase  of  Flowers. 
It  may  have  been  noticed  in  the  various  engravings  from  flower 
pictures  we  have  published  in  The  Garden,  how  free  and  open  the 
compositions  usually  are.  They  are  arranged,  in  fact,  by  no  means 
in  the  close-headed  bouquet  plan  as  yet  so  common,  notwithstanding 
considerable  recent]  improvements  in  arranging  flowers.  In  these 
Cauliflower.like  nosegays,  &c.,  we  get  too  many  flowers,  so  that  one 
destroys  the  good  effect  of  another,  and  the  individual  grace  of  any 
one  plant  is  lost  "  in  the  mass."  Boldness  of  form  is  rarely  allowed 
in  such   compositions,  whereas  in  the  painter's  productions  we  see  it 


A  Vase  o£  Flowers. 

allowed  full  play.  The  ideas  that  guide  the  artist  may  well  be  fol- 
lowed  by  the  gardener.  A  few  flowers  shown  with  all  their  beauty 
of  form  and  foliage,  in  addition  to  the  flower,  will  afford  a  better 
effect  than  many  crowded  together,  and  the  crowd  is  much  more 
difficult  to  arrange  well  than  the  few. 

Flower  Garden. 
In  order  to  have  a  garden  enjoyable,  the  roller,  broom,  and  rake  must 
be  frequently  at  work.  Use  the  hoe  amongst  growing  plants,  for  a 
loose  and  open  surface  is  congenial  to  their  health.  Prune  deciduous 
shrubs;  but  the  pruning  of  evergreens  should  be  deferred  until 
spring.  All  kinds  of  trees  may  still  be  transplanted,  especially  such 
as'are  deciduous.  Proceed  with  any  alterations  that  may  have  been 
previously  determined  upon.  Any  ground  yet  unturned  should  be 
dug  over  as  soon  as  practicable ;  if  for  Dahlias,  Foxgloves,  Holly, 
hocks,  or  other  strong  growing  gross-feeding  plants  use  plenty  of 
manure ;  but  if  for  Pelargoniums,  or  other  plants  that  are  required 
to  produce  abundance  of  flowers  and  to  keep  dwarf  in  growth,  a  dres- 
sing of  leaf.raould  will  be  more  beneficial.  Lay  up  the  ground  quite 
roughly,  in  order  that  the  froet,  wind,  and  snn  may  ameliorate  and 
sweeten  it.  Break  up  the  surface  of  gravel  walks,  but  not  so  deeply 
as  to  disturb  the  rubble  in  the  bottom  ;  and,  if  necessary,  apply  a  coat- 
ing of  fresh  gravel.  Roll  Grass  verges,  so  that  they  may  not  appear 
too  high  above  the  gravel  when  out.    Protect  all  tender  plants  with 


mulchings  and  temporary  light  coverings  against  frost.  In  the  case  of 
flower  beds,  the  surface  soil  should  be  slightly  loosened  whenever  the 
weather  is  dry,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  bulbs  planted  therein. 
Pu*h  forward,  as  much  as  possible,  such  operations  as  involve  the 
removal  of  soil  or  the  wheeling  of  gravel,  compost,  and  manure; 
remove  overgrown  or  superfluous  trees  from  the  lawns  or  elsewhere 
during  dry  weather.  Shrubberies  may  also  be  thinned  oat  by  the 
removal  of  unnecessary  plants.  When  the  weather  is  such  as  to  stop 
the  progress  of  all  operations  in  the  open-air,  attend  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  stakes,  labels,  and  birch  besoms,  &c.,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  useful  as  the  season  advances.  Many  bulbs  and  hardy  her. 
baoeous  plants  cultivated  in  the  open  border  disappear  altogether 
during  winter,  and  their  crowns  are  not  unf reqnently  in j  ared  by  being 
trampled  upon,  unless  they  are  all  distinctly  labelled ;  but  where 
this  is  not  considered  necessary,  a  stout  oak  peg  should  be  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  each  group  or  patch  of  bulbs  or  herbaceous  plants  of 
any  kind  which  disappears,  and  this  peg  should  stand  some  4  in.  or 
5  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
whereabouts  of  the  plants,  and  prevent  them  being  inj  ured  when  the 
borders  are  dug  or  pointed  over  early  in  spring.  Hardy  annuals  in 
pots  intended  to  be  planted  out  early,  with  the  view  of  producing  an 
early  display,  should  have,  for  the  present,  the  protection  of  a  pit  or 
frame,  and  are  not  unlikely  to  be  inj  ared  by  slugs  or  snails,  to  prevent 
which  they  should  be  frequently  examined  and  occasionally  dusted 
with  quick-lime,  if  found  to  be  necessary.  Protect  also  such  winter, 
flowering  plants  as  the  Chimonanthus  fragrana,  and  the  Christmas 
Rose,  which  will  now  be  in  full  bloom  if  protected  by  a  frame  or  a 
hand-glass. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
This  is  a  very  good  time  for  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits,  and,  if  weather  permits,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better;  but 
on  no  account  'attempt  to  plant  when  the  ground  is  in  a  sodden 
condition.  Do  not  plant  too  deeply ;  as  a  rule,  trees  should  never  be 
planted  deeper  than  they  originally  were  in  the  nursery.  After 
planting,  mulch  with  either  rotten  manure  or  litter.  This  mulching  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  protects  the 
roots  from  drying  winds  and  frosts  ;  and,  secondly,  it  manures  the 
ground.  The  pruning  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  should 
be  done  as  opportunity  offers;  and,  in  the  case  of  strong  growers,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  root  prune  to  get  them  into  a  fruitful  condition, 
which  operation  is  best  performed  by  entirely  lifting  and  replanting 
trees  of  a  manageable  size,  and,  in  the  case  of  larger  ones,  digging 
out  a  trench  a  reasonable  (listance  from  their  stems,  and  gradually 
working  round  them,  taking  care  to  cut  the  tap  roots  especially.  The 
pruning  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  yet  be  delayed,  as  fre- 
quently the  birds  make  such  havoc  of  them  when  the  buds  first  begin 
to  swell,  and  immediately  after  severe  weather,  that  it  is  better  to 
wait  till  food  is  more  plentiful  for  the  birds  than  loose  the  entire  crop 
by  early  pruning.  Strawberry  beds  that  were  trimmed  and  dug  in 
the  autumn  ought  now,  if  not  previously  done,  to  be  well  manured, 
leaving  the  material  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  a  protection  to 
the  plants.  Draining,  levelling,  soil  carting,  and  otherwise  preparing 
ground  intended  for  fruit  trees,  may  be  done  when  the  ground  is  not 
in  a  fit  state  for  planting,  and  advantage  should  thus  be  taken  to 
forward  all  operations  of  this  nature  in  anticipation  of  the  busy  time 
approaching.  Proceed  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees, 
such  as  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Apricots.  Moss  growing  on  the 
stems  of  old  trees  should  be  scrubbed  off,  and  afterwards  the  large 
branches  should  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  lime-water,  soot,  and 
brine.  Cut  off  shoots  to  be  used  as  scions  in  grafting,  and  insert 
their  ends  in  soil  in  some  well-sheltered  situation,  and  head  back 
stocks. 

Indoor    Fruit   Department. 

In  starting  Vines,  the  chief  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  a 
moderately  strong  bottom  heat  to  stimulate  the  roots  into  action.  To 
ensure  this,  therefore,  form  new  beds  of  fermenting  material,  both 
inside  and  out  on  the  top  of  the  roots  of  Vines  newly  started ;  make 
these  beds  of  sufficient  thickness  to  raise  and  retain  a  heat  of  90°. 
The  inside  bed  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  to 
55°,  which  is  quite  high  enough  for  the  first  week  or  two.  When  a 
portion  of  the  fermenting  material  is  turned  over  daily,  it  gives  off  a 
warm  steam,  which  is  very  beneficial  to  the  Vines  during  hard 
firing.  Cover  the  outside  bed  with  glass  sashes  or  boards,  to  keep 
out  wet  and  wind,  thus  economising  the  heat.  Add  fresh  linings  to 
outside  beds  made  up  a  month  or  two  ago,  should  they  need  such 
attention.  The  root  temperature  must,  on  no  account,  be  allowed  to 
decrease  at  this  stage  of  growth,  or  a  severe  check  will  be  the  result 
The  fermenting  material  may  now  be  removed  from  the  inside  of 
hoases  which  were  started  in  October  or  on  the  Ist  of  November. 
Tie  in  the  young  shoots  as  they  require   support ;  any  which  havQ 
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grown  in  an  upright  manner  should  only  be  brought  at  first  half  way 
into  their  proper  positions,  but  at  the  second  tying  with  strong  mat- 
ting,  bring  them  into  their  right  places-  Those  who  propagate  Vines 
in  pots  put  in  the  eyes  about  this  time.  Select  the  eyes  from  the 
best  ripened  prunings  preserved  for  that  purpose;  cut  the  wood 
straight  through,  directly  above  the  eye,  leaving  about  IJ  in.  of  it 
underneath  the  eye,  cut  off  slantingly,  and  make  an  incision  opposite 
the  eye,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  Three-inch  pots  should  now 
be  prepared  for  their  reception ;  these  should  be  dry  and  quite 
clean,  A  few  small  crocks  should  be  put  in  for  drainage,  ana  the 
rest  of  the  space  should  be  filled  up  with  good  loam.  A  hole  should 
then  be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  soil,  and  filled  with  silver  sand, 
and  the  eye  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  position  with  the  hand 
until  the  notch  made  opposite  the  eye  is  covered.  This  will  leave 
the  eye  only  above  the  soil,  into  which  roots  will  be  pushed  from  the 
notch.  The  whole  should  be  gently  watered,  and  then  set  in  some 
cool  spot,  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  for  a  month  before  being 
placed  in  heat.  Look  over  all  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines 
or  in  bottles,  and  remove  all  decayed  berries.  Keep  the  air 
of  the  house  dry  and  airy,  and  the  water  bottles  regularly  filled.  Great 
care  and  attention  will  be  required  in  every  stage  of  Pine-apple 
culture  for  the  next  six  weeks  to  be  successful  with  the  plants  when 
in  blossom,  and  with  fruit  that  is  up,  to  prevent  any  kind  of  abor. 
tion  to  a  single  pip,  or  the  uneven  swelling  so  easily  produced  at  this 
season.  There  must  be  no  check  or  hurry,  either  by  attempting  to 
drive  or  retard  those  fruits  that  are  in  any  stage  of  swelling. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

In  ordering  seeds  for  the  coming  ysar,reliance  should  principally  be 
placed  upon  old  well-tried  varieties  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  a  few  of  the  novelties  introduced  may  be 
tried.  Take  advantage  of  the  present  wintry  weather  to  finish 
wheeling  the  manure  to  uncropped  land  ;  place  it  in  large  heaps  in  the 
centre  of  the  plots,  to  avoid  loss  from  the  drying  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  do  not  level  it  down  till  just  before  the  land  is  in  a 
fit  condition  for  digging.  Prepare  fresh  stable  manure  and  loaves  for 
making  hot-beds  by  thoroughly  shaking  and  mixing  the  material 
together.  Where  leaves  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  advantage  in  making  hot-beds  if  cow  or  pig-manure  can  be  had 
to  mix  with  the  stable-manure.  Horse-manure  is  hot  and  fiery,  and 
the  addition  to  it  of  about  one-third,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  its  balk 
from  the  oow-shed  or  pig-stye — which  is  of  a  cooler  nature — will 
cause  the  heat  to  be  more  steady  and  permanent.  Where  hot-beds 
are  depended  on  for  the  first  early  Cucumbers,  a  bed  large  enough 
for  a  one-light  frame  should  be  put  up  now  for  raising  the  young 
plants,  should  no  other  means  exist  for  bringing  them  forward.  In 
cold  situations,  where  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  sow  Peas  in 
autumn  in  the  open-air,  preparations  should  shortly  be  made  for 
fetching  np  lost  time,  by  sowing  some  under  glass  for  planting  out 
when  the  weather  becomes  more  favourable.  They  may  either  be 
sown  in  4S.sized  pots  or  in  troughs,  which  any  unskilled  workman, 
who  has  a  few  rough  boards,  can  put  together,  or  they  may  be  sown 
in  fibry  squares  of  turf,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  start  them  in  too  high  a  temperature,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  time  without  undue  forcing.  A  frame  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves, 
where  they  can  be  near  the  glass,  will  do  well,  or,  if  more  cnnvenient 
they  may  be  placed  in  any  house  where  forcing  has  just  commenced. 
Loosen  the  soil  amongst  Cabbages,  Coleworts,  Lettuces,  Parsley, 
transplanted  Onions,  and  similar  crops.  Get  August.sown  Onion 
beds  thorjughly  cleaned.  When  finished,  slightly  dig  or  loosen  the 
alleys,  and  transplant  Lettuces  or  Cabbages  therein.  Get  all  empty 
quarters  manured  and  trenched,  throwing  the  soil  into  ridges  2  ft. 
apart.  Vacant  ground  under  fruit  trees  manure  and  dig  for  Radishes, 
and  be  sure  to  have  the  trees  thinned  or  pruned  before  the  ground  is 
interfered  with.  Radish  beds  sown  early  in  December  should  be 
uncovered  every  morning,  replacing  the  litter  at  night.  Warm 
borders  which  contained  Tomatoes  in  summer  are  best  adapted  for 
wioter-sown  Radishes.  Under  fruit  trees  the  beds  receive  a  little 
shelter,  whilst  the  shade  caused  by  the  naked  branches  does  no  harm. 
Remove  hand-lights  and  sashes  from  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and 
Onions  during  the  daytime,  but  replace  them  at  night.  The  smallest 
amount  of  rain  must  be  excluded  from  the  Lettuces,  as  they  are  so 
apt  to  damp  off  if  they  become  wet ;  therefore  rather  tilt  up  the 
sashes  than  altogether  remove  them.  Thin  and  weed  the  plants,  and 
stir  the  soil  a  little  amongst  them.  Scatter  some  lime  over  all  kinds 
of  crops,  more  especially  over  thoseltransplauted  permanently,  such  as 
Cauliflowers  transplanted  under  hand-lights.  If  gronnd  be  required, 
lift  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  store  them  ;  if  land  is  not  wanted, 
merely  cut  over  the  stalks  and  spread  a  layer  of  litter  along  the  top 
of  each  drill.  Dig  the  ground  between  lines  of  Rbubarb,  and  place 
a  forkful  of  litter  over  each  crown.  Any  Endive  plants  to  spare 
plant  in  front  of  palings  or  walls.  It  the  ground  be  required  in  which 


the  general  crop  is  growing  lift  the  plants,  tie  a  piece  of  matting 
around  each,  and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  a  bed  for  a  time.  Protect 
them  from  severe  weather  by  shaking  some  rough  litter  over  them. 

Trees    and    Shrubs. 

Prepare  stakes  for  steadying  and  supporting  any  plants  that  have 
been  recently  transplanted, or  that  may  require  such  assistance.  Trench 
and  prepare  large  holes,  if  the  ground  has  not  become  too  frost- 
bound.  Care  should  be  taken  to  clear  off  all  snow  from  the  surface 
before  opening  the  trench,  for,  if  buried  in  the  soil,  it  is  along  time 
thawing,  and  considerably  reduces  its  temperature.  In  severe 
weather,  in  the  absence  of  snow  as  a  protector,  a  load  or  two  of 
straw  rubbish  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  throw  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  be  trenched,  as  it  will  prevent  frost  penetrating,  and 
the  work  of  trenching  can  then  be  carried  on  without  interruption. 
At  this  late  season  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  all  kinds  of  ever, 
greens  till  April,  unless  the  plants  to  be  removed  are  of  small  size, 
and  are  to  be  transferred  to  very  sheltered  situations.  The  last  few 
mild  winters  have  induced  many  to  continue  planting  evergreens 
much  too  lato,  and  many  have  been  killed  in  consequence.  All 
recently  transplanted  trees  should  receive  a  heavy  mulching,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ground  about  the  roots  from  becoming  frozen.  In  plant- 
ing very  large  deciduous  trees,  the  stems  and  main  branches  should 
be  bound  up,  either  with  bauds  of  Hay  or  Moss,  but  the  latter  is  prefer, 
able,  as  it  is  neater  and  more  retentive  of  moisture.  If  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted  in  exposed  situations,  this  protection  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  keeping  the  bark  plump  till  root  action  takes  place. 
Plants  of  questionable  hardiness  should  at  once  receive  protection  by 
shaking  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves  round  their  base.  These  should  be 
afterwards  covered  with  Laurel  branches  or  Brakes,  to  prevent  them 
being  blown  away.  Numbers  of  shrubs  and  plants,  that  would  other, 
wise  be  killed  or  greatly  injured,  will  stand  severe  winters  if  protected 
in  this  way.  Take  advantage  of  favourable  weather  to  push  on  the 
planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  for  if  frost  again 
sets  in,  it  may  throw  this  work  too  far  into  the  new  year.  If  any 
trees  are  received  from  the  nurseries  during  frosty  weather,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  close  damp  shed  till  a  thaw  takes  place..  For 
ornamental  planting,  few  deciduous  trees  excel  the  Taxodinm  distichnm, 
as  it  is  always  beautiful,  from  the  first  opening  of  the  bud  to  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  Its  light,  elegant,  pale  green  foliage  equals  in  beauty 
many  of  the  Fern  fronds,  and  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
lieu  of  them  for  dressing  cut  flowers.  In  the  autumn  nothing  can  snr. 
pass  the  warmth  of  colour  the  foliage  of  this  tree  assumes,  and  even  at 
this  late  season  the  trees  are  not  yet  bare.  For  rich  autumnal  leaf 
colouring,  the  Liquidamber  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  should  have 
a  place  in  every  shrubbery,  where,  associated  with  variegated  Hollies, 
&c.,  it  will  show  off  its  lovely  hues  of  rich  colouring  most  effectually. 
The  different  varieties  of  Rhus  are  invaluable  for  the  foreground, 
especially  the  lovely  R.  Cotiuus,  with  its  richly-coloured  silky  jjlumes, 
and  laoinata,  which  makes  an  effective  plant  for  the  sub. tropical  gar- 
den. Ampelopsis  japonica  is  another  desirable  plant  on  account  of  its 
richly  coloured  leaves,  and  A.  Veitohi  is  valuable  for  covering  walls. 
If  planted  alternately  with  white  variegated  Ivy,  the  effect  is  most 
pleasing. 

Cottage  Gardening  for  January. 

Flowers. — Plants  in  pots  in  rooms, the  pit,  or  small  greenhouse  must 
be  watered  with  a  careful  hand  in  the  mornings  of  fine  days,  so  that 
all  damp  may  quickly  dry  up  ;  all  dead  leaves  must  be  removed,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  them  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
During  severe  weather,  sheets  of  paper  laid  over  half-hardy  plants  in 
the  turf  pit  will  be  a  great  protection,  and  if  placed  over  plants  on 
the  shelvea  in  the  glasshouse  will  economise  fuel.  Hardy  plants 
growing  in  boxes  outside  the  windows,  when  the  weather  is  very 
severe,  may  be  sheltered  by  having  a  few  evergreen  branches  laid 
over  or  amongst  them,  or  by  some  other  temporary  expedient.  Many 
plants  that  would  be  safe  planted  in  the  open  ground  may  perish 
in  an  exposed  window  from  having  the  whole  mass  of  soil  in  a  shallow 
box  frozen  through.  Hyacinths  in  glasses  that  have  been  placed  in  a 
dark  situation  to  start  them  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  roots  nearly  touch. the  bottom  of  the  glasses,  they  should 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  light.  Keep  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  as  well 
as  the  roots,  free  from  all  decaying  matter,  and  have  the  glasses 
filled  up  with  clean  water  till  it  nearly  touches  the  bulb.  If  at  any 
time  the  water  smells  offensively  change  it,  but  a  bit  or  two  of  charcoal 
will  help  to  keep  it  pure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  impart  strength  and 
colour  to  the  blooms.  Bulbs  in  pots  that  have  been  plunged  in  ashes 
should,  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  be  moved  where  they 
can  be  protected  from  frost,  and  be  brought  on  to  flower  in  the  room 
as  required. 

Fruit. — All  pruning  and  training  should  be  pushed  forward  during 
mild  weather,  but  do  not  prune  daring  frosty  weather.    If  any  old 
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treea  are  mnoh  subject  to  the  attaoka  of  inaeots,  well  wash  them  with 
some  inaeotioide,  such  as  Gishnrat  Compound  (8  oz.  diasolved  in  1 
gallon  of  soft  water)  ;  it  should  be  well  brushed  in  to  all  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  bark.  A  good  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  will  be 
beneficial  in  eradicating  Moaa  or  Lichens ;  it  should  be  dusted  on 
when  the  treea  are  damp.  Vines  and  Peachea  on  walls  should  also  be 
dressed  with  Gisharst  before  the  buds  get  too  prominent.  Where 
there  is  a  Vinery  the  Vines  should  be  dressed,  and  the  paint  and  glass 
cleaned  in  good  time.  The  inside  borders  should  be  examined,  and, 
if  very  dry,  should  be  watered,  unless  the  house  ia  full  of  plants.  In 
the  latter  case  the  watering  had  better  be  left  till  next  month  ; 
then  choose  a  bright  day  for  doing  it,  and,  when  finished,  scatter  a 
little  dry  soil  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  damp  rising  too  much. 
All  plants  in  houses  should  have  abundance  of  air  given  them  on 
all  favourable  opportunities. 

Vegetables. — Although  this  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  leisure 
month,  yet  an  industrious  person  can  always  find  employment  in  a 
garden,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be.  During  frosty  weather 
manure  heaps  may  be  turned  over  and  prepared  for  the  land.  All 
the  corners  where  rubbish  of  any  kind  has  accumulated  should  be 
overhauled,  and  everything  that  is  sufficiently  decayed  made  ready  to 
go  on  the  land.  All  sticks,  roots,  or  cuttings  should  be  charred  or 
smother-burned.  All  wheeling  should  be  done  in  dry,  frosty  weather, 
when  it  can  be  done  cleanly.  Vacant  plots  should  be  ridged  or 
trenched  up  deeply  whenever  time  will  permit.  It  during  the  long 
evenings  a  rough  plan  is  made  of  the  garden,  and  an  estimate  formed 
of  the  space  that  can  be  devoted  to  each  crop,  a  better  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  that  will  be  required  of  each  kind. 
A  well  thought  out  plan  ia  of  great  assistance  during  a  busy  season. 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  Cabbages  on  the  early  border  should,  in 
very  severe  weather,  be  sheltered  in  some  way.  If  any  place  exists 
where  a  little  artificial  heat  can  be  had.  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and 
Chicory  can  be  brought  forward  without  much  trouble  by  lifting  the 
roots  and  planting  them  in  some  light  soil  nearly  close  together. 
Broad  Beans  may  be  planted  thickly  in  some  warm  sheltered  corner, 
to  be  transplanted  early  in  March,  or  sown  thickly  in  boxes  and  placed 
under  glass.  Beans  transplant  with  the  greatest  ease  and  eertainty, 
and  a  week  may  be  gained  without  much  trouble.  If  not  already 
done,  place  the  early  Potatoes  in  shallow  boxes  or  trays  in  some  light 
place,  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded,  to  sprout  for  planting. 

E.  H. 

Diary. 

January  7. — Getting  into  the  Muscat-house  a  ridge  of  manure  and 
leaves,  in  order  to  assist  the  Vines  in  breaking.  Sowing  a  three-light 
frame  with  Woods'  Early-frame  Radishes.  Getting  into  the  Mushroom- 
house  more  Rhubarb ;  also  a  little  Dandelion  and  Chicory.  Turning 
over  leaves  and  manure  for  making  hotbeds.  Pruning  Lady  Downe's 
Vines. 

Jan.  8. — Sowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  seeds.  Getting  into  the 
forcing  pit  more  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Dielytras,  Deutzias,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  Narcissi.  Early  Peach-house  in  full  bloom.  Getting  into  a 
pit  previously  prepared  for  them  another  batch  of  Strawberries.  Pushing 
on  with  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  Pears  and  Plums ;  also  with  digging 
and  trenching  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

Jan.  9. — Pnttiug  in  Vine  eyes,  also  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Making  up  a  hotbed  for  Carrots  and  Potatoes.  Forking  over  the  ground 
between  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  Getting  manure  on  to  land 
where  it  will  be  required  whilst  it  is  dry.  Looking  over  Grapes  in 
bottles,  and  removing  any  berries  that  may  be  bad,  and  filling  up  the 
bottles  where  required. 

Jan.  10. — Potting  off  Cucumbers  and  Melon  plants.  Getting 
Heliotropes,  Petunias,  and  Fuchsias  into  gentle  heat  for  cuttings. 
Looking  over  netting  and  getting  it  repaired,  also  Tiffany  used  for  the 
walls.  Washing  over  the  paint  in  late  Vinery  with  soft  soap  and  warm 
water. 

Jan.  11. — Sowing  100  pots  with  Oshom's  Early  Forcing  French 
Beans,  and  earthing  up  a  more  forward  lot.  Covering  up  another 
bed  of  Seakale,  and  getting  in  another  three  light  frame  of  Asparagus. 
Getting  into  the  early  Peach  house  a  quantity  of  turfs,  12  in.  by  7  in.,  in 
which  to  plant  William  the  First,  Little  Gem,  and  Unique  Peas. 

Jan.  12. — Sowing  a  pan  of  each  of  Carter's  Dwarf  Crimson 
and  Dwarf  White  Celery.  Covering  up  Celery  to  protect  it  from 
frost.  Clearing  up  pleasure  grounds  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  walks. 
Clearing  out  all  vegetable  refuse,  and  cleaning  up  kitchen  gaiden  walks. 
Looking  over  fruit  room  and  removing  any  that  are  decaying,  also  Onion 
stores,  and  watering  Pines.  W.  G.  P. 
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THE  MOUNT  ATLAS  NUT. 

(COKTLUS    ALGEBIENSIS). 

The  very  fine  Nut,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration,  was 
imported  some  twenty  years  ago  from  a  Continental  nursery  by 
my  father.  Its  native  country  is  the  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  a 
district  particularly  rich  as  regards  fine  Nuts.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  hardy  when  mature,  but  I  have  noticed  that  the 
young  layers  are  liable  to  be  slightly  injured  by  frost.  It  is 
singularly  fertile,  and  the  fruit  is  borne  in  large  clusters,  covered 
by  a  hairy,  spreading,  and  handsome  husk  longer  than  the  Nut, 
and  furnishing  a  very  ornamental  design  for  the  electro-type 
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Poppies  in  India. — It  is  stated  that  the  Poppy  monopolises  1,000,000  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  India.  Thus,  while  the  people  die  for  want  of  food, 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  can  produce  the  means  of  stnpif y- 
Ing  and  poisoning  about  a  tenth  of  the  race,  with  the  encourgement  of  a 
paternal  Government. 


The  Mount  Atlas  Nut. 


makers  af  baskets  and  epergaes.     The  nut  itself  is  large,  full, 
and  well  flavoured.  T.  Fkakcis  Riveks. 

Sawhridgeworth. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  ARCHES  OVER  WALKS. 
I  have  often  thought  that  in  many  gardens  where  espalier- 
training  is  adopted— and  a  capital  system  it  is— the  trees  are 
too  much  cramped  by  the  espaliers  being  too  low,  especially  is 
this  the  case,  where  both  soil  and  climate  are  fairly  suitable 
for  fruit  culture.  In  inferier  soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
strict "rowth,  in  order  to  retain  sufficient  control  over  the 
trees  to  secure  fertility,  but  in  favourable  situations  it  would 
certainly  pay  better  to  allow  a  fuller  and  freer  development. 
As  a  rule  espaliers  are  pretty  much  the  same  height  every- 
where, and  the  soils  that  are  capable  of  developing  and  sus- 
taining large  fertile  trees  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  those 
of  an  inferior  character  where  the  trees  are  shorter  lived.  It 
may  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  wider 
apart,  and  so  permitted  to  extend  themselves  laterally,  and  this 
is  done,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent;  but  espaliers  might 
be  raised  much  higher  than  they  now  are,with  advantage  to  the 
fruit  crops,  without  any  corresponding  disadvantago  worth 
serious  consideration,  as  the  shade  will  be  only  nominal ;  and 
there  are  many  light  crops  in  summer  that  would  be  benefited 
by  the  partial  shade  of  a  line  of  espaliers.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cost  of  erection,  wire  arches  over  the  principal  paths  would  be 
an  interesting  way  of  growing  Pears  and  Apples,  especially  the 
former,  and,  if  they  were  trained  as  five-branched  vertical 
cordons,  a  good  sized  arch  would  soon  be  covered,  and  if  the 
arches  were  substantial  there  would  be  but  _  little  cost 
afterwards,  beyond  an  occasional  coat  or  two  of  paint.  Most  of 
the  work  of  training  and  attention  to  the  trees  could  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  under  side  with  a  pair  of  steps  on  the  path 
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cleanly,  and  without  treading  the  borders  into  mortar. 
The  trees,  of  course,  would  be  planted  close  to  the  edge 
on  each  side  of  the  walk,  without  any  intermediary 
borders.  I  was  in  a  kitchen  garden,  about  a  month  ago, 
where  the  centre-path  was  covered  with  such  an  arch,  on 
which  was  trained  an  interesting  collection  of  some  50  kinds  of 
Pear  trees,  in  capital  health  and  condition.  Probably,  a  less 
number  of  kinds  would  be  more  profitable.  Still  the  planter 
of  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  in  any  dis- 
trict may  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor,  owing  to  his 
showing  his  neighbours  which  are  the  most  profitable  kinds  to 
grow.  JSfot  only  may  Pears  and  Apples  be  treated  in  this  way, 
but  some  of  the  hardiest  Plums  and  Cherries,  as  well  as 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  for 
suburban  gardens,  where  land  is  valuable,  and  the  kitchen 
and  fruit  gardens  must  necessary  be  small.  If  the  fruits  be 
trained  over  the  walks,  the  open  squares  or  quarters  could  be 
wholly  devoted  to  vegetable  culture,  unshaded  but  not  alto- 
g  e  ther  unshel- 
tered by  the 
fruit  trees.  And 
in  cold  springs 
shelter  of  a 
eimple,  efficient 
kind  might  easily 
be  applied  to 
protect  the  blos- 
soms. At  any 
rate,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  there 
would  be  as  good 
a  chance  of  se- 
curing a  crop  of 
fruit  by  this 
mode  of  training 
as  by  any  other. 
No  doubt  the 
first  cost  will 
deter  many  from 
attemptiug  it, 
but  those  who 
are  fond  of  their 
garden,  and  who 
wish  to  make 
the  most  of  a 
small  space  will 
find  these  fruit 
bowers  or  pro- 
menades exceed 
ingly  interesting 
and,  in  the  end, 
profitable. 
E.  Hobday. 


:P3L^'X'E       CA7"IIT. 
WARD'S       ANTHURIUM. 

(aNTUUUIUM    SCIIEKZEaiANUM    WARDi). 
Drawn  by  Mas.  DTJPPIBLD. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  A. 
Soherzerianum  yet  introduced  to  British  gardens.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr.  Ward,  late  gardener  to  P.  G.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  of 
the  Poplars,  Leyton,  selected  a  very  small  plant,  showing  dis- 
tinct foliage,  from  among  others  just  then  imported.  Under 
Mr.  Ward's  culture,  this  plant  developed  its  brilliant  spathes, 
which  exceed  6  in.  in  length  and  4  in.  breadth.  It  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanic  Societies'  Shows, 
where  its  great  merits,  both  as  a  decorative  and  an  exhibition 
plant,  were  acknowledged.  It  has  since  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  who  possess  the  entire  stock,  and  by  whom  it  will  be 

distributed    this 
spring. 


A  Group  of  Rocks  witK  Ivy  and  Briers, 


An  Apple  Tree 
Killed  by  Mis. 
tletoe.  —  In  con. 

firmationof  the  statements  made  as  to  the  injury  caused  to  fruit  trees 
by  this  parasite,  I  may  mention  a  case  of  death  o£  a  tree  on  which  it 
grew  here.  Mistletoe  being  very  rare  in  Cornwall,  I  accepted  the 
offer  o£  a  young  Apple  tree  from  a  friend  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
having  a  healthy  plant  of  the  parasite  upon  it,  and  young  enough  to 
bear  transplanting.  The  tree  was  carefully  planted  in  a  walled 
garden,  and  grew  vigorously  after  the  first  season,  the  parasite  also 
growing  steadily.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Juice  of  the 
Apple  tree  had  become  so  thoroughly  impregnated  by  that  of  the 
Mistletoe,  that  young  shoots  of  the  latter  continued  to  show  them, 
selves  on  different  parts  of  the  tree,  and  at  distances  from  the  original 
plant  of  the  parasite,  until  at  length  the  Apple  tree  ceased  to  bloom, 
and  gradually  died,  for  no  apparent  reason  but  that  the  parasite  had 
entirely  exhausted  the  vital  power  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grew.  No 
fewer  than  35  separate  bunches  of  Mistletoe  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Apple  tree  in  question. — J.  N.  K.,  Penrose,  Cornwall. 


The  Victoria  Nectarine.—"  When  doctors  differ  who  shall  decide."  We 
have  recently  had  too  opinions  as  to  this  Nectarine  (see  p.  667  and  608,  Vol. 
XII.).  and  now  I  as  a  third,  and  a  grower  for  years,  of  the  variety  in  question, 
wieh  to  endorse  all  that  the  first  writer  advances  in  its  favour,  except  that  of 
planting  it  exclusively.    Indoors  or  out  a  succession  of  fruit  is  desirable.— AT. 


Rotten   Row. 

—Michael  Scott, 
we  are  told,  hept 
his  assistant  de- 
mons in  subjection 
under  the  condi- 
tion of  finding 
them  never-ending 
work,  the  penalty 
for  failing  in  doing 
so  being  his  own 
destruction.  He 
solved  the  diffi. 
oulty  by  setting 
them  to  make 
ropes  out  cf  sea- 
sand.  Surely  the 
department  having 
charge  of  Hyde 
Park  must,  accord- 
ing to  "Land  and 
Water,"  be  under 
some  similar  obli- 
gation to  the  da- 
rn oroufl  jobbers, 
their  demons,  and 
meet  it  by  setting 
the  endless  and 
hopeless  task  of 
constructing  a  ser. 
vieeable  road  out 
of  broken  brick. 
bats  and  rotten 
plaster.  The  at- 
tempt is  now,  as  it 
has  been  for  many 
years  past,  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  result  not  ojly  a  failure  but  a  disgrace  and  a 
scandal.  The  same  system  goes  on  year  after  year.  In  autumn 
the  Row  is  closed  from  end  to  end;  hundreds  of  labourers,  with  carts 
and  horses,  are  employed ;  the  filthy  surface  and  decayed  substance 
beneath  are  scraped  oS,  picked  up,  and  replaced  with  loads  of  similar 
rubbish,  the  refuse  of  condemned  houses,  a  substance  which  builders 
in  general  pay  heavily  for  permission  to  "  shoot,"  but  which  in  Hyde 
Park  is  purchased,  doubtless  at  a  high  price.  About  November,  the 
Knightsbridge  ride  having  in  the  meantime  become  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  dangerous,  one. half  of  the  Row  is  opened  to  the  public,  and 
long  before  the  other  is  ready,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment,  it  is  at 
least  partially  worn  out.  At  this  moment  numerous  gangs  of  men 
are  employed  in  "  darning  "  it,  and  so  the  work  goes  on,  like  Tenny. 
son's  brook,  "  for  ever."  We  have  heard  that  this  work  costs  the  pub- 
lic £8000  a  year.  Besides  the  enormous  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  which  the  riding  public  is  subjected,  another  evil  arises  from 
the  stupid  system  pursued,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent, 
and  which  affects  all  frequenters  of  the  park.  The  con. 
stant  aocession  of  rubbish  and  sand  has  so  raised  the 
ground  that  the  stems  of  the  Elms  forming  the  avenues  have 
been  buried  some  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  consequence 
their  tops  are  fast  dying.     They  are  all  young  trees,  but  in  nearly  as 
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decayed  a  state  as  the  old  ones  in  Kensignton. gardens.  Elms  are, 
perhaps,  not  the  best  trees  for  the  purpose,  bnt  they  wiil  live  and 
grow  into  fine  timber,  it  only  their  roots,  which  run  along  near  the 
surface,  have  room  to  spread.  This  the  mass  of  concrete  and  rubble 
entirely  forbids,  and  the  trees,  especially  at  the  east  end,  are  already 
half  destroyed. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS, 


A  VICIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  TREE  PLANTING. 
This  little  cut  shows  a  system  of  tree  planting  too  often  resorted  to  in 
Paris, where  so  much  money  is  spent  on  trees  for  city  planting.  Instead 
of  clearing  a  portion  of  the  ground,  thoroughly  preparing,  and  re- 
planting it  with,  as  a  rule,  a  different  species  from  what  went  before, 
young  trees  are  planted  in  the  shade  of  very  old  ones.  They  are 
planted  in  pits,  into  the  fresh  soil  of  which  the  old  roots  soon  after 
rush,  fothat  neither  above  nor  below  have  the  joung  trees  a  chance. 

i\ 


The  result  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a  fine  tree  in  the  place, 
sketch  is  frooi  the  Tnileries  Garden. 


Our 


IVY  ON  TREES  IN  PLE4.SURE  GROUNDS. 
Ivy,  like  the  Yew,  and  the  Holly,  would  appear  to  thrive  with 
peculiar  vigour  iu  this  country.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
hedgerow,  draping  with  its  never  changing  deep-hued  foliage 
any  tree  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  aSord  it  support.  The  Ivy 
is,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  country,  and  its  exub- 
erant development  is  often  a  subject  of  admiration  with 
foreigners.  Our  shady  lanes  and  moist  climate  have  doubtless 
much  influence  upon  its  growth,  and  it  is  the  pecularity  which 
it  possesses  oE  adapting  itself  to  circumstances  which  renders 
it  invaluable  for  many  purposes.  Appreciated  as  it  is  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  nearly  so 
much  employed  as  it  should  be.  It  is,  indeed,  but  rarely  seen 
in  its  highest  development.  Its  chief  employment  is  to  drape 
old  walls  and  fences,  or  cover  unsightly  buildings,  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  eminently  adapted.  There  are,  however,  several 
other  methods  of  utilising  it  in  pleasure  grounds,  to  which 
attention  may  be  usefully  directed.  When  Ivy  can  climb  no 
higher,  it  branches  out  and  forms  irregular  masses — assumes, 
.  in  fact,  a  shrubby  character.  In  this  state  of  development  it 
is  seen  to  great  advantage,  as  it  then  flowers  and  becomes 
covered  in  winter  with  rich  purple-black  berries.  It  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  one  gets  a  near  view  of  Ivy  in  this  stage, 
as  it  is  only  at  the  tops  of  trees  and  on  the  gable  ends  of  build- 
ings, where  it  never  gets  clipped,  that  this  development  can 
take  place.  It  flowers,  too,  in  the  month  of  October,  and 
although  not  showy,  its  blossoms  are  fragrant  and  interesting, 
owing  to  the  scarity  of  blooming  plants  at  that  period  of  the 
year.  A  short  time  ago  I  noticed  a  very  pretty  effect  thus 
produced  by  Ivy.  On  each  side  of  a  gateway  was  a  large  tree, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  completely  draped  with  Irish  Ivy  as 
far  as  the  main  branches,  at  which  points  the  shoots  had  been 
kept  stopped,  thus  inducing  the  bush  formation.  At  that 
period  they  were  loaded  with  berries,  and  an  unusually  bright 
and  cheerful  appearance  was  thereby  given  to  the  entrance. 
Those  who  may  find  it  needful  to  thin  out  forest  trees  in  their 


pleasure  grounds,  should  leave  here  and  there  a  stem,  merely 
lopping  away  the  boughs,  and  plant  Ivy  against  it.  Beautiful 
green  masses  will  be  thus  formed,  the  changing  verdure  of 
which  will  impart  an  air  of  warmth  and  freshness  to  plantations 
mainly  composed  of  deciduous  tree  and  shrubs.  Occasionally 
such  an  effect  is  seen  in  a  wood  where  a  tree  has  died  and  the 
branches  decayed  and  fallen.  Woods,  plantations,  shrubberies, 
open  spaces  even,  might  be  much  brightened  up  in  this  manner, 
for  Ivy  thrives  both  in  full  sunlight  and  in  perpetual  semi- 
obscurity.  Where  rustic  bridges  are  necessary,  or  considered 
as  such,in  the  pleasure  grounds,they  may  have  Ivy  trained  about 
them.which  by  drooping  in  irregular  festoons  therefrom,  soften 
down  the  formal  architectual  appearance  which  such  structures 
more  or  less  present.  Ivy  should  be  more  employed  in  park 
scenery  than  it  now  appears  to  be.  In  those  portions  of  the 
park  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  there  might  always  be 
arrangements  made  to  admit  of  the  employment  of  Ivy,  either 
as  trailing  loosely  and  unrestrainedly  over  rock-work,  mounds 
of  earth,'  or  used  as  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  The 
English  Ivy,  too,  may  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  place 
of  Grass  as  an  edging.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  situations  where 
it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  keep  Grass  alive.  It  has  an 
extremely  fresh  and  neat  appearance  when  kept  pegged  down 
or  clipped. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  Ivy  may  be  made  to  play  an 
important  part  in  flower-gardening,  and  which  I  would  recom- 
mend as  calculated  to  give  real  satisfaction.  It  is  the  custom 
in  many  places  to  grow  flowering  plants  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or 
vases,  and  place  them  about  the  grounds.  These  are  often  set 
upon  a  pedestal,  or  elevated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance 
and  display  their  beauty.  Now  pots  and  tubs,  although  indis- 
pensable, are  far  from  being  ornamental,  and  there  is  a  general 
desire  to  so  clothe  the  plant  with  foliage  tha,t  such  appliances 
are  as  much  hidden  as  possible.  For  effecting  this,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  a  good  plan  : — Let  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be 
cut  into  pieces— say  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  long— one  end  of  each 
piece  to  be  sawn  off  quite  level.  Let  these  be  inserted  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  the  level  end  being  uppermost. 
Then  procure  some  strong  Ivy  plants,  and  place  them  round 
the  stump,  nailing  them  thereto  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover 
it  all  over.  In  the  course  of  a  season,  if  the  Ivy  be  planted 
either  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  spring,  the  stump  will  be 
completely  covered.  If  on  this  stump  the  flowering-plant  be 
placed,  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  to  conceal  the  pot 
that  will  still  be  a  prominent  feature  ?  This  Ivy  will  do  effec- 
tually; it  will  partially  in  the  first,  and  completely  in_  the 
second  season,  run  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  entirely 
cover  it.  When  the  pot  is  removed  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Ivy  will  remain  in  its  place  and  pre- 
serve its  shape,  forming,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  basket,  in  which 
the  pot  has  merely  to  be  placed  the  ensuing  summer.  As  the 
Ivy  increases  in  thickness  it  is  found  sufficient  to  hold  the 
plant  against  rough  winds,  unless  the  specimens  should  be 
very  large,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  pass  a  string  or 
piece  of  wire  across  the  top  of  the  pot,  fastening  it  to 
a  staple  driven  into  the  stump.  This  contrast  of  flower  and 
foliage  is  very  pretty.  Large,  well-grown  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  pretty  combination  is 
that  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  with  the  variegated  Ivy-leaved 
kind  or  Mangles'  variegated  planted  round  it.  These  latter 
droop  down  gracefully  amongst  the  dark  foliage,  and  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  A  well-grown  Hydrangea,  with  two  or 
three  dozen  heads  of  bloom,  and  allowed  to  grow  in  a  free, 
natural  manner,  is  shown  off  to  much  advantage  when  thus 
placed.  If  the  Ivy  is  allowed  to  spread  at  the  base  of  the 
stump,  some  common  hardy  Ferns,  and  Fuchsias,  and  Snow- 
drops may  be  planted  amongst  it ;  they  will  spring  up  through 
it,  and  present  a  very  graceful  and  natural  appearance.  The 
protection  which  they  thus  receive  appears,  moreover,  to  bene- 
fit them  considerably.  In  small  gardens,  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  for  evergreens  to  develop  themselves,  or  where 
the  space  is  too  limited  to  be  occupied  to  any  great  extent  by 
them,  the  Ivy  thus  employed  is  very  suitable,  inasmuch  as  it 
can  be  kept  within  bounds.  When  the  clumps  get  too  bulky 
they  can  be  clipped,  having  it  done  early  in  the  year,  and 
cutting  every  leaf  away ;  and  very  beautiful  is  that  wealth  of 
tender  green  foliage  with  which  it  is   soon  again  covered.    I 
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do  not  know  of  anything  more  delicately  beautiful  than  the 
fresh,  young  growth  of  Ivy.     The  pleasure  experienced  when 
looking  at  it  bursting  into  leaf  again  amply  compensates  for 
the  shorb  period  of  unsightliaess  which  the  cutting  entails. 
Byflect.  J.  CoEuniLL. 


HODaENS'  HOLLY. 
TuE  remarks  lately  made  on  Hollies  have  reminded  me  of  a 
desire  which  I  have  often  had  of  saying  a  few  words  about 
that  fine  shrub  Hodgens'  Holly,  sometimes  called  Ilex  latifolia. 
This  is,  perhaps,  not  only  the  most  noble,  but  the  most  hardy 
of  all  Hollies,  hardier  even  than  our  indigenous  species. 
Some  years  ago,  our  new  burying  ground,  a  bleak  spot, 
right  in  the  teeth  of  the  west  wind,  was  planted  with  various 
shrubs,  four  of  the  above-named  Hollies  being  in  the  centre, 
one  at  each  corner  of  a  square  Grass  plot ;  every  shrub  died 
out,  after  a  struggle,  except  the  Holly,  which  are  now  fine, 
large,  handsome  bushes  ;  and  the  almost  black  green  of  their 
ample  foliage  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  cemeteries. 
This  Holly  is  of  freer,  quicker  growth  than  most  other  kinds, 
and  as  a  screen  it  has  no  equal.  At  West  Derby,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  a  villa  garden,  is  a  hedge  of  this  Holly,  worth  going 
some  distance  to  see.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  lawn, 
sloping  down  from  the  house,  separating  it  from  the  kitchen 
garden.  It  is  at  least  20  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft.  -wide ; 
passages  are  cut  through  it  giving  access  to  the  kitchen  garden 
ground ;  but,  owing  to  the  enormous  mass  of  verdure,  these, 
viewed  from  a  little  distance  off,  are  scarcely  visible.  This 
Holly  has  a  nobility  of  its  own,  and  does  not  associate  well  in 
groups  with  other  kinds,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  low,  round, 
dense  mass  of  foliage  close  on  the  ground,  generally  wider 
through  than  high ;  it  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  grow 
spindling,  or  get  naked  below,  and  I  should  say  a  free  use  of 
this  variety,  either  in  parks,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  mansions, 
would  produce  au  effect  that  no  other  shrub  possibly  could  do. 
It  should  be  planted  by  the  thousand.  T.  Williams. 

OrmsliM. 


PODOCAEPTJS  TOTARA. 
A^toxG  collections  of  Conifera,  large  or  BQiall,  we  do  not  remember, 
with  one  exception,  meeting  with  this  very  striking  New  Zealand 
Podocarpns.  It  would  seem,  also,  to  be  a  stranger  to  nnrserymen  ; 
for,  on  examining  several  of  their  lists,  we  looked  in  vain  for  this 
species.  Even  in  Fraser's  recently  published  '■  Handy  Book  of 
Ornamental  Conifers  "  wc  find  no  mention  of  the  Totara,  though 
three  other  species  of  Podocarpns  are  enumerated.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  the  present  planting  season  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  by  without  bringing  under  the  notice  of  oar  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  Conifers,  one  of  the  tribe  which  appears  to  be  as  much  a 
stranger  to  them  as  it  is  in  its  aspect  nnlike  the  forms  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  In  fact,  as  regards  appearance,  the  Totara  is  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  needle-leaved  Conifer  that  at  first  sighj  one  would 
scarcely  think  there  was  any  relationship  whatever.  The  close, 
shrub-like  form,  broadish  lanceolate  foliage,  and  pale-green  tint  of 
the  latter,  are  altogether  so  different  from  the  general  run  of  Coni- 
fers that  one  does  not  wonder  at  the  surprise  we  have  seen  manifested 
by  parties  when  told  that  the  handsome  evergreen  shrub  which  they 
were  admiring  was  privileged  to  find  a  place  in  the  Pinetum.  That  it  is 
quit©  hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland  we  know ;  that  it  should  be 
hardy  anywhere  may  be  inferred  from  its  habitats  in  its  own 
country,  where  it  is  found  growing  "from  the  borders  of  rivers  to 
ths  summit  of  Tongariro  amid  eternal  snows."  It  ia  de. 
scribed  in  Hooker's  "Journal  of  Botany"  as  an  evergreen 
tree  attaining  a  height  of  80  ft.  or  90  ft.,  and  a  circumference  of  from 
15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  and  as  being  considered  next  in  diameter  to  the 
Kauri  Pine  (Dammara  australis).  The  timber  produced  from  it  is 
of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming  darker  from  age  and  exposure ;  the 
wood  (of  excellent  quality,  both  in  plank  and  in  wear),  is,  we  are 
told,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  natives,  particularly  for  the 
constrnction  of  their  canoes,  its  lightness  and  durability  causing  it 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other.  The  value  placed  on  it  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  has  been  sometimes  the  occasion  of  quarrels,  ending 
in  bloodshed,  if  it  is  cut  down  by  others  than  the  party  by  whom  it 
ia  claimed,  for  which  reason,  and  as  a  token  of  ownership,  we  are 
told,  a  mark  is  placed  on  the  tree,  and  it  is  then  reserved  until  it  has 
grown  to  a  size  sufficient  to  make  it  of  use,  so  that  in  this  way  it  is 
not  unusual  for  these  trees  to  descend  from  father  to  son.  Even  it 
the  Totara  never  formed  a  tree,  it  would  be  worth  growing. 


OUR  WASTE  LANDS. 
In  such  times  as  these  it  ia  desirable  to  consider,  says  the  "  Echo,  not 
only  whether  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  cultivated  land,  but  whether 
we  do  not  allow  a  great  deal  that  is  cultivable  to  lie  waste.  In  both 
respects  we  are  wanting.  Much  of  our  cultivated  land  is  only  halt 
cultivated  and  a  great  deal  is  not  at  all.  It  is  far  too  readily  assumed 
that  our  uncultivated  land  is  uncultivatable,  while  much  of  it  is  only 
so  as  long  as  the  cultivator  is  burdened  by  restrictions.  Our  American 
cousins  are  not  only  supplying  ns  with  corn  and  meat,  but,  to  a  large 
extent  with  fruit.  The  fruit  crop  of  Michigan  is  worth  four  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  Last  year  the  United  States  exported  to 
Europe  14,000,000  lbs.  of  dried  fruit  and  726,000  dollars  worth  of 
canned  fruits.  In  this  age  of  tin  there  is  hardly  a  grocer  but  haa 
American  fiuita  on  sale.  Our  small  cultivators  can  compete  with 
them  it  they  only  had  a  fair  chance.  For  example,  in  the  parish  of 
Cudham  may  be  seen  a  number  of  large,  well-built  houses,  surrounded 
by  fruit  grounds.  The  men  who  built  them  were  mostly  but  plough, 
men  and  shepherds  thirty  years  ago.  The  late  Lord  Stanhope  cleared 
some  wood  lands,  and  gave  these  men  a  chance.  Acre  by  acre  they 
stubbed  the  land  and  brought  it  into  cultivation  hiring  it  on  a  20 
years'  lease  at  10s.  an  acre,  its  average  value  as  woodland.  The  land 
waa  poor,  but  they  had  something  to  work  for,  and  when  their  leases 
ran  out  the  rent  was  raised  to  25s.,  which  they  gladly  paid.  To-day 
these  men  are  cultivators  of  from  30  to  60  acres,  and  living  in  their 
own  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  from  £300  to  £400  each.  Mr.  Henley, 
the  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  has  on  his  estate  some  large  allotmenta 
for  which  men  are  paying  more  than  double  the  amount  which  a  large 
farmer  declined  to  give  because  the  land  was  naturally  so  poor. 
There  are  hundreds  of  parishes  where  men  are  paying  for  allotments 
at  the  rate  of  double  and  treble  the  rent  of  the  contiguous  land. 
But  as  a  rule,  we  have  shut  out  the  industrious  and  enterprising  man, 
who  has  little  but  his  own  perseverance  and  energy.  In  the  towns 
he  may  hope  to  makehia  way  ;  in  the  country,  born  a  labourer  he  must 
die  a  labourer,  and  nothing  more.  Even  the  local  charity  lands  are 
closed  as  far  as  possible  against  auch  men. 


Care  of  Newly-set  Trees. — There  are  varioua  modes  for  pre- 
paring young  trees  for  the  winter.  If  they  have  been  aet  in  the  pre- 
sent autumn,  they  must  be  well  secured  against  wind,  if  in  exposed 
places.  The  best  security  against  displacement  consists  in  long  roots 
in  trees  which  have  been  carefully  taken  up.  If  the  trees  are  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  apade  in  digging  waa  aet  18  in.  off  from  th^ 
stem  on  each  side,  the  roots  when  spread  out  in  transplanting  will 
brace  the  tree  perfectly.  With  larger  trees  staking  may  be  required, 
but  for  trees  intermediate  between  large  and  small,  a  solid  mound  of 
fresh  earth  around  the  trees  will  serve  to  brace  against  the  wind ; 
such  a  mound  will  afford  some  protection  against  hard  freezing,  or 
operate  aa  a  mulch ;  it  will  also  exclude  mice.  It  must  be  made  of 
clean,  mellow  earth,  beaten  smooth  with  the  spade.  Throwing  np 
blocks  of  turf  makes  a  harbour  for  mice,  and  ia  worse  than  nothing. 
Protecting  the  roots  with  straw  through  winter  is  dangerous  and 
invites  mice,  unless  such  mounds  of  good  size  (1  ft.  or  more  high) 
are  made.      It  is  therefore  better  to  mulch  with  coarse,  wet  manure. 

Value  of  Screens. — G.  F.  B.  Leighton,  of  Norfolk,  Ta.,  widely 
known  for  his  great  success  in  raising  large  Pears,  has  a  screen  some 
60  ft.  or  70  ft.  high,  running  east  and  west.  He  haa  1000  Bartlett 
Pear  trees  planted  on  the  north  side  of  this  screen,  and  700  on  the 
south  aide.  There  ia  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  blossoming  of 
the  trees  on  each  side  in  spring,  but  the  fruit  ripens  a  week  sooner  on 
the  south  side.  The  principal  advantage  in  the  screen,  however,  ia 
in  preventing  the  blowing  off  of  the  Pears  by  winda.  The  fact  of 
later  ripening  also  presents  a  suggestion  which  might  be  used  to 
advantage  farther  north,  where  the  latest  Bartlett  Pears  bring  the 
best  prices,  after  the  more  southern  and  earlier  supply  is  exhausted. 

Clapp's  Favourite  at  Norfolk. — Mr.  Leighton  states,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Masaachusetta  Horticultural  Society,  that  Clapp's 
Favourite  Pear  provea  very  healthy  in  that  region,  but,  what  is  re. 
markable,  it  does  not  grow  so  large  as  in  Maaaaohusetts,  although 
Mr.  Leighton'a  Norfolk  Peara  are  well  known  to  be  remarkable  for 
their  large  size.  Its  lesser  size  is,  however,  made  up  by  its  hand, 
somer  appearance.  It  ripens  ten  days  before  the  Bartlett,  which 
may  be  an  important  advantage  at  that  place.  In  the  north  this  early 
maturity  would  throw  it  into  market  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bartletts 
from  a  few  degrees  south.  Mr.  Leighton  says  it  is  a  tardy  bearer  as 
a  standard,  but  bears  early  aa  a  dwarf.  He  has  200  dwarfs,  from 
three  to  eight  years  old.  They  require  frequent  heading  back  to 
give  the  tops  a  good  shape.  He  gathers  the  Pears  ten  days  before 
maturity,  and,  thus  treated,  they  never  rot  at  the  core. — "  Albany 
Country  Gentleman." 
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THE    INDOOR    GARDEIM. 

BBSOHORNBRIA  BRAOTBATA. 

This  ia  a  Mexican  plant  nearly  related  to  the  Agaves,  and  atemleas. 
Its  foliage,  which  is  glaucua  green  in  colour,  is  graceful  and  spineless, 
and  being  flexible  the  plant  is  better  fitted  than  some  others  for 
temporary  indoor  decoration.  When  aet  on  a  pedestal  its  leaves 
droop  down  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  It  flourishes  under  the  treat- 
ment usually  given  to  Agaves.  Its  flowers  are  not  remarkable  for 
bsauty,  but  it  ia  a  plant  well  worth  growing  by  even  the  inexperi. 
enced,  for  even  if  through  bad  treatment  it  looses  its  foliage,  it  soon 


Beachorneria  bracteata: 


regains  it  if  given  anything  like  proper  attention.  It  requires  plenty 
of  water  when  young,  but  it  may  be  kept  dry  if  not  wanted  for  a 
time. — J.  Ckouchee,  Sudibury  House,  Hammersmith, 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AND  THBIR  SPORTS. 
Amongst  the  large  numbers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  have  made 
their  appearance  during  recent  years,  a  few  possess  new  shades  of 
colour,  and  there  are  many  in  which  the  size  of  the  individual  flowers 
is  greatly  increased ;  whether,  however,  this  latter  is  an  advantage 
or  otherwise,  when  the  plants  are  employed  for  greenhouse  and  con. 
servatory  decoration,  is  wholly  a  matter  of  taste,  some  preferring  large 
flowers,  others  those  of  a  medium  size ,  but  for  use  in  a  cut  state, 
especially  in  bouqueta,  for  which  they  are  largely  uaed,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  those  with  medium-sized  flowers,  such,  for  instance, 
aa  those  of  the  well-known  scarlet  variety,  Vesuvius,  are  much  the 
best.  For  the  London  flower  trade  there  has,  in  all  probability,  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  very  much  more  of  this  variety  grown  than 
of  all  other  scarlets  put  together ;  but  if  we  may  judge  by  the  stock 
that  the  growers  for  market  are  getting  together  of  Wonderful,  the 
semi-double  sport  from  Vesuvius — this  is  likely  to  supersede  all  as  a 
scarlet.  Red  ia,  however,  a  colour  that  in  all  combinations  of  flowers 
should  never  be  allowed  to  predominate,  and  the  half -expanded  buds 


of  thia  variety  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  supplying  that  colour  for 
bouqueta,  being  not  too  large,  and  their  lasting  properties  nn. 
equalled.  Some  varieties  of  plants  are  much  more  prolific  in 
flower-sports  than  others,  as,  in  addition  to  Wonderful,  Mr. 
Canuell  has  got  a  white  sport  from  Vesuvius— White  Vesu. 
vius — exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  which  it  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  appears  to 
be  an  exact  counterpart  of  Vesuvius  in  everything  except  colour,  and 
as  suoh,  may  be  hailed  as  an  acquisition  by  all  who  require  cut 
flowers  in  winter,  independently  of  what  it  ia  likely  to  be  aa  a  flower, 
garden  plant.  I  have  also  seen  another  sport  from  the  same  source, 
which  is  bright  pink  in  colour,  and  which,  when  aufiiciently  plentiful 
to  be  diatributed,  will  give  the  three  principal  colours  in  this  flower 
requisite  for  general  use.  Speaking  of  Pelargoninma,  aa  an  instance 
of  how  often  it  happens  with  the  public  generally  in  the  case  of 
these  aa  of  other  flowers,  that  old  varietiea  of  sterling  merit  are 
cast  into  the  shade  for  new  comers,  frequently  inferior  to  them ,  I  may 
mention  that  in  one  of  the  largeac  eatablishmeuta  for  cut  flowers  in 
London,  aa  a  pink  Pelargonium,  nothing  ia  uaed  except  the  old 
Ohriatine,  which  is  found  superior  to  all  others  ;  and  yet  we  should 
auppoae  that  there  are  few  private  placea  in  which  planta  are  largely 
grown  where  thia  most  useful  old  variety  could  now  be  found  culti- 
vated in  pots.     So  much  for  mere  novelty !  T.  Bainbs. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  GREENHOUSE  IN  MID-WINTER. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  inexperienced  to  uso 
artificial  heat  more  than  is  really  required,  and  alao  to  keep  their 
houaea  much  closer  than  there  ia  any  necessity  for ;  air  should  be 
freely  given  at  all  times  when  the  weather  ia  mild  and  open.  If  a 
continuance  of  damp,  wet  weather  happens,  a  little  fire-heat  may  be 
furnished  in  the  daytime,  at  the  same  time  giving  air  so  that  the 
air  may  dry.  Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  allow  chilling  cur. 
rents  of  air  to  play  on  the  planta ;  therefore,  keep  the  windows 
closed  on  the  windward  aide,  and  open  those  on  the  leeward  side.  As 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  planta  have  to  be  kept  cloae  for  a  time, 
such  aa  during  aharp  frost,  dirt  and  other  depoaita  will  congregate  on 
the  leaves  of  Camellias,  Oranges,  Myrtles,  Ficus,  Nerium  Oleander, 
and  other  smooth-leaved  plants,  which  will  be  greatly  benefited  and 
improved  in  appearance  by  having  their  leaves  washed  with  a  sponge 
and  warm  water.  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other 
hairy  and  woolly.leaved  plants,  can  have  the  dust  removed  from  their 
leaves  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  followed  by  a  gentle  syringing  on 
the  first  mild,  drying,  sunny  day.  After  the  leaves  are  cleaned  the 
plants  may  be  further  helped  by  washing  the  pots,  if  required,  and 
adding  a  little  freah  surface  soil.  Any  Calceolarias  or  Cinerarias 
that  are  getting  pot-bound  should  have  a  shift  into  larger  pots  to 
keep  them  growing  gently ;  the  planta  should  be  near  the  glass, 
where  they  cau  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions.  If  kept  cloae,  the  leaves  become  yellow,  and  get  affected 
with  green  fly  ;  then  a  fumigation  with  the  smoke  of  Tobacco  paper 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Camellias  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots,  as  if  neglected  the  buds  fall  without  opening  ;  the 
pots  should  always  be  well  drained,  so  that  water  might  pass  freely 
from  the  roots.  Large-flowering  Pelargoniums  are  a  favourite  ama. 
teur's  plant,  and,  owing  to  the  prevailing  mild  weather,  they  are 
growing  freely.  It  ia  a  good  plan  to  pinch  back  the  leading  shoots, 
and  tie  out  all  towards  the  rims  of  the  pots,  so  that  the  air  can  cir. 
culate  among  the  branches.  Any  store  plants  of  cuttings,  such  aa 
Pelargoniums,  Gazaniaa,  Lobeliaa,  Tropseoluma,  Calceolariaa,  Ver. 
benas,  &c.,  should  be  looked  over,  and  decaying  leaves  removed,  and 
any  dead  shoots,  keeping  the  soil  a  little  dry  during  the  dead  seaaou 
of  the  year;  damp  is  more  dangerous  than  drought  just  now.  Every 
amateur's  greenhouse  should  contain  a  few  of  the  berried  Solanums 
for  decoration  at  thia  season  of  the  year  ;  the  bright  ooral.red  berries 
supply  any  lack  of  flowers  at  midwinter.  D. 


Libonia  floribunda  in  Winter. — This  is  one  of  the  beat  of 
plants  for  winter  decoration.  We  have  a  dozen  or  more  plants  of 
it  that  came  into  flower  in  October,  and  they  look  as  if  they  would 
flower  all  winter.  Their  orange  and  red  blossoms  have  a  pretty 
effect  mixed  with  suoh  plants  aa  Epacrises,  Heaths,  and  Camellias. 
As  to  culture,  we  grow  it  in  a  cold  frame  all  the  summer,  and  give  it 
plenty  of  water.  Liquid  manure,  too,  it  likes  occasionally  when  in  a 
growing  state.  It  requires  all  the  sunlight  which  it  is  possible  to 
give  it,  to  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood,  and  after  the  growth  is 
made,  water  should  not  be  given  so  freely  for  two  or  three  weeks  as 
before.  Afterwards  encourage  it  in  a  close  frame,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  mass  of  flowers  all  the  winter. — W.  Culvbrwell,  Thorpe 
Perrow. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  01'  GARDEN 
PLANTS. 

Australasian  Beijion. 
Dei'inition. — As  here  limited,  this  includes  Australia  (with 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  north),  New  Zealand,  and  adja- 
cent islands,  and  has  a  flora  closely  approaching  10,000  species. 
A  general  analysis  of  the  flora  of  New  Zealand  has  already 
been  given,anda  selection  of  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  green- 
house plants  from  thence  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this  place. 


ised  as  dry.  Sometimes  the  drought  is  of  long  duration,  fol- 
lowed by  torrents  of  rain,  causing  destructive  floods.  Large 
expanses  of  the  interior  appear  to  be  nearly,  or  quite,  rainless, 
and  they  are  almost  devoid  of  vegetation.  Succulent  plants 
are  almost  entirely  absent.  Nearly  all  the  woody  plants  are 
evergreen ;  but  the  peculiar  bluish-green  hue  of  the  foliage  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  gives  the  landscape 
anything  but  a  refreshing  aspect,  and  umbrageous  trees  are 
rare.  In  the  Eucalypti  or  Gum  Trees,  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  aboresceut  vegetation  in  many  districts,  the 


Geographical  Distribution  of   Garden  Plants  :    Australian  Banksia  and  Casuarina. 


PftOGREss  0¥  Discovery. — With  regard  to  the  botany  of  Aus- 
tralia, our  knowledge  of  it  has  progressed  almost  as  rapidly  as 
the  colonisation  of  the  country.  The  first  settlement  (New 
South  Wales)  was  made  In  1788,  and  nothing  was  known  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  country  a  few  years  previously,  when  Captain 
Cook  visited  it.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  Cook,  Robert  Brown 
with  Flinders,  and  Allan  Cunningham  were  among  the  earliest 
botanists  who  collected  in  Australia. 

Climate  and  Chakactekistics  of  the  Vegetation.  —  The 
climate  of  Australia  varies  considerably,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  widely  distant  localities,  but  in  general  it  may  be  character- 


blade  of  the  leaf  is  spread  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  as 
in  our  forest  trees,  hence  they  afford  only  a  partial  shade.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  shrubs  and  trees  have 
very  small  or  needle-shaped  leaves,  and  those  which  are  large 
are  usually  very  dry  and  bare,  and  almost  woody.  There  are, 
however,  many  exceptions,  and  some  plants  have  a  very  elegant 
and  beautiful  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  not  often  of  a 
large  size,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  brilliantly  coloured,  and  produced 
in  great  profusion.  The  greatly  preponderating  element  in  the 
flora  is,  in  fact,  the  almost  endless  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees 
with  conspicuous  flowers.     The  trees  alone  number  nearly  a 
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thousand  species.  Balbous  plants  are  not  wanting,  but  they 
form  by  no  means  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  flora  as  in  South 
Africa.  Terrestrial  Orchids  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all 
endemic,  and  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  curious  structure 
in  the  flowers. 

Characteristic    Natural  Orders. — Among  characteristic 
families  we  may  name  the  Dilleniacaa  (Hibbertia),  Pittosporese 


Ckaracteristic  Genera  and  Species. — Briefly  examining 
the  numbers  and  composition  of  some  of  the  foregoing  families, 
we  obtain  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  nature  of  the 
Australian  flora.  The  Rutaceas  number  about  160  species, 
belonging  to  29  genera,  including  Boronia,  of  which  nearly  50 
distinct  species  have  been  described;  Oorrea,  Crowea,  Erioste- 
mou,  Phebalium,  Zieria,  and  several  others  are  represented  in 


Australian  Forest  Scene. 


(Sollya),  RutaoeEB  (Boronia),  StackhousieiB  (Stackhousia), 
Leguminosae  (Acacia),  Droseracese  (Drosera),  Myrtaceas 
(Eucalyptus), Oompositaj  (H:elichrysum),Stylidea3  (Stylidium), 
GoodenovieEB  (Goodenia),  BpacrideK  (Bpacris),  Myoporinese 
(Myoporum) ,  Amarantacea9  (Trichinium) ,  Proteaceae  (Grevillea), 
Thymelese  (Pimelea),  Santalacese  (Bxocarpus),  Oasuarineae 
(Casuarina),  Orchides  (Drakisa),  and  Restiaceas. 


our  greenhouses.  The  PittosporeK  and  neighbouring  family, 
Tremandreffl,  comprise  together  about  a  dozen  genera,  nearly 
all  of  which  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultivation,  and  many  of 
which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Examples  are— Sollya  hetero- 
pbylla,  Pronaya  elegans,  Oheiranthera  linearis,  Platythica 
galioides,  and  Hymenoporum  flavum.  A  very  numerous,  and 
especially  characteristic  family,  is  the  Leguminosse.    Upwards 
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of  950  species  are  enumerated  in  the  "  Flora  Australiensis," 
belonging  to  92  genera.  Among  the  genera  are  Oxylobium, 
Gompholobium,  Ohoriozema,  Daviesia  (55  species),  Pultenffia 
(75  species),  Hovea,  Dillwynia.  G-oodia,  Clianthus,  Kennedya, 
and  Hardenbergia. 

Acacia.—  The  most  numerous  genus  of  this  family  in 
Australia  is  Acaoia,  which  is  represented  by  about  300  well- 
marked  species,  many  of  which  present  a  variety  of  forms. 
About  270  of  the  species  belong  to  the  phyllodineous  section- 
that  is,  having  no  pinnnte  leaves— the  leaves  being  really  re- 
duced to  flattened  or  round,  most  variously-formed  petioles.  The 
arborescent  species  form  entire  forests,  and  those  of  shrubby 
growth  constitute  the  principal  vegetation  of  miles  of  "scrub," 
as  the  expanses  covered  with  dwarf, woody  plants,  is  termed  by 
the  Australians.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  many 
of  these  are  exceedingly  ornamental,  and  during  the  flowering 
season  they  form  a  most  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
many  districts.  A  small  family  of  herbaceous  plants,  the 
Droseraceffl,  deserves  mention.  The  genus  Drosera  numbers 
40  species  in  Australia,  and  many  of  them  are  very  curious  and 
beautiful.  They  are  especially  abaudant  in  West  Australia, 
where  30  out  of  the  40  species  occur,  and  27  of  them  are  there 
endemic.  A  less  numerous,  though  more  important,  family 
than  the  Leguraiaosa3  is  the  Myrtaceas.  It  comprises  about 
600  species  belonging  to  45  genera,  nearly  30  of  which,  forming 
a  distinct  tribe,  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

BncALYrTOs.— The  largest  and  most  important  genus  is 
Eucalyptus,  the  Gum,  Mahogany,  and  Box  trees,  and  Iron- 
barks,  Stringy-barks,  &c.,  of  the  Australians.  The  species,  of 
which  Mr.  Bentham  describes  134,  are  very  difficult  of  discri- 
mination. They  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
where  there  is  vegetation,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
valuable  timber  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  their  other  products. 
Some  of  them  occasionally  attain  gigantic  dimensions,  surpas- 
sing the  famous  Mammoth  Tree  of  California.  A  tree  of  B. 
amygdalina,  growing  in  Dandinang,  was  ascertained  to  be 
480  "ft.  high.  Among  ornamental  plants  belonging  to  this 
family  are  many  species  of  the  genera  Darwinia  (syn.  Heda- 
roma  or  Genetyllis),  Yertioordia  (37  species),  Calythrix  (34 
species),  Bseckea  (42  species),  Leptospermum  (20  species), 
Callistemon  (the  long,  brilliant  red  or  yellow  stamens  are  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flowers  of  these  handsome 
shrubs),  Melaleuca  (100  species),  Beaufortia,  Calothamnus,  and 
Tristania.  The'jbeauty  and  variety  displayed  by  the  species  of 
several  of  the  genera  named  is  almost  inconceivable. 

CoMi'OsiT.E. — The  next  group  of  importance  is  the  Compo- 
sita3,  of  which  there  are  95  genera  and  500  species.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  genera  are  endemic,  and  40  of  them  are 
monotypic,  or  represented  in  Australia  by  a  single  species. 
Only  eleven  count  more  than  10  species  each  ;  and  the  only 
large  characteristic  genera  are  Olearia  and  Brachyoome,  having 
respectively  63  and  36  species.  Of  the  widely-dispersed  and 
lai'ge  genus  Helichrysum,  there  are  52  species.  Shrubby 
species,  and  a  rich  variety  of  annuals  of  the  Helichrysum,  or 
Everlasting  Flower  tribe,  constitate  the  bulk  of  this  family. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  elegant  miniature  plants  only  a  few 
inches  high,  having  relatively  large  glistening  red  or  yellow 
flower-heads — Myriocephalus,  Angianthus,  and  Calooephalus, 
for  example.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  species,  in  cultiva- 
tion are  CraspediaRichea,  Ammobium  alatum,  Humea  elegans, 
Podolepis  gracilis,  Schoenia  cassiniana,  Helichrysum  braotea- 
tum  (the  numerous  varieties  under  diverse  names),  H.  apicu- 
latum,  Waitzia  corymbosa,  aurea  and  nivea,  Helipterum 
Manglesii  (syn.  Rhodanthe),  and  H.  roseum  (syn.  Aorocli- 
nium).  Besides  those  named,  there  are  scores  of  elegant  little 
species  that  have  never  been  introduced.  Of  the  shrubby 
species,  few  have  been  cultivated,  and  those  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  genus  Olearia  (including  Eurybia),  as,  O.  argophylla  ; 
and  Ozothamnus  (united  with  Helichrysum, by  Mr.  Bentham). 
Brachycome  iberidifolia  and  Vittadinia  australis  (Syn.  V. 
triloba)  are  also  Australian.  The  genus  Stylidium,  which  con- 
stitutes nearly  the  whole  of  the  family  Stylideaj,  is  entirely 
Australian,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  species  which  ex- 
tend to  tropical  Asia.  There  are  between  80  and  90_  species, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  herbaceous  plants.    They  are  interest- 


ing botanioally  rather  than  as  ornamental  plants.  The  neigh- 
bouring family,  Goodenovieas  is  also  almost  exclusively  Austra- 
lian. It  comprises  (in  Austi-alia)  12  genera,  and  187  species, 
nearly  all  herbs  or  small  undershrubs.  Leschenaultia,  16 
species,  Goodenia,  69  species ;  Sca3vola,  50  species ;  and 
Dampiera,  33  species,  all  contain  pretty  and  interesting  species. 

EpackidEjE. — Another  order,  almost  confined  to  this  country, 
is  the  BpacrideiB,  of  which  there  are  24  genera  and  272 
species.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  the  genera:  Styphelia  (11 
species),  Lissanthe  (3  species),  Leucopogon  (118  species), 
Epacris  (22  species)  and  Drachophyllum  (9  species).  The 
Myopoi'inea3  is  an  order  chiefly  Australian,  consisting  of 
shrabs  allied  to  the  Verbeuaceaa.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Amarantacea3  including  about  60  species  of  the  orna- 
mental genus  Trichinium.  The  Ohenopodiaoase  number  about 
100  species,  chiefly  salt-water  plants  ;  the  largest  genus.  Atri- 
ple  X,  is  represented  by  30  species. 

PkoteaoEjE.— Another  characteristic  family  is  the  ProteaccEe. 
It  consists  of  shrubs  and  trees  presenting  the  greatest  variety 
of  foliage,  brilliant  flowers,  and  curiously-shaped  woody 
fruits.  The  Wooden  Pear  of  the  early  settlers  is  a  member 
of  this  family,  Xylomelum  pyriforme.  Thirty  genera  and 
575  species  are  Australian.  '  Of  Banksia,Dryandra  and  Per- 
soonia  there  are  nearly  50  species  each;  flakea  numbers 
95,  and  Grevillea  156  species.  Telopea  speciosissima,  Grevillea 
robusta,  Steuocarpus  Ounninghami  and  Dryandra  car- 
puacea  are  some  of  the  numerous  species  that  have  been 
introduced  into  European  gardens.  The  familiar  genus 
Pimelea,  belonging  to  the  Thymelacea9,  is  represented  by 
nearly  70  species ;  and  the  Casuarinas,  or  the  She  Oaks,  form, 
ing  a  natural  order  of  themselves,  find  their  head-quarters 
in  Australia.  They  are  leafless  trees  with  slender,  erect  or 
pendulous  branches,  and  whorled,  jointed  branchlets,  clothed 
with  minute  scales,  and  iuconspicuons  flowers.  There  are 
about  20  species  widely  scattered,  and  giving  the  landscape  a 
special  character  in  some  districts.  The  small  order  of  Santa- 
lacea3  should  be  mentioned  tor  the  sake  of  the  singular  genus 
Exooarpus,  some  species  of  which  are  the  native  Cherry  trees  of 
the  colonists.  These  are  what  are  enumerated  in  the  list  of  ano- 
malous Australian  vegetable  productions,  as  Cherries  with  the 
stone  outside.  The  fact  is  that  the  true  fruit,  or  seed-vessel,  is 
a  dry  nut  seated  upon  a  fleshy  edible  stalk.  Yet  another  family 
to  name,  the  Orchideas,  comprising  18  genera  and  above  200 
species,  the  majority  of  which  are  terrestrial  and  little  known 
in  cultivation. 

Geass  Gum-trees. — Among  other  peculiar  plants  are  the 
Grass  Gum-trees,  or  Black-boys,  species  of  Xanthorrhoea,  a 
genus  of  the  Liliaoese.  Some  of  therfi  are  stemless  with  a 
dense  tuft  of  grass-like  leaves  from  the  centre  of  which  springs 
the  inflorescence,  which  reminds  one  of  a  giant  Reed-mace ; 
and  others  have  a  stout  trunk,  10  feet,  or  more,  high,  and 
densely  clothed  with  the  bases  of  the  old  leaf  stalks,  and  pendu- 
lous leaves.  The  flower-shaft  of  some  of  the  larger  species  is 
15  or  20  ft.  long,  and,  when  in  flower,  these  Grass  Gum-trees 
are  very  conspicuous  objects  in  the  landscape.  Palms  are  rare, 
as  are  also  Gycadese,  in  Australia  ;  but  they  are  most  nume- 
rous on  the  eastern  side.  For  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
see  them  at  a  glance,  this  brief  sketch  of  Australia  ■may  be 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  list  of  the  principal  characteristic 
Australian  genera,  in  cultivation,  in  systematical  sequence. 
List  of   Genera  of  Australian  Plants :— 


Hibbertia 

Burtouia 

Beaufortia 

Dracophyllum 

Candollea 

Daviesia 

Calothamnus 

Anthocercis 

Pittoaporam 

Pultenasa 

Eucalyptus 

Myoporum 

Hymenosporum 

Eucaxia 

Metroeideros 

WestrinRJa 

BiUardiera 

Dillwynia 

Xanthosia 

Prostanthera 

Mariauttiuii 

Boaaifea 

Actinotus 

Tricbinum 

Prouaya 

Hovea 

Didiscus 

Pimelea 

SoUya 

Goodia 

Panax 

Grevillea 

Comesperma 

Cliantliua 

Eurybia 

Hakea 

Tetratheca 

Kennedya 

Brachycome 

Banksia 

Lasiopetalum 

Hardenbergia 

Craspedia 

Stenocarpu3 

Zieria 

Acacia 

Ammobium 

Dryandra 

Boronia 

Ceratopetalum 

Humea 

Telopea 

Erioatemon 

Aero  phy  Hum 

Podolepis 

Casuarina 

Correa 

Cephaiotus 

Waitzi*b 

Seaforthia 

Phebalium 

Darwinia      (Gene- 

Heterotrichium 

Areca 

Cowania 

tylUs) 

Helipterum 

Corypea3 

Pomaderris 

Verticordia 

Rhodanthe 

Cordyline'' 

Dodontea 

Calythrix 

Acrocliuum 

Dianella 

Oxylobium 

Leptospermum 

Leschenaultia 

Doryanthes 

Chorizema 

Melaleuca 

Epacris 

Gleichenia 

Gompholobium 

Oallifitemoa 

Leucopogon 

Dicksonia 
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South  African  or  Cape  Segion. 
The  South  African  flora  in  its  general  features  closely  re- 
sembles the  Australian.  Many  of  the  same  families  are  pro- 
minent factors  iu  the  vegetation  of  both  regions;  For  instance, 
LeguminosEe,  Oompositse,  Proteaceae,  Rutacese  Restiacete,  and 
terrestrial  Orchids.  Somelarge  families  in  the  one  region,  are  re- 
presented by  closely  allied  families  in  the  other ;  thus  the 
Bpacridese  of  Australia  are  replaced  by  Erioacete  at  the  Cape. 
Again,  some  families  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  vege- 
tation of  one  country  are  almost  absent  from  the  other,  and  not 
replaced  by  a  kindred  group.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Myr- 
taoeas,  which  are  600  strong  in  Australia,  whereas,  only  12 
species,  belonging  to  5  different  genera,  neither  of  which  is 


bare  of  vegetation,  when  after  the  rains  it  is  suddenly  covered 
with  flowers.  But  it  is  in  the  southern  and  less  elevated  part 
that  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  flora  exists.  The  extent 
of  extra-Tropical  South  Africa,  which  coincides  with  what  we 
call  the  greenhouse  region,  is  given  as  about  three  qaarters  of 
a  million  square  miles,  and  the  flora,  from  a  rough  calculation, 
comprises  at  least  9000  to  10,000  species,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  endemic. 

Ohakactebistic  Natural  Obders,  &c. — Examining  some  of 
the  more  important  orders  in  their  natural  sequence,  the  Oruci- 
feras  is  the  first  having  a  considerable  number  of  species.  Of 
this  order  there  are  nearly  100  species,  60  of  which  belong 
to  the  solely    South.  African  genus  Heliophila.  The  Polygalese 


Geographical  Distribution  of  Garden  Plants  : 


South  African  Geranium  and  HEemanthus. 


peculiar,  occur  in  South  Africa.  As  with  orders  so  with 
genera.  There  are  two  and  three  species  respectively  of  Pelar- 
gonium and  Mesembryanthemum  in  Australia,  whilst  the  former 
numbers  upwards  of  160,  and  the  latter  about  300  species  at 
the  Oape.  Drosera  is  a  genus  in  which  the  contrary  obtains  ; 
many  other  comparisons  of  this  nature  might  be  made,  but 
the  reader  may  be  left  to  make  them  himself.  Some  other 
points  in  which  the  Cape  flora  differs  from  the  Australian  are 
the  relatively  smaller  proportion  of  trees,  the  abundance  of 
succulent  plants  belonging  to  different  families,  and  the  large 
number  of  petaloid  Monocotyledons,  chiefly  bulbous-rooted 
plants.  The  country,  advancing  northwards,  consists  of  a 
number  of  successively  higher  terraces,  each  one  less  fertile ; 
The  northernmost  and  highest  is,  at  certain  seasons,  almost 


number  40  species  of  Polygala  and  60  of  Muraltia.  Hermannia 
and  Mahernia,  belonging  to  the  Sterculiaceae,  contribute  about 
100  species ;  and  of  the  G-eraniacete  there  are  about  300,  whereof 
160  of  Pelargonium,  and  upwards  of  100  of  Oxalis ;  of  Rutaceffi 
there  are  14  genera,  and  about  190  species,  100  of  which  are 
referred  to  the  genus  Agathosma;  Leguminosffi,  82  genera, 
and  785  species.  A  majority  (60)  of  the  genera  belonging  to 
the  last  named  family  have  less  than  10  species,  and  32  of  them 
only  1  each.  Among  the  genera  most  numerous  in  species 
are,  Aspalathus,  150;  Indigofera,  120;  and  Lotononis,  66. 

SuoouLBKi  Plants. — Crassulacese  and  PicoideEe,  orders  con- 
sisting mainly  of  more  or  less  succulent  plants,  are  represented 
by  about  450  species  ;  100  of  Orassula  and  400  of  Mesembry- 
anthemum.   Oompositse  number  about  1,400  species,  referred 
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to  150  genera.  Of  ]ars:e  genera  we  may  mention,  Senecio  180 
species;  Helichysura,  137  ;  Othonna,  58;  Pteronia,  51;  Aster, 
46 ;  and  Spheuogyne,  44,  There  are  56  genera  of  only  1 
species  each,  and  of  60  others  there  are  none  having  more  than 
9  species. 

Heatus. — The  Ericaceae  come  next  with  500  species,  nearly  400 
belonging  to  Erica  itaelf.  Most  of  the  species  are,however,  local, 
and  many  of  them  very  rare,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  wide 
range  of  nearly  all  of  the  few  species  found  in  the  northern 
hemisphere — in  the  Mediterranean  region,  Western  Europe, 
and  North  Asia.  The  large  tropical  and  sub-tropical  order, 
Asclepiadice,  contributes  45  genera,  and  320  species,  many 
being  climbing  shrubs,  and  upwards  of  100  succulent  plants 
belonging  to  the  Stapelia  tribe.  Scrophulariacea?  adds  240 
species;  Verbenaceffl,  130;  and  Acanthacea3,nearly  lOO.  A  small, 
but  curious  group  is  the  Pedalineaa,  to  which  the  "  Grapple 
plant,"  Uncara  procumbens,  belongs.  The  seed  vessel  of  this 
plant  is  of  a  most  unusual  form,  being  furnished  with  long  ir- 


List  of  Genera  of  S.  African  plants  : — 


Heliophila 

Poly  gal  a 

Muraltia 

Hermann  ia 

Mahernia 

Sparmannia 

Pelargonium 

Diosma 

Coleonema 

Acmadenia 

Adenandra 

Barosraa 

Acrathoama 

Phylica 

Melianthus 


Aspalathug 

Sutherlflndia 

Lesssrtia 

Canonia 

Grammanthes 

Rochea 

Crassula 

ilesembrya 

themum 
Pteronia 
Helichryaum 
Aphelexia 
Phjeoocoma 
Kleinia 
Othonua 


Gazania 

Lobelia 

Roella 

Erica 

Ceropegia 

Stapelia 

Phygeliua 

Plumbago 

Gnidia 

Protea 

Oluytia 

Disa 

MorEea 

Vieusseuxia 


Gladiolus 

Sparaxia 

Ixia 

Schizostylia 

Vallota 

Amaryllis 

Imantophyllum 

Ri  chard  ia 


Aloe 

Agapanthus 

Kniphofia 

Sanderaonia 

Eucomis 


W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Playing  Corners  in  Squares. — A  commendablo  feature  in  the 
Paris  squares— so  freely  open  to  the  piibhe  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
— are  the  small  spaces  provided  for  play  aud  rest.  These  are  usually 
formed  by  widening  the  oi't   walk  of  the  square   at  each   corner, 


Playingj  corner  for  children  in  the  Square  Montrouge. 


regularly-branched,  claw -like,  barbed  appendages.  There  are 
125  species  of  ThymelacefB ;  the  largest,  genus  Guidia,  having 
40.  We  now  come  to  the  characteristic  Proteaceas  repre- 
sented by  11  genera  and  250  species ;  Serruria  counts  43 
species ;  Protea,  GO ;  Leucospermum,  23,  and  Leucodendron 
49.  Leucodendron  argenteum  is  the  silver  tree  of  the  colo- 
nists, so  called  from  its  handsome  foliage.  It  was  formerly 
very  abundant,  and  formed  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
scenery,  but  it  has  been  nearly  extirpated  for  fire-wood. 

BTTLBors  AND  TrBEEOus-EOOTED  PlaJsTs. — Petaloid  Monoco- 
tyledons form  a  total  of  about  850  species,  of  which  abont  170 
are  Orchids,  nearly  all  terrestrial,  and  the  majority  tuberous- 
rooted,  including  the  magnificent  Disa  grandifiora,  or  "  Glory 
of  the  Table  Mountain,"  as  Harvey  calls  it.  Iridere,  160; 
AmaryllideaB.  110 ;  and  Liliaceas,  360  species,  are  the  prin- 
cipal other  families  contributing  to  this  total.  Of  grasses, 
sedges  and  allied  families  there  are  about  650  species.  Finally, 
there  are  about  130  Ferns,  of  which  only  about  a  score  are 
endemic.  Appended  is  a  list  of  characteristic  South  African 
genera,  species  of  which  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultivation. 


where  trees  are  generally  planted,  eo  as  to  afford  shade.  Here  the 
children  play  and  their  nurses  wort.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
sights  in  Paris,  to  see  these  playing  places  with  crowds  of  happy 
children  on  fire  days.  A  comparision  of  such  squares  with  others 
at  home — not  the  more  cheerful  or  beautiful  for  being  closed  to  the 
public,  can  hardy  fail  to  occur  to  most  persons  who  have  seen  our 
city  squares. 

Vesuvius  a  Good  Forcing  Pelargonium. — I  find  that 
Pelargoniums  which  flower  most  freely  out  of  doora  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  forcers.  This  applies  particularly  to  that  now  popular  outdoor 
variety,  Vesuvius.  With  it  in  plenty  we  need  never  be  without  an 
effective  scarlet  during  the  winter  months.  My  old  plants,  which 
were  lifted  early  in  November,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  warmish  dry 
pit,  are  now  flowering  in  the  greatest  profusion  from  the  new  growth 
they  have  made  since  they  were  potted,  and  the  flowers  are  exceed, 
ingly  fine.  They  will  go  on  flowering,  as  they  did  last  year,  all  the 
winter.  The  best  way  with  the  plants  is  to  keep  them  growing 
slowly,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  just  sofiicient  water  at  the  root,  and 
a  dry  atmosphere"  overhead.  The  best  may  be  placed  in  the  con. 
servatory  or  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will  last  for  a  time;  and 
when  they  have  done  flowering,  all  that  is  wanted  ia  to  move  them 
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back  to  the  same  pit  again,  and  fill  their  place  by  others.  Where 
they  are  stored  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  for  bedding  pnrposes, 
this  is  easily  done.  Antatnn.struok  plants  bloom  j  ast  as  well  as  old 
plants  ;  and  if  the  cuttings  be  put  into  5  in.  or  6  in.  pots,  they  make 
even  a  better  show  than  single  old  plants  placed  thickly  together 
in  the  pot.  Mostly  all  Pelargoniums  force  more  or  less  sucoessfally; 
but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  management.  I  find  that  they  do  not 
flower  well  if  forced  in  a  moist  Vinery  or  stove,  for  example,  as  they 
grow  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greenhouse  is  too  cool  for 
them ;  for,  though  they  come  on  slowly,  the  flovrers  never  expand 
perfectly.  An  intermediate  dry  and  airy  temperature  is  just  what 
suits  them  ;  in  fact,  the  air  cannot  be  kept  too  dry,  nor  the  plants  too 
near  the  glass. — J.  S. 

Domestic  Wheat  Mill. — Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  &  Barnards 
have  introduced  a  very  eHective  little  Wheat  mill,  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  those  who  seek  for  pure  and  wholesome  bread.  The 
common  brown  bread  of  towns,  especially  of  London,  is  as  unwhole- 
some as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is,  as  one  well-known 
London  physician  says,  "  made  to  send  us  patients,"  being  composed 
of  Bran  and  very  ordinary  flour,  often  adulterated.  Witt  this  little 
mill  one  has  only  to  procure  some  of  the  beat  Wheat,  and  grind  it  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  for  baking.  The  flour,  even,  seems 
to  be  more  finely  ground  than  in  an  ordinary  mill.  This  flour  bread, 
which  may  easily  be  made,  has  only  one  fault — that  of  soon  making, 
to  those  who  give  it  a  fair  trial — common  bakers'  bread  for  ever 
distasteful. 

Propagating  Vines  in  Gardens. — Is  "  Cambrian"  (see  p.  608, 
Vol.  XII)  serious  when  he  writes  : — "  It  is  surprising  that  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Vine  in  gardens  is  not  more  generally  practised  than  it 
is  ?"  Why,  I  had  always  imagined  that  the  exception  was  the  rule  in 
this  matter.  Surely  "  Cambrian"  has  never  left  his  native  moun- 
tains, or  he  would  never  have  penned  such  a  sentence.  With  his 
mode  of  propagation  I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  Vine  raising  in  private  gardens  is  the 
exception.  Referring  to  the  last  sentence  of  his  note,  I  doubt  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  other  mode  of  propagation  more  complicated 
than  the  one  he  gives.  Why,  everybody  knows  that  no  matter  how  a 
Vine  cutting  is  put  in,  ic  is  sure  to  grow. — W.  W.  H. 

Apricot  Branches  Dying  (see  p.  56 1,  Vol.  XII). — A  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood  of  Apricots  has  no  doubt  a  great  influence  on  them 
in  more  ways  than  one ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  have  observed  that  their 
branches  die  when  they  are  growing  most  luxuriantly,  and  when  they 
appear  to  have  entirely  got  over  any  deficiency  in  the  way  of  ripening 
the  wood.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  lo'ng  wall  of  Apricot  trees  in  one 
of  the  wettest  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  trees  never  suffer  through 
want  of  water  at  the  root,  and  the  wood  is  often  only  half  matured 
in  autumn,  and  yet  I  never  remember  seeing  a  branch  die  off  one  of 
the  trees.  I  am  of  opinion  that  dryness  at  the  root  during  any 
period  of  their  growing  season  will  cause  Apricot  branches  to  die 
suddenly,  and  I  believe  that  more  die  from  this  cause  than  from  any 
other.  If  we  were  as  careful  in  watering  our  fruit  trees  in  the  open 
air  as  we  are  those  under  glass  in  hot  weather,  healthier  trees  and 
better  crops  of  fruit  would  be  the  result. — Cambrian. 

Bottom-heat  for  Pot  Vines. — For  some  years  past  I  have 
grown  from  sixty  to  seventy  pot  Vines  for  an  early  crop,  and  the 
results  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Until  this  season,  I  have 
always  plunged  them  in  leaves;  but  when  they  began  to  break,  we 
have  been  terribly  bothered  with  slugs  and  woodlioe.  This  year  I 
det3rmined  to  use  no  loaves  at  all,  or  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
bottom-heat,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  canes  have  broken 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  ready 
for  stopping.  In  the  case  of  early  Grapes,  I  find  that  in  the  dark 
days  of  winter  there  is  always  a  humid,  close  atmosphere  wherever 
heating  material  is  nsed  inside  the  house.  This  season,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  none  is  used,  the  air  is  always  pure  and  wholesome, 
with  little  or  no  humidity,  which,  in  dull  weather,  induces  mildew, 
and  air  cannot  at  all  times  be  admitted  to  sweeten  the  house.  More- 
over, I  am  no  admirer  of  that  white  fungus  which  always  makes  its 
appearance  in  half-rotten  leaves.  Many  of  us  are  also  too  fond  of 
saturating  early  houses  with  water,  which  causes  warts  to  arise  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  I  would  recommend  the  air  to  be 
always  kept  bouyant  and  sweet.  If  air  can  be  given  but  for  an 
hour,  the  good  which  it  does  is  incalculable. — R.  Gilbert,   Biirgliley. 

Fruit  Culture  in  the  Rhine  Districts. — Fruit  culture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate, 
many  of  the  municipalities  and  parishes  finding  therein  their  chief 
source  of  income.  All  its  towns  are  surrounded  with  girdles  of  fruit 
trees,  and  the  countryman  takes  care  to  plant  them  in  every  unoccu. 
pied  corner  in  his  fields.  Chestnuts,  Apples,  and  Fears  are  the  chief 
crops  in  the  north,  Plums  and  Damsons  in  the  west,  and  Cherries  on 


the  Rhine  border.  These  last  are  exported  in  enormous  quantities 
to  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  Liverpool.  One  small  parish  alone 
derived  more  than  70,000  marks  (about  £7000)  from  its  Cherry-trees 
some  three  years  ago ;  and  another  still  smaller  one  has  netted  1-2,000 
marks  (about  £1200)  from  a  similar  source,  in  the  very  nntavourable 
season  of  last  year.  No  small  part  of  this  success  is  due  to 
the  care  which  is  taken  to  grow  superior  kinds  of  fruit  only,  a  policy 
which  might  well  find  imitators  elsewhere,  since  a  choice  tree  occu. 
pies  no  more  space  than  a  poor  one,  and  yields  an  infinitely  richer 
return. 


GARDEN  WALKS. 
The  comfort  and  convenience  derived  from  good  garden  walks 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  as  they  enable  the  pedestrian  to 
enjoy  a  stroll  under  conditions  of  weather  that  would  render  it 
anything  but  a  pleasure  to  make  use  of  them  were  theynob 
sound  and  well  made.  Not  'only  is  this  the  case,  but  operations 
are  greatly  facLlitated,  as  they  admit  of  barrows  or  other  traffic 
going  on  at  any  time  instead  of  having  to  wait— a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  inasmuch  as  a  few  day's  delay  at  a  particular  time 
often  leads  on  to  another  of  still  greater  duration,  and  throws 
work  sadly  behind.  This,  no  doabt,  has  been  the  experience 
of  many  connected  with  gardening ;  and  as  nothing  detracts  so 
much  from  the  general  keep  and  finish  of  any  place  as  bad 
walks,  independent  of  the  great  inconvenience  they  cause, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  them.  Unless  the 
foundations  are  firm  and  solid,  slight  dressings  of  gravel,  how- 
ever good  and  adhesive  it  may  be,  is  of  little  avail,  for,  although 
it  may  bind  hard  and  remain  so  during  a  dry  time,  a  few  day's 
rain  converts  it  into  a  perfect  quag,  that  is  not  at  all  iniproved 
by  passing  a  roller  over  it.  It  is  better,  therefore,  with  any 
that  have  been  improperly  made  to  wholly  re-form  them,  which 
can  the  most  readily  be  done  by  beginning  at  one  end  and 
taking  out  sufiioient  of  the  under  part  to  admit  of  hard  broken 
bricks,  slag  from  furnaces,  coarse  stones,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  being  placed  on  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  six  inches, 
according  to  the  amount  of  hard  wear  they  are  expected  to 
have,  or  the  weight  that  is  likely  to  pass  over  them.  The 
great  mistake  many  make  when  using  this  rough  material  is  in 
not  filling  up  the  interstices  between,  thinking  that  by  leaving 
the  bottom  loose  and  hollow  they  thereby  secure  free  drainage, 
and  lay  the  walks  dry.  This  is  a  most  erroneous  notion,  and  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  rottenness,  as  the  gravel  shifts  with  the 
traffic  and  thus  becomes  broken,  whereas,  had  it  a  firm  bed  to 
rest  on,  trafiic  would  improve  and  consolidate  it  rather  than 
otherwise.  Instead  of  water  passing  through,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  basis  is  formed  in  the  way  noticed  above,  the  top 
should  be  made  as  impervious  as  possible,  that  what  rain  falls 
may  be  conducted  quickly  away  and  carried  oil  through  grat- 
ings and  drains  made  for  the  purpose.  "Without  these  no  walk, 
except  on  a  hill  side,  can  remain  in  good  order  for  any  length 
of  time ;  and  therefore  in  laying  out  any  fresh  ones  or  re-making 
such  as  are  already  in  existence,  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  first ;  and  to  save  labour  and  pipes  or  tiles,  the  best  way 
is  to  lay  a  main  drain  down  the  centre,  with  branches  from  the 
sides  at  about  20  ft.  apart  leading  to  it.  Bach  of  these  should 
be  connected  with  a  small  brick  cesspool,  made  somewhat  deeper 
than  the  drain,  so  as  to  catch  any  sediment  that  may  wash  in 
through  the  gratings ;  the  neatest  and  most  suitable  of  which 
are  those  cast  so  as  to  fit  in  an  iron  frame,  from  which  they  can 
be  lifted  and  replaced  when  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing out  the  cesspool.  If  these  gratings  are  got  about  6  in.  long 
by  4  in.  wide,  they  are  not  at  all  conspicuous,  and  are  far  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  on  that  account  as  well  as  on  the  score  of 
cost,  as  there  is  no  expense  in  making  frames  for  them.  Where 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  an  outlet  for  drains,  dead  wells 
may  be  formed  at  intervals  to  send  the  water  in ;  but  in  all  cases 
where  these  are  resorted  to,  care  should  be  taken  to  render 
them  safe  by  backing  up  the  sides  and  covering  the  tops  with 
rough  stone  slabs  or  darning  them  over.  These,  however,  are 
of  little  use,  unless  the  subsoil  is  of  an  open  nature  to  let  the 
water  soak  away  quickly,  and  should  only  be  used  when  there 
is  no  other  easy  means  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

As  a  material  for  binding  the  slag  or  whatever  else  is  used 
for  the  foundation,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  fine  chalk,  as  it 
not  only  sets  hard  and  firm,  but  is  likewise  most  objectionable 
and  impenetrable  to  worms,  which,  unless  this  is  used,  are 
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often  very  troublesome,  as  tbey  not  only  disfigure  the  surface 
of  the  walks  by  the  soil  they  exude,  but  they  are  the  means  of 
stocking  the  gravel  with  weeds,  as  the  seeds  of  these  can  only 
germinate  to  any  extent  when  so  assisted.  With  a  solid, 
compact  mass  for  a  bottom,  such  as  the  above-named  mixture 
would  form,  and  about  three  or  four  inches  of  gi'avel,  con- 
sisting of  two-thirds  or  so  of  fine  stone,  walks  may  be  made 
that,  with  an  occasional  top-dressing,  will  last  sound  and 
enjoyable  for  any  length  of  time,  and  such  as  will  incur  but 
slight  labour  in  keeping  them  clean.  In  making  choice  of 
gravel,  preference  should  be  givea  to  that  which,  when  found 
in  the  pit,  is  in  a  hard  compressed  vein,  as  when  in  this  state 
before  being  disturbed,  it  soon,  with  proper  rolling  and  atten- 
tion, gets  into  the  same  condition  again.  Any  not  so  firmly 
imbedded,  and  therefore  of  a  more  sandy  nature,  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  mixing  with  it  some  finely-pulverised 
clay  to  give  it  adhesiveness,  but  this  must  not  be  overdone,  or 
it  will  work  out  and  be  unpleasant  to  walk  on.  In  sifting  the 
gravel  to  separate  the  superabundance  of  fine  material,  two 
sorts  should  be  made,  the  coarser  of  which  to  lay  at  the 
bottom  and  the  small  at  the  top,  so  as  to  finish  off  without  any 
large  stones  cropping  through  in  the  way  they  otherwise  would. 
A  sieve  of  i-in.  gauge  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  in  preparing 
the  material  for  the  surface,  as  any  that  will  pass  a  mesh  of 
that  size  will  bind  firmer  and  be  more  serviceable  and  agree- 
able to  walk  on  than  if  it  were  coarser.  Shingly  gravel,  or 
that  which  has  at  some  time  or  other  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  water,  should  always  be  avoided,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
loose  and  constantly  shifting  under  even  slight  traffic,  on 
account  of  the  smooth  round  nature  of  the  pebbles  it  contiins, 
besides  which,  they  are  always  imbedded  in  sharp,  sandy  veins 
of  earth  that  is  totally  unfitted  for  forming  good  sound  walks. 
Stones  that  are  more  angular,  and  have  sharp  edges,  get  a 
firmer  grip,  and  cannot  well  be  displaced  after  having  been 
once  rolled  in,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  any  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  such  matters. 

Walks  badly  formed  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  ever  requiring  attention  of  some  kind  or  other, 
particularly  ia  the  matter  of  weeding,  as,  from  their  loose 
surface,  seeds  effect  a  ready  lodgment,  and  germinate  and  grow 
rapidly  after  every  showerthat  falls.  These  weeds,  in  most 
cases,  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  the  more  so  where  there 
arelive  edgings  to  the  walks,  as  these  prevent  the  use  of  salt, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  effectual  means  of  ridding  walks  of 
their  presence.  Where  there  are  Grass  verges,  it  may  be 
applied  without  doing  the  least  harm,  provided  a  favourable 
time  be  chosen  for  putting  it  on,  which  is  after  heavy  rains 
vrith  a  rising  barometer,  as  then  there  will  be  no  risk  of  having 
it  washed  to  the  sides  and  damaging  the  Grass.  The  damp 
gravel  and  the  night  dews  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt 
slowly,  in  which  way  it  is  far  more  effectual  than  if  done  by  a 
shower,  or  from  watering,  as  then  the  strength  is  carried 
away  from  the  crowns  of  the  weeds,  which  are  their  most  vital 
parts,  and  where  they  suffer  immediately  the  sun  shines  hotly 
upon  them.  Not  only  is  salt  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  walks  from  weeds.  Moss,  or  other  vegetable  growth 
to  which  they  are  liable,  but  it  has  also  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  brightening  and  rendering  them  much  more  solid  ;  and,  if 
dressed  annually  about  May,  they  will  require  nothing  further, 
except  the  usual  rolling  and  sweeping  tor  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  For  kitchen  gardens,  and  places  of  that  kind, 
where  real  utility  ought  to  be  considered  before  ornament, 
dead  edgings  should  always  be  used,  and  something  that  is 
hard,  neat,  and  durable  is  greatly  needed  for  this  purpose  to 
repkce  Box,  which,  although  it  looks  well,  is  always  a  harbour 
and  breeding  place  for  slugs  and  other  insects  that  prey  on 
young  tender  crops.  Walks  might  then  be  kept  in  first-rate 
order  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  labour  they  now  entail,  as  hand 
weeding  is  slow  work,  and  to  break  them  up,  as  is  frequently 
done,  causes  them  to  be  rough  and  unsatisfactory  for  some 
time  afterwards.  Asphalte,  when  well  done,  is  very  durable 
and  serviceable,  and  does  away  with  the  weed  nuisance ;  but 
when  made  with  tar,  the  cheapest  and  best  material  for  the 
purpose,  the  colour  is  objectionable,  unless  white  spar,  or 
something  of  that  kind  can  be  used  freely  to  take  off  its  dead 
black,  sombre  appearance.  In  oases  where  good  binding 
gravel  cannot  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost,  tar  paths  form 


most  excellent  substitutes,  but  they  should  never  be  laid  with- 
out a  good  solid  foundation,  or  they  will  heave,  from  the  action 
of  frost,  and  break  up  into  holes,  which,  if  mended,  always 
have  a  patchy,  unsightly  appearance.  The  bottom  for  these, 
as  for  gravel,  may  be  made  with  fine  chalk  and  stones,  clinkers, 
or  material  of  that  kind  most  ready  to  hand,  which,  when 
put  into  its  place,  should  be  firmly  rammed,  to  prevent  any 
further  subsidence.  With  such  a  foundation,  walks  may  be 
made  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  if  only  subjected  to  fair  ordinary 
wear ;  and,  as  they  require  no  further  expenditure  of  labour, 
or  means  to  keep  them  clean  when  once  formed,  they  are,  in 
the  end,  the  most  economical,  although  they  may  cost  a  little 
more  in  the  first  place  when  laying  them  down.  One  important 
matter  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  these  asphalte 
walks  is  that  they  are  well  supported  at  the  edges,  otherwise 
they  do  not  last  sound  long,  as  they  break  away  at  that  par- 
ticular part,  and  a  kerb  of  some  kind  is  therefore  necessary, 
against  which  they  may  be  finished.  Strips  of  York  stone, 
about  2  in.  thick,  and  rounded  off  slightly,  are  the  neatest  and 
most  lasting  kerbs  that  can  be  used,  and  from  their  grey  tint 
of  colour  they  form  a  good  contrast  to  that  of  the  tar.        S. 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 
I  HAVE  read  with  mnoh  interest  the  useful  and  practical  remarks  of 
Mr.  C4ilbert  on  this  aabject ;  but  with  reference  to  his  observations 
(see  p.  543,  Yol.  XII.)  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  easily  understood 
whether  he  means  that  the  Celery  ia  planted  between  the  Strawberry 
rows,  or  that  the  Strawberries  have  been  taken  up  first ;  if  he  means 
that  the  Strawberries  are  left  in  the  groand,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
a  very  easy  matter  to  make  Celery  trenches  between  Strawberry  rows 
only  2i  ft.  apart  without  damaging  the  plants.  Mr.  Gilbert  says  he 
uses  a  cultivator,  or  hoe,  instead  of  a  spade.  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  he  will  tell  me  what  kind  of  hoe  it  is.  I  also  think  that  what  he 
says  with  reference  to  too  much  digging  being  injurious  does  not 


apply  to  all  soils  ;  for  instance,  the  soil  of  my  kitchen  garden  is  a 
very  heavy  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were  not  dug  and  trenched 
well  every  year  it  would  get  as  solid  as  a  high  road. 

West  Bank,  near  Macclesfield.  0.  Lindsay  Herfokd. 

[The  annexed  illustration  is  a  representation  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
Cultivator.] 

Watercresses  in  "Winter. — From  this  time  nntil  the  month  of 
April  or  even  May,  Watercresses  of  really  good  quality  will  be  scarce. 
Those  gathered  from  the  brook  or  bed  now  are  good  in  their  way  j 
but  a  much  finer  sample  may  be  secured  by  growing  a  few  pans 
under  glass,  and  in  fact  the  table  should  be  supplied  all  the  winter 
through  with  frame  or  house-grown  Creases.  Prepare  the  pans  with 
a  mixture  of  light  rich  loam  and  lumps  of  chalk  or  old  mortar,  and 
press  the  material  firm,  and  heap  it  up  aa  a  pie.  Into  the  pie  crust 
insert  the  tops  of  f  reah  Watercresses  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  press 
them  firm,  remembering  that  any  sort  will  serve  the  purpose,  and 
therefore  you  have  but  to  buy  a  bunch  to  be  fairly  started.  Put  the 
pan  into  a  water-pan,  put  a  bell-glass  over,  and  place  the  whole  affair 
in  a  warm  place,  and  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  the  courae  of  a  few 
days.  A  great  many  have  blundered  through  patting  in  large  out- 
tings,  or  through  sticking  them  in  aand  and  shitting  them  afterwards. 
The  easiest  way  ia  the  surest  way.  Put  the  cuttings  into  the  soil 
they  are  to  remain  in,  and  when  fairly  rooted  remove  the  bell-glass 
and  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  light.  Cuttings  started  now  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  will  supply  good  Cresses  from  about  the  end  of 
January  to  the  end  of  April,  when  they  will  be  worn  out. — S.  H.,  in 
"  Gardener's  Magazine." 
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GARDENS  AND  WOODS  IN  BRITAIN. 
Blue  Books  are  not  generally  attractive  reading.  Among  the  most 
interesting  matter  in  the  recently-issued  Parliamentary  Returns  is 
Table  III  (p.  467),  giving  the  actual  or  computed  acreage  under 
orchards,  market  gardens,  nursery  grounds,  and  woods  in  each  county 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  in  the  year  1877.  No  doubt  these 
figures  are  often  estimates,  while  the  designations  to  which  they  are 
applied,  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  not  easily  or  exactly  deSned. 
The  acreage  returned  under  orchards,  &c.,  includes,  besides  orchards, 
arable  or  Grass  lauds  which  are  planted  with  fruit  trees.  Market 
gardens  includes  land  used  by  the  gardeners  for  growth  of  vegetables 
and  other  garden  produce,  and  as  market  gardeners  are  generally 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  quick  returns,  and  securing  the 
most  rapid  suooeasion  of  crops  in,  on,  and  above  ground,  the  land  so 
classed  supports  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  trees,  and  repays  its 
cultivators  by  the  variety  of  its  fruit,  root,  and  surface  crops.  The 
land  classed  as  woods — including  coppices  and  plantations — does  not 
include  gorse  land  and  garden  shrubberies.  Taken  in  groups,  the 
figures  stand  as  under,  representing  the — 


AOEEAGE  UNDER 

Orchards,  &c. 

Market 
Gardens. 

Nursery 
Grounds. 

Woods. 

169,095 
2,619 
1,678 
1,713 

34,461 

413 

2,939 

303 

9,961 

367 

1,624 

73 

1,326,766 

Wales 

126,833 

734,490 

166,003 

38,162         1         12,025         |       2,187,078 

Taken  in  detail,  county  by  county,  the  figures  in  these  returns 
show  some  curious  results.  Everywhere,  except  in  the  Islands  of 
Man,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  which  form  our  last  division,  the  woods 
largely  preponderate.  These  islands,  however,  return  no  woods 
whatever  ;  bat,  notwithstanding  their  small  extent,  they  return  1713 
acres,  or  rather  more  than  entire  Scotland,  under  orchard  culture, 
and  303  acres,  or  two.thirds  of  the  amount  returned  from  all  Wales, 
as  market  gardens,  with  73  acres  used  as  nursery  grounds.  The 
islands  appear  to  have  turned  their  land  to  wise  account,  for  while  so 
large  a  part  of  their  surface  is  under  trees,  these  are,  in  most  cases, 
fruit-bearing  trees,  furnishing  at  once  a  profitable  industry  for  their 
own  employment,  and  contributing  substantially  to  the  food  supply  of 
their  neighbours.  The  Channel  Islands  have  been  well  termed  the 
Garden  of  England.  The  Isle  of  Wight  escapes  special  mention  from 
being  included  in  the  county  of  Hants,  while  the  smaller  islands 
either  escape  mention  or  are  similarly  included  in  county  returns. 

The  whole  acreage  under  nui'sery  grounds,  nearly  10,000  acres  of 
which  is  in  England,  and  about  367  acres  in  Wales,  barely  exceeds 
12,000,  or  rather  better  than  one-third  the  acreage  under  market 
gardens.  Wales  is  far  from  being  so  rich  in  orchards  or  market  gar. 
dens  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  has  little  over  3000  acres 
in  orchards  and  market  gardens  put  together;  or  considerably  less 
than  may  be  found  in  the  large  county  of  York — which  county, 
moreover,  has  over  118,000  acres  of  woodland,  where  all  Wales  has 
not  quite  127,000  acres. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  greatest  inequalities  prevail  between 
the  different  counties.  The  small  county  of  Rutland  has  nearly  as 
much  woodland  as  Middlesex,  though  the  latter  has  upwards  of  5000 
acres  et  market  gardens,  and  3000  of  orchards — items,  which  in 
Rutland  are  barely  represented  by  the  figures  18  and  58.  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  stand  in  the  tables  for  197, 177, 
and  211  acres.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Devon,  with  orchards 
covering  24,776  acres  ;  Hereford,  with  24,885  ;  Somerset,  with 
nearly  21,000;  Worcester,  with  14,600;  Kent,  with  13,000;  and 
Gloucester,  with  nearly  12,000. 

The  proportion  of  orchard  to  the  total  of  woodland  varies  con. 
siderably ;  fruit  trees,  of  course,  abounding  most  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  island.  Thus,  while  Gloucester  has  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
total  woodlands  under  orchards,  Somerset  has  one-third,  and  Wor. 
oester  nearly  one-half.  Essex  follows  Middlesex  with  upwards  o 
4000  acres  of  market  gardens ;  Kent,  with  nearly  4000 ;  Yorkshire^ 
with  2400 ;  Surrey,  with  1682 ;  Worcester,  with  1350 ;  and  Lancas-, 
ter  and  Gloucester,  with  1080  and  1002  ;  Hereford  returns  only  13, 
and  Westmoreland  19.  In  nursary  grounds,  Surrey  comes  first,  with 
1519  acres  ;  Sussex  follows  with  522  ;  while  Yorkshire  has  886. 

In  woods,  Yorkshire  heads  the  list,  followed  by  Sassex,  with 
101,000  acres;  Hants,  with  87,000;  Kent,  with  78,000;  Surrey, 
with  68,000  ;  Wilts  and  Salop,  with  about  40,000  acres  each.  Rut- 
land,  Middlesex,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridgeshire,  come  last,  with 
2500  to  5000  acres  each.  Wales  shows  great  variations,  from  Angle, 
sea,  having  only  7  acres  under  orchard,  to  Brecon  859.  Anglesea 
returns  no  nurseries,  and  Radnor  no  market  gardens. 

Perhaps  the  Scottish  returns  are  most  cnrions.     The  counties  of 


Lanark  and  Perth  return  493  and  378  acres  respectively,  under 
orchards,  while  Bute,  Kincardine,  Kinross,  Peebles,  and  Shetland 
return  none.  Again,  the  counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Haddington 
have  respectively  865  and  409  acres  of  market  gardens.  Nairn, 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Sutherland  have  none.  Then  Edinburgh  has 
382  acres  of  nurseries,  and  Aberdeen  199 ;  but  again  we  have  Clack, 
mannan,  Dumbarton,  Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Sutherlandshire.  Shet- 
land, indeed,  returns  no  woodland  whatever,  while  Orkney  shows  a 
single  acre  of  orchard  land.  In  woods,  the  county  of  Inverness 
heads  the  list  with  118,818  acres.  Perth  follows  with  83,525,  Aber. 
deen  with  93,339,  Argyle  with  45,641.  In  Caithness  we  have  440 
acres  only. 

These  returns  are  in  every  way  worthy  of  study.  It  is  gratifying 
to  hear  that  the  planting  of  orchards  is  on  the  increase.  There  is 
great  need  that  it  should  be  so,  and  we  should  heartily  rejoice  if  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste,  moor,  and  mountain  land  now  yielding 
no  return,  were  to  be  planted  with  suitable  trees — wherever  possible 
with  fruit  or  Nut-bearing  trees— bat  planted  certainly  they  ought  to 
be  by  every  intelligent  proprietor,  or  leased  by  him,  if  indisposed  to 
discharge  his  own  responsibilities,  on  such  terms  as  to  allow  others  to 
fulfil  this  imperative  and  patriotic  duty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  returns  from  Ireland  cannot  be  included  for  purposes  of  compai- 
son  with  the  larger  island. 

R.  Bailey  Walker,  F.S.S. 


Paper  from  Asparagus. — Those  who  are  fond  of  making  expe. 
rimenta,  says  the  "  Globe,"  may,  if  they  wish  to  make  a  fortune  in  a 
novel  way,  start  a  company  for  utilizing  the  ends  of  Asparagus. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  that  these  despised  bundles  of  white 
stalk,  from  which  the  tips  have  been  bitten,  are  good  for  something 
else  besides  being  thrown  to  cats  and  pigs,  or  cast  into  the  dust 
heap.  A  man  of  science,  writing  to  the  "  Patrie,"  explains  what  is 
the  principal  use  to  which  they  may  be  put.  They  may  be  made  into 
paper,  and  that  not  ordinary  brown  paper,  or  even  foolscap,  but  letter 
paper  of  the  finest  description.  It  appears  that  in  a  few  favoured 
places  there  are  manufactories  where  the  Asparagus  ends  are  used  in 
this  way,  so  that  the  only  course  which  would  seem  likely  to  promise 
success  would  be  that  of  starting  some  such  thing  as  an  Asparagus 
End  Company  (Limited). 

Propagating  Crotons. — Though  Crotons  are  easily  struck  from 
small  cuttings,  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  good  plants  of  them  in 
a  short  time,  the  method  usually  adopted'  in  the  case  of  Drac^nas 
and  Fious  elastica  may  be  practised  with  good  results  as  regards 
Crotons.  Any  one  having  old  straggling  plants,  should  stop  the  lead, 
ing  shoots,  and  when  they  begin  to  break  again  surround  the  stems 
with  a  flower  pot  which  has  been  split  in  two,  securing  the  halves  by 
means  of  wire  or  string.  Fill  the  pot  with  sharp  sandy  soil,  make  a 
slight  incision  all  round  the  stem  under  the  pot,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
roots  will  be  emitted  into  the  soil.  Then  gradually  out  through  the 
stem  until  the  portion  in  the  pot  is  finally  severed  from  the  plant, 
plunge  the  pot  in  a  little  bottom-heat,  and  when  well  rooted  shift 
into  a  larger  pot.  In  this  way  dwarf  bushy  plants  for  table  decora, 
tions  may  be  secured  in  three  months,  whereas  from  cuttings  it  would 
take  at  least  two  years  to  produce  them.  The  old  plant,  which  will 
break  freely  if  placed  in  a  moist  heat,  will  make  a  lovely  specimen, 
and  may  be  used,  if  desired,  for  a  farther  supply. — C.  S. 


New  Potato  Grampian.— TUs  variety,  just  now  being  put  into  commerce 
here  in  the  south,  ia  of  Scotch  origin,  and  has  for  the  past  two  yeai's  occupied  a 
prominent  position  on  exhibition  tables.  It  has  a  pale  red  smooth  skin, 
yellowish-white  flesh  of  good  quality,  and  boils  mealy.  Although  not  so  hand- 
some  as  Bed  Emperor,  and  wanting  its  rich  deep  red  tint  of  skin,  it  neverthe- 
less bids  fair  to  displace  that  old  kind  as  a  show  red  round.  Ia  the  north  it  is 
described  as  early,  bat  here  in  the  south  it  is  qnite  late,  indeed,  one  of  the 
latest  sorts  to  ripen  which  we  have.  The  liaulm  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  and  is 
spreading. — A.  D. 

Ehopala  elegantissima.— This  is  a  naef al  plant  for  table  decoration ;  it  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  its  elegantly  cut  leaves  are  produced  on  each  side  of  long 
graceful  stalks,  close  down  to  the  pot.  I  saw  neat  plants  of  it  the  other  day  in 
Mr,  Eraser's  Nursery,  at  Lea  Bridge.— S. 

Niagara.— The  Horseshoe  at  Niagara,  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  states,  is 
now  a  right-angle  rather  than  a  curve.  The  jocks  in  the  centre  have  been 
eaten  away  from  year  to  year,  and  now  the  aide  walls  are  crumbling.  On 
November  17th  a  large  section  of  rock  toward  the  Canada  shore  fell  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  during  the  night  a  still  larger  area  went  down.- 

The  average  annual  yield  of  a  Tea  plant  ia  aaid  to  be  about  twenty  ouncea. 
The  plants  live  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  when  old  are  frequently  cut 
down  and  a  young  shrub  grafted  into  the  old  stock. 
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THE  ROSARIAN'S  TEAR  BOOK  FOR  1877*. 
A  SMALL  handbook  of  fipfcy-seven  pages,  edited  by  the  Kev.  H.  Dom. 
brain,  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  It  is  a  well  got  up 
little  book,  but,  nevertheless,  somewhat  disappointing,  no  fewer  than 
twenty.fonr  of  its  pages  being  devoted  to  dry  reports  of  Eose  shows 
—merely  long  lists  of  names  of  Roses.  Short  reviews  of  recent  Rose 
literature  are,  however,  also  given,  and  lists  and  descriptions  of  new 
Roses  for  1877.  Mr.  George  Paul  contributes  to  its  pages  a  useful 
article  on  Rose  stocks,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :  — 

"  The  Dog  Rose  seems  to  have  been  naturally  the  first  used,  and 

we  hear  of  the  first  imported  standards  coming  for  sale  here  from 

Paris  at  high  prices.     Since  then  we  have  learnt  to  work  our  own, 

but  have  made  but  slow  progress  in  standard  Rose  culture.     More 

careful   knifing — the  gradual  adoption  of  shorter  stems — are  mere 

details.     The  old  hedge-gathered  standard  Brier  seems  to  remain  the 

only  stock  here  used  successfully  for  standards.     As  far  as  the  writer 

has  seen,  we  gain  nothing  in  allowing  seedling  Briers  to  stand  long 

enough  on  quarters  to  throw  up  suckers  fit  to  work  upon.     The  four 

years  tbey  have  to  stand  lead  to  coarse  and   more  immovable  rooted 

plants  than  Briers  which  have  only  stood  two  years  after  planting, 

and   which  consequently  have,   if  properly  grown,  a  good  stock  of 

young,  freshly. formed  roots.     The  Dutch  use  some  of  the  climbiug 

Roses.     The  Garland,  as  tried  here,  is  the  best,  but  there  is  a  zigzag 

form  in  the  stem  which  does  not  compare  favourably  with  a  well. 

grown  Brier  stock.     Taken  altogether,  while  the  supply  lasts,  the 

hedge  Brier  must  be  the  stock  for  standard  or  half.standard  Roses. 

One  word  more  :  Will  not  experience  show  that  only  vigorous  sorts 

should  be  grown  as  standards  ?     It  wants  good  growth   on   any  tree 

to  bring  the  sap  up  through  a  long  unfurnished  stem.     For  dwarfs 

there  is  more  variety.     To  return  to  our  Manetti,   we  have  learnt 

much  since  its  introduction  ;  but  we  owe  it  one  debt — that  it  has 

let  Roses  be  grown  in  gravelly,  poor  soils,  where  before   they  were 

unable  to  be  cultivated.     On  such  soils  almost  all  the  Hybrid  Per- 

petuals  do  on  it;  on  the  richer  good  Eose  soil,   it  will  assert  itself, 

and  kill  off  the  weaker  kinds.     Again,  with  the  Tea  Rose,  it  has  no 

affinity,  and  makes  but  a  bad  stock.     When  in  Victor  Verdier,   La- 

charmegave  us  a  Tea-hybridised  Hybrid  Perpetual,  a  new  race  with 

Tea-blood  began,  and  the  series  showed  at  once  their  origin  by  a 

gradually  growing  dislike  to  the  thorny,  tbick-barked  Manetti.     Vic- 

tor  Terdier,  the  first,  succeeds  fairly  ;  Captain  Christy,  the  last  and 

most  Tea-like,  refuses  altogether  to  have  to  do  with  the  stock.    What 

conclusion  should  we  draw  from  these  observed  facts  ?     That   the 

Roae  growers  should  use  this  stock  for  the  strong.growing,  Jacque- 

minot.originated  Rose,  the  hybrid  Chinas,  the  free  climbers.   Moss, 

and  hybrid  Bourbon  Roses.     It  must  also  always  be  valuable  as  a 

ports. planfe  for  the  newer  Roses  of  all  kinds,  and  for  pot  culture. 

\Ye  all  know  that,  kept  well  beneath  the  surface,  the  variety  it  car. 

ries  (so  to  speak)  roots  itself,  and   so   the  Manetti  acts  as  giving  a 

double  tier  of  roots  to  the  plants.      For  pot-culture,  where  too  many 

roots  cannot  be  had,  the  peculiar,  much-fibred  root  of  the  Manetti  is 

particularly  valuable  near  the  side  of  the  pot.      It  will  not  cease  to 

be  used  for  pot.culture  for  even  the  smooth-wooded  kinds,  and  (with 

Its  suitability  for  gravelly  soils)  so  the  lighter  soils  usually  used  in 

pot  Rose-culture  also  meet  with   encouragement.      This  is  a  most 

important  point ;  Roses  on  Manetti  give  us  flowers  at  least  a  fortnight 

before  those  on  seedling  Brier,  adding  a  month  at  the  best  time,  too, 

to  our  Rose  season.      I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  Celine,  but 

know  some  growers,  like  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Curtis,  use  it  for  strong 

Teas,  the  Dijon   race,  and   Bourbons.      It  is  a  hybrid  China;  but  I 

hold  the  old  Rose  of  the  same  class,  De  la  Griferie,  to  be  a  better 

stock  for  the  same  kinds.     On  this,  which  has  been  used  at  Cheshunt 

for  ten  years  or  so,  the  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  kinds  of  Teas, 

and  La  France,  seem  to  form  a  perfect  union,  and  grow  as  if  in  full 

accord  with  their  root. supply.      It  has  one  fault,  a  tendency  to  grow 

early,  which  it  perhaps  slightly  imparts  to  the  kind  it  carries.     I  am 

not  quite  sure,  but  fancy  the  Napoleon  stock  of  the  '  North  Countrie ' 

is  this,  or  a  nearly  resembling  variety.     In  the  light,  sandy,  peaty  soil 

of  Surrey,  the   climbing   Roses,   the    Garland  more  especially,  and 

Felicite  Perpetuelle,  are  used  for  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Roses. 

Here  they  grow  so  much  in  one  season  as  to  be  too  big,  and  have  too 

thick  rind  to  bud.     The  transplanted  seedling  Dog  Rose  or  cultivated 

Brier  is  for  Teas   the   stock.      It   should  be  also  used  for  Captain 

Christy  and  the  Victor  Verdier  race.     Henri  Ledecheaux,  refusing  to 

grow  on  the  Manetti,  is  on  the  Dog  a  grand  Rose.      In  an  article, 

fpace  could  not  be   given  for   a  detailed  list,  which  is,  moreover,  a 

valuable   acquired  knowledge  of  the  individual  cultivator;  but  the 

broad  rule  is  given  as  regards  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.     Marechal  Niel 

•  "  The  Eosarian's  Year  Boot  for  1S77."    Backwooa  &  Sous  :  London  and 
Edinburgh, 


and  the  Dijons  do  thoroughly  on  this,  and  all  the  Teas,  without  excep- 
tion, seem  to  thrive.  Perhaps  Niphetos  and  Madame  Willermoz,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  feebler  Teas,  are  hardly  sucker.proof  without  extra- 
ordinary care.  As  Niphetos  is,  with  shelter,  so  good  a  standard  Rose, 
this  does  not  much  matter.  For  gravelly  soils,  as  said  in  speaking  of 
the  Manetti,  we  doubt  the  adaptability  of  this  stock  ;  for  rooky,  brashy 
soils  it  seems  suitable." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  a  report  of  the  weather 
during  the  past  year,  a  chapter  on  Roae  showing,  and  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Rivers,  by  Canon  Hole. 


How  to  make  an  Amateur's  Rose  Garden. — Look  out 
an  open  bit  of  land  of  whatever  size  is  thought  desirable.  Beginning 
at  one  side,  take  out  a  trench  2  ft.  deep  if  possible,  and  thoroughly 
trench  the  piece,  mixing  with  the  soil  the  best  manure  you  can  find 
available.  When  finished  trenching,  wait  until  the  soil  gets  partially 
dry  at  the  top,  then  give  it  a  good  treading  all  over,  making  it  quite 
firm.  Go  to  the  best  Rose-grower  in  your  locality  and  beg  the  prun. 
ings  of  Roses,  which  any  true  amateur  will  give  you  ungrudgingly. 
Select  of  the  shoots  the  strongest  and  best  ripened  wood,  cut  them 
into  lengths  8  in.  long,  planting  the  pieces  all  over  the  ground  at  8  in. 
apart  and  6  in.  deep,  merely  leaving  above  the  surface  two  buds. 
This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  begin  the  work.  Should  the  weather 
become  very  severe,  protect  the  cuttings  either  with  a  few  half- 
rotten  leaves,  Fir  branches,  or,  best  of  all,  Bracken.  When  April 
arrives,  take  away  the  covering,  but  be  careful  not  to  hurt  the  young 
buds,  which  will  now  be  showing.  Keep  the  land  open  by  hoeing — 
but  not  raking.  If  these  remarks  are  attended  to,  yon  will  have  the 
first  year  a  few  late-blown  Rose  flowers,  and  the  second  year,  by  cut. 
ing  all  down  in  March,  and  mulching  the  bed  with  a  little  manure,  you 
will  possess  a  bed  of  Roses  that  would  not  disgrace  the  best  garden  in 
the  land. — R.  Gilbert,  in  "  Horticultural  Record." 


Chrysanthemums. —  What  is  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Dickson  and 
Golden  George  Glenny  ?  Would  they  be  disqualified  if  shown  together  in 
one  class  ?  Three  years  ago  last  autumn  I  had  a  yellow  sport  on  George 
Glenny ;  but,  seeing  that  Mr.  Dickson  had  also  one  from  the  same,  I  gave 
mine  away  to  my  neighbours  under  the  name  of  Golden  George  Glenny.  This 
season  I  have  a  yellow  sport  on  Barbara. — 0.  CEori,  Bronghton,  Manchester, 

Artificial  Manures. — What  is  the  best  kind  of  arttficial  manure  for  a  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden  where  animal  manure  cannot  be  obtained?— X.  T  Z. 
LGaano,  soot,  salt,  and  bones  are  perhaps  the  best  manures  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Night  soil  (deodorised)  might  be  used  on  poor  land.  Many 
other  kinds  of  artificial  manure  are  also  advertised,  but  it  is  diJScult  to  say 
which  amongst  them  is  the  best.] 

Camellia  Leaves  Dropping. —  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  cause  of  my 
Camellias  dropping  their  foliage,  tho  buds  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots  only  being 
left  ?  It  is  two  years  since  they  were  potted,  and  the  roots  are  all  round  the 
pot,  and  appear  to  be  in  good  condition— qaite  white  and  clean. — H.  S.  [Sea 
if  tho  roots  are  not  too  dry.  If  so,  soak  them  and  the  bill  of  earth  in  which 
they  are  growing  in  a  tub  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  You  will  De  able  to 
judge  if  the  inner  portion  of  the  ball  be  dry  by  the  air  bubbles  which  will  be 
produced  on  immersion.] 

Basket  Plants.— What  are  the  most  suitable  plants  for  hanging  baskets  in 
a  small  Aquarium,  where  there  is,  of  course,  an  abundance  of  moisture  and 
also  a  little  heat  given  off  from  a  small  steam  boiler  used  in  the  building  ? 
[The  best  plants  for  such  a  purpose  are  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  and  amongst 
flowering  plants  Achimenes,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  some  of  the  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  heat  which  you  have  at  com- 
mand ;  if  a  temperature  of  69^^  can  be  maintained,  there  are  many  Orchids 
which  might  be  grown  in  such  a  place  with  advantage;  also  Torenii  asiatica. 
T.  Fournieri,  and  ^jchynanthus  grandiflorus,] 

Coronilla  glanca  out-of-doors.— Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Osborn  (see  p. 
593,  Vol.  Xfl.)  that  I  have  found  this  to  be  quite  hardy  in  Queen's  Co.,  Ii-eland. 
We  have  two  plants  of  it  about  6  ft.  high  and  as  many  feet  through,  which 
always  bloom  freely ;  they  are  sheltered  from  the  north  by  other  shrubs.  I 
have  seen  much  larger  plants  of  it  in  other  places  in  this  county  outdoors. 
Sheltered  by  walls.— W.  H.  H.,  Dublin. 

Begonia  Frceheli  from  Seed.— In  raising  this  Begonia  from  seed,  the  tem- 
perature should  have  been  65'  instead  of  is",  as  stated  (see  p.  60i,  Vol.  XII).  I 
am  now  propagating  it  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  I  find  it  to  strike  freely.— J. 
Clews,  Seadfort,  KelU. 

DuBiNO  THB  Ykab  1877  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  38  certificates,  31  being  first-class,  for  new  plants,  2  flrst-class 
for  new  vegetables,  and  2  second-class  for  new  plants.  They  also  received 
from  the  same  Society,  in  the  same  period,  3  botanical  certificates,  1  cultural 
certificate,  and  2  botanical  commendations.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
certificates,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been  awarded  by  the  Society,  in  a  single 
year,  to  one  firm.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  received  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  in  the  season  of  1877,  33  certificates  of  merit  for  new  plants,  27  of 
which  were  botanical,  and  6  florioultural. 
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"  This  ia  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tub  Aht  itself  is   Natuhe." — ShakeKpeare. 


ENGLISH  GROWN  ORANGES  AS  DESSERT  FRUIT. 
The  culture  of  Oranges  for  some  reason  is  not  so  popular  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  The  Orange-house  here  (established  many 
years  ago  by  my  father)  was  a  "  picture  of  beauty "  in 
October,  when  the  fruit  was  fully  coloured,  if  not  ripe,  and  to 
all  appearance  it  will  remain  equally  attractive  for  the  next 
three  months;  thus  for  six  months  during  the  dead  time 
of  the  year  it  is  a  never-failing  ornament.  This  mild 
winter  the  temperature  in  the  house  has  averaged  55°,  and 
consequently  the  cost  for  fuel  has  not  been  excessive.  The 
trees  are  hardy,  and  require  little  attention  or  skill  in  pruning. 
My  fruiting  trees,  which  are  from  seven  to  ten  yeirs  old,  and 
from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  are  half-standards,  a  form  which  the 
Orange  takes  naturally.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  is  a 
strong  loam  (the  ferrugineous  loams  of  Sussex  are  best).  For 
supplementary  food,  old  oily  rags  or  the  wool-waste  of  Leeds 
or  Bradford  should  be  used  in  preference  to  stable  manure  ; 
but  if  wool  waste  cannot  be  had,  cow  manure  should  be  used. 
Such  liberal  fruit-yielding  trees  must  be  well  nourished  ;  and 
to  give  an  additional  help,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  border,  and 
allow  the  roots  to  pass  through  into  the  soil.  In  November, 
when  the  fruit  is  perfected,  prune  all  the  roots  outside  the 
pots  (for  Orange  culture  perforated  pots  should  be  used) ;  thus 
treated,  the  trees  will  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  state,  and  excessive 
growth  restricted.  The  St.  Michaels,  Blood,  and  Tangieriue 
are  three  sorts  which  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  an 
Orange  cultivator.  There  are,  however,  many  sub-varieties  of 
the  St.  Michaels ;  of  these  the  Prata,  or  Silver  Orange,  is  note- 
worthy. It  possesses  a  finely-grained  thin  rind,  and  when 
fully  ripe  is  specially  good.  The  Maltese  Blood  Orange  should 
be  in  every  Orange-house.  Curiously  enough,  on  the  same  tree 
some  of  the  fruits  are  entirely  free  from  blood  stains.  The 
Tangierine  completes  the  group  of  dessert  Oranges.  It  is  a 
charming  little  fruit-bearing  shrub,  almost  hardy,  and  an 
abundant  bearer,  forming  a  miniature  tree  of  straggling,  but 
graceful  growth ;  it  should  be  in  every  Orange -ho  use,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  conservatory. 

After  Oranges  the  Lemons  follow  naturally.  Of  these  the 
Imperial  Lemon  is  the  best.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  This  and  the  Bijou  are  worth  a  place  in  every 
collection.  The  latter  is  a  b:;autiful  little  plant,  very  dwarf, 
bearing  Lemons,  when  full-sized,  not  larger  than  a  Walnut, 
but  of  excellent  scent  and  flavour.  Unlike  the  Tangierine 
Orange,  it  makes  a  fruitful  dwarf  pyramid,  and,  when  laden 
with  fruit,  it  is  surpassed  by  few  plants  for  winter  decoration. 
Limes,  Shaddocks,  and  Citrons  have  all  fruited  here,  and  have 
been  discarded  as  fruit-growing  plants.  Room  and  time  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  a  worthless  fruit  is  a  mistake.  The 
Myrtle-leaved  Mandarin  'is  a  pretty  bizarre  shrub,  but  the 
fruit  is  worthless  for  the  table. 

Scale  is  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Orange  tribe ;  but  the  use  of 
paraffin  will,  in  time,  entirely  destroy  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
watched  continually  and  vigilantly  if  the  cultivator  desires  to 
keep  his  plants  in  health. 

I  have  looked  upon  the  Orange  as  a  fruiting  plant  for  so 
many  years,  that  I  have  not  alluded,  (as  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  the  cultivator)  to  the  fact  that  it  produces  flowers  in 
great  profusion,  and  that  these  alone  will  repay  any  expenses 
which  may  attend  its  cultivation ;  but — they  must  not  be  in 
the  market  during  Lent !  T.  Fbancis  Riveks. 

Sarohridgeworth. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  NORTH  WALLS. 
Walls  with  a  north  aspect  may  be  made  qaite  as  naefal  as  walls 
with  a  soath  aspect.  The  north  walls  here  are  just  as  well  furnished 
with  fruit  trees  aa  any  others  about  the  place,  but  of  course  with  a 
different  class  o£  fruits.  Cherry  trees  do  better  on  a  north  wall  than 
on  any  other  aspect,  and  Gooseberries,  and  red  and  white  Currants 
also  do  famously  on  a  north  wall,  on  which  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garden,  a  oircumatanoe  worth  attention,  where  a  long  suooes. 
sion  of  fruit  is  wanted.  When  Gooseberries  are  grown  for  preserv- 
ing, the  earlier  they  are  ripened  thelbetter  ;  oonsequeutly  there  ia  no 
need  for  them  to  be  grown  on  a  wall  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
best  desert  aorta.  Oars  consist  of  Garibaldi,  Ringer,  Admiration, 
Brown  Bob,  Champagne  Charley,  Green  Overall,  Whitesmith,  and 
Champion,  and  they  answer  ao  well  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending them  to  others.  Sometimes  when  there  are  no  fruits  or 
standard  bushes  the  wall  onesareoovered,  and  they  are  easily  protected 
from  both  cold  in  spring  and  birds  in  autumn.  They  are  planted 
2  ft.  apart,  and  two  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  from  each  root.  These 
are  trained  strait  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  at  equal  dastancea  from 
each  other.  When  pruned  all  the  young  shoots,  which  are  growing 
straight  out  from  the  wall  are  cat  in  close.  After  pruning,  a  quantity  of 
manure  ia  annually  forked  about  the  roots.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of 
red  and  white  Currants  on  a  north  wall  this  season.  They  are  treated 
exactly  like  the  Gooseberries,  only  they  are  planted  further  apart,  and 
from  six  to  eight  branches  are  taken  up  from  each  root.  Some  old  Cherry 
trees  on  east,  west,  and  south  walls,  do  not  bear  every  season,  but 
those  on  the  north  wall  never  miss  a  heavy  crop,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  trees  in  thia  position  we  would  frequently  be  in  want  of  Cherries. 
These  are  planted  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  apart  and  trained  fan.fashion, 
The  Morellos  make  moat  wood,  and  this  ia  laid  in  closely  as  soon  as 
the  leavea  fall.  Archduke,  Black  Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Late  Duke, 
May  Duke,  and  Transparent  are  a  tew  good  aorta  which  succeed  well 
on  a  north  wall.  Aa  thia  ia  the  proper  time  for  planting  all  these 
trees,  wherever  there  is  a  vacant  space  on  a  north  wall  it  should  be 
at  once  filled  up.  Cherries  grow  beat  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  will  succeed  in  nearly  any  kinds  of  soil. 
We  have  several  Apple  trees  on  a  north  wall,  but  they  do  not  fruit 
with  much  certainty.  As  to  the  crops  that  do  best  on  north  bordera 
I  find  Lettuces  to  do  exceedingly  well  in  sommer,  and  salads  generally 
seem  to  do  better  in  such  cool  positions  during  hot  weather  than  else- 
where. Cambrian. 


Mammoth  Bunch  of  Grapes.— There  was  recently  on  exhibition  in  San 
Francifico,  a  mammoth  bunch  of  Grapes  from  the  great  Grape-vine  of  Santa 
Barbara.  This  cluster  weighed  125  lb.,  and  was  6  ft.  in  cironmterenoe  and  3  ft. 
ong.  The  Vine  from  which  it  was  cat  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  produces 
annually  from  10,000  lb.  t-o  12,000  lb.  of  Grapes.  This  ia  probably  the  largest 
bunch  of  Grapes  ever  grown. — '■  American  Pap3r.'* 


Victoria  Nectarine. — Notwithstanding  "W.'s"  remarka  (see 
p.  12)  in  favour  of  thia  Nectarine,  I  repeat  that  such  an  unqualified  re. 
commendation  aa  that  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  to  which  I 
replied,  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  the  Victoria  Nectarine  will  only  sue- 
ceed  out.of-doora  in  favoured  localities.  Trees  of  this  fruit  take  some 
time  to  get  eatabliahed  j  they  are  expensive  to  purchase,  and  there- 
fore  anyone  having  only  a  limited  amount  of  wall  room  must  natu- 
rally be  discouraged  to  find  what  they  plant  turn  out  a  failure  after 
being  so  lauded.  On  referring  to  several  of  the  principal  fruit  cata- 
logues,!  find  I  am  borne  out  in  what  I  say  respecting  this  Nectarine, 
as  the  remarka  in  each  case  are,  "  requires  a  warm  situation."  Surely 
your  correspondents  will  not,  after  this,  recommend  it  as  the  best  of 
all  Nectarines,  and  advise  ita  being  planted  almoat  exclusively.  The 
writer  of  the  firat  eulogiatio  notice  of  it  appears  only  to  have  it  under 
glaas,  where  it  has  done  well,  but  its  snooeas  under  auoh  conditions 
does  not  guarantee  that  it  will  do  equally  well  on  open  walla.  If  your 
correspondents  had  stated  the  districts  in  which  they  reside,  and  the 
kind  of  soil  in  which  they  find  this  Nectarine  do  so  well,  others  could 
better  judge  of  ita  merits  and  suitability  for  their  own  gardens.  I 
should  be  the  last  to  discourage  the  trial  of  any  new  or  improved 
variety  of  fruit,  and  I  only  do  ao  in  this  instance  to  aave  amateara 
being  disappointed  after  years  of  waiting  and  attention,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  that  there  are  other  hardier  varieties  that  will  give  more  satis- 
faction.— S.  D. 

Slildewed  Grapes. — liavefound  the  following  method  effioa. 
ciona  in  arresting  mildew  in  the  case  of  late  Grapes  : — On  a  still  day, 
heat  the  hot  water  pipes  aa  hot  aa  the  water  will  make  them,  and 
damp  every  part  of  the  floor  well  with  water,  keeping  all  ventilation 
cloaed.  Take  a  stone  of  fresh  lime  and  slack  it  in  a  bucket,  allowing 
it  to  boil  well.  Then  reduce  it  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint,  and  into  half  a  bucketful  put  three  handfuls  of  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  with  an  old  whitewash  brush 
put  the  mixture  on  the  hot  pipes.  After  the  Grapes  are  all  cut,  it 
should  be  all  washed  ofi  the  pipea  quite  clean,  or  the  result  will  be  a 
crop  of  rusted  Grapes  the  following  season. — James  Smith,  Water, 
dale. 
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NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 

Kew. — At  the  present  time  in  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  there'  are 
several  Australian  plants  in  bloom  which  well  deserve  mention. 
Correa  apeciosa  is  there  in  three  distinct  and  handsome  varieties 
— ventricosa,  with  scarlet,  green. tipped  flowers ;  bioolor,  with  a  pink 
tube  and  whitish  limb  ;  and  Baokhousiana,  with  fine,  bold,  whitish 
flowers.  AH  the  Correas  are  very  desirable  greenhouse  shrubs,  and 
do  not  demand  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  A  pretty 
twiner  is  Hibbertia  dentata,  with  its  purplish  leaves,  placed  alter, 
nately,  and  its  showy  yellow  flowers  ;  other  recommendations,  besides 
its  beauty,  are,  that  it  can  always  be  easily  kept  within  bounds,  and 
does  not  snilerfrom  insect  attacks.  Stenanthera  pinifolia  is  the  only 
species  of  a  genus  of  Epacrids  which,  we  may  remark,  take  the  place 
of  the  Heaths  in  Australia.  (An  interesting  fact  in  plant  geography 
is,  that  the  Natural  Order  Ericaceie  is  not  represented  at  all  on  the 
continent  of  Australia.)  S.  pioitolia  is  a  very  pretty  bush  ;  the 
branches  are  much  crowded  with  needle-shaped  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
have  a  scarlet  tube  and  white  limb.  Sfcyphelia  tubiflora,  another 
Epacrid,  has  sharp. pointed  leaves  and  scarlet  tubular  flowers,  some- 
what like  those  pt  some  Bpacrisea. 

In  the  Cactus-house  may  be  seen  two  Dianellas — D.  tasmanica  and 
D.  coerulea.  The  pale  blue,  yellow-stamened  flowers  of  both  species 
are  borne  on  large,  lax-branched,  many-flowered  panicles;  the  ensi- 
form  leaves  are  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long.  D.  tasmanica  sets  an  abun. 
dance  of  bright  blue  berries,  which  hang  for  a  long  time  on  their  hair- 
like pedicels  ;  it  is  the  finer  of  the  two,  and  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
least  beautiful  members  of  the  Lily  family.  The  red,  waxy  flowers 
of  Cotyledon  (Eoheveria)  fulgens  and  0.  retusa  are  extremely 
showy.  These  Mexican  succulents  should  be  specially  grown  for 
winter  flowering. 

Stephanophysum  Baikei,  now  in  flower  in  the  stove,  was  discovered 
duringDr.  Baikie'sNigerExpedition.  This  Acanthad, when  well  grown, 
makes  a  pretty  pot  plant ;  and  although  the  individual  flowers  do  not 
last  long,  a  succession  is  produced  in  tolerable  abundance  for  some 
time.  The  inflorescence  is  terminal,  and  is  composed  of  many-flowered 
opposite  spikes  of  tubular,  curved,  scarlet  flowers  about  2  in.  long. 
Astrapaea  Wallichi  is  a  very  striking  Byttneriaceous  plant  from  Mada- 
gascar ;  it  has  large,  cordate  leaves  and  bright  red  flowers.  Dr. 
Lindley  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  say,  "This  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  finest  plants  ever  introduced  ;  when  loaded  with  its  magnificent 
flowers,  we  think  nothing  can  exceed  its  grandeur."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis,  to  whose  efforts  our  gardens  are  indebted  for  the  glorious 
Angrasoum  sesquipedale  and  that  extremely  strange  vegetable  pro. 
duction,  the  Lattice-leaf  of  Madagascar  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis), 
thus  speaks  of  it :  "  Bat  the  most  magnificent  objects  were  the  fine 
trees  of  AstrapEoa  Wallichi.  The  name  of  this  Malagasy  plant  is 
derived  from  the  word  for  lightning,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of  its 
fiowers.  ...  I  had  seen  a  good-sized  plant  growing  freely  at 
Mauritius,  but  here  it  was  in  its  native  home,  luxuriating  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  its  trunk  a  foot  in  diameter,  its  broad-leaved 
branches  stretching  over  the  water,  and  its  large,  pink,  globular 
flower-heads  3  in.  or  4  in.  in  diameter,  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  fine, 
down-covered  stalk  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  length.  These,  hanging  by 
hundreds  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  I  had  seen  or  could  possibly  have  imagined."  Heat,  moisture, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  pot-room  are  essentials  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  this  plant.  If  these  be  given,  it  flowers  pretty  freely  in 
a  small  state,  say  at  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 

Manettia  corditolia,  a  handsome  Brazilian  Cinchonaoeous  shrub  of 
climbing  habit,  is  in  flower  in  the  old  Lily. house.  It  has  opposite 
leaves  and  a  bright  scarlet,  tubular  corolla  about  2  in.  in  length.  The 
root  possesses  emetic  properties,  and  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  in 
dropsy  and  dysentery. 

In  the  Winter  Garden,  many  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons 
will  soon  be  making  a  fine  show.  At  present,  R.  arboreum  is 
covered  with  its  refulgent  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  Although,  in 
its  native  haunt,  this  has  to  withstand  a  much  colder  climate 
than  that  of  Britain,  a  glass  structure  is  required  for  its  success, 
ful  cultivation  in  this  country,  except  in  the  most  favoured  spots. 
Its  flowers  are  boiled  down  in  the  Himalayas,  and  made  into  a  sort 
of  jelly. 

In  the  Orchid  collection,  the  following  "are  the  most  noteworthy  : 
Dendrobium  Devonianum,  from  the  Khasia  Hills  in  India,  is  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  lovely  of  all  Orchids  ;  it  has  jointed,  nearly 
cylindrical,  elongated,  whitish. brown  stems,  and  is  of  weak  and 
slender  habit.  Its  large,  handsome  flowers  are  borne  at  the  ends  of 
the  leafless  shoots  ;  the  entire  ground  colour  is  white,  the  sepals  being 
faintly  tinged  with  purple,  and  the  beautifully  ciliated  petals  bearing 
a  purple  spot  at  the  apex;  the  very  large  cordate  lip  is  elegantly 
fringed,  is  also  tipped  with  purple,  and  bears  two  large  orange  spots 
on  the  pure  white  ground.     Onoidium  ornithorynohum — in  a  genus 


in  which  yellow  so  greatly  predominates — is  remarkable  for  having 
flowers  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  with  scarcely  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It 
is  a  neat,  pleasing  little  species,  which,  however,  varies  considerably 
in  merit,  both  as  regards  size  and  tint  of  flowers.  In  its  wild  state 
it  grows  in  damp,  shady  places  In  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Peru, 
where  the  temperature  varies  between  68"  and  75°.  0.  aureum  is  a 
Peruvian  species,  with  an  erect,  loose  panicle ;  the  flowers  have  olive- 
coloured  sepals  and  a  golden-yellow  lip.  O.  sphegiferum,  from  Brazil, 
has  yellow.orimson  spots  on  lip,  and  dull  purple  stains  on  the  sepals 
and  petals.  0.  pubes,  also  from  Brazil,  has  a  pyramidal  panicle  of 
small,  brown,  yellow-edged  flowers.  0.  serratum  la  somewhat  similar 
in  appearance  to  O.  crispum ;  the  tall,  oval  pseudo-bulbs  bear  one  or 
two  long,  erect,  acute  leaves ;  the  panicle  is  lax,  many-flowered  (wild 
specimens  have  been  gathered  with  panicles  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  length); 
the  sepals  have  crisp,  serrated  margins,  and,  as  well  as  the  petals,  are 
of  a  brown  chocolate  colour,  tipped  and  margined  with  yellow  ;  the 
small,  spear-shaped  lip  is  yellow-crested.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
Peru.  Odontoglossum  cordatum  is  a  Mexican  species,  with  two-leaved 
pseudo-bulbs  and  broadly-oblong,  smooth,  acute  leaves;  the  linear- 
lanceolate  sepals  are  greenish,  barred  with  brown  ;  the  petals  are 
similar  to  the  sepals  in  shape,  and  are  light  yellow,  spotted  with 
brown;  the  lip  is  cordate,  acuminate,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
petals  ;  the  top  of  the  column  is  white.  Mesospinirtinm  aurantiacum 
— perhaps  better  known  by  the  name  under  which  Lindley  first 
described  it,  viz.,  Ada  aurantiaca — is  a  remarkable  plant,  with  brilliant 
orange-yellow  flowers  collected  in  a  close  raceme.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  about  4  in.  long,  and  bear  from  one  to  three  broad,  linear  leaves 
at  the  extremity ;  the  drooping  scapes  are  about  1  ft.  in  length.  It 
inhabits  the  Pamplona,  in  New  Granada,  growing  at  a  height  of  8500 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Maxillaria  setigera,  also  from  New 
Granada,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  species  of  the  genus.  Its 
very  pretty  conapioaons  flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  are  of  a 
fine  golden-yellow  colour,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  of  the 
three  sepals,  the  two  linear  petals,  the  column,  and  the  edges  of  the 
small  lip. — f. 

A  Clement  Christmas. — My'gardener  has  just  presented  me 
with  a  New  Year's  gift  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  at 
this  date  during  my  long  experience  as  a  Rosarian — namely,  a  well, 
formed  bloom  of  Paul  Neron,  grown,  without  protection,  in  the  open 
ground.— S.  Reynolds  Hole,  Oaunton  Ifanor. 

Clematis  Pitcheri. — This  scarlet.flowering  Clematis,  recently 
figured  in  the  "  Revue  Horticole,"  is  a  more  striking  plant  than  it  is 
represented,  as  we  can  say  from  having  seen  it  in  flower.  It  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  hardy  species,  and  be  a  char  ming  plant  for  the  rock, 
garden  and  for  low  walls.     We  first  saw  it  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 

Pleione  humllis. — This,  one  of  the  most  singular  as  well  as 
handsome  of  what  are  called  Indian  Crocuses,  is  now  in  full  flower  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  grown  in  4. in.  pots,  and  on  soma 
plants  of  it  may  be  counted  as  many  as  twenty  beautifully-fringed, 
violet  tinted  blo.ssoms  and  buds. 

Orcliids  at  Holloway. — An  attractive  display  of  Orchids  may 
noiv  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries.  Colax  jugosas  is  flowering 
freely  on  suspended  blocks,  associated  with  the  beautifully.marked 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  fine  spikes  of  O.  cirrhosum,  and  the 
scarlet  waxy  flowers  of  Neottia  maculata.  The  graceful  Oncidium 
ornithorhynohum,  and  a  group  of  Calanthes  and  Lady'a-slippera, 
intermixed  with  Palms  and  Ferns,  are  also  at  present  striking 
features  in  this  nursery. 

Primulas  at  St.  John's  Wood. — A  house  filled  with  doable 
and  single-fiowered  Chinese  Primulas,  in  the  Wellington  Road  Nur. 
sery,  is  now  well  worth  going  a  considerable  distance  to  see.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  old  plants,  grown  on  purpose  to  supply  early  cut 
bloom.  Amongst  them  the  brightest  red  is  Magnifica,  a  robust 
double-flowered  kind ;  and  we  also  noticed  the  Pern-leaved,  lilacroae 
flowered  sort  called  Emperor ;  Blushing  Bride,  one  of  the  largest, 
blossomed  white  kinds,  delicately  suffused  with  lilac  ;  and  the  beau, 
tiful  semi-double,  flesh-coloured  variety  named  Maiden's  Blush,  a 
kind  which  comes  true  from  seed,  and  which  furnishea  blossoms 
unusually  well  adapted  for  use  in  a  cut  state. 

Angrascum  sesquipedale.— A  large  plant  of  this  AngrsBonm 
in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  is  now  bearing  nearly  a  dozen 
blossoms,  each  of  which  measures  about  6  in.  across ;  they  are  of 
snowy  whiteness,  and  last,  in  good  condition,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days.  A  miniature  form  of  thia  Angrascum  not  yet  named,  also  in  bloom 
at  Messrs.  Veitch's,  promises,  for  many  purposes,  to  be  equally  valu. 
able.  Ita  flowers,  aa  regards  shape,  are  exactly  like  those  of  A, 
sesquipedale,  but  they  are  no  larger  than  those  of  a  Stephauotia. 

Dendrobium  superbiens. — Thia  will  probably  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  thia  beautiful  genus  which  has 
been  introduced  of  late  years.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  in  Mr. 
Williams'  Nursery  at  Holloway.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  similar  in 
shape,  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  well-known  D.  nobile,  are 
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of  a  most  beautiful  mauve  colour,  and  are  produced  on  long,  grace, 
fully  drooping  slender  stems  for  a  long  time  in  suooession.  For 
cutting  for  small  bouquets  these  blossoms  will  be  very  valuable. 
The  plant  itself  is  of  freer  growth  than  D.  bigibbum,  of  which  it  is 
a  variety,  and  its  flowers  are  totally  different  from  those  of  that 
species  both  in  shape  and  colour. 

Azalea  Bollissoni. — This  new  double  scarlet  Balsam-flowered 
Japanese  variety  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  RoUisson's  nursery.  It 
is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
hardy  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  plants  suitable  for  the 
Alpine  garden,  as  well  as  for  planting  in  masses  in  the  flower  garden. 
As  a  market  plant,  too,  when  plentiful,  it  will  doubtless  be  grown 


Dwarf  Poinsettias.— A  fine  display  of  remarkably  dwarf 
Poinsettiaa  has  been  made  during  the  last  month  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Harrow  Weald  Park.  They  were  struck  from  cuttings  taken  from 
old  plants  in  August  last,  and  were  grown  in  5-in.  pots  in  good  sandy 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-monld.  The  plants  are  now  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  clothed  with  large,  healthy  foliage  down  to  the  pot ;  and  the 
heads  of  bracts  which  they  are  bearing  are  the  largest  we  have  seen 
this  season,  some  of  them  measuring  18  in.  across,  each  bract  being 
very  broad  and  bright  in  colour.  They  have  been  fed  with  Standen's 
manure,  have  had  abundance  of  water,  and  been  kept  near  the  glass 
in  a  light,  airy  house. 

The  Douglas  Fir  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.— The  Canadian 
steamship  Newfield  is  on  its  way  to  Prance,  having  on  board  two  pieces 
of  Douglas  Fir  (Abies  Douglasi)  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  pieces 
are  a  transverse  and  a  longitudinal  section,  taken  from  a  tree  over 
400  ft.  in  height  and  8  ft.  in  diameter,  found  growing  on  the  slopes  in 
British  Columbia. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli. — This  recently-imported  Lady's-slipper 
may  now  be  seen  flowering  freely  in  the  principal  London  nurseries. 
It  is  of  robust  habit,  and,  being  already  plentiful,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
grown  extensively  in  most  gardens. 

IiOmaria  gibba  var. — In  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley's  nursery  at  Croydon 
there  is  a  new  Lomaria,  a  variety  of  L.  gibba,  thepecularity  of  which 
is  a  singular  extension  of  the  main  rib  at  the  end  of  each  of  the 
pinnae.  It  is  a  handsome  Pern,  apparently  more  robust  in  habit  than 
L.  gibba. — J.  P. 

Early  Outdoor  Flowers. — If  the  weather  continue  open,  we 
will  soon  have  a  pretty  display  of  spring  flowers.  Botryanthus 
palleus,  Aubrietia  superba,  Gentiana  aoaulis,  Pansies,  and  Primroses 
are  already  flowering  freely,  and  the  buds  of  Saxifraga  pyrenaica 
var.  maxima  and  S.  Bnrseriana  are  on  the  point  of  opening.  Those, 
too,  of  Galanthus  Imperati  are  through  the  soil,  and  will  form  striking 
and  lovely  objects  when  in  full  bloom,  as  there  are  thousands  of  bulbs 
of  this,  the  finest  of  all  Snowdrops,  massed  together  in  the  nursery, 
beds  in  the  Messrs.  Backhouse's  grounds.  To  all  appearance  it  will  be 
earlier  in  expanding  its  flowers  than  either  Galanthus  nivalis  or  G. 
plicatus. — R.  P. 

Botanical  Geography  at  Kew. — "A  selection  of  the  larger 
tropical  Perns — Aroids,  Marantacete,  &o. — has  been  planted  in  the 
beds  under  the  Palms,  which  have  hitherto  been  quite  bare.  They 
are  now  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  singular  picturesqueness  and 
luxuriance."  So  says  the  Kew  report  for  the  year  1876  ;  and  we 
can  ourselves  vouch  for  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  some  of  the 
objects,  which  display  a  rude  health  and  vigour  somewhat  surprising 
to  those  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  see  them  confined  in 
pots.  The  arrangement  of  some,  however,  strikes  us  as  not  being 
particularly  happy.  For  instance,  the  trunk  of  a  South  African 
Palm,  Phoenix  reolinata,  supports  a  fine  fruiting  specimen  of  the 
Mexican  Monstera  deliciosa  and  several  Bromeliads,  which,  of  course, 
are  exclusively  New  World  plants.  Again,  Dendrobes  are  associated 
with  a  Mexican  Palm,  Trithrinax  aculeata,  and  we  need  hardly  say 
that  there  are  no  Dendrobes  at  all  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Dendrobes  would,  to  us,  have  seemed  more  appropriate  on  some 
Indian  Palm,  and  the  Monsteras  and  other  American  climbing  Arums 
on  New  World  Palms.  Kew,  as  a  great  educational  establishment, 
does  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  geographical  distri. 
bution,  as  is  shown  by  the  selections  on  the  shelves  round  the  Palm- 
house  and  Winter  Garden,  in  both  of  which  places  a  vast  number  of 
species,  properly  arranged,  convey  to  the  uninitiated  in  botanical 
geography  a  far  more  correct  idea  of  the  flora  of  any  particular 
region  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  from  whole  chapters  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions,  unless  these  be  very  profusely  illustrated.  In 
connection  with  Mr.  Hemsley's  contributions  to  The  Garden  on  this 
subject,  an  intelligent  glance  at  the  collections  just  named  cannot  but 
be  most  interesting  and  instructive.  In  a  pUce  like  Kew,  when  the 
same  result,  as  far  as  regards  appearance,  may  be  obtained  by  asso- 
ciating subjects  belonging  to  the  same  region,  it  is  surely  advisable  to 
follow  out,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  arrangement  which  obtains  on 
the  shelves. — S. 


FALLACIES  OF  LILT  GROWERS. 
The  readers  of  The  Garden  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
jeofc,  can  hardly  have  overlooked   the   fact  that    Mr.   Prank 
Miles'   letter  (see  p.  546,  Vol.  XII.)  is  singularly  consistent 
with  my  views.     As  regards  his   one  doubtful  point,  namely, 
"whether  the  Lily  is  annual,  biennial,  or  triennial,"  he  will  see 
from  my  last  letter  (see  p.  557,  Vol.  XII.)  that,  before  I  could 
have  seen  his,  I  had  stated  my  views  on  this  point  when  illus- 
trating the  phenomenon,  called  "  Three  generations  in  one." 
I  know  of  no  other  plants,  though  there  may  be  some,  which 
we  can  compare  in  their  underground  action  with  the  Lily. 
With  it  there  is  undoubtedly  an  annual  bloom,  but  not  from 
the  same  bulb,  though  many  who  have  not  studied  the  matter 
sufficiently  believe  it  is.      From  what  I  said  in  my  last  paper, 
it  may  be  seen  that,  while  one  bulb  is  flourishing  in  its  first 
and  only  bloom,  another  bulb  within  it— mark  these  words, 
"  within  it " — not  outside,  as  offsets  of  any  description  what- 
ever, another  bulb,  a  new  bulb  within  it,  is  progressing  in  its 
growth,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  bloom  next  year,  in  place  of  the 
one  now  blooming,  which  will  then  be  dead ;  thus  keeping  up 
a  yearly  bloom  from  successional  bulbs,  ad  infinitum,  if  pro- 
perly cultivated.     There  is,  therefore,  no  foundation  whatever 
for  saying  that  "  the  bulb  goes  on  living  and  blooming  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  then  dies  of  exhaustion  or  old  age."      A 
greater  fallacy  than  this  could  not  be  uttered  ;  for  the  term  of 
a  Lily's  existence,  from  the  period  of  germination  till  the  final 
decay  of  the  plant,  is  so  designed  by  Nature  as  not  to  exceed 
two  years.     It  is  thus,  that  every  year  witnesses  a  birth  and  a 
death ;  that  is,  the  birth  of  the  seed-bud,  and  the  death  of  the 
flowering  bulb,    being  the   youngest    and  the  oldest  of  the 
"three  generations   in  one,"  the  new  bulb  being  always  an 
intermediate  between  these  two.     I  think,  when  illustrating 
some  of  these  points,   I   mentioned  in  a  former  paper  that  I 
have  in  my  garden  a  bulb  of  L.  croceum,  the  progenitor  of 
which  I  planted   35  years  ago.      During  all  these  years,  I 
have  watched  this  plant  with  more  than  an  ordinary  interest ; 
and,    as  I  lifted  and  replanted  it  every  year,  I  found  that 
the    fading     fiower-stem    was     always     attached     to     the 
fading  parent  bulb,  and  not  to  the  new  bulb,  which  appeared 
every  succeeding  year,  fresh,  clean,  plump,  and  crisp,  with  the 
scales  firmly  and  closely  set  upon  one  another,  while  the  scales 
of  the  parent  bulb  were  discoloured,  loose,  and  flabby.     How 
far  back  the  pedigree  of  this  bulb  could  be  traced  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  though  I  believe  I  could  get  evidence  of  ten  years  more 
to  add  to  the  thirty-five.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  that, 
while  considering  the  wonderful  organization  of  the  Lily,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  the  reflection  that  some  of 
the"  Lilies  which  we  now  see  around  us  may  have  had  pro- 
genitors among  those  Lilies  which  historians  have  mentioned 
as  blooming  in  all  their  glory  more  than  3000  years  ago.    A 
distinguished  writer,  who  spent  twenty-five  years  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  in  his  description  of  the  Huleh  Lily,  says  :— "  This 
Lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three  inner  petals  meet  above,  and 
form  a  gorgeous  canopy,  such  as  art  never  approached,  and 
king  never  sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory.     When  I  met 
with  this  incomparable  fiower,  in  all  its  loveliness,  among  the 
Oak  woods  around  the  noi-thern  base  of  Tabor  and  on  the  hills 
of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord  spent  his  youth,  I  felt  assured 
that  it  was  to  this  flower  he  referred,  nearly  2000  years  ago, 
when  he  said,  '  Consider  the  Lilies  how  they  grow.'     This  Lily 
is  to  be  found  on  the  mountains;  but  it  delights  most  in  the 
valleys,  and  appears  to  be  the  identical  flower  to  which  Solo- 
mon refers,  when  he  wrote,  '  I  am  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  the 
Lily  of    the    valleys  ;     as    the    Lily  among  thorns.'      The 
Huleh  Lily  grows  luxuriantly  among  thorns,  and  I  have  had  my 
hands  sadly  lacerated  in  extracting  it  from  them.     Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  in  higher  contrast  than  the  luxuriant,  velvety 
softness  of  this  Lily,  and  the  crabbed,  tangled  mass  of  thorns 
growing  about  it." 

Returning  from  this  digression,  I  may  now  mention  that  a 
writer  in  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture,"  when  describing 
Lilium  auratum,  as  it  is  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
at  Duneevan,  says:— "Last  year  a  plant  in  that  garden 
attained  a  height  of  11  ft. ;  and  this  year,  although  the  summer 
has  been  so  dry,  the  same  bulb  has  thrown  ,up  a  spike  10  ft. 
6  in.  in  height."  The  Lilies  at  Duneevan,  from  all  that  I  have 
heard,  are  indeed   splendid ;  but   my  object   in  quoting  thi^ 
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paragraph  is  simply  to  show  that  the  writer  says  that  the 
spike  was  throwo  up  by  the  same  bulb  that  bloomed  the 
previous  year.  This  is  a  fallacy,  which,  from  the  position  the 
writer  holds,  is  calculated  not  only  to  confirm  those  who 
believe  in  such  a  theory,  but  to  retard  desirable  investigation. 
Another  writer,  in  June  last,  wrote,  saying : — "  Five  years  ago 
I  purchased  a  bulb  of  L.  Szovitzianum,  carefully  taken  up 
with  its  roots.  The  first  year  it  had  three  blooms ;  the 
second,  five;  the  third,  eight;  the  fourth,  fifteen;  and  this 
year  it  has  fifteen  again,  all  on  one  stem,  as  it  has  never  sent 
up  a  second  one,  a  peculiarity  said  to  belong  to  it."  I  trust 
this  writer  will  soon  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  could 
not  have  been  every  year  from  the  same  bulb.  There  is 
another  fallacy  which,  by  long  usage,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  the  minds  of  many  Lily  growers,  that,  I  tear,  it 
will  meet  with  much  opposition  before  it  can  be  completely 
eradicated.  I  mean  the  objection  against  annual  lifting  and 
transplanting.  In  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  it  should  be 
asked  in  the  first  place — "  Why  annual  transplanting  is,  at 
present,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ?  "  Simply  because 
there  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  first  year's  growth  and 
bloom,  after  transplanting,  are  inferior  to  the  second ;  and  that, 
consequently,  annual  transplanting  would  simply  be  en- 
couraging a  constant  repetition  of  this  inferiority.  And  so  it 
would,  if  late  transplanting  is  persisted  in.  1  admit  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  great  folly  to  transplant  the  general  run  of 
Lilies  annually,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  if  we  left  them 
in  the  ground  until  "  the  end  of  October  or  the  early  part  of 
November,"  as  a  cultivator,  in  a  book  lately  published,  directs. 
But  it  would  be  the  very  reverse,  if  the  transplanting  took 
place  soon  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  In  dealing  with 
Lilies  in  this  country,  we  should  never  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  are  here  under  artificial  cultivation ;  whereas,  in  their 
native  places,  Nature  has  provided  for  them  everything  that 
is  requisite  for  their  luxuriant  and  annual  successioual  bloom. 
To  those  who  may  think  that  annual  transplanting  is  an  un- 
necessary trouble,  or  who  may  not  care  for  superior  bloom, 
the  present  system  may  be  all  in  all.  But  to  those  who  would 
like  to  know  that  their  favourites  are  doing  well,  and  not  left 
a  prey  to  vermin,  and,  consequently,  to  retarded  growth,  the 
annual  system  is  the  best;  for  too  well  we  know,  that  a  clump 
of  Lily  bulbs,  left  two  or  three  years  in  the  ground— the  dead 
and  rotten  mixed  with  the  living  and  the  growing — is,  in 
this  country,  quite  a  paradise  for  grubs,  slugs,  and  every  other 
pest  that  is  destruction  to  the  growth  and  flowering  of  the  plant. 
In  order,  then,  to  sweep  all  such  enemies  out  of  our  way,  let 
us,  about  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  lift 
the  plants,  and,  in  doing  so,  take  care  of  the  new  bulbs  that 
are  connected  with  the  stems  that  have  flowered,  and  are  within 
the  old  bulbs,  as  that  is  the  proof  that  these  new  bulbs  are 
those  which  will  flower  the  next  year.  Let  all  other  bulbs, 
large  or  small,  be  picked  off,  and  put  aside  for  planting  in  a 
separate  place  until  they  also  have  flowered.  Oaref ully  examine 
the  new  bulbs,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are  cleared  of 
vermin ;  and,  when  this  is  done,  replant  either,  singly  or  in 
clumps,  in  congenial  soil,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Nature.  It  is 
said  by  some  writers  that  "  Lilies  are  not  ripe  for  lifting  and 
replanting  until  the  growth  ceases,  and  the  stems  and  leaves 
die  down."  But  this  is  a  fallacy  which — whatever  may  be  its 
value  as  regards  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  some  other  bulbous 
plants — is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Lily.  I  have  cut  down  the  stems  when  the  plants  were  in 
full  and  fresh  bloom,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affeotino- 
the  growth  of  the  new  bulbs,  which,  at  this  time,  are  them" 
selves  sending  down  roots,  by  which  they  can  gain  subsistence 
sufficient  to  make  them  independent  of  the  parent  bulbs. 
Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  connection  that  exists 
between  the  old  and  the  new  bulbs  will  understand  this.  When 
lifting,  I  prefer  leaving  a  portion  of  the  stems  in  the  old  bulbs, 
as  they  make  a  convenient  handle  for  moving  the  new  bulbs 
about,  without  rubbing  and  breaking  the  scales  with  the  hands. 
If  this  plan  of  lifting  and  replanting  annually  were  adopted, 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  result  will  be  far  better  than  by 
leaving  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  for  some  years  undisturbed. 
It  seems  to  me  to  require  no  science  to  tell  us  this.  If  we 
leave  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  for  a  few  years,  what  can  we 
expect?    The  offsets,  instead  of  being  removed,  are  growin" 


and  drawing  the  essential  principle  of  life  out  of  the  expectant- 
flowering  bulbs ;  and  these  offsets,  transformed  into  bulbules, 
will  also  generate  offsets,  so  that  all  combined  to  the  second 
and  third  generations,  will  be  drawing  vitality  from  the  fully- 
developed  or  flowering-bulbs— the  very  reverse  of  what  we 
have  in  view  in  giving  periodical  supplies  of  nourishment  in 
the  shape  of  mulchings,  top-dressings,  &c. 

There  are  other  fallacies  to  which  I  am  desirous  of  drawing 
attention,  but  these  must  stand  over  for  another  occasion. 
With  regard,  however,  lo  the  remarks  I  made  (see  p.  557,  Vol. 
XII.),  on  the  subject  of  imported  bulbs,  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy 
informs  us,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  584>,  Vol.  XII.,  "  that 
last  year  he  bought  100  bulbs  of  the  importer  at  Is.  each,  and 
that  he  planted  them  here  and  there  in  Rhododendron  and 
other  beds,  and,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  one  failed  to  flower, 
and  some  produced  as  many  as  seven  blossoms."  As  Mr.  Hardy 
has  prefaced  his  communication  by  saying,  "  that  my  article  on 
Lilies  rather  leads  people  to  believe  that  they  cannot  reckon 
on  imported  Lilies  flowering  the  first  season,"  permit  me  to 
say  that  such  was  really  my  intention  when  I  wrote,  and 
having  now  frankly  admitted  this,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Hardy,  in  all 
sincerity,  if,  by  the  information  he  has  conveyed  to  us,  he 
means  that  people  should  believe  that  the  100  bulbs  he  pur- 
chased was  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  the  importer's  "  ship- 
ments of  that  year?"  As  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  forward, 
not  only  my  own  experience,  but  the  experience  of  others,  in 
support  of  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  take  it  kind  if  Mr.  Hardy  will,  in  the  meantime, 
answer  one  or  two  questions.  He  writes  his  note  in  December 
last,  and  says  it  was  last  year  he  purchased  the  bulbs.  Now 
I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  he  means  1876, 
or  last  season  1877;  he  will  therefore  oblige  me  by  saying 
when  he  really  did  purchase  the  bulbs ;  when  he  planted  them  ; 
when  they  commenced  to  bloom ;  what  height,  at  an  average, 
they  grew  ;  if  many  produced  only  one  blossom ;  if  he  tried  any 
of  the  6d.  ones ;  and,  supposing  they  bloomed  in  1876,  what 
was  the  result  of  the  past  season's  bloom  ?  I  trust  Mr.  Hardy 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  these  are  not  merely  idle 
questions,  but  are,  as  I  know,  of  considerable  importance  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden.  Donedin. 


Trees  and  Buildings. — The  view  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
the  result  that  may  be  obtained  by  a  little  judicioas  planting  near 
fine  buildinga.  In  this  case,  a  small  spot  of  ground  13  planted  with 
tree3  and  shrubs,  there  being  a  small  ciroalar  lawa  in  the  centre 
which  allows  of  a  view  of  the  bailding3  and  trees  being  well  seen 
from  various  points.  We  have  never  seen  a  more  instructive  lesson 
in  city  planting.  It  13  in  the  small  gardens  in  the  Place  du  Car. 
rousal,  with  the  stately  buildinga  of  the  Louvre  around. 

Arbutus  Andrachne. — In  the  grounds  here  we  have  a  fine  ex. 
ample  of  this  Arbutus,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  got  injured  on  Christmas 
Day  by  the  sharp  fall  of  snow  which  lasted  over  the  23th  and  26th. 
The  plant,  which  is  an  old  one,  oocupiea  a  prominent  site  on  a 
eloping  bank,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  an  undulating 
plot  of  pleasure-ground  debouching  from  the  house  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  the  Mersey.  It  had  been  injured  in  a  young  state 
probably  by  "  vibration,"  the  consequence  of  neglect  in  not  tying  it 
firmly  to  a  stake  when  it  was  planted.  The  wound  had  healed  up, 
so  as  to  be  nnobservable ;  but  old  age  and  premature  infirmity, 
brought  on  from  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  water  at  the  root,  had 
laid  the  germs  of  decay,  the  result  being  that  the  weight  of  snow 
resting  on  the  branches  brought  matters  to  an  unhappy  culmination, 
by  the  tree  being  cleft  in  two  at  its  base,  where  the  old  rent  had 
apparently  healed  up.  I  shonld  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  having 
experience  in  the  propagation  of  hard-wooded  evergreen  shrubs, 
whether  I  stand  any  chance  of  securing  a  young  stock  from  the 
branches  by  the  ordinary  means  of  propagation,  and  also  whether  it 
is  correct  (as  many  have  told  me)  that  this  species  is  almost  e::tinct 
(as  far  as  large  trees  are  concerned),  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
England. — W.  Hinds,  Otterspool. 


Christmas  Decorations.— While  at  the  "Magpie"  Hotel,  Sunbury,  afew 
days  ago,  my  attention  was  directed  to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  charming 
novelty  in  Christmas  decorations.  At  the  end  of  the  l&rge  dining-hall  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  was  covered  with  a  fine  bongh  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
with  about  thirty  cones  scattered  over  it.  The  effect  produced  was  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  display  of  evergreens  one  usually  sees. — R,  O. 
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TB,A.NSPLA.NTING  TREES. 
TiiANSPLANTiN&  is  aa  art  which  has  long  been  in  general 
practice,  although  not  always  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  manner. 
Much  disappoint- 
ment from  failures 
often  arises  from 
the  non-fulfilment 
of  certain  princi- 
ples which  are 
absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to 
obtain  satisfactory 
results.  Trans- 
planting  shrubs 
may  be  done,  and 
is  done,  with  ad- 
herent balls  of 
earth  varying  from 
8  lb.  to  10 'lb.  in 
weight  to  as  many 
tons,  according  to 
the  lifting  appli- 
ances at  the  com- 
mand of  the  opera- 
tor. The  most 
simple  of  all 
methods  is  lifting 
a  shrub  or  tree 
with  an  ordinary 
garden  spade,  and 
even  by  this  simple 
process  the  great- 
est difference  is 
observable  in  the 
execution  of  the 
work  by  different 
operators.  This  is 
easily  seen  by  the 
way  in  which 
some  parties  go 
about  such  work. 
Some,  from  long 
practice,  particu- 
larly in  nurseries, 
will  lift  a  small- 
sized  shrub  with  a 
good  adherent  ball, 
while  another,from 
want  of  the  requi- 
site skill  in  guiding 
his  spade,will  allow 
the  ball  to  fall  to 
pieces.  Retentive 
soils  and  frequent 
transplanting  have 
often  much  to  do 
in  the  successful 
lifting  of  certain 
plants.  With  many 
deciduous  trees 
and  some  shrubs 
it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  they 
should  b  e  lifted 
with  aball  of  earth, 
even  when  of 
medium  size,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  very  rare  or  delicate  specimens,  when  suc- 
cessful transplanting  is  absolutely  desired.  Desiduous  trees, 
both  forest  and  fruit,  varying  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  even  10  ft. 
in  height,  where  the  roots  have  been  prepared  by  previous 
cutting  or  frequent  transplanting,  can  be  moved  with  safety 
even  without  a  ball,  and  at  any  time  during  the  transplanting 


season.  If  transplanted  without  any  previous  preparation, 
particularly  if  10  it.  or  12  ft.  in  height,  such  trees  are  apt  to 
lose  many  of  their  branches,  frequently  get  into  a  sickly 
condition,  and  have  ultimately  to  be  uprooted.  This  8tate_  of 
matters  frequently  occurs  in  the  case  of  forest  trees  which 
have  been  thinned  out  of  young  plantations  where  they  have 

been  growing  for 
many  years  in  a 
crowded  condition. 
The  roots  of  such 
thinnings,  if  lifted 
by  an  inexperi- 
enced hand,  and 
even  sometimes  by 
experienced  ones, 
are  sure  to  encoun- 
ter  a  certain 
amount  of  damage. 
In  the  case  of  such 
r  o  o  t-m  u  t  i  1  a  ted 
trees,  it  is  best  at 
once  to  foreshorten 
all  the  points  of  the 
branches,  in  order 
to  counterbalance 
the  want  of  roots 
unavoidably  in- 
jured, say  in  the 
proportion  of  eight 
to  one  as  regards 
the  roots,  and  even 
more  as  respects 
the  branches. 
While  lifting  large 
deciduous  and  fruit 
trees  without  balls, 
or  even  with  balls, 
it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all 
injured  roots  be 
cut  off,  particularly 
those  partially 
br  o  ken  through. 
These  should  after- 
wards be  smoothed 
over  with  a  sharp 
knife,  as  well  as 
all  surface-skin 
damages,  instead 
of  having  them 
planted  with  their 
roots  hacked  with 
the  spade,  a  system 
which  is  not  un- 
frequently  pur- 
sued. It  will  be 
found  that  all  clean 
knife-cut  roots  will 
put  out  young 
fibres  much  freer 
than  those  that  are 
cut  with  a  spade 
and  planted  with- 
out any  smoothing. 
Root-lifting  is  now 
much  practised, 
both  iu  the  case 
of  wall  and  stan- 
dard fruit  trees, 
and  it  is  well 
known  that  this 
system  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  them  as  regards  after- 
fruiting.  The  branch-cutting  system,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is 
frequently  practised  on  forest  trees  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in 
height.  The  roots,  although  not  damaged,  ought  all  to  be  cut, 
that  is,  in  cases  in  which  no  adherent  earth  can  be  removed 
with  them.    Large  trees  so  treated  often  succeed  well,  and 
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ultimately  make  as  good  a  shaped  top  as  unpruned  specimens 
removed  either  with  or  without  a  ball  of  earth.  The  fore- 
shortening cuises  them  to  break  more  rapidly  from  the  old 
wood  than  they  otherwise  would  do ;  besides,  foreshortened 
specimens  do  not  require  the  assistance  of  ropes  and  props, 
which  are  generally  necessary  in  the  case  of  large  deciduous 
trees  where  no  branches  are  removed.  The  percentage  of 
unsuccessful  transplants  is  often  very  few  in  point  of  number 
compared  with  trees  in  which  no  branch  or  root-pruning  had 
been  carried  out. 

In  order  to  transplant  comparatively  rare  specimens,  both 
large  and  small,  it  is  in  most  cases  desirable  to  resort  to 
machinery  or  other  appliances,  however  simple,  such  as  sur- 
rounding the  ball  with  canvas,  staves,  and  ropes,  particularly 
in  cases  in  which  balls  of  earth  must  accompany  the  plants. 
For  this  end  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  various 
systems  adopted  here  for  lifting  and  removing  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  sizes  ;  and,  in  order  to  render  this  paper  as  complete  as 
possible  on  the  subject  of  transplanting,  I  sball  also  allude  to 
systems  carried  on,  although  nob  practised  here,  from  the 
want  of  the  requisite  machinery  to  do  so. 

The  remarks  which  I  intend  to  give  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
operations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Scotland,  where  much 
heavy  work  of  this  description  has  from  time  to  time  been 
done.  In  old  gardening  journals  we  find  the  names  of  many 
able  transplanters,  such  as  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Pinkie  House, 
Musselburgh,  who  was  a  very  successful  transplanter  of  large 
fruit  and  forest  trees  as  far  back  as  1807.  We  have  also  other 
names  more  or  less  celebrated  for  heavy  transplanting,  such  as 
Eeid,  Nerval,  Murray,  Mcintosh,  Gorrie,  Wilson,  Lock,  Hep- 
burn, and  Sorlie.  The  most  celebrated,  however,  is  the  name 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  of  Allanton,  Lanarkshire,  who 
carried  on  for  many  years  the  transplanting  of  large  forest 
and  ornamental  trees,  all  on  the  Jauker  system.  As  described 
in  his  "  Planter's  Guide,"  published  in  1828,  Sir  Henry  was 
very  successful  with  all  his  transplants,  as  Allanton  abundantly 
testifies.  My  late  father,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  removal 
of  the  trees  from  the  old  Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Walk  to  its 
present  site,  transplanted  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  weighty 
trees  than  most  of  the  others  put  together,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  them  being  done  with  large  adherent  balls  of  earth, 
mostly  varying  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
averaging  about  21  ft.  in  depth,  one  large  specimen  of  Arbutus 
Andrachue  having  a  circumference  of  branches  of  56  ft.  The 
root  portion  was  surrounded  with  a  box  10  ft.  long,  5  ft.  broad, 
and  3  ft.  deep,  requiring  twelve  horses  for  its  removal.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  trees  were  raised  on  the  tress  and 
roller  system,  as  afterwards  described,  and  placed  on  a  heavy 
carriage  for  removal,  all  being  conveyed  in  an  upright  position, 
requiring  sis,  and  fi-equeutly  eight  horses  to  take  them  along. 
The  Janker  system  was  also  extensively  employed,  but  in  all 
cases  with  trees  whose  roots  had  been  previously  prepared. 
All  the  trees  transplanted  from  Leith  Walk  were  moved  during 
the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  and  all  are  now  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition. 

As  previously  stated,  small  shrubs  can  be  safely  lifted  with 
the  spade,  and  after  lifting,  they  can  be  tied  or  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  mat  or  canvas,  to  keep  their  balls  together  for  the 
purpose  of  transmission  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
plant  requires  to  be  taken  from  amongst  others,  and  its 
removal  is  apt  to  injure  a  neighbouring  specimen.  A  simple 
machine,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  McGlashen,  Canon- 
mills,  near  Edinburgh,  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  particular 
purpose.  It  consists  of  two  curved  spades  rounded  at  the 
bottom;  these  are  forced  into  the  ground  in  an  upright 
position,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  On  the  top  of  the 
spade  first  put  in  are  two  projecting  eyes  of  iron,  and  on  the 
other  the  hooks  projecting  downwards,  which  fit  into  the  eyes 
of  the  spade  first  inserted.  A  tension-rod,  deeply  toothed 
backwards  along  the  under  surface,  is  fixed  on  the  side  of  one 
of  the  spades  by  means  of  a  permanent  hasp,  which  causes 
the  tension-rod  to  hang  down  when  not  in  use.  The  other 
spade  has  a  fixed  projecting  pin,  square  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  fixed  on  one  side  immediately  below  the  handle.  After 
the  spades  have  been  properly  adjusted,  the  handles  are  drawn 
tightly  apart,  thus  causing  them  to  press  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ball,  which  yields,  in  consequence  of  the  curved  nature  of  the 


lower  portion  of  the  spades.  When  tightened,  the  teeth  at  the 
end  of  the  tension-rod  becomes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  iron 
pin  on  the  opposite  handle,  and  while  in  this  position  the  plant 
can  be  easily  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  If  the  distance  for 
removal  be  near,  the  plant  can  be  easily  carried  in 
the  spades  direct  to  its  new  abode;  but  if  distant, 
a  slight  tie  of  the  tension-rod  to  the  pin  will  secure  it 
against  movement.  After  being  placed  in  position  slacken  the 
tension-rod  and  remove  the  spade  last  put  in ;  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ball  exposed  with  a  sharp  instrument,  as  it  some- 
times becomes  glazed,  and  also  to  set  free  any  roots  which  may 
huve  been  pressed  down,  soil  being  first  put  against  the  side 
exposed  to  keep  it  steady.  The  other  spade  is  then  taken  out, 
the  side  scratched  as  before,  soil  being  placed  against  it,  and 
the  surface  afterwards  is  prepared  for  water.     These  rounded 


Tree  pruned  top  and  bottom. 


Rounded  spade  transplanter 


spade  transplanters  are  exceedingly  useful,  as  plants  can  be 
lifted  by  them  when  in  full  flower,  and  placed  in  boxes  or 
flower-pots  without  the  roots  sustaining  any  injury.  The 
sizes  generally  in  use  for  the  pot  transplanter  are  chiefly  made 
for  lifting  balls  7  in.  and  10  in.  in  diameter.  The  figure  here 
given  will  illustrate  this  very  simple  and  effective  machine. 

James  McNab. 
(To  he  coniinuedj. 


STREET  TREES. 
It  is  probably  well  known  that  many  of  our  streets  are  formed 
of  refuse  (I  do  not  refer  to  the  metalling)  not  at  all  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  trees.  The  materials  used,  indeed,  are  often 
positively  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
refuse  from  gasworks,  chemical  and  metal  factories,  stiff  clay, 
&c.,  in  fact,  any  rubbish  that  may  come  to  hand,  is  used  for 
filling  up  where  necessary,  often  to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Gas- 
pipes,  sewers,  and  drains  of  various  descriptions  run  in  all  direc- 
tions, often  emitting  vapours  destructive  to  vegetation.  There- 
fore, when  it.  is  proposed  to  plant  the  margin  of  a  street,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  should  be  done,  in  order  to  ensure 
success.  First,  then,  it  is  most  important,  at  whatever  cost,  that 
the  trees  should  be  supplied  with  suitable  soil,  and  in  such 
quantity  as  to  give  them  a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming 
thoroughly  established.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
holes  or  pits  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  whether 
very  bad,  bad,  or  indifferent,  making  the  largest  in  the  first 
case,  and  the  smallest  in  the  last.  It  is  advisable  to  remove 
from  8  to  10  cubic  yards  at  least  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  very 
bad  description,  coming  down  to  4  yards  or  5  yards  where  it  is 
indifferent.     The  depth  of  the  holes  should  be  from  3  ft.  to 
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6  ft.,  according  to  the  quantity  to  be  removed.  Where  good 
soil  is  easily  obtainable,  and  the  cost  no  object,  the  amount  of 
excavation  can  be  increased  even  further.  In  cases  of  leakage 
from  gas-pipes  and  sewers  carrying  away  chemical  liquors, 
planting  is  extremely  difficult,  and  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
forming  receptacles  of  brick,  concrete,  or  other  suitable 
material  sufficiently  deep  to  be  below  the  escape  of  jaoxious 
gases,  thoroughly  plastering  both  inside  and  out  with  cement, 
placing  sufficient  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  up  with 
good  soil.  This  is  expensive  work,  but  it  should  nevertheless 
be  done  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  good  line  of  trees. 
Trees  planted  in  soil  impregnated  with  coal  have  been  known 
to  die  in  two  years,  even  after  the  leakage  has  been  stopped. 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  soil  once  tainted  is  a  very  long 
time  in  again  becoming  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetation. 
The  distance  at  which  trees  should  be  planted  from  the  edge 
of  the  kerb  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  width  of 
the  footway ;  they  should,  however,  never  be  planted  within 
the  roadway,  as  a  post  and  rail  or  post  and  chain  fence  (which 
would  in  that  case  be  necessary,  to  protect  them  from  damage, 
setting  aside  cost  and  unsightliness)  prevents  crossing  the 
roadway  freely.  By  far  the  better  plan  is  to  widen  the  foot- 
ways sufficiently  to  allow  the  carrying  out  of  the  planting 
within  their  boundaries.  Where  the  width  of  the  footway  does 
not  exceed  10  ft.,  the  best  position  for  the  trees  is  from  2  ft.  to 
2|  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  kerb.  Upon  wider  footways  the 
distance  may  be  increased  to  6  ft.,  giving  sufficient  room  for 
large  iron  gratings  and  tree  guards.  The  gratings  should  be 
movable,  and,  if  possible,  not  less  than  4  ft.  square  or  4-j  ft. 
in  diameter;  if  circular,  paving  carried  close  to  trees  is  most 
injurious ;  moreover,  the  gratings  admit  of  mulching,  apply- 
ing artificial  manure,  watering,  &c.,  when  necessary. 

Distances  at  which  to  Plant. 

With  respect  to  the  distances  apart  at  which  trees  should  be 
placed,  much  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  tree  planted.  Two 
of  the  best  smoke-resisting  trees  at  present  known  are  the 
Plane  and  the  Poplar.  The  best  distances  for  these  trees  are 
from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  apart.  No  greater  error  can  be  committed 
than  planting  too  thickly,  and,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  out 
down  or  transplant  every  alternate  tree,  it  should  never  be 
done.  It  often,  however,  happens  in  carrying  out  the  thinning 
that  the  best  trees  are  removed  ;  while  if  trees  be  planted  at 
the  distances  just  mentioned,  should  one  or  more  fail,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  replace  them  at  once  with  others  that  would 
match  those  already  planted.  In  those  districts  where  the 
atmosphere  is  purer  than  that  in  the  more  densely  populated 
portions  of  London,  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Sycamores,  Acacias, 
and  a  few  other  varieties  may  be  planted  with  advantage. 
These  should  be  planted  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart,  and  where 
variety  is  a  consideration,  the  first  three  mentioned  may  be 
mixed  with  very  good  effect.  I  would,  under  no  consideration, 
associate  Planes  and  Black  Italian  Poplars  with  them,  nor 
would  I  plant  Planes  and  Poplars  together,  unless  it  was  posi- 
tively understood  that  the  Poplars  would  be  removed  before 
the  Planes  were  injured.  Where  rapid  growth  and  dense 
foliage  are  required,  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  the  Black 
Italian  Poplar.  The  Plane,  however,  although  slower  in  growth, 
is  far  more  lasting  as  a  tree,  evidence  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
many  parts  of  London.  The  foliage  of  both  remains  in  excel- 
lent condition  until  very  late  in  autumn  ;  and  this  cannot  be 
said  of  many  trees,  as,  for  instance,  the  Lime,  Chesinut,  and 
Sycamore.  In  street  planting,  it  is  important  that  really 
good,  stout,  and  straight  trees  be  procured.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  miserable  material  under  the  name  of  trees  that  is 
sometimes  planted ;  and  when  the  cost  of  guards,  stakes  &c., 
is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  few  shillings  more  than  is 
usually  paid  per  tree  would  really  be  a  great  gain.  It  is  surely 
false  economy  to  put  a  guard  costing  £1  to  a  tree  costing  but 
2s.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  to  ensure  success,  the 
planting  should  be  done  by  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  as  it 
often  happens  that  after  every  preparation  has  been  made  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  the  work  is  a  failure,  through  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of  planting.  The  hole 
should  in  all  cases  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  roots  to 
lie  in  it  in  a  natural  position.  The  bottom  of  the  hole  should 
be  well  loosened,  and  all  broken  or  otherwise  damaged  roots 


should  be'cut  away.  Some  of  the  finest  soil  should  then  be  intro- 
duced and  the  tree  placed  upon  it  in  the  centre,  slightly  below 
where  it  is  intended  to  remain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  raised 
to  its  place  when  some  of  the  best  soil  has  been  placed  upon 
its  roots.  This  operation  allows  the  soil  to  pass  freely  among 
the  roots,  and  disposes  of  them  in  a  natural  manner.  A  tree 
should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  it  has  been  when  growing 
in  the  nursery,  or  wherever  it  may  come  from.  Deep  planting 
is  the  cause  of  many  trees  dying,  whereas  the  loss  does  not 
exceed  1  per  cent,  when  the  planting  is  carried  out  as  has  just 
been  stated.  When  the  tree  is  in  its  proper  place  the  soil 
should  be  made  tolerably  firm  by  treading,  but  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  tread  too  near  the  stem,  as  it  often  occurs  that 
the  stem  and  some  of  the  best  roots  are  injured  thereby.  It 
is  much  better  to  make  the  soil  firm  round  the  outer  part  of 
the  hole  than  close  to  the  tree. 

Staking  and  Tree  Guards. 

Planting  being  finished,  the  next  thing  is  to  stake  the  tree 
securely.  For  this  purpose  strong  Ash,  Oak,  or  deal  poles  are 
suitable  ;  they  should  be  straight,  and  long  enough  to  go  well 
up  amongst  the  branches  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  the  head  which 
requires  supporting.  A  very  common  method  of  tying,  and 
one  which  may  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity,  is  using  old 
sacking  about  6  in.  in  width.  This  is  bound  round  the  tree  for 
protection,  and  tied  tightly  to  the  stake  with  tarred  cord ;  the 
stake  is  then  made  fast  to  the  guard  by  tying  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  wind  does  not  cause  the  tree  to  chafe  against  the  iron 
or  woodwork  of  the  guard,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  During 
the  growing  season,  especially  with  such  rapid-growing  trees 
as  the  Poplar,  the  ties  should  be  frequently  examined,  to  pre- 
vent damage  being  done  by  the  strings.  Where  labour  is  not 
plentiful,  and  the  trees  are  likely  to  be  neglected  in  this 
respect,  a  good  plan  is  to  use  jute,  matting,  or  any  durable 
material  in  the  form  of  a  band,  which  is  put  round  the  tree, 
crossing  the  two  ends  between  the  tree  and  the  stake,  and 
tying  them  at  the  back  of  the  stake.  Thus  treated,  the  cord 
cannot  injure  the  tree,  the  crossing  between  it  and  the  stake 
forming  a  kind  of  cushion,  which  prevents  chafing.  Where 
guards  are  not  used,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  three  stakes,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  about  2  ft.  from  the  stem  of  the  tree ; 
their  tops  are  then  brought  together  and  tied,  using  old  sack- 
ing to  protect  the  tree,  as  before.  Although  this  method  has 
the  advantage  of  firmness,  I  very  much  prefer  the  guards  for 
roadways,  affording,  as  they  do,  greater  protection  to  the 
stems.  Tree  guards,  whether  made  of  wood  or  iron,  should 
be  close  enough  to  prevent  damage  being  done  to  the  trees  by 
mischievous  persons.  Circular  guards  are  handsomer  than 
angular  ones ;  they  should  be  ample,  and  not  less  than  7  ft. 
out  of  the  ground.  I  may  add  that  the  expense  of  planting  is, 
of  course,  materially  diminished  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
good  not  to  necessitate  further  excavation  than  that  which  is 
needed  for  the  trees.  In  such  cases  the  soil  should  be  removed 
to  a  fair  depth,  say  at  least  3  ft.,  and  in  every  instance  good 
drainage  must  be  assured.  The  after-management  appears  to 
be  a  disputed  matter,  authorities  disagreeing  as  to  how  far 
pruning  and  thinning  should  go,  and  in  what  manner  it  should 
be  done.  Trees,  however,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  grow  with  any 
extraordinary  vigour  in  London,  and  therefore  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  to  leave  them  very  much  to  themselves,  unless  someone 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  matter  is  consulted. 

Soutlnvarh  Parh.  Chables  Dennis. 


Biliododendron  Early  Gem. — This  comes  into  bloom  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  any  other  kind  of  Rhododendron ;  it  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  forcing. 
Small  hushy  plants  of  it,  loaded  with  delicate  whitish-pink  blossoms,  may  now 
be  seen  in  sereral  of  the  principal  nurseries  near  London. — S. 

Laree  Cork  Tree  in  Ireland.— In  the  kitchen  garden  at  Somerstown  House, 
Cork,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alexander,  there  is  what  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
Cork  tree  that  exists  in  Great  Britain  'or  Ireland.  It  is  probably  as  large  as 
the  largest  to  be  found  in  the  Cork  woods  of  Rhonda.  The  following  are  the 
measuremnets  which  I  made  of  it  last  week  : — Girth  at  1  ft.  above  therground, 
13  ft.  6  in. ;  girth  of  trunk  at  7  ft.  abore  giound,  15  ft.  It  branches  out  at  the 
last-named  height.  The  arms  are  very  large,  the  girth  of  one  being  7  ft.  6  in.; 
the  spread  of  the  branches  is  over  60  ft.,  and  both  trunk  and  branches  are 
covered  to  a  great  depth  with  Cork  bark. — "  Gardeners'  Record," 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   OF  GARDEN 
PLANTS. 

The  American  Regions. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Flora,  &c. — It  is  still  impossible 
to  give  approximate  figures  concerning  the  vegetation  and 
climate  of  most  parts  of  America,  that  is  to  say,  anything  so 
nearly  approaching  the  truth  as  those  quoted  for  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  With  unimportant  exceptions,  and  excluding 
the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  or  the  north,  there  are  no 
works  extant  relating  to  America  of  the  same  comprehensive 
character  as  Bentham's  "  Flora  Australiensis,"  &c.  This  refers 
more  especially  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  South  America, 
whence  we  derive  a  large  and  splendid  array  of  greenhouse 
plants.  But,  although  the  American  sub-tropical  regions 
furnish  us  with  many  beautiful  plmts  of  different  classes, 
these  plants  do  not  constitute  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 


greenhouse  or  cool  conservatory  as  the  Australian  and  Cape  ele- 
ments. There  are  interesting  exceptions,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  genus  Fuchsia. 

Different  Classes  of  Plants. — There  are  three  or  more 
quite  distinct  classes  of  American  greenhouse  plants  to  be  dis- 
tinguished inhabiting  wholly  different  regions,  the  olimatal  con- 
ditions of  which  are  very  diverse.  To  give  an  example  or  two  : 
the  Cactus  tribe,  denizens  of  a  diy  climate  and  barren  soil ;  the 
epiphytical  Orchid  and  Bromelia  tribes,  found  in  the  humid 
forest  regions ;  and  the  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  plains  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California,  Chili,  i&c.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  one  reason  why  American  i  plants 
requiring  only  a  greenhouse  temperature  are  not  generally 
more  conspicuous  in  ordinary  greenhouse  collections  is,  that 
they  require  somewhat  exceptional  atmospheric    conditions. 

Extent. — The  sub-tropical  regions  of  America  embrace  the 
Southern  States  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America;  the  whole  of  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  less 
elevated  coast  region,  which  is  tropical ;  the  mountains  of 
Central  America  and  South  America,particularly  of  the  western 
side ;  and  the  plains  of  Chili,  Uruguay,  and  South  Brazil.  A 
few  words  respecting  the  more  important  centres  of  American 
greenhouse  or  half-hardy  plants  will  be  more  useful  than  a 
general  sketch,  and  therefore  we  take  them  separately. 

Yenus's  Fly-trap. — The  Southern  States  of  the  North 
American  Union  do  not  contribute  many  noteworthy  plants. 


Immense  tracts  are  swampy  and  covered  with  forests  of  ever- 
green trees.  Oaks,  Pines,  &c. ;  where  also  the  singular  Venus's 
Fly-trap,  Dionaea  muscipula,  is  at  home.  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Rice, 
and  Maize  are  extensively  cultivated. 

Annuals. — The  sub-tropical  plains  of  North  America  are 
remarkable  only  in  plants  of  annual  duration.  They  vary  in 
their  degree  of  hardness,  though  most  of  them  require  raising 
under  glass  to  have  them  in  perfection  before  the  autumn  sets. 
Others,  under  favourable  conditions,  are  able  to  ripen  seed  and 
reproduce  themselves  without  attention.  In  a  word,  they  are 
on  the  borders  of  the  superior  limit  of  hardy,  and  the  inferior 
limit  of  greenhouse  plants.  The  country  to  the  immediate 
north  of  Mexico  is  exceedingly  rich  in  this  class  of  plants. 
Familiar  genera  are : 


Platystemon 

Bartonia 

Cosmos 

Leptosiphon 

Limnanthea 

Ageratam 

Sanvitoha 

Nemopkila 

Zanschneria 

Zinnia 

Tagetes 

Gilia 

CEQOthera 

Coreopsis 

Phlox 

Collinsea 

Gaura 

The  Cactace.e  and  otuer  Characteristic  Plants. — In 
Mexico  proper,  from  the  upper  limit  of  tropical  vegetation 
almost  to  the  upper  limit  of  vegetation,  the  flora  consists  of 
plants  requiring  shelter  in  this  country  during  the  winter.  It 
is  true  that  some  Mexican  plants,  as  Bouvardia  triphylla,  are 


Gonooalyx  pulcber. 

able  to  withstand  our  ordinary  winters  on  the  south  coast ;  but 
none  of  the  numerous  Oaks  and  Pines,  forming  the  highest 
belt  of  forest,  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate  of  London, 
though  some  of  them  may  be  in  the  mildest  parts  of  the  west. 
The  Cactaceas  find  their  maximum  development  in  Mexico,  pre- 
senting an  almost  numberless  variety  of  forms.  They  are 
particularly  abundant  in  the  almost  rainless  parts  of  northern 
Mexico  and  the  contiguous  countries,  but  they  also  abound  in 
nearly  all  barren,  rocky,  or  sandy  places,  from  the  sea  level  up 
to  an  altitude  of  10,000  ft.  Upwards  of  700  Mexican  forms 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  difference 
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between  some  are  extremely  slight  and  trivial,  and  appear  in 
some  cases  to  be  individual  rather  than  specific.  Proceeding 
northwards,  they  become  gradually  rarer,  and  find  their 
boreal  limit  in  about  60°  N.  latitude.  In  South  America  they 
are  rare  in  the  northern  parts,  but  in  the  dry  regions  of  Peru, 
and  in  the  almost  rainless  tract  across  Chili  and  South  Brazil, 
&c.,  they  are  characteristic  of  the  flora.  These  Cacti  vary  in 
size  from  the  smallest  Mammillaria.l  in.  or2in.  high,  to  the  lofty 
columnar  species  of  Cereus,  one  of  which,  C.  giganteus,  is  said 
to  attain  an  height  of  60  ft.  to  60  ft.,  with  a  proportionate 
thickness.  Other  char- 
acteristic genera  of  the 
dry  regions  of  Mexico  are 
Yucca,  Agave,  Dasylirion, 
Echeveria,  Cycadese,  &c. 
The  forests  of  Mexico,  the 
mountains  of  Central 
America,  and  the  north- 
ern parts  teem  with 
climbing  plants  and  epi- 
phytes of  various  families, 
many  of  the  genera  rang- 
ing from  Mexico  to  Peru, 
and  in  some  cases  to 
Chili;  Fuchsia,  for  ex- 
ample. The  small  Order 
Columelliacese,  con  sis  tin  g 
of  two  species  of  Colu- 
mellia,  is  limited  to  the 
Andes  of  South  America. 
Miniature  Palms,  Arali- 
aceEe  with  highly-orna- 
mental foliage,bril)iantly- 
coloured  Vacciniese,  nu- 
merous Salvias,  and  many 
other  groups,  compara- 
tively unknown  in  our 
gardens,  form  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  unparalleled 
in  the  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World. 

Climbing   Plants. 

Trop^olam  majas 

,1  Lobbianam 

„  aduncum       (canar- 

lense) 
FassiSoi'a  Kedneee 
„         ligularis 
„        holosericea    and 

many  other  species 
Tacsonia  mollispima 
,,        Van  Volxemi 
.,         insignis 
CobEea  tcandens 
Lophospermum  scandeus 
Rhodochiton  volubile 
Maurandya  Barclayana 
Aristolochia  foetida 

&B. 

Orchids. 

Acineta  Lycasta 

Arpophyllum  Masdevallia 
Barkeria  Odontnglossum 

Brassia  Oncidiam 

Catasetam       Sobralia 
Gattleya  Stanhopea 

Epidendrum  Trichtopiiia 
Laelia  &c. 


Some  of  the  foregoing 
genera     have     tropical 
species  also ;    but   some, 
like  the  large  genus  Odontoglossum,  are  confined  to  the  cool 
regions. 

]JIiscellaneous  Plants. 

Fuchsia 

MelocactQB 

Mammlllaria 

Cereus 

Opuntia 

Echeveria 

Begonia 

Didymopanax 

Chilian  Plants.— The  foregoing  lists  do  not  include  Chilian 
plants,  which  usually  belong  to  different  genera.    Some  of 


Cool  American  Region— Odontoglossum, 


Dahlia 

Bruisimausia 

Pitcairnia 

Lobelia 

Heliotropium 

Daaylirion 

Abelia 

Calceolaria 

Agave 

Bouvardia 

Salvia 

Pourcroya 

Rondeletia 

I.  an  tana 

Yucca 

Habrothamnus 

ChamEedorea 

Ceratozamia 

Nierembergia 

Tillandsia 

Dion 

Petunia 

those  which  are  hardy  in  the  south-west  of  the  kingdom  are 
repeated  here,  because  they  require  the  protection  of  a  green- 
house in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Schizopetalon  I  CoUomia  I  Eccremocarpus        |  Phtlesia 

Portulaca  |  Salpi^lossis  Lapageria  Jubsea 

Eugenia  |  Schizanthus  |  | 

Tlie  Indo-Gliineso  JRer/lon. 
So  many  of  the  genera,  and  even  the  species  of  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains  and  South  China  and  Japan  are  identical, 
that,  for  our  purpose,  we  may  combine  these  countries,  especi- 
ally as  the  number  of  com- 
monly cultivated  plants 
from  this  part  of  the  world 
is  small.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  Orange 
tribe  (the  precise  home  of 
which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  determine),  AzaU  a 
indica,  &c..  Camellias,  the 
China  Aster,  and  Dendro- 
bioid  Orchids. 
Citrus  Rhynchosper- 

Camellia  mum 

Impatiens        Amaianthus 
Fatsia  Daphne 

Rhodoleia  Ficus 

Callistephus     Rhapis 
Primula  Dendrobium 

Gardenia  BamVjuaa 

Other  Sources  or 
Greenhouse  Plants.— 
Besides  the  foregoing 
great  sources  of  green 
house  plants,  there  are 
some  few  other  less  im- 
portant ones  deserving 
of  mention.  Thus,  tbe 
Canary  Islands  furnish 
the  curious  fleshy,  Cac- 
tus-like Euphorbias,  as 
JE.  canariensis,  and 
various  species  of  Cine- 
rarias, from  which  the 
splendid  florists'  varie- 
ties have  descended,  and 
the  beautiful  Composite 
plant,  Argyrantheraum 
frutescens,  so  largely 
grown  for  the  markets  ; 
and  from  some  of  tbe 
Pacific  Islands  many 
beautiful  species  and 
varieties  o£  C  r  o  t  o  n, 
Oordyline,  Acalypha, 
Eranthemum,  &c.  Two 
familiar  winter-flowering 
plants  from  the  Mediter- 
raueau  region  are  Coron- 
illa  glauca  and  Cytisus 
racemosus. 

Distribution  of  Stove  or 
Tropical  Plants. 
Extent  and  Climate. 
— A  map  of  the  world  on 
a  plane  projection,  in 
which  the  degrees  of 
longitude  are  represented 
of  equal  extent  in  all  latitudes,  gives  a  very  imperfect  and  dis- 
torted idea  of  the  actual  proportions  of  land  in  the  different 
zones,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  upwards  of  two- 
fifths  of  the  dry  land  is  within  tbe  Tropics.  Nearly  half  of  the 
immense  area,"  or  about  10,000,UOO  square  miles,  is  in  Africa, 
and  the  other  half  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  other 
tropical  countries  of  the  Old  World  and  America.  The  climate 
of  tropical  countries  is  much  more  uniform  than  in  other 
regions;  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
temperature  being  limited  to  a  few  degrees.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  in  different  parts  from  70?  to  82°.6 ;  so  that 
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there  is  sufficient  heat  in  any  part  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
most  heat-loving  plants.  The  greatest  heat  is  in  the  centres  of 
the  large  continents  ;  but  it  is  the  distribution  of  moisture,  as 
already  pointed  out,  that  determines  the  distribution  of  plants 
in  hot  regions.  lu  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Africa  and 
Australia  little  or  no  rain  falls,  years  sometimes  passing  with- 
out any.  On  a  smaller  scale  this  happens  in  America.  In 
other  parts  the  alternation  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons,  corre- 
sponding to  the  active  and  dormant  states  of  plant  life,  occur 
with  great  regularity ;  though  sometimes,  as  during  the  last 
and  present  years  in  India,  this  regularity  is  disturbed,  and  the 
rainfall  for  several  successive  seasons  is  insufficient  to  feed  the 
growing  crops ;  the  consequence  is  a  complete  famine,  during 
which  thousands  and  thousands  of  beings  perish  from  starva- 
tion. Something  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  enormous 
rainfall  of  some  parts  of  the  Himalayan  range,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  most  of  the  coast  and  mountainous  parts  within 
the  Tropics  the  rainfall  is  large  ;  but,  contrary  to  what  obtains 
in  rainy  districts  of  temperate  climes,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  in  some  parts  of  the  Tropics  for 
as  much  raiu  to  fall  in  one  day  as  we  get  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  on  an  average,  during  a  whole  month.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  also,  that  tropical  vegetation  is  subject  to  alter- 
nate equal  periods  of  light  and  darkness  every  day  all  the  year 
round. 

Number  op  Species. — The  total  number  of  flowering  plants 
and  Perns  in  the  tropical  regions  is  very  large — perhaps  as 
high  as  40,000,  or  even  50,000,  but  possibly  not  more  than 
80,000.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  both 
in  exploring  and  comparing  the  vegetation  of  different  districts, 
before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Beyond  the 
coast  regions  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  flora  of  tropical 
Africa,  save  the  fact  that  large  expanses  in  different  parts  of 
the  interior  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Recent 
explorations  in  Borneo  have  resulted  in  a  rich  booty  of  new 
species ;  and  the  number  of  forms  in  South  America  seems 
literally  inexhaustible.  Every  successive  traveller  adds  to  the 
number  previously  collected,  and  years  must  elapse  before  the 
country  can  be  thoroughly  botanised. 

Range  of  Species,  &c. — With  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
plants  of  tropical  regions  do  not  seem  to  be  so  restricted  in 
their  area  as  those  of  the  sub-tropical  regions  of  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  for  example  ;  but  comparatively  few, 
perhaps  not  more  tlian  one  in  a  thousand,  range  all  round  the 
Tropics.  It  is  not  easy  to  choose  examples  from  among  our 
cultivated  plants  having  this  wide  range ;  but  several  species 
of  Abutilon  and  other  Malvaceous  plants  are  apparently  indi- 
genous in  the  most  distant  parts.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  genera  are  generally  dispersed,  and  very  few  of  the  Natural 
Orders  are  restricted  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  conti- 
n'snts  ;  but  we  shall  return  to  this  point  when  examining  the 
vegetation  of  each  of  the  principal  continents.  Many  of  the 
food  and  other  economic  plants  are  the  same  in  the  tropics 
of  America  and  the  Old  World ,  and  it  is  quite  as  impossible 
to  say  where  they  are  indigenous  as  it  is  to  indicate  the  native 
countries  of  many  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  temperate 
regions.  The  Banana  and  Plantain  belong  to  this  category. 
Rice  is  the  staple  grain  used  for  food,  but  there  are  many 
kinds  of  Millet  cultivated,  as  well  as  Maize.  With  respect  to 
vegetable  food,  it  may  be  asserted  that  where  vegetation 
attains  its  greatest  luxuriance  there  man,  civilised  man,  at 
least,  draws  most  largely  upon  it  for  his  sustenance.  Indeed, 
some  races  in  the  Tropics  are  almost  absolute  vegetarians  in 
their  diet ;  and  in  gradually  colder  countries  the  proportion  of 
animal  food,  generally  speaking,  increases  until  we  pass  the 
boreal  limits  of  cultivation,  where  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
carnivorous. 

Natdrax  Orders  Characteristic  of  Tropical  Cliiiates.— 
A  few  of  the  more  prominent  Natural  Orders  characteristic  of 
tropical  countries  are  :  Anonaceffl  (furnishing  several  delicious 
fruits,  as  the  Cherimoyer  (Anona  cherimolia),  Menispermaceas 
(climbing  plants,  many  of  them  having  a  very  wide  range  of 
distribution ;  Menispermum  canadense  is  a  hardy  out-lier  ; 
Capparidaceas  (Caper  family)  ;  Guttifeia3  (an  arborescent 
family,   of   which  the   Mangosteen  and    Gamboge   trees  are 


examples) ;  Dipterocarpese  (a  small  group  of  large  and  valu- 
able timber  trees)  ;  Malpighaceas  (trees,  or  erect  or  twining 
shrubs,  usually  having  showy  flowers)  ;  Banisteria  and  Gal- 
phimia ;  Simaruboa)  (trees  and  shrubs  remarkable  for  the 
bitter  principle  which  most  of  them  secrete) ;  Quassia  amara, 
Meliaceaj,  Sapindaceas,  several  tribes  and  sub-orders  of  Legu- 
miuosaj ;  Melastomacefe  (Medinilla) ;  Myrtaceaa  (Eugenia) ; 
Rhizophorea3  (the  "  Mangroves  "  of  the  muddy  sea-coasts)  ; 
CinchoneaB  (a  sub-order  of  Rubiacea3,  including  the  quinine 
trees) ;  Gesneracea),  Acanthaceaa  (Aphelaudra),  Lauracese 
(Cinnamon  trees),  Myristicaceas  (Nutmegs),  Morero  (the 
large  genus  Picas) ;  Artocarpeaa  (Bread-fruit  r  Palms,  Screw 
Pines,  epiphytic  Orchids,  Aroidea3  (Anthurium),  Marantacete 
(Canna,  &c.),  Zingiberaceee  (Ginger  family),  Bambusete 
(Tree  Perns),  &c.  There  are  three  distinct  tropical  regions, 
namely,  the  American,  the  African,  and  the  Asiatic,  including 
the  Malaccas  and  tropical  Australia.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 
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ARUNDO  CONSPICUA  AND  PAMPAS  GRASS. 
It  is  a  very  common,  but  erroneous,  idea  with  most  people  that 
all  those  large  luxuriant  tufts  of  feathery  plumes  on  lawns  and 
borders  are  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass,  and  but  few,  even 
garden-loving  folks,  are  aware  that  many  are  plants  of  quite 
another  genus^viz.,  Arundo  conspicua  (or  A.  Veitchi).  This 
most  remarkable  plant  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  Pam- 
pas, as  it  throws  np  its  bloom-spikes  at  least  two  months 
earlier  than  the  latter^often  in  September.  The  glumes  are 
very  long  and  graceful,  and  the  leaves  are  broader  and  less 
sharply  serrated.  During  the  late  naoist  and  shady  autumn, 
when  there  was  but  little  heat  or  sunshine,  the  Pampas  has 
been  so  checked  in  its  power  of  expansion,  that  in  most  cases 
the  glumes  of  inflorescence  have  not  been  viaible?  being  quite 
locked  up  by  their  closing  bracteal  leaves.  I  opened  most  of  my 
specimens,  beginning  at  the  apex,  and  found  that  in  all  cases 
the  lower  part  had  quite  rotted  away  ;  but  when  placed  on  a  hot 
plate,  the  inflorescence  expanded  into  beautiful  silvery  plumes, 
fit  for  the  porch  or  hall  as  a  winter  ornament.  The  foliage  of  both 
plants  has  been  more  dense  and  luxuriant  than  usual,  from  the 
great  amount  of  rainfall.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  both  plants 
should  be  planted  together,  and  then  there  would  be  a  con- 
tinuous show  of  bloom  from  September  to  January,  by  which 
time  the  flower-stems  become  decayed  and  beaten  down  by 
the  gales  and  heavy  rains.  Another  magmfioent  ornament  to 
the  lawn  is  Bambusa  Metake,  especially  in  a  low  or  moist  situa- 
tion ;  the  flower  is  inconspicuous,  but  the  stems  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height  (8  ft.  to  10  ft.),  and  the  numerous  leaves  are 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  of  a  vivid  green.  On  the  margin  of 
a  river  or  lake,  or  on  low  swampy  ground,  it  is  invaluable,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Pampas  or  Arundo.  E.  W.  C. 
Glen   Andred. 


WINTER  TREATMENT  OP  LILY-BULBS. 
The  writer,  in  a  recent  number  o£  The  Gahden,  who  seeks  advice 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  LUy-bulbg,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware 
that,  if  left  in  tlie  ground  during  winter,  they  become  much  stronger 
and  more  luxnriant  than  when  taken  up ;  bat  how  contrary  to  atl  the 
principles  of  Nature  it  is  to  remove  them  from  their  native  liome. 
In  the  Japanese  woods  they  are  never  dng  up,  except  as  a  final  move 
to  Europe  for  safe.  Stevens,  in  the  early  mouths  of  the  year,  has 
consignments  of  10,000  at  a  time  for  his  safes  in  King  Street.  After 
ffowering,  the  ofd  stems  of  L.  auratum  remain  a  considerabfe  time  ; 
and  before  they  are  removed,  my  pfan  is  to  mark  with  sticks,  having  a 
piece  of  red  serge  or  cloth  fixed  to  the  top,  aff  the  places  where  the 
bufbs  are ;  then  I  remove  the  ofd  stafks,  and  cover  with  a  smalt  heap 
of  Cocoa-nut  refuse,  ashes,  or  sawdust  and  feaves,  by  which  means 
the  severest  frost  is  effectuaffy  kept  from  the  bulbs.  White  sand  wilf 
answer  equally  well ;  and  if  the  spring  shoots  appear  too  early  to 
escape  late  frosts,  the  heap  of  fight  material  can  be  enlarged,  and 
through  which  the  tenderest  growth  can  develop  itself.  Every  year 
my  plants  of  L.  auratum  show  an  increased  number  of  bfoasoms.  I 
had  some  last  summer  with  from  twenty  to  twenty.fonr  fine 
fiowers.     I  find  that  the  Martagons  and  several  other  species  do  not 
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need  the  same  protection,  but  I  place  most  of  my  tender  species  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  backed  by  tall  Hollies,  and  there  are  always  enough 
of  drifted  leaves  formed  about  them  to  afford  the  necessary  protec- 
tion. The  same  plan  holds  good  for  Chinese  Paaonias,  Dielytra  spec, 
tabilis,  &o.,  &c.,  which,  by  the  way,  always  appear  too  soon,  before 
protection  has  been  previously  applied.  B.  W.  C. 


East  Lothian  Stocks. — Many  sow  these  in  August,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  a  good  plan ;  but  if  they  are  sown  early  in  the  spring  in 
heat,  pricked  off 
when  large  enough 
to  handle,  and 
treated  liberally 
until  they  are  fit 
to  plant  out,  say 
early  in  May,  they 
will  be  in  flower  in 
July.  In  warm, 
porous  soils  early 
planting  is  desir. 
able,  as  it  enables 
them  to  get  well 
established  before 
hot  weather  sets 
in.  When  the  seeds 
have  been  saved 
with  care,  these 
Stocks  are  well 
adapted  for  plant, 
ing  in  masses  in 
the  flower  garden, 
as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the 
plants  will  produce 
double  flowers; 
and  what  few 
single  ones  there 
are  do  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  many 
other  kinds  of 
Stocks,  ran  up 
with  a  loose,  strag- 
gling habit,  but 
retain  the  compact 
orderly  style  of 
growth  peculiar  to 
this  variety;  there- 
fore the  fact  of 
these  flowers  being 
single  is  not  no. 
ticed  so  much,  as 
it  does  not  bring 
them  objectionably 
into  prominence. 
They  will  flower 
beautifully  all 
through  the  au- 
tumn; in  fact, 
unless  the  winter 
be  severe  or  very 
wet,  there  is  no 
cessation  in  their 
flowering.  Con. 
tinnal  wet  weather 
and  a  water.logged 
soil  are  more  fatal 
to  them  than  even 
frost.  Last  year 
the  cold  rainskilled 
them    completely. 

This  season  the  rainfall  here  has  been  less,  and  they  are  now  beauti. 
ful ;  and  the  few  days  of  rather  cold,  dry,  frosty  weather  in  the 
Christmas  week  seems  to  have  added  to  their  freshness  rather  than 
otherwise.  At  present  this  variety  of  Stock  does  not  appear  to  have 
run  into  so  many  colours  as  other  kinds,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  individual  colours  distinct.  The  white 
variety  is  especially  pure  and  good. — B.  Hobday. 

Begonia  Frcebeli  in  New  Jersey. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
winter-blooming  Begonias  ever  introduced,  and  I  think  M.  Frosbel 
must  be  mistaken  in  considering  it  a  rival  to  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
in  June.     It  might  probably  flower  once  at  that  season,  from  being  at 


rest  durinc;  its  season  of  growth;  but  I  have  found  that  the  resting 
season  is  during  summer — a  fact  confirmed  by  one  of  the  correspon. 
dents  of  The  Garden.  We  obtained  a  quantity  of  larger  bulbs  of 
the  first  importation  even  before,  I  believe,  it  was  sent  to  Europe, 
and  it  has  maintained  its  winter  blooming  character  each  season.  It 
commences  to  grow  in  August,  and  the  first  flower  opens  about  the 
middle  of  September.  We  have  a  few  dozen  plants  of  it  in  full  bloom 
now  (Christmas  Day),  and  another  lot,  not  started  until  the  end  of 
October,  are  just  commencing  to  show  flower.  I  noticed  the  great 
variety,  both  as  regards  size  and  colour,  of  flowers  mentioned  in  a 

previous     number 

of    The    Gakden, 

and  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  in 
the  size  and  colour 
of  the  foliage, 
many  of  the  young 
leaves  being  cover, 
ed  with  bright 
crimson  hairs.  B. 
Froebeli  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  all 
the  tuberous-root, 
ed  Begonias  to  cul. 
tivate,  for  I  find 
many  of  them 
either  die  while 
at  rest,  or  while 
apparently  some 
refuse  to  start  into 
growth,  and  the 
hybrid  varieties 
are  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the 
species.  I  have 
observed  that  a 
few  extra  strong 
flowers  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  take 
the  floral  bract 
form  mentioned  by 
one  of  3'oar  corre. 
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ference  to  some 
other  variety.  I 
may  add  that  the 
B.  Sandersi  section 
grow  and  flower 
beautifully  all  the 
summer  planted  in 
the  open  ground, 
and  make  fine 
plants  for  winter 
decoration  if  lifted 
before  frost  sets 
in ;  but  of  course 
they  would  not  bo 
likely  to  do  so  in 
the  climate  of  Eng- 
land.— J.  Taplijj-, 
South  Aniboij,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Late  Gladioli. 
—  It  may  not  be 
generally  known 
that  Gladioli  can 
be  had  in  good 
condition  much 
later  in  the  season 
than  is  generally 
This 


year  I  was  desirous  of  extending  their  flowering  period  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  autumn.  Consequently,  instead  of  finishing  the 
planting  at  the  usual  time,  viz.,  about  the  middle  of  April,  I  retained 
some  three  or  four  dozen  bulbs,  which  were  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
until  about  the  last  week  of  May,  when  I  had  them  planted  in  clumps 
in  the  herbaceous  borders,  three  or  four  bulbs  being  set  in  each 
clump.  I  had  holes  made  for  them  1  ft.  wide  and  about  8  in.  deep, 
and  these  I  filled  with  rich  light  compost  from  an  old  Cucumber  bed. 
In  this  the  bulbs  were  planted,  and  made  luxuriant  growth.  They 
commenced  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  all  through  the 
month  of  November    they  made   a    brilliant  display,   which  lasted 
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nearly  up  to  Christmas.  Such  late  planting  might  not  succeed  in 
every  place,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gladioli  can  be  had  in 
good  condition  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer  than  they  usually  are, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  to  brighten  our  flower 
borders. — Thos.  Speljian,  Berry  Castle. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Torquay. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
plants  in  flower  in  my  garden  this  day  (Jan.  6)  in  the  open  air,  viz.. 
Chrysanthemums  (both  small  and  large-flowered).  Pinks,  Virginian 
Stocks,  Lobelia  compacta,  yellow  Everlasting  Flower,  Pyrethrum, 
Violets,  coloured  and  other  Primroses,  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  (buds), 
St.  John's-wort,  white  Alyssum,  Genista,  Coronilla,  Silene  compacta, 
Cotoneaster,  Berberis,  Veronica,  Polyanthus,  Oxalis  floribunda, 
LauruBtinus,  Hellebore,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Wallflowers,  double 
Gorse,  Eacallonia,  double  Daisies,  sweet-scented  Narcissus,  Anemone, 
Jasminum  revolutum  and  nudiflorum,  Clematis  Jackmanni,  Daphne 
indica,  double  Stocks  (white  and  coloured).  I  may  mention,  also, 
that  evergreen  Honeysuckles  have  made  young  shoots  quite  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  that  a  climbing  Devoniensis  Rose  on  an  arbour  has  made 
young  wood  fully  3  in.  long. — Lovis  R.  Cooke,  Lanriston  Hall. 


POLTGALA  OHAMiEBUSUS  PUEPUEEA. 

Drawn  by  Mhs.  DUFFIELD. 

This  charming  little  Poly  gala,  for  the  specimens  from  which  our 
plate  was  prepared  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
was  recently  found  in  Alpine  valleys  in  the  South  Tyrol,  and, 
considering  the  numbers  o£  English  tourists  who  yearly  visit 
that  locality,  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  long  ere  this 
become  common  in  our  gardens.  It  is  closely  allied  in  all 
respects,  except  in  colour,  to  Polygala  chamaabuxus,  a  well- 
known  and  deservedly  popular  plant.  The  colour  of  the 
wings  of  the  flowers  in  the  variety  under  notice,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  figure,  is  a  lovely  bright  magenta-purple, 
while  the  centre  is  clear  yellow.  It  appears  to  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  P.  chamfebuxus  to  expand  a  portion  of  its 
blossoms  during  the  autumnal  months ;  but  whether  or  not 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Dividing  Anenome  fulgens.— Now  when  this  beautiful  plant  has  thrown 
up  foliage  is  a  good  time  to  lift  the  roots  and  divide  the  crowns,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  stock.  Some  of  the  strongest  crowns  might  be  placed  in  pots  to 
flower  early,  and  the  rest  might  be  left  to  bloom  in  the  open  border.  A  sharp 
knife  will  sever  the  corma  without  injuring  the  crowns  or  affecting  the  roots. 
I  have  recently  treated  a  large  quantity  in  this  way,  and  they  are  now  showing 
blooms,  and  those  under  glass  will  be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  the  month,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  rich  scarlet  flowers  may  be  had 
for  three  months.  This  new  flower  will  makeoneof  the  grandest  oE  spring 
flowering  plants  when  it  becomes  plentiful. — A.  D. 

Mignonette  and  Bees.— This  is  an  universal  favourite  with  all  lovers  of 
flowers,  including  our  honey-bees.  Linntcus  compared  its  perfume  to  Ambrosia. 
A  native  of  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa,  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  France 
and  England.  In  France  it  is  called  by  its  Latin  name  Reseda,  which  seems 
singular,  while  with  us  its  French  name  is  the  popular  one.  A  bee-keeper 
estimates  that  one  acre  of  common  Mignonette  will  supply  with  nectar  the  bees 
of  a  hundred  hives. 


this  will  prove  constant  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  plant  of 
easy  culture,  succeeding  in  any  sandy,  well-drained  soil,  and 
in  almost  any  situation.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to 
remark  that  it  seems  to  do  best  in  sandy  peat,  and  slightly 
shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  It  is  a  most  desirable  addition 
to  hardy  spring  flowering  plants,  and  one  which  will  prove 
alike  useful  in  the  rock-garden  and  ordinary  flower  border ; 
and  even  when  out  of  flower  it  is  interesting,  owing  to  its 
dwarf,  compact  habit,  bright  shining  evergreen  leaves,  and 
olive-purplish  stems.  E.  P. 


The  Wellingtonia  as  an  Avenue  Tree. — Many  speci- 
mens of  this  tree,  here  and  there,  have  already  attained  con- 
siderable size.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  very  liable  to  suffer 
from  storms,  and  should  always  be  planted  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions ;  yet  it  is  impatient  of  being  overhung  or  darkened  by 
taller  trees.     A  moist  climate  and  a  dry  deep  soil  appear  to 
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suit  it  best.  Few  trees  are  likely  to  attain  great  size  or  ao;e, 
or  develop  their  true  character  when  grown  from  cuttings ; 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Wellingtonias  grown 
from  cuttings  do  not  appear  to  differ  greatly  from  seedling 
plants  either  in  rapidity  or  symmetry  of  growth,  at  least  up 
to  the  age  at  which  we  alone  have  opportunity  of  judging 
them.  The  timber  being  of  little  repute,  it  is  only  as  a  stately 
ornamental  tree  that  it  should  be  planted.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  avenues. ^ — S. 


UGLY   STRUCTDRBS  IN  GARDENS. 
The  annexed  are  gpeoimena  of   the  hideous  and  trivial  buildings 
with  which  depraved  architects   do  their  best   to  spoil  othervrise 


pretty  gardens  when  they  are  allowed  to  work  oat  their  own  wicked 
designs.  Such  abortions  are,  '  v'e  are  happy  to  say,  much  leas 
frequent  in  private  than  in  public  gardens,  though    so  few   private 
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can   claim   to   be   laid   out    in  perfect  taste.     These 
3  are  from  the  Pare  Moncean. 


Terminalia  elegans.-TWs  pretty  Croton-like  plant  has  long  narrow  grace- 
imiy  drooping  leaves  of  a  dark  bronzy-green  colour,  and  a  bright  red  mid  rib 
lais  plant  18  admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration  on  account  of  its  graceful 
naoit,  and  its  effective  appearance  ander  gaslight.— S. 

nnZ^i^  ^",?^  riowers.-It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  white 
flowers  can  be  had  m  every  garden  all  the  year  through  from  hardy  plants 
tZt^  Bpecally  it  is  possible  to  have  a  supply  of  these  during  aU  the 
to  thoLTw  '  •  r  *  '°'^'  '""''"  ^°'^"™  °f  ="'  1^"'^=  ^™  ''^il^We  only 

Bummer^nrhT"  *°°°'„™*'"'  '''™  '°  '=''"  glasshouses.  During  the 
whTn  rT  "■  *"  ''°^'  '"'^  ™  abundant,  that  the  special  need  for 

white  ones  IS  scarcely  felt;  nevertheless,  both  tender  and  hardy  ones  can  be 
had  in  plenty  In  the  winter  it  is  different.  Plants  hat  flower  during  itTpre! 
lalden  r:  tC  \  ."\'"'"™'^.'^'  "^^"  "'"  ^""^  "'^'  will  flower^in  eve^ 
shnnMfin?     ?  Anemone  japonica  we  have  a  hardy  border  plant  that 

should  find  a  place  in  every  border.  This  blooms  from  the  beginning  of  Sep 
Zrl"  ""h  "'  '"^  "'  November,  the  flowers  being  produced  !n  great  ab^n- 
bX™,?     T  "*?'^  "°  """^  *'"■    ^"""^^  decoration  or  for  bouquets. 

flotZ  H  T°^^'*  '"  """^  'I'e  white  Chrysanthemums  are  gay  with 
of  The  iiir.t  T.^"'.^  ^  "'"'  «'^»'-"™1  '■'  "^e  open  air.  they  tide  over  one 
of  the  dullest  months  of  early  winter.    Then  the  Christmas  Rose  flowers  and 

nnti  thefndTrb  ""^  ""V"^"^  '"'''  "l"^"""-  "'  ^-  pn^rwhTbl^oms 
flo^e  s  pt»?  1%  f  ^'n,^  hand-light  placed  over  each  plant  will  keep  the 
Howe  8  clean  and  fresh.    Toen  comes  the  Snowdrop,  the  white  Primrose  the 

for'te'ntr  ,;t'f  '°""'  """'r^^'  "'^  '""=^'  '''°''-  ^"^-  *"■  -«'  ^^~ 
butthefef«w  ■u""^'""  "'  ^'""^-  "^""'^  °^"«'i  ''™  only  a  few  of  many, 
Of  trouble  o7',h  ^r  "■  'T'"  '°PP'^  "*  """^  ''"""°'  """  "■  ^e^y  '^tai'"""^ 
have  eversnch  ,  =  f  ^r?^","^°  '^'*™  gardens,  how  few  can  boast  that  thny 
nave  ever  such  useful  hardy  plants  as  these.-"  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Orcliids. 


Cattleyas  and  Laelias  are  often  met  with  more  indifferently  grown 
than  other  Orchids,  the  prevailing  error  in  their  cultivation  being  that 
of  giving  too  much  water  at  the  roots ;  this,  even  thiough  the  growing 
season,  they  cannot  bear  unless  when,  grown  on  blocks  with  little 
material  that  will  absorb  moiatare  in  contact  with  their 
roots.  When  in  good  health,  many  of  the  species  root  freely 
daring  the  winter  when  the  top  portion  of  the  plant  is 
at  rest;  but  even  when'growth  ia  thus  observed  actively  at  work,  they 
should  have  no  more  moisture  than  will  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
from  more  than  slightly  ahrivelling.  For  moat  oE  the  species,  with 
the  exception  oE  such  kinds  as  C,  superbiena,  that  requires  more 
warmth  than  the  generality  of  Cattleyas,  a  night  temperature  of  50" 
is  sufficient.  AU  the  Dendrobes  indigenous  to  the  hill  regions  abao- 
lately  require  through  the  winter  a  lower  temperature  than  such  as 
are  found  in  lower  districts  ;  from  48"  to  50°  will  be  enough  for  them. 
Such  as  grow  naturally  near  the  sea  level  should  have  5°  or  6°  more. 
The  whole  genus,  with  few  exceptions,  require  to  be  kept  during  the 
winter  much  drier  than  most  Orchids.  In  keeping  with  what  I  have 
already  stated  in  reference  to  the  influence  that  fire-heat  exerta  on 
tie  energiea  oC  planta,  I  look  upon  it  that  there  should  be  no  hard 
ai  d  fast  line  kept  to,  aa  regards  exact  temperature,  either  day  or 
11  ght  during  the  winter  seiaon  with  either  the  Bast  Indian  or  planta 
V  quiring  an  intermediate  temperature.  In  place  of  this,  when  the 
"  eather  is  severe  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  kesp  the  water  in  the 
1  ipes  hot,  a  temperature  lower  by  a  few  degrees  will  be  found  best. 
With  what  are  usually  termed  coul,  Orchids,  the  opposite  excess  is, 
however,  often  fallen  into  by  keeping  them  too  cold.  Owing  to  what 
has  been  said  about  their  ability  to  bear  a  low  temperature,  many 
have  been  induced  to  keep  them,  not  only  in  the  winter,  but  also 
during  the  growing  season,  so  cool  that  they  have  gradually  fallen 
into  ill  health  or  died  right  out,  especially  when  under  the  low  tem- 
perature they  were  kept  too  wet  at  the  root ;  during  the  season 
of  rest  a  night  temperature  of  45"  will  be  low  enough.  T.  B. 

fioses. 

Amongat  the  ever.inoreaaing  demand  for  cut  flowers  that  appears 
to  have  scarcely  any  limit,  Rosea,  as  they  have  always,  and  doubtless 
ever  will,  hold  the  first  position  ;  neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
comprising,  as  they  do,  snffioient  diversity  in  form,  shades  of  colour 
innumerable,  texture,  &c.,  unequalled  in  delicacy  of  fragrance,  com. 
bined  with  their  handsome  foliage,  which  collectively  are  not  ap. 
preached  by  any  other  flower.  In  any  sort  of  floral  arrangement  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  in  which  some  or  other  of  the  family 
in  the  varied  stages  of  development  were  not  suitable ;  Roses  are 
amongst  the  few  flowers  that  even  in  large  quantities  can  with  good 
efEect  be  used  alone.  A  vase  or  an  ornamental  basket  filled  exolu. 
sively  with  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  or  even  Lilies, 
always  appears  to  want  something  to  give  diversity.  Not  so  with 
Roses.  When  judioionaly  arranged  with  correct  appreciation  of  form 
and  colour,  combined  with  their  own  foliage  and  a  few  Perns,  they 
constitate  an  assemblage  of  floral  beauty  so  far  complete  in  them- 
selves, that  the  addition  of  anything  else  becomes  questionable  as  to 
being  an  improvement.  To  meet  the  continuous  demand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  means  somewhat  diSerent  in  different  parts  of  the 
conntry ;  for  instance,  in  the  more  favoured  southern  division  and  on 
the  western  coast,  where  the  air  is  tempered  by  the  sea,  a  fair 
selection  of  sorts,  including  a  sufficient  number  of  tue  Chinese  varie. 
ties  and  their  hybrids  planted  in  open  quarters,  sheltered  borders, 
and  against  walls,  will  generally  afford  a  succession  from  the  time 
they  first  come  in  in  spring  up  to  late  in  the  year;  in  less  favourable 
localities  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  they  are  nearly 
always  out  off  sooner  than  this.  To  keep  up  a  supply  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  at  which  time  their  flowers  are  the  most  accept- 
able, there  is  no  resource  but  plants  under  glass.  As  is  well  known 
to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  gardening  matters,  Roaes  have 
long  been  grown  in  pots ;  yet,  excepting  by  those  that  have  given 
more  than  usual  attention  to  this  method  of  growing  them,  their 
cultivation  has  often  not  resulted  in  the  suocesa  attending  the  majo- 
r  ty  of  other  plants ;  for  this  reason,  many  are  deterred  from  going 
la'  gely  into  them,  dependence  being  plaosd  for  winter  flowers  upon 
things  generally  looked  upon  aa  more  eaay  to  manage.  Thus 
it  often  happens  that  a  group  of  flowers,  taking  in  ap. 
pearance,  or  a  bouquet  artistically  arranged,  are  met 
with  without  a  single  flower  in  them  possessing  any  perfume,  an 
absence  that  makes  a  nosegay  a  misnomer,  and  deprives  any  combi- 
nation of  cut  flowers  of  its  first  and  not  least  important  essential. 
No  doubt  difficulties  are  experienced  in  growing  Roses  under  glass, 
as  they  ought  to  be  when  associated  with  other  plants,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that,  to  do  them  well,  they  require  different  treatment  from  any. 
thing  else.  Conaeqaently,  when  grown  with  other  things,  either  one 
or  the  other  must  suffer,  or  it  entails  a  compromise  in  which  neither 
the  Roses  nor  the  plants  grown  along  with  them  can  be  treated  in  a 
way  to  give  satisfactory  results.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
probably  more  glass  houses  spring  up  in  any  given  year  than  previous 
to  the  advent  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  were  built  in  ten,  we 
find  houses  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  individual  families  of  plants. 
Nothing  is  more  common  now  than  to  see  a  house  entirely  filled  with 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  wherein  the  glare  of  the  various  shades  of  red 
and  pink— the  former  much  predominating — is  almost  unbearable  to 
look  upon.  Yet  how  much  more  interesting  would  such  houses  be  filled 
with  Roses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  during  which 
time,  by  the  necessary  application  of  fire.heat,  a  continuous  supply 
of  fiowers  could  be  kept  up.  There  are  two  methods  of  growing 
them — one,  by  planting  out  all  or  the  greater  portion;  the  other,  by 
confining  all  or  nearly  all  to  pota.  Some  difference  of  opinion  is 
frequently  expressed  as  to  which  method  is  to  be  preferred. 
Those  who  advocate  planting  out  point  to  the  stronger  growth  and 
more  profuse  flowering  capabilities  of  plants  treated  in  this  way, 
which  is  no  doubt  correct ;  but,  like  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
cultivation  exclusively  with  any  plants  under  glass,  it  possesses  its 
disadvantages,  that  far  outweigh  all  that  is  gained  by  the  greater 
profusion  of  flowers  which  the  plants  produce  for  a  time,  the  worst 
of  which  is  that,  being  immovable,  there  is  no  means  of  controlling 
individually  their  time  of  blooming ;  consequently,  there  is  sometimes 
a  glut,  and  at  others  a  scarcity,  with  the  ever-present  diifioulty  with 
plants  of  any  description  when  planted  oat,  that  those  of  a  vigorous 
habit  overgrow  the  weaker  ones.  Another  disadvantage  is,that  when  the 
roots  have  full  play  in  soil  of  a  rich  border,  the  heads  of  the  plants  in- 
crease  in  size  correspondingly  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  corrected  with, 
out  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  few  can  be 
grown  in  the  given  space,  resulting  in  much  less  variety  than  is  obtain- 
able by  pot.culture.  One  advantage  gained  by  pot  culture  is  that, 
with  the  addition  of  a  cold  pit  from  which  to  introduce  fresh  plants, 
and  to  remove  others  to,  that  have  done  blooming,  a  considerably 
greater  number  can  be  grown.  Another  and  highly-important 
advantage  is  that,  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  supply  of 
Roses  is  not  dependent  upon  those  grown  under  glass,  the  house 
may  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  ;  consequently,  I  should  advise  all 
who  contemplate  Roae-growing  to  any  extent  under  glass  to  keep  to 
pot-culture  exclusively,  or  nearly  so.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
objection,  but  rather  the  reverse,  in  a  house  wherein  the  growth  of 
Roses  is  the  principal  object,  to  training  a  few  on  the  roof,  as,  if 
these  be  judiciously  managed,  they  can  be  made  to  drape  the 
rafters,  and  take  off  much  of  the  objectionable  appearance  arising 
from  bare  timber ;  but  when  introduced-in  this  way,  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  them  sufficiently  thin,  or  they  will  completely  defeat 
the  object  in  view,  by  excluding  too  much  light  from  the  plants 
below.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these  roof-climbers  will  be  best 
planted  out.  The  Rose  is  essentially  a  light-loving  plant ;  all  that 
can  be  given  it  is  not  too  much ;  therefore,  the  house  in  which 
Roses  are  grown  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  every  ray  pos- 
sible. The  best  Rose. houses  I  have  seen  consist  of  glass  down  to 
within  1  ft.  of  the  floor.level,  not  too  high,  and  without  stages,  the 
surface  covered  with  finely-sifted  ashes  or  some  similar  material, 
raised  about  1  ft.  above  the  paths  ;  on  this  the  plants  are  placed,  or 
on  inverted  pots,  according  to  their  size.  T.  Baines. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

In  stoves  maintain  a  temperature  of  55"  at  night,  and  permit  it 
to  rise  to  65^  or  70"  during  the  day  with  sun-heat.  Plants  of  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  the  floral  beauty  of  which  ia  past,  should  be 
removed  to  a  corner  and  kept  dry.  Plants  of  Hexacentria  which 
have  done  flowering  may  be  cut  well  back,  and  allowed  to  go  to  rest. 
Give  weak  manure-water  to  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  and  other  soft, 
wooded  plants  coming  into  flower.  Lay  plants  of  Lageratrosmia 
indica  on  their  sides  in  a  cool  house.  Plants  of  Stephanotia,  Alia- 
mandas,  Passifloras,  Clerodendrons,  Cissus,  Echites,  and  other 
climbers,  if  required  to  bloom  early,  should  be  pruned,  and  syringed 
daily  to  encourage  growth.  Start  a  few  roots  of  Aohimenea,  Glox. 
inias,  Caladiuma,  and  herbaceous  Gesneraa  for  early  flowering ;  cut 
down  all  long  naked-stemmed  DracEenas ;  use  the  tops  as  cuttings, 
and  place  the  pots  containing  the  stumps  in  moist  heat,  in  order  to 
promote  the  production  of  fresh  shoots,  which  can  be  taken  off  as 
they  attain  the  length  of  an  inch  or  two  and  used  as  cuttings.  Place 
in  heat  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Crocuses,  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
flower,  but  see  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  roots  before  being 
excited.  Keep  them  eloae  to  the  glass,  and  water  freely  bedding 
plants  or  general  greenhouse  stock  in  pita  or  frames  ;  but  should  any. 
thing  happen  to  get  frozen,  get  up  the  heat  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point,  closely  shade  the  plants,  and  then  syringe  them  freely 


with  cold  water  overhead,  keeping  them  aa  dark  as  poasible  for  a  few 
days.  Rhododendrons,  dwarf  Prnnus,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &c.,  should,  at 
regular  intervals,  be  placed  in  heat  to  bring  them  into  bloom.  Pelar. 
goniuma  must  be  kept  rather  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
planta,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  house  and  moderately 
watered,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  make  young  wood  for  propagat. 
ing  purpoaes.  Keep  all  the  finest-leaved  kinds,  such  aa  tricolors  and 
bicoiora,  near  the  glass,  in  light  airy  pits  or  greenhouses,  and  give 
them  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  Verbenas, 
Ageratums,  Salvias,  Tropajolums,  and  similar  plants  should  be  cleared 
of  all  decaying  leaves,  and  dry  wood-ashes  or  sand  should  be  scattered 
over  the  aurfaoe  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  or  boxes  that  contain  them. 
If  the  atock  is  short,  introduce  a  few  plants  to  a  warm  house,  and 
they  will  soon  produce  young  wood,  which  may  be  made  into  cuttings. 
Ageratums,  &c  ,  may  be  forced  and  propagated  in  large  quantities, 
for  the  cuttings  root  readily,  and  soon  furnish  topa  and  side-shoota, 
which  may  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Sow  Lobelia  seeds  in 
heat,  and  prick  off  the  young  seedlings  aa  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle  into  pota,  pans,  or  boxes  containing  light  sandy  aoil.  Cut. 
tings  of  Lobelias  may  alao  be  inaerted  aa  aoon  aa  convenient.  Leave 
Gazenias  undisturbed  till  March,  for  early. struck  planta  become  long 
and  weakly  before  they  are  planted  out.  Calceolarias  in  frames  and 
boxea  ahould  be  well  ventilated  in  fine  weather,  and  all  decaying 
matter  removed  from  amongst  them.  Remove  the  points  of  any 
shoots  that  are  growing  too  rankly,  and  prepare  cold  frames  for  pur- 
poses of  propagation  next  mouth.  Calceolarias  strike  as  well  in  cold 
frames  if  inserted  in  early  February  as  they  do  if  inserted  in  October ; 
but,  if  the  operation  is  delayed  till  March,  they  require  a  little  heat 
to  induce  them  to  root  readily.  Any  kinds  of  Dahlias  that  are  scarce 
may  be  started  in  heat  at  once,  and  cuttings  of  them  may  be  taken 
off  and  rooted  as  aoon  aa  they  can  be  obtained.  It  a  good  stock  of 
Caladium  esculentum  be  required,  start  some  of  the  rested  plants  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  and,  when  they  have  begun  to  grow,  remove  the 
top  and  insert  it  as  a  cutting,  still  retaining  the  old  root-stocks  in  the 
plunging  material.  Before  long  the  latter  will  push  forth  a  number 
of  young  ahoota,  which  may  be  aeparated  and  used  aa  separate  plants. 
Seeds  of  sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  Solanums,  Wigandias,  Ferdinan- 
daa,  Uhdeas,  &o.,  ahould  be  aown  in  heat  aa  aoon  as  possible,  in  order 
to  have  good  strong  plants  before  bedding-out  time  ;  and  all  old 
plants  of  them  wintered  in  pots  should  be  plunged  in  bottom, 
heat,  in  order  to  produce  young  shoots  to  be  used  as  cuttings. 
Prune  back  Hibiscuses,  Casaiaa,  Fuchsias,  Abutilona,  and 
similar  planta,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  grow  slowly 
and  hardily.  Acacia  lophantha,  raised  from  seeds  sown  now,  makes 
good  planta  before  May  for  mixing  with  other  plants  in  small  beds. 
In  conservatories  use  only  fire-heat  enough  to  expel  damp  and  frost, 
and  no  more ;  and,  when  for  the  former,  ventilate  the  house  at  the 
aame  time.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  40°  at  night,  with  the  uaual 
daily  riaa. 

Flower  Garden. 
If  not  already  done,  let  all  planta  occupying  prominent  poaitions, 
or  apecimens  which  can  ill  be  spared,  or  such  plants  as  the  Arbutus 
or  Strawberry  tree,  Anoubas  of  various  aorta,  and  Daphnea,  Deafon- 
tainea  spinosa,  Escalloniaa,  the  Laurus  nobilis  or  the  Sweet  Bay,  and 
various  kinds  of  Yuccas,  and  Asiatic  species  and  varieties  of  the 
Rhododendron,  new  Coniferous  trees,  &c.,  be  protected,  ahould  severe 
f  roat  aet  in.  The  time  ia  now  nearly  at  hand  when  the  propagation  of 
bedding  plants  should  be  commenced  ;  the  preparation  of  materials 
for  the  formation  of  hotbeds,;&o.,  ahould  therefore  be  at  once  attended 
to,  incorporating  tree  leaves  with  stable-yard  manure  by  frequently 
turning  the  same.  If  bulbous  plants  are  so  forward  as  to  be  likely 
to  be  injured  by  frost,  top-dress  the  beds  with  leaves,  aahea,  or 
aimilar  materials,  among  which  Cocoa-nut  fibre  is  the  neatest  and 
best.  Transplant  trees  and  shrubs,  repair  and  make  walks,  construct, 
reduce,  or  otherwise  renovate  rockeries,  relay  turf,  and  energetically 
proceed  with  all  similar  alterations.  Sow  Sweet  Peas.  Remove  dead 
wood  from  climbers  on  walla  and  on  pillara,  and  tie  up  healthy  ahoota. 
In  wet  weather  prepare  stakes  fpr  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  standard 
Roses,  and  similar  plants.  Examine  Dahlia,  Canna,  and  other  roots, 
removing  from  them  all  decaying  portions,  and  keeping  the  sound 
roots  dry  and  cool. 

Indoor    Fruit    Department. 

Young  Vines,  kept  in  small  pots,  last  summer  for  cutting 
back  and  growing  into  strong  fruiting  canes  this  season, 
should  now  receive  attention.  Cut  them  over  at  two  eyes  from 
the  base,  and  apply  aome  styptic  to  the  wound,  to  prevent 
bleeding  when  growth  begins.  When  cut  and  dressed,  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots  and  shake  most  of  the  old  soil  from  their  roots. 
Have  a  corresponding  number  of  6.in.  pota  cleaned  and  drained,  and 
into  these  pot  the  roots  singly,  using  a  free,  open,  pure  loam,  mixed 
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with  a  little  horse-droppings.  Give  suffioient  watering  to  damp  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  and  plunge  the  pota  to  the  rim  in  a  hotbed  where  a 
bottora.heat  of  85°  exists.  They  may  bo  plunged  as  closely  together 
as  the  pots  will  stand,  and,  where  a  suitable  place  cannot  be  obtained 
for  their  accommodation  in  a  house,  a  hotbed,  covered  with  a  frame, 
will  form  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  keep  them  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  growth.  Another  equally  successful  mode  is  to  cut 
and  dress  the  Vines,  and  plunge  them,  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
in  the  soil  in  which  they  grew  last  year,  retaining  them  in  this  way 
until  they  have  made  a  young  growth  of  2^  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  length, 
when  they  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  without  breaking  the  ball. 
In  this  way  they  grow  more  freely  when  young,  but  they  do  not  root 
so  readily  into  freah  soil  as  those  which  had  their  roots  disentangled. 
Such  Tines  are  generally  grown  for  starting  into  growth,  with  the 
view  of  fruiting  in  October  or  November,  and  the  earlier  they  are 
started  the  earlier  will  the  fruit  be  ripened,  and  thereby  have  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  rest  before  the  operation  is  again  repeated. 
Where  it  is  desirable  to  start  pot  Vines  about  the  time  stated, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  them  of  a  satisfactory  kind,  unless 
they  have  been  cut  back.  Such  Vines  start  into  growth  more 
quickly,  grow  faster,  and  ripen  their  wood  sooner  than  one-year-old 
canes  do.  Where,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  them  into 
growth  before  January  and  afterwards,  one-year-old  canes  are  as 
suitable  as  such  as  have  been  cut  back,  aa  it  does  not  take  so  much 
trouble  to  attend  to  the  growth  of  the  former  as  the  latter.  If 
plunged  in  a  dry  place,  a  damping  overhead  with  the  syringe  every 
afternoon  softens  the  buds  and  assists  them  in  breaking.  Do  not 
water  abandantly  until  they  are  growing  freely,  and  avoid  by  all 
means  letting  any  cold  draught  pass  into  the  early  Vineries  by 
having  the  door  open  tor  any  length  of  time.  Daring  severe 
weather,  access  to  such  structures  should  be  obtained  through  an 
inner  door,  or,  where  such  convenience  exists,  from  a  corridor  behind 
them.  Begin  forcing  Pigs  with  a  night  temperature  of  50',  and 
thoroughly  moisten  the  soil,  for,  if  too  dry,  the  young  fruit  is  sure 
to  drop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  set  their  fruit  much  better  if 
fire. heat  and  ventilation  are  given  night  and  day  during  the  time 
in  which  they  are  in  flower,  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  Syringe 
the  trees  after  the  fruit  has  fairly  set,  and  before  the  bloom  has 
expanded,  but  not  whilst  they  are  in  flower.  Begin  the  forcing  of 
Cherries  with  a  night  temperature  of  45°,  and  give  fresh  air  freely. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Look  over  Mushroom  beds  twice  a  week  if  bearing  well ;  if  not,  once 
will  suffice.  Examine  Seakale  beds  producing  Kale,  and,  by  means  of 
the  litter  in  the  alleys  and  that  covering  the  beds,  maintain  an 
equable  temperature.  If  necessary,  start  two  other  beds  by  filling 
the  alleys  with  fermenting  manure,  placing  a  covering  of  the  same 
on  the  surface ;  over  that  pat  hoops  and  mats,  to  be  covered  with 
litter  if  wanted.  Succession  beds  leave  exposed.  Treat  Rhubarb  in  a 
similar  way,  but  give  the  roots  more  room.  Takethe  litter  off  sashes  put 
over  Mint  frames,  but  replace  it  at  night.  Make  another  hotbed,  lift 
another  lot  of  roots,  and  start  them  to  succeed  those  already  in  bearing. 
iPor  the  first  sowing  of  Peas,  the  driest  portion  of  ground  at  command 
should  be  selected  ;  the  soil  may  be  drawn  in  ridges  about  8  in.  high, 
flat  at  the  top,  and  12  in.  broad ;  they  should  be  made  by  drawing  as 
much  of  the  soil  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  as  will  form  these 
ridges  at  a  distance  of  3^  ft.  apart  for  such  varieties  as  William  the 
First  or  Sangater's  Number  One.  Sow  on  the  top  of  the  ridges, 
covering  with  about  3  in.  of  any  sandy,  open  material,  such  as  old 
potting  soil  covered  with  1  in.  of  ashes ;  or  if  this  bo  not  at  hand,  the 
ordinary  garden  soil,  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  sifted  coal' 
ashes,  is  a  good  substitute.  As  a  precaution  againat  mice,  coat  the 
Peas  with  red  lead,  or  to  lay  under  the  covering  of  soil  1  in.  of  Gorse 
chopped  fine  on  the  top  of  them.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  thickly  at 
this  early  season  ;  a  quart  of  early  kinds  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
a  row  about  18  yards  in  length.  If  the  situation  be  at  all  exposed, 
as  soon  as  the  Peaa  appear  above  ground,  take  as  much  more  soil  from 
between  the  rows  as  will  form  a  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  Peaa  high 
enough  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  Do  not  tread  on  the  land 
more  than  can  be  avoided.  Should  the  ground  have  been  dug  early 
in  the  autumn,  such  crops  as  the  above  may  be  put  in  without  tramp, 
ling  upon  the  soil  at  all  by  simply  using  a  few  boards  about  10  in.  or 
12  in.  wide  that  will  reach  across  the  bed ;  the  little  extra  labour 
involved  in  their  use  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  produce.  Broad 
Beans,  where  required  early,  should  also  now  be  sown.  If  the  laud 
be  at  all  inclined  to  be  wet,  sow  on  the  surface  and  cover  as  recom. 
mended  for  Peas,  in  which  way  it  is  evident  the  seed  will  be  much 
better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  excessive  moist  condition  of  the 
soil.  In  heavy,  retentive  ground,  and  in  localities  where  the  spring 
is  backward,  it  is  far  preferable  to  defer  sowing  for  at  least  a  month. 
The  earliest  sorts  of  Potatoes  should  now  be  placed  in  single  layers  in 
ahallow  boxes,  in  a  place  where  they  will  receive  suffioient  light  to 


cause  the  sprouts  to  grow  stoat  and  strong.  The  best  varieties  for 
general  cultivation  are  the  Ashleaf  Kidneys.  Of  Round  Early  Frame 
kinds,  Handsworth  and  Early  Oxford  are  among  the  best.  The  boxes 
in  which  the  tubers  are  placed  should  be  protected  from  frost.  A 
box  of  Muatard  and  Creaa  may  be  sown  every  week  or  so  in  the  stove 
or  forcing  pit.  Plant  Cabbage  out  according  to  demand  from  the 
store  beds  of  the  autumn  sowings,  and  sow  a  sprinkling  of  some  small 
early  sort  in  a  frame  or  in  a  warm  border.  Rather  than  encumber  the 
ground  any  longer  with  Cardoona,  lift  and  store  them  in  clean  sand  in 
a  shed,  where  they  will  become  blanched,  and  be  always  ready  for 
use.  Examine  the  stored  roots  of  Carrots,  and  remove  all  decaying 
ones,  from  which  out  away  the  decaying  portion,  and  use  the  whole- 
some part  at  once.  Sow  a  few  Early  Horn  Carrot  seeds  on  a  slight 
bottom-heat.  Sow  Cauliflower  seeds  in  frames  in  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Freely  expose  on  every  favourable  opportunity  those  wintered  in 
frames,  and  tilt  up  the  sashes  at  back  and  front  during  rainy  weather. 
Sow  Celery  seeds  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil  in  gentle  heat.  In  case 
of  hard  frost,  protect  the  Celery  in  ridges  with  litter  or  Fern.  Lift 
the  old  plantations  of  Horae  Radish,  and  store  the  roots  in  sand  in  a 
pit  or  cellar,  but  every  particle  of  the  roots,  amall  and  large,  should 
be  removed  from  the  aoil.  Make  fresh  plantations  in  deeply  trenched 
ground.  Sow  some  aeeds  of  the  white  and  green  Paris  Cos  Lettuces 
in  frames,  and  the  Bath  Cos  in  rows  where  they  are  to  remain.  Draw 
the  lights  off  the  frames  containing  late  autumn  aowings  in  favourable 
weather.  If  a  frame  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  sow  some 
Tripoli  or  white  silver-skinned  Ouiona  for  aalading,  as  they  will  come 
in  six  weeks  sooner  than  the  main  outdoor  aowings;  and  what  are  not 
required  for  this  purpose  can  be  used  for  transplanting  purposes. 

Diary. 

January  14. — Puttiog  in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes,  Lobelias,  and 
Alteruantheras.  Removing  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  coming  into  bloom  to 
cooler  quarters.  Looking  over  Pelargoniums,  removing  all  dead  leaves, 
and  stopping  them  where  required,  Levelling  ground,  and  relaying  turf 
in  pleasure  grounds.    Patting  a  little  more  long  Utter  round  Artichokes. 

Jan.  15. — ^Sowing  White  Spauish,  Giant  Roca,  and  Giant  White 
Tripoli  Onions  in  8-in.  pots  for  transplanting.  Emptying  a  four-light 
pit  and  refilling  it  with  manure  and  leaves  for  Cucumbers.  Pushing  for- 
ward digging  and  trenching  as  fast  as  the  weather  wUl  permit.^  Looking 
over  the  Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the 
bottles  where  required.  Turning  over  manure  and  leaves  in  Muscat- 
house,  and  adding  a  little  fresh  manure  to  it  daily.  Getting  on  with  the 
pruning  of  pyramid  Apples  and  Pears. 

Jan.  18. — ^Plantlng  four  long  rows  of  Early  Long-pod  Beans.  Potting 
a  few  small  Primulas.  Making  a  hotbed  for  two  one-light  frames  for 
cuttings.  Getting  in  a  quantity  of  Ash-leaf  Potatoes  in  boxes,  and 
covering  them  over  with  a  little  leaf-mould,  in  order  to  bring  them  for- 
ward for  frames.  Making  a  new  plantation  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
the  ground  being  previously  well  manured  and  trenched. 

Jan.  17. — Sowing  a  boxful  of  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuce.  Putting 
Dahlias  into  gentle  heat  for  cuttings.  Covering  up  more  Endive  to 
blanch.  Taking  up  all  Snow's  White  Winter  Broccoli  that  are  fit  for  use, 
and  putting  them  into  large  spare  frames.  Easter  Beurre  and  Ne 
Plus  Meuri's  Pears  now  in  fine  condition.  Knight's  Monarch  just 
coming  in. 

Jan.  18. — Sowing  Marrow  Peas  in  boxes  for  making  Green  Pea 
soup.  Getting  a  little  more  Mint  and  Tarragon  into  gentle  heat.  Turn- 
ing over  gravel  walks  that  had  got  very  green.  Carting  home  Pea-sticks 
from  the  woods.  Cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds  and  walks,  and 
getting  them  all  rolled  down  firmly. 

Jan.  19. — Putting  in  100  pots  of  Osboru's  Early  Forcing  French 
Beans.  Staking  and  tying  up  Mignonette.  Getting  on  with  the  pruning 
and  nailing  of  Plums  and  Pears.  Clearing  off  all  garden  refuse,  and 
cleaning  up  the  kitchen  garden  walks.  Looking  over  Calceolarias,  picking 
out  rotten  leaves,  and  stopping  them  when  required.  Turning  over 
Mushroom-manure  to  sweeten.  Looking  over  the  fiuit  room,  and 
removing  all  fruits  that  are  bad.  Looking  over  the  Pines,  and  watering 
any  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert— Pines,  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Nuts.  G.  W  .P. 


AnoplophytOR  SoUisaoni.— This  is  a  pretty  little  plant  with  bright  silvery 
foliage,  resembling  that  of  Tillandsia  argentea,  but  broader  and  more  robust 
looking.  The  flowers  are  pink,  and  when  the  plant  is  growing  on  suspended 
blocks  of  wood,  it  has  a  pretty  appearance,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  every 
good  collection  of  stove  plants. — S. 

AUamanda  Sohotti  with  double  Flowers.— We  have  now  in  flower  a  fine 
plant  of  this  growing  in  the  border  of  a  stove.  The  first  bloom  which  it  pro- 
duced was  very  flne  and  perfectly  double.  Another  has  since  made  its  appear- 
ance, hut  it  does  not  differ  from  the  original  form.  Have  any  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  The  Gaedkn  ever  seen  a  double  AUamanda  ?  If  the  shoot  on  which 
the  double  bloom  appeared  be  eliminated  and  successfully  struck,  is  there  any 
chance  of  the  flowers  produced  by  it  retaining  their  doable  form  ?— B.  H. 
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THE  CAVE  MUSHROOM.* 
Tbe  most  complete  account  of  the  cave  culture  of  Mushrooms 
■which  has  been  published  by  any  cultivator  on  the  spot  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  that  recently  published  by  M. 
Lachaume,  which  we  have  translated  for  The  Garden,  and 
herewith  place  before  our  readers. 

The  specific  characteristics  of  the  Common  edible  Mush- 
room, as  cultivated  in  the  subterranean  quarries,  under- 
neath Paris,  consist  in  its  cylindrical  stem  or  support,  formed 
of  a  spongy  tissue,  covered  with  a  thin  skin  and  provided  with 
a  ring  of  fine  filaments,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  expan- 
sion of  the  skin.  The  cup,  supported  by  the  stem,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  spherical  cap  symmetrically  placed  upon  its  support; 
its  colour  is  dead  white  when  it  has  been  grown  in  the  dark, 
but  greyish-brown  when  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  light.  The 
skin  of  the  cap  is  very  thin  and  tears  off  easily  in  strips.  This 
is  an  essential  character  of  the  edible  Mushroom,  for  in  most 
poisonous  varieties  it  is  always  strongly  adherent.  The  inside 
of  the  cap  is  hollow,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  plates  or 
"  gills  "  which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference; 
these  "  gills  "  are  of  a  light  pinkish  hue,  which  changes  to  light 
brown  some  time  after  the  Mushroom  has  been  gathered.  The 
peculiar  odour  of  the  JIushroom  is  very  characteristic,  but  does 
not,  however,  belong  only  to  the  edible  Mushroom  ;  while  the 
pinkish  colour  of  the  gills  forms  one  of  its  distinctive  marks  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  this  colour  has  once  disappeared  the 
Mushroom,  although  it  does  not  become  poisonous,  is  digested 
with  such  difficulty  as  to  produce  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  of  poisoning. 

The  skin  of  ihe  cap  may  vary  in  colour,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular variety;  it  changes  from  white  to  yellowish  grey,  light 
brown  or  cream  colour.  These,  however,  are  only  accessory 
characters.  It  is  more  important,  after  having  well  determined 
the  typical  characteristics  described  above,  to  consider  the  re- 
lations which  the  size  of  the  Mushroom  bears  to  its  culinary 
qualities.  A  good  Mushroom  ought  to  have  a  stem  of  not 
more  than  I5  in.  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  should  be 
half  that  of  the  cap,  the  circular  edge  of  which  should  curve 
inwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  "  gills." 

There  are  frequent  anomalies  in  the  growth  of  the  Mush- 
room ;  for  instance,  we  often  find  them  with  two  heads  grow- 
ing on  one  stem,  the  second  head  being  placed  somewhat 
sideways.  The  Mushroom  which  is  reared  in  the  Paris  quarries 
is  always  much  smaller  than  that  which  grows  naturally  in  old 
Melon  beds,  in  meadows,  or  similar  places.  The  earth  for 
"  soiling"  is  very  poor,  and  contains  but  little  humus;  but  this 
comparatively  slow  growth  is  advantageous  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  medium-sized  Mushrooms  selling  better  than 
very  large  ones  in  the  Paris  market.  At  Vitry,  howt  ver,  a  speci- 
men was  grown  which  weighed  no  less  than  6  lb.  2  oz. ;  the  cap 
was  13  in.  in  diameter  in  its  widest  part,  and  6  in.  where  it  joined 
the  stem.  It  was  presented,  in  1846,  by  MM.  David  and 
Auguste  Amiable  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  presented  them  with 
a  reward  of  100  francs.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  bed 
which  produced  this  wonder  was  otherwise  most  unproductive, 
the  subsequent  growings  yielded  nothing,  its  whole  power 
having  been  apparently  concentrated  upon  this  single  Mush- 
room. M.  Carriere  also  mentions  an  enormous  Mushroom  which 
appeared  suddenly,  in  October,  1872,  in  one  of  the  nursery 
beds  at  the  Jardiu  des  Plantes  after  a  violent  rain  storm  ;  the 
cap  measured  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part  and  6  in.  at 
the  stem,  which  at  li  in.  from  the  soil  measured  2i-  in.  in 
diameter.  The  weight  was  nearly  3J  lbs.  It  was  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  when  cooked  was  of  excellent  flavour. 

To  sum  up,  the  Mushroom,  as  grown  in  the  Paris  quarries, 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  artificial  production.  It  is  whiter  and  smaller 
than  those  grown  in  the  open  air,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
poorness  of  the  soil  and  of  the  deficiency  of  light.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  has  won  its  position  in  the  market ;  it  is  liked  and,  so 
to  speak,  trusted,  and  the  Mushroom  grower  would  gain 
nothing  if  he  tried  to  increase  its  size. 

Varieties. 

We  shall  only  describe  here  those  varieties  which  are  grown 

for  market,  and  which  have  found  a  place  in  ordinary  cookery. 


*  Published  at  the  Libraixie  Agricole,  Paris. 


1st.  The  Small  White  Mushroom,  whose  cap  is  from  f  in. 
to  If  in.  in  diameter,  the  cylindrical  stem  is  2  inches  in  length, 
and  its  flesh  is  more  spongy  than  tha^j  of  the  cap.  This  Mush, 
room  is  greatly  esteemed,  as  it  is  always  eaten  whole. 

2nd.  The  Large  White  Mushroom. — The  cap  sometimes 
measures  as  much  as  3g-  in.  in  diameter  without  the  edges  of 
the  cap  ceasing  to  turn  inwards,  the  stem  is  relatively  short, 
measuring  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  milk-white  ;  the 
skin  of  the  cap,  which  is  firm  and  fleshy,  is  slightly  torn,  and 
the  "  gills  "  are  light  pink. 

3rd.  The  Cream-coloured  Mushroom. — The  stem  is  2  in.  in 
length,  and  h  in.  in  diameter,  and  milky  white.  The  cap  is 
from  2}  in.  to  2|  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  torn  and  clouded 
with  cream-coloured  spots  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  "  gills  " 
are  of  a  beautiful  light  pink. 

4th.  The  Grey  Mushroom. — This  variety  attains  the  largest 
proportions  of  any.  Its  cup  sometimes  measures  13  in.  in 
diameter,  the  open  portion  near  the  stem  being  as  much  as  4| 
in.  across.  The  skin  of  the  cup  is  greyish  buff,  and  is  gene- 
rally torn  into  silky  filaments.  The  stem  is  about  2  in.  high, 
and  Iv  in.  in  diameter;  the  ring  is  highly  developed,  and  con- 
ceals the  "  gills  "  when  the  edges  of  the  cap  are  open.  The 
flesh  is  very  firm,  remarkably  white,  and  emits  a  rich  odour. 
In  spite  of  these  good  qualities,  this  variety  is  less  sought  after 
than  the  others. 


These  varieties  are  pretty  constant  when  grown  under  the 
same  conditions,  but  I  have  seen  spawn  of  the  cream-coloured 
variety,  when  sown  in  a  quarry,  yield  Mushrooms  of  the  pure 
white  variety,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  grow  have  a  great  influence  on  their  colour. 
To  be  certain  of  the  variety  we  are  cultivating,  we  must  grow 
successively  two  crops  from  virgin  spawn,  so  as  to  leave  the  soil 
and  the  nature  of  the  manure  sufficient  time  to  exercise  their 
influence.  For  instance,  virgin  spawn  grown  on  pigeon's 
guano,  may,  when  a  bed  is  first  sown  with  this  spawn,  give  a 
white  or  cream-coloured  Mushroom,  but  the  virgin  spawn, 
grown  on  the  same  bed,  having  been  influenced  by  the  horse- 
manure,  may  produce  a  variety  at  the  second  crop. 

Mushroom  Groiving  in  the    Quarries   and   Oaves  imder 
Paris. 

The  Mushroom;  Caves. — In  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
there  are  3,000  quarries  ;  those  which  have  been  abandoned 
and  which  are  situated  close  to  Paris  at  Montrouge,  Bagneux, 
Vaugirard,  Mery,  Chatillon,  Vitry,  Honilles,  and  St.  Denis 
are  used  by  the  250  Mushroom  growers  of  the  Department. 
There  are  several  of  these  quarries  with  horizontal  galleries 
driven  into  the  calcareous  rock  from  the  level  of  the  road  which 
are  mostly  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  good  sized  cart,  but 
the  majority  can  only  be  entered,  like  a  coal-mine,  by  vertical 
shafts  100  to  125  ft.  deep,  down  which  everything  has  to  pass. 
The  labourers  climb  up  and  down  a  ladder,  and  the  fresh 
manure  is  shovelled  down  the  shaft  from  above,  the  waste 
stuff  and  the  Mushrooms  being  hauled  up  in  baskets  from  be- 
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low  by  means  o£  a  windlass.  The  inside  of  these  quarries  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  irregular  corridors,  varying  in  height  from 
2  ft.  6  in.  to  7  ft.  The  manure  for  making  the  beds  has  often 
to  be  wheeled  to  a  distance  of  nearly  350  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft.  When  there  is  plenty  of  headway,  the  work  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  labourer  rolls  his  load  merrily 
along,  lighted  by  the  lamp  which  hangs  at  the  head  of  his 
wheelbarrow ;  but,  when  the  roof  is  less  than  a  yard  from 
the  floor  of  the  gallery,  hs  must  walk  in  a  stooping  or  even  in 
a  sitting  posture,  pushing  his  heavy  wheelbarrow  painfully 
along.  This  part  of  the  work  is  somewhat  lightened  by  esta- 
blishing relays  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals.  These 
galleries  are  all  thoroughly  ventilated,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  labourers,  but  for  that  of  the  Mushrooms,  which  would  not 
thrive  in  confined  air.  If  the  air  were  not  frequently  changed, 
the  breath  of  the  labourers,  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
lamps,  and  the  gases  given  off  by  the  slow  fermentation  of  the 
manure  would  soon  render  these  quarries  uninhabitable.  The 
ventilation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  small  shafts  sunk  in 
different  parts,  and  surmounted  by  a  tall  wooden  chimney,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  cut  at  an  angle.  The  top  of  the  chim- 
neys should  be  above  the  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  principal 
shaft,  and  the  bevelled  edge  should  be  turned  towards  the 
north.  The  number  of  ventilating  shafts  and  their  distance 
apart  must  be  regulated  by 
the  special  wants  of  each 
mine.  Frequently  the 
Mushroom-growers  c  o  n- 
tent  themselves  with  using 
the  ventilating  shafts  con- 
structed by  the  former 
owners  of  the  quarry,  seeing 
that  the  construction  of 
each  shaft  costs  from  £8  to 
£40,  according  to  its  depth. 
It  sometimes  happens  that 
two  quarries  communicate 
with  each  other,  in  which 
case  the  ventilation  is  an 
easy  matter  ;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  guard  against 
strong  draughts  and  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature, 
which  would  interfere  with 
the  well-being  both  of  the 
men  and  the  Mushrooms. 
For  this  purpose,  the  usual 
means  employed  for  the 
ventilation  of  coal  mines, 
such  as  fires  and  trap  doors, 
is  adopted.  When  the 
entrance  to  the   quarry  is 

by  a  horizontal  gallery,  level  with  the  road,  the  ventilation  is 
comparatively  simple  and  the  work  of  cultivation  much  easier. 
The  quarries  are  let  at  from  £6  to  £16  per  month,  according  to 
the  extent  and  height  of  their  galleries,  and  the  facilities  for 
ventilating  them.  Not  only  should  the  ventilating  currents  be 
regular  in  their  strength  and  motion,  but  it  is  advisable  that 
they  should  always  circulate  in  one  direction.  In  fact,  whenever 
the  direction  of  a  current  changes,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  there  has 
been  a  sudden  change  of  temperature,  either  in  some  parts  of 
the  quarry,  or  on  the  surface  outside,  which  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  the  Mushroom  crop  growing  at  the  time.  Atmos- 
pheric variations,  both  inside  and  out,  must,  therefore  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  quarry  may  not 
rise  or  fall  too  far  above  or  below  the  average,  and  that  the 
ventilating  currents  should  always  be  kept  in  the  same  direc- 
tion and  of  the  same  strength.  If  the  beds  are  in  a  cavern,  the 
draughts  should  be  in  the  direction  of  from  north  to  south, 
and  the  ventilating  shafts,  and  their  dampers,  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  proper 
growth  of  the  Mushrooms  may  be  obtained  at  will.  Proper 
watering  plays  a  great  part  in  Mushroom  culture;  means 
must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  in  the  quarry  itself.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the 
opening  of  the  quarry  and  the  locality  of  the  beds  are  far  away 
from  any  dwelling,  or  well,  in  which  the  case  water  is  conveyed 


to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  in  large  barrels,  holding  about  130 
gallons,  and  mounted  on  wheels.  By  means  of  a  sail-cloth  hose , 
which  is  attached  to  the  tap  of  the  barrel,  the  water  is  led  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  where  it  is  stored  in  large  tubs  or 
tanks.  In  some  quarries  sufficient  water  filters  through  the 
rook  for  the  supply  of  the  beds.  This,  of  course,  is  a  piece  of 
good  luck  for  the  Mushroom-grower.  In  either  case,  the  water 
is  distributed  by  hand-watering-cans — a  long  and  laborious 
process ;  but  M.  Renaudot  hit  on  the  happy  notion  of  using  a 
machine,  consisting  of  a  large  tin  or  zinc  barrel  capable  of 
holding  5  or  6  gallons  of  water,  and  carried  on  a  man's 
shoulders  like  a  knapsack.  To  the  lower  part  is  attached  a 
tube,  ending  with  a  Rose,  and  provided  with  a  tap  for  turning 
the  supply  on  and  off  at  will,  so  that  the  labourer  can  water 
the  beds  as  he  walks  along,  copiously  or  slightly,  according  to 
the  amount  of  watering  they  require  in  different  spots.  It  is 
true  that  this  method  is  not  applicable  in  caves  where  the 
height  of  the  roof  of  the  galleries  is  less  than  that  of  a  man  ; 
but  in  other  caves,  such  as  those  of  M.  Renaudot,  at  Mery,  it  is 
of  great  service,  both  to  master  and  man.  It  may  be  mentioned 
incidentally  that  the  galleries  of  M.  Renaudot's  magnificent 
quarries  are  no  less  than  H  miles  long,  and  13  ft.  high  from 
floor  to  roof  The  principal  entrance  of  the  quarries  is  in 
Mery  itself,  close  to  the  station  of  the  railway  which  conveys 
the  manure  from  Paris. 
When  visiting  M.  Renau- 
dot's quarries,  in  May, 
1873,  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  witnessing  the  influ- 
ence of  keeping  the  air  at 
a  proper  temperature.  The 
outside  temperature  was 
53|°  F.  the  inside  nearly  5° 
lower.  The  beds,  which 
were  protected  from  the 
draught  by  the  windings  of 
the  galleries,  were  covered 
with  Mushrooms  ready  for 
gathering  ;  whilst  on  those 
which  were  in  the  full  cur- 
rent, the  Mushrooms  had 
hardly  begun  to  make  their 
appearance,  even  on  those 
beds  which  had  been  made 
a  day  earlier. 

The  QuALixr  of  tub 
Manure.  —  Success  in 
Mushroom-growing  de- 
pends very  much  on  the 
quality  of  the  manure  em- 
ployed; the  choice,  there- 
fore, of  the  sources  from 
which  the  supply  is  obtained  is  an  important  point  for  the  Mush- 
room-grower. Observation  and  experience  have  showed  that 
the  best  manure  for  this  purpose  is  that  from  entire  horses 
abundantly  fed,  on  dry,  good,  heating  food,  such  as  those  of  the 
Paris  Omnibus  Company,  and  the  principal  carters  and  carriers 
who  always  use  horses  of  this  description.  The  droppings 
from  such  horses  are  always  dry  and  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  ammonia,  and  the  phosphates,  and  ferment  easily. 
After  this  kind  of  manure  we  may  rank  those  of  the  mule,  the 
ass,  the  sheep,  and  the  rabbit ;  but  the  same  rule  applies  in  these 
instances  as  in  the  other — the  harder  the  animals  work  and  the 
more  heating  is  their  diet,  the  more  valuable  is  their  manure. 
The  manure  of  milch  cows  and  animals  fed  on  green  food  is 
worthless,  from  being  too  watery.  That  from  riding  or  car- 
riage horses,  which  are  only  worked  now  and  then,  is  but  poor 
in  quality,  in  spite  of  their  good  feeding,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  mixed  with  too  much  straw,  besides  which  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently impregnated  with  urine,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
keeping  luxurious  stables  in  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness. 
The  price  of  manure,  inside  Paris,  is  as  follows  :  Omnibus 
horses,  18  centimes,  about  If  d.  per  head  per  day  ;  cab  and  fly 
horses,  14  centimes,  about  l^d.  per  day;  tradesmen's  cart- 
horses, 12  to  14  centimes,  from  l^d.  to  Ijd.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  Mushroom-grower  should  have  the 
best  quality  of  manure,  but  he  must  lay  his  plans  so  well  that  he 
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can  always  have  sufficient  material  at  his  command  to  make  a 
new  bed  within  two  or  three  days.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must 
apply  to  M.  Chedeville,  the  contractor  for  nearly  all  the  manure 
in  Paris,  who  will  speedily  enable  him  to  procure  the  proper 
quality  and  quantity  within  the  time  specified.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  expended  in  procuring  the  right  kind  of  manure,  as 
negligence  and  false  economy  are  simply  productive  of  loss  by 
leading  to  poor  crops,  and  a  deficient  supply  of  spawn.  Good 
manure  is,  undoubtedly,  the  dearest  material  which  the  Mush- 
room-grower has  to  purchase,  but  the  whole  of  it  is  not  lost. 
As  soon  as  a  bed  will  yield  no  more  Mushrooms,  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  dismantled,  and  the  exhausted  manure  is  sent  up  the 
shaft  to  the  top,  where  it  is  easily  sold  at  from  -Is.  '2d.  to 
5s.  lOd.  per  cubic  meter,  about  33  cubic  feet.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  that  not  more  than  a  cubic  meter,  or  foot, 
of  spent  manure  is  produced  from  2  to  2i  cubic  meters  or  feet 
of  the  fresh  material.  In  any  case,  it  is  much  sought  after  by 
farmers  and  gardeners.  The  latter  use  it  in  large  quantities  for 
flowerbeds  and  pricked  out  vegetables.  In  the  quarries,  where 
carts  can  enter,  the  spent  manure  can  easily  be  sold  at  from 
5d.  to  6d.  per  meter  run,  as  it  lies  on  the  beds.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  this  spent  material  could  be  used  for  Mushroom- 
growing,  but  it  is  an  error.  Here  and  there,  possibly,  a  few 
white  filaments  may  be  seen,  which  are  easily  mistaken  for 
Mushroom-spawn,  but  they  are  nothing  but  inert,  sterile  par- 
ticles of  spent  mycelium  which  are  generally  mouldy.  It  would 
simply  be  to  court  a  failure  to  attempt  to  grow  Mushrooms 
with  exhausted  material. 

The  Formation  of  the  Manure  Heap. — Making  up  the 
manure  heap  which  is  to  supply  the  beds  with  material  at  the 
proper  stage  of  fermentation,  is  an  important  operation,  which 
requires  great  care  and  experience.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  long 
habit  and  acute  observation  that  the  Mushroom-grower  can 
recognise  the  exact  point  of  fermentation  which  tlie  manure 
must  reach  before  it  is  in  the  right  condition  for  making  up 
into  beds.  To  make  a  manure  heap,  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of 
the  shaft  must  be  chosen.  It  should  be  dry,  flat,  and  clean, 
and  as  near  the  water  supply  as  possible.  The  necessary 
quantity  of  manure  is  first  heaped  up  roughly  on  the  particu- 
lar spot  chosen,  and  allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  several 
days,  after  which  the  heap  must  be  properly  formed.  The 
heap  is  a  mass  of  manure  to  which  a  more  or  less  elongated 
cubical  form  has  been  given,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
manure  at  the  Mushroom-grower's  disposal,  or  the  length  of 
the  beds  to  be  formed.  A  cubic  metre  of  heaped  manure,  pro- 
perly prepared,  gives  a  length  of  ten  metres  run,  when  placed 
on  the  beds,  and  a  wheelbarrow  load  will  give  one  metre.  The 
heap  is  begun  nearest  the  spot  where  the  last  load  of  manure 
has  been  shot,  and  is  confined  within  the  proper  bounds  by  a 
border  of  boards,  the  length  of  which  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  beds  for  which  the  manure  is  intended.  The  smallest 
heaps  in  the  Paris  quarries  are  5^  yards  long  by  4^  yards  across 
and  f  yard  high.  The  position  of  the  border  being  marked, 
the  manure  is  heaped  up,  shaking  each  fork  full  of  stuff  so  as 
to  mix  the  droppings  and  the  straw  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
taking  care  that  the  damp  and  dry  portions  should  be  well 
amalgamated.  All  foreign  bodies,  too,  such  as  wood,  irou,  &c., 
should  be  scrupulously  picked  oat  and  rejected.  When  the 
heap  is  begun,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  meter  high,  at  first,  with 
an  incline  of  about  30  to  35  in  100.  It  must  then  be  frequently 
forked,  mixing  the  parts  together,  and  watering  the  heap 
whenever  it  becomes  too  dry.  The  heap,  once  formed,  the  in- 
cline is  kept  on  the  side  which  has  last  been  finished,  the  sides 
being  properly  dressed  with  the  fork,  all  the  scraps  being 
gathered  up  and  added  to  the  heap.  The  last  operation  is  to 
tread  down  the  heap  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  height  of  f  yard. 
The  heap  should  now  remain  undisturbed  for  six  or  seven 
days. 

First  Turning  Over. — At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  days,  the 
heap  must  be  turned  over,  beginning  at  the  side  where  the 
gauge  has  been  left  open.  The  border  is  re-marked,  and  the 
manure  is  well  turned  over  and  shaken  with  care,  for  the  space 
of  a  meter,  the  whole  being  equally  watered,  so  that  every  por- 
tiDn  should  be  evenly  damp.  The  outer  and  drier  parts  of  the 
heap  shou.ld  be  carefully  turned  into  the  middle.  The  opera- 
tion is  continued  till  the  whole  of  the  bed  has  been  turned 
over.     It  is  then  trimmed  up  and  made  into  the  proper  shape, 


beaten  down,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  another 
six  or  seven  days.  The  amount  of  water  necessary  is  indicated 
by  the  comparative  dryness  or  dampness  which  the  bed  exhibits 
during  the  first  turning  over. 

Second  Turning  Over. — Six  or  seven  days  after  the  first 
turning  over,  that  is  to  say  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  after 
beginning  the  work,  the  bed  will  be  found  to  be  lower  by  some 
i  inches  than  it  was  at  first.  The  outer  surface  is  brown,  and 
a  strong  fermentation  is  still  going  on.  The  manure  has,  how- 
over  lost  its  primitive  odour.  The  interior  of  the  heap,  too, 
has  changed  ;  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a  number  of 
whitish  particles  distributed  through  it,  showing  where  the 
fermentation  has  been  strongest.  The  second  turning  over  is 
performed  in  the  same  way  as  the  first,  taking  care  to  water 
each  layer  when  it  reaches  a  thickness  of  a  foot.  It  is  then 
beaten  down  to  about  a  yard  in  height,  trimmed  and  watered. 
In  about  three  days  it  will  have  fallen  to  a  height  of  about  f  of 
a  yard.  The  fifteenth  day  after  the  heap  has  been  commenced,  it 
is  broken  up  and  the  contents  carried  away  to  the  spot  where  the 
Mushroom  beds  are  made.  Such  are  the  general  rules  for 
the  formation  and  turning  over  of  the  manure  heap,  but  it  is  often 
necessary  to  introduce  modifications  into  them.  For  instance, 
it  often  happens  that,  during  a  rainy  winter,  or  a  thaw,  fer- 
mentation goes  on  with  great  irregularity,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  manure  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
finish  the  work  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  By  adopting  this 
precaution,  the  losses  sustained  during  the  very  rainy  winter 
of  1872-73  might  have  been  avoided.  In  that  year  most  of  the 
manure  heaps  were  obliged  to  be  sold  for  spent  manure,  the 
fermentation  having  proceeded  with  great  irregularity.  "We 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  manure  we 
are  using  ;  for  instance,  that  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  urine  mixed  with  much  rotted  matter,  ferments  most  rapidly, 
consequently  the  operation  of  turning  over  must  be  regulated 
accordingly.  The  turning  over,  to  be  effective,  must  be  per- 
formed at  the  proper  time  and  not  too  often.  For  instance,  the 
manure  supplied  to  the  Mushroom-growers  of  Mery  is  loaded 
into  a  cart  at  the  stables,  carted  to  the  railway  station,  where 
it  is  transferred  to  a  truck.  When  it  reaches  Mery,  it  is  once 
more  unloaded  into  a  cart,  which  conveys  it  to  the  spot  where 
the  first  heap  is  made.  It  is,  therefore,  turned  over  twice  more 
in  transit  than  the  manure  which  is  carted  direct  to  the  quarries 
near  Paris.  These  extra  turnings  over  do  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  manure,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  more  broken  up 
and  preserves  its  heat  during  a  much  shorter  space  of  time. 
The  prepared  manure,  when  made  into  a  bed,  ought  to  be 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  without  leaving  any  trace  of  dampness 
on  the  fingers,  it  ought,  in  fact  to  show  a  certain  amount  of 
elasticity,  without  being  too  moist.  Its  odour  should  differ  from 
that  of  fresh  manure,  its  colour  should  be  brownish  yellow,  with 
a  certain  mixture  of  whitish  particles.  The  temperature  should 
be  about  ^  of  that  of  the  first  fermentation.  French  Mushroom 
growers  use  a  term  signifying  "  knocking  down  the  manure 
heap,"  "abattre  le  plancher"  for  building  it  up.  The  expression 
is,  of  course,  incorrect,  and  would  tend  to  mislead  any  one  not 
acquainted  with  its  real  meaning.  When  the  contents  of  the 
manure  heap  is  to  be  carried  to  the  spot  where  the  bed  is  to  be 
made,  in  wheelbarrows,  if  the  heap  is  near  the  shaft,  but  by 
carts  if  it  is  far  away.  The  manure  deposited  either  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  galleries,  may  re- 
main there  for  three  or  four  days  and  beaten  down  if  it  be- 
comes too  dry.  It  is  then  carried  for  a  distance,  which  some- 
times reaches  nearly  700  yards,  and  is  thrown  out  in  small 
heaps,  at  regular  intervals,  forming  what  are  called  "  chains." 
These  "  chains  "  once  formed,  the  formation  of  the  bed  is  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Formation  of  the  Mushroom-heels  in  the  Quarries. 

We  left  the  prepared  manure  deposited  in  the  galleries  in  the 
form  of  chains.  These  chains  are  parallel  with  the  walls  of 
the  galleries,  and  form  as  many  longitudinal  rows  as  there 
are  beds  to  be  formed.  The  number  of  beds  in  each  gallery  is 
variable,  depending,  first  of  all,  on  the  width  of  the  cavern, 
and,  secondly,  on  the  judgment  of  the  laboures.  Generally  the 
beds  measure  from  17  in.  to  20  in.  wide  at  their  base,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  path  of  about  1  ft.  wide,  or 
even  less.  These  data  are  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  calculate  the 
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number  of  beds  that  can  be  made  in  a  gallery  of  a  given  -width. 
The  beds  are  built  up  by  the  hand,  and  not  with  the  fork ; 
first,  because  working  with  the  fork  would  be  impossible  in 
low  galleries,  and  secondly,  because  the  labourer  has  better 
control  over  his  work  when  using  his  hands  and  fingers.  He 
begins  with  one  of  the  beds  which  are  against  the  sides  of  the 
gallery,  the  surface  of  which  slopes  gently  downwards  from 
the  wall.  The  labourer  takes  the  manure  up  by  double  hand- 
fuls,  shakes  it  up  well,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  base  of  the 
bed  for  a  width  of  from  18  in.  to  20  in.  He  makes  the  portion 
next  the  wall  4  in.  higher  than  the  outer  edge,  and,  still  adding 
fresh  manure,  he  presses  it  with  his  hands  and  knees,  so  as  to 
make  it  into  an  even  mass.  He  continues  thus  until  the 
bed  is  sufficiently  high,  always  taking  care  that  it  shall  incline 
downwards  from  the  wall,  and  finishing  off  by  rounding  the 
surface  gently.  The  inclination  of  the  bed  should  be  such, 
that  the  earth  to  be  afterwards  added  for  "  soiling"  shall  not 
slide  off.  He  next  forms  the  beds  in  the  centre,  but  with  a 
rounded  double  incline  like  the  top  of  a  trunk,  taking  care  to 
leave  sufficient  space  between  each,  and  finishing  up  with  a  bed 
with  a  single  incline  against  the  opposite  wall.  The  centre 
beds  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  they  are  rounded  off,  as  described  above,  in  such  a  way 
that  they  are  nearly  flat  on  the  top  for  a  width  of  about  6  in. 
or  7  in.  The  height  of  the  beds  from  the  ground  is  from  18  in. 
to  20  in.,  and  is  generally  equal  to  their  base.  As  the  bed 
approaches  completion  it  is  divested  of  all  loose  straws  and 
pieces  with  the  hand,  using  the  fingers  like  the  teeth  of  a 
rake.  The  sides  being  made  trim  and  ship-shape,  the  dressings 
are  gathered  up  from  the  floor  and  sprinkled  on  the  bed, 
so  that  there  is  no  litter  or  waste.  As  each  layer  is  placed 
on  the  bed  it  is  beaten  down  firmly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
BO  as  to  obtain  an  even,  gently  sloping  surface  throughout. 
Some  labourers  trim  the  beds  as  they  make  them,  layer  by 
layer,  but  it  matters  little  which  plan  is  adopted  as  regards  the 
final  result,  as  it  is  never  necessary  to  retrace  one's  steps — no 
small  advantage  where  the  paths  are  very  narrow.  The  beds 
are  made  by  piece-work,  the  men  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
15  centimes  (l|d.)  per  fathom  of  6  ft.  A  good  workman  can 
make  forty  fathoms  a  day,  making  his  wages  6  francs 
(4s.  ll^d.)  per  day.  The  cost  of  the  beds  per  fathom  in  the 
Paris  quarries  for  labour  and  material  is  2  francs  (Is.  8d.). 
At  Mery,  owing  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  material  and  to  its 
having  to  be  brought  a  long  distance,  the  cost  per  fathom  is 
increased  to]  5  francs  (4s.). 

M.  Eenaudot,  of  Mery,  invented  a  method  of  moulding  the 
beds  in  the  form  of  gigantic  bricks.  The  manure  for  this 
purpose  was  shovelled  into  moulds  of  sheet  iron  of  the  proper 
shape,  open  at  the  top  like  square  cake  tins,  and  well  pressed 
down.  The  mould  with  the  "  brick"  of  compressed  manure  was 
then  carried  to  the  spot  by  two  men  and  turned  over,  the 
operation  being  repeated  until  the  necessary  length  of  bricks, 
iaid  end  to  end,  was  obtained.  The  great  difficulty  which  M. 
Eenaudot  encountered  was  that,  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
operation  was  executed,  there  were  always  gaps  between  each 
"  brick,"  so  that  the  bed  was  divided  into  a  number  of  sections 
instead  of  being  continuous.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  "  bricks" 
could  not  have  been  made  longer,  but  this  would  have  caused 
too  great  an  increase  of  labour ;  besides  which  it  was  discovered 
in  practice  that  when  the  bricks  exceeded  a  certain  size,  fer- 
mentation set  in  with  such  vigour  .that  the  manureheated,  giving 
off  gaseous  vapours,  which,  condensing  on  the  roof  of  the 
gallery,  fell  on  the  growing  Mushrooms'  and  spoiled  them. 
The  bed,  too,  could  not  be  sown  while  it  was  hot ;  the  labourer, 
therefore,  had  to  wait  until  it  became  cool  again  before 
completing  his  work.  This  method  had,  therefore,  to  be 
abandoned  also. 

Mushroom  Bed-mdidng  in  ordinary  Cellars. 

When  Mushrooms  are  grown  in  cellars,  the  same  course  of 
proceeding  is  adopted  as  when  they  are  grown  in  quarries. 
Certain  modifications,  however,  are  necessary,  according  to  the 
locality  and  the  scale  on  which  they  are  grown.  As  the  scale 
on  which  they  can  be  grown  in  cellars  is  necessarily  a  small 
one,  it  will  be  as  well  to  calculate  the  length  of  beds  we  must 
have  in  order  to  provide  for  a  continuous  supply,  basing  our 
figures  on  those  arrived  at  by  wholesale  growers.    Taking 


one-twelfth  of  this  length  for  each  month's  work,  we  are  almost 
certain  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  beds  in  the  cellar  will  naturally  depend  on 
the  space  at  our  command.  Whether  large  or  small,  however,we 
must  adopt  exactly  the  same  method  of  culture  as  if  the  beds 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  We  must  also  economise  space 
as  much  as  possible.  Given  the  cellar,  one  may  make  Mush- 
room beds  in  it  almost  anywhere — on  shelves  against  the 
wall,  under  the  staircase,  or  even  on  the  staircase,  if  the  width 
of  the  steps  will  admit  of  it.  The  beds  may  also  be  higher 
and  wider  than  those  in  the  quarries ;  but  in  this  case  they 
require  a  larger  amount  of  watching,  as  the  fermentation  is 
apt  to  become  uncontrollable.  All  abnormal  heating  must  be 
avoided  now,  especially  when  the  manure  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently worked.  This  elevation  of  temperature,  owing  to  the 
fermentation  becoming  too  strong,  renders  it  necessary  to 
delay  sowing  the  spawn.  The  best  remedy  for  such  conduct  is 
to  allow  the  bed  time  to  regain  its  proper  temperature  ;  but 
where  this  is  not  practicable,  we  may  bring  down  the  heat  by 
making  a  number  of  holes  in  the  bed.  Every  yard  or  so  a 
stick  as  thick  as  a  broom-handle  is  plunged  into  the  heated 
mass,  and]worked  round  so  as  to  produce  a  funnel-shaped  hole. 
The  vapours  and  gases  generated  in  the  interior  escape  by  these 
outlets,  which  may  be  filled  up  when  the  manure  has  become 
cool.  The  manure  may  also  be  turned  over  with  a  fork  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  gaps  between  the  layers,  which  should  be 
filled  up  before  spawn  sowing  is  begun.  For  cellar  work  we  must 
highly  recommend  the  beds  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  conical 
mounds.  The  great  advantages  of  this  mode  of  forming  the 
beds  is,  that  they  take  up  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
space  ;  they  can  be  dismantled  and  renewed  with 
greater  facility  than  the  beds  already  described ;  and  as  only 
small  quantities  of  manure  are  used,  the  danger  of  heating  is 
almost  entirely  avoided.  Conical  mounds  of  properly  prepared 
manure  may  be  formed  almost  in  any  cellar.  Each  conical 
ridge  measures  about  2  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  in  thickness.  We 
commence  by  carefully  laying  down  a  compact  mass  of  manure 
which  is  to  form  the  base  of  the  bed.  It  is  next  heightened 
gradually  with  more  manure,  taking  care  to  press  it  down 
firmly,  so  that  the  sides  may  keep  solid  when  they  are  trans- 
formed into  a  rounded  angle  of  90°.  The  conical  ridge  being 
well  trimmed  and  dressed,  it  is  beaten  down  with  a  narrow 
wooden  shovel  and  left  for  about  eight  days,  so  that  it  may 
have  time  to  get  rid  of  its  heat.  After  having  tested  in  the 
way  already  indicated  the  fitness  of  the  bed  to  receive  the 
spawn,  the  sowing  is  commenced  in  three  rows.  The  first  row 
should  be  about  6  in.  above  the  ground,  each  row  being  the 
same  distance  from  the  other.  The  bits  of  spawn  should  be 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  8  in.  from  each  other  in  quincunx. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  conical  ridge  is  at  the  proper  point, 
the  operation  of  beating  down  may  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 
A  fortnight  after  the  the  beds  may  be  "  soiled."  Their  fitness 
for  this  operation  may  be  seen  by  their  outside  surface  being 
covered  with  white  filaments  radiating  in  all  directions,  which 
give  the  beds  a  bluish  appearance.  The  "soiling"  maybe 
done  either  with  the  hand  or  the  shovel,  and  nothing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  but  to  water  the  soil  with  a  fine-rosed  can 
wherever  it  shows  signs  of  becoming  too  dry.  The  slope  of  the 
ridges  being  rather  steep,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wash  away 
the  soil  when  watering  the  beds.  At  the  end  of  about  forty 
days  the  Mushrooms  will  begin  to  appear,  and  the  beds  ought 
to  afford  a  daily  supply  for  three  months,  if  care  be  taken  to  fill 
up  each  hole  with  soil  immediately  after  the  Mushrooms  are 
gathered.  Here  I  must  make  a  practical  observation.  Various 
writers  on  Mushroom  culture  have  said  that  success  can  only  be 
obtained  by  operating  on  large  quantities  of  material,  extending 
over  a  length  of  12  or  14  yards  ;  but  I  must  protest  against  this 
assertion,  for  my  Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  with  about  a 
cubic  metre  of  manure,  or  less,  we  may  arrive  at  an  excellent 
result,  success  depending  much  more  on  the  quality  of  the 
manure  we  use  rather  than  on  the  quantity,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  care  which  we  have  bestowed  on  its  preparation.  The  best 
cellars  for  Mushroom  culture  are  those  which  have  a  great 
depth,  a  high  roof,  and  are  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
draught  of  air  can  easily  be  set  up.  If  the  cellar  is  shallow 
and  very  dry,  the  floor  must  be  watered  f  or  sevei-al  days  before  the 
beds  are  begun.     The  air-holes  should  be  shut  during  the  day 
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and  opened  at  night.  There  is  a  separate  system  to  be  pursued 
with  each  variety  of  cellar,  which  can  be  learned  by  experience 
by  the  aid  of  the  principles  laid  down  above.  Beyond  these 
little  details,  all  the  operations  are  the  same  as  in  carrying  out 
Mushroom  culture  on  a  large  scale. 

Preparation  of  Masliroom  Spawn. 
The  spawn  is  the  seed  of  the  Mushroom,  and  is  called  by 
botanists  the  mycelium.  It  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  num- 
ber of  white  threads,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in  all 
directions,  and  adhering  to  the  scraps  of  straw  contained  in  the 
manure,  with  which  they  form  a  kind  of  felted  mass,  which, 
when  dry,  forms  the  friable  masses  known  to  French  Mushroom- 
growers  as  galettes,  or  cakes.  These  cakes  of  spawn  have  the 
property  of  remaining  fertile  for  many  years,  if  they  are  kept 
in  a  dry,  airy,  well. ventilated  place.  Mushroom  spawn  is  found 
naturally  on  the  under  sides  of  old  water  beds  and  manure  heaps 
which  have  remained  undisturbed  for  a  lengthened  period. 
This  kind  of  natural  spawn  is  not,  however,  always  the  best  for 
sowing  Mushroom  beds.  Sowings  are  often  made  with  spawn 
taken  from  old  beds,  or  from  a  bed  which  has  ceased  to  yield 
Mushrooms,  but  by  so  doing  we  enlist  ill-luck  on  our  side.  The 
best  spawn  to  use  is  what  is  called  "  virgin  spawn,"  that  is  to 
say,  which  has  not 
yet  produced  Mush- 
rooms.  In  this 
country  this  kind  of 
spawn  may  be  pro- 
cured of  any  respect- 
a  b  1  e  nurseryman 
under  the  name  of 
"  French  spawn."  It 
differs  from  English 
spawn  by  being  in 
the  form  of  small 
tufty  cakes,  instead 
of  in  compact  blocks. 
Large  Mushroom 
growers,  however, 
always  provide  them- 
selves with  their 
own  spawn  by  taking 
it  from  a  bed  which 
is  just  about  to  pro- 
duce its  crop,  or 
which  has  already 
produced  a  few  small 
Mush  rooms.  By 
adopting  this  plan 
they  avoid  all  ex- 
pense of  transport, 
besides  the  still 
heavier  expense  of 
paying  for  what 
they  can  produce  themselves.  By  sacrificing  an  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  _  the  last  crop,  they  obtain  sufficient 
material  for  beginning  again  at  almost  no  expense.  It  is  true 
that  by  thus  "  breeding  in  and  in,"  as  it  were,  the  Mushrooms 
show  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  in  quality  after  a  time; 
new  spawn  must  therefore  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
any  signs  of  deterioration  begin  to  manifest  themselves. 
It  is  by  attentively  watching  natural  facts  that  we  gain  our 
knowledge  of  natural  processes,  and  apply  them  to  our  own 
use  and  profit.  If  we  examine  this  peculiar  method  of  Mush- 
i-oom  growth,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  or  under  the 
ground,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matters  placed  under  certain  conditions  of 
temperature,  humidity,  and  light.  By  complying  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  same  conditions,  we  shall  succeed  in  producing 
as  we  like,  when  we  like,  and  as  long  as  we  like,  a  regular 
supply  of  this  mycelium,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  seems  to 
be  produced  by  accident  and  caprice. 

(To  le  continued.J 


Mr.  RicHiBD  Deah's  Catalogue  o£  Potatoes  will  be  found  of  service  to  those 
vrho  take  an  interest  in  this  eaoulent.  It  contains  minute  descriptions  of  sixty- 
six  of  the  best  varieties. 


fxjJ^te  cx:. 


NEW  SWEET  PEA— BUTTERFLY. 

Drawn  by  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

This  beautiful  variety  was  raised  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Son's 
seed  grounds  at  Reading.  Its  flowers,  as  will  be  seen,  have  a 
pure  white  ground,  delicately  laced  with  lavender-blue,  tints 
which  contrast  admirably  with  the  scarlet,  black,  rose,  white,  and 
other  colours  to  be  found  in  Sweet  Peas  already  in  cultivation. 
It  therefore  supplies  a  want  hitherto  existing  in  this  favourite 
class  of  hardy,  sweet-scented,  climbing  annuals.  It  possesses 
the  same  robust  habit  as  the  older  varieties,  and  has  proved 
itself  to  be  perfectly  true  to  colour  and  character.  The 
annexed  plate  scarcely  does  justice  to  this  Pea,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  giving  to  the  flowers  that  softness  and 
delicacy  which  they  naturally  possess.  Vigorous  plants  of  it 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  Sutton  were  covered  with  flowers,  of  which 
the  plate  gives  only  a  faint  idea,  the  flower  being  one  consist- 
ing of  neutral  tints  very  difficult  to  render  in  colour  printing. 
From  having  seen  the  plant,  however,  on  several  occasions,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  an  annual  of  exceotional  merit,  and  worthy  of|a 
place  in  every  garden.     It  would  deserve  also  what  Sweet  Peas 

so  often  do  not  get — 
good  culture  and  a 
good  position. 


A  Rjck  of  Mushroi 


Pelargoniums. — 

At  whatever  season  of 
the  year  we  visit 
Covent  Garden  we 
never  fail  to  find  the 
flowers  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums playing  an 
important  part  in 
bouquets  and  other 
floral  devices,  but 
especially  daring  the 
dull  months  of  winter 
are  they  to  be  found, 
and  at  this  time  of 
year  their  bright, 
lively  colours  are  much 
more  appreciated  than 
when  they  are  so  plen. 
tiful  in  every  garden 
and  park  in  summer. 
Now  that  we  have  such 
a  rich  store  of  beauti. 
f  ul  varieties  of  Pelar- 
goniums in  our  gar- 
dene, much  more  might 
be  done  by  private 
growers  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  a  good 
display  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  providing  a  good  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  Growers  for  market  manage  their  plants  in  this  way  : — In 
June  cuttings  are  struck  in  the  open  air,  and,  when  well  roots  i,  they 
are  potted  in  5. in.  or  6. in.  pots,  and  folly  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 
A  sandy  loam,  without  any  addition  of  mannre  of  any  kind,  is  used 
in  potting,  in  order  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  short-jointed  wood, 
which  will  ripen  thoroughly.  For  the  promotion  of  the  same  object, 
no  more  water  is  given  them  at  the  roots  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  health.  The  shoots  are  stopped  twice  before  the 
middle  of  August.  In  September,  or  when  the  weather  becomes 
unfavourable,  the  plants  are  placed  on  inverted  flower-pots  in  light, 
dry,  airy  houses.  As  the  blooms  begin  to  push,  a  little  guano-water 
is  given  once  a  week,  and  a  little  heat  is  applied,  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  of  the  house  dry.  The  flowers  are  gathered  as  they  expand  until 
spring,  when  the  plants  are  out  down,  pushed  again  into  growth,  and 
when  in  flower  are  sold  for  window  decoration.  Where  in  private 
establishments  large  beds  of  Pelargoniums  are  required  during  the 
summer,  plants  to  furnish  them  might  be  grown  in.  this  way  ;  and 
instead  of  the  houses  being  filled  with  store-pots  containing  small 
plants,  a  good  display  of  bloom  and  an  abundance  of  cut  flowers 
might  be  secured  ;  and  in  summer,  when  bedded  out,  each  plant  thus 
grown  would  be  quite  equal  to  three  or  four  of  the  ordinary  bedding 
plants,  and  if  planted  rather  thickly  an  immediate  effect  would  be 
the  result ;  and,  moreover,  these  plants  would  flower  much  more 
profusely  than  young  ones. — C.  S. 
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AURIOULAS-OLD  AND  NEW. 
It  must  not  be  sapposod  that  the  estimate  of  a  good  Auricula  held  by 
modern  florists  is  one  belonging  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Aa 
far  back  as  1733,  there  was  published  the  second  edition  of  a  floricul- 
tural  work  bearing  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Auricula,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  beauties  of  Auriculas  were 
appreciated,  and  their  culture  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  a 
much  earlier  period  even  than  that  just  named.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  evident  that  the  taste  for  a  symmetrical  flower  existed  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  florists  of  that  day  equally  and  as  spiritedly  took 
advantage  of  every  improvement  as  we  do  now.  This  the  following 
character  of  a  good  Auricula  required  at  that  time  clearly  shows  : — 
"  1.  The  stem  of  the  flower  should  clear  the  foliage,  and  be  aufiioiently 
strong  to  support  the  bloom."  It  maybe  remarked  that  at  the 
National  Auricula  Show,  held  in  Manchester  in  the  spring,  supports 
are  not  allowed  to  the  stems  of  flowers.  It  is  held  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  good  cultivation  when  the  flower-stem  can  support  the  truss  of 
bloom  in  an  erect  state,  while  weakly  and  ill.grown  plants  with  high 
stems  have  a  fictitious  value  given  to  them  when  supported  by  a  stick. 
In  the  south,  i.e.,  about  London,  Auriculas  are  shown  so  supported, 
and  it  is  held  thst  the  plants  have  a  neater  and  more  attractive 
appearance  in  consequence. 

The  second  article  of  the  code  of  properties  of  the  old  florists  was 
as  follows: — "2.  The  foot.stalk  of  the  flowers  should  be  short,  that 
the  truss  may  be  regular  and  dense.  3.  The  pipe  or  neck  of  each 
flower  should  be  short  and  the  flower  large  and  flat,  being  no  wise 
inclinable  to  cup.  4.  That  the  flowers  are  very  bright  and  well  pro- 
portioned. 5.  That  the  eye  of  the  flower  be  round,  and  the  paste  of 
a  good  white,  and  that  the  tube  or  neck  be  not  too  wide."  And  as 
a  kind  of  foot  note  to  this  table  of  properties,  there  is  appended 
this  remark  :  "All  flowers  of  this  kind  that  want  any  of  the  above, 
mentioned  properties  are  now  rejected  by  all  good  florists,  for  as  the 
varieties  every  year  increase  from  seeds,  so  the  bad  ones  are  turned 
out  to  make  room  for  their  betters."  It  thus  appears  that  the  florists 
of  1733  were  familiar  with  the  properties  of  a  good  Auricula,  and 
that  they  have  handed  down  to  us  rules  to  which  we  cannot  object  at 
the  present  day,  so  far  as  they  go.  There  are,  however,  little 
omissions  ;  the  necessary  properties  of  the  tube  are  not  mentioned  ; 
it  is  important  to  the  finish  of  a  first-rate  flower  that  the  tube  be 
circular  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour  ;  that  the  thrum  or  male  parts 
be  prominent  and  sufficiently  bold ;  that  the  tube  does  not  appear 
naked.  And  for  an  Auricula  pip  to  be  correct,  the  size  of  the  tube 
should  regulate  the  three  other  portions  of  the  flower,  viz.,  the  paste, 
ground  colour,  and  edging,  for  whatever  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
half  that  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  paste  surrounding  it ;  also  of 
that  of  the  ground  or  body  colour ;  and  also  of  the  green,  grey,  or 
white  that  may  form  the  outer  edging.  Let  anyone  apply  this  rule 
to  a  finely. finished  pip  of  a  first-class  Auricula,  and,  apart  from  all 
geometrical  rules  or  other  considerations,  he  will  find  that  where 
these  parts  a  e  most  evenly  balanced  there  will  be  the  greatest 
attractiveness  from  a  floral  point  of  view. 

A  caution  is  necessary  to  raisers  of  seedling  Auriculas.  Do  not  be 
in  too  great  a  huriy  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  seedling  fiower. 
At  least  three  years'  probation  should  be  allowed  before  a  fiower  is 
condemned  as  worthless.  The  age  and  strength  of  a  plant  has  much 
to  do  with  its  floral  qualities.  In  1875  I  flowered  a  number  of  seed, 
ling  Auriculas  obtained  from  an  excellent  parentage.  They  were 
generally  of  an  indifferent  character ;  but  a  certain  number  were 
retained  for  a  second  year's  trial,  while  a  1  the  pin. eyed  and  irregu. 
larly-marked  flowers  were  thrown  aside.  In  1876  the  improvement 
in  some  of  the  flowers  was  remarkable,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
theselfs;  two  in  particular  were  highly  promising,  one  a  dark,  the 
other  a  violet  self  coming  near  to  Charles  Perry.  I  have  about  100 
strong  plants  to  bloom  for  the  third  year,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  others 
will  prove  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  D. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  MoSatt,  an  event  which 
took  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  his  91st  year.  He  was  gardener  to  the  late 
Viscount  Sydney,  at  Frognall,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  lordship's  death.  He  then  went  to  Clumber,  where  he  served 
three  Dukes  of  Newcastle  in  succession — the  father,  the  son,  and  the 
grandson — and  he  was  much  esteemed  by  all  the  members  of  that  family, 
being  a  man  of  large  and  varied  information,  and  eminent  as  a  thoroughly 
practical  gardener.  He  was  the  oldest  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  was  appointed  by  that  Society  to  form  one  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  select  a  site  for  the  new  garden  then  about  to  be  formed,  when 
Chiswick  was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  out  of  several  sites  inspected, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  principles,  strict  integrity,  and  faithful  in  his  friendships. 
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FORCING  ASPARAGUS. 
In  the  case  of  Asparagus,  as  in  that  of  other  vegetables  that 
are  forced,  the  season  at  which  supplies  are  most  urgently 
needed  regulates  the  time  at  which  forcing  should  be  com- 
menced ;  and  in  all  cases  the  best  plan  is  to  defer  supplying 
any  kind  of  forced  produce  until  the  resources  of  the  place 
will  warrant  the  supply  being  kept  up  continuously,  for  blanks, 
as  regards  supply,  are  worse  than  late  commencements.  For 
crops  tobe  fit  for  cutting  in  November,  we  usually  cut  the  decay- 
ing tops  oS  the  plants  earlier  in  the  season  than  from  those  roots 
intended  to  furnish  later  Asparagus,  as  I  find  that  if  cut  down 
before  the  growth  is  quite  completed,  the  crowns  at  the  base 
start  at  once,  and,  when  lifted  for  forcing,  have  made  some 
progress,  and  only  need  a  slightly  elevated  temperature  to 
produce  satisfactory  growth.  But,  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
Christmas  is  a  good  date  for  commencing  the  regular  Asparagus 
season  ;  and  here  let  me  remark  that  I  find  young  plants  three 
or  four  years  old,  that  have  been  grown  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose and  never  out  from,  much  superior,  as  regards  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  produce,  to  old  plants  that  have  been 
cut  from  for  years.  Our  supply  is  kept  up  in  the  ordinary  way, 
by  sowing  a  good-sized  bed  every  year.  The  following  spring, 
as  soon  as  growth  commences,  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted 
and  replanted  on  rich,  deeply-cultivated  land,  covering  the 
crowns  with  sharp  sand  or  gritty  soil.  Under  careful  culture, 
they  make  fine  crowns  the  third  season ;  and  by  planting 
annually  a  piece  of  land  equal  to  the  quantity  forced,  a  regular 
supply  is  maintained,  and  the  permanent  beds  are  left  undis- 
turbed; and,  if  not  immoderately  cut  from  during  the 
ordiriary  growing  season,  well-prepared  beds  should  continue 
prolific  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  For  early  crops  under 
glass  we  lift  sufiicient  roots  to  fill  an  ordinary  two-light  Cucum- 
ber-frame, which  is  set  on  a  hollow  bottom  of  stout  planks 
resting  on  temporary  piers  of  bricks.  Under  this  some  fer- 
menting stable  manure  is  placed  and  enclosed  with  litter, 
whereby  a  very  gentle  heat  is  raised.  The  frame  is  kept  close, 
and  the  glass  covered  during  severe  weather ;  a  temperature 
of  from  60°  to  65°  is  amply  sufiicient  at  any  time  both  for  roots 
and  top  growth.  On  fine  days  a  little  air  is  admitted  as  the 
produce  appears  above  ground.  One  good  soaking  of  tepid 
water,  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  put  in  to  settle  the  soil  firmly 
amongst  them,  will  generally  be  found  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
enough  until  the  crop  is  gathered.  As  soon  as  the  produce  of 
one  frame  appears  above  ground,  a  successional  one  should  be 
prepared.  For  later  supplies,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  February 
until  the  open-air  produce  is  fit  for  cutting,  we  get  fine  heads 
from  beds  in  brick  pigeon-hole  compartments,  to  which  movable 
span  roofs  are  fitted  with  4-ft.  lights.  The  side  trenches,  which 
are  2  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  are  filled  with  leaves  and  stable 
manure  a  month  before  the  produce  is  required.  In  other 
respects  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  lifted  roots,  and 
the  result  is,  produce  finer  and  better  in  quality  than  the 
earliest  growth  in  the  open  air,  that  usually  has  to  contend 
with  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature,  frosty  nights  following 
bright  days,  rendering  Asparagus  hard  and  stringy ;  whereas 
growth  made  under  glass  is  equal  to  that  produced  under  the 
most  favourable  climate.  The  latest  crop  under  glass  needs 
scarcely  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  bottom-heat,  as  the  accumu- 
lated sun-heat  under  the  glass  roof  warms  the  soil  sufficiently 
to  advance  the  growth  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  that  in  ordinary  open-air  beds.  Of  course,  the  cutting 
from  such  beds  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  give  a  lengthened  season  of  growth,  so  as  to  restore 
the  energies  of  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  cutting  is  discon- 
tinued, we  remove  the  temporary  roof,  and  use  it  as  a  shelter 
for  late  tender  bedding  plants,  or  for  similar  purposes,  and  give 
the  beds  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  and  salt,  renewing 
the  application  during  any  periods  of  drought  that  may  ensue 
during  the  growing  season.  It  is  also  desirable  iu  exposed 
situatioas  to  apply  some  supports  to  the  tops,  iu  order  to  pre- 
vent strong  winds  from  breaking  them  off  at  the  base.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  used  Oonuover's  Colossal  Aspa- 
ragus, which  certainly  appears  to  possess  finer  heads  in  its 
earlier  stages  than  the  old  variety ;  but  whether  it  will  ulti- 
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mately  revert  to  the  original  form  or  not,  it  is,  perhaps,  prema- 
ture to  decide.  James  Groom. 
Senliam. 


WHERE  TO  PLANT  THE  POTATO  CROP. 
It  becomes  plainer  year  after  year  that  if  we  are  to  contend, 
with  any  degree  of  success,  against  the  Potato  disease,  it 
must  be  by  altering  our  system  of  culture.  When  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  tabulated  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments, about  a  couple  of  years  back,  they  had  little  or  nothing 
new  to  record.  All  varieties  of  the  Potato  were  found  to  be 
liable  to  the  disease,  as  had  been  proved  before,  though  some 
sorts  escaped  more  than  others ;  as,  for  example,  Paterson's 
Victoria  and  a  few  others.  But  the  one  thing  which  the 
various  experiments  tended  to  confirm,  as  was  anticipated, 
was,  that  the  disease  was  worst  where  the  soil  was  wet  or 
retentive,  or  where  the  rainfall  was  heaviest.  Possibly,  also, 
it  was  found  to  be  bad  in  the  richest  soils.  One  of  the  most 
affected  districts  in  England  during  the  past  season  was  that 
around  Goole,  in  south  Yorkshire,  a  district  celebrated  for  its 
rich  and  deep  "  waup  "  land,  and  for  its  vegetable  productions 
generally,  and  Potatoes  in  particular.  It  is  a  great  Potato- 
growing  district,  and  in  good  seasons  the  crops  produced  are 
enormous,  and  pay  well,  £30,  or  more,  an  acre  being  a  common 
price  for  crops  as  they  stand  in  the  field  ;  but  last  year  £6  an 
acre  was  about  the  highest  price  that  could  be  realised  after 
the  disease  had  set  in  in  September.  Later  we  were  informed 
that  even  that  amount  would  not  have  been  risked  upon  crops 
in  some  places,  so  utter  was  the  destruction  by  the  disease. 
It  was  stated  in  the  "Agricultural  Gazette"  at  the  time  that 
probably  something  like  "a  million  of  money  had  disappeared" 
in  about  ten  days  in  the  district  around  Goole  alone.  Now 
this  is  a  very  important  fact  as  affecting  the  culture  of  the 
Potato.  A  district,  noted  for  its  rich,  deep.'level  laud, produces 
the  very  finest  and  heaviest  crops  in  dry  seasons,  but  has  them 
completely  destroyed  in  those  years  that  the  disease  is  bad. 
And  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease was  the  speed  with  which  it  did  its  work.  In  this  district, 
some  thirty  miles  from  Goole,  the  crops  were  bad  enough,  but 
ill  plenty  of  instances  half  a  crop  or  thereabouts  was  saved ; 
yet  the  climatal  conditions  and  the  rainfall  were  much 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  soil  is 
thinner  and  poorer  and  better  drained,  the  district 
being  hilly  or  undulating,  and  not  so  well  cultivated.  The 
crops  were  neither  so  bad,  nor  so  speedily  affected  ;  but  of  course 
they  varied,  being  worst  iu  the  valleys  and  the  heavy  soils. 
But  none  of  the  soil  hereabout  is  the  best  for  Potatoes,  being, 
on  the  whole,  clayey,  and  nowhere  light  and  sandy.  About 
Goole,  however,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  soil  is  its  depth 
and  richness  ;  the  pastures  are  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and  all 
crops  are  heavy  and  good  ;  and,  of  course,  the  cultivation  is 
usually  of  a  high  order.  The  same  results,  however,  as  regnrds 
the  Potato  crop  are  observable  within  much  narrower  limits, 
for  on  one  part  of  a  field,  where  the  soil  is  thinner  and  poorer 
and  better  drained,  the  crop,  as  a  rule,  turns  out  sounder  than 
it  does  perhaps  a  stone's-throw  away,  where  the  soil  is  deeper 
or  heavier,  and  more  retentive.  These  are  all  facts  with 
which  the  gardener  and  farmer  are  perfectly  familiar ;  and  they 
know  well  enough  that  when  they  plant  their  Potatoes  iu  their 
strongest  and  deepest  land,  they  are  trusting  almost  wholly  to 
the  chances  of  a  favourable  season  for  a  good  crop.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  heavy  crop  is  no  doubt  a  strong  temptation ;  but 
would  it  not  be  worth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  try  a  portion 
of  the  crop  at  least  on  the  poorer  ground,  and  especially  on 
sunny  slopes,  where  the  soil  is  'shallow  and  not  highly 
manured  ?  The  crop  would  not  be  so  heavy,  perhaps,  but  we 
are  not  sure  if  there  would  be  so  much  difference  in 
that  respect  when  it  is  considered  that  one  may  plant  some- 
what thicker  on  poor  soils,  and  that  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  freer 
from  diseases,  and  the  tubers  of  better  quality.  One  certain 
effect  of  free  exposure  and  a  poor  soil  is  shorter  and  much 
woodier  stems ;  greater  maturity,  in  short,  which  is  itself  some 
protection  against  disease. 

I  noticed  here  that  our  garden  crops,  produced  on  a  deeply 
tilled  and  well-enriched  soil,  within  the  shelter  of  the  garden 
■walls,  invariably  make  a  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  the 


field  crops ;  but  they  are  always  much  more  diseased  when  there 
is  disease.  This  was  very  noticeable  a  j'ear  or  two  back,  when 
the  garden  and  farm  crops  were  only  separated  by  the  walls. 
Those  Potatoes  in  the  field  were  growing  on  a  sloping  bank, 
where  the  soil  was  not  more  than  an  ordinary  plough's  depth 
— perhaps  8  in.  The  late  sorts  were  the  same  in  garden  and 
field,  but  the  percentage  of  sound  tubers  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  the  field  crop.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  haulm 
was  equally  noticeable,  for  on  a  high-lying  and  exposed  field 
the  wind  had  blown  the  stems  about  till  they  had  worn  quite 
a  socket  in  the  soil  at  their  base,  and  in  many  places  rubbed 
the  soil  away  till  the  tubers  were  quite  exposed.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  tops  were  much  hardier  and  woodier 
than  those  in  the  more  sheltered  garden  quarters.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen,  the  soundest  crops  have  always  been  produced  on 
stony  or  gravelly  soils,  in  which  the  water  passes  away  quickly, 
and  such  soils  are  less  affected  by  heavy  manures  than  those 
that  are  of  a  close  and  adhesive  texture;  but  all  manure  of 
farmyard  character,  particularly  if  there  is  much  cow-dung 
amongst  it,is  retentive  of  moisture.  The  kind  of  manure  applied 
frequently  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil ;  but  wood, 
ashes,  and  especially  charcoal,  bone-dust,  nitrate  of  soda, 
common  salt,  guano,  &c.,  are  preferable  to  those  of  a  heavier 
description.  In  gardens,  however,  it  would  probably  be  found 
better  not  to  apply  fresh  manure  to  the  Potato  at  all,  but 
follow  some  other  crop  for  which  the  ground  had  been  manured. 
But,  at  all  events,  I  strongly  recommend  farmers  and  gar- 
deners both  to  experiment  in  the  direction  suggested,  viz.,  to 
plant  in  poor  and  dry  soils,  and  compare  the  results.  My 
advice  to  cottagers,  is  to  drain  and  dung  their  plots  well  when 
needful;  to  plant  in  rows  running  north  and  south,  in  order 
that  the  sun  may  shine  on  both  sides  of  the  ridges,  and  there- 
by dry  them  sooner  after  rain  has  fallen.  Cottagers  cannot 
change  their  ground  like  the  farmer  ;  but  I  have  often  thought 
they  might  plant  shallow  and  earth  up  well,  so  as  to  have  the 
seat  of  the  roots  or  tubers  slightly  above  the  bottoms  of  the 
furrows,  in  order  to  secure  more  complete  drainage  ;  and  just 
before  the  crop  began  to  ripen,  if  the  ridges  were  patted 
smoothly  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  ifc  would  help  much  to  throw 
off  the  water  at  the  critical  period.  The  great  point  is  either 
to  prevent  the  rains  from  reaching  the  roots,  .or  to  provide 
means  to  let  the  water  run  away  speedily  when  it  does  reach 
them.  I  once  (in  1872)  saved  a  batch  of  Potatoes,  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  badly-diseased  quarter,  by  simply  keeping  them, 
dry  by  means  of  glass  lights  placed  over  them,  leaving  the 
sides  open  and  unprotected.  It  was  simply  an  experiment, 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  I  could  keep  off  the  disease  by 
keeping  off  the  wet.  The  lights  were  put  on  in  July,  before 
growth  had  ceased,  and  when  the  Potatoes  were  taken  up  the 
soil  was  quite  dry,  and  the  Potatoes  perfectly  free  from  disease, 
while  all  around,  in  the  same  quarter,  up  to  the  edges  of  the 
glass  shutter,  the  crop  was  an  almost  total  failure ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  very  same  results  produced  by  planting  the  Potatoes 
alongside  a  row  of  Peas,  which,  as  any  gardener  knows,  draw 
the  moisture  out  of  the  ground  faster  than  any  other  crop  ;  if 
there  is  a  dry  spot  in  a  garden,  it  is  where  a  row  of  Peas  are 
growing.  When  I  saw  the  row  of  sound  Potatoes  turned  out, 
I  thought  of  a  preventive  for  the  Potato  disease  which  I  read 
of  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  appeared  a  very  absurd 
one  at  the  time — it  was  to  plant  a  Pea  either  inside  or  beside 
(I  forget  which)  each  Potato  set  at  planting  time. — "  Field." 


KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY. 

Lei  me  say  a  few  words  this  week  respecting  ont-door  Cacumbera. 
These  require  good  land,  enriched  with  leaf.Boil  instead  of  manure. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  May  in  shallow  drills,  and 
covered  slightly  without  any  protection.  The  gathering  season  is  in 
July  and  Angnet,  and  the  quantity  of  Cucambera  harvested  from 
12  in.  to  15  in.  long,  of  the  right  sort,  viz..  Walker's  Champion 
Ridge  is  quite  astounding,  besides  additional  quantities  for  pickling. 
We  plant  amongst  the  Cucambera  Roae  Coleworta  in  the  first  week  in 
September  ;  and  when  that  month  ia  fine,  scores  of  Cucumbers  are 
gathered  while  the  Coleworta  are  email.  In  October  all  the  Cucumber 
stems  are  cleared  away,  and  here  again  comes  into  use  the  cultivator 
for  breaking  np  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  In 
November  we  plant  Broad  Beans  between  the  Coleworta  with  a  dibber 
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the  Greens  giving  the  Beans  protection  when  young,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  drawn.  Aa  soon  as  they  are  well  up,  the  whole 
crop  of  Coleworts  is  cut  in  the  space  of  ten  days.  The  Beans  are  slightly 
earthed  up,  and  the  crop  stops  long  on  the  ground.  I  may  add  here, 
that  when  I  dig,  I  do  it  effectually,  tating  out  a  trench  at  one  end 
one  spit  deep  only,  and  the  crura,  putting  in  each  trench  a  good 
layer  of  farmyard  manure  fresh  from  the  stable.  I  never  have  any 
old  manure. heaps,  from  which  the  rain  washes  all  the  richness ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  bury  the  manure  in  a  fresh  state,  thus  warming  the 
land,  and  charging  every  particle  of  the  soil  with  ammonia. 

Burghley.  R.  Gilbert. 

I  am  truly  grateful  to  Mr.  Hereford  (see  p.  22)  for  the  kind 

manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  my  practice,  and  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  informing  him  that  tbe  Strawberries  are  all  cleared  off  the  ground 
before  the  Celery  trenches  are  taken  out.  As  Mr.  Hereford's  kitchen 
garden  consists  of  a  clayey  soil,  I  would  recommend  him  to  burn  a 
portion  of  it  yearly,  mixing  the  burnt  earth  with  the  clay.  In  this 
way  he  would  soon  alter  the  character  of  his  soil  to  that  of  a  mealy 
loam.  The  cultivator  could  then  be  worked  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  cannot  expect  my  mode  of  culture  to  be  applicable  to  all 
soils,  but  I  believe  it  could  be  carried  out  in  every  sixty  gardens  out 
of  the  hundred.  R.  Gilbekt. 

Burghley. 


THE  VITELOTTE  POTATO. 

This  is  the  curious-looking,  sausage-shaped,  little  reddish  Potato 
which  comes  to  Covent  Garden  from  France.     It  is,  we  believe,  used 


in  preference  to  all  others  for  Potato  salads.     It  may  often  be  seen 
exposed  in  Mr.  Gulliford's  shop  in  the  Central  Row. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Seventeen  new  members  were  elected,  and  thirteen  names  were 
proposed  and  seconded  for  admission  at  next  meeting.  Mr.  Jas.  Grieve, 
of  Pilrig  Park  Nursery,  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Phlox  and  Pentstemon." 
At  the  outset  he  touched  upon  the  neglect  into  which  these  good  old 
plants  have  fallen,  described  the  history  of  their  introduction,  and  traced 
the  progress  of  their  cultivation  to  the  present  time.  He  gave  his  own 
experience  as  to  the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  mentioned  the 
various  points  requisite  to  make  a  good'flower.  As  decorative  plants, 
their  various  uses  were  also  named.  At  the  conclus.on  of  the  paper, 
several  members  expressed  their  opinions  regarding  the  usefulness  of 
these  plants,  referring  to  their  suitability  to  the  wants  and  demands  of 
particular  gardens.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Grieve  for  his  highly  practical  and  useful  paper.  It  was  then  intimated 
that  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  the  "  Con- 
struction of  Vine  Borders,"  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  William  Priest,  New- 
battle. 

Examination  for  Prizes  in  Botany  for  Young  Women. — 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  offer  to  young  women  students 
of  Botany,  for  proficiency  in  that  science,  prizes  to  be  competed  for 
under  the  following  conditions  ; — The  competition  will  be  open  to  all 
young  women  who  shall  produce  from  their  teachers  certificates  that 
their  age  at  the  time  of  examination  does  not  exceed  twenty  years. 
The  examination  will  be  in  General,  and  not  Medical  Botany. 
The  examination  will  consist  of  questions  both  written  and  oral, 
in — 1st,  Structural  Botany ;  2nd,  Vegetable  Physiology  ;  3rd,  Descrip- 
tion of  Living  Plants  ;  4th,  Systematic  Botany,  so  far  as  those 
subjects  are  contained  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  "Science  Primer" — 
*'  Botany,"  and  in  Professor  Oliver's  "  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany." 
The  first  examination  will  take  place  in  London  on  the  third 
Wednesday  and  the  third  Friday  in  June,  1878.  A  portion  of  the  second 
day's  examination  will  be  devoted  to  microscopical  demonstration.  Certi- 
ficates of  merit  will  be  awarded,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  certain  number 
of  candidates,  to  be  determined  by  the  examiner ;  and  such  selected 
candidates  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  consisting  of  the 
Society's  gold  medal,  to  be  awarded  to  the  first  in  order  of  merit,  or  of 
a  silver  medal  or  of  books  to  the  second.  Candidates  will  be  required  to 
send  their  names  and  residences,  at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  exami- 
nation, to  the  Beadle,  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackfriars,  E.G.,  when  they 
will  receive  tickets  of  admission  to  the  examination.  Copies  of  regula- 
tions may  also  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CINERARIAS  AT  BEDPOI^T. 
The  Cineraria  is  emphatically  a  plant  which  thrives  best  ip  a  cool 
temperature.  It  simply  needs  to  be  just  kept  from  frost.  Its'ciiltSrjt^ 
requirements  are  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  as  to  soil,  there  coul3-ba.nb 
greater  absurdity  than  to  insist  upon  the  stereotyped  admixture  of 
rich  mellow  loam,  leaf-soil,  rotten  manure,  and  silver  sand — a  very 
fine  compost,  of  course,  but  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  Cineraria, 
as  I  have  often  proved,  and  especially  this  year,  as  I  have  just  now  a 
fine  lot  of  plants  in  6-in..pot3,  having  foliage  of  the  most  robust  and 
healthy  kind,  gro.ving  in  soil  that  is  composed  of  portions  of  a 
decomposed  couch-heap  and  leaf-soil.  I  have  brought  these  plants  to 
their  present  fine  condition  in  this  simple  way  : — The  seed  was  sown 
in  a  pan  in  a  greenhouse  at  the  end  of  June,  the  young  plants  were 
pricked  out  singly  into  3-in.  pots  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
finally  shifted  into  the  G-iu,  pots,  iu  which  they  will  flower  at  the 
end  of  September.  Nearly  all  have,  even  now,  thrown  up  bloom- 
trusses,  and  many  will  be  in  flower  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
months.  I  keep  them  in  a  span-roofed  house  where  there  ia  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  and  where  only  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  heat 
is  given  when  frost  prevails.  So  far,  however,  fire  has  not  been 
needed  for  their  protection  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  this  winter. 
Six-in.  pots  are  too  large  for  amateurs,  unless  they  have  plenty  of 
room  at  their  disposal,  but  the  advantage  ia  found  in  the  after-culture, 
as  the  roots  are  less  subject  to  drought,  and  therefore  the  plants  less 
affected  by  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Cineraria — green- fly  ;  and,  also, 
the  bloom  ia  finer  and  longer  continued.  I  should  submit,  aj  a  simple 
course  of  culture  for  amateurs,  that  seed  should  be  aown  thinly  in 
shallow  pans  or  boxes,  in  fine  sandy  soil,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
keeping  the  pans  slightly  shaded  and  the  soil  moist  until  the  young 
plants  are  well  in  leaf.  The  advantage  of  thin  sowing  will  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  ihe  seedlings  can  grow  into  strong  plants  before  pricking 
off  into  Si-in.  pots  is  necessary.  When  the  plants  have  filled  these 
latter  with  roots,  then  shift  either  into  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  aa  may  be 
thought  desirable,  and  in  these  the  plants  should  flower.  Soil  should 
be  the  best  to  be  got,  but  many  amateurs  are  terribly  troubled  to  get 
this  good  ;  they  have  to  beg  or  buy  where  they  can.  Some  good, 
well-x'otted  loam,  and  a  plentiful  mixture  of  leaf-soil,  to  keep  it  open 
and  poroua,  will  make  a  very  fair  compost,  and  the  plants  will  thrive 
well  in  it.  My  own  plants  are  growing  in  a  similar  mixture,  and  none 
could  look  better ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  healthy,  and  the  sterna 
stout  and  vigorous.  If  green-fly  should  appear  at  any  time,  give  the 
plants  a  moderate  fumigating  at  once.  It  ia  really  a  case  in  which  a 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  A  little  frost  may  not  hurt  once  or  twice  if 
the  foliage  is  dry,  but  it  should  be  excluded  if  possible,  and  only 
just  excluded,  being  careful  not  to  ruah  into  the  other  extreme  of 
giving  too  much  heat,  and  thus  inducing  a  dry  atmoaphere,  and  the 
inevitable  green-8y.  When  potting  for  the  last  time,  use  one  large 
crock  at  the  bcttoaa  of  the  pot  and  just  a  handful  of  rough  pieces  of 
turf  or  road  manure  for  drainage,  and  thua  the  balls  will  not  get  over 
dry.  Water  most  freely  in  mild  weather,  and  especially  after  a  thaw 
has  occurred.  A.  D. 


HARDY  PALMS. 


I  HAVE  ChamEerops  Fortunei  and  also  the  so-called  0.  excelsa  both 
in  a  large  and  small  state,  in  neither  of  which  can  I  detect  the 
slightest  difference  between  them.  As  to  this  Palm  being  hardy  in 
the  north  of  England,  except  in  a  very  sheltered  situation,  I  should 
be  very  doubtful,  and  should  recommend  your  correspondent  not  to 
trust  it  in  severe  winters  without  some  protection.  It  ia  aurprising 
what  even  a  very  slight  covering  does  for  plants  in  carrying  them 
safely  through  hard  frost,  aa  when  this  is  kept  out  of  the  ground 
they  appear  able  to  endure  almost  any  amount  of  cold.  The  way  in 
which  we  manage  it  here  is  to  scatter  a  few  fresh  fallen  leaves 
around  the  stems,  and  on  these  put  a  handful  or  two  of  Brakes, 
to  prevent  their  blowing  away ;  this  keeps  all  snug  for  the  season. 
In  ornamental  grounds,  where  heaps  of  littery  matter  of  this  kind 
would  be  objectionable,  all  that  is  required  to  take  off  any  unsightly 
appearance  is  a  few  Laurel  or  other  evergreen  branches  atuok  in,  and 
if  these  get  shabby,  they  can  be  quickly  replaced.  Protection  of  this 
kind  is  far  better  and  neater  than  mats  and  similar  coverings,  and, 
what  is  of  even  more  importance,  it  costs  nothing,  except  the  time 
and  slight  amount  of  labour  involved  in  collecting  and  placing  the 
branches  in  position.  In  protecting  plants  of  this  class  the  covering 
should  in  no  case  be  heaped  up  very  high,  as  keeping  the  air  from 
their  crowns  engenders  damp,  and  this  is  often  as  fatal  a^  frost  by 
causing  decay,  which  soon  takes  place  when  growth  is  dormant,  and 
when  there  is  no  drying  influence  in  the  atmosphere.  Owing  to  ita 
fan-like  leaves,  Ohamsarops  Fortunei  gets  much  blown  about  and  in- 
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jured  by  wind  if  planted  in  exposed  positions,  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  selectiog  sites  for  it.  To  be  sncoessfal  in  esta- 
blishing this  Palmjont  of  doors,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  the  spring,  in 
order  to  afford  time  for  it  to  become  established  and  inured  to  the 
weather  before  winter  seta  in.  Young  leaves  made  under  full  expo, 
sure  to  the  air  and  sun  are  altogether  of  stouter  texture  than  any 
formed  under  glass,  and  consequently  better  able  to  bear  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  winter.  S.  D. 

"T.  B."  (see  p.  V)  may  rest  content,  as  Chamasrops  excelsa 

and  C.  Fortunei  are  synonymoug.  We  have  a  fine  pair  here,  which 
stand  all  weathers.  I  have,  however,  great  doubts  as  to  whether 
this  Palm  will  prove  snffioiently  hardy  to  stand  out  in  the  north  of 
England.  W.  Wildsmith. 

SechfielA,  Hants. 


Forced  Liilacs. — Where  cut  flowers  are  in  request,  the  Lilac  is 
not  only  a  great  favourite,  but  also  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  plants 
that  can  be  put  into  a  forcing.pit.  From  thi^  season,  until  blossom 
is  obtainable  out  of  doors,  we  lift  a  few  strong  plants  of  it  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  introduce  them  to  the  gently. progressive 
heat  of  a  Peaoh-honse  or  Vinery  that  has  just  been  started.  If  too 
large  for  pots  or  tubs,  they  are  set  on  the  borders  ;  we  then  cover 
their  roots  with  soil,  give  plenty  of  root. moisture,  and  an  occasional 
damping  overhead  on  bright  days,  when  they  quickly  unfold  their 
bloom,  which  saves  that  of  choicer  plants  from  being  out.  The 
same  treatment  applies  to  Deutzias,  Wiegelas,  Rhododendrons,  and 
Gnelder  Roses.  When  the  blossom  is  nearly  expanded,  we  usually 
remove  the  plants  that  are  in  pots  to  a  cool  conservatory  or  plant 
house,  as,  whether  required  for  cut  flowers  or  for  nlant  decoration, 
they  are  much  more  lasting  when  hardened  off  a  little.  When 
deprived  of  their  bloom,  they  are  placed  temporarily  in  cold  houses 
until  the  season  for  planting  them  out  in  the  reserve  garden  again 
arrives. — James  Groom,  Henham. 

Propagating  Crotons  ia  Bottles  of  Water. — Not  only  may 
Crotons  be  propagated  in  the  manner  described  by  "  C.  S."  (see  p. 
23),  but  they  will  likewise  strike  freely  in  bottles  of  water;  indeed, 
.this  is  the  easiest  and  most  certain  way  of  increasing  them,  and  par- 
ticularly wl:en  it  is  desirable  to  get  large  pieces  of  the  tops  rooted 
with  the  view  of  having  well-furnished  little  plants  with  rich-coloured 
leaves  for  table  decoration.  It  is  well  known  by  those  who  grow  the 
Oleander  how  readily  cuttings  made  from  it  root  when  treated  as  just 
described,  and  Crotons  greatly  resemble  that  old  favonrite  plant  in 
this  respect,  as  it  is  very  rare  any  of  them  fails.  The  plan  of  propa- 
gating Crotons  and  Dracccnas  by  means  of  pots  split  in  halves  and 
attached  to  their  stems  is  a  good  one,  but  in  many  cases  it  involves 
too  much  time  and  trouble;  whereas  suspending  a  few  bottles  in  a 
warm  position  in  the  stove,  and  placing  a  branch  in  each,  ia  only  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  they  require 
DO  further  attention  till  ready  for  potting.  The  only  objection  to 
striking  cuttings  in  bottles  of  water  is,  that  the  roots  formed  are  very 
tender,  and  become  injured  when  placing  the  soil  abont  them,  unless 
great  care  ia  taken  at  the  time  to  handle  them  gently.  In  potting, 
therefore,  the  soil  should  not  be  pressed  down,  but  simply  shaken  in 
among  the  fibres,  allowing  it  to  subside  of  its  own  accord  after  a  good 
sprinkling  with  warm  water.  Managed  in  this  manner,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  rupturing  the  rootlets,  and  at  the  next  shift  they  can 
be  potted  more  firmly,  it  at  that  time  it  is  thought  desirable  to  do  so. 
— S.  D. 

Miniature  Cutting  Frames. — It  frequently  happens  that  a 
brisk  bottom  heat  is  required  for  striking  a  few  cuttings  of  any 
special  plant  that  may  be  received,  or  that  cannot  advantageously 
be  propagated  at  the  season  when  the  bulk  of  such  work  is  on  hand  ; 
and  even  where  a  regular  propagating  pit  exists  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  in  conj  unction  with  a  brisk  bottom-heat,  a  lower  top  temperature 
than  that  of  such  a  structure  ia  desirable  for  special  subjects.  We  have 
for  several  years  propagated  thousands  of  soft-wooded  plants  during 
spring  and  autumn  in  ordinary  Cucumber  frames,  set  on  a  hollow 
floor  of  planks  raised  2  ft.  high  with  temporary  piers  of  bricks  laid 
on  each  other  to  the  required  height,  without  mortar,  and  heated  with 
stable  manure.  Bnt  when  the  bulk  of  such  work  is  over,  and  the 
frames  are  put  to  their  ordinary  use,  we  have  adopted  a  modification 
of  the  same  principle,  on  a  very  small  scale,  by  substituting  hand- 
light  for  the  frames  ;  and  by  using  the  short  Grass  from  mowing 
machines  in  the  place  of  manure,  any  amount  of  heat  may  be  ensured. 
To  retain  the  heat  we  build  the  little  structure  against  a  wall ;  and 
after  the  hollow  portion  is  filled  with  Grass,  the  front  ia  blocked 
up  with  any  available  litter,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  heat  becoming 
too  violent,  can  be  partially  drawn  away  to  allow  any  excess  to  escape; 
and  by  adding  some  fresh  Graaa  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days, 
quantities  of  cuttings  may  be  rapidly  struck.     The  floor  or  platform 


should  be  furnished  with  a  good  depth  of  Coooa-nut  fibre  or  sawdust, 
in  which  to  plunge  the  pota,  and  keep  down  the  steam  from  the 
fermenting  material.  Hand-lights  with  moveable  tops  are  beat,  as 
they  can  be  wholly  or  partially  removed  when  required. — James 
Gkoom,  Henham. 


EIVBRS'  EOSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE.* 
This  work  comes,  aa  a  souvenir  from  some  beloved  friend,  bequeathed 
aa  he  lay  dying,  and  sent  to  us  by  his  executors.  We  regard  it 
with  a  tender,  solemn  sadness,  as  though  it  were  the  touch  of  a 
vanished  hand,  or  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  ia  still.  And  yet,  beyond 
the  deep  regret  that  horticulture  has  lost  one  of  her  moat  joyful 
sons,  .and  we  florists  and  fruitists  one  of  our  beat-loved  brothera, 
there  is  no  cause  for  aadneaa.  This  roseate  little  volume  reminds  us 
that  for  forty  years  it  has  quickened  men's  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  and  guided  young  travellers  who  were  searching  for  it ; 
and,  more  than  this,  that,  though  the  great  Rosarian  is  gone  from 
us,  the  love  of  Roses  and  of  Rose  growing  which  he  evoked  ia  spreading 
far  and  wide.  The  additions  made  to  the  present  book  are  brief,  bat 
they  are  of  special  interest  and  importance.  For  example,  it  must 
have  been  a  grand  gratification  to  one  who  had  worked  so  perse- 
veringly  to  improve  the  culture  of  the  Rose,  to  be  informed  by  a 
Continental  Rosarian  who  had  seen  our  latest  exhibitions  that  "  no 
Roses  were  equal  in  brilliancy  to  those  grown  in  England ;  "  and, 
again  (aa  he  tells  us  in  the  same  preface),  to  know  that  "our 
Eoglish  seedlings  are  now  fully  as  good  aa  any  raised  in  France." 
These  happy  reflections  must  have  come  like  sunshine  to  the  old  man's 
heart  as  he  wrote  these  very  touching  and  final  words: — "I  con- 
clude in  the  hope  that  some  day  every  man  in  England  may  have  a 
garden,  and  that  Rose.growing  will  bo  considered  one  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  calculated  to  refine  both  mind  and  manners."  Once  more,  the 
last  of  his  "general  directions"  well  deserves  the  practical  attention 
of  those  who  love  the  Rose.  1,  "  Seedling  Briers  raised  from  the 
hips  of  the  wild  Roae  form  an  excellent  atock  for  all  classes  of 
Roses,  and  especially  for  the  Tea-soented ;  "  and,  2,  "  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  require  patience,  bnt  undoubtedly  they  make  the  best 
plants,  lasting  for  years  when  once  well  established,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  nuisance  of  suckers."     May  he  rest  in  peace  ! 

S.  Reynolds  Hole. 


QUESTIOKS    AND    ANSWERS. 

Plants  from  Mentone.— As  I  have  a  friend  at  Mentone  who  is  willing  to 
Bend  me  some  balbs  and  plants  for  culture  here,  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
informme  what  are  the  best  kinds  of  bulbs  and  perennials  that  will  flourish, 
here  if  sent  from  Mentone  ?— J.  P.,  Aldershot.  [All  the  bulbs  from  Mentone 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  perennials  that  grow  there  will  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  iu  England.— R.] 

Chrysanthemums.— A  question  is  asked  (see  p.  24)  as  to  the  difference 
between  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Golden  Geo.  Glenny,  and  whether,  if  shown  together, 
the  tray  containing  the  two  varieties  would  be  disqualified.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  identical,  both  being  sent  out  the  same  year,  although  by  different  firms, 
in  addition  to  which  another  firm  sent  the  same  variety  out  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Glover.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  causes  endless 
confusion.  Sufficient  care  is  seldom  exercised  by  nurserymen  and  others  as 
regards  lists  of  Chrysanthemums  whose  synonyms  are  undoubted.  In  my  own 
catalogue  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  synonyms  as  far  aa  is  possible* 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  practice  is  self  -  evident.— F,  T.  Davis,  Plumstead 
Common. 

Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture.— I  am  anxious  to  commence  Chry- 
santhemnm  growing.  1,  Will  someone  give  me  the  namesof  twenty-four  of 
the  larger  or  show  varieties  combining  hhape  with  free-blooming  properties 
and  compact  growth ;  also  kindly  name  six  of  the  best  Anemone-flowered 
varieties  and  twelve  Japanese.  As  I  am  quite  a  beginner,  I  do  not  care  to 
commence  with  uncertain  bloomers.  I  would  like  a  few  of  each  colour.  2, 
Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums,  after  a  few  months'  growth,  often  throw 
suckers.  Ought  they  to  be  removed?  I£  allowed  to  remain,  do  they  bloom 
3.  To  what  height  should  a  Chrysanthemum  cutting  be  allowed  to  grow  before 
being  topped?  4.  How  long  should  topping  continue?  5.  Do  the  Japanese 
kinds  bear  any  topping  ?  6.  What  system  of  cultivation  will  keep  the  lower 
leaves  on  Chrysanthemums?  7.  Would  cuttings  struck  now  make  better 
plants,  and  bloom  freer  than  those  grown  later?— Q.  D. 

Flowering  *' Club  Moss."— On  page  611  of  the  last  volume  of  The 
Gabden,  in  a  notice  of  the  *' Flora  of  Greenland,"  by  Clements  Markham, 
mention  is  made  of  a  very  pretty  Club  Moss,  with  little  bell  flowers  like 
miniature  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  Will  some  reader  of  The  Gabdeh"  kindly 
inform  me  what  this  plant  really  is  ?— Thos.  Williams. 

*  •*  Rivers'  Rose  Amateur's  Guide."  By  Thomas  Rivera,  Eleventh  Kdition, 
Longman,  Green,  &  Co. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
ThB   Art   itself   is    Nattteb." — Shakespeare, 


POLTGALA  CHAM^BUXUS  PURPUREA. 
I  WAS  much  pleased  to  see  in  last  week's  number  of  The  Garden  a 
coloured  plate  of  the  Polygala  chamEebuxns  purpurea,  of  which  I 
had  seen  no  previous  mention.  I  had  found  the  plant  in  1870  at 
the  Monte  Generosi,  in  Tioino ;  it  was  growing  near  the  spot 
known  aa  La  Bella  Vista,  looking  down  upon  the  lake  of  Lugano. 
Near  it  was  the  familiar  Polygala  Cham^buxna,  of  which  I  concluded 
it  might  be  a  variety,  though  I  did  not  find  it  named  in  any  of  the 
books  to  which  I  had  access.  There  was  not  much  of  the  plant,  but 
it  may  probably  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the  mountain.  In 
ascending  from  Mendriaso,  a  small  wood  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
Spirjea  Aruncns ;  a  little  higher,  in  a  vale  by  the  way-side,  Ceterach 
officinarum  and  Asplenium  Triohomanes  grew  abundantly.  I  did  not 
notice  other  Ferns,  and  it  is,  probably,  too  dry  for  them  higher  up  ; 
but  nnder  trees,  chiefly  ancient  Chestnuts,  the  Cyclamen  was  con. 
Bpicuous ;  also  many  large  Campanulas,  and  other  flowers,  and  the  small 
Saponaria  ooymoides  a  mass  of  bloom.  Higher,  and  above  the 
zigzags  of  the  road,  was  a  reach  of  Golden  Broom,  and  above  that,  one 
of  a  dwarfed  Laburnum,  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  on  higher  ground 
still,  the  spring  seemed  to  return  to  us  (in  June)  ;  the  Hawthorn  was 
in  full  flower,  and  small  singing  birds  and  the  cuckoo  were  heard.  The 
flora  is  a  very  rich  one.  In  some  meadow  land  were  found  the  lilac 
Thalictrum,  our  own  Trollius  europsens,  and  the  conspicuous  Agro. 
stemma  Flos  Jovis,  with  colour  more  brilliant  than  I  have  seen  it  in 
English  gardens.  On  the  mountain  were  many  species  of  Gentian, 
Pedicnlaris,  and  Achillea ;  also  the  little  Astrantia  minor.  I  have 
omitted  to  say  that  the  P^ony  is  also  found  there  and  two  varieties 
of  Anthericum,  with  many  more  familiar  plants.  M.  Beevoe. 

Coniston,  Ambleside. 

I  am  glad  to  see  a  figure  of  the  Polygala  Chamsebuxus  pur. 

purea  in  The  Garden.  All  the  plants  I  ever  received  turned  out  to 
be  yellow.  Perhaps  we  have  not  sun  enough  to  bring  out  the  red  or 
purple  colour. — Jambs  McNab,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 


Hardy  Palms. — These  impart  quite  a  new  feature  to  outside 
gardening,  and,  if  capable  of  enduring  severe  weather,  will  ba  a 
great  acquisition  in  this  country.  Your  correspondents,  "  S.  D."  and 
Mr.  Wildsmith,  seem  to  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
Chamserops  Fortune!  in  the  north  ot  England,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  are  right  as  regards  many  districts  ;  but,  at  Messrs.  Backhouse 
&  Sons'  Nurseries  at  York,  two  fine  specimens,  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high, 
have  stood  the  exposure  of  several  winters  without  protection, 
excepting,  1  believe,  once ;  and  they  have  not  only  thriven,  but  have 
produced  healthy  panicles  of  golden  flowers.  It  would  doubtless 
interest  many  of  your  readers  if  any  of  your  correspondents,  north 
of  York,  who  have  had  experience  in  the  culture  of  hardy  Palms  in 
the  open  ground,  would  state  the  result  of  their  trials,  and  whether 
and  what  protection  was  given  during  frost.  I  do  not  fear  wet,  as 
I  believe  in  their  native  habitats  they  luxuriate  in  damp  places  ;  nor 
do  I  expect  that  they  will  suffer  from  high  winds  after  a  few  seasons, 
aa  the  foliage  will  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  and 
become  more  sturdy.  The  Cham^ropa  humilis,  a  Palm  very  much 
like  Fortune!  in  its  growth,  but  not  hardy  in  this  country,  abounds 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Algeria  on  waste  grounds,  and  there 
it  may  be  seen,  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  without  the  damaged 
foliage  suggested  by  "  S.  D."  Of  course  plants  grown  under  glass, 
or  under  shade,  as  they  are  in  Algerian  nurseries,  by  which  the 
foliage  is  considerably  drawn,  should  be  acclimatised  by  gradual 
exposure  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  as  otherwise  the  leaves  will  cer- 
tainly become  damaged  by  the  winds. — T.  B. 

Eucliaris  amazonica. — I  have  a  plant  of  this  of  whiob  I  had 
a  photograph  taken  on  the  12th  December  last,  when  it  bore  twenty. 
nine  strong  flower.spikes.  It  received  similar  treatment  to  that 
described  by  Mr.  Groom  in  The  Garden  of  December  29,  1877.  It 
was  grown  in  an  ordinary  stove,  aa  a  stage  plant,  until  July,  1877, 
when  it  was  removed  to  a  cool  Vinery,  and  subjected  to  the  process 
of  drying  ofi,  i.e.,  rested,  as  it  is  termed,  for  a  period  of  about  six 
or  eight  weeks ;  afterwards  it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a  Cucumber, 
bouae  (not  plunged,  but  set  on  an  iron  grating),  and  the  result  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  even  surpassing  anticipation.  I  may  just 
add,  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Groom's  statement,  that  this  plant  was 


in  flower  in  November,  and  in  full  beauty  on  Christmas  Day  ;  even 
at  the  present  date  (January  15)  it  bears  several  very  perfect 
flowers. — John  Broadhurst,  Trevallyn,  Wrexham. 

Winter  Flowers  at  Bingham. — A  few  days  ago  I  brought 
in  a  handful  of  blossoms  from  the  open  borders.  First  and  lovelies 
there  was  Primula  vulgaris  grandiflora,  the  great  mauve  Primrose 
wrongly  known  as  P.  altaica.  This  is  blooming  well  now,  but  is  still 
lovelier  in  a  cold  house  under  glass.  Primnla  vulgaris  auriculseflora 
is  also  in  bloom,  and  many  of  Mr.  Dean's  fine  seedlings,  which  ought 
to  be  everybody's  plants.  The  double  saffron,  the  double  mauve,  and 
the  double  white  Primroses  are  also  in  full  bloom.  Another  gem  ia 
Veronica  Blue  Gem,  a  dwarf,  shrubby  Veronica  which  seems  to  stand 
any  amount  of  cold,  and  which  ia  now  smothered  with  buds  and 
blooms.  The  spring  Cyclamens  are  also  showing  their  crimson  buds. 
Helleborua  niger  is  in  first-rate  condition ;  the  giant  variety  has  still 
a  few  blooms.  At  Worcester  I  saw  beds  of  Helleborus  atrorubens 
one  solid  mass  of  bloom,  quite  untouched  by  frost.  The  white 
Helleborus  abschaaions  was  also  in  great  beauty  there.  Lonicera 
fragrantissima  is  throwing  out  its  exquisite  sweet  flowers  ;  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  becomes  a  bush  of  gold;  Chimonanthus  fragrana,  on  a 
wall,  is  sweeter  than  Orange  bloaaoms ;  Berberis  Darwini  ia  atill 
garlanded  with  Orange  wreaths  on  a  south  wall.  The  last  blooms  of 
Clematis  Jaokmanni  are  not  all  gone.— Frank  Miles,  Bingham,  Notts. 

Propagating  Exoohorda  grandiflora. — The  increase  of  this 
by  means  ot  root-grafting  must,  I  think,  be  considered  a  slow  and 
worn.out  practice.  The  plant  may  be  increased  as  easily  as  a  Fuchsia. 
Introduce  a  good-sized  bush  of  it  into  a  little  warmth  in  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  2  in.  long,  take  them  off,  cutting  through 
between  the  old  and  new  wood.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  the  usual 
manner,  placing  them  under  a  glass  in  a  moderate  amount  of 
warmth ;  or  let  the  shoots  grow  to  their  full  length,  and  when  they 
are  juat  beginning  to  get  firm,  take  them  off  and  cut  them  up  into 
lengtha  of  one  or  two  joints  each,  inserting  them  aa  just  directed. 
The  principal  point  is  to  keep  them  quite  close  and  shaded  ;  their 
foliage  will  be  very  tender,  and,  therefore,  susceptible  of  injury. 
MM.  Trumpy  &  Goujou  appear  to  have  conjointly  "  caught  a 
minnow." — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

liily  Bulbs. — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  "  Danediu's  " 
questions  (see  p.  28)  as  accurately  as  I  can.  I  bought  the  Lily  bulbs 
in  question  in  February  or  March,  1877— half  for  my  father,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  and  half  for  my  father-in-law.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  man's  gooda,  aa  I  am 
entirely  unacquainted  with  him,  and  do  not  suppose  he  would  treat 
me  better  than  any  other  customer.  A  a  it  waa  so  late  in  the  aeaaou 
when  I  got  them,  I  had  them  all  potted  and  started  in  heat,  and  they 
were  planted  out  about  the  same  time  aa  the  bedding  plants.  Aa  I 
am  in  Parliament,  I  am,  of  course,  away  a  great  part  ot  the  summer. 

1  cannot  be  very  certain  aa  to  the  minute  details  required,  but  some 
had  begun  to  flower  before  I  got  home  in  August,  and  aome  had  their 
flowers  destroyed  by  the  early  frosts  ;  very  few  seemed  to  have  less 
than  three  flowers,  and,  I  should  say,  on  an  average,  they  were  from 

2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  high.  I  tried  no  sixpenny  bulbs.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  tell  how  they  will  do  this  year,  but  if  anyone  takes  an  interest 
in  their  fate,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  report  of  them  in  the  autumn. 
My  only  reason  for  writing  to  you  was  that  I  thought  "  Dunedin's" 
article  was  likely  to  injure  the  business  of  a  man  who  certainly  had 
treated  me  very  fairly,  and  to  prevent  many,  to  whom  the  price  of 
Lilies  waa  an  object,  from  trying  to  grow  the  Lilium  auratum,  which 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  planted  out  in  every  garden. — J.  Stewart 
Hardy,  Camden  Hill,  Staplehurst. 

Flowering  ;of  Begonia  ootopetala  rosea. — This  distinct 
and  ornamental  species  of  Begonia,  concerning  which  and  its  tempo- 
rary  name  I  made  a  brief  communication  a  short  time  ago,  on  behalf 
ot  its  introducer,  Herr  Otto  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  to  The  Garden  (see 
Vol.  XII.,  p.  545),  ia  now  in  bloom  in  my  greenhouse,  having  opened 
its  male  bloom(borne  on  a  hairy  stem  9  in.high,from  which  the  slender 
footstalk  of  the  individual  bloom  rises  another  2  in.)  two  or  three 
days  ago.  The  flower  is  about  2  [in.  square,  and  is  composed  of  ten 
petals,  the  top  and  bottom  ones  being  about  double  the  size  of  the 
four  smaller  ones  at  each  side  ;  the  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the 
petals  is  deep  and  rather  dull  red,  that  of  the  interior  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  blush,  and  the  bunch  ot  pollen  anthers  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  is  very  conspicuous.  The  brace  of  female  blooms,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  male,  are  not  yet  open,  but  promise  to  be  poor  and  incon- 
spicuous in  size,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  this  family.  The  foliage 
has  all  disappeared  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  going  naturally  to  rest, 
and  the  bloom-stem  comes  up  quite  independently  direct  from  the 
tube,  and  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot.  Aa  this  species  is  a  native  ot 
the  north  of  Pern,  would  not  B.  peruviana  be  an  appropriate  name  for 
it  ?  or  if  a  more  descriptive  name  were  preferred,  it  might  be  named 
B.  decempetala.— W.  E.  Gitmbieton. 
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Tussilago  fragrans. — Thia  midwinter  flower  has  been  in  full 
bloom  since  early  in  December.  It  is  well  named  the  Winter  Helio- 
trope,  for  the  scent  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  better  known  "  Cherry 
Pie,  and  recalls  far-off  summer  days.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cultivation, 
as  it  spreads  almost  as  freely  as  the  irrepressible  Coltsfoot,  and  is 
quite  hardy.  A  waste  corner  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  thia 
delicious  flower. — Salmoniceps. 

Eulalia  japonica. — Mr.  James  Taplin  sends  ua  a  plums  of  this 
lovely  and  most  distinct  ornamental  Grass  from  South  Amboy,  New 
Jersey.  We  have  not  seeu  such  a  beautiful  inflorescence  on  any 
Grass  since  the  advent  of  the  Pampas  Grass  and  the  New  Zealand 
Arundo. 

Laslia  anceps  Lawsoni. — Thia  beautiful  variety  of  one  of  our 
most  useful  winter-flowering  Orchids  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs. 
Veitch'a  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  wax- 
like  substance,  the  petals  being  broad  and  of  pearly.whiteness,  set  off 
effectively  by  a  rich,  violet-purple-coloured  throat. 

Early  Outdoor  Flowers. — Until  the  sharp  frosts  of  last  week 
occurred  a  good  display  of  Primroses  was  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Parker's 
nur.sory  at  Tooting.  The  beautiful  Anemone  fulgens  and  A.  blanda 
were  alt,o  opening  their  blossoms.  In  Mr.  Canuell's  nursery  at  Swan- 
ley,  the  flowers  of  Violet  Victoria  Reginas  have  been  unusually 
abundant,  but  these,  in  common  with  others,  were  severely  checked 
by  the  frost  in  question.  A  week's  bright  weather  would,  however, 
bring  many  of  our  beautiful  hardy  flowers  into  bloom,  so  forward  are 
they  this  year. 

Calanthes  in  Masses.  — These  attractive  winter. flowering 
Orchids,  though  very  effective  when  distributed  amongst  Palms  and 
Perns,  aie  much  more  so  when  arranged  in  masses  and  surrounded 
by  such  plants.-  A  group  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  plants  of  the  rose- 
coloured  Calanthe,  now  finely  in  bloom,  makes  an  effective  feature  in 
Mr.  Paiker's  imraery  at  Tooting. 

Persian  Lilacs  in  Covent  Garden. — In  addition  to  these 
Lilacs  being  grown  in  Large  quantities  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
furnish  flowers  in  a  cut  state  for  the  London  florists,  we  now  find 
neat  little  plants  of  them  full  of  flower  being  offered  for  sale.  They 
are  furnished  with  a  clean  stem  of  some  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  sor- 
mounted  by  a  compact  head  of  green  shoots,  bearing  from  eight  to 
twelve  trusses  of  delicate  blossoms.  For  indoor  decoration  such 
plants  are  highly  useful,  and  few  look  better  by  gaslight. 

A  Garden  Cemetery, — The  fine  engraving  (see  p.  60)  showing 
a  garden  cemetery  is  from  a  photograph  sent  to  ns  by  Mr.  Olmsted, 
of  New  York.  It  represents  the  cemetery  at  Spring  Grove,  Cincin- 
nati, which  is  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  only 
country  where  cemeteries  are  designed  in  a  masterly  and  tasteful 
way.  Landscape  effects — Urass,  trees,  and  shrubs,  native  and  intro- 
duced, and  water— are  seen  in  such  cemeteries  in  all  their  beauty. 
The  vnst  space  prevents  that  overcrowding  which  is  so  horrible  in 
many  of  our  own  cemeteries;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  trees  and 
shrubs  escape  destruction. 

An  Appla  Tree  Killed  by  Mistletoe. — The  ca.ie  mentione  i 
by  "  J.  N.  E."  (see  p.  12)  is  an  interesting  one,  but  open,  I  think,  to 
a  few  comments  from  one  like  myself,  a  devoted  admirer  and  defender 
of  tbis  old  Druidical  symbol  of  the  everlasting  youth  of  Nature. 
The  Apple  tree  in  question  was  young,  whilst  its  parasite  was 
vigorous  and  "  growing  steadily."  Mistletoe  not  being  a  rapid 
grower,  this  may  mean  a  good  deal.  I  presume,  from  "J.  N.  ll'a  " 
account,  that  many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  Apple  tree  died 
with  its  thirty. five  bunches  of  Mistletoe.  If  so,  it  never  became  an 
old,  perhaji3  never  a  large,  tree.  Now  the  growth  of  Mistletoe,  as  of 
other  branch  parasites,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  artificial 
graft  on  a  stock.  I  doubt  whether  any  horticulturist  would  assert 
thejuicoof  a  stock  ever  to  become  so  thoroughly  impregnated  by 
that  of  the  fri  aft,  that  young  shoots  of  the  latter  appeared  on  different 
parts  of  the  tree.  The  thirty-four  ntw  shoots  were,  I  believe,  seed- 
lings. The  injury  Mistletoe  does  to  deciduous  trees  is  that,  being 
itself  evergieen,  it  continues  to  draw  upon  the  juices  of  the  host 
during  what  should  be  the  period  of  rest — that  of  defoliation.  In 
other  respects  a  bunch  of  Mistletoe  is  simply  a  vigorous,  woody, 
un-Appleiferous,  extra  branch.  It,  therefore,  is  probably  inappre- 
ciably harmful  on  large  trees  in  a  small  quantity  ;  but  thirty-five 
evergreen  branches  on  a  small  tree,  by  Nature  deciduous,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  This  is  life  at  a  very  high  pressure. — G.  S.  Boulgek, 
Scientific  Cliih,  Savilc  Rou\ 

International  Potato  Show. — At  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  International  Potato  Show  Society's  Committee,  held  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tceeday  last,  a  most  liberal  offer,  made  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  to  hold  their  next  Potato  show,  in  connection  with 
their  great  autumn  fruit  and  flower  exhibition,  on  Sept.  21  and  25, 
was  accepted,  and  the  committee  are  now  engaged  in  arranging  a 
schedule  of  prizes. 
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PLANTS. 

The  American  Tropical  Begion. 

Extent  and  Character  op  Flora. — This  region  includes 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  vegetation  is  the 
richest  of  the  three  tropical  regions,  and  contributes  largely 
to  our  collections  of  stove  plants.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  gorgeous  inmates  of  our  hothouses  have  their  home  in 
this  region.  Taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  more  striking 
features  in  the  composition  of  the  flora,  and  noting  particularly 
those  plants  or  groups  of  plants,  which  are  characteristic,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  common  to  the  tropical  of 
the  Old  World,  we  have  first  of  all,  following  the  natural 
arrangement  of  plants,  the  grand  Water  Lily  (Victoria  regia), 
of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  and  other  rivers  of  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  Although  this  magnificent 
Water  Lily  was  discovered  by  Hfeuke  as  long  ago  as  1801, 
and  subsequently  seeu  by  various  travellers,  it  was  not  till 
1836  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  through  Sir 
Richard  Schomburgh,  who  discovered  it  in  one  of  the  rivers 
of  British  Guiana.  The  Vochysiaceas  is  a  small  Order  peculiar 
to  South  America.  It  consists  mainly  of  trees  of  large  size, 
some  of  them  with  very  showy  flowers,  and  climbing  shrubs. 
In  floral  structure  these  trees  are  allied  to  the  Polygalaceaj,  one 
of  the  sepals  being  usually  produced  below  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  spur.  Seven  genera  and  about  100  species  have  been 
described.  Trigonialfevis  and  villosa,  members  of  tbis  family, 
were  formerly  in  cultivation,  and  may  be  now  in  some  collec- 
tions.    Of  the  Guttiferje,  a  family  of  large  trees  (Clusia,  &c.), 


one  sub-Order  is  entirely  American ;  and  the  singular  Marc- 
graviaceas,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sub-Order  of  the  Tern- 
strcemiacere,  are  also  confined  to  America.  The  latter  are 
remarkable  for  their  bracts,  which  are  hollowed  or  hood- 
shaped,  and  for  their  manner  of  growth.  Some  of  them  are 
epiphytes,  and  the  barren  and  flowering  branches  bear  very 
differently-shaped  leaves.  A  species  of  Marcgravia  itself  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  spring  of  1877.  The  genus  Theobroma,  different  species 
of  which  yield  the  Cocoa  of  commerce,  belpngs  to  the  Stercu- 
liace^,  and  consists  of  about  half-a-dozen  species  of  small  trees, 
all  endemic  in  America.  The  Coca  family  (Erythroxylaoese), 
which  also  finds  its  head-quarters  in  America,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cocoa.  A  Urge  tropical  family,  the  Mal- 
pighiaoeaa,  is  numerously  represented,  including  many  of  the 
Lianes  or  woody  climbing  and  twining  plants,  so  characteristic 
ol  the  Brazilian  virgin  forests.  These  Lianes — which  belong 
to  various  families,  as  the  LeguminosEe,  Combretaceas,  Bigno- 
niaceEe,  Aroideae,  &c. — embrace  the  largest  trees,  eventually 
causing  their  destruction,  and  form  such  a  network  of  branches 
and  aerial  roots  from  tree  to  tree  as  to  render  progress  impos- 
sible without  cutting  a  road  through.  Most  of  the  Malpig- 
hiaceas  have  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers,  with  crumpled, 
slenderly-stalked  petals.  The  next  characteristic  group,  is  the 
Simarubese,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  including 
Quassia  amara.  Passing  by  a  number  of  tropical  families 
which  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  any  particular  region, 
and  which  do  not  furnish  many  cultivated  species,  we  come  to 
the  Leguminosse.  Although  this  Order  cannot  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  any  particular  flora,  as  it  forms  a  large  per- 
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centage  of  the  vegetation  of  most  regions,  except  the  frigid 
and  New  Zealand,  still  certain  of  its  sub-Orders  and  tribes  are 
characteristic  in  this  or  that  country. 

LiRGE  Forest  Trees. — In  Brazil,  for  instance,  the  tribe 
Dalbergieaa,  and  the  sub-order  Ca3salpinea3  find  their  greatest 
concentration,  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  large 
timber  trees.  Some  of  these  trees  are  of  a  prodigious  size. 
Martins  mentions  some,  the  trunks  of  which  were  so  large 
that  fifteen  men  with  outstretched  arms  could  only  just 
embrace  them.  The  magnificent  genus  Brownea  is  American, 
and  belongs  to  the  Cresalpineae.  The  Ohrysobalaneas,  a  small 
Order,  or  a  sub-Order  of  Rosaceas,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  principally  American,  numbering  nearly  2U0  species 
in  Brazil,  Guiana,  &c.  Another  group  of  some  80  or  more 
species,  the  LocythideK,  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  an 
independent  Ordei',  and  by  others  united  with  the  Myrtaoeas, 
is  peculiar.  They  are  all  trees,  and  many  of  them  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  as  the  Brazil  Nut,  Bertholletia  excelsa.  Like  the 
tree  just  named  they  have  mostly  large,  woody  fruits,  opening 
in  the  form  of  a  lid  to  allow  the  seeds  to  escape.  The  fruit  of 
Bertholletia  usually  contains  as  many  as  twenty  nuts  (seeds), 
and  is  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  so  solid  and  heavy  that  if 
it  fell  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  only  on  a  man's  head,  it  would 


seriously  hurt,  if  not  injure,  him.  Some  of  the  fruits,  as  that 
of  the  Sapucaia  Nut,  Leoythis  Zabucayo,  and  that  of  the 
Cannon-ball  tree  (Oouroupita  guianensis)  are  even  larger.  They 
present  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  from  spherical  to  cylin- 
drical, and  urn  or  pitcher-shaped.  Myrtaceas  proper,  both 
shrubby  and  arborescent,  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  South  and  Central  America,  a  few  reaching 
the  almost  temperate  regions.  The  genera  Eugenia  (300), 
Calyptranthes  (70),  Marlieria  (.50),  Myrcia  (300),  Myrtus 
(100),  Campomanasia  (100),  and  Psidium  (100),  making  up  a 
total  of  more  than  a  thousand  species.  Indeed,  one  botanist 
describes  500  species  of  Myrcia  alone. 

The  Melastohacej;. — The  next  family,  the  Melastomacete, 
consists  of  above  130  genera,  and  hard  upon  2000  species.  It 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  America,  having  representatives  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia;  but,  excluding  the  Old  World 
genus  Memecylon,  of  which  there  are  nearly  100  species, 
difi'ering  structurally  from  the  Melastomads,  it  is  in  America 
alone  that  the  family  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  flora. 
Almost  all  the  members  are  easily  recognised  by  their  oppo- 
site, three-nerved  leaves,  devoid  of  stipules,  and  the  curiously- 
formed  stamens.  Upwards  of  90  of  the  genera,  and  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  the  species,  are  endemic  in  America,  and 
none  of  the  genera  of  the  family  are  represented  in  both 
America  and  the  Old  World.  Though  this  family  is  so  much 
more  numerous  in  America  than  elsewhere,  and  is  there  repre- 


sented by  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  herbaceous,  shrubby, 
and  arborescent  species,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Asiatic 
genera  are  better  represented  in  gardens.  Among  the  more 
familiar  genera  we  may  name  Mioonia,  of  which  there  are 
about  300  species,  and  to  which  the  splendid  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum  belongs ;  Pleroma,  125  species ;  Clidemia,  40 
species  ;  and  the  smaller  genera  Bertolonia,  Centradenia,  and 


Cannon-ball  tree.  GuaTa. 

Heeria.  Turnera,  the  type  of  a  Natural  Order,  of  which  there 
are  only  half-a-dozen  other  species  belonging  to  two  genera,  is 
represented  by  about  70  species. 

Passion-flowers. — Passion-flowers  abound  as  well  as  in  the 
sub-tropical  regions.  Ic  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  large 
genera  Passiflora  and  Tacsonia  nearly  130  of  the  about 
1.50  species  are   American,  whilst  the  remaining  12  genera, 


comprising  few  species,  are  confined  to  the  Old  World  ;  this  is 
excluding  the  small  groups  Malesherbieas  and  Papayacefe, 
regarded  by  some  botanists  as  tribes  of  the  Passifloreas.  Both 
of  these  groups  are  exclusively  South  American ;  to  the  latter 
belongs  the  genus  Carica,  the  Papaw.  Passiflora  quadraugu- 
laris,  maliformis,  macrooarpa,  incarnata,  and  other  species 
yield  the  fruit  called  Granadilla.  Begonias  and  Cacti  also  get 
nto  the  tropical  parts. 
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Shrubby  OojiposiTjB. — -This  family  is  numerous,  Brazil 
being  the  centre  of  the  shrubby  element,  altogether  about 
1000  species.  There  are  130  species  of  Vernonia,  100  of  Eupa- 
torium,  and  100  of  Baocharis.  The  Chilian,  Andine,  and 
Mexican  regions  have  collectively  nearly  3000  species  of  this 
family,  but  they  are  chiefly  sub-tropical,  temperate,  and  Alpine 
types.  The  ornamental  genera  Theophrasta,  Olavija,  and  Jao- 
quinia,  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Myrsineas,  are  quite  endemic. 

ALLiMiNDA. — Brazilian  Apocyneaa  contribute  the  splendid 
Allamandas  forming  a  part  of  almost  every  collection  of  stove 
plants  ;  and  the  Asclepiadeffi,  the  equally  valuable  Dipladenias 
and  Echites  ;  G-entianaceas,  Lisianthus  ;  Oonvolvulacera, 
Argyreia,  Ipomea,  &c. ;  and  Solanaoere,  Browallia,  Bruasfelsia 
and  Solanum.  Tropical  America  is  the  principal  centre  of  the 
last  genus,  which  numbers  altogether  upwards  of  700  species, 
more  than  half  of  which  are  South  American. 

Gloxinia  Tribe. — Gesneraceas,  including  the  Cyrtandrera, 
are  generally  dispersed,  but  most  numerous  in  America,whenoe 
we  obtain  the  genera  Gloxinia,  Achimeraes,  Ncegelia,  Gesnera, 
Alloplectus,  Oolumnea,  Hypocyrta,  and  Episcia.  Brilliant- 
flowered  climbing  and  erect  Bignoniaceaa  abound,  but  they  are 
mostly  too  big  for  ordinary  glass  houses.  Spathodea  and 
Jacaranda  are  typical  genera.  Of  Acanthacese,  we  may  name 
Sanchezia,  Aphelandra,  Geissomeria,  Fittonia,  and  Thyrsacan- 
thus  ;  several  of  the  other  genera  represented  in  our  gardens 


Seaside  Grapes. 


Sand-box  tree. 


by  American  species  have  a  wide  range  in  the  Old  World  as 
well.  All  these  families  just  enumerated,  where  not  otherwise 
mentioned,  are  not  specially  American,  but  only  the  genera 
given  as  examples. 

Familiar  Types. — Petraea  volubilis  (Verbenaceas),  Bougain- 
villea  (Nyctagineffi),  Iresine  (AmarantaceEe),  Poinsettia  (Buph- 
orbiaceoe),  Peperomia  (Piperaoeas),  Ehopala  (Proteaceas),  Oanna 
and  Maranta  (I^arautacese),  Anthurium,  Philodendon,  Oala- 
dium,  Dieffenbachia,  and  PhyllotEenium  (Aroideaj),  Eucharis 
(AmaryllideEe),Bromelia,  Billbergia,  J3chmea,  Nidularium,  &c. 
(Bromeliaceas),  and  numerous  Palms,  form  the  principal  re- 
maining types  of  tropical  American  vegetation  commonly  met 
with  iu  cultivation.  The  families  Piperaceae,  Aroidete,  Maran- 
taccEB,  and  Bromeliaces  are  numerously  represented  and  char- 
acteristic in  America.  The  BromeliaoeEe,  indeed,  are  confined 
to  America,  and  chiefly  tropical,  and  include  the  Pine  Apple, 
Ananassa  sativa. 

Orchids. — The  typical  genera  of  Orchids,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  list  given  below,  include  some  of  the  most  gorgeous 
and  some  of  the  most  curious  of  the  family.  The  genus 
Catasetum  is  remarkable  for  occasionally  producing  flowers  of 
three  entirely  diiierenc  kinds  of  structure  on  the  same  spike. 
These  three  kinds  of  flowers  were  first  observed  separately 
on  different  plants,  and  were  considered  as  the  types  of  distinct 
genera  Catasetum,  Myanthus,  and  Monacanthus. 


Economic  Productions. — Among  the  '  important  vege- 
table productions  of  this  region,  not  yet  mentioned,  are  the 
Custard  Apple  (Anona  reticulata).  Sweet  Sop  (A.  squamosa), 
and  Sour  Sop  (A.  muricata),  extensively  cultivated  and  delici- 
ous fruits.  Guarana  Bread,  made  from  the  seed  of  Paullinia 
sorbilis ;  Mahogany,  the  wood  of  Swietenia  Mahogani,  in 
Central  America;  Rosewood,  various  species  of  Dalbergia, 
in  Brazil ;  Balsam  of  Peru,  from  Myroxylum  Pereiras 
and  Guava,  the  fruit  of  Psidium  pomiferum  and  pyriferum. 
Quinine,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  various  species  of 
Cinchona,  large  trees,  of  which  there  were  formerly  exten- 
sive forests  in  Peru,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  Tomato, 
Lycopersicum  esculentum ;  Greenheart  the  timber  of  Nectandra 
RodiEei,  a  native  of  British  Guiana.  Cassava  or  Mandioea, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  two  species  of  Manihot — Aipi 
and  utilissima  (Buphorbiaceaa),  a  staple  article  of  food  in  some 
districts.  Brazilian  Caoutchouc,  the  inspissated  juice  of 
Hevea  brasiliensis,  also  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacese. 
Sarsaparilla,  the  roots  of  various  species  of  Smilax ;  Vanilla, 
the  fragrant  fruit  (seed  vessel)  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  &c. 
Vegetable  Ivory,  the  seed  of  a  Palm,  Phytelephas  macrocarpa ; 
and  Palm  Wax,  an  exudation  from  the  trunk  of  Copernicia 
cerifera,  Ceroxylon  andicola,  and  other  Palms. 

General  list  of  some   of  the  tropical  American  Genera 
represented  in  European  Gardens. 


Victoria 

Vinca 

Bouffainvillea 

Maranta 

Theobroma 

Dipladenia 

Iresine 

Batemania 

Brownea 

Lisianthua 

Poinsettia 

Bletia 

Mimosa 

Argyreia 

Peperomia 

Burlingtonia 

Pleroma 

Ipom^ea 

Dieffenbachia 

Cattleya 

Miconia 

Gloxinia 

Philodendron 

Coryanthes 

Olidemia 

Achimenea 

Caladium 

Centradeuia 

Geanora 

Eacharis 

Monochtetum 

Columnea 

Bromeliacece 

L^lia 

Heeria 

Episcia 

Phytelephas 

Mormodes 

Bertolonia 

Sanchezia 

Ceroxylon 

Oacidium 

Turuera 

Aphelandra 

Attalea 

Peristeria 

Pa^siflora 

Fittonia 

Geonoma 

Begonia 

Thyrsacanthus 

Sabal 

Trie  ho  centrum 

Theophrasta 

Jacaranda 

Thrinas 

Vanilla 

Clavija 

Spa^ihodea 

Martinezia 

Allamanda 

Petrcoa 

Canna 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Hardiness  of  Coronilla  glauoa. — I  observe  that  the  hardi. 
ness  of  this  little  shrab  is  questioned ;  but  here,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Snfiolk,  it  is  not  only  hardy,  but  one  of  the  most  prof  ase  midwinter 
flowering  plants  which  we  have.  At  the  present  time  we  have  dwarf 
bushes  of  it  in  much  healthier  condition  than  I  ever  saw  them  indoors, 
and  they  are  a  perfect  mass  of  yellow  flowers.  Under  glass  they 
usually  become  infested  with  white  scale,  but  exposed,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  affected  by  any  insect  plagues  whatever.  A  s  regards  soil, 
they  will  grow  in  anything  ;  in  fact,  a  poor  soil  suits  them  best,  as 
moderate,  sturdy  growth  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  towards  ensuring 
hardiness.  I  have  lately  planted  some  against  walls,  and  they  pro- 
mise excellent  results  mixed  with  Pyraoantha  and  the  early. flowering 
Pyras  (Oydonia)  japonioa.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Coronilla  will 
withstand  any  ordinary  winter  in  any  part  of  England,  provided  it 
is  planted  out  early  in  the  season,  so  that  its  growth  may  be  com. 
pieced  and  its  roots  well  established  before  winter  sets  in,  as  no 
plant,  however  hardy,  could  be  expected  to  withstand  even  slight 
frost  if  grown  under  glass  and  removed  in  its  tender  condition  to  a 
bleak  situation. — James  Groom,  Henliam. 

A  New  Thermometer. — To  be  obliged  to  leave  a  warm,  com. 
fortable  room  in  order  to  consult  a  thermometer  outside,  and  that, 
too,  when  we  see  the  snow  falling  through  the  window-panes,  or 
when  we  hear  the  wind  blowing  before  it  the  half-frozen  rain,  can 
hardly  be  called  agreeable.  It  is,  however,  what  every  gardener  is 
now  and  then  obliged  to  do,  not  only  by  day,  bat  also  by  night.  This 
inconvenience  has,  we  believe,  been  long  surmounted  in  Germany  by 
the  invention  of  a  thermometer  with  a  transparent  scale,  which  is 
fixed  to  the  bars  of  a  window  and  showing  its  face  to  the  observer, 
who,  by  this  means,  can  take  his  observations  at  his  ease  under 
shelter.  The  transparent  scale  in  which  the  thermometer  is  fixed 
justifies  the  title  of  glass  thermometer  (thermometre  a  glace)  which 
has  been  given  to  it.  M.  Bon,  the  well-known  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  of  11,  Eue  des  Boulangers,  Paris,  has  improved  the  original 
instrument  by  making  the  divisions  plainer,  and  by  using  the  three 
scales,  Centigrade,  Reaumur,  and  Fahrenheit,  which  are  the  only  ones 
now  used  in  the  sciences.  By  this  valuable  addition  these  thermome. 
ters  can  be  used  in  any  country. 
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THE  PHLOX,  PENTSTBMON,  AND  OHELONE.* 

Phlox. 

Amongst  Phloxes,  species  may  be  found  that  grow  from 
2  in.  to  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  in  height,  and  they  are  nearly  of  every 
colour,  except  yellow  and  blue.  Numbers  of  them  are  also 
striped,  spotted,  and  oculated,  as  it  is  called.  Some,  too, 
have  variegated  foliage.  The  dwarf  species,  sucli  as  P.  fron- 
dosa,  Nelsoni,  verna,  subulata,  ovata,  and  divaricata  make 
excellent  pot  plants ;  they  only  require  good  loam,  plenty  of 
water,  and  to  be  plunged  in  the  open  air,  where  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  to  succeed.  They  are  also  indispensable 
ornaments  for  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceous  border. 

The  Early  Phlox  (P.  suffruticosa),  introduced  from  Caro- 
lina in  1818,  is  one  of  the  best  border  and  exhibition  plants 
that  can  be  had  during  .July  and  August.  It  will  grow  satis- 
factorily in  any  good  border  or  bed,  but  if  the  ground  be  not 
naturally  suited  for  it,  it  can,  with  very  little  labour  or 
exoense,  be  made  so.  If  the  subsoil  be  too  wet,  it  must  be 
drained,  and  about  9  in.  of  good  Hazel  loam  should  be  laid 
on  the  surface  and  enriched  with  good  old  manure  and  a  small 
quantity  of  broken  bones.  In  the  herbaceous  border  a  pit 
can  be  taken  out — ^say  12  in.  square  and  9  in.  deep — and  filled 
with  this  compost.  Phloxes  of  ihis  class  also  make  excellent 
pot  plants  ;  and  if  they  be  grown  in  9-in.  or  12-in.  pots,  and 
three  or  four  shoots  be  left  to  each,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  plant,  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for  greenhouse 
decoration  in  June  and  July.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  a  set 
of  cuttings  every  year  of  the  sorts  best  suited  for  this  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  to  discard  old  plants,  which  will  be  found 
useful  tor  propagating  from,  or  for  planting  out  in  the  borders 
or  shrubberies.  There  is  also  a  class  of  Phloxes  especially 
adapted  for  pot  culture  that  grow  from  15  in.  to  20  in.  in 
height. 

TuE  Late  Phlox  (P.  decussata). — This  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  1812.  It  is  stronger  in  habit  than  the 
Early  Phlox,  and  has  a  far  greater  variety  of  colours.  It  also 
makes  an  excellent  pot  plant ;  and,  being  vigorous  in  habit,  it 
requires  a  larger  sized  pot.  Plants  of  this  class  are  very 
attractive  in  conservatories  in  August  and  September,  and 
they  are  also  very  fragrant.  IE  grown  like  Chrysanthemums, 
they  would  create  quite  a  new  feature  in  greenhouses.  When 
cultivated  in  beds  or  borders,  the  early  and  late  sorts  should 
be  planted  alternately,  arranging  them  according  to  their 
heights  and  colours.  They  would  thus  produce  a  mass  of  bloom 
for  at  least  three  months,  and  the  only  labour  required  after 
they  were  planted  would  be  to  give  each  plant  a  good  stake  and 
tie  them  up  when  necessary,  in  spring  reducing  the  number  of 
shoots  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  nature  of 
the  variety.  They  ai'e  also  much  improved  by  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  every  spring,  of  good,  rich  soil ;  and  in  very  hot  and 
dry  seasons  a  good  deluge  of  water  will  very  much  prolong 
the  season  of  bloom. 

Phloxes  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  cuttings  of 
the  stems  and  roots,  and  also  by  division.  The  seed  should 
be  gathered  from  ihe  best  sorts  only.  It  should  be  sown  at 
ouce  in  boxes  or  pans  in  good  free  loam,  and  kept  in  a  green- 
house or  warm  pit  close  to  the  glass.  The  young  seedlings 
will  make  their  appearance  above  ground  in  February  and 
March;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  let  them  be  pricked 
into  boxes  of  good  soil,  and  kept  close  and  warm  for  a  short 
time,  when  they  can  be  grown  along  with  the  other  plants 
intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden.  The  strongest 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  April  and  May,  and  they  will  flower 
the  first  season ;  but  not  strongly  and  well  before  the  second 
year.  Then  all  the  best  sorts  ought  to  be  marked  and  grown 
a,  third  year,  in  order  to  test  them  with  the  best-named  kinds. 
Cuttings  can  be  taken  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  new  or  rare  sorts,  a  few  might  be  treated  like  Dahlias  in  a 
hot  pit,  the  cuttings  being  taken  oS  as  soon  as  they  are  3  in.  in 
length,  or  they  might  be  cut  into  single  eyes,  when  they  will 

*  Head  at  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Aaaociation  by  Mr.  James  Grieve,  Pilrig 
Park  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  January  S,  1878. 


root  in  a  short  time  in  the  bed  of  a  propagating-house.  They 
can  also  be  propagated  by  means  of  the  roots,  the  oldest  of 
which  should  be  cut  into  pieces  about  i  in.  in  length,  sown, 
so  to  speak,  in  boxes,  and  treated  like  seedlings.  I  have  also 
struck  the  leaves,  but  they  are  long  in  making  shoots,  and 
altogether  I  consider  this  mode  of  propagating  to  be  too  slow 
to  be  recommended.  The  mode  of  propagating  by  division  is 
simply  taking  the  old  plant  and  cutting  it  into  small  pieces. 
As  regards  the  properties  of  an  exhibition  Phlox,  the  form 
should  be  a  perfect  circle,  quite  smooth  on  the  edge,  and  of  good 
substance ;  the  colours  should  be  clear  and  well  defined,  the 
flowers  arranged  close  on  the  spike  and  overlapping  each  other ; 
their  size  should  be  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  spike  of  the 
Early  Phlox  ought  to  be  cjuite  conical,  and  that  of  the  Late  one 
a  corymb.  The  habit  of  the  plant  should  be  strong  and  erect, 
with  plenty  of  broad  and  healthy  foliage,  and  it  should  not 
exceed  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height. 

Pentstemon. 

Of  this  useful  genus  I  will  just  name  a  few  species  that 
are  well  worth  growing,  although  the  different  hybrids  now  in 
cultivation  are  much  finer.  Nevertheless,  for  the  herbaceous 
border  and  rock  garden,  P.  glaber,  humilis,  ovatus,  and  specio- 
sus  are  very  unique,  and  no  one  can  overlook  the  beauty  of  P. 
Murrayanus,  Coba^a,  Kellermanianus,  heterophyllus,  and 
Palmeri.  As  regards  cultivation,  Pentstemons  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil ;  but  when  wanted  for  exhibition  purposes, 
it  is  best  to  grow  them  in  beds  by  themselves,  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  unshaded  by  trees  or  shrubs.  Being  gross- 
feeding  plants,  they  require  rich  ground,  and  will  stand  a  good 
watering  with  liquid  manure  or  guano  water  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  When,  in  early  summer,  they  commence  to  grow, 
put  a  stake  to  each  plant,  and  if  extra-fine  spikes  be  wanted, 
all  the  side  shoots  ought  to  be  pinched  close  to  the  stem.  This 
will  induce  the  growth  of  a  number  of  short  cuttings  from  the 
root,  which  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of  propagation.  When 
they  have  to  be  cut  for  the  flower  show,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  roll  wet  Moss  round  the  cut  part  of  the  stem,  and 
to  immerse  the  spike  in  clean  water;  this  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  exclude  air,  and  prevent  the  flowers  from  flagging  or 
falling.  Pentstemon  Scouleri  is  about  the  only  species  that 
has  a  shrubby  habit,  and  it  makes  a  fine  plant  to  train  on  a  low 
wall,  where  its  blue  flowers  are  very  ornamental  in  August 
and  September. 

Pentstemons  may  be  propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  division.  Seeds  of  the  best  sorts  only  should  be  saved, 
and  they  must  be  well  ripened  before  they  are  gathered.  They 
may  be  sown  in  heat  in  February  and  March,  in  boxes  or  pans, 
in  good,  free  soil,  and  they  should  not  be  covered  too  deeply. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  handle  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  boxes  or  in  a  frame,  and  planted  out  in  April 
or  May,  when  they  will  produce  a  dense  mass  of  bloom  in 
August,  September,  and  October.  Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in 
the  open  air  in  June  in  a  bed  of  finely-prepared  ground,  and 
the  produce  can  be  planted  out  in  beds  from  9  in.  to  12  in. 
apart  each  way.  These  will  flower  iu  the  following  July, 
August,  and  September,  and  will  ripen  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
seed  ;  the  best  sorts  should  be  marked  and  propagated  for 
further  trial.  When  propagated  by  cuttings  they  should  be 
selected,  when  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  length,  from  the  sides  of  the 
strong  shoots,  and  put  into  a  cold  frame  close  to  the  glass  in 
good,  rich,  sandy  soil,  well  watered  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Division  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  propagation  of  the  dwarf 
species. 

As  regards  the  properties  of  a  show  Pentstemon,  the  spike 
should  be  strong,  sfciif,  and  erect;  the  flowers  should  be  in 
bunches  of  from  five  to  seven,  set  on  short  foot-stalks,  and 
arranged  close  to  the  spike  ;  the  blooms  should  be  as  near  a 
circle  as  possible,  and  should  stand  nearly  erect  on  the  spike, 
and  they  should  be  of  good  substance ;  the  colours  should  be 
rich  and  well  defined,  and  if  with  a  white  throat,  the  lobes  and 
the  outside  of  the  flower  should  be  of  one  colour,  and 
the  circle  of  white  well  defined ;  if  blotched,  pencilled,  or 
striped,  they  should  be  bold  and  efiieotive  —not  running  one 
into  the  other,  nor  flushing  like  ink  on  wet  paper  ;  the  plant 
itself  should  not  exceed  30  in.  in  height,  and  should  be  branch- 
ing from  the  ground  upwards. 
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Chelone. 
Chelone  barbata,  mexicana,  purpurea,  and  Torreyi  are 
generally  grouped  by  themselves,  being  quite  distinct  from  the 
Pentstemon  proper.  They  constitute  a  class  of  dwarf,  her- 
baceous plants  which  send  up  spikes  of  flowers  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and  very  ornamental  in  the 
herbaceous  border.  They  differ  from  the  Pentstemon  in  which 
the  two  upper  petals  are  small,  and  the  three  under  ones  large, 
while  in  the  Ohelone  the  two  upper  petals  are  large,  and  the 
three  under  ones  small,  and  the  throat  of  the  flower  is  full  of 
strong  hairs.  The  Chelone  proper  is  a  true  herbaceous  plant, 
dying  down  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  as  I  have  just  stated,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
all   the    Pentstemon  family.      Ohelone  Foxi,  glabra,  obliqua, 


quite  a  distinct  variety,  and  well  worth  adding  to  any  shrubbery  or 
pleasure-ground  where  such  plants  are  grown. — W.  E.  G.,  Belgrove, 
"  ':>wn,  Co,  Cork. 


Winter  Crocuses. — Crocus  Imperatonius  furnishes  a  kind  of 
link  that  almost  keeps  up  the  continuity  of  flower  between  the 
autumn  section  and  the  favourite  spring-Sowering  kinds.  Crocus 
speciosus,  and  its  autumn  kindred  allied  to  the  giant  section,  as  the 
Colchicums  are  termed,  carry  ns  through  nearly  two  months  of  early 
winter.  Croons  Imperatonius,  a  mid. winter  kind,  is  also  in  habit 
allied  to  the  first  and  last  winter  sections,  as  it  has  more  leaves  deve- 
loped when  in  bloom  than  the  autumn  kinds,  and  less  than  the  earliest 
of  all  the  spring  kinds,  the  old  Cloth  of  Gold.  Good  clumps  of  the 
winter  Crocus  in  sheltered  places  would  be  just  now  esteemed  very 
charming,  but  perhaps  it  is  best  fitted  for  pot  culture  in  a  cool  house. 
—A.  D. 


LianeF  or  woody  tw  nmg  plants  ^^'^'^  ('»  <^°^^''  ^'"^  f™")- 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Garden  Plants  :    Tropical  American  Eegion  (see  p.  52). 


Lyoni,  and  altissima  ought  to  be  included  in  every  select  col- 
lection of  border  plants. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


Second  Flowering  of  Gynerium  jubatum. — This  new 
variety  of  the  Pampas  Grass,  which  I  described  in  your  columns  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  as  being  by  far  the  earliest  to  expand  its 
graceful,  feathery  inflorescence  of  any  variety  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  being,  in  fact,  intermediate  as  regards  the  time  of  its 
flowering  between  the  summer-blooming  Arnndo  conspicua  and  the 
almost  winter-blooming  Gjnerinm  argentenm,  or  ordinary  Pampas 
Grass,  is  now  blooming  a  second  time  in  front  of  my  house,  planted 
out  in  the  Grass  in  by  no  means  a  specially-sheltered  or  favoured 
situation,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  south-easterly  gales,  which  are 
what  we  suffer  most  from  here.  It  has  sent  up  five  good  spikes,  of 
which  two  are  open,  and  if  the  present  mild  weather  continue,  I 
expect  the  others  will  also  fully  expand.  Iconsiderthis  Gynerium  to  be 


Early  Primroses. — We  have  some  plants  of  the  common  wild  Piimrosein 
full  bloom  on  shrabbery  banks  in  sheltered  positions,  and  cultivated  coloured 
varieties  have  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter;  I  do  not,  however,  attribute 
this  altogether  to  the  mildness  '.of  the  season,  as  the  real  woodland  Primrose 
beds  have  the  ordinary  wintry  aspect.  My  impression  is  that  high  cultivation 
induces  early  growth,  and  consequently  early  flowering,  which  eventually 
becomes  a  fixed  character  in  the  Primrose.— J.  Geoom,  Seitkam. 

A  Flower  Garden  on  a  Euhbish  Heap.— A  few  weeks  ago  we  passed  a 
railway  station  where  a  large  bank  of  dug  earth  had  been  deposited  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  giving  the  spot  an  appearance  exactly  the  reverse  of  orna- 
mental. The  occupant  of  the  station,  however,  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  things  adverse.  From  pegs  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank  to  pegs  at  the  top  he 
had  stretched  a  large  number  of  cords  at  regular  distances  apart,  and  on  these 
Convolvuluses  and  other  twiners  bad  freely  extended  themselves,  nearly  cloth- 
ing the  whole  surface  with  green  foliage  and  purple  bloom.  In  another  place 
a  compost  heap  was  covered  with  Petunias  and  Phloxes.—"  Cultivator." 
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THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

SOWING  AND  TREATMENT  OF  EARLY  MELONS. 
From  the  beginning  of  January  on  to  the  middle  of  February 
is  a  good  time  to  make  two  or  three  small  sowings  of  Melon 
seeds  for  an  early  crop.  The  seed  should  be  selected  with 
care,  and  procured  from  trustworthy  sources,  always  koepiug 
in  mind  that  certain  varieties  require  more  than  a  mere  recom- 
mendation on  paper  for  early  work.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
new  varieties,  and  if  they  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory,  good  and 
well ;  but  I  have  found  it  best  to  keep  to  one  variety  for  early 
or  late  work.  I  always  observe  that  the  longer  I  keep  any 
single  kind  the  more  it  improves  in  constitution,  and  the  better 
it  becomes  adapted  to  our  climate.  The  sort  which  we  grow 
here  for  early  fruiting  is  Malvern  Hall,  an  old  Melon  possess- 
ing rare  qualities  as  an  early  forcer.  It  ripens  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight  before  any  other  kind  which  we  have  tried,  but 
it  does  not  present  that  imposing  appearance  on  the  desserc  or 
exhibition  table  that  many  other  varieties  do,  either  in  form  or 
size.  Neither  is  its  habit  of  growth  or  vigour  very  striking  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  stem  is  hard  and  wiry  in  appearance,  and 
the  leaves  small  and  comparatively  hard.  To  this  fact  we 
ascribe  much  of  its  merit  for  early  or  late  growing  in  unfavour- 
able localities,  like  that  of  the  part  of  Lancashire  from  which 
I  write.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  damp  off  at  the  neck  as  more 
vigorous  growers,  nor  are  the  leaves  so  suddenly  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes.  lu  their  earlier  stages  of  growth  the 
young  plants  do  not  seem  to  thrive  so  luxuriantly  as  others 
do,  but  they  make  up  for  the  deficiency  afterwards.  The  early 
Melon  crop  is  our  most  difficult  one  to  manage.  Early  Grapes, 
Peaches,  or  Strawberries  are  comparatively  easy  to  grow, 
simply  because  they  have  furnished  themselves  with  all  the 
essentials  in  the  current  year's  growth,  but  with  the  Melon  it 
is  very  different.  The  only  advantage  one  can  have  is  good 
seed  and  proper  facilities  for  growing  it,  which  is  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule.  Talk  about  growing  early  fruit,  why 
a  compact  house,  well  treated  and  situated,  is  half  the  battle. 
Just  compare  our  Lancashire  climate  with  that  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  you  have  the  difference  at  once.  How  rarely  do 
we  see  a  compact  lean-to  house,  with  abundance  of  top  and 
bottom-heat,  located  in  a  sheltered  corner  which  catches  the 
first  rays  of  light  and  the  first  and  last  gleams  of  solar  heat  ? 
and  yet  these  facilities  would  only  be  giving  the  gardener  a 
fair  chance  of  acquitting  himself  creditably  in  the  matter  of 
an  early  Melon  crop.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  about  the 
other  side  of  the  question  ?  Well,  I  would  just  apply  myself 
as  best  I  could  to  improve  on  existing  arrangements  (if  im- 
provement were  possible),  and  adapt  myself  to  circumstances. 

In  sowing  the  seed  for  early  crops,  have  the  requisite  number 
of  small  pots  washed  clean,  and  put  a  rough  piece  of  soil  in  the 
bottom  of  each,  filling  the  pot  about  half -full  with  any  ordinary 
soil  run  through  a  ^-iu.  riddle.  Then  drop  two  good  seeds 
into  each  pot,  and  cover  slightly  through  a  fine  sieve.  The 
pots  should  then  be  plunged  in  a  temperature  of  from  80°  to 
85°.  If  the  bottom-heat  be  from  fermenting  material,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  watering  before  the  plants  have  grown  into 
"  rough  leaf."  Meanwhile,  they  will  be  earthed  up  with  soil 
that  is  warmed,  either  with  hot  bricks  or  some  other  appliance, 
to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing.  This  is  done  by  consulting  the  bottom-heat 
thermometer,  and  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  avoiding 
checks  in  early  growth. 

While  the  young  plants  are  progressing,  the  soil  for 
the  final  planting  out  will  be  in  process  of  preparation. 
Melons  will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  they  prefer  a  good 
fibry  loam  well  incorporated  with  burnt  clay  and  wood 
ashes ;  and  preference  should  be  given  to  limited  root- 
room  for  early  crops.  Taking  the  "  make-shift "  prin- 
ciple for  our  guide,  bottom-heat  can  always  be  supplied 
where  there  is  a  command  of  warm  manure  and  leaves.  A 
rude  base  of  brickwork  can  be  laid  of  sufficient  height,  on 
which  to  place  either  pots  or  square  tubs  with  drainage  holes 
in  the  bottom,  to  admit  of  a  free  passage  for  water,  and  the 
tubs  might  be  made  to  come  to  pieces  like  a  frame.  By  having 
a  base  of  this  sort,  the  bottom-heat  could  always  be  renewed 
and  a  steadier  heat  kept  up  than  by  planting  out  on  a  bed 
where  the   heat  could  not  be  renewed  at  intervals.      When 


about  1  ft.  high,  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  shoots  should 
be  stopped,  in  order  to  secure  a  few  fruiting  laterals ;  and  in 
ten  days  or  so  two  or  three  more  might  be  pinched  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  remainder  might  be  allowed  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  wires  before  they  were  stopped,  and  might  be  permitted 
to  carry  a  full  crop.  Of  course,  pinching  so  early  entails  a 
little  sacrifice,  but  the  advantage  of  a  few  early  fruits  is  no 
mean  consideration  with  many  people.  Heat  and  moisture 
should  be  increased  according  to  necessity  as  the  days  lengthen, 
and  later  conditions  of  cultural  treatment  ought  to  be  governed 
by  the  exigencies  of  individual  requirements.  W.  Hinds. 
OHerspool  Parh,  near  Liverpool. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  ARCHES  OVER  WALKS. 
TnEUE  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  plan  of 
growing  fruit  trees,  and  most  heartily  do  I  second  Mr.  Hobday's 
remarks  (see  p.  11)  by  describing  a  plan  which  we  adopted 
here  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  which  has  far  exceeded 
our  expectations.  The  kitchen  garden  is  divided  into  four 
parts  by  two  central  walks  running  crosswise  and  lengthwise. 
Originally,  as  in  many  other  kitchen  gardens,  ribbon  borders 
lined  each  side  of  the  walks  ;  but,  thinking  that  such  a  plan 
was  a  waste  of  space,  I  obtained  permission  to  do  away  with 
the  central  cross  borders  and  devote  that  space  to  fruit  trees — 
Pears.  The  soil  being  light  and  very  poor,  I  had  the  ground 
deeply  trenched,  and  worked  in  a  couple  of  layers  of  fresh 
stable  manure.  The  borders,  which  are  6  ft.  wide,  were  then 
marked  out  to  receive  two  lines  of  trees,  each  of  which  was 
planted  thus — 


at  4  ft.  apart  in  the  rows.  Two-years'-graf ted  trees  were  used, 
and  trained  the  first  year  as  upright  cordons  ;  the  second  year 
stakes  were  used  for  the  two  front  rows,  slanting  towards  the 
walk ;  and  the  following  year  an  arch  was  formed  over  the 
walk  with  strong  Hazel  rods,  to  which  each  cordon  in  the  front 
row  was  trained,  till  now  the  two  lines  of  trees  have  met  each 
other,  and  this  season,  by  way  of  experiment,  I  grafted  them 
together.  The  trees  are  so  sturdy,  that  now  they  form  an  arch 
without  any  support  whatever,  and  the  grafting  will  add  to 
its  strength,  though  what  effect  the  union  may  have  on  the 
fruit  remains  to  be  proved.  The  last  two  years  they  have 
fruited  excellently,  and  doubtless  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  plan  involves  no  expense  of 
erecting  supports  or  arches  ;  and  though  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  disparage  these,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  unnecessary. 
The  two  back  lines  of  trees  have  been  trained  and  trimmed 
into  a  pyramidal  form,  and,  through  having  been  allowed 
greater  freedom  of  growth,  they  have  had  to  be  root-pruned 
twice  to  induce  fruitfulness,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say  ,  has 
proved  to  be  the  result.  To  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
bedding  plants,  now  that  the  trees  are  established,  I  have 
planted  the  space  underneath  them  with  flowering  herbaceous 
plants,  so  that  in  lieu  of  three  months'  gaiety  we  have  some- 
thing both  of  interest  and  profit  all  the  year  round. 

Hechfield.  W.  Wilds3IITH. 


Manuring  Bush.  Fruits. — I  always  like  to  give  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants  a  good  dressing  of  manure  at  this  season 
when  the  pruning  is  finished.  There  ia  not  ranch  fear  of  inducing 
too  much  groasness  of  habit  in  bushes  or  trees  that  bear  a  heavy  load 
of  fruit  annually.  The  manure  ahould  only  be  lightly  forked  in,  as 
this  keeps  a  good  many  of  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and,  conse. 
quontly,  the  wood  made  is  firm  and  short. jointed.  If  the  land  be 
well  prepared  before  the  bushea  are  planted  by  trenching  and  manui. 
ing,  the  fork  and  hoe  will  do  all  the  cultivating  that  will  be  required 
amongat  them  afterwards,  so  long  as  they  can  profitably  occupy  the 
same  plot,  and  when  that  period  expiree  it  is  better  to  plant  a  fresh, 
break  and  destroy  them.  On  dry,  porous  soils,  mulching  early  in 
summer  ia  very  beneficial,  as  it  enables  the  trees  to  carry  a  much 
heavier  crop  with  less  signs  of  exhaustion  than  when  mulching 
cannot  be  resorted  to.  The  mulching  need  not  necessarily  consist  of 
manure;  the  bushes  will,  of  course,  derive  more  support  from 
manure,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  simply  moisture  that  is  required,  and 
anything  that  will  check  evaporation  may  be  usefully  employed. — 
E.  Hobday. 
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BIEDS  AND  BEREIBS.* 
During  the  last  few  months  certain  trees  have  been  observed  covered 
with  fruit,  often  in  very  large  quantities.  Many  were  early  robbed 
of  their  produce,  while  others  remain  untouched  even  at  the  present 
time.  The  greedy  way  in  which  birds  cleared  off  many  varieties  of 
the  smaller  native  or  hardy  fruits  and  berries,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  others,  although  belonging  to  the  same  genus  or  species,  is  worthy 
of  remark.  This  peculiarity  was  first  observed  during  autumn  in  the 
case  of  tho  berries  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  Service  or  White 
Beam  trees.  During  September  and  October  trees  of  all  sizes  were 
covered  with  fruit,  which  was  rapidly  taken  off  by  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  often  before  it  was  thoroughly  ripe.  Of  one  variety,  how- 
ever, viz.,  the  Sorbus  torminalis,  which  has  brilliant  crimson  fruit, 
not  one  berry  was  meddled  with  till  the  end  of  December,  and  then 


upright  branches.     While  the  Tew  berries  last  scarcely  a  Holly  or 
Thorn  seems  to  be  meddled  with. 

Birds  would  appear  to  avoid  certain  fruits,  the  colours  of  which  are 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  As  I  have 
stated,  the  rich  crimson  fruit  of  the  Sorbus  torminalis  is  avoided, 
although  ripe  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  Service  tree  berries, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  spotted  with  red,  and  which  are  eaten. 
The  two  varieties  may  even  be  seen  side  by  side,  the  yellow 
bared,  and  the  crimson  untouched  ;  but  whether  this  is  on  account  of 
the  colour  alone  or  because  of  a  difference  in  flavour  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  berries  of  both,  however,  are  pleasant  enough  to  the  taste. 
This  selection  of  certain  fruits  is  also  applicable  to  the  fruit  of  the 
yellow-berried  Holly,  which  is  found  thick  on  the  bushes  during  a 
severe  winter  when  all  the  red  berries  are  sone.     Birds  also  seem  to 


Epiphytal  Orchids,  Bromelite,  and  Ferns.  Philodendrons. 

Oeographioal  Distribution  of  Garden  Plants  :    Tropical  American  Region  (see  p.  63). 


only  a  few,  as  clusters  of  them  are  still  plentiful  on  many  of  the 
trees.  The  common  red  ilowau  tree  berries  were  likewise  cleared  off 
in  a  few  days  during  the  month  of  September.  At  the  present 
season,  as  well  as  all  through  December,  the  Yew  trees  formed  a 
great  resort  for  birds,  the  red  berries  being  greedily  eaten  by  them, 
so  much  so,  that  besides  passing  a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp  and 
seeds,  which  lay  plentifully  on  the  ground  around, the  branches  were 
in  many  cases  covered  with  ejected  masses  of  crimson  pulp.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  berries  were  no  sooner  down  the  throats  of  the  birds 
than  they  were  immediately  thrown  up,  always  mixed  with  the  small 
green  nuts  which  are  embedded  at  the  end  of  the  fruit.  The  Irish 
Tews  (Taxus  hybernica)  were  this  autumn  loaded  with  fruit,  and  it 
was  remarkable  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  birds  clung  to  their 

*  Bead  the  other  evening  hy  Mr.  James  McNab  before  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 


avoid  the  yellow-berried  Yew,  yellow-berried  Mountain  Ash,  and  the 
black-fruited  Thorn,  few  of  the  fruits  of  these  being  touched  till  the 
common  coloured  kinds  are  gone.  In  this  district  of  Scotland  we  have 
few  ripe  white  berries  on  the  Mistletoe  this  year,  most  being  green, 
except  in  some  very  favourable  situations.  I  find  amongst  the  large 
bunches  sent  at  this  season  from  England,  that  although  many 
berries  are  ripe  and  plump,  numerous  others  are  seen  in  the  transi. 
tion  state  from  green  to  white.  One  can  scarcely  fancy  that  the 
Mistletoe  berries  are  sought  after  by  birds  for  the  sake  of  food  alone. 
It  is  evident  that  birds  have  an  object  to  accomplish  with  regard  to 
them.  While  eating  the  fruit,  the  extremely  adhesive  substance 
surrounding  the  seeds  causes  them  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
bills  of  the  birds.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  foreign  substance, 
recourse  is  had  to  rubbing  their  bills  on  the  branches 
of  neighbouring  trees ;  and  in  this  way  the  seeds  are 
left  sticking  to  the  branches,  where  they  afterwards  take  root  and 
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grow.  This  method  of  distributiDg  Mistletoe  seeds  seems  to  be 
assigned  to  them  by  Nature,  as  it  ia  impossible  for  such  seeds  to  grow 
in  soil.  We  have  just  now  several  young  Mistletoe  plants  growing 
on  some  out-of-the-way  branches,  evidently  two  or  three  years  old, 
in  positions  in  which  birds  have  taken  refuge  to  get  their  bills  cleared 
of  the  glutinous  substance,  and  seeds  adhering  to  them.  A  similar 
practice  is  adopted  by  cultivators  when  propagating  the  Mistletoe, 
viz.,  by  bruising  the  adhesive  pulp  surrounding  the  green  central  germ 
with  the  fingers,  and  fixing  it  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  which  it  readily 
adheres.  In  order  to  prevent  birds  removing  the  green  germ,  which 
they  frequently  do,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  cover  the  germ  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire  gause  netting  or  mu=lin,  keeping  the  muslin  tight 
over  a  piece  of  wire  previously  adjusted.  The  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae  rhamnoides)  is  another  indigenous  fruit-bearing  plant 
which  this  year  is  fruiting  in  its  native  stations  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, the  fruit  clustering  like  that  of  the  Holly,  but  of  an  orange 
colour,  the  leaves  being  narrow,  and  of  a  glaucous  Ash  colour.  This 
Buckthorn  is  now  very  generally  cultivated  in  many  of  the  sandy 
districts  of  Bast  Lothian.  Perhaps  the  largest  native  tract  of  this 
plant  is  to  be  seen  on  the  "  Sandy  Hint "  at  Tynningham  Point,  where 


A  FEW   GOOD   ONCIDIUMS. 

(with   a    coloured   figure    of    0.    CONCOLOR.) 
Drawn  by  Mbs.  DUFFIELD. 

The  genus  Oncidium  contains  a  very  large  number  of  species ; 
the  flowers  of  many  of  them  are,  however,  small  and  insigni- 
ficant, looked  at  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  and,  therefore, 
not  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  have  but  limited  accom- 
modation ;  the  few,  however,  here  described,  merit  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants. 

Oncidium  concolor,  the  subject  of  the  annexed  illustration, 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  has,  nntil  recently,  been  exceedingly  rare  ; 
it  is  now,  however,  more  plentiful,  and  well  deserves  the  attention 
which  it  is  receiving.  Being  close  and  compact  in  habit,  it  may  ba 
grown  upon  a  block,  or  in  a  pot,  whichever  way  may  suit  the  taste 
or  convenience  oE  the  cultivator.  It  should  be  placed  at  the  warm 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  be  treated  liberally  as  regards  water, 


A  Garden  Cemetery  (see  p.  60). 


a  great  extent  of  the  ground  is  covered  by  a  dense  thicket  of  this  shrub, 
varying  from  4  ft. to  10  ft.  in  height,  and  all  in  fruit. bearing  condition, 
contrasting  well  with  the  Hollies  and  Thorns,  which  are  also  abundant 
in  the  district.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Lses,  who  was  long  gardener  at 
Tynningham,  to  ascertain  if  the  berries  of  the  Buckthorn  werg  eaten 
by  birds  like  those  of  the  other  native  fruit-bearing  plants.  In 
answer  to  my  question,  he  stated  that  he  never  saw  them  much 
frequented  by  birds  till  all  the  fruits  of  Hollies  and  of  Thorns  were 
exhausted.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1880-61,  when  birds  were 
sorely  pressed  for  food,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  bullfinches  might 
have  been  seen  in  flocks  upon  them  ;  but  although  they  eat  the 
berries,  he  did  not  think  they  were  very  fond  of  them.  Mr.  Lees  adds 
that  it  is  rare  to  see  the  Buckthorn  folly  covered  with  fruit  two  years 
in  saocession.  Although  the  Buckthorn  succeeds  in  cultivation,  it  is 
rare  to  see  more  than  one  or  two  dozen  berries  on  cultivated  bushes 
in  any  one  place  away  from  the  sea.  While  on  this  subject  I  may 
state  that  the  distribution  of  many  fruit-bearing  plants,  particularly 
in  some  districts  of  Scotland,  is  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  birds, 
many  such  plants  as  Yew,  Holly,  Thorn,  Elder,  and  Mountain  Ash 
being  found  in  many  inaooeasible  places  on  the  hill-sides. 


I  taking  care,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Its 
rich,  yellow  flowers,  which  measure  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter, 
are  produced  upon  pendulous  racemes  during  the  months  of  April 
and  May. 

O.  macranthuta. —  A  noble  species,  producing  large  flask- 
shaped,  much  ribbed  pseudo-bulbs,  and  long,  narrow,  bright  green 
leaves ;  the  flower-spike  is  much  branched,  and  bears  numerous 
blossoms,  each  measuring  nearly  4  in.  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  rich,  deep  yellow  colour,  tinged 
with  purplish-brown  ;  lip  small  and  similar  in  colour.  This  species 
does  best  in  a  pot,  and  it   should   be    placed   in   a  cool  house.     It 

i  flowers  during  spring,  and  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  New  Granada  at 
considerable  elevations. 

O.  varicosum  Rogersi. — Until  about  a  year  ago  this  variety 
was  extremely  rare.  Lately,  however,  large  importations  of  the 
species  have  been  received,  and  many  plants  of  the  variety  (Rogers!) 
have  appeared  amongst  them.  It  is  a  compact-growing  plant,  and 
his  lirge,  ovate,  dark  green  pseudo-bulbs,  more  or  less  freckled  with 
black  ;  the  flower.spike  is  large  and  much  branched,  and  bears,  in 
some  instances,  as  many  as  150  or  more  blossoms,  each  measaring 
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nearly  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  sepala  and  pefcala  are  very  small,  the 
lip  deeply  bilobed,  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour.  It  may  be 
grown  either  in  a  pot  or  in  a  basket,  and  it  thrives  best  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Cattleja-honse.  The  blooms  appear  during  autumn. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

O.  Marshalllanutu. — The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  this 
species  somewhat  resemble  those  of  0.  crispum,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, distinct.  The  flower-spike  is  much  branched,  and  bears  great 
quantities  of  large,  handsome  flowers  during  April  and  May  ;  the 
sepala  and  petals  are  golden-yellow,  spotted  and  barred  with  choco- 
late J  the  lip  large  and  spreading,  rich  golden  or  orange-yellow. 
This  fine  species,  which  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  thrives  best  in  the 
Cattleya-honse. 

O.  Lanceanum. — An  old  but  extremely  beautiful  species,  and  an 
exception  to  the  genus  in  being  destitute  of  the  colour  which  is  so 
prevalent  amongst  its  members.  Its  leaves  are  large,  thick,  and 
fleshy,  oarniate,  and  without  pseudo-bulbs,  bright  green  and 
profusely  dotted  with  reddish-brown.  The  flower-spike,  which  is 
erect,  is  many-flowered ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish-white, 
heavily  blotched  and  barred  with  chocolate  or  deep  red ;  lip  rich 
violet  and  rose.  It  blooms  during  summer.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  very  liable  to  spot.  It  is  found  to  thrive  best  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya-honse,  or  even  in  the  Bast  India. house. 
It  should  be  well  drained,  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
carefully  watered.  If  nothing  is  allowed  to  become  stagnant  about 
it,  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  avoided,  it  will  continue  in 
good  health  and  bloom  profusely.    It  is  a  native  of  Demerara. 

O.  sessile. — A  charming  plant,  of  compact  habit,  producing 
oblong,  slightly-compressed,  pseudo.bnlbg,  and  pale  green,  ligulate 
leaves.  The  flower-spike,  which  is  erect,  is  much  branched,  and 
bears  numerous  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  dotted  with  cinnamon.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  pot  and 
placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya-honse.  The  flowers  appear 
during  spring  and  early  summer.     It  is  a  native  of  Caraccas. 

O.  sarcodes. — This  distinct  and  handsome  species  is  now  tolerably 
plentiful.  Its  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  dark  green,  bear  a  pair  of 
broad,  obtuse  leaves  of  the  same  colour.  The  flower-spike  sometimes 
attains  a  great  length,  aad  is  much  branched,  bearing  numerous 
orange-jellow  flowers,  which  are  spotted  and  blotched  with  crimson. 
It  blooms  during  spring'and  summer,  and  thrives  best  in  the  Cattleya- 
honse.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

0.  ampliatum  majus. — A  fine,  old,  well-known  plant,  having 
BufSoient  merit  to  maintain  its  position  even  amongst  the  numerous 
novelties  which  have  cropped  up  during  the  past  few  years.  Its 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  large  and  compressed,  are  pale  green, 
freckled  with  reddish-brown,  and  bear  a  single,  large,  shining  green 
leaf,  which  is  paler  on  the  under  side  than  on  the  upper.  The 
flower-spike,  which  rises  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  is  much 
branched,  and  bears  numerous  large  flowers,  which  are  clear  soft 
yellow  on  the  upper  side,  and  white  beneath.  It  blooms  during  the 
summer  months,  and  thrives  best  in  the  Cattleya-house.  It  is  a 
native  of  Venezuela  and  Nicaragua. 

O.  splendidura. — This  still  continues  to  be  one  of  the  rarest 
of  Oncids.  It  has  small,  somewhat  compressed,  dark  green  pseudo- 
bulbs,  that  support  a  single  stout,  leathery  leaf  of  the  same  colour. 
The  flower-spike,  which  is  erect  and  branching  and  about  2  ft.  in 
height,  bears  numerous  very  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  greenish-yellow,  transversely  barred  with  cinnamon ;  lip 
large  and  flat,  and  of  a  rich  deep  yellow  colour.  It  blooms  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  warm 
end  of  the  Cattleya.house. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  different  species  of  Oncidium  here 
enumerated,  care  as  regards  watering  is  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quirements, especially  during  the  winter  months.  The  drying- 
up  system  is  now  seldom  practised,  except  in  a  few  old-fashioned 
places.  Experience  goes  to  prove  that  during  their  resting 
season  the  plants  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  never  allowed 
to  show  signs  of  suffering  from  drought  before  water  is  given 
them  ;  the  atmosphere  should,  however,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  kept  dry,  and  any  sudden  change  of  temperature  avoided  at 
any  season,  but  especially  in  winter.  W.  H.  G. 

[For  the  specimen  from  which  the  annexed  plate  was  pre- 
pared we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitcb.] 


Abutilon  vexillarium  as  a  Basket  Plant.— This  is  ai  onoe  one  of  the 
finest,  and  moat  effective  plants  for  hanging  baskets,  or  as  a  pot  plant  for 
brackets  that  can  be  grown,  and  aa  there  are  not  too  many  really  good  basket 
plants,  those  having  such  to  furnish  should  obtain  it  forthwith,— W,  W.  H. 
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(Continued,  from  page  ZO.J 

The  next  form  of  transplanters  which  I  find  useful  are  flat 
transplanting  spades,  also  invented  by  Mr.  McGlashen.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  the  common  garden  form  to  spades 
30  in.  across.  The  sizes  which  I  generally  employ,  and  which 
I  find  by  far  the  most  useful,  are  those  used  for  lifting  a  ball 
1 85  in.  in  diameter  at  top,  requiring  two  men  to  lift;  also  a 
ball  17  in.  across,  requiring  four  men  to  lift ;  and  one  24  in., 
requiring  six  men  to  move.  As  each  set  of  spades  requires 
its  own  apparatus,  I  shall  simply  detail  the  working  of  a  17-in. 
set,  a  size  which  I  consider  exceedingly  useful,  and  therefore 
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Iron  frame.  Hook  for  iron  frame. 

more  employed  here  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.  Ifc  consists 
of  four  spades  or  lifters,  having  ordinary,  but  strong,  garden- 
spade-handles,  a  strong  iron  frame  20  in.  in  diameter,  having 
a  curve  in  the  centre  of  each  side,  and  made  in  two  pieces, 
with  a  curved  hinge  at  one  of  the  angles,  which  can  be  taken 
off  by  putting  the  two  portions  well  back ;  this,  however,  is  not 
necessary.  A  hooked  nut  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  angle,  which 
keeps  the  frame  together  when  the  pressure  is  put  against  it 
from  within.  The  frame  is  first  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  round  the  shrub  or  tree,  keeping  it  equi-distant  from 
the  stem.  A  cut,  4  in.  or  6  in.  deep,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface  soil,  is  made  round  the  outside  of  the  frame. 
This  enables  any  superfluous  surface  soil  to  be  removed,  and 
the  top  of  the  ball  to  be  made  to  slope  from  the  stem  to  the 
iron  frame,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cut.     By  this 


Method  of  using  iron  frame. 

simple  arrangement,  I  find  that  I  can  lift  a  much  larger  shrub 
with  a  smaller-sized  machine  than  I  could  do  by  placing  the 
frame  wholly  on  the  surface,  which  was  Mr.  McGlashen's 
original  plan.  By  this  partial  sinking  of  the  frame,  it  causes 
the  widest  portion  of  the  ball,  where  most  roots  are  generally 
to  be  found,  to  be  at  the  widest  part  of  the  transplanting 
spades ;  besides,  it  is  rendered  much  easier  to  lift,  although 
the  weight  may  be  a  trifle  greater.  After  the  frame  has  been 
placed  in  the  cut  intended  for  it,  the  four  spades  are  inserted 
by  merely  pressing  them  down  with  the  feet,  beginning  with 
the  two  opposite  ones,  and  keeping  them  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  the  frame,  the  curve  being  intended  for  the 
back  of  the  spade-handle.  The  opposite  spades  are  next 
inserted.  It  is  necessary  that  each  spade  should  be  put  in  at 
the  same  angle,  which  is  easier  done  when  the  frame  is  inserted 
than  when  placed  on  the  surface.  Two  tension-rods,  of  flat- 
tened upright  iron,  about  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  1  in.  deep,  and  5-  in. 
broad,  having  a  cross  iron  pin  about  6  in.  long,  f  in.  deep, 
are  fixed  across  one  end,  but  about  4  in.  from  the  point,  so  .ts 
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to  keep  the  tension-rod  in  an  upright  position.  The  other 
end,  first  inserted  into  the  opposite  handle,  is  graduated  with 
elongated  holes  ;  another  iron  pin,  6  in.  long,  and  for  con- 
venience, is  generally  fixed  to  a  chain  attached  to  the  tension- 
rod.  One  tension-rod  and  chain  is  first  put  through  the 
branches  and  between  the  opposite  handles  of  the  spades,  the 
cross-pin  pi-eventing  it  going  through.  One  man  will  pull  the 
fixed  cross  end  of  the  tension-rod,  and  another  the  opposite 
side.  When  sufficiently  extended,  the  chain-pin  is  inserted  in 
the  most  extreme  elongated  hole  that  can  be  reached,  but 
inside  of  the  spade-handle.  The  tension-rods  should  always 
be  10  in.  or  12  in.  longer  than  what  may  appear  to  be  required, 
as  it  occasionally  happens  that  if  the  spades  are  inserted  with 
more  slope  than  is  necessary,  the  extra  length  will  be  found 
useful.  Besides,  the  same  rods  can  be  used  for  different  sized 
spades.  For  this  end  it  is  advisable  that  plenty  of  holes 
should  be  made  in  them.  After  the  one  tension-rod  has  been 
fixed,  the  other  is  placed  through  the  handles  of  the  opposite 
spade.s,  immediately  above  the  first,  and  tightened,  as  before 
stated.  Four  hooks,  all  of  a  uniform  length,  are  then  inserted 
under  the  iron  frame,  one  at  each  corner,  but  on  two  sides 
only ;  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
smaller-sized  frames,  oblong  rings  are  permanently  fixed  on 
the  corners,  two  on  the  opposite  sides,  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  insertion  of  a  pair  of  lifting  hand-spokes.  If  the 
tension-rods  are  sufficienth'  tight,  four  men  will  lift  the  plant 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  few  seconds,  and  carry  it  to  where  it 
is  to  be  plo.nfced  ;  but  with  larger  spades  and  heavy  balls,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  long-handled  truck  or  mason's  "  bogie."  If 
the  plant  is  to  be  conveyed  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  keep 
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the  spades  in  position  during  the  transit,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  out  the  hand. spokes,  and,  with  one  long  piece  of  soft 
rope,  fix  the  iron  handles  to  the  tension-rods  up  and  down 
all  round.  This  simple  precaution  will  prevent  the  frame 
from  moving,  which  sometimes  happens  by  the  shaking 
of  the  spades  or  the  bogie,  or  even  when  carrying,  or  while 
being  rested  on  the  ground,  but  which  is  seldom  or  never  the 
case  if  the  rope-fixing  is  attended  to.  When  taken  out  of  the 
pit,  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  piece  of  canvas  below  the  ball, 
tying  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  sides,  to  prevent  any  loose  soil 
falling  on  the  ground.  As  the  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
plant  is  previously  prepared,  and  is  generally  made  about  1  ft. 
or  14  in.  wider  than  the  size  of  the  spades  employed,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  soil  in  the  centre  of  it,  so  as  to  fill  up 
any  vacancies  arising  from  fallen  earth ;  the  plant  is  then 
lowered  by  means  of  the  hand-spokes.  At  this  stage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  plant  is  standing  perfectly  upright ;  if  so, 
the  hand-spokes  are  withdrawn.  The  frame  is  then  pushed 
down  by  pressing  the  feet  on  the  corners ;  it  is  then  unhooked 
and  removed,  the  tension-rods  are  slackened  and  taken  off, 
and  the  four  spades  fall  back,  leaving  the  plant  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole.  At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  sides  of  the  ball  scratched  round,  as  before  recommended, 
in  order  to  free  the  glazed  surface  acquired  through  the  pres- 
sure ;  and  if  any  roots  have  been  cut  by  the  insertion  of  the 
spades,  their  ends  should  be  smoothed,  and  the  hole  filled  in 
with  prepared  soil.  When  large  spades  are  used,  say  36-iu., 
they  are  generally  provided  with  solid  iron  handles,  1  ft.  long, 
having  a  strong  iron  eye  fixed  near  the  top  of  each.  These 
spades  are  generally  driven  into  the  ground  (but  within  the 
frame)  by  means  of  a  heavy  mallet.  The  tension-rods  in  this 
case  are  provided  with  screws  on  each  end,  which  are  inserted 


into  the  iron  eyes  placed  on  the  side  of  the  spade-handles, 
each  being  provided  with  moveable  thumb-nuts  at  each  end  for 
tightening  them  to  the  spade-handles.  Such  transplautiug 
spades  require  the  assistance  of  six  or  eight  men  to  lift  them 
and  the  plants  out  of  their  holes,  and  a  bogie  to  place  them 
on.  With  larger  balls  than  those  now  described,  where  one 
spade  only  on  each  side  is  insufficient,  smaller  spades  are  em- 
ployed, two  at  each  end  and  three  on  each  side,  suitable, 
frames  being  used  for  them,  4  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  .5  in 
broad.  In  this  case,  like  the  36-iu.  ball,  all  the  spades  are  of 
solid  iron,  and  each  is  provided  with  iron  eyes  and  tension- 
rods.  For  such  balls  a  moveable  wheeled  machine  is  employed. 
By  the  removal  of  the  back  frame  and  screw  beam,  the 
machine  is  placed  on  planks  on  each  side  of  the  spades,  and  the 
back  frame  and  screw  beam  are  replaced.  By  means  of  chains 
fixed  at  each  end  of  the  iron  frame,  the  plant  is  raised  by  the 
screws  out  of  the  ground,  and  is  thus  left  suspended  in  the 
machine  for  removal.  As  I  have  not  witnessed  any  very  satis- 
factory experiments  conducted  with  the  large  solid-iron  spades, 
I  therefore  leave  this  part  of  the  McGlashen  transplanting  to 
parties  who  have  the  medium-sized  horse  machines  iu  their 
possession.  I  have  stated  that  the  lifting  of  plants  with 
the  ISg-in.  spades,  and  also  with  the  17-in.  set,  is  an  interesting 
process,  being  cheap,  rapid,  and  safe.  A  few  may  come  to 
grief  at  first  from  the  want  of  experience,  but  after  the 
principle  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  operator,  the  num- 
ber of  plants  that  can  be  lifted  in  a  given  time  is  wonderful. 
I  have  seen  two  men  preparing  holes  and  planting  as 
fast  as  any  other  two  could  lift  and  convey  a  lc!i-in.  ball. 

As  I  have  now  stated  all  that  I  intend  to  do  about  the  ordinary 
McGlashen  methods  of  transplanting,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the 
sizes  of  spades  which  I  generally  employ,  I  shall  now  give 
my  experience  as  regards  the  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees  of  various  sizes,  lifted  with  adherent  balls  of  earth,  by 
what  we  call  the  rack  system,  and  which  has  long  been  adopted 
here,  and  always  with  perfect  success,  occupying,  however, 
much  longer  time  than  is  taken  [up  by  McGlashen  spades. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  shall  give  a  short  notice  of  the 
machines  or  carriages  which  we  employ  for  heavy  transplanting 
purposes,  in  addition  to  those  already  noticed.  One  very 
strong  carriage  is  5  ft.  6  in.  long,  3  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and  1  ft. 
6  in.  high.  The  upper  surface  of  wood  is  2  in.  thick,  supported 
above  the  axles,  upon  three  longitudinal  bars,  each  .5  ft.  long, 
8  in.  deep,  and  44  in.  broad,  resting  on  and  fixed  to  the  heavy 
iron  axles,  supported  by  four  solid  wooden  wheels,  strongly 
iron  bound.  The  wheels  are  each  16  in.  in  diameter  and  7  in. 
broad.  The  back  ones  turn  on  a  fixed  axle,  while  the  front  one 
is  moveable,  and  strongly  pivoted  in  the  middle,  on  the  ends 
of  which  are  fixed  suitable  appliances  to  be  used  for  horses. 
This  carriage  is  freely  surrovinded  with  hooks  and  rings.  It  is 
also  provided  with  a  double  tram,  to  enable  it  to  be  drawn  by 
horses,  as  it  is  only  intended  for  trees  to  be  moved  in  an  up- 
right position  along  a  public  road.  When  not  employed  for 
heavy  work,  two  of  the  wheels  are  used  for  a  strong  bogie,  2  ft. 
6  in.  long,  2  ft.  5  in.  broad,  and  18  in.  high,  having  a  long 
handle  attached  to  it.  This  carriage  is  also  freely  supplied 
with  hooks  and  rings.  The  other  two  wheels  belonging  to  the 
large  carriage  are  likewise  used  for  a  medium  transplanting 
machine.  The  top  is  3  ft.  6  in.  square,  the  two  solid  wheels 
being  fixtures  for  a  time,  on  a  strong  iron  axle.  It  has  also  a 
smaller  wheel  in  front,  working  on  a  moveable  pivot  attached 
to  a  long  handle,  and  is  drawn  by  ropes,  the  handle  and  small 
wheel  guiding  it.  Besides  those  just  mentioned,  we  have  what 
we  call  frame-rollers,  one  3  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  3  ft.  6  in.  broad, 
resting  on  two  strong  iron-bound  rollers,  each  13^  in.  in  circum- 
ference,having  a  square  iron  axle  passing  rightthrough  them,the 
height  above  the  ground  being  65  in.  This  machine  is  much 
used  when  the  trees  are  moved  iu  an  upright  position  on 
planks.  Another  frame-roller  carriage  is  3  ft.  4  in.  long,  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  and  stands  5  in.  high,  the  rollers  being  12  in.  in 
circumference.  These  low  frame-rollers  are  strongly  bound 
with  iron,  and  are  made  to  carry  very  heavy  weights. 

We  find  them  also  exceedingly  useful  for  removing  large 
plants  in  tubs,  both  upright  and  on  their  sides.  For  the  latter 
purpose  these  low-frame  carriages  have  either  three  or  four 
crossbars  of  wood,  according  to  their  size.  When  a  tall  Palm, 
or  other  exotic  plant  in  a  tub,  is  to  taken  from   one  house  to 
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another,  it  is  first  conveyed,  so  as  to  face  the  door,  on  common 
iron  rollers.  The  sides  of  the  tub  are  then  supported  on  bricks, 
or  blocks  of  wood  made  of  planks  3  m.  thick,  plenty  of  them 
being  always  at  hand.  When  the  tub  has  been  raised  6  in. — the 
height  of  two  blocks — the  smallest  frame-roller  is  run  below 
the  tub  till  the  back  part  of  it  is  immediately  over  the  two  front 
crossbars,  fixing  the  front  of  the  tub  with  blocks  till  such 
time  as  it  is  laid  over.  If  the  door  be  high  enough,  resting 
between  the  two  front  bars  of  the  machine  may  be  sufiioient ; 
but  it  not,  it  can  be  laid  down  by  degrees,  and  supported  on 
the  back  portion  of  the  frame-roller  with  wooden  blocks  and 
wedges,  and  fastened  with  ropes  to  the  hooks  and  rings ;  then 
it  can  be  conveyed  along  on  planks  to  the  house  intended  for 
it.  This  is  done  with  ropes  drawn  by  men,  strong  iron  crow- 
bars being  employed  to  move  it  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  as  to  keep  the  machine  on  the  middle  of  the  planks  ; 
and  when  required  to  be  turned,  a  sufiioient  number  of  the 
planks  are  laid  side  by  side  for  the  purpose.  In  a  large  plant 
establishment  it  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  heavy  moving 
without  some  such  appliances  as  those  just  described. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  rack  system  of  transplanting,  which 
is  suitable  for  balls  of  all  sizes.  Those  which  I  shall  describe 
are  trees  with  balls  varying  from  1  ft.  to  3|  ft.  in  diameter, 
the  lai'ger  being  the  size  we  generally  use  here  with  the 
McGrlashen  spades.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rack  system,  I 
shall  take  a  plant  with  a  ball  6  ft.  in  circumference.  After  the 
ground  has  been  opened  up  in  the  ordinary  way  all  round, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  sides  quite  upright  and  smooth  by  the 
use  of  a  hand-fork,  saving  all  the  fibres  that  can  possibly  be 
got,  cutting  off  or  shortening  any  strong  roots  projecting 
beyond  the  ball,  and  saving  all  pliable  ones  to  bend  round  the 


Trowel  for  undermin 


Form  of  ropo  for  fi.^ing  canvag. 


sides  of  it,  a  piece  of  canvas,  doubled  longways,  is  then  put 
round,  keeping  the  doubled  portion  at  the  under  side,  and 
exactly  level  with  what  is  to  be  the  bottom  of  the  solid  part  of 
the  ball.  The  canvas  is  first  fixed  with  a  piece  of  soft  rope, 
which  is  put  round  the  lower  portion  of  the  ball  double,  and, 
after  being  drawn  through  the  single  loop  and  partially 
tightened,  it  is  taken  up  the  side  immediately  above  the  loop, 
and  then  taken  round  the  upper  portion,  twisting  the  one 
end  round  the  other  in  opposite  directions,  no  knots  being 
used.  Numbers  of  thin  barrel-staves,  all  naturally  curved,  and 
all  of  uniform  lengths,  are  then  adjusted  round  the  ball,  but 
within  the  soft  rope,  keeping  them  about  3  in.  or  4  in.  apart, 
according  to  the  apparent  firmness  or  softness  of  the  mass. 
The  soft  rope  boiug  made  at  first  sufliciently  tight  to  keep  the 
staves  in  their  respective  places,  a  strong  doubled  rack-rope, 
I  in.  or  f  in.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ball,  is 
then  put  round  the  staves,  immediately  above  the  soft  rope, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  sufliciently  slack,  however,  to 
allow  of  two  rack-pins  to  be  put  in,  one  at  top,  and  one  at 
bottom,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ball.  The  rack-pins  are 
then  tightly  twisted  till  the  rope  is  hai-d  and  firm.  The  ends 
of  the  rack-pins  should  be  fixed  with  a  piece  of  tarred  yarn, 
or  small  rope,  put  below  the  rack-rope  before  being  tightened, 
so  as  to  fix  them  securely.  The  ends  of  the  rack-pins  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  one  should  be  tied  to 
the  under  rope,  and  the  under  pin  to  the  upper  rope,  the  pins 
in  no  case  to  be  longer  than  the  depth  of  the  ball.  These 
minor  details  may  not  appear  of  much  importance,  but  they 
will  be  found  to  be  essential  when  much  transplanting  of  this 
kind  is  carried  on.  We  have  now  got  the  ball  as  firm  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  and  standing  securely  on  the  bottom  of 


the  hole.  The  next  operation  is  the  undermining ;  this  is  done 
by  means  of  a  long  narrow  trowel,  first  on  one  side,  and  after- 
wards on  the  other.  On  the  side  to  be  first  commenced,  par- 
ticularly when  the  balls  are  large,  it  is  necessary  to  put  a  prop 
between  the  ball  and  the  upright  side  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ball  leaning  during  the  process  of  undermining.  Two 
permanent  lifting-boards,  generally  of  Oak,  slightly  grooved 
on  the  under  surface,  to  keep  the  lifticg-ropes  in  their  places 


Lifting  boards,  flat. 

are  now  provided.  These  are  generally  made  in  pairs,  to  suit 
the  different  sizes  of  trees  to  be  transplanted.  If  the  ball  be 
small,  two  lifting-boards  are  sufiioient ;  but  if  large,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  put  in  first  a  piece  of  thin  deal,  but  of  the 
same  length  as  the  lifting-boards,  and  the  grooved  Oak  ones  out- 
side. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  inner  deal  board  cannot  be 
taken  out  after  planting  without  inj  ury  to  the  ball,  being  soft  and 
thin,  but  that  is  of  little  importance,  as  it  soon  rots  away.  When 


Lifting  boards  in  use. 

one  side  of  the  ball  is  completed,  a  prop  is  put  to  the  opposite 
one ;  the  undermining  is  again  commenced,  and  the  bottom 
boards  inserted.  The  lifting-ropes,  one  for  each  side,  are  put 
below,  beginning  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  They  are 
generally  of  a  uniform  length,  and  vary  in  thickness  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  ball.  An  eye  is  formed  on  each  end  of 
the  rope,  through  which  the  hand-spokes  to  be  used  in  the  lif  t- 
iag  are  placed.  The  number  of  men  to  be  employed  for  lifting 
the  plant  out  of  the  hole  depends  upoQ  the  weight  of  the  ball. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  can  be  done  at  once,  but  with  larger  balls 
we  generally  make  a  ledge  in  the  upright  bank,  about  half-way 


Hand  transplanter. 

between  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  the  surface  ;  on  this  ledge 
or  shelf  the  plant  is  first  lifted.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  the 
case  of  large  balls,  that  the  hand-spokes  require  to  be  lowered, 
and  if  that  is  to  be  done  it  should  be  at  this  stage.  It  will 
always  be  found  that  the  lowering  of  the  hand-spokes  generally 
facilitates  the  lifting  of  the  ball  to  the  surface.  If  the  distance 
to  which  the  plant  is  to  be  conveyed  is  not  great,  it  can  be 
carried  at  once  to  its  destination,  but  if  far,  it  may  be  placed 
on  a  strong  transplanting  bogie  and  conveyed  there.  Several 
kinds  and  sizes  of  these  machines  are  used  here.  After  the 
plant  has  been  placed  in  the  pit  intended  for  its  reception,  the 
bottom  boards  are  taken  from  below  it.     If  the  under  part  of 
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the  ball  be  not  quite  firm,  the  inner  deal  one,  if  used,  may  be 
left  ;  the  lifting  ropes  are  also  taken  out.  If  the  plant  be 
thoroughly  upright,  soil  is  packed  securely  under  the  ball  and 
all  round  it.  The  rack  ropes,  staves,  and  canvas  are  then 
taken  off,  the  bent  roots  adjusted,  prepared  soil  is  filled  in,  and 
water  is  freely  applied.  Prom  the  description  given  of  pre- 
paring the  balls,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  done  by  the  McGlashen  spades.  With  large  balls, 
however,  it  is  very  much  safer,  and  when  performed  by  expe- 
rienced hands  it  is  really  astonishing  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  work  can  be  carried  on.  The  rack  system,  when  properly 
d  ue,  enables  the  transplanters  to  withstand  a  good  deal  of 


Transplanting  truck. 

fatigue,  and  no  injury  is  sustained  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  men  be  at  hand  for  assisting  in 
lifting.  James  McNab. 

(To  ie  continued.J 


GLYCINES  GROWN  AS  BUSHY  SHRUBS. 
We  are  so  much  acouatomed  never  to  see  creepers  in  any  other  form 
than  that  ot  climbing  plants,  which  enlace  and  hook  on  to  the  sup- 
ports, by  the  aid  of  which  they  rise  into  the  air  and  produce  their 
flowers,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  title  at  the  head  of 
this  article  were  read  with  some  approach  to  donbt  on  the  part  of 
some  of  our  readers,  not  so  much  perhaps  with  respect  to  the  Uljcine 
being  able  to  grow  in  this  form,  but  as  to  their  flowering  properly. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  case,  and  these  two  things  are  perfectly 
possible.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  have  even  very  small  plants  which 
every  year  will  be  covered  with  a  considerable  show  ot  bloom.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  Gljcines  first  begin  to  blossom,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  examine  them  closely  to  perceive  that  these  plants  show 
a  greater  disposition  than  a  large  number  of  others  to  flower  abun. 
dantly  on  the  old  wood.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  see  the  Glycine 
flowering  anywhere  else  but  on  the  old  wood,  resembling  most  of 
the  fruit  trees  in  this  respect.  We  must  therefore  allow  certain 
parts  of  these  plants  to  grow  old,  which  is  easily  done  by  breaking 
off  the  buds  a  little  above  their  insertion,  so  as  to  transform  their 
base,  as  we  do  when  we  similarly  break  off  the  buds  of  Apple  and 
Pear  trees.  If  the  shoots  have  not  been  broken  off  sufficiently  short, 
we  may,  during  the  pruning  season  in  spring,  cut  back  almost  to  the 
old  wood,  so  as  to  give  tbeni  the  proper  dimensions.  Even  if,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  these  shoots  become  too  long,  we  can, 
so  to  speak,  regenerate  the  plants  by  cutting  the  old  wood,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  form  and  size  we  desire. 

Theseremarksarepurely  practical, for  we  know  of  Glycines  which,  by 
being  submitted  to  the  operations  just  described,  have  not  yet  exceeded 
the  dimensions  of  5  ft.  in  diameter  by  4,1  ft.  in  height,  although  they 
are  now  over  twenty  years  old.  Every  year  at  flowering  time,  not. 
withstanding  this  change  of  form,  they  disappear  for  a  fortnight 
under  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  effects 
it  is  possible  to  imagine.  By  planting  alternately  the  two  China 
Glycines  with  blue  and  white  flowers  we  increase  their  beauty  by  the 
pleasing  contrast  oE  colour.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  a 
trial  of  this  method  of  training  Glycines  will  never  have  to  repent  it. 
E.  A.  Cakrieke,  in  the  "  Kevne  Horticole." 
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LEVETZOW'S  SELF-WATERING  FLOWER-POT. 
The  danger  of  under  or  overwateriug  plants  cultivated  in  pots 
is  by  no  means  an  imaginary  one,  as  almost  every  cultivator 
knows  to  his  cost,  and  any  contrivance  which  will  prevent  the 
possibility  of  supplying  them  with  either  an  excess  or  an  in- 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  appre- 


ciated. This  Mr.  Levetzow's  patent  self-watering  flower-pot, 
represented  by  the  annexed  illustrations  (figs.  I  and  2)  does, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  very  simple  in  construction.  It  con- 
sists, in  reality,  of  two  pots,  situated  one  within  the  other,  but 
united  so  as  to  have  only  one  bottom.  Whilst  the  outer  pot  is 
intended  to  hold  water,  the  inner  one  is  filled  with  soil,  and 
there  is  no  communication  between  them  except  what  is  due  to 
the  porosity  of  the  inner  vessel  and  of  the  air-tubes  attached  to 
it.  The  upper  ends  of  these  tubes,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustrations,  reach  to  just  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
their  lower  ones,  passing  through  the  side  of  the  inner  pot, 
open  out  near  its  base.  The  tubes  being  porous,  not  only  damp 
air,  but  a  little  water  escapes  by  the  lower  extremities  on  to 
the  layer  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.     Thanks  to 


the  property  which  charcoal  possesses  of  absorbing  and  retain- 
ing humidity,  the  layer  of  it  just  alluded  to,  whilst  it  serves  as 
a  protection  against  an  undue  quantity  of  moisture,  is  yet  able 
to  supply  the  plant  with  the  needful  amount,  so  long,  of  course, 
as  there  is  water  in  the  outer  vessel.  As  one  would  naturally 
suppose,  it  is  more  particularly  when  the  roots  of  the  plant 
begin  to  approach  the  bottom  of  the  pot  that  they  have  the 
full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  construction.  At  the  Seegerhall 
earthenware  works,  situated  at  Neuwedell,  in  the  Neumark 
(Prussia),  Levetzow's  self-watering,  or  so-called  "  CuUurbopi," 
is  manufactured  of  different  sizes,  as  well  as  of  various  degrees 
of  porosity,  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  plants. 

T.  S. 
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Canistrum  aurantiacum. — Thanka  to  the  writings  and  fignrea 
published  by  the  learned  Litge  botanist,  Professor  Morren,  the 
BromeliaceEe  generally  are  now  attracting  the  attention  of  a  con. 
siderable  number  of  horticulturists,  particularly  on  the  Continent. 
Some  members  of  this  family  are  exceedingly  handsome  plants,  and 
by  no  means  difficult  to  manage.  Given  porous  loam  and  peat,  heat 
and  moisture,  and  success  is  certain.  The  smaller  genera  and  species 
do  admirably  in  the  warm  Orohid-honse,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
like  being  kept  in  a  close,  moist  stove  for  many  years.  Canistrum 
aurantiacum  is  distinguished  by  its  close  head  of  numerous  orange, 
yellow  flowers,  borne  on  a  peduncle  overtopping  the  leaves;  the 
broad  red  bracts  on  the  flowering  stem  also  form  a  conspicuous 
feature.  It  is  of  medium  size,  measuring  about  2  ft.  in  diameter  and 
little  more  than  1  ft.  in  height,  including  the  inflorescence.  One  of 
the  greatest  recommendations  in  its  favour  is  the  length  of  time  it 


aurantiacum. 


will  remain  in  bloom ;  a  healthy  plant,  under  favourable  conditions 
will  continue  for  three  months  in  full  beauty.  The  genua  was  founded 
by  Morren. 


Sowing  Iiobelia  Seed. — Some  recommend  this  to  be  sown  on 
a  gentle  bottom. heat  in  March.  Anyone  who  has  a  cool  house  and 
does  not  wish  to  wait  so  long  for  a  stock  of  seedling  plants,  will  find 
that  seed  sown  at  once  in  pans  or  pots,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass,  will  soon  germinate,  and  thus  furnish  strong  plants  ready 
for  pricking  out  by  the  time  for  sowing  in  a  gentle  heat  arrives,  as 
mentioned  above.  I  have  now  two  pans  of  seed  j  uat  germinating  in  this 
way,  without  the  least  assistance  from  artificial  heat.  I  make  it  a  rule 
to  sow  Petunias  early  in  November,  and  Lobelias  and  Mimulus  just 
before  Christmas.  In  this  way  I  have  an  abundance  of  plants  early 
in  the  spring  without  any  trouble.  The  Lobelia  is  a  half-hardy 
annual,  and  does  not  require  such  forcing  treatment  as  is  too  often 
applied  to  it.  Good  strains  of  the  best  bedding  kinds  also  come 
very  true  from  seed,  and,  as  a  rule,  produce  better  and  more  robust 
plants  than  those  obtained  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  old  L.  spe- 
oiosa  seedlings  used  to  come  with  rank,  straggling  habits,  but  this 
kind  has  been  almost  superseded  by  such  fine  sorts  as  Blue  Beauty, 
pumila  magoifica,  Ebor,  Emperor  William,  Blue  Stone,  &o. ;  and  all 
of  these  produce  in,  the  form  of  seedlings,  that  same  dense,  com- 
pact habit  that  they  show  when  propagated  by  cuttings.  Blue 
Lobelias  are  indispensable  to  all  summar  bedding  displays,  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  to  many  a  boon  to  know  that  they  are  thus  easily 
raised.  Sow  at  once  in  shallow  pans  in  fine  sandy  soil ;  do  not 
cover  the  seed,  but  just  press  it  in  and  gently  water. — A.  D. 
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Phalsenopsids  at  Clapton.— The  large  house  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries 
devoted  to  these  will  soon  be  very  attractive.  Many  of  the  plants  have  already 
opened  their  blossoms,  and  if  fine  weather  prevail  for  the  next  few  weeks  a 
grand  display  will  be  the  result.— S. 


In  the  selection  of  Roses  for  pot  culture,  especially  such  as  are 
required  to  produce  flowers  in  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
siderable judgment.  It  will  not  do  to  be  ruled  by  mere  fancy  as  to 
this  or  that  variety  j  nor  should  we  be  guided  in  the  selection  by  the 
colours  and  fine  forms  of  outdoor  Roses.  Still  less  by  the  most  con. 
spicuous  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  exhibited  at  the  various 
Rose  shows,  a  course  too  often  followed  without  the  least  considera. 
tion  as  to  the  suitabilty  of  the  kinds  chosen  for  the  purpose  required  ; 
and  which  is  a  continual  source  of  disappointment,  as  not  one  in  fifty  of 
the  finest  kinds  which  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  cultivate  are 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  In  support  of  this  I  may  mention  that 
amongst  those  who  grow  Roses  largely  for  the  London  flower  market, 
it  frequently  happens  that  not  more  tban  half-a-dozen  kinds  are  to 
be  met  with.  House  ofter  house  may  be  seen  filled  with  even  two  or 
three  varieties,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  one  considerable  grower  who 
cultivates  little  but  one  kind,  and  that  is  Devoniensis  ;  but  it  must 
be  observed  he  has  succeeded  in  managing  this  favourite  sort  in  a 
way  thai  few  growers  have  been  able  to  approach.  No  doubt  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  sight  the  desirability  of  having  sulBcient  variety, 
yet  private  cultivators  would  do  well  to  imitate  the  trade  growers, 
who  seldom  make  mistakes  in  either  keeping  kinds  that  do  not  grow 
and  bloom  freely,  or  in  producing  flowers  that  the  public  do  not 
appreciate.  There  is  no  section  of  Roses  h^ld  in  such  general 
estimation,  no  matter  how  arranged,  whether  it  be  in  vases, 
bouquets,  or  as  bntton-hole  flowers,  especially  the  two  latter, 
as  the  Tea  varieties.  The  long  half-expanded  flowers  of 
these  are  unrivalled  for  general  floral  arrangements.  To  this 
must  also  be  added  their  perfume,  and  the  fact  of  their  yield, 
ing  a  succession  of  flowers  so  long  as  they  continue  to  make  growth, 
and,  above  all,  their  ability  to  produce  floivers  in  the  winter  under 
the  infiuence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  As  a  white  variety 
nothing  can  compare  with  Niphetos,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
grower.  It  is  the  favourite  white  Rose  of  the  London  market,  and 
everyone  who  attempts  pot  Rose  growing  ought  to  have  several 
plants  of  it.  Isabella  Sprunt,  a  bright  yellow,  is  probably  the  freest 
of  all,  and  will  produce  the  greatest  number  of  flowers ;  Madame 
Falcot,  a  dark  apricot-coloured  kind,  is  a  good,  vigorous  grower ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  a  flesh-coloured  sort,  is  veiy  fine  in  the  bud  state, 
and  a  good  grower  ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  pile  carmine,  is  beautifal  in 
all  its  stages,  and  a  free  grower  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  yellowish-white, 
the  open  flowers  being  tinged  with  pink — this,  though  not  sobeaatiful 
in  shape  as  the  kinds  already  named,  is  such  a  free  grower  and 
bloomer,  with  the  natural  property  in  the  flowers  of  lasting  long 
when  open,  that  it  would  not  do  to  pass  it  over  ;  Devoniensis,  sulphury 
white,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  in  the  bad  state  ;  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  bright  crimson,  is  a  good  grower,  and  we  mi'st  not 
overlook  the  apricot-colouied  Safrano  ;  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  General 
Jacqueminot  is  one  of  the  very  best  dark  Roses  for  forcing  in  exist- 
ence, and  deserves  to  have  a  first  place ;  La  France,  light  blush, 
from  its  fragrance  and  beautiful  shape,  and  vigorous  good  habit,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  company  ;  the  Hybrid  Bourbon 
Charles  Lawson,  bright  rose,  is  also  another  excellent  kind,  but  I 
should  not  recommend  its  being  forced  so  early  as  the  others.  As  a 
climber  on  the  roof  there  is  none  equal  to  the  beautiful  Noisette 
Mareohal  Niel ;  it  is  one  of  the  freest  of  growers,  and  it  produces 
equally  freely  its  rich  yellow  flowers.  Lamarque,  white,  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.  The  above,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  only  a 
small  selection,  are  thoroughly  well-proved  kinds ;  and  where  a  con. 
tinuous  supply  of  Roses  is  required  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
I  would  much  rather  place  dependence  upon  them,  grow'ng  dupli- 
cates so  far  as  necessary,  than  I  would  extend  the  number  of  kinds. 
To  come  in  later  on  through  the  spring,  the  following  two  dozen 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  or  any  portion  of  them,  will  be  found  suitable,  viz., 
Anna  Alexieif,  Alfred  Colomb,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Comtesse  de 
Chabriliant,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Fisher  Holmes,  Caroline  de  Sansal, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Marquise  de  CastsUane,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Lacharme,  Mademoiselle  Marie  Rady,  Madame 
Louis  Leveque,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Pierre  Netting,  Paul  Verdier,  Victor  Verdier, 
Emilie  Hausburg,  Elie  Morel,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amand.  These  will  be  found  to  flower  freely  under  the  influence  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  fire-heat,  but  are  better  not  kept  so  warm  as 
those  given  to  come  in  earlier.  The  Teas  through  the  winter  in  a 
thoroughly  light  house,  after  chey  have  commenced  growing  freely, 
will  bear  to  be  kept  during  the  night  at  a  temperature  of  55°  or 
60",  but  if  they  are  not  put  into  heat  until  the  present  time,  7"  or 
8°  lower  will  be  better  until  they  have  begun  to  push  fairly  ;  in  each 
case  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise  5°  or  6°  in  the  day,  or  eyea 
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more  during  sunny  weather.  But  in  Rose  forcing  there  is  one  most 
important  matter  to  guard  against,  that  is,  in  giving  air  never  to 
admit  it  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  as  a  cold  current  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  foliage  is  certain  to  produce  mildew.  In  a  Eose 
house  suDBcient  means  should  always  be  provided  for  giving  all  the 
air  required  in  the  roof.  Another  essential  ia  to  see  that  the  plants, 
before  being  introduced  into  the  house  are  of  completely  free  from 
aphides,  which  will  often  be  found  on,  or  about  the  base  of  the  buds, 
yet  in  so  small  a  state  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  the  inexperienced. 
Previous  to  plaoirg  Rosea  in  heat,  by  way  of  precaution  I  have 
always  found  it  advisable  to  syringe  them  well  overhead  with  a 
solution  of  Gishurst  at  the  rate  of  3  oz.  to  the  gallon  ;  this  is  equally 
destructive  to  aphides,  the  egga  of  red  spider,  or  the  spores  of 
mildew.  With  Rosea  required  for  forcing  it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  plants  should  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  and  be  large 
enough  for  the  purpose,  as  the  produce  from  small  plants 
will  be  proportionately  small.  Those  who  are  commencing 
to  grow  them  will  always  be  able  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  plants  from  the  principal  Rose  nurseriea  that  have 
been  grown  on  in  pots,  and  that  have  attained  a  size  to  give  the 
desired  results  at  once  without  the  delay  and  partial  disappointment 
that  are  sure  to  follow  from  forcing  planta  that  are  too  amall  to  pro. 
dnce  anything  but  puny  flowers,  and  few  of  them.  It  will  be  well, 
at  the  same  time,  to  procure  a  sufficient  amount  of  smaller  stock  of 
the  Tea  varieties  in  pots  to  grow  on,  and  of  the  Ilybrid  Perpetual 
sorts  recommended  for  immediate  potting,  keeping  them  plunged  in 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame.  With  the  Teas  this  precaution  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  others  will  be  much 
better  under  cover,  as,  when  so  treated,  their  roots  will  not  get  satu- 
rated with  rain,  nor  be  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  from  which  even 
the  most  hardy  plant  is  sure  to  suffer  when  its  roots  are  confined 
within  a  pot,  and  the  ball  of  earth  which  contains  them  becomes 
congealed  ;  the  expanaion  of  the  soil,  when  thus  frozen,  crnahes  the 
fibres.  As  to  soil.  Rosea,  more  than  most  plants,  require  it  of  a  strong 
rich  character ;  such  aa  ia  light,  containing  too  much  sand,  is  quite 
unsuitable.  I  have  never  found  that  the  addition  of  either  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  even  in  small  quantities,  was  any  benefit,  but  the  reverse. 
Good  loam  moderately  enriched  with  rotten  manure,  and  just  enough 
sand  to  admit  of  the  water  passing  through  it,  is  what  they  require. 
In  potting,  drain  sufficiently  and  ram  the  soil  quite  firm,  so  as  to  make 
the  ball  solid.  I  have  said  nothing  about  pruning.  The  Tea  varie. 
ties  under  pot  culture  should,  as  out.of-doors,  have  the  knife  much 
less  freely  used  than  the  others.  When  the  plants  have  attained 
sufficient  strength,  the  weakest  shoots  may  be  cut  away,  and  the 
stronger  ones  slightly  shortened  back.  T.  Baines. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Pot  on  DracEenas,  Dieffenbachias,  &c.  Divide  and  pot  singly  choice 
Marantas,  and  keep  them  for  a  time  in  a  frame  inside  the  propagating 
pit.  Increase  the  stock  of  any  planta  that  are  scarce.  Pot  off  singly 
seedling  Palms  from  seed  boxes.  Have  stocks  of  Camellias,  Orange 
trees.  Azaleas,  Gardenias,  and  Rhododendrons  in  readiness  for  grafting 
on  in  February  and  March.  Young  planta  of  Cyanophyllum  mag- 
nificum,  Ficuses,  Medinillas,  &c.,  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
pot-bound,  otherwise  they  sustain  a  check  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  potted  when  they  require  it,  supplied  liberally  with  water, 
and,  if  practicable,  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  bottom-heat.  Under 
thia  treatment  good  plants  are  soon  made,  and  the  growth  formed 
before  the  end  of  the  summer  haa  time  to  become  well  ripened 
before  next  winter.  Water  all  evergreen  plants  moderately,  and  keep 
deciduous  ones  nearly  dry.  Planta  in  bordera  require  watering  very 
seldom  at  this  season  ;  but  plants  in  pots,  especially  such  as  are  near 
hot- water  pipes,  require  unremitting  attention  as  regards  water,  for, 
although  apparently  moist  on  the  top,  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  may  be  dry.  Rather  than  keep  the  conservatory  too  warm,  in 
order  to  forward  the  plants  therein,  supply  any  deficiency  there  may 
be  in  the  way  of  flowers  by  means  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Jaaminuma, 
Weigelas,  Kalmias,  Prunuses,  Acacias,  Dielytras,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Dutch  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulipa,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and  other 
plants  from  the  forcing  pits.  Decaying  leaves  must  be  regularly 
removed,  and  a  rather  dry  and  healthy  atmosphere  is  a  good  remedy 
for  such  an  evil,  and  to  effect  thia  aupply  artificial  heat  and  plenty  of 
air.  Keep  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Chorozemaa,  Boroniaa,  Tremandras, 
&c.,  in  the  coolest  and  freest  ventilated  portion,  and  forced  shrubs 
and  other  flowers,  Orchids,  &c.,  in  the  warmest  parts.  Cut  over 
Chrysanthemums  that  have  done  flowering,  and  keep  a  pot  of  each 
kind  in  a  frame,  if  sufficient  cuttings  have  not  already  been  obtained. 
Plant  the  others  in  the  open  border,  or,  if  not  wanted  out-of-doors, 
throw  them  away.  Shift  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  aa 
they  require  it,  and  keep  them  cool  and  well  watered.  Fumigate  to 
destroy  aphis.  Keep  Mignonette  near  the  glass,  and  stake  and  tie  it 
aS  may  be  necessary.    Have  a  good  succession  of  it,  Violets,  and 


other  planta  in  pita.  Regularly  train  Tropasolums,  and  give  them  a 
little  manure-water  if  they  are  making  good  progress.  Continue  to 
pot  off  singly  good-rooted,  early  autumn-atruck  cuttings  of  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  &c.,  but  if  neither  time  nor  space  can  be  spared  for  shift- 
ing them  at  present,  leave  them  for  a  time  in  their  cutting-pota  set 
on  a  side  shelf  of  a  cloae  pit  or  intermediate  house.  Any  Statices 
becoming  too  long. stalked  should  have  an  incision  made  on  each 
branch  juat  at  the  baae  of  the  foliaged  crowns,  after  which  some 
Moss  should  be  tied  round  it.  The  Moss  should  always  be  kept 
damp,  and',if  a  little  silver  sand  be  mixed  with  it,  so  much  the  better, 
as  it  helps  to  encourage  root  production.  Keep  old  and  young  Statices 
moderately  moist  and  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  45°.       T.  B. 

Trees    and    Shrubs. 

This  ia  a  good  time  to  re-plant  and  re-arrange  masses  of  the  better 
kinds  of  Rhododendrons.  Sandy  peat  is  the  best  soil  for  them  when 
procurable  ;  but,  where  it  cannot  be  had,  they  will  grow  in  sandy 
loam.  In  preparing  positions  for  Rhododendrons  resting  upon 
calcareous  matter,  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  beds  should  be  above 
the  ground  level.  In  planting,  hardy  Azaleas  must  not  be  overlooked, 
their  brilliancy  of  flower  and  delightful  fragrance  rendering  them 
most  desirable.  They  may  be  grown  in  masses  by  themselves,  or 
interspersed  with  Rhododendrons,  or  usued  promiscuously  in  mixed 
shrubberies.  The  Kalmia  grows  freely  in  low  situations  ;  and,  more, 
over,  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  game  will  not  molest.  Common 
Laurels  should  be  cut  down,  but  specimen  Portugal  Laurels  should 
not  be  pruned  yet.  Thorn  and  other  hedges  should  now  receive 
their  winter  cutting.  Evergreen  hedges,  such  as  those  of  Holly, Yew, 
or  Laurel,  should  not  be  cat  until  the  end  of  March,  just  before  they 
begin  to  grow;  Privet  may  be  cut  at  any  time  during  the  winter, 
after  all  danger  from  severe  frost  ia  over. 

Flower  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  connection  with  flower  garden 
operations  at  this  season  is  preparation  of  the  beds  and  the  securing 
of  proper  composts.  Where  beds  are  not  planted  with  spring- 
flowering  plants,  have  them  deeply  worked  up  and  prepared  for 
planting.  Flower-beds,  to  be  perfectly  successful,  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  crop  which  they  are  intended  to  carry.  Some  plants, 
as,  for  example,  AbutiJoos,  Aralias,  Caunaa,  Ferdiuandas,  Ricinua, 
Solauums,  Wigandias,  &c. ,  require  a  large  amount  of  manure  to  give 
them  nobility  of  aspect  and  perfect  leaf  development.  In  preparing 
beds  for  these,  especially  in  cold,  wet  localities,  place  the  soil  on  brick 
rubble,  which  will  aecure  good  drainage,  and  tend  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  used.  Use  the  compost  in  a  rough  state.  Hardy 
Clematises  grown  as  bedding  plants  should  now  have  attention  ;  prune 
them  at  different  periods,  viz,,  in  autamu,  mid-winter,  and  early  in 
spring.  Cut  them  back  now  to  the  ground,  and  surface-dreaa  with 
rich  rotten  manure.  Thia  is  necessary  to  ensure  continuity  of  bloom. 
Fill  up  all  vacancies  which  occur  among  spring-blooming  plants. 
The  plan  for  the  bedding  out  of  the  flower  garden  should  now  receive 
attention,  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  what  quantities 
of  different  subjects  may  be   required. 

Indoor    Fruit. 

All  superfluous  bunches  should  be  removed  from  pot  Vines  on 
which  the  fruit  is  set,  the  quantity  left  on  being  regulated  by  the 
strength  of  the  Vine.  Five  bunches  will  be  sufficient  for  most  Vines, 
but  in  some  cases  double  that  number  may  be  left.  In  thinning  the 
bunches  from  all  sorts,  the  best  proportioned  should  be  allowed  to 
remain,  cutting  away  to  the  required  number  all  loose  long.stemmed 
scantily-set  bunches.  Thin  the  berries  before  they  swell  to  the 
extent  of  being  crowded  together, but  do  not  thin  so  much  as  in  the  case 
of  permanent  Vines,  nor  until  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  which  berries 
are  likely  to  swell  best.  These  are  always  the  largest,  and  soon 
outgrow  such  aa  are  not  fully  fertilised.  Permanent  Vines  atarted 
in  December  will  now  be  breaking,  and  they  should  have  air  given 
them  on  all  favourable  opportunities  ;  but  during  severe  frosts  and 
windy  weather  in  January  and  February  great  care  is  necessary.  A 
temperature  of  60*^  during  the  night,  and  a  rise  to  75°  in  the  day, 
when  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  will  keep  all  safe.  Peel  the  rough  bark 
off  Vines  lately  pruned,  and  dress  them  with  some  strong  composition, 
to  keep  mildew  and  insects  in  check.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  65° 
at  night  in  mild  weather  in  houses  where  the  fruit  is  set,  ventilate 
moderately  and  principally  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  do  not 
fire  strongly  in  cold  weather.  Ventilate  freely,  but  avoid  cold 
currents  in  houses  where  the  Grapes  are  in  bloom.  Muscats  require 
a  higher  temperature  for  setting  them  than  Hambnrghs  do.  Water 
the  inside  borders  freely  with  tepid  water,  and  mulch  them  with  a 
thin  layer  of  short  manure.  Stop  the  young  shoots  at  two  or  more 
jointa  beyond  the  fruit,  and  rub  off  all  superfluous  growths.  In  late 
houses,   where  the   Grapes  are    uncut,  use  a  little  fire-heat  and 
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ventilation  at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  a  dry  atmosphere  at  abon 
45°.  Examine  the  hanging  bunches  weekly,  and  remove  from  them 
every  mouldy  berry.  Strip  off  the  Icose  bark  from  late  Yine  rods, 
and  apply  a  coating  of  some  insect-destroying  paint.  ICeep  the 
unstartod  houses  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  and  prune  any  Vines 
not  already  operated  on.  Syringe  daily  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  open,  but  not  after  that,  for  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  may 
be  maintained  by  damping  the  floors  and  walls.  Nothing  bat 
time,  patience,  and  persevering  attention  will  succeed  in  kindly 
starting,  blooming,  and  swelling  Pine-apples  to  perfection  while 
we  have  short  and  dark  days.  We  must  allow  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
eight  days  longer  for  winter  frnit,  according  to  the  variety,  to  swell 
than  those  that  will  start  into  fruit  in  February  or  March.  If 
hurriedly  forced,  they  will  push  np  weak,  long  stalks  productive  of 
small  fruit,  weak  and  irregular  blossom,  causing  some  pips  to  swell 
imperfectly,  also  causing  uneven  and  abortive  fruits,  light  in  weight 
and  black  inside,  bearing  overgrown  crowns.  From  65°  to  V0°  should 
be  maintained  in  the  pits,  with  a  kindly  humidity  during  night, 
according  to  the  light  and  sun  by  day,  and  the  day  interior  atmo. 
sphere  and  humidity  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  sun  and  light.  For 
all  growing  succession  plants,  maintain  a  kindly  bottom  and  inside 
atmospheric  heat,  advancing  it  as  the  days  lengthen  and  light 
increases.  Pot  on  plants  in  every  stage  that  require  it,  never  allow- 
ing  their  progress  to  be  checked  for  want  of  pot  room  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  A  batch  of  Queens  may  be  plunged  and  given  increased 
heat.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  bottom-heat  gets  fully  up 
after  plunging  them,  so  that  although  the  Pines  first  plunged  are  in 
a  bottom-heat  of  90°,  those  plunged  now  will  be  somewhat  inured  to 
the  increased  warmth  before  the  heat  has  risen  to  that  height  about 
them.  The  plunging  material  should  be  made  suflBciently  firm  to 
stand  up  to  the  rims  ot  the  pota  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  not 
previously  done,  every  plant  should  be  thonroughly  watered  with 
liquid  manure  immediately  the  frnit  is  visible.  Smooth  Cayenne, 
Black  Jamaica,  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  are  the  best  winter  kinds ; 
and,  where  winter  fruit  is  desired,  these  kinds  should  be  grown  in 
quantities.  Where  too  many  are  ripe  at  once,  if  the  fruits  are  cut 
and  laid  in  an  air-tight  box,  they  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  six 
weeks.  Boxes,  lined  with  zinc,  are  made  for  this  purpose,  and  should 
be  about  every  place,  as  they  are  useful  for  preserving  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  When  Pines  are  cut,  the  old  stumps,  to  which  suckers  are 
attached,  should  be  allowed,  if  possible,  to  remain  where  they  are 
for  a  couple  of  months,  as  the  present  is  a  very  unfavourable  time 
for  the  propagation  of  such  stock.  Early  Cucumbers  are  much  the 
best  sown  singly  in  small  pots,  as  by  this  method  there  is  no  muti. 
lation  of  the  roots  by  dividing  the  plants  when  re-potting.  Put  a 
small  bit  of  flaky  leaf -soil  or  fibrous  loam  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot ; 
this  will  be  drainage  enough  for  the  short  time  during  which  the 
plants  remain  in  pots  before  being  removed.  Ordinary  loam,  with 
one-fourth  of  sifted  leaf-monld  and  a  little  sand,  will  be  suitable 
material  in  which  to  sow  the  seed,  which  should  not  be  covered 
more  than  half  an  inch.  Fill  the  pots  two-thirds  full  of  soil  at  the 
time  ot  sowing ;  this  will  leave  room  to  add  more  when  the  plants 
have  attained  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  will  induce  them  to  throw 
eut  roots  up  the  stem,  which  tend  much  to  strengthen  the  plants. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  few  sorts  equal  the  Telegraph.  It  is  an 
abundant  and  continuous  bearer,  but  so  free  is  it,  that  if  the  fruits 
be   not  well  thinned,  the  plants  will  soon  exbaust  themselves  with 

Hardy  Fruit. 

If  the  weather  continue  favourable,  planting  may  be  proceeded 
with,  unless  the  ground  be  very  wet,  in  which  case  it  had  better  be 
deferred  for  a  time.  In  preparing  borders  for  the  reception  of  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches,  drainage  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  nothing  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  good  thickness  of  brick  rubble,  over 
which  has  been  laid  large  turves,  Grass  side  downwards-  The  soil 
(which  should  not  be  less  than  from  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  depth)  beat 
suited  for  Apricots  and  Peaches  is  a  good  holding  loam,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  cart-load  of  chalk  to  every  dozen  loads  of  loam  ; 
of  course, if  the  loam  be  naturally  chalky,  this  addition  is  unnecessary. 
No  manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  as  it  is  better  to  give  it  in 
a  liquid  state,  or  to  mulch  thickly  with  rotten  manure,  and  allow  the 
rain  to  do  the  rest.  If  any  old  trees  of  Apricots  or  Peaches  be 
looking  exhausted  or  starved,  now  is  the  time  to  renovate  them. 
Eemove  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and,  with  small  hand-forks,  work 
out  as  much  ot  the  old  material  as  possible ;  cut  away  all  suckers 
and  cankered  roots,  after  which  fill  in  with  good  loam,  and  mulch 
with  manure.  Other  fruits,  and  especially  Pears,  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  When  the  weather  is  favourable,  prune,  nail,  and 
tie  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  If  any  are  affected  with  scale,  fly, 
larvEB,  Moss,  or  Lichen,  paint  every  particle  of  the  tree  with  a  com. 
position  of  soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  Tobacco-water,  made  to  the  con. 
siatenoy  ot  thick  paint  by  adding  clay  and  cow-manure. 


Vegetable  Forcing'. 

Cut  all  shoots  of  Asparagus  as  they  attain  a  length  of  6  in.  or 
8  in.,  and,  if  the  soil  gets  dry,  gently  sprinkle  it  with  tepid  water. 
Make  up  another  bed  for  succession.  These  beds  may  be  formed  of 
manure,  or  leaves  above  the  ground,  or  trenches  may  be  cast  out  2^  ft 
deep,  and  as  wide  as  the  frames,  and  filled  with  the  fermenting 
materials,  the  frame  being  set  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  a 
lining  ot  hot  manure  built  all  round  it.  A  few  inches  deep  ot  light 
soil  should  then  be  placed  inside  to  plant  the  roots  in.  Cover 
the  roots  sparingly  with  light  mould,  and  keep  all  close  until 
the  Asparagns  begins  to  grow.  If  blanched  Asparagus  be 
required,  darken  the  frames  by  a  covering  of  mats  or  litter,  but 
be  particular  that  neither  the  bottom  nor  top-heat  rises  above  70°, 
whilst  5°  or  10°  less  will  not  hurt.  Sow  Early  Horn  Carrots  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  ;  also  Lettuces,  and  keep  those  previously  sown  dry  and 
clean.  Introduce  roots  of  Oliicory  and  Dandelion  into  the  Mushroom 
house,  arches  under  Cucumber  beds,  under  boxes  in  Vineries,  Pine, 
stoves,  or,  in  fact,  any  place  where  they  may  be  kept  dark,  and  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60°.  Lift  some  plants  ot  Endive  with  good 
balls,  and  plant  them  in  frames,  where,  as  soon  as  they  have  grown 
enough,  cover  them  with  pots  or  boxes  to  blanch.  A  few  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  the  event  ot  very  early  Endive  being  required-  Make 
successional  sowings  ot  French  Beans  in  pots  half  filled  with  rich 
loamy  soil,  and  grow  them  on  front  shelves  in  the  forcing  houses. 
Earth  them  up  before  they  begin  to  flower,  and  syringe  them  regu- 
larly,  to  keep  red  spider  in  check.  Newiugton  Wonder,  Syon  House, 
Fulmer's  Forcing,  and  Osborn's  are  good  sorts  for  forcing.  Young 
plants  of  Lettuces  in  frames  should  have  the  sashes  tilted  at  back  and 
front  in  mild  weather  if  wet ;  but  if  dry,  they  should  be  removed 
entirely  throughout  the  day,  and  replaced  at  night.  Tie  up  a  tew 
old  plants  ot  the  Brown  Cos,  as  required.  Place  roots  of  Mint, 
Pennyroyal,  and  Tarragon  in  boxes  or  pots,  using  light  soil,  and 
introduce  them  into  some  heated  house  or  pit.  A  portion  ot  a  hot. 
bed  may  be  devoted  to  them.  Maintain  an  atmospheric  temperature 
ot  55°  or  60°  in  the  Mushroom  liouse,  and  gently  charge  it  with 
humidity;  the  beds  may  rise  5?  above  the  heat  of  the  house.  Pre. 
vent  draughts  in  the  house,  as  they  are  productive  of  severe  checks 
to  the  crop.  Obtain  some  fresh  horse-droppinga  for  succession  beds. 
Turn  and  prepare  this  material  in  winter  on  the  floor  of  the  Mush, 
room  house,  a  practice  that  produces,  by  gentle  fermentation,  just 
the  natural,  gentle  ammonia-charged  atmosphere,  in  which  the  Mush. 
room  luxuriates.  Sow  some  ot  the  Tripoli  Onion  in  a  slightly-heated 
frame  for  drawing  whilst  young,  for  salading,  or  tor  transplanting. 
Plant  some  of  the  Early  Aahleat  Potatoes  in  gently-heated  frames, 
and  sow  some  Radishes  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Ventilate  on 
favourable  occasions,  and  do  not  over.water.  Lift  some  roots  ot 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  and  introduce  them  into  the  Mushroom  house, 
or  other  heated  structure.  Some  crowns  may  also  be  covered,  where 
they  are  growing,  with  pots,  over  which  place  some  litter  or  leaves. 
In  order  to  blanch  Seakale  it  should  always  be  kept  dark.  Sow  a  few 
seeds  ot  Tomatoes,  it  early  plants  are  required. 

Diary. 

January  21. — Sowing  Marrow  Peas  in  boxes  for  making  Green 
Pea  soup  ;  also  the  following  sorts  of  Peas  in  turf,  viz.,  Carter's  First 
Crop  Blue,  Extra  Early  Premium  Gem,  Maclean's  Blue  Peter,  and  Little 
Gem.    Making  up  hotbeds  for  Carrots,  Potatoes,  and  Radishes. 

Jan.  22-— Sowing  fifty  pots  of  Mignonette;  also  Cucumber,  Melon, 
and  Sweet  Basil  seed.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Alternantheras,  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  and  Ageratums.  Re-potting  large  tricolor  Pelargoniums  for 
exhibition.  Getting  into  the  potting  shed  a  good  store  of  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf -mould.    Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to  sweeten. 

Jan.  23. — Sowing  a  three-light  frame  with  Wood's  Early  Frame 
Radish,  and  another  with  Early  Horn  Carrot.  Cutting  turf  for  laying 
down.  Thinning  out  shrubs  where  overgrowing  each  other.  Cleaning 
up  pleasure-grounds  and  getting  aU  newly-laid  turf  well  rolled. 

Jan.  24. — Sowing  an  early  border  with  Snowball  Turnips-  Putting 
in  cuttings  of  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato  ;  also  of  HeUotropes,  Chry- 
santhemums, Gnaphalium  lanatum,  and  LobeUa.  Digging  up  Horse 
Radish  beds  and  preparing  the  ground  for  planting  again.  Pruning  Roses 
aud.digging  up  borders.  Getting  on  with  digging,  and  trenching  as  fast  as 
the  weather  will  permit. 

Jan.  25. — Planting  Hardy's  Pedigree  Windsor  and  Carter's  Long 
Pod  Beans.  Planting  also  a  three-light  frame  with  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes. 
Turning  over  leaves  aud  manure  for  hotbeds.  Disbudding  early  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines ;  Peaches,aud  Nectarines  well  set ;  beginning,  therefore, 
to  use  the  syringe  freely.  Looking  over  Pines  aud  giving  water  where 
required.  Removing  all  straw  from  Celery,  very  mild  weather  having  set  in. 

Jan.  26. — Potting  off  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants.  Getting  into  the 
Peach-house  a  quantity  of  turve3,and  planting  them  with  William  I-  Peas. 
Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  berries  that  are  decaying, 
and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required.  Looking  over  the  fruit  room 
and  removing  any  that  are  bad.  Clearing  out  all  vegetable  refuse,  and 
cleaning  up  kitchen  garden  walks.  W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 
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THE  CA.VB  MUSHROOM. 
(Continued  from  p.  4i.) 
Preparation  of  Mushroom  Spat'-n. 
First  Process. — Any  time  between  April  and  September 
open  at  the  foot  of  a  -wall,  whicb  is  exposed  to  the  east,  a 
trench  2  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  8  in.  deep,  the  length,  of  course, 
being  governed  by  the  amount  of  spawn  to  be  produced. 
Before  digging  the  trench  we  must  provide  five  or  six  wheel- 
barrow-loads of  horse-droppings  which  have  lain  in  a  heap  for 
some  time,  and  have  lost  their  heat.  The  horse-droppings 
should  be  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  short  stable  litter,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  give  the  resulting  bricks  or  cakes  of  spawn  a 
greater  amount  of  solidity  when  they  afterwards  come  to  be 
handled.  The  bed  is  formed  in  the  trench  by  strewing  the 
bottom  with  a  layer  of  chopped  straw,  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick,  and 
then  with  a  layer  of  the  prepared  horse-droppings  of  equal 
thickness,  the  whole  being  made  smooth  and  symmetrical, 
walking  regularly  over  each  layer,  and  pressing  it  down  firmly 
•with  the  feet.  The  two  layers  must  now  be  gently  watered, 
and    then  another 

double      layer     of       

chopped  straw  and 
droppings  must  be 
laid,  trodden  down, 
and  watered,  and 
so  on  until  the  top 
of  the  trench  is 
reached.  In  tread- 
ing down  the 
layers  great  care 
must  be  taken  to 
press  evenly,  so 
that  the  whole  may 
be  an  evenly  com- 
pact mass,  not 
harder  in  one  place 
than  another.  The 
bed  ought  to  rise 
somewhat  above 
the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the 
upper  surface 
rounded  off  like 
the  top  of  a  trunk. 
To  prevent  exces- 
sive damp  from 
heavy  rain,  which 
would  bring  about 
premature  decom- 
position of  the  ma- 
terials  in  the 
trench,  the  mound 
must  be  covered 
over  with  a  thick 
layer   of    stable 

litter.  A  trench  which  has  been  filled  up  at  the  begin- 
ning of  September  should  be  opened  in  December  at  the 
side  or  at  one  end.  If  the  pieces  of  manure  are  well 
covered  with  masses  of  bluish-white  filaments,  giving  oil  the 
characteristic  odour  of  Mushrooms,  the  operation  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  spawn  is  fit  for  use;  but  if  tfie  threads  are 
only  sparingly  scattered  through  the  mass,  the  trench  must  be 
covered  up  again  and  left  for  another  month.  This  delay  is 
no  real  inconvenience,  for  beds  rarely  begin  to  produce 
abundant  crops  of  Mushrooms  at  this  season.  The  trench 
should  be  emptied  in  January,  or  February  at  the  latest,  if  the 
weather  will  allow  of  it,  and  those  flakes  of  manure  picked 
out  which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  spawn  filaments,  all 
pieces  showing  a  brown  appearance  being  carefully  rejected ; 
the  brown  filaments  being  the  spawn  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, the  sporules  of  which  are  unproductive.  In  order  to 
quicken  the  drying  of  the  cakes,  they  are  divided  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  trench,  and  broken  up  into  pieces, 
•weighing  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb. ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  well- 
Tenlilated  shed  or  outhouse,  but  they  must  not  be  piled  upon 
each  other.  When  prepared  thus,  and  dried  by  the  air  and  in 
the  shade,  virgin  spawn  will  keep  good  for  ten  years,    We 
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have  taken  the  spawn  bed  made  in  September  as  our  typical 
specimen,  because  at  that  time  of  the  year  Wheat  chaff  is  most 
easily  procurable.  The  preference  must  always  be  given  to 
Wheat  chaff  or  chopped  straw  coming  from  the  winnowing 
machines,  as  they  are  less  mixed  with  grains  of  corn  than 
other  kinds.  If  we  have  all  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  we 
can,  as  has  been  said  before,  make  our  Mushroom-beds  in  the 
open  air  from  the  commencement  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  indeed,  at  all  times  in 
a  cellar  or  quarry. 

Second  Method. — We  have  seen  in  the  first  method  of 
procuring  spawn  that  it  forms  naturally  in  the  manure  ;  in  the 
second  process,  which  is  that  generally  adopted  by  Mushroom 
growers,  the  formation  of  the  spawn  is  accelerated  by  adding 
pieces  of  old  spawn  here  and  there.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  two  most  favourable  seasons  of  the  year  for  this  work 
are  spring  and  autumn.  At  the  beginning  of  April  we  must 
choose  a  piece  of  ground  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  which 
faces  the  north.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember we  must  have  a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect.     The  soil 

ought  to  be  very 
open  and  light 
rather  than  heavy, 
so  as  to  avoid 
dampness.  Taking 
advantage  of  a  fine 
day,  we  open  a 
trench  at  about  8 
in.  from  the  foot  of 
the  wall,ineasuring 
1 6  in.  in  width ,  and 
of  a  length  adapted 
to  the  quantity  of 
spawn  we  desire  to 
produce.  The  earth 
is  thrown  out  on 
the  side  opposite 
the  wall.  Manure 
which  has  been 
prepared  for  a 
Mushroom  bed,  as 
directed  at  p.  42, 
and  has  just  come 
into  condition,  is 
then  filled  into  the 
trench,  leaving, 
however,  a  space 
at  one  end  of  it, 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
length,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Mush- 
room bed,  which 
is  made  by  tossing 
the  manure  about, 
and  shaking  it  up 
with  the  hands, 
after  which  it  is  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and  knees.  As 
soon  as  the  layer  of  manure  reaches  about  6  in.  in  thickness,  we 
place  along  the  edge  a  number  of  lumps  of  spawn  at  about  1  ft. 
apart.  These  lumps  are  placed  level  with  the  manure  on  the 
edge  facing  the  wall.  This  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  manure 
ought  to  be  raised  vertically,  and  should  lean  against  the 
earthen  wall  of  the  trench.  The  other  half  of  the  surface 
ought  to  slope  gently  towards  the  wall,  leaving  a  space  of  3  in.  or4 
in.  between  it  and  the  side  of  the  trench,  so  that  it  may  be 
trimmed.  The  lumps  of  spawn  on  this  surface  should  be  placed 
a  little  backward,  so  that  they  may  not  be  broken  when  the 
bed  is  trimmed.  The  bed  is  then  covered  with  more  manure 
until  the  first  lumps  of  spawn  are  buried  3  in.  or  4  in.  deep.  _A 
second  row  of  lumps  of  spawn  is  then  inserted  as  described  in 
the  directions  for  making  the  first  row,  and  the  bed  is  filled  up 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  finished  by  covering 
it  up  with  a  layer  of  fine  dry  soil  3  in.  or  4  in.  thick.  The  spawn 
ought  to  be  very  dry,  otherwise  we  shall  get  a  premature  crop 
of  Mushrooms  instead  of  fresh  spawn.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  or  a  couple  of  months  the  new  spawn  ought  to  make  its 
appearance,  a  fact  which  we  may  learn  by  opening  the  bed. 
One  sign,  which  •will  save  us  the  trouble  of  opening  up  the  beds, 
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is  the  appearance  of  young  Mushrooms  on  the  surface.  The 
layer  of  earth  is  first  removed,  and  then  the  cakes  of  spawn 
are  treated  as  described  in  the  directions  given  for  the  first 
method  of  making  spawn.  As  a  matter  of  detail  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  if  the  wall  is  not  long  enough  for  our  wants 
we  may  dig  several  trenches,  one  before  the  other  like  Melon 
beds,  taking  care  to  leave  a  space  of  8  in.  or  9  in.  between  each. 
The  spawn  made  by  either  of  the  methods  described  above  is 
equally  good,  and  success  is  as  certain  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  second  method  is  more  expeditious  than  the  first, 
but  it  necessitates  the  purchase  of  fresh  spawn,  which  of 
course  adds  to  the  expense.  It  is  naturally  for  the  grower 
himself  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  work- 
ing, and  to  choose  the  method  which  will  yield  him  the  greatest 
profit. 

Third  Method. — By  filling  in  a  trench  like  that  described 
in  the  first  method  by  a  series  of  layers  of  one-third  of  pigeon 
or  fowl  guauo,  and  two-thirds  of  short  manure,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  spent  horse,  droppings,  treading  it  down, 
firmly  watering  it  if  ib  is  too  dry,  and  finishing  up  with  a  layer 
of  soil  as  described  already,  we  may  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
months,  or  even  a  little  longer,procure  a  supply  of  well-formed 
cakes  of  spawn  of  excellent  quality,  which  may  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Spawning  the  Mushroom  Beds. 
A  Mushroom-bed  is  prepared  by  planting  in  it  lumps  of  spawn 
2f  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  ly  in.  thick.  These  lumps  are 
planted  on  each  slope  in  two  rows,  the  first  being  8  in.  above 
the  ground,  and  the  second  8  in.  from  the  first.  The  lumps  in 
each  row  ought  to  be  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  distance  from  each 
other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lumps  in  the 
second  row  will  be  opposite  the  spaces  of  the  first  row,  and 
vice  versa.  In  spawning,  remove  the  manure  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  intended  to  insert  the  spawn  for  a  width  of  four 
fingers  and  for  a  depth  of  1|  in. ;  the  lump  of  spawn  is  intro- 
duced into  the  hole  with  the  right  hand,  pushed  well  into  the 
bed,  and  covered  up  with  the  manure  taken  out  of  the  hole, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  with  the  left  hand.  The  work  is  con- 
tinued in  the  same  way,  the  two  rows  'being  sown  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  more  expeditious  than  spawning  one  after  the 
other.  In  practice  we  must  know  how  to  determine  at  what  pre- 
cise period  a  Mushroom-bed  ought  to  be  spawned.  The  manure 
ought  to  be  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold,  and  the  most  favour- 
able moment  may  present  itself  any  time  between  the  seventh 
and  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  bed  has  been  commenced. 
Experience  alone  can  teach  the  grower  the  proper  moment ; 
and  the  clever  labourer,  when  preparing  the  manure  for  making 
up  the  bed,  will  know  by  its  condition  whether  the  bed  will 
come  to  perfection  late  or  early,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  has 
got  rid  of  the  greater  part  of  its  heat  or  not.  It  is  by  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  uuctuousness  left  on  his  hands  that  the 
labourer  is  able  to  judge  of  the  future  temperature  of  the  bed, 
but  he  can  in  any  case  only  have  a  general  idea  of  it.  He  may, 
however,  be  able  to  predict  whether  there  is  any  danger  or  not 
from  after-heating.-  It  is  only  by  direct  trials  all  along  the 
bed  that  its  temperature  can  be  tested.  The  best  way  is  to 
plunge  the  hand  into  the  manure,  when  habit  will  soon  enable 
us  to  estimate  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass. 
Another  way  is  to  plunge  pieces  of  wood  into  the  manure  at 
various  distances,  allowing  them  to  penetrate  to  half  their 
length.  After  remaining  in  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  are 
withdrawn  and  tested  by  the  hand.  When  the  piece  of  wood 
feels  pretty  warm,  the  spawning  may  be  proceeded  with  with- 
out fear  of  failure.  In  the  Paris  quarries  the  beds  are  always 
spawned  in  two  rows,  but  when  it  is  possible  to  make  the  beds 
rnore  than  If  ft.  wide,  whether  in  a  cellar  or  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  best  to  spawn  in  three  rows,  the  ultimate  yield  being  much 
greater.  If  in  a  bed  which  we  judge  to  be  of  the  proper  tem- 
perature we  find  that  certain  spots  are  hotter  than  others, 
rendering  it  possible  that  the  bed  will  heat,  we  prevent  all 
delay  in  spawning  by  simply  thrusting  the  lumps  of  spawn  into 
the  hot  parts  without  pressing  the  manure  firmly  down  upon 
them.  This  should  be  left  simply  covered  over  with  manure 
for  several  days,  and  then  firmly  pi'essed  down  with  the  hand. 
All  these  minute  details  may  seem  unnecessary  to  those  who 
are  already  practically  acquainted  with  Mushroom  growing, 


but  tor  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  we  have  thought  proper 
to  be  as  detailed  as  possible;  as  it  is,  success  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  careful  carrying  out  of  the  minutest  particu- 
lars. We  have  endeavoured  to  make  those  who  read  this 
article  as  dexterous  as  it  they  had  descended  into  the  Mush- 
room quarries  and  seen  the  growers  at  work. 

Stratification   of   Spawn  before   Spawning. 

A  bed  in  the  open  air,  which  is  exposed  to  all  the  accidents  of 
the  weather,  may  be  spawned  with  dry  spawn,  such  as  may  be 
taken  from  the  "stock  kept  under  the  shed  or  outhouse,  as  we 
have  described  elsewhere.  Experience,  however.has  shown  that, 
for  Mushroom-beds  in  cellars  or  quarries,  it  is  better  to  allow 
the  spawn  to  become  damp,  and  undergo  a  kind  of  stratifi- 
cation. For  this  purpose,  the  cakes  are  taken  out  of  the  shed 
or  outhouse,  and  placed  in  rows  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  or 
quarry,  and  allowed  to  remain  tor  about  eight  or  ten  days, 
until  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  has  caused  the  filaments 
of  spawn  to  swell  up  and  return  to  their  normal  cylindrical 
form,  whitish  colour,  and  felted  appearance.  It  is  of 
importance  only  to  expose  a  suffieient  quantity  of  spawn  to 
the  damp  for  immediate  use,  tor  it  will  not  bear  being  dried 
and  damped  again.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
spawn  must  be  exposed  at  such  a  time  that  it  will  be  ready  tor 
use  simultaneously  with  the  Mushroom-bed.  Neither  opera- 
tion should  wait  for  the  other.  It  the  spawn  remains  too 
long  in  stratification,  its  sporules  become  swollen  with  the 
damp,  and,  not  finding  a  suitable  temperature  tor  their  develop- 
ment, they  wither  away.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  Mushroom- 
bed  has  to  wait  until  the  spawn  is  ready,  it  will  become  cold, 
and  tail  to  develop  the  spawn  when  it  is  put  in  it.  Here, 
again,  practical  experience  and  intelligence  must  be  the  only 
guides  of  the  Mushroom-grower.  It  is  evident  that  the  best 
w.3,y  of  ascertaining  the  heat  of  a  bed  would  be  by  using  a 
thermometer,  but  we  are  describing  the  method  pursued  in 
the  quarries.  The  stratification  of  the  spawn  advances  the 
gathering  of  the  first  crop  of  Mushrooms  by  eight  or  ten 
days.  It  is  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  the 
Mushroom  growers  in  the  Paris  quarries  take  their  fresh 
spawn  from  beds  already  in  work,  except  when  they 
desire  to  obtain  an  entirely  new  stock.  When  the  bed  has 
reached  the  proper  temperature,  the  Mushroom  grower  chooses 
from  among  the  beds  already  in  bearing  the  one  which  appears 
in  the  healthiest  condition,  that,  in  fact,  in  which  the  spawn 
filaments  are  most  numerous,  thickest,  and  cling  most  closely 
to  the  particles  of  the  manure.  The  best  time  for  choosing 
the  spawn  is  just  when  the  young  Mushrooms  are  first  appear- 
ing. The  bed  we  have  chosen  is  broken  up,  and  the  cakes  of 
spawn  removed,  and  broken  into  lumps  of  the  size  already 
described  higher  up.  This  kind  of  fresh  virgin  spawn  is  in  the 
best  condition  tor  yielding  an  early  and  abundant  crop  of 
Mushrooms,  which  may  be  gathered  at  least  twenty  days  sooner 
than  if  dry  spawn  had  been  used.  At  the  risk  of  repetition, 
and  for  the  sake  of  calling  my  readers'  attention  to  details 
which,  although  they  appear  to  be  insignificant  in  themselves, 
are  of  great  importance  when  the  success  of  Mushroom 
growing  is  considered,  we  return  once  more  to  the  subject  of 
the  choice  of  spawn.  No  matter  what  care  has  been  exercised 
in  selecting  the  dry  cakes  of  spawn  from  our  stock,  they  must 
be  carefully  examined  before  they  are  used  for  spawning  the 
beds,  those  only  being  chosen  which  show  an  abundance  of 
bluish-white  filaments,  well  fitted  together,  and  giving  off  a 
strongly-marked  odour  of  Mushrooms.  All  those  portions 
which  show  traces  of  white  or  yellow  mould,  or  have  a  floury 
appearance,  must  be  rejected  and  destroyed.  The  floury 
patches  are  a  kind  of  mould,  which  attacks  the  filaments  of 
spawn  and  destroys  them.  Like  all  fungoid  growths,  it  spreads 
very  fast,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  patch  will  quickly  infect 
and  kill  a  large  quantity  of  healthy  spawn.  Where  a  bed  is 
broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  spawn,  the 
cakes  must  be  most  scrupulously  examined,  and  every  particle 
which  does  not  bear  the  characteristic  marks  of  good  healthy 
spawn  must  be  rejected.  Another  disease  which  attacks  the 
spawn  is  what  is  known  to  the  Paris  Mushroom  grower  as 
"  verdigris."  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  very 
small  agglomerated  granules,  of  the  colour  of  verdigris,  and 
having  a  peculiar  smell  resembling  that  of  chloride  of  lime. 
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All  the  portions  attacked  by  this  fungoid  growth  must  be 
scrupulously  rejected ;  in  fact,  if  it  is  at  all  abundant,  it  is 
better  to  destroy  the  whole  batch  of  spawn.  This  disease 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  foreign  sub- 
stances which  have  been  mixed  with  the  manure  by  accident, 
and  its  presence  would  only  promote  the  growth  of  false 
Mushrooms,  having  possibly  poisonous  properties,  or  a  sickly 
crop  of  the  true  kind.  We  must  also  be  careful  never  to  use 
old  pieces  of  spawn  in  which  Mushrooms  in  the  rudimentary 
state  have  begun  to  be  formed;  in  a  word,  every  particle  of 
spawn  which  has  a  doubtful  appearance  must  be  rigorously 
rejected.  While  making  this  examination,  the  cakes  of  spawn 
must  be  reduced  to  the  proper  size,  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  crops.  If  the  cakes  are  too  thick,  they  will  produce 
clumps  or  "  rocks  "  of  Mushrooms  of  such  compactness,  that 
they  will  interfere  with  each  other's  growth,  besides  entailing 
an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  spawn.  Some  Mushroom 
growers  remove  all  pieces  of  spawn  which  show  signs  of 
producing  closely-serried  clumps  or  rocks.  A  few  days  after 
the  spawn  has  been  put  in,  the  filaments  grow  out  of  the 
manure  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  whole  of 
which  turns  of  a  bluish-white  colour.  The  French  Mushroom- 
grower  calls  this  fleurir  sw  la  panne,  an  expression  which  is 
quite  untranslatable,  and  takes  it  as  a  siga  that  the  bed  is 
ready  for  soiling. 

(To  he  continued). 


NOTES  PROM  KEW. 
One  of  the  prettiest  amongst  plants  not  previonsly  noted 
is  a  species  of  Bearberry,  from  California  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(Ajctostaphyloa  tomentosa).  This  handsome  Heathwort — in  com. 
parison  with  the  Black  Bearberry  (A.  alpina),  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, and  the  Common  Bearberry  (A.  TJva-Ursi),  which  is  not  exclu- 
sively Scotch,  being  found  in  the  rocky  uplands  of  the  north  of  Bng. 
land — is  a  real  giant ;  it  sometimes  attains,  in  its  native  haunts,  a 
height  of  more  than  20  ft.  The  snow-white,  Arbutus. like  flowers 
are  crowded  into  dense,  terminal  racemes.  A.  glauca  has  pleasant, 
tasted  fruits,  which  are  much  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of  Oregon 
and  California.  Acacia  lineata  and  A.  stricta  are  two  very  desirable 
species ;  the  former  is  a  neat-habited  bush,  which  will  flower  well 
and  make  a  compact  plant  in  a  small  pot ;  the  latter  is  more  suitable 
for  a  large  pot,  and  should  be  allowed  to  attain  its  full  dimensions  of 
about  6  ft.  Neither  of  them  bears  true  leaves,  the  flattened  leaf- 
stalks or  phyllodia  taking  their  places.  In  A.  lineata  these  are  very 
small,  almost  needle-shaped,  about  i  in.  long,  and  bear  singly  in  their 
axils  small  globular  heads  of  deep  yellow,  fragrant  flowers.  A. 
stricta  has  long,  narrow  phyllodia,  from  the  bases  of  which  spring,  in 
pairs  or  clusters,  shortly-stalked  heads  of  pleasing  lemon-coloured 
flowers.  This  is  an  elegant  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  the  Australian  Acacias. 

In  the  Palm-house  there  is  a  dearth  in  the  way  of  novelties.  An 
Abyssinian  half-climbiug  Composite,  Senecio  sabscandeus,  is  striking 
as  a  cariosity,  although  worthless  from  a  gardening  point  of  view. 
iFanoy  long,  weak  stems,  clothed  for  about  a  length  of  20  ft.  with 
leaves  much  resembling  in  size  and  form  those  of  the  Common  Sow 
Thistle,  terminated  by  leafless,  branched  panicles  of  small  flower, 
heads,  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Common  Groundsel,  and 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  this  peculiar  plant  may  be  obtained. 
Seneoio  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  number  of  species  of  any  genus  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  many  very  interesting  chapters  on  plant 
mimicry  could  be  written  on  examples  furnished  by  it  alone.  Bar. 
leria  flava  is  a  very  useful  winter-flowering  Acanthad  ;  it  is  an  erect 
shrub,  with  dark  green,  opposite  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of 
funnel-shaped,  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Among  the  Orchids,  there  are  several  beautiful  kinds  in  bloom. 
Lycaste  gigantea,  from  New  Granada,  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
leaves  and  large  flowers,  borne  on  long  scapes  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish. green ;  the  lip  a  deep  orange.  The  flowers  of  Maxil. 
laria  punctata  are  produced  in  clusters  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo. 
bulbs  ;  the  ground-colour  is  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  primrose, 
and  is  spotted  freely  with  purplish.crimson  dots.  Maxillaria  varia- 
bills,  vars.  lutea  and  media,  from  Mexico,  have  Grassy  leaves  and 
yellow  and  purple  flowers  much  inferior  in  size  and  beauty  to  those 
of  the  last  named.  This  species  and  its  varieties  are  of  very  easy 
cultivation.  Ornithidinm  Sophronitis,  from  Columbia,  is  a  perfect 
little  gem  ;  its  creeping  stems  bear  numerous,  nearl  spherical  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  small  leathery  leaves ;  the  beautiful  scarlet  flowers  are 
borne  singly  on  scapes  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  Dendrobium 
gratiosissimum  is  a  very  handsome  species  from  Moulmein  ;  it  has 


weak,  knotted,  leafless  stems  and  extremely  beautiful  flowers,  the 
entire  ground  colour  of  which  is  white ;  the  sepals,  petals,  and  lip 
are  tipped  with  rose,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lip  is  of  a  fine 
orange  colour.  Odontoglossum  Ehrenbergi  is  a  pretty  Mexican 
species  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  similar  in  form,  being  some- 
what lance-shaped ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellowiah-green, 
blotched  with  chocolate-brown ;  the  column  and  crested  lip  white. 
0.  Bictouiense  is  a  very  vigorous  and  striking  species  from  Guate- 
mala ;  the  erect,  many-flowered  spikes  are  freely  produced,  and  often 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  more  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  dark 
chocolate. brown,  and  the  large  triangular  lip  is  of  a  purplish-rose 
colour.  The  Brazilian  Oncidium  flexuosum,  with  its  large,  branching 
panicles  of  clear  yellow,  brown-spotted  flowers,  is  a  general  favourite, 
and  is  as  accommodating  as  it  is  pretty.  Few  Orchids  will  stand 
more  ill  usage  than  this,  or  flourish  under  more  diverse  conditions. 
Stenorynchis  speciosa  and  S.  maculata,  two  very  pretty  terrestrial 
Orchids  from  the  West  Indies,  are  closely  allied  to  the-  Spiranthes 
(Lady's  Tresses)  of  our  English  pastures.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  broad  root  leaves  and  stout  spikes  of  reddish  flowers, 
the  large  coloured  bracts  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  general 
effect. —  t 
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At  this  meeting  the  most  striking  features  were  groups  of  Orchids 
Cyclamens,  and  Cycads,  and  a  few  good  stands  of  Grapes. 

First-cla?s  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  foUomug  new  and 
rare  plants,  viz.  ; — • 

Zamia  eorrugata  (Bull). — A  noble-looking  Cycad,  with  broad 
oblong  leaves,  of  a  glossy  green  colour. 

Zamia  lucida  (Bull). — A  somewhat  close-growing  kind,  having 
smooth  leaves,  with  serrated  edges. 

Mierolepia  hirta  cristata  (Williams). — A  graceful  Fern,  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  beautifully-crested  pmnse.  An  excellent  plant  for 
l^lacing  in  vases,  or  in  similar  positions. 

Dendrobium  supsrbiens  (Williams). — A  beautifnl  Dendrobe 
from  Torres  Straits,  bearing  rich  mauve-coloured  blossoms  on  gracefully 
drooping,  slender  stems. 

Long  Orange  (Rivers). — A  new  variety,  well  adapted  for  home 
growth. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sous  sent  a  collection 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  good  examples  of  Angraeoum  sesquipe- 
dale,  Cypripedium  villosum,  C.  Boxalli,  and  L^elia  albida.  With  these 
were  associated  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  rare  Odontoglossum  Anderson- 
ianum,  the  brilliant  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  Pleioue  humilis,  together 
with  well-forraed  plants  of  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum.  The  same  firm  also  contributed  a  basketful  of  plants  of  the 
dwarf  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  a  kind  which  should  be  largely  grown 
for  winter  flowering  on  account  of  its  eavly-blooming  qualities.  From 
the  same  nursery  likewise  came  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Cycla- 
men persicum,  the  flowers  of  which  were  large  and  finely  coloured.  Mr. 
Bull  furnished  an  effective  group  of  Cycads,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Among  them  were  good  specimens  of  Encephalartos  villosus 
ampliatus,  Cycas  Armstrongi,  Ceratozamia  nobilis,  Catakidozamia  Hopei, 
Zamia  Lindeni,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  showed 
an  unique  group  of  Cyclamens,  Sarracenias,  and  Orchids,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus,  Cypripedium  venustum. 
and  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Trianaa.  The  beautiful  purple-violet  Den- 
drobium mouiliforme  was  also  shown  in  good  condition,  as  was  likewise  a 
large  specimen  of  Sarracenia  Drummondi  alba,  bearing  upwards  of  a 
dozen  trumpet-shaped  pitchers.  From  jilr.  John  Wills  came  an  effective 
group  of  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Perns,  and  Orchids.  Amongst  the 
latter  were  well-flowered  plants  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandra,  also  Lselia  anceps,  and  several  Phatenopsids.  Mr. 
Cannell,  of  Swanley,  showed  cut  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  E.  Davis,  a  kind  with  large  flowers  nearly  purple  in 
colour  ;  Louisa,  a  beautiful  pink  ;  and  the  best  of  whites,  Jean  d'Aro  ; 
the  flowers  of  Lizzie  Brooks  were  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  large,  and  well- 
formed.  Mr.  Ollerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.Peek,  Wimbledon,  was  awarded 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  cirrho- 
sum. Mr.  Richard  Dean  showed  a  potfulof  Crocus  Imperatonius.  Mr.  B. 
Spary,  The  Queen's  Graperies,  Brighton,  furnished  specimens  of  a  beau- 
tiful Fern-leaved  Chinese  Primula  named  P.  Brightoniensis,  a  variety 
which  bears  whorls  of  bright  rosy-pink  blossoms.  A  gi-oup  of  Senecio 
Ghieshreghti  was  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  consisting 
of  plants  well  furnished  with  massive  green  leaves  surmounted  by  large 
heads  of  golden  flowers.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  gardener  to  Lord  Eversley,  at 
Heckfield,  .contributed  some  remarkable  Poinsettias,  the  floral  bracts  of 
which  were  very  large  and  brilliantly  coloured. 

J<'ruit. — Very  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay, 
Wantage  ;  and  six  very  large  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  came  from  Mr. 
Miller.  Combe  Abbey.  A  fine  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Louis  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone ;  amongst  them  were  bright,  plump 
fruits  of  Warwickshire  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
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THE  LATE  ANDREW  MURRAY,  F.L.S. 
Most  of  our  readers  probably  will  have  learnt  through  the  daily  pre33 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  on  Wednesday,  the  10th.  We 
cannot  allow  the  occurrence  to  pass  without  paying  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  so  conscientious  and  hard-working  a  student. 
Whilst  different  aspects  of  his  nature  and  of  his  labours  would  strike 
different  minds  in  different  ways,  there  were  two  qualities  he  pos. 
sessed  for  which  we  entertained  especial  regard — the  one  was  his 
desire  for  accuracy,  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  inconvenience  it 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  the  other  was  the  interest  he  took  in  making 
available  for  others  the  knowledge  he  acquired. 

No  better  illustration  of  his  patient  and  conscientious  work  can, 
perhaps,  be  given  than  by  referring  to  his  monograph  of  the  Nitidu. 
larise,  communicated  to  the  Lian^iu  Society  in  April,  1863.  When 
he  undertook  it,  he  knew,  he  says,  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task.  "  It 
implied  the  microscopic  dissection  of  the  parts  of  many  hundred 
specimens,  and  the  making  of  careful  drawings  of  these  dissections, 
a  work  rendered  doubly  difficult  and  laborious  by  the  minute  size  of 
the  insects  to  be  examined.  I  knew,  too,  that  its  results  would  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  what  was  perhaps 
more  discouraging,  I  felt  that  after  it  was  done  there  were  few  from 
whom  I  could  expect  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  my  work."  The 
data  for  his  monograph  had  to  be  seen  in  many  different  collections, 
public  and  private,  throughout  Europe,  including  St.  Petersburg, 
Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm ;  at  Philadelphia ;  and  special  collections 
were  sent  for  the  work  from  Ceylon,  Siam,  Singapore,  China,  Cali- 
fornia, Chili,  Quito,  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.  The  study  was  carried  on 
during  several  years,  and  only  those  who  have  done  similar  work  can 
appreciate  the  labour  involved. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  making  knowledge  readily  accessible 
to  others  was  well  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  he  planned  and 
carried  out  the  collection  of  economic  entomology  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  Bethnal  Green.  Its  formation  has  been  the 
work  of  years,  and  he  was  engaged  on  the  last  few  cases  of  it  just 
before  the  commencement  of  the  few  days  of  his  illness.  It  was  hia 
hope  that  the  collection  will  be  used  by  teachers  in  preparing  instruc- 
'  tioQ  in  entomology  connected  with  damage  to  gardens  and  crops ;  and 
with  this  end  in  view  he  strove  to  make  his  points  clear.  Direct 
instruction  in  harmful  and  useful  insects  is  given  in  elementary 
schools  in  France,  and  Mr.  Murray  repeatedly  urged  that  similar 
instruction  should  be  given  in  England.  He  not  only  urged  it,  but, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council,  made  this  collection  as  a 
type  tor  teaching  purposes.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important  practical  work  he  did,  appealing,  as  it  does,  to  the  material 
interests  of  so  many  classes.  Some  day  the  national  value  of  his 
work  may  be  duly  recognised. 

Mr.  Murray's  scientific  knowledge  was  of  a  wide  range,  and  he 
wrote  oa  several  subjects  besides  entomology  and  botany.  Of  these 
other  works  we  have  but  space  to  mention  his  "  Geographical  Distri- 
bution  of  Mammals,"  for  which  he  prepared  more  than  100  maps 
coloured  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  different  groups.  The  first 
of  his  entomological  papers  having  a  bearing  on  horticulture  was 
published  in  the  Ed.  Bot.  Soo.  Trans.,  1858 — "Account  of  the 
Insect  which  infests  the  seeds  of  Picea  nobilis ;"  and  as  time 
passed  on,  practical  subjects  like  this  received  more  of  his 
attention  than  descriptions  and  grouping.  He  wrote  considerably  on 
Conifers,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  Californian  Coni- 
fers, and  a  series  of  papers  on  the  synonomy  of  various  Conifers, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  reprinted  in 
1863  under  the  title  "  Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan."  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Murray,  of  Couland,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1812.  He  was  trained  as  a  writer  to  the 
Signet,  and  for  some  time  practised.  But  the  natural  history 
classes  had  for  him  a  greater  charm  than  law  had,  and  he  soon 
became  well  known  in  scientific  circles.  The  first  paper  he  over 
published  was  in  1851  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Societe  Entomo- 
logique  of  France  on  some  new  Buprestides.  When  Prof.  Fleming  died 
he  for  one  year  gave  the  course  of  natural  history  lectures  at  the  new 
college,  Edinburgh.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society,  and 
was  a  centre  around  which  many  students  of  science  gathered,  and 
the  friend  of  many  distinguished  men.  In  1860  he  came  to  London, 
to  hold  an  office  under  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  since  then 
his  residence  here  has  been  broken  only  by  occasional  tours  in 
America  and  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  contributed  notes  and 
articles  on  insects  to  The  Gakden  from  its  commencement  up  to 
our  recent  issues. 


Parafflu  and  Scale,— My  Camellias  are  infested  with  scale,  though  they 
have  been  several  times  washed — both  sides  of  the  leaves^with  soft  soap  and 
water.  la  not  parafSn  a  care ?  How  should  it  be  applied?  Is  there  a  risk 
in  using  it  of  damaging  the  plants  ? — A.  Z. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  QUBSTIOISTS. 
I  AM  anxious  to  commence  Chrysanthemum  growing.  (1)  Will  some 
one  give  me  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  the  larger  or  show  varie- 
ties, combining  shape  with  free-blooming  properties  and  compact 
growth  ;  also  kindly  name  six  of  the  best  Anemone-flowered  varieties 
and  twelve  Japanese.  As  I  am  quite  a  beginner,  I  do  not  care  to 
commence  with  uncertain  bioornors.  I  would  like  a  few  of  each 
colour.  (2)  Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums,  after  a  few  months' 
growth,  often  throw  up  suckers.  Ought  they  to  be  removed  ?  It 
allowed  to  remain,  do  they  bloom  ?  (3)  To  what  height  should  a 
Chrysanthemum  cutting  be  allowed  to  grow  before  being  topped  P 
(4)  How  long  should  topping  continue  ?  (5)  Do  the  Japanese  kinds 
bear  any  topping  P  (6)  What  system  of  ciiUivation  will  keep  the 
lower  leaves  on  Chrysanthemums  ?  (7)  Woul  i  cuttings  struck  now 
make  better  plants,  and  bloom  freer  than  those  struck  later  ? — Q.  D. 

By  way  of  answer  to  "  Q.  D,"  the  following  remarks  may  be  of 
service :— Twenty-four  really  first-class  Chrysanthemums  for  cut 
bloom  may  consist  of  Novelty,  White  Globe,  Eve,  Prince  Alfred, 
Lady  Slade,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Halliburton,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  George  Glenny,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mr. 
George  Glenny,  Lady  Hardinge,  Empress  of  India,  and  its  sport 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Qaeen  of  England,  Venus,  General  Slade, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Princess  Teck,  Cberub,  Beverley,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Mr.  Brunlees,  and  Barbara.  These  flowers  possess  all  the 
best  qualities  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  following  are  six  of  the 
best  large-flowered  Anemone  varieties,  viz.,  Gluok,  Mrs.  Pothers, 
Lady  Margaret,  Sunflower,  Bijou,  and  Prince  of  Anemones,  all  very 
distinct.  Twelve  remarkably  fine  Japanese  varieties  may  be  repre. 
sented  by  James  Salter,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Gaernsey,  Meteor, 
Bronze  Dragon,  Fulton,  Baronne  do  Prailly,  Countess  do  Beauregarde, 
Dr.  Masters,  Gloire  d'Or,  Garnet,  Glitter,  and  Hero  of  Magdala.  The 
reflexed  varieties  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  "  Q.  D.,"  and  as 
this  is  one  of  the  finest  sections  (in  fact,  some  of  the  finest  colours 
are  in  this  class),  I  have  selected  a  tew  which  are  as  follows,  viz., 
Dr.  Sharpe,  Chevalier  Domage,  Julie  Lagravere,  Progne,  Peach 
Christine,  Golden  Christine,  Felicity,  Beaute  du  Nord,  and  M.  Luoien 
Barthere,  the  last  being  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  Chry. 
santhemums  in  existence,  colour  dark  chocolate,  edged  with  a  gold 
stripe.  The  suckers  arising  from  the  base  of  the  plants  should 
certainly  be  removed,  tor  if  allowed  to  remain,  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  bloom.  Stopping  Chrysanthemums  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  ;  if  for  large  cut 
blooms  for  exhibition,  then  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  from 
the  cutting  state  without  stopping  till  they  bloom ;  but  if  tor  bushy 
plants,  then  they  should  be  stopped  when  about  6  in.  high,  and  again 
when  the  newgrowth  has  attained  about  tour  joints.  The  last  stopping  for 
large-flowering  varieties  should  be  performed  about  the  second  week 
in  July ;  if  stopped  after  that  date  the  operation  seriously  jeopardises, 
their  suoceastul  blooming.  The  question  of  stopping,  however, 
requires  considerable  explanation,  and  so  much  depends  upon  it  that 
I  would  recommend  "  Q.  D."  to  consult  a  good  treatise  on  the  subject ; 
and,  further,  I  would  strongly  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  not 
topping  the  Japanese  varieties  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  grow  them 
as  strongly  as  possible.  In  order  to  ensure  the  retention  of  the  lower  ■ 
leaves  fresh  and  green,  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  get. 
dry  at  the  roots.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  out- 
tings  struck  now  will  make  better  plants  than  those  struck  later- 
in  the  season,  I  would  answer  that  the  sooner  they  are  struck  the- 
greater  number  of  toppings  can  be  given  them,  and  that  for  whatever' 
purpose  they  may  be  intended,  I  would  recommend  "  Q.  D."  to  get 
them  in  without  delay.  F.  T.  Davis. 

Plitmstead  Com'iiion. 

In  answering  "  Q.  D.'s"  questions,  I  will  begin  with  cuttings, 

which  I  would  recommend  not  to  be  put  in  till  next  month ;  much, 
however,  depends  on  circumstances.  It  the  plants  be  intended  to 
cover  a  trellis  of  any  shape,  or  to  form  a  "  bush,"  the  sooner  the 
cuttings  are  taken  in  November  the  better,  and  they  should  be 
grown  on  rapidly  without  check,  and  kept  under  glass  till  June.  IE 
"  Q.  D."  resides  in  the  sunny  south  this  practise  vfill  be  advan. 
tageous  ;  but  I  am  writing  from  a  different  climate.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  the  plants  be  intended  to  produce  large  shoots,  the  old 
stools  or  stock  plants  had  better  be  kept  back  till  next  month  in  some 
airy  position  near  the  glass,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be  thinned 
out  to  three  or  four,  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Then,  again,  time 
and  facilities  will  have  to  be  studied.  No  one  will  throw  away  a  good 
cutting  because  it  is  a  fortnight  earlier  than  he  would  like  to  propa- 
gate. The  best  plan  would  be  to  determine  what  mode  of  propa- 
gation would  be  best  suited  to  the  means  at  command  ;  it  is  simple 
enough  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  roots  by  means  of  a  little 
warmth,  only  it  requires  considerable  space  afterwards,  as  the  plants 
are  potted  to  find  suitable  quarters  in  which  they  will  receive  no 
check  till  the  weather  becomes  warm  enough  to  turn  them  out-of. 
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doors.  And,  again,  if  cuttings  are  pat  in  a  prepared  bed  out-of. 
doors,  and  severe  weather  seta  in,  they  are  apt  to  "draw"  or  damp 
through  the  exclusion  of  light  caused  by  protection.  On  the  whole, 
I  would  recommend  a  temporary  frame  being  introduced  to  a  cool 
Vinery  or  greenhouse,  and  filled  with  leaves  about  half-way  up. 
Always  leave  a  chink  of  air  on,  to  allow  excessive  moisture  to  escape, 
and  then  there  is  no  need  of  covering  in  severe  weather ;  besides, 
you  can  take  either  one  cutting  or  twenty,  whenever  they  are 
ready,  irrespective  of  weather,  and  put  them  in  at  your  own 
convenience.  By  a  system  of  cool  propagation,  you  avoid  much  risk 
of  checks,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  singly  into  small  pots  prevent 
nnnecessary  shifting,  and  conduce  to  a  stubby,  short-jointed 
growth.  By  this  system  a  beginner  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  it  ia 
the  best  remedy  to  adopt  in  order  to  keep  the  stems  clothed  with 
leaves.  The  Chryaanthemum  roots  freely  at  all  times,  and  the  roots 
soon  find  their  way  to  the  sides  of  the  pot ;  they  are  therefore  often 
shifted  too  early,  i.e.,  before  the  centre  of  each  ball  of  earth  ia  occu- 
pied by  roots,  as  it  should  be.  Before  shifting  make  certain  that 
every  particle  of  soil  in  the  pot  is  completely  filled  with  roots,  and 
follow  the  principle  up  to  the  last  ahift,  which  should  be  a  liberal 
one,  consisting  of  prepared  compost.  The  summer  situation,  too, 
has  something  to  do  with  leaves  dropping.  The  site  selected  for 
summer  culture  should  be  open,  and  every  shoot  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  sun  and  light.  If  such  a  situation  as  this  be  at  command, 
and  protected  from  winds,  and  if  the  strength  of  the  ann'a  raya  be 
broken  when  they  are  moat  powerful  (by  intervening  objecta  at  a 
diatance)  from  off  the  pots,  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  having 
fine,  green  leavea  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  There  ia  no  inanper. 
able  barrier  againat  anyone  growing  fine  flowers,  and  fine  leavea  alao 
(for  the  former  ia  the  natural  product  of  the  latter),  if  the  laat 
potting  be  deferred  aa  long  as  practicable,  and  a  proper  summer 
situation  be  found,  as  recommended.  They  must  never  be  allowed 
to  get  even  once  dry  at  the  root, 'and  they  should  also  be  syringed 
twice  a  day,  once  at  least  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  work  of  evapora- 
tion is  at  a  minimum.  The  surface-roots  should  bo  protected  by  a 
mulching  of  horse-droppinga,  amongst  which  Chrysanthemum  roots 
increase  and  flourish  amazingly.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  in 
increased  quantities  as  the  plants  develop  in  strength  and  quantity  of 
foliage.  Guano,  if  good,  and  cow  or  sheep  manure  mixed  with  soot 
make  a  first-rate  stimulant,  and  so  does  farmyard  sewage,  dilated  to 
safe  proportions,  with  water. 

As  to  stopping  the  plants,  if  I  underatand  "  Q.  D."  aright,  he  has 
a  notion  of  becoming  an  exhibitor,  in  which  case,  if,  aa  he  states,  he 
is  quite  a  beginner,  he  had  better  not  stop  his  plants  at  all  that  are 
intended  for  large  flowers,  but  let  them  grow  on  till  August,  when 
each  ahoot  will  branch  into  three.  Theae  shoots  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  one  flower  each,  or  the  shoots  may  be  reduced  to  one  when  it 
ia  seen  which  has  the  beat-formed  bud.  This  is  one  way,  and  the 
surest  for  beginners.  Another  plan  ia  to  stop  the  young  planta  early 
— say  in  April — merely  nipping  off  the  point  of  the  shoot,  and  caking 
away  three  sterna  instead  of  one.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of 
concentrating  the  whole  energies  of  the  plant  at  an  early  stage  into 
a  good  base  to  work  on  afterwards,  and  it  very  materially  decreases 
the  unsightly  length  of  the  stem.  At  the  usual  time  theae  stems 
will  each  branch  into  three  shoots,  two  of  which  should  be  gently 
removed,  leaving  the  beat  one,  which  will  in  the  end  produce  exactly 
the  same  number  of  flowers  as  those  treated  according  to  the  first- 
mentioned  plan ;  but  the  system  is  more  contusing  to  beginners.  Of 
course,  anyone  wanting  a  mere  display  would  simply  encourjge  three 
flowers  to  each  stem,  which  would  give  nine  flowers  instead  of  three. 
As  to  the  height  a  plant  should  be  when  it  is  stopped,  all  depends  for 
what  purpose  the  plant  is  intended  ;  if  it  be  grown  as  an  umbrella 
standard,  it  must  first  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis  ;  if  it  be  meant  to 
form  a  low  bush,  it  can  be  pinched  at  every  third  joint  or  ao  up  to 
June.  The  Japanese  varieties  will  bear  the  same  treatment,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  beat  grown  as-  bushes.  Formality  ought  to 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question  with  flowers  bearing  such  remarkable 
characteristics.  Tour  correspondent  seems  to  ignore  disbudding  in 
his  aomewbat  lengthy  inquiry,  which  ia  the  most  important  matter  in 
the  modern  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  No  golden  rule  can  be 
laid  down  to  guide  the  beginner  in  the  execution  of  this  operation  ; 
practice  alone  will  make  perfect,  aud  nearly  every  variety  has  some 
characteristic  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  enumerating  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  twenty. four  incurved, 
large-flowering  varieties,  I  have  chosen  only  those  with  which  a 
beginner  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  I  may  also  mention  that 
the  eustoma  of  different  localities  differ  very  much  in  this  respect, 
as,  for  instance,  Mrs.  George  Eundle  and  George  Glenny  take  a  lead- 
ing place  at  some  of  the  London  shows,  while  in  Liverpool  it  would 
simply  provoke  amusement  if  an  e.\hibitor  waa  to  set  up  a  stand  of 
flowers  that  included  only   medium. sized  varieties.     My  selection  of 

twenty. four  large,   incur  ved-flowered   kinds   is   as  follows  ; — Prince 


Alfred,  Mrs.  Neale,  Princess  Beatrice,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of 
India,  Bronze  Jardiu  dea  Plantea,  Jardin  des  Plantea,  Isabella  Bott, 
Beethoven,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of  Wales, 
White  Venus,  Fingal,  John  Salter,  White  Globe,  Sir  Stafford  Cairey, 
Queen  of  England,  Cherub,  Pink  Pearl,  Baron  Beust,  Beauty  of 
Stoke,  Lady  Ilardinge,  and  Mr.  Gladetono,  though  not  so  large,  yet 
indispensable  for  sake  of  colour.  Novelty  and  Eve  are  telling  kinds 
if  well  grown,  and  go  a  long  way  in  favour  of  an  exhibitor  with 
people  who  understand  the  merit  of  surmounting  diSiculties  in  the 
culture  of  peculiar  varieties.  Twelve  Japanese  sorts  may  consist  of 
Elaine,  Aurora,  Colonel  Hemery,  Meg  Merrilees,  The  Sultan,  Grandi- 
florum,  Madame  Godillot,  Wizard,  Dr.  Masters,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Hero  of  Magdala,  and  Cromatella.  The  following  are  six  Anemone- 
flowered  kinds,  viz.,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Prince  of  Anemones,  George 
Sands,  Gluck,  Acquisition,  Louia  Bonamy,  and  Princess  Louiae,  a 
most  invaluable  sort  for  very  late  flowering.  W.  Hinds. 

Otterspool. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

dirysanthemums  at  North  Berwick. —  One  of  the  brightest  borders 
which  the  writer  observed  during  the  past  gloomy  autumn  was  that  sur- 
rounding the  little  Episcopalian  Chapel  at  North  Berwick.  Throughout 
October  it  waa  glowing  with  richly-hued  Chrysanthemums,  planted  close 
against  the  chapel  wall,  and  surrounding  the  semicircular  apse  with  a  band  of 
many  colours.  Interior  decoration  of  churches  is  often  carried  to  an  absurd 
extent  in  these  days,  but  we  do  noti  too  often  see  successful  attempts  at  the 
decoration  of  the  external  architecture  of  churches.— SimowiCBPS. 

Victoria  Nectarine.— I  quite  agree  with  •'  S.  D.'s"  remarks  (see  p.  25) .as  to 
the  questionable  hardiness  of  this  Nectai  ine.  It  is,  however,  doubtless  a  value- 
able  acquisition  under  glass,  but,  except  in  very  favourable  localities,  I  am, 
persuaded  that  it  requires  a  warmer  and  more  certain  climate  than  is  expe- 
rienced out-of-doors  in  most  parts  of  t  je  country.  I  would  therefore  by  no 
means  advocate  planting  it  against  open  walls.  I  had  here  two  fine  trees  grown. 
upon  walls  and  discarded  both,  as  the  fruit  was  so  very  uncertain  in  ripening 
as  to  be  aseless,  although  the  locality  is  favourable  for  the  growth  of  Peaches  in 
general.— G.  Wbstland. 

The  Big  Cluster  of  Grapes  (see  p.  25).— The  "California  Farmer" 
denies  that  California  raised  a  bunch  of  Grapes  weighing  125  lbs.  It  says  it 
weighed  only  12i  lbs.,  so  it  was  really  not  much  of  a  bunch  after  all;  our 
English  friends  may  therefore  still  claim  the  honour  of  having  producsd  the 
largest  bunch. 

Variegated  Rock  Eose.— I  have  a  golden- variegated  sport  from  a  robust  form 
of  HelianthGminn  vulgare.  It  originated  iu  Battersea  Park  during  the  late 
Sir.  Gib  ion's  sap  ?riQteadenc3,  aud  he  gave  it  to  me  iu  tha  form  of  a  single 
shoot  from  H.  valg  ire.  It  readliy  makes  au  edging  about  1  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
continue3  much  longer  in  flower  than  any  other  Helianthemum  of  this  class 
with  whichi  am  acquaiuted.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  this  plant  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  poor  straggling  white-flowered  kind.  During  the 
spring  months  it  is  very  bright  and  beautiful  either  ou  rookwork  or  elsewhere. 
— W.  Elliott. 

Striking  Crotous  in  Bottles  of  Water— I,  like  **  S.  D.  **  (see  p.  43) , 
think  that  Crotons  are  much  easier  struck  iu  bottles  of  water  than  by  th3  old 
plan.  I  have  struck  them  in  bottles  for  these  last  eight  years ;  but,  instead  of 
suspending  the  bottles  in  the  stove  or  propagating  house,  I  put  them  on  the 
pipes,  a  plan  by  which  they  strike  much  sooner.  I  have  known  Dracaenas  to 
make  good  roots  in  five  days  treated  iu  this  manner.  I  always  put  a  little 
charcoal  in  the  bottles,  a^  it  keeps  th 3  water  fresh.— W.  J.  LitfoEs,  B/a«tn«y 
Mall,  7iear  Sleaford. 

Orchids  now  in  Bloom  iu  Mr.  Philbrick's  collection  at  Avenue  Boad,  St. 
John's  Wood  : — 


Calanthe  vestita  oculata 

lutea 

Turneri 

Veitchi 

veratrifolia 
Angrcecum  sesquipedale 
rhalcenopsis  leucorhoda 

Casta 

S  chill  eriana 

amabilis 

grandiflora 
Restrepia  antennifera 
Lycaste  Skiuneri 
Masdevalha  tovarensis 

polysticta 

ignea 


Zygopetalum  llackayi 
Odontoglossum     U  r  o  - 
Skinneri 

nebulosum  pardinum 

roseum 

Roezli 

cirrhosum 

Kossi  majuB 

Alexandrse 

Bictonense 

madreose 

cordatum 
Sophronitia  grandiflora 
Vanda  suavis 
Oncidium  nubigenum 

cucuUatum 


Oncidum  anceps  J 

autumnalia 

om  ithorhynchum 
Ljelia  albida 
Barkeria  elegans 
Dendrobium    heterocar- 
pum 

primulinuni 
Saccolabium  giganteum 

violaceum 
Cypripedium  venustum 

Roezli 

Bosalli 

Harrisianum 

niveum 


On  the  Sophronitis  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  fine  blooms.— J.  F, 

Flowering  "Cluh  Moss"  (see  p.  48).— The  plant  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Ilarkhamasa  Club  Moss  (with  flowers  resembling  miniatxire  Lilies  of  the 
Valley),  ia  his  notice  of  th3  Greenland  Flora,  is  probably  the  Andromeda 
bypnoides,  which  certainly  occurs  in  Labrador,  and  is  likely  enough  to  bo 
found  somewhat  further  north.— W.  Tkosipsox,  Ipswich. 

Andromeda  tetragona  covers  the  slopes  of  hilla  in  Spitzbergen,    It  is 

slightly  larger  in  the  Himalayas.— Thomas  Aotoit, 
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"  This  ia  an  art 
"Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tna  Art  itsklp  is   Natubb." — Shakespeare. 


A  FEW  GOOD  GAEDBN  EOSES. 
There  are  often  so  many  disappointments  arising  from  an  im- 
proper selection  of  Roses  for  the  garden,  that  while  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  plant  for  the  coming  season,  I  venture  to  give 
the  results  of  some  dearly-bought  experience  in  the  matter, 
though,  knowing  that  each  must,  if  in  earnest,  learn  for  him- 
self, I  can  hardly  expect  it  to  go  for  much.  The  glamour  of 
some  glorious  show  Eose,  grown  and  shown  in  perfection, 
chosen,  it  may  be,  out  of  many  hundreds,  will  seduce  each  and 
all  of  us  from  our  sternest  determinations  to  try  "  at  least  this 
one  "  without  inquiry  as  to  its  habit  or  wants ;  and,  conse- 
quently, nine  times  out  of  ten  we  shall  repent  at  leisure  when, 
year  after  year,  we  find  few  flowers  or,  perhaps,  fewer  leaves 
on  the  plants  we  had  fondly  hoped  would  be  the  pride  of  the 
garden. 

First,  however,  what  is  a  good  garden  Eose  ?  Its  qualifica- 
tions differ  very  considerably  from  those  of  an  exhibition  Eose, 
for  in  a  garden  brightness  of  colour  and  freedom  of  flower 
must  dispute  the  palm  with  size  and  form,  and  a  very  double 
Eose  is  to  be  looked  on  doubtfully,  as  refusing  to  open  in  a 
wet,  sunless  summer  like  the  one  we  passed  through  last  year ; 
above  all,  it  should  bloom  freely  in  autumn,  be  sweet  scented, 
and  for  small  gardens  be  not  too  gross  a  grower.  Capability 
as  to  standing  hot  sunshine  as  well  as  rain  is  also  very  desir- 
able, but  this  last  qualification  is  rarely  found  in  any  but  light- 
coloured  Eoses. 

Among  old  Eoses  none  is  more  resplendent  in  a  garden  than 
Eugene  Appert ;  its  glowing  colour,  endurance,  beautiful 
foliage,  and  freedom  of  flower  still  place  it  in  the  front  rank. 
Senateur  Vaisse  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  notice.  Dr. 
Andry  is  a  Eose  that  no  garden  should  be  without,  a  sure 
physician  to  heal  all  disappointment ;  his  complexion  is  an 
index  of  his  vigour,  which  defies  all  ordinary  trials.  Madame 
Victor  Verdier  is  also  a  model  Rose  in  every  respect,  brilliant  in 
colour,  deliciously  sweet  and  free-flowering,  handsome  in  growth 
and  leaf.  This  Eose,  I  fancy,  is  not  yet  appreciated  fully ;  per- 
haps from  its  resemblance  to  SenateurVaisse,which,to  my  think- 
ing, it  surpasses.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  would  be  second  to  none  if 
it  were  not  scentless;  and  Paul  Neron,  were  it  not  for  the  same 
grave  defect,  would  be  as  necessary  to  a  garden  as  La  France 
is,  for  its  huge  size  and  coarse  appearance  vanish  when  treated 
with  judicious  neglect,  and  its  autumn-flowering  powers  are 
indeed  great  when  fully  established  and  clothing  some  pillar. 
Baroness  Eothschild  and  Countess  of  Oxford  are,  alas  !  also 
scentless,  but  who  could  leave  such  beauty  in  the  lurch  ?  Of 
less  strongly  growing  Eoses,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  and  Xavier  Olibo  are  remarkable  for  their  excellence 
in  every  way,  and  the  twin  Eoses  Alfred  Colomb  and  Marie 
Baumann  make  it  an  impossibility  for  anyone  to  choose  between 
them.  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Jules  Margottin  must  not  be  left 
out  of  our  "  garden  party,"  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  them  and  other  favourites  whose  fame  is  as  great  as 
their  deserts.  I  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  more  neglected  members 
of  Eosedom,  of  whom  none  are  more  unjustly  forgotten  than 
the  Bourbon  Eoses.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  peculiarly  brilliant 
in  colour,  and  will  thrive  almost  anywhere,  flowering  abun- 
dantly; and  another  Bourbon  Eose,Baron  Gonella.will  in  autumn 
yield  blooms  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Eugenie  Verdier,  and 
with  a  sweet  scent  which  that  variety  lacks.  Count  Bobrinski 
(red)  is  a  wonderful  late  autumn  bloomer  on  a  south  wall, 
but  is  rather  tender,  while  Boule  de  Neige  ranks  with 
the  hardiest,  and  is  very  generous  as  regards  its  com- 
pact, white  flowers  at  all  times.  Where  abundance  of  cut 
Roses  in  autumn  is  required,  the  Tea  Eoses  are  indispens- 
able, and  nobody  who  can  bestow  a  sunny  bed  on  them  with 
light,  rich  soil,  and  a  little  shelter  from  the  north,  need  fear  to 
grow  them.  In  this  selection  great  advances  have  been  made 
lately  in  hardiness,  so  that  when  on  their  own  roots,  or,  better 


still,  on  the  dwarf  seedling  Brier,  or  some  equally  congenial 
stock,  obtainable  at  any  good  nursery  garden,  success  is  as 
sure  as  in  any  other  kind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  grow  many 
sorts  where  all  cannot  be  equally  good,  but  I  mention  a  few 
which  I  have  found  to  be  of  great  use.  Caroline  Kuster  is  said 
to  be  a  Noisette,  but  is  not  of  a  rambling  disposition ;  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Madame  Falcot,  Marie  Van  Houtte  (best  of  all).  Per- 
fection de  Montplaisir,  and  Perle  des  Jardins  are  all  very  good 
and  trustworthy  in  their  different  ways,  and  embody  various 
shades  of  yellow ;  Catherine  Mermet,  Goubault,  Josephine 
Malton,  Eegulus,  Souvenirs  d'un  Ami  and  Paul  Neron  are 
also  to  be  depended  on  as  regards  shades  of  pink  and  white, 
and,  with  those  mentioned  above,  will  afford  cut  blooms  as  long 
as  any  hardy  flower  can  withstand  autumn  cold  and  rain. 
Among  other  and  newer  varieties  Anna  Ollivier,  Jean 
Pernet,  and  Perle  de  Lyon  (the  last  not  so  new),  de- 
serve trial,  though  not  quite  so  certain  to  succeed,  and 
for  those  whose  gardens  are  in  the  "  sunny  south,"  Lamarque 
will  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  under  a  glass 
verandah  with  an  east  aspect,  but  a  south  wall  forces  him  into 
growth  too  soon  ;  his  sweet,  lemon-white  flowers  are  by  many 
preferred  to  those  of  any  other  Rose,  and  they  are  produced 
both  early  and  late.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  and  an 
evergreen  is  required.  Fortune's  White  Banksian  should  share 
a  place  with  Lamarque,  for  its  flowers,  too,  are  sweet,  white, 
and  of  good  size,  and  its  period  of  bloom  extends  over  several 
months  in  spring ;  appearing,  also,  in  a  mild  winter,  before 
March  21,  as  I  have  seen  myself  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, while  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  its  first 
blooms  open  in  December,  and  a  succession  is  kept  up  till  the 
end  of  May,  its  earlier  blooms  combining  peculiarly  well  with 
the  Neapolitan  Violet,  so  common  in  Paris  flower-shops.  In 
this  incomplete  list  many  well-known  sorts  are  omitted 
because  their  fame  needs  no  trumpeter.  These  will,  of  course, 
be  added,  or  rather  already  be  growing  in  every  collection  ;  but 
I  trust  that  some  of  those  just  mentioned  will  be  welcomed 
when  once  known,  and  as  I  write  from  the  "  North  Countrie," 
where,  as  last  year,  summer  forgets  sometimes  to  pay  us  a 
visit,  few  exceptions  need  be  made  on  the  score  of  hardiness, 
except  in  some  very  low  and  damp  situation.  B.  H.  W. 


NOTES    FEOM  KEW. 
A:siONa  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  this  week  the  following  are  most 
worthy  of  notice  ;— Boronia  tetrandra  is  a  neat-habited  shrub,  with 
pinnate  leaves  and  pretty  whitish.pink  flowers.    B.   megastigma,  of 
which  there  are  several  plants,  produces  an  abundance  of  shortly- 
stalked,  droopinsr,  bell-shaped   flowers,   maroon-purple   outside  and 
greenish-yellow  within  ;  it  is  renaarkable  for  its  slender  habit,  spare 
foliage,  and  the  singular  colour  and  delicious  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  thus  speaks   of    it;— "Its   somewhat    aromatic 
fragrance  resembles  nothing  known  to  me.     It  is  moat  delicious,  and, 
though  not  overpowering,  soon  fills  a  large  room ;  and  should   it  be 
capable  of  being  obtained  as  a  perfume,  I  may   safely  predict  its 
being  in  great  request.      In  these   respects   of    delicacy  of    odour, 
accompanying   a    singular   brown-purple     colour,    it   resembles   the 
Tinnea  Eethiopioa   of  tropical  Africa ;  "   (noted  in   The    Garden   of 
July  28,  1877)  "  and,  like   the  Tinnea,  the  Boronia  is  very    easy  of 
cultivation,  if  treated  like  a  Heath  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse."    The 
two  Boronias  just  mentioned  are  from  West  Australia.     The  Early, 
flowering  Bitter  Vetch  (Orobus  vernus),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  lends  itself  readily  to  forcing  purposes  if  taken  from  the 
open   border   in    autumn,   potted   and   placed   in   gentle  heat;    the 
pleasing,  light  green  foliage,  the  bright  purple  of  the  flowers  when 
first  expanded,  and  the  peculiar  metallic-blue  assumed  as  they  get 
older,  make  a  striking  and  pretty  combination.      A  very  graceful 
shrub,  and  one,  moreover,  readily  forced,  is  the  Cytisus  filipes,  of  the 
Canary  Islands  ;  its  long,  string-like,  drooping  branches  are  sparingly 
furnished  with  leaves,  from  the  axil  of  each  of  which  are  produced 
several  sweet-smelling  flowers.      These,   when   held    in   the   hand, 
appear   to   be  pure  white,  without  any  tinge  of   colour;    a   closer 
examination,  however,  reveals  the  presence  of  several  fine  parallel 
lines  of  a  rosy -red  at  the  base  of  the  standard,  as  the  upper  petal  in 
the  flowers  of  the  Pea  family  is  technically  called.     Podalyria  calyp^ 
trata,  from  South  Africa,  is  an  elegant  shrub,  with  alternate,  entire, 
silky  leaves,  and  purplish.pink,  Pea-shaped  flowers.     In  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  in  sheltered  positions  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
there  is  a  probability  of  this  succeeding  in  the  open  air.     More  than 
a  dozen  fine  species  of  this  beautiful  genus  remain  yet  to  be  intro_ 
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duoed  to  our  gardens.  Bpaoria  purpurasoene,  with  ita  upright,  rigid 
branohea,  thickly  beset  with  hard-pointed  leaves,  at  the  base  of  each 
of  which,  for  a  considerable  length,  are  borne  the  short,  tubular, 
pure  white  flowers,  compares  very  favourably  even  with  the  beautiful 
orosa-breeda  we  owe  to  the  art  of  the  hybridist.  It  ia  not  very  fre- 
qnent  that  the  purely  wild  type  can  vie  in  beauty  with  the  varieties 
formed  after  long  cultivation. 

In  the  Palm.house  may  be  seen  a  very  pretty  little  Bromeliad, 
Bilbergia  nutana,  from  tropical  America.  From  ita  tufta  of  narrow 
leaves  spring  the  scapes,  with  their  large,  bright  red,  sheathing  bracts ; 
the  flowers  are  about  1  j  in.  long,  the  three  short  outer  segments  being 
pink,  slightly  edged  with  blue,  and  the  much  longer  inner  ones  yellow, 
green,  margined  deeply  with  dark  blue.  The  contrasts  aSorded  by 
the  bright  yellow  anthers,  the  blue-edged  yellow  green  petals,  and 
the  red  bracts  are  very  novel.  In  this  house  may  also  be  seen  Roudo- 
letia  Biokhouaeana,  which  is  classed  by  Mr.  T.  Moore,  in  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  among  the  new  plants  of  1877.  Although 
we  believe  the  speciea  was  first  figured  last  year,  it  is  anything  but  a 
new  one,  having  been  iu  cultivation  for  about  twenty  years.  It  ia  a 
rank,  coarse,  large-leaved  plant,  which,  in  spite  of  ita  large  panicles 
of  flesh-coloured  or  whitish  flowers,  will  never  be  a  favourite  in  general 
collections. 

In  the  stove  ia  a  variety  of  Plumbago  rosea,  remarkable  for  its  neat 
habit  and  the  large  size  and  brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
some  shades  deeper  than  those  of  the  type;  superba  is  the  varietal 
name,  and  one  which  is  well  merited  by  the  plant  in  question. 
Meyenia  ereota  alba  ia,  iu  our  opinion,  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  the 
splendid  purple,  yellow-throatel  M.  erecta  itself;  like  the  last- 
named,  it  ia  a  native  of  Sierra  Lsono.  Begonia  prisniitocarpa  is  a 
charming  little  species,  Urst  discovered  by  Gustav  Mann  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  3003  feet  above  sea-level,  growing  on  rocks  and  trees  near 
Fernando  Po ;  it  haa  creeping,  herbiceoua  stems  and  small  leaves,  just 
above  the  level  of  which  are  borne  umbels  of  from  two  to  four  two- 
petalled  flowers,  one  of  which  is  always  a  female.  The  petals  are 
yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  orange  towards  the  base.  To  any  collection  of 
miniature  plants  this  will  prove  a  very  welcome  and  elegant  addition. 
A  very  noble  and  graceful  Palm  from  Ceylon  (Ptychospermarupicola) 
is  also  iu  flower,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  ;  the  beau- 
tiful arching  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  from  the  smooth  trunk,  well 
below  the  crown  of  the  leaves,  ia  given  off  the  short,  sturdy,  much- 
branched  inflorescence,  every  part  of  which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

There  are  several  fresh  Occbida  in  bloom,  the  most  interesting, 
from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  being  the  following  : — Odontoglosaum 
pulchellum  var.  tenue,  from  Guatemala,  haa  long,  narrow  leaves  and 
short,  erect  scapes  bearing  a  few  small  flowers  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow  crest  on  lip.  The  Indian  Eria  obeaa  has 
thick,  leafless  pseudo-bulbs  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  long,  and  numeroja 
racemes  of  white  flowers  scarcely  tinged  with  pale  pink ;  this  is  a 
very  neat  and  pretty  little  Orchid,  and  does  not  poaaesa  the  disagree- 
able scent  emitted  by  some  of  the  species  in  this  genus.  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  base  of  the  lip  exhibit- 
ing a  faint  but  decided  tinge  of  3'ellow,  and  the  upper  portions 
slight  blotches  of  rose  colour.  Dendrobium  nobile  var.  elegans  is  a 
very  charming  variety  of  an  extremely  useful  and  beautiful  species  ; 
the  fl'jwera  are  larger  and  more  deeply  coloured  than  thoae  of  the 
type.— f.  

Effect  of  the  Weather  on  Vegetation. — The  damp  mild 
autumn  and  winter  which  we  have  so  far  had  are  influencing  every- 
thing out-of-doora.  Previoua  to  the  10th  and  11th  of  this  month, 
when  the  thermometer  marked  ^'2°  of  froat  each  night,  we  had  not 
had  more  than  8*^  of  frost,  and  many  plants  have  flowered  in  a  way 
not  ordinarily  seen.  Of  these  the  most  unusual  early  in  January  were 
Calceolaria  aurea  floribuuda  and  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  which, 
although  their  bloom  ia  now  destroyed,  are  yet  alive,  and  in  many 
places  have  sustained  little  or  no  injury.  This  season  the  autumn 
and  spring  flowers  may  be  said  to  have  met  each  other.  The  following 
are  finely  in  flower:  Cbriatmaa  Rose,  Primroses  (common,  double 
white,  and  lilac),  Violets,  Polyanthuses,  Wallflowers  (double  and 
single),  white  Arabia,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Veronica  Audersoni, 
Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonioa,  and  Hepaticaa;  many  Roses,  both  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  Tea-scented,  are  atill  studded  with  numbers  of  opening 
buds,  but  amongst  them  the  old  Chineae  blush  and  crimson  have  stood 
the  cold  the  best ;  indeed,  the  unscathed  buds  of  these  in  many  places 
are  still  opening  quite  perfect.  Laurustinus  are  more  than  usually  full 
of  flower.  Fruit  treea  of  all  descriptions  are  thickly  atudded  with 
bloom. buds.  Peaohea,  Nectarinea,  Apricots,  Pears  (both  standards 
and  oa  walls).  Cherries,  Plums,  and  bash  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  alike 
promising,  the  buds  being  not  so  forward  as  they  generally  are  at 
this  time.  Should  the  weather  henceforward  be  aulfioiently  cold  to 
keep  them  bick  until  the  spring  frosts  are  over,  there  is  every  pros- 
peot  of  our  having  a  good  fruit  crop  during  the  coming  season ;    bat, 


should  it  continue  mild,  its  adverse  influences  will  soon  manifest  them, 
selves.  Within  the  laat  few  days  many  thinga  ahow  signa  of  moving. 
Honeysuckles,  always  amongst  the  first  to  push,  are  making  consider, 
able  progress  j  the  buds  of  Rosea  are  also  beginning  to  move. — T. 
Baines. 

Helleborus  orientalia. — This  ia  now  finely  in  flower  iu  the 
Fulham  Nurseries.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  which  ahoald  find  a 
place  in  every  garden. — P. 

The  Sketch  for  our  Plate,  issued  this  week,  of  Iris  Victorine 
was  drawn  from  a  plant  in  Mr.  Peter  Barr's  trial  grounds  at  Tooting, 
where  there  is  a  very  large  collection  of  hardy  Irises. 

Dried  Wild  Flowers. — ^Mr.  Horaman  haa  called  our  attention 
to  some  very  graceful  ornaments  made  from  dried  plants  for  Chriat. 
maa  and  EiSter  carda  by  Mrs.  Gretton,  of  Colchester.  They  consist, 
to  some  extent,  of  annual  everlastings,  such  as  Rhodanthe  macnlata, 
ornamental  Grasses,  and  some  of  oar  native  plants,  dried  between 
ordinary  newspapers,  and  they  perfectly  retain  their  colours.  They 
are  the  prettiest  things  we  have  seen  in  dried  flowers.  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  have  a  large  collection  of 
them. 

A  Finely-flowered  Coelogyne. — A  specimen  of  Coelogyne  iu 
Messrs.  Veitoh's  Nursery,  at  Chelsea,  is  now  furnished  with  forty, 
eight  gracefully  drooping  flower-spikes,  each  of  which  bears  from 
four  to  five  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness.  A  bank  of  this  Coelogyne, 
grown  in  6-in.  pots,  also  makes  an  effective  feature,  single  plants 
in  some  instances  bearing  no  fewer  than  six  or  eight  flower-spikes. 
They  are  grown  in  peat  and  Moss,  and  in  a  temperature  of  from  50' 
to  60^,  and  are  given  abundance  of  water,  especially  when  in  active 
growth. 

A  Winter-flowering'  Fachsia.  —  Mr.  Cannell,  of  the  Nur. 
series,  Swanley,  haa  sent  u3  shoota  of  Fuchsia  aplendens,  bearing 
numerous  bright  red  flowers  with  green  tipa,  a  most  brilliant  and 
novel  flower,  resembling  a  very  good  and  bright  Correa.  It  requires 
an  intermediate  house,  and  it  cuttings  of  it  be  struck  about 
midsummer  and  grown  on  to  healthy  plants,  they  continue  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  scarlet  flowers  throughout  the  winter.  It  ia  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  Fuchsia  ia  cultivation. 

Dendrobium  barbatulutn  Fitchianum.  —  This  Dendrobe, 
though  comparatively  little  grown,  is  well  worth  attention  on  account 
of  the  trusses  of  soft,  white,  violet-centred  blossoms  which  it  produces 
freely  during  the  dullest  months  of  the  yea"-.  It  is  now  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where  the  plants  are  growing 
on  small  strips  of  wood. 

Galanthus  Imperati. — This  U,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a 
fortnight,  finely  in  llower  with  us  at  Colchester,  while  G.  plioatns  and 
the  common  Snowdrop  are  hardly  above  ground.  G.  Imperati  seems 
to  be  not  only  the  earliest,  but  also  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Snowdrops. 
I  may  add  that  Crocua  alatavicus  ia  likewise  iu  flower  with  us. — 

F.    HOKSMAX. 

Begonia  insignis  in  Winter. — This  is  one  of  the  best  Begonias 
which  can  be  grown  for  blooming  iu  winter  in  the  form  of  small 
plants.  From  cuttings  of  it  struck  in  spring,  and  grown  on  liberally 
through  the  summer,  good  bushy  plants,  in  6-in.  pots,  loaded  with 
delicate,  rosy-pink  blossoms,  may  be  obtained  by  Christmas.  This 
plant  grows  freely  in  a  cool  house,  and  continues  in  bloom  for  several 
months,  if  occasionally  watered  with  weak  guauo-water  during  ita 
flowering  period. — S.  C. 

Coelogynea  in  Small  Pots. — These  beautiful  winter.floweriag 
Orchids,  grown  under  any  conditions,  are  both  valuable  and  orna. 
mental  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but,  when  well  cultivated  in  6-in. 
pots,  they  are  doubly  useful,  as  such  plants,  when  laden  with  fonr  or 
five  pendent  apraya  of  blossoms,  as  they  may  now  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  may  be  used  for  vases  and  similar  purposes 
in  rooms,  where  they  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  laat  in  good  condi. 
tion  for  a  long  time. 

Platycerium  grande. — Under  no  circumatanoea  ia  this  Stag's- 
horn  Fern  more  attractive  than  when  grown  on  large  blocks  of  virgin 
cork.  A  pair  of  plants  of  it  grown  in  this  way  in  Messrs.  Jackson 
&  Sons'  nursery  at  Kingston  are  just  now  very  ornamental.  Strips 
of  cork  are  set  in  an  upright  position  in  large  pots,  and  bound 
together  with  wire  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  above  the  rim  of  thj 
pots.  On  the  sides  of  these  are  fastened  the  plants,  which  in  a  short 
time  develop  themselves  into  large  specimens,  some  of  the  fronds  of 
which  measure  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  acroaa. — S. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  lastitution. — We  are  in. 
formed  that  Mr.  Robert  Marnock  h.as  consented  to  preside  at  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  festival  of  this  charity,  to  be  he  d  daring  the 
ensuing  summer. 
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KENTOHUROH  COURT,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Tuis  ancient  seat  of  the  elder  and  unennobled  branch  of  the 
Scudamore  family  lies  to  the  right  of  the  Pontrilas  Station  of 
the  Hereford  and  Abergavenny  Railway,  at  a  distance  of  from 
I5  miles  to  2  miles.  It  is  approached  by  a  very  old  Elm 
avenue  of  considerable  length,  but  somewhat  detracted  from 
in  point  of  beauty  by  the  coincidence  of  lines  of  hedgerow 
with  some  parts  of  it.  Though  the  Scudamores  of  Hom  Lacy 
— of  which  race  was  the  first  Viscount  Scudamore,  the  friend 
of  Buckingham  and  Archbishop  Laud,  the  princely  second 
founder  of  several  Herefordshire  churches,  and  (which  is,  per- 
haps, more  germane  to  the  columns  of  a  horticultural  journal) 
the  first  improver  of  Herefordshire  orchards — are  a  more  dis- 
tinguished family  in  the  annals  of  the  county,  the  Kentchurch 
branch  can  boast  an  almost  unique  property  of  the  same  soil 
as  their  ancestors  held  five  centuries  ago,  and  of  having  in  the 
course  of  that  period  not  unfrequently  represented  the  county 


author  of  the  English  Georgic, "  Cider,"  John  Philips,  assumed 
a  poetic  licence  when  he  singled  out  the  soil  of  Kentchurch, 
with  some  half-a-dozen  other  parishes,  as  noted  for  the  growth 
of  cider  Apples. 

Suoli  is  the  Keatchurcli ,  such  Dantzeyan  ground, 
Such  thine,  0  learuod  Brome,  and  Capel,  such,  &c. 

Book  I.,  V.  66. 

As  his  commentator,  Dunster,  explains,  the  parish  of  Kent- 
church is  not  particularly  noted  for  its  cider.  Possibly  the 
poet  assumed  that  it  would  be  so,  on  account  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  owners  of  the  soil  with  the  lord  of  Hom  Lacy 
above  referred  to ;  of  whom  Philips  could  with  truth  say, 
apropos  of  the  Red-streak  Apple,  that 

Scudamore'a  skilful  hand 
Improved  her,  and  by  courtly  discipline 
Taught  her  the  savage  nature  to  forget ; 
Hence  styled  the  Scudamorean  plant ;  whose  wioo 


Kentchurch  Court.    Drawn  by  C.  O.  Murray,  after  a  photograph  by  Vernon  Heath,  and  engraved  by  A.  Sargent. 


in  Parliament.  The  last  direct  representative  of  the  family, 
John  Lucy  Scudamore,  Esq.,  of  Kentchurch,  was  born  in  1798, 
and  died  in  1875,  being  succeeded  by  his  maternal  grandson, 
Edward  Scudamore  Lucas,  of  Castle  Shane,  Monaghan,  and 
Kentchurch  Court,  Hereford,  a  magistrate  for  that  county,  and 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Herefordshire  Militia. 

The  present  residence  at  Kentchurch  is  a  castellated  man- 
sion, from  designs  by  Nash,  erected  in  1824  to  replace  a 
quaintly  irregular  house,  of  which  one  old  tower  remains,  as 
seen  in  our  engraving.  In  this  tower  tradition  holds  that  the 
mysterious  John-a-Kent  or  Gwent,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  identical  with  Owain  Glyndwr,  and  who  is  buried  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Grosmont,  was  wont  to  hide  himself, 
his  daughters  having  married  the  representatives  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Scudamore  and  Monnington.  The  situation  of  Kent- 
church, although  the  steep  slopes  of  Garway  Hill  rise  almost 
too  abruptly  in  its  front  from  the  very  edge  of  the  drive,  is 
eminently  picturesque,  and  embraces  some  fine,  park-like 
scenery,  of  a  wild  and  secluded  character.     The   oft.quoted 


Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house. 

Book  I.,  501,  &c. 
In  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley's  work  on  "  Deer  and  Deer  Parks," 
we  find  that  Kentchurch  Park  contains  between  HOO  and  400 
acres,  and  a  herd  of  about  130  fallow  deer.     It  was  enclosed 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


Colletias  in  Ireland-— Perhaps  there  could  not  be  found  in  the  three  king- 
doms such  examples  of  that  curious  shrub,  CoUetia  cruciata,  as  are  to  be  seen 
growing  in  the  grounds  o£  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  at  Pota,  near  Queenstown.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Colletias  were  at  one  time  classed  as  stove  plants, 
and,  indeed,  we  believe  they  are  still  to  be  found  so  placed  in  some  horticultural 
publications  of  rather  recent  date.  The  species  referred  to  above  we  know— 
and,  doubtless,  all  the  other  species  are  equally  so— to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
Ireland,  and  we  strongly  re::ommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  as  being  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  their  gardens  ; 
its  pretty  little  creamy-white  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
during  the  autumn  months,  and  its  striking  appearance  always  render  it  an 
object  of  interest.—"  Gardeners'  Recoid." 
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ORCHID  FLOWERS  AT  WHITBOHUROH  RECTORY. 
The  form,  texture,  colour,  and  fragranoe  of  many  Orchid  flosvers 
peculiarly  adapt  them  for  effective  arrangement  in  a  out  state. 
When  judiciously  mixed  with  other  flowers,  they  add  a  charm  to  the 
combination  which  in  their  absence  could  be  supplied  by  few  other 
flowers.  Where  they  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  with  the 
requisite  variety,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  independent  of  the 
estimation  in  which  rare  flower  sin  common  with  all  rarities  are  held, 
they  produce  the  best  effect  when  grouped  by  themselves.  This 
opinion,  which  I  have  always  entertained, received  additional  confirma. 
tion  the  other  day  by  a  charming  arrangement  which  I  saw  at  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Norman's,  Edgware,  and  which  I  will  attempt  todesoriba. 
The  stand  consisted  of  a  massive  glass  plate  18  in.  in  diameter, 
covered  with  green  velvet;  on  this  stood  some  dozen  and  a  half  small 
specimen  glasses,  similar  in  shape  to  such  as  are  used  for  button, 
hole  flowers  in  the  shops.  The  centre  one  was  about  10  in.  high,  those 
surrounding  it  gradually  decreasing  to  the  outer  ones,  which  were 
not  more  than  3  in.  high  In  the  centre  glass  was  a  single  flower  of 
Ltslia  purpurata,  associated  with  Masdevallia  Lindeni,  Harryana, 
and  Veitchi,  also  single  flowers  cut  with  good  long  stems,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  dumpy  appearance  when  set  too  closely  together.  The  sur. 
rounding  row  of  glasses  contained  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossias,  C. 
lobata,  and  C.  Meudeli,  a  raceme  of  Phalcenopsis  grandiflora,  and 
one  of  P.  Luddemanniana,  and  several  spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandras  and  0.  Pescatorei;  the  outer  glasses  were  filled  with 
Dondrobiura  Ainsworthi,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  orystalliuum,  Odonto. 
glogsum  Uro-Skinneri,  sever^il  flowers  of  0.  Roezli,  and  O.  trium. 
phang,  Vanda  Meleagris  (very  fine),  V.  suavis,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus,  a  single  spike  each  of  Oncidium  bai-batum  and  0.  pulvinatum, 
the  droopingfeathery  sprays  of  these  lightening  upthe  whole.  To  give 
colour  there  was  a  flower  or  two  of  Anthurium  Soherzerianum,  and  also 
several  of  Streptocarpns  biflorus,  to  afford  the  essential  shade  of 
blue.  A  few  fronds  of  Adiantum  Farleyense,  cnneatum  and  gracilli- 
mura  completed  an  arrangemeut  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate.  There  was  a  total  absence  of 
that  crowding  together  which  is  so  objectionable,  yet  so  often  met  with 
in  groups  of  out  flowers.  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  high  glass 
shade  ;  the  latter  not  with  a  view  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  flowers,  but  to  prolong  their  duration,  to  which  it  very  much 
contributes.  It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  few  have  such  rechcrchi 
material  as  this  at  command,  but  that  does  not  in  the  slighest  degree 
affect  the  principle  on  which  such  combinations  should  be  made, 
for  even  flowers  of  a  much  commoner  character  would  look  much 
better  than  they  do  it  not  bundled  together  in  vasas  and  baskets,  as 
if  the  object  were  to  pack  the  greatest  possible  number  into  a  limited 
space,  a  condition  which  simply  results  in  destroying  the  individuality 
of  the  flowers  and  all  artistic  effect.  Mr.  Norman  is  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Orchids,  possessing,  as  he  does,  one  of  the 
finest  collection  in  existence,  but  he  is  equally  successful  as  an 
amateur  artist  in  the  drawings  which  he  makes  of  his  choicest  plants 
in  flower.  The  productions  of  his  pencil  not  only  possess  more  than 
ordinary  merit  as  pictures,  but  are  true  portraits  of  the  flowers  which 
he  paints.  Amongst  large  numbers  of  rare  and  beautiful  kin  is  I 
noticed  Cattleya  Bassetti,  C.  Dawsoni,  C.  Trianas  magnifica,  C. 
Mossife  (the  Manley  Hall  variety),  Lfelia  purpurata,  L.  majalis, 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  A.  Veitchi,  Dendrobium  lutecium  and  D. 
crassinode,  Yanda  Bensoni,  and  Disa  grandiflora.  In  the  colouring 
and  in  the  delineation  of  the  plants  and  flowers  Mr.  Norman  is  alike 
successful,  rendering  the  delicate  shades  for  which  Orchids  are  so 
conspicuous  in  a  manner  that  many  artists  of  considerable  repute 
would  appear  incapable  of.  Drawings,  if  striking  in  appearance,  may 
pass  muster  with  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  flowers,  bat  if 
not  faithful  representations  of  what  they  profess  to  be,  they  have  little 
interest  for  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  originals. 

T.  Balves. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  ORCHIDS. 
Pleiones  out  of  flower  should  now  be  re-potted,  in  order  to  have 
strong,  well-developed  psendo. bulbs  for  blooming  next  autumn  and 
winter.  Pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  peat-loam,  well  decayed  cow. 
manure,  Sphagnnm  Moss,  and  a  little  sand  ;  drain  well,  and  treat 
them  liberally  as  regards  water  when  root  action  commences.  There 
is  one  exception,  however,'regpecting  the  flowering  of  theee  plants,  for, 
although  the  instructions  just  given  apply  to  P.  lagenaria,  Wallichi, 
and  maculata,  P.  humilis  is  only  now  beginning  to  open  its  blooms, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  left  until  later  in  the  month.  Laslia  cinna. 
barina,  now  sending  up  its  flower-spikes,  must  also  be  carefully 
watered  j  plants  of  this  species  which  are  not  showing  flower  should 


be  kept  at  rest  as  long  as  possible,  because  they  will  make  stronger 
growth  if  started  later. 

Cypripedium  Boxalli,  bs  it  species  or  variety,  bids  fair  to  become 
a  favourite  winter  and  spring. blooming  plant.  In  habit  of  growth 
it  resembles  0.  villosum ;  its  flowers,  however,  differ  from  those 
of  that  kind  considerably,  and,  indeed,  in  some  respects  they  are 
more  beautiful.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pale-green,  beautifully  blotched 
and  spotted  with  dark  purplish- black ;  the  sepals  have  lost  something 
of  the  peculiar,  varnished  appearance  of  C.  villosum,  and  are  more  or 
less  blotched  with  brownish-black.  With  this  plant  the  beautiful 
hybrid  C.  Sedeni,  with  its  deep  rose-coloured  panicle,  forms  a  fine 
contrast.  Amongst  older  kinds,  0.  insigne  Maulei  hug  few 
rivals,  the  large  dorsal  sepal  being  more  than  half  pure  white, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish-purple  and  mauve,  and, 
in  addition  to  its  beauty,  it  thrives  under  the  coolest  treatment, 
so  that  it  may  be  grown  successfully  by  auyone  having  even  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  Plants  of  the  variable  C.  Trianaa  are  now 
unfolding  their  beautiful  flowers,  and  amongst  its  many  varieties 
few  are  more  charming  than  the  kind  called  0.  T.  delicata,  a  sort 
which  should  be  sought  after  by  all  who  do  not  possess  it. 

Odontoglossums  now  in  flower,  and,  indeed,  all  other  Orchids  in 
the  same  condition,  should  be  kept  free  from  sprinklings  from  tho 
syringe,  or  their  beauty  will  soon  be  impaired,  and  their  period  of 
blooming  greatly  curtailed  ;  care  should  also  be  taken  that  plants  in 
flower  removed  to  a  low  temperature  should  not  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  much  moisture,  or  loss  will  be  the  result. 
Plants  in  baskets  or  upon  blocks  should  not  be  over-stimulated,  or 
they  may  start  into  growth  prematurely,  and  the  display  of  flowers 
will  be  thereby  much  impaired.  Plants  with  pseudo-bulbs  may  be 
kept  in  health  and  in  a  state  of  rest  if  they  be  taken  down  and 
dipped  in  water  about  once  a  week.  At  this  season  the  syringe 
should  be  used  with  caution,  especially  after  noon,  as  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  that  take  place  may  lead  to  much  mischief 
in  the  case  of  plants  hanging  near  the  glass.  Yellow  fly  now  making 
its  appearance  should  be  diligently  washed  off  ;  this  little  pest  should 
be  kept  in  check  in  this  manner  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  fumigation,  which  in  many  instances  is  injurious. 

W.  H.  G. 


Orchids  in  Flower  atChelaea. — Cattleyabulbo3a,orWaIkeriana, 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  though  not  new,  is  strikingly 
beautiful ;  it  bears  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Ltelia  marginata,  the 
petals  are  transparent  in  texture,  and  elegantly  tipped  with  violet, 
the  lip  being  rich  purple.  A  rare  variety  of  Odontoglossum  neba- 
losum  is  also  in  bloom  ;  its  flowers,  which  measure  quite  3  in.  in 
diameter,  are  wax.like  and  beautifully  spotted.  An  orange-scarlet 
Chysis  is  also  very  attractive,  six  large  flowers  being  borne  on  one 
spike.  It  is  a  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Seden,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  Limminghei  and  C.  Irovis.  A  very  beautiful  Dendrobium 
is  also  now  in  flower  ;  it  is  named  D.  Djaiiniauum,  and  is  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  D.  uobile  and  D.  mouiliforme.  Its  flowers  are  nearly 
as  large  as  those  of  D.  nobile,  the  petals  being  tipped  with  deep 
purple,  and  the  throat  rich  dark  crimson.  Amongst  hybrid  Den. 
drobes,  this  is  probably  the  best  which  has  yet  been  raised. — S. 


Lycaste  lanipes. — This  old  yet  valuable  Orchid  produces  larfje,  waxy, 
cream-coloured  blossoms  in  abundance,  and  they  are  agreeably  scented.  The 
flowers  issue  from  the  bases  of  tha  bulbs,  sometimes  as  many  as  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  being  produced  round  one  bulb.  We  saw  a  good  plant  of  it  the 
other  day  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son's  nursery  at  Kingston. — S. 

Odontoglossum  vexiUariam  in  Pans.— Toung  planis  of  this  beautiful 
Orchid  are  found  to  succeed  best  in  small  shallow  pans,  filled  half  full  of  broken 
crocks,  on  which  are  heaped  up  lumpy  peat  and  Sphagnum.  The  pans  are 
suspended  from  the  roof,  so  that  the  plants  are  placed  close  to  the  glass.  Large 
plants  are,  of  ^course,  best  grown  in  pots,  but  these  should  be  filled  at  least  half 
full  of  drainage,  as  if  a  large  bulk  of  soil  be  used  the  roots  do  not  increase 
nearly  so  fast,  nor  are  they  so  healthy  as  when  afforded  plenty  of  drainage  and 
loose  material  in  which  to  ramble. — C. 

Ferns  and  Ficuses  amongst  Orcliids. — Orchid  houses  might  be  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  introducing  free-growing  Ferns,  Mosses,  and 
Ficus  repens  amongst  the  pots  in  which  the  Orchids  are  growing.  These  are 
placed  on  stages  covered  with  ashes  or  gravel,and  the  plants  just  named  Inxuriatg 
under  such  conditions.  The  Ficus  may  be  allowed  to  droop  over  the  edges  of  the 
stage  so  as  to  form  a  curtain  of  green  spray.  Under  the  stages  stones  or  clinlrers 
might  also  be  placed,  and  in  the  cavities  filled  with  soil  might  be  planted 
Saliginellas,Fittonias,  Ferns,  and  similar  moisture-loving  plants.  In  addition  to 
the  effect  produced  by  such  an  arrangement  a  certain  aoiount  of  humidity 
would  always  be  maintained  in  the  house,  which  would  prove  of  benefit  to  tha 
Orchids.— S. 
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THE   GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   OF  GARDEN 
PLANTS. 

The  African  Tropioal  Region. 
Including  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  and  other  small 
islands,  t'ae  flora  of  this  region  has  contributed  comparatively 
little  to  our  gardens.  Though  isolated  from  the  other  tropical 
regions,  it  contains  no  peculiar  families,  but  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genera  and  species  are  endemic.  The  vegetation  of  the 
western  side  approaches,  in  some  of  its  characters,  that  of  the 


Pacific  Islands— The  Bread-fruit, 

opposite  coast  of  America,  and  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Asiatic  flora;  but  a  very  large 
number  of  the  species  of  both  sides  of  the  continent  are  iden- 
tical, and  the  general  character  is  more  Asiatic  than  American. 
So  little  has  been  published  of  what  is  known  respecting  the 
flora  of  this  region,  and  so  much  remains  to  be  explored,  that 
a  general  comparative  sketch  is  impossible.     There  is,  how- 
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ever,  an  absence  of  the  wonderful  profusion  and  brilliancy 
characteristic  of  the  American  region.  Handsome  plants  are, 
however,  not  wanting,  and  further  explorations  will  doubtless 
add  many  fine  things  to  those  we  already  possess.  The  most 
beautiful  and  the  most  singular  of  the  plants  from  this  region 
in  cultivation  are  from  the  islands  ;  for  instance,  the  Lattice- 
leaf  Plant  (Ouvirandra  fenestralis),  the  Traveller's  Tree 
(Ravenala  madagascariensis),  and  the  indispensable  Stephan- 
otis  floribunda,  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar ;  and  many  of 
the  iine  Palms  of  recent  introduction  belonging  to  the  genera 


Hyophorbe,  Latania,  Dictyosperma  (Areca  alba  and  rubra), 
Roscheria,  Verschaffeltia,  and  Stevensonia,  are  natives  of 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  group. 
The  Mauritius  and  Seychelles  are  also  rich  in  Screw  Pines 
(Pandanus  genus).  Sixteen  species  have  been  described  as 
growing  in  these  islands. 

General  Lisl  of  some  of  the  Cultivated  Plants  from  the 
African  Region. 
Ravenala  madagascar 


Whitfieldia  lateritia 
Laakesteria  longiflora 
Gardenia  Stauleyana 

,,         devoniana 
Pentas  carnea 
Clerodendron  Thomaont 
,,  splendens 

Stpphanotis  floribunda 
Oavirandra  fenestralis 


Angrte^am  sesquipedale 
,,  caudatum 

,,  eburneum 

,,  citratum 

Ansellia  africana 

Latania  borbonica 
,,        Verschaffelti 

Hyophorbe  indlca 


Hyophorbe'  amaricaulis 
„  Verschaffeltl 

Dictyosperma  alba 
AcanthcphtBnix 

,,  rubra 

, ,  crinita 

Roscheria  melanochEBtea 
Verschaffeltia  Bplendida 
Stevensonia  grandifolia 


The  Asiatic  Tropical  Region. 

Extent  of  Characteeistic  Yegetation. — The  flora  of  this 
region,  which,  is  here  understood  to  include  the  whole  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  is  probably  not  far  short  of 
20,000  species.  British  India  alone  numbers  at  least  10,000, 
judging  from  the  number  of  species  of  the  first  44  natural  orders, 
Rauunculaceas  to  Sapindaceas,  which,  in  Hooker's  "  Flora  of 
British  India,"  amounts  to  exactly  2250.  It  is  true  that  this 
total  includes  not  only  the  species  growing  in  the  Tropics,  but 
all  those  occurring  in  British  India  up  to  the  highest  limits  of 
plant  life  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  But  whilst  some  parts 
of  this  area  have  an  exceedingly  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
other  districts  are  comparatively  poor.  Thus  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  whole  of  the  immense  plain  of  Bengal  supports 
only  about  600  species  of  flowering  plants.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  almost  a  complete  absence  of  desert  land.  Compara- 
tively little  is  yet  known  of  the  vegetation  of  some  parts,  as 
Barmah,  New  Guinea,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Of  the  2260  species  belonging  to  the  orders 
named  above,  nearly  250  occur  above  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet. 
Already,  under  sub-tropical  and  temperate  I'egions,  something 
has  been  said  of  the  contributions  to  our  gardens  from  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  particularly  of  the  great  variety  of 
magnificent  Rhododendrons  from  Sikkim.  It  remains  now  to 
point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the 
tropical  fiora.  In  doing  this  in  a  general  way,  it  is  not  easy,  in 
fact  it  is  not  possible,  to  draw  any  line  of  demarcationlbetween 
the  sub-tropical  and  tropical  elements.  Some  species  are 
common  to  both  regions,  and  many  genera  characteristic  of  the 
country  are  represented  by  diverse  species  in  the  different 
regions.  Disregarding  some  of  the  orders  of  general  distribu- 
tion in  the  Tropics,  the  following  may  be  selected  for  remark : 

OnARACTERiSTic  FAMILIES.  —  AnonacesB,  chiefly  aromatic 
trees,  200  species  in  British  India.  To  the  NymphajaceEo, 
Water  Lily  family,  belong  Euryale  ferox,  a  native  of  India  and 
China,  closely  allied  to  the  Victoria  of  American  waters,  having 
similar  large  leaves,  but  much  smaller  flowers,  numerous 
varieties  of  Nymphasa  stellata,  in  common  with  tropical  Africa  ; 
Nymphasa  gigantea,  from  Australia ;  and  Nelumbium  speci- 
osum.  Sacred  Lotus,  which  is  also  widely  dispersed  in  the  Old 
World.  Trees  belonging  to  the  Guttiferas  are  numerous,  and 
include  those  yielding  gamboge.  A  characteristic  Order  of 
Indian  timber  trees  is  the  Dipterocarpeas,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  species  occurring  in  tropical  Africa, 
is  confined  to  tropical  Asia,  and  includes  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Indian  timber  trees,  among  them  the  Sal,  Shorea 
robusta,  and  Dipterocarpus  lasvis  yields  a  kind  of  varnish 
called  wood-oil,  used  for  painting  ships,  &c. ;  and  Dryobalanops 
camphora  furnishes  a  superior  kind  of  camphor,  called  Sumatra 
camphor.  A  conspicuous  character  of  the  flowers  of  these 
trees  is  the  growing  out  of  one  pr  more  of  the  calyx-lobes  into 
long  wings  as  the  seed-vessel  advances  towards  maturity, 
giving  the  fruit  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  shuttlecock. 
Belonging  to  the  Geraniaceas  is  the  genus  Impatiens.  A 
familiar  species,  I.  balsamina,  the  Balsam,  is  a  native  of  India, 
where  also  120  out  of  about  150  known  species  of  the  genus 
are  concentrated.  They  inhabit  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  a  few  ascending  into  the  temperate  region.  The 
remaining  species  are  widely  dispersed  in  temperate  regions 
of    Africa,  North    Asia,   and    North    America.      The    Mai- 
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pighiaceaB,  which  we  found  so  abundant  in  America,  are  rare 
in  Asia,  and  represented  in  India  by  only  about  a  dozen 
species.  Anacardiaceie  (ex.  Mangifera  indioa,  t-he  Mango)  are 
abundant;  and  the  next  family  of  importance  is  the  Legumi- 
nosaj,  which  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  132  genera — 
among  them  Butea,  Amherstia,  Poinciania,  Cassalpinia, 
Tamarindus,  and  Piptadenia.  In  India  the  tribe  Dalbergiese 
is  represented  by  a  considerable  number  of  species,  but  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  South  America.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  Sissoo  (Dalbergia  Sissoo),  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  timber  trees.  Arborescent  Myrtacea3,belonging  to  the  genera 
Eugenia,  &c.,  are  also  very  numerous,  and  include  the  Clove 
(Caryophyllus  aromaticus)  and  Rose  Apple  (Jambosa  vulgaris). 

Melastomace.e. — The  Asiatic  Melastomaceas,  although  they 
constitute  no  prominent  feature  of  the  flora,  contribute  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  commonly  cultivated  species  than  the 
American.  The  principal  genera  are  :  Osbeckia,  36  species ; 
Melastoma,  40;  AUomorphia,  3  or  4;  Sonerila,  50;  Phylla- 
gathis,  2 ;  and  Medinilla,  50.  The  genus  Memecylon,  con- 
sisting of  about  100  species  of  shrubs  and  trees,  now  generally 
referred  to  the  MelastomaoeK,  is  almost  exclusively  Asiatic. 
The  beautiful  Lagerstroemia  indica  belongs  to  the  neighbouring 
family  Lythrariea3.  Oompositas  are  less  numerous  and  less 
showy  than  the  American.  Mr.  Bentham  estimates  the  total 
number  for  tropical  Asia  at  326,  and  the  tropical  Australian 
species  would  not  materially  swell  this  number. 

The  Bubiaceo3  (including  the  Cinchoneas),  a  family 
of  upwards  of  325  genera  and  4000  species,  chiefly  tro- 
pical, are  numerous  in  Asia,  and  include  the  finest  species 
of  Ixora,  the  fragrant  Luculia  gratissima,  and  the  pretty 
Mussa^nda  froudosa.  The  species  of  Coffea  (Coffee)  are 
also  Asiatic.  Hoya  and  Centrostemma  belong  to  the 
large  tropical  Order  AsclepiadeaB ;  Torenia  asiatica  to 
ScrophularineaB ;  Coleus  to  Labiat:e;  Chirita,  Didymocarpus, 
and  the  splendid  jEschy  nan  thus  to  Gesneraceaj.  Verbenaceas 
furnish  many  fine  species  of  Clerodendron,  including  C. 
coccineura  and  the  valuable  Teak,  Tectona  grandis  ;  and  the 
Convolvulaceai,  such  ornamental  plants  as  Ipomasa  Horsfallioe 
and  I.  Leari.  Laurineaj,  Myristicaceic  (Nutmegs),  and  Morea? 
(Figs)  are  characteristic  families  of  large  trees.  The  genus 
Myristica  constitutes  the  Order  Myristicaceas,  and  has  its 
head-quarters  in  the  Malaccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  the 
species  of  Fious  are  very  numerous. 

Pitcher  Pl.a.nts. — The  Nepenthacere  (Pitcher  Plants)  arc 
confined  to  the  Asiatic  region,  and  most  abundant  in  Borneo 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  only  one  species  occurring  in 
Australia,  and  that  only  in  the  extreme  north.  Rafflesia 
Arnold!,  a  curious  parasite  on  the  roots  of  trees,  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  any  known  plant,  being  3  ft.  or  more  across.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  there  are  some  other  smaller- 
flowered  species  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  Screw  Pines, 
Palms,  Orchids,  Zingiberaceas  (Ginger  family),  and  Bamboos 
are  some  of  the  principal  remaining  Orders,  of  which  repre- 
sentatives are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Economic  Productions. — The  economic  plants  of  India  and 
the  Islands  are  numerous,  but  Australia  has  none  of  importance 
that  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  Papaver  somniferum  (Opium 
Poppy)  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  jute  is  the  fibre  of  Corchorus 
capsularis,  now  exported  on  a  large  scale ;  gutta-percha  is  the 
inspissated  juice  pi  Isonandra  gutta,  a  native  of  the  Malay 
Islands ;  Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  a  Lauraceous  tree  of 
Ceylon  (Cinnamonium  zeylanicum)  ;  castor-oil  is  the  product 
of  Ricinus  communis,  believed  to  have  been  originally  wild  in 
India;  Piper  nigrum  (Pepper),  and  Ficus  elastica  are  also 
natives  of  India.  The  Durian,  Mangosteen,  and  Tamarind  are 
indigenous  fruits. 

General  List  of  some  of  the  Genera  of  Plants  from  the  Asiatic 
Region. 


Euryale 

Ixora 

Nymphffia 

Luculia 

Impatiens 

Muassenda 

Amherstia 

Hoya 

Cgesalpmia 

Csntrostemma 

Poinciana 

Osbeckia 

AUomorphia 

Chirita 

Medinilla 

Didymocarpua 

Sonerila 

/Eschynanthua 

Phyllasathia 

Clerodendron 
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Ipomiea 

Nepenthes 

Aneectochilas 

Fiou3 

Calanthe 

Ricmos 

Cffilogyne 

Croton 

Cymbidium 

Hedychium 

Oypnpedium 

Crinam 

Dendrobiam 

Pandanus 

Eria 

Caryota 

Phalffinopsis 

Calamus 

Pleione 

Wallichia 

Saccolabiam 

Aeridea 

Vanda 

Pacific  Islands. — A  few  words  respecting  the  flora  of  Poly- 
nesia should  be  added,  although  we  have  very  few  plants  in 
cultivation  from  this  region.  The  vegetable  food  of  the  in- 
habitants forms  the  most  interesting  feature  from  our  point  of 
view.  What  may  be  termed  the  almost  universally-cultivated 
bread-plants  are  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  and 
Taro  and  Cocoa-meal,  the  produce  of  the  tuberous  root-stocks 
of  the  gigantic  Aroids  Colocasia  antiquorum  and  C.  esculenta. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  vast  number  of 
islands  widely  scattered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  uniform  in 
their  vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  almost  barren,  whilst 
others  have  a  luxuriant  tropical  flora,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  rising  coral  reefs  gradually  become  covered  with  vegetation 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting-phenomena  connected  with  the 
distribution  of  plants.  Seeds  of  various  littoral  plants  are 
conveyed  by  the  sea  from  the  neighbouring  islands  and  spring 
up,  forming  the  first  vegetation  of  flowering  plants.  As  the 
reef  rises,  and  generation  after  generation  of  these  plants  live 
and  die,  and  a  soil  is  formed  by  their  remains  and  the  wearing 
away  of  the  rock,  other  plants  take  possession.  Among  the 
first'is  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm,  which  quickly  establishes  itself,and, 
in  its  turn,  affords  cover  for  other  small-fruited  plants,  whose 
fruits  or  seeds  are  conveyed  by  birds,  winds,  and  other 
agencies.  Coral  islands  of  different  ages  exhibit  all  the 
different  stages  imaginable,  between  a  complete  clothing  of 
plants  and  a  few  seaside  species  springing  up  on  the  reef  as 
it  is  just  emerging  from  the  sea. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

By  employing  as  much  as  possible  familiar  cultivated 
examples  of  different  groups  in  illustration  of  the  principal 
facts  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  the  foregoing 
mere  outline  of  the  subject  should  convey  much  interesting 
and  instructive  information  to  anyone  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  the  plants  commonly  met  with  in  gardens  of  even  moderate 
pretensions.  But,  of  course,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  up  by  degrees  a  complete 
superstructure,  or  a  simple  framework  in  which  future  know- 
ledge shall  enable  the  student  to  imagine  perfect  pictures. ' 
One  of  the  most  important  lessons  the  practical  cultivator 
learns  from  a  study  of  the  laws  affecting  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  of  a  given  region,  is  the  part  played  by  climate 
(heat  and  moisture) ;  thus,  if  a  country  in  a  temperate  region 
has  a  large  proportion  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants 
flowering  during  the  warmer  months,  as  in  England,  for 
example,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  climate  is  always 
moderately  humid.  Where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
Ferns,  as  in  New  Zealand,  an  almost  constantly  humid  atmo- 
sphere must  prevail.  In  other  temperate  and  sub-tropical 
regions,  where  rainfall  is  periodic,  there  is,  according  to  the 
quantity  and  frequency  of  rainfall,  and  the  duration  of  the 
rainy  season,  &c.,  a  vegetation  consisting  mainly  of  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  and  succulent  plants,  as  in  some  districts  in 
South  Africa ;  or  an  almost  exclusively  woody  vegetation,  as 
in  some  parts  of  Australia;  or  a  large  number  of  annual 
plants,  as  in  the  Calitornian  region.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
begin,  the  seeds  of  annuals  will  germinate,  and,  with  increasing 
heat,  quickly  grow,  produce  flowers,  ripen  seeds,  and 
die.  Succulent  plants  and  bulbs  as  rapidly  develop  their 
flowers.  In  countries  where  the  vegetation  is  of  a  mixed 
character  the  different  classes  of  plants  are  subject  to  much 
the  same  conditions,  as  they  vegetate  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  unusually  dry  seasons  many  perennials  become 
annuals,  that  is  to  say,  they  ripen  seed  and  are  scorched  up  ; 
but  the  seed,  being  able  to  withstand  the  drought  and  heat, 
lies  dormant  until  the  rains  come,  to  repeat  the  same  process 
should  the  drought  again  kill  the  plants.  In  this  way  a  peren- 
nial plant  may  gradually  become  of  annual  duration,  or  rather, 
to  more  exactly  define  its  nature,  flower  only  once.  A 
change  of  climate,  whether  to  a  moister  or  dryer  condition, 
heat  remaining  the  same,  would  favour  certain  elements 
of  the  existing  flora,  and  at  the  same  time  act  un- 
favourably on  the  development  of  other  elements,  causing 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. This  brings  us  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  reason  why 
many  wild  plants  are  often  found  in  regions  which  are  now  not 
the   most   suitable  to  their  perfect   development,  and    why 
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similar  regioas,  differiag  only  as  to  the  amount  of  moisture, 
exhibit  a  totally  different  kind  of  vegetation.  We  see,  too, 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  plant  normally  perennial  to  become 
monooarpic,  or  once-flowering,  if  the  exigencies  of  climate 
require  it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  plants  that  are  monocarpic 
in  their  native  countries  become  perennial,  or  polycarpic,  under 
cultivation.  In  excessively  dry  climates  the  plants  are  either 
succulents,  and  do  not  readily  part  witti  their  water  by  evapora- 
tion, or  they  are  hard-leaved,  lilie  Cycads,  Dasylirions,  &c. 
Most  Palms  are  hard-leaved  plants,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
may  be  said  to  be  able  to  flourish  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  they 
must  have  plenty  of  water  within  reach  of  the  roots.  A 
forcible  illustration  of  this  constitutional  peculiarity  is  offered 
by  the  Date  Palm  of  the  oases  in  North  Africa,  and  the  Doa 
Palm  in  Upper  Egypt.  How  far  plants  may  in  time  become 
modified  by  climate  we  can  only  conjecture,  but  the  kind  of 
change  indicated  is  known  to  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
plants  undergo  any  alteration  in  constitution  in  respect  of  their 
power  to  beara  greater  degreeof  cold  without  injury,theproce3S 
must  be  extremely  slow,  because,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
the  Potato, which  has  been  in  cultivation  nearly  three  centuries,is 
not  appreciably  hardier  now  than  when  first  introduced, or  than 
when  it  has  been  re-introduced.  A.  modifying  condition  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  countries  subjected  to  intense  cold  during 
the  winter  is  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of  snow, 
completely  sheltering  herbaceous  and  dwarf  woody  vegetation 
as  well  as  the  roots  of  trees,  and  the  lai'ger  shrubs.  This  snow 
is  a  great  protection  to  plants  from  the  severe  and  prolonged 
frosts  of  continental  places,  even  in  a  much  lower  latitude  than 
London.  Occasionally  there  is  what  is  termed  a  black  frost, 
that  is  frost  without  snow,  which  proves  very  disastrous  to 
plant  life.  Dry  litter  is  a  very  good  substitute  around  the  roots 
of  choice  shrubs,  &o.,  and  for  covering  dwarf  plants  during 
sharp  frosts,  but  it  should  be  removed  when  the  frost  breaks, 
where  it  is  likely  to  cause  damage  in  decomposition. 
Climate,  beins;  so  potential  in  all  that  appertains 
to  plant  life,  determines  the  nature  of  man's  food  to  a 
great  extent,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  plants  that 
will  succeed  in  any  given  country.  It  is  true,  one  may  live 
upon  Rice  in  this  country,  and  almost  as  cheaply  as  upon  Wheat, 
though  it  is  the  product  of  a  warmer  climate.  But,  notwith- 
standing our  being  able  to  obtain  the  vegetable  food  of  other 
climes,  we  subsist  largely  upon  the  produce  of  our  native 
soil ;  and  this,  broadly  speaking,  obtains  in  all  countries.  With 
regard  to  beverages,  however,  we  find  a  large  foreign  element, 
the  English  drinking  Tea,  the  French  Coffee,  and  so  on ;  and 
these  are  brought  from  the  most  distant  countries.  Already 
under  each  region  something  has  been  said  respecting  the 
principal  Bread  plants  ;  and  it  remains  to  point  out  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  by 
man  has  modified  the  whole  physiognomy  of  the  vegetation  of 
thickly-populated  countries.  Vast  forests  have  disappeared, 
bogs  have  been  drained,  pasture  land  ploughed  up,  and  many 
other  things  done  to  destroy  the  indigenous  flora,  and  alter 
the  climate.  Some  of  these  operations  have  proved  of  the 
highest  .benefit  to  mankind,  whilst  others  have  worked  preju- 
dicially, especially  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forests. 
If  clearing  the  ground  of  trees  over  large  expanses  of  country 
does  not  directly  influence  the  rainfall,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  absence  of  trees,  the  rain  quickly  dries  up,  and  immense 
tracts  of  fertile  country  have  been  transformed  into  barren 
deserts  through  the  thoughtless  acts  of  man.  Now  every 
wise  government  takes  precautious  for  the  preservation  of 
forests ;  not  alone  to  prevent  land  from  becoming  a  waste, 
perhaps,  because  the  supply  of  timber  is  another  serious 
question.  In  countries  enjoying  a  naturally  humid  climate  all 
the  year  round,  as  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  no 
such  danger  exists  ;  or  if  it  exist,  it  is  in  a  modified  degree.  It 
is  in  continental  regions,  where  long  periods  of  drought  are 
not  uutrequent,  and,  where  possibly  trees  exercise  a  direct 
influence  on  the  rainfall,  that  disforesting  has  brought 
such  direful  consequences.  In  conclusion,  a  word  to  gar- 
deners against  attempting  to  imitate  climate  too  closely  ; 
because,  after  all,  it  can  only  be  imperfectly  done 
under  artificial  conditions,  and  because  the  natural  con- 
ditions under  which  plants  are  found  growing  are  not  always 
the  most  advantageous.     Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  almost 


any  well  cultivated  garden,  where  we  can  see,  both  out-of- 
doors  and  under  glass,  such  a  luxuriant  development  and 
profusion  of  flowers  as  never  or  rarely  occurs  in  Nature.  Of 
course,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  plants  under 
cultivation  are  altogether  relieved  from  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence to  which  they  are  subjected  in  their  native  habitats. 
Another  reason  why  failure  is  almost  certain  to  attend  servile 
imitations  of  natural  conditions  is  that  light,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal conditions,  is  wholly  beyond  our  control — that  is  to 
say,  we  cannot  provide  the  intense  light  many  of  our  culti- 
vated plants  enjoy  in  their  native  countries,  though  heat 
and  shade  are  within  our  reach.  From  whit  has  pre- 
ceded, it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  gardener  who  knows  most  of  the  distribution  of 
plants,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  in  their 
native  habitats,  will  be  the  best  cultivator.  Indeed  this  know- 
ledge, employed  without  intelligence  and  reflection,  may  lead 
him  astray.  In  spite  of  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  a  man 
may  possess,  he  cannot  dispense  with  practical  experience ; 
and  if  he  attempt  it,  he  will  probably  undergo  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  himself  beaten  as  a  cultivator  by  a  rival  who, 
mayhap,  can  neither  read  nor  write,  but  who  has  observant 
eyes,  and  watches  his  plants  so  closely,  that  the  slightest 
changes  in  their  health  for  the  better  or  the  worse  do  not 
escape  him ;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  modify  his  treatment 
according  to  circumstances.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


THE    LIi!TNBAN    HERBA-RfAN    AT    BURLINGTON 

HOUSE. 
The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Liudbbub  was  celebrated 
the  other  day  at  several  places  in  Sweden.  He  died  oq  the  10th  of 
January,  1778.  Tbe  occasion  is  an  appropriate  one  to  refer  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  relics  of  the  great  nataralist  which  Eng- 
land guards.  We  have  in  London  his  herb.iriuja,  his  ojUectioa  of 
insects  and  sheila, hia  library,  and  aome  few  of  hia  ilSS.  When  LinnBBus 
died  his  natural  history  collections  and  library  passed  to  his  son, 
who  saoceeded  him  as  Professor  of  Botany  of  fjpsala.  The  younger 
Linnseiis  died  in  1783,  and  they  then  reverted  to  hia  widow.  She 
wished  to  sell  them,  and  referred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Arcel,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Upsala,  who  wrote  to  Eogelhart,  who  was  then  in 
London,  and  they  were  offered  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  £1000.  Sir 
Joseph  was  not  disposed  to  purchase,  but  he  named  the  offer  to  Dr. 
Jamea  B.  Smith  when  at  breakfast  one  morning,  and  recommended 
him  to  become  the  owner.  Dr.  Smith,  who  had  recently  completed 
hia  course  at  Edinburgh  wrote  to  hia  father  asking  for  the  money  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  letter  is  dated  Dsoembsr  2i,  1783,  and 
the  letter,  interchanged,  as  printed  by  Lady  Smith  show  that  the 
request  was  not  acceded  to  without  aomo  importunity.  After  some 
correapondence  with  Dr.  Arcel,  the  sum  agreed  on  for  the  whole  collec- 
tions and  library, e.^C3pting  a  small  coUeotion  for  Baron  Alstromer,wa3 
£900.  Just  as  they  were  being  dispatched,  the  King,  who  had  been 
away,  heard  of  the  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  have  the  collec- 
tiona  retained  in  the  kingdom,  but  he  waa  too  late.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  gave  instructions  for  stopping  the  ship  that  was  conveying 
the  collections  to  England,  and  there  was  even  an  engraving  made 
showing  the  war  ship  chasing  the  other  in  mid-sea.  This  is  auppoaed 
to  be  a  myth,  but,  ao  far  a^  we  can  find,  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
really  took  place.  The  important  fact,  however,  waa,  that  the  col- 
lections did  reach  London,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Smith's  death, 
they  remained  hia  property.  He  died  on  March  17,  1828.  During 
the  time  he  had  the  coUoctiona  he  added  to  the  insects  and  shells,  but 
the  plants,  fortanately,  were  hardly  touched.  It  was  found  by  hia 
will  that  the  whole,  wifh  some  of  his  own  collections,  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  Linuaean  Society  of  London  for  the  aum  of  £3000.  He 
had  been  for  so  many  years  President  of  the  Society,  that  it  waa 
thought  by  many  that  he  would  have  bequeathed  them,  but  aa  he  had 
not  done  80,  and  as  the  further  conditions  were  that,  if  the  Society  did 
not  purchase  them,  they  were  to  be  offered  elsewhere,  it  waa  felt  that 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  the  money,  or  the  coilectiona  might 
again  pass  out  of  the  country.  An  appeal  to  the  Government  was 
made  in  vain.  By  May  24,  however,  £1593  83.  was  raised  by  volun. 
tary  contribution  among  the  Fellowa  of  the  Society,  and  the  rest  of 
the  money  waa  obtained  on  loan,  and  so  the  collections  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Society.  The  herbarium  waa  some  time  ago  cata- 
logued by  Mr.  Kippiat,  according  to  the  orders  adopted  by  Linnseus. 
There  are  1292  genera,  illustrated  by  13,737  sheets  of  mounted 
specimens.  The  paper  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  Linnseus  mounted 
them,  and  the  names  are  in  his  own  handwriting.  They  are  in  the 
three  tall  wooden  oasea  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged,  and 
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are  all  in  good  preservation.  Together  with  the  collection  of  shells 
and  insects  and  the  library,  they  are  now  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  at  Burlington  House,  and  they  are  thns  kept  apart  from  the 
general  collections  of  the  Society.  At  the  British  Musenm  there 
are  two  collections  which  he  used  in  working,  but  which,  however, 
were  not  his  own. 


THE    IMDOOR     GARDEI^. 

'  CONTINUOUS  FLOWERING  OF  THE   BOUGAIN- 

VILLBA. 
Though  many  now  grow  and  flower  this  climber  successfully, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  majority  who  attempt  its  culture 
fail.  One  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that,  although  one  often 
sees  the  plant  in  gardens,  it  is  an  exceptional  circumstance  to 
see  it  in  flower,  and  rarer  still  to  see  it  flowering  anything  like 
so  well  as  it  ought,  and  can  easily  be  made  to  do.  Another 
reason  is,  that  having  had  the  plant  flowering  in  unusual 
profusion  from  March  till  near  the  end  of  November  during 
the  last  two  years,  I  have  had  inquiries  innumerable  from 
proprietors  of  gardens  who  have  not  succeeded  in  flowering  it 
as  to  the  cause  of  my  success.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  an 
account  of  our  mode  of  culture  will  probably  meet  the  wants 
of  some  of  your  readers  who  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
It  is  a  plant  that  is  worth  all  the  pains  that  one  can  bestow 
upon  it,  for  I  do  not  think  that  for  the  warm  conservatory  or 
intermediate  house  a  more  useful  subject  can  be  grown. 
Although  the  Bougainvillea  may  be  flowered  by  what  may  be 
termed  the  starvation  process,  which  consists  in  withholding 
water  from  it  some  six  months  in  the  year,  and  giving  it  as 
little  as  possible  during  the  other  six,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
Baying  that  such  treatment  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  wrong ; 
and  so  also  is  the  practice  of  using  the  knife  to  the  shoots, 
either  with  the  object  of  shortening  them  or  thinning  them 
out.  A  little  consideration  as  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
plant  might  at  once  suggest  the  method  of  culture  likely  to 
succeed ;  but  the  three  facts  which  it  is  of  most  import- 
ance to  keep  in  view  are,  that  it  enjoys  a  tolerably  high 
temperature  during  the  season  of  growth,  abundance  of 
light,  and,  above  all,  that  it  flowers  at  the  extremities 
of  the  shoots  only — the  shoots  ceasing  to  produce  leaves,  and 
simply  running  out  into  long  wreaths  of  flowers.  A  fourth 
point  to  be  observed  is  that  the  plant  should  not  have  too  much 
root  room ;  but  this  is  entirely  a  question  having  reference  to  the 
room  allowed  for  the  extension  of  the  branches.  If  a  large 
plant  is  wanted,  a  big  pot  or  tub  must  be  allowed  for  the  roots, 
and  vice  versa.  When  we  first  set  about  flowering  it  methodic- 
ally, these  were  the  rules  adhered  to  ;  but  in  other  respects 
the  plant  was  treated  on  anything  but  the  starvation  principle. 
We  treated  it,  in  fact,  exactly  as  we  do  our  Peaches — rushed  it 
up  into  a  tree  as  soon  as  possible,  and  into  bloom  by  simply 
letting  it  expend  its  energies  in  growth.  A  beginning  was 
made  with  a  tolerably  large  plant  in  a  9-in.  pot,  and  which  had 
hardly  ever  produced  a  flower  previously.  This  plant  was 
shifted  into  a  20-in.  pot  in  January,  and  potted  in  good  strong 
loam,  mixed  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  peat,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Standen's  manure.  After  potting,  the  plant  was 
placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  the  pot  plunged  in  the  bed 
where  there  was  little  or  no  bottom-heat ;  the  branches,  which 
had  been  pruned  in  as  bare  as  a  walking-stick,  were  simply 
laid  on  a  few  strands  of  wire  under  the  apex  of  the  roof  and 
tied  in  one  or  two  places  to  keep  them  from  shifting ;  and  this 
was  all  the  tying  and  training  the  plant  received  during  the 
next  eight  months.  The  roots  were  freely  watered,  like  the 
rest  of  the  plants  in  the  house,  and  soon  the  bare  stems  burst 
into  a  very  profuse  growth,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be 
thinned  or  meddled  with  in  any  way.  The  result  was  that  the 
large  pot  was  fllled  with  roots  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by 
May  every  shoot  was  freely  coming  into  flower,  and  very  soon 
the  whole  plant  was  a  sheet  of  mauve — the  flowers  appearing 
to  be  more  numerous  than  the  leaves.  By  Septemberthe  shoots 
had  nearly  run  themselves  out  of  flower ;  but  the  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  root  were  continued,  with  occasionally 
strong  doses  of  liquid  manure,  and  the  shoots  broke  back  be- 
hind the  bracts,  flowered  again  immediately,  and  continued  to 
blossom  till  November,  when  the  plant  was  again  pruned  close 


in,  and  allowed  to  go  nearly  dry  at  the  root.  It,  however, 
broke  into  growth  again  immediately  ;  but,  being  kept  dry  and 
rather  cool,  the  young  shoots  did  not  make  above  6  in.  or  7  in.  of 
growth  during  the  winter,  and  they  were  not  disturbed.  To 
have  seen  the  plant  so  green  at  midwinter  and  unripe-like,  many 
would  have  entertained  little  hopes  of  it  flowering  the  next 
year,  but  we  had  no  fear  on  that  point.  When  February  came 
round,about  4  in. of  the  top  soil  in  the  pot  was  removed.and  a  rich 
top-dressing  given ;  and  again  copious  waterings  were  begun, 
which  were  not  discontinued  till  the  middle  of  November  last, 
when  the  branches  were  again  shorn  in  close  as  before  ;  in  other 
respects  it  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  last  year,  and 
it  began  to  flower  in  March,  and  had  still  quantities  of  bloom 
upon  it  when  cut  back.  During  all  that  period  it  flowered 
most  profusely,  and  produced  three  distinct  sets  of  bloom ; 
the  third  it  was  not  allowed  to  flnish.  It  maybe  stated  that 
the  variety  is  B.  glabra,  but  B.  speciosa  yields  to  the  same 
treatment,  only,  being  a  stronger  grower,  it  needs  more  room. 
For  most  positions  the  former  is  to  be  recommended.  In 
both  the  flowers  are  best  coloured  when  they  have  plenty  of 
air  and  light.  Early  in  the  spring  they  are  rather  pale,  and 
they  are  the  same  in  October  and  November.  Chef. 


Begonia  manicata  in  Winter. — How  is  it  that  this  good  old 
Begonia  is  not  much  more  grown  than  it  is  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
it  is  useless  for  winter  blooming  ;  for  what  is  there  that  looks  better 
than  a  few  dozens  of  this  plant  grouped  together  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ?  Plants  of  it  can  be  grown  in  3-in.  pots  that  will  produce  seven 
or  eight  spikes  of  flowei,  or  they  may  be  had  in  6-in.  pots  with  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  spikes.  I  have  some  dozens  of  it,  and  I  find  it  to 
be  very  useful.  Its  flowers  are  fit  for  bouquets,  both  button-hole  and 
others.  Gas  does  not  seem  to  affect  them  ;  the  foliage,  too,  is  by  no 
means  unsightly  ;  I  would  therefore  recommend  this  Begonia  to  be 
grown  more  extensively  than  it  is,  particularly  for  winter  decoration. 
— John  Clews,  Headfort  Gwdens,  Co.  Meaih. 

Forcing  Lilacs  in  Darkness.  —  Daring  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  plantations  that 
are  being  remodelled  and  replanted,  or  even  thinned  out,  there  are 
scores  of  old  Lilac  trees  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap  as  worthless 
and  worn-out.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  because  they  may  be  used  for 
forcing  purposes.  All  that  is  wanted  is  four  brick  walls  and  a  roof  of 
thatched  hurdles.  Such  a  place,  however,  should  be  well  heated,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  dlfiiculty  in  raising  the  tempe  ature  to 
100°,  if  required.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  if  vegetation  be  in  an 
advanced  state ;  the  main  object  is  to  get  the  flowers  before  a  single 
leaf  appears.  In  renovating  some  shrubberies  last  autumn,  we 
selected  a  few  of  the  best  old  stools,  and  to-day  (Jan.  16)  one  of 
these  bushes  is  literally  white  with  lovely  sweet-smelling  flowers. 
Syringing  ought  to  be  discontinued  as  the  flower-pips  became  promi- 
nent, but  their  expansion  may  be  hastened  by  steaming  the  pipes 
occasionally.  When  the  flower-buds  are  pushing  forward  next 
month,  if  good  strong  branches  well  set  with  them  be  cut  and  put 
into  bottles  of  water  and  forced  sharply,  a  moderate  supply  of  flowers 
may  be  obtained,  but  of  course  not  nearly  so  fine  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  not  severed  f  rom  the  roots.  I  filled  an  ordinary, 
sized  flower-basket  last  year  from  one  bush,  a  great  relief  at  times 
when  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  cut  flowers,  and  when  it  is  re. 
membered,  also,  that  two  or  three  sprays  will  scent  a  whole  room  for 
days.  Old  plants  that  occupy  good  situations,  and  that  are  fully 
expo3ed  to  sun  and  light,  with  all  weakly  shoots  thinned  oat,  thus 
concentrating  the  sap  into  fewer  branches,  will  answer  beat,  and 
produce  the  largest  banohes  of  flowers. — W.  Hinds,  Otterspool. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 

Tree  Carnations.— A  large  collection  of  these  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Amonpf  the  best  of  them,  may  be  mentioned  — 
Diana,  rosy-pink;  Vulcan,  scarlet  flaked;  Mons.  Baldwin,  rich  dark  scarlet; 
La  Belle,  white ;  Garibaldi,  rosy  crimson ;  and  the  old  but  still  valuable.  Miss 
Joliffe. 

Forcing  tlie  Lily  of  the  Valley.— This  is  forced  in  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  as  follows  : — A  long  trough  of  wood  is  fixed  over  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  one  of  the  houses.  It  is  about  4  in.  or  5  p..  in  depth,  and  is  filled  with 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  in  which  the  roots  are  placed,  and  covered  with  a  board 
until  they  start  into  growth.  When  the  boards  are  removed,  the  plants 
then  quickly  shoot  up  into  bloom,  and  are  pricked  out  into  pots.  In  this 
manner  a  good  supply  for  sale  has  been  obtained  ever  since  the  first  week  in 
December.— J.  F. 
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Two  New  Clematises. — Seeing  the  pitch  of  perfection  which 
t'i3  genus  Clematis  has  reached,  it  savours  of  boldness,  if  not  of 
temerity,  to  introduce  two  new  forms  to  the  world,  except  on  the 
ground  of  their  great  merit.  Such,  however,  ia  the  case;  and  we 
Hhall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  them.  The  "buttons"  of  the 
tiowers  are  very  large,  villous,  and  pointed  ;  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  abundant,  are  very  regular,  curving  back  and  forming  a 
doral  disc,  which  often  reaches  8i  in.  in  diameter.  The  petals  are 
thick,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac-violet,  with  metallic  redactions  at 
I  he  top,  passing  into  a  brighter  lilac,  but  never  becoming  whitish. 
The  naTie  of  Madame  Emile  Sorbet  has  been  given  to  this  variety, 
which,  along  with  the  one  to  be  described  presently,  wig  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Clematis  lanuginosa,  by  .M.  L.  Paillet,  who  has  just 
introduced  these  two  new  flowers  into  the  market.  The  second, 
which  has  been  called  the  Duchesse  de  Camba'.'ores,  has  flowers  nearly 
as  large  as  the  one  already  described,  of  which  it  possesses  the  vigour 
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IRIS    VIOTORINE. 

Dr.awn  by  A.  McFARLANE. 

Our  plate  this  week  shows  a  variety  of  the  common  hardy- 
Iris,  a  lovely  and  easily  grown  plant,  just  as  precious  for  the 
garden  as  the  most  costly  Orchid.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  the 
common  German  Iris,  attaining,  however,  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion in  sandy,  rich,  moist  soils  ;  in  such  it  grows  from  2^  ft.  to 
over  3  ft.  high,  and  produces  abundance  of  flowers,  which  are 
strikingly  beautiful.  Such  plants  need  not  necessarily  be 
grown  tor  the  embellishment  of  the  mixed  border  alone,  inas- 
much as  they  are  easily  grouped  with  other  plants  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  not  in  flower  no  blank  will  be  noticeable,  as 


and  the  general  appearance.  Its  petals,  however,  are  not  so  thick, 
and  more  elongated,  so  that  the  point  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  is 
longer  and  thinner.  The  graceful  arrangement  of  the  points  of  the 
petals  gives  the  flowers  a  peculiar  appearance  of  lightness.  The 
petals  themselves  are  of  a  beautiful  azure-blue,  with  rosy  reflections, 
which  produce  a  charming  effect.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  plant 
of  great  value.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  two  varieties 
are  not  injured  by  cold,  and  that  they  keep  in  bloom  for  a  long  time, 
as  these  are  well-known  characteristics  for  most  of  the  members  of 
the  lanuginosa  group,  while  they  are  pretty  free-growing.  These 
two  Clematises  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Paillet,  horticulturist,  of 
Chiitenay-les.Sceanx  (Seine). — "  Revne  Horticole." 


is  the  case  in  the  mixed  border.  Such  Irises,  for  instance, 
might  be  advantageously  grouped  with  Lilies,  or  amongst  low 
and  choice  shrubs,  above  which  the  flowers  would  show  them- 
selves, or  they  might  be  isolated  in  the  shape  of  little  tufts 
near  water  or  rockwork.  The  variety  now  figured  has  been  so 
much  in  demand,  that  it  has  never  become  very  common  in 
nurseries,  but  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain.  It  was  raised, 
we  believe,  or  sent  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith, 
but  it  may  now  be  found  in  all  nurseries  in  which  collections 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  grown. 


Kogieria  cordata .— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  winter-flowering  stove  plants. 
Even  in  i-in.  pots  it  never  fails  to  produce  flowers,  which  are  not  only  efEeotive 
on  the  plant,  but  most  useful  in  a  cut  state. 


Scilla  sibirica. — A  great  quantity  of  this  spring-flowering  Squill 
ia  now  in  Coveut  Garden,  where  it  is  sent  by  Mr.  Herbat,  of  Rich- 
mond. Ten  plants  of  it  are  grown  in  a  3-in.  pot,  apian  found  to  be 
very  convenient  for  purposes  of  decoration. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 


TRANS  PL  A.NTING    TREES. 
(OoniinueA  from  page  62) 
In  order  to  facilitate  lifting  without  the  aid  of  hand-spokea, 
various    systems  and  forms  of  machinery,  as  well  as  trans- 
planting   apparatus,    are     now    employed.     Amongst    these, 
perhaps,  the  most  simple  form  is  the  lever.     After  the  ball 
has  been  prep.ared  with  canvas,  staves,  and  rack-ropes,  as  for- 
merly described,  strong  lifting-boards  are  placed  below  it;  but 
instead  of  lifting-ropes,  a  doubled  chain  is  put  under  them, 
keeping  the  entire  portion  at  one  side  and  fixing  the  two  ends 
together  on  the  opposite  side.    A  rope  is  generally  put  round 
the  ball,  thus  fixing  the  chains,  and  keeping  them  a  little  way 
apart.     Two  strong  tressels,  each  a  little  higher  than  the  depth 
of  the  pit,  are  placed  on  stout  planks,  one  at  each  side  of  the 
ball,   so  that  the  feet  of   the  tressels  will  rest   upon   them. 
Stools  are  also  required,  one  at  each  side,  for  the  operators  to 
stand  on.     Two  levers  made  of  stout  iron  or  wood,  with  iron 
placed  along  each  side,  are  then  brought  into  use,  each  being 
provided  at  one  end  with  a  strong  hook,  which  is  placed  in  the 
chain  at  each  side.     When  the  plant  is  raised  to  the  proper 
level,  which  ought  to  be  done  at  the  first  lift,  provided  the 
fulcrum  is  of  suffi- 
cient height,  planks 
are  put   under  the 
ball,     with     their 
ends  resting  on  the 
cross     1  lanks    first 
put  down,   and   on 
these  the  ball  may 
be  rested.  By  lower- 
ing the  chains  and 
raising   the    planks 
a  new  lift   can   be 
taken,    which    will 
enable  the  ball  to  be 
raised      sufiiciently 
high  to  allow  a  low- 
wheeled  machine  to 
be  run  under  it  for 
transmission. 
When  the  plant  has 
been   taken  to   the 
pit  intended   for  it, 
the  planks  and  tres- 
sels are  arranged  as 
before,  the  plant  is 
lowered     into     the 
hole,     and      finally 
finished  off.    Where 
much  transplanting 

of  this  kind  is  carried  on,  it  is  necessary  to  have  tressels  of 
various  heights  always  at  hand.  The  transplanting  machines 
which  we  employ  for  shrubs  and  trees,  the  balls  of  which  are 
larger  than  those  generally  lifted  with  hand-spokes,  are  those 
known  as  the  McNab  transplanting  machine.  The  first 
machine  of  this  kind  was  originally  invented  by  my  late  father, 
and  although  upwards  of  forty-five  years  old,  it  is  still  in 
active  operation.  These  machines  may  be  made  of  various 
sizes.  No.  1,  to  lift  balls  2  ft.  7  in.  broad,  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  and 
2  ft.  7  in.  in  depth ;  No.  2,  to  lift  balls  3  ft.  5  in.  broad,  3  ft. 
7  in.  long,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  in  depth  ;  No.  3,  to  lift  balls  3|  ft. 
bro.id,  4  ft.  long,  and  3  ft.  in  depth.  By  these  machines  shrubs 
or  trees  weighing  from  18  cwt.  to  30  cwt.,  after  being  prepared, 
can  be  raised,  conveyed,  and  planted  without  being  subjected 
to  any  undue  stress  or  even  the  possibility  of  injury.  A  small 
machine  of  this  kind  weighs  about  8|  c  wt.,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
strong  frame  of  wood  and  iron,  supported  on  wheels,  with 
two  windlass  rollers  in  front  and  two  at  the  back,  the  back 
rollers  being  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  taken  off,  to  enable 
the  machine  completely  to  enclose  the  plant  to  be  operated  on. 
To  show  how  this  method  of  transplanting  is  performed,  and  to 
follow  it  through  all  the  stages,  we  shall  take,  for  example,  ashrub 
18  ft.  in  height,  and  the  branches  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  in  circumference. 
The  first  operation  is  to  tie  in  all  the  lower  branches  together 
with  a  piece  of  soft  rope  or  yarn,  keeping  them  as  close  as 


possible,andthu3pre  venting  them  from  interfering  with  the  work 
while  in  progress.  It  is  necessary,  before  tying  up,  to  attach 
a  mark  on  the  best  side  of  the  shrub,  or  what  is  intended  to 
be  the  front  after  planting;  by  so  doing,  it  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  after  the  plant  has  been  lowered  into  the  pit 
prepared  for  its  reception.  The  machine  (No.  2)  is  capable  of 
taking  in  a  ball  of  earth  with  roots  3  ft.  7  in.  long,  3  ft.  5  in. 
wide,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  deep.  In  every  case  it  is  necessiry  to  be 
careful  not  to  exceed  this  width,  making  allowance  for  the 
thickness  of  the  canvas  and  staves  to  be  employed  round 
the  rojts.  The  preparation  oE  the  ball,  viz.,  opening  up, 
surrounding  it  with  canvas,  staves,  and  racking  the  whole  to- 
gether, is  much  the  same,  although  on  a  larger  scale  as  that 
described  for  the  ordinary  rack  system  for  hand-spoke  lifting; 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  put  any  of  the  staves  or 
rack-pins  at  the  sides  of  the  ball,  as  they  are  apt  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  freely  up  between  the  wheels  daring  the  process 
of  lifting,  the  frame  being  at  this  particular  point  h  in.  nar- 
rjjrer  than  any  other  part  of  it.  After  the  undermining  has 
been  carried  through,  the  lifting-boards,  four  in  number,  the 
two  outer  ones  being  made  of  strong  Oak,  li  in.  thick,  curved 
in  the  middle,  with  a  gr  joved  recess  on  the  under  side  at  each 
end  within  3  in.  of  the  points  for  receiving  and  keeping  the 
lif-iing-ropes  in  their  proper  places,  are  introduced.    If  the  ball 

to  be  raised  be  com- 
pact and  firm,  the 
two  Oak  lilting- 
boards  maybe  suffi- 
cient, but  if  the 
ball  is  inclined  to 
be  soft  below,  it  is 
necessary  first  to 
introduce  a  piece  of 
deal  the  same  length 
as  the  lifting-boards 
in  case  it  has  to  be 
left  under  the  plant, 
as  the  removal  of  it 
in  some  instances  is 
apt  to  injure  the 
ball.  The  lifting- 
ropes,  made  ex- 
pressly for  each 
=^  machine,  are  now 
put  under  the  ends 
of  the  lifting-boards, 
one  on  each  side, 
the  centre  or  middle 
of  each  rope  being 
placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  ball,  taking 
care  that  the  rope 
is  directly  under 
the  grooves  of  the  lifting-boards.  The  ropes  for  the  machine 
now  under  notice  are  60  ft.  long  and  1^  in.  in  diameter.  Alter 
being  placed,  fix  in  some  soil  to  keep  the  bottom  boards  and 
the  ropes  securely  in  their  places.  The  next  operation  is  to  lay 
two  strong  planks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plant.  Ihey  must 
be  laid  perfectly  level  and  parallel  with  each  other,  keeping 
them  as  low  as  the  ground  will  admit  of.  The  machine 
being  at  hand,  remove  the  back  binding-bar  and  the  two 
rollers;  then  run  the  machine  on  the  planks  till  the 
centre  of  the  machine  is  exactly  at  the  centre  of 
the  plant;  replace  the  two  back  rollers  and  bindmg-bar, 
and  secure  the  wheels  with  stones  or  wedges  ;  likewise  place  a 
piece  of  board  across  the  planks  in  front  for  the  feet  of  the 
machine  to  rest  on ;  next  bring  up  the  ends  of  the  lifting-ropes 
over  the  rollers.  This  part  of  the  work  requires  a  little  nicety, 
as  the  ends  of  each  rope  must  bo  done  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  The  rope  is  first  brought  up  and  over  the  top  ot  the 
inmost  roller  three  times,  winding  it  always  towards  the  centre 
of  the  roller  ;  then  take  it  over  the  top  of  the  outer  roller,  and 
work  it  also  towards  the  centre,  where  hooks  are  placed  for 
fixing  the  ends  of  the  ropes  on,  each  rope  being  previously 
supplied  with  suitable  strings  for  the  purpose.  All  the  ropes 
being  similarly  adjusted,  the  plant  is  now  ready  for  lifting  and 
removal.  The  foregoing  operation  is  easily  accomplished 
with  two  men,  but  the  lifting  and  removal  require  more ;   this, 
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however,  depends  on  the  size  iind  weight  of  the  plant  to  be 
raised ;  a  moderate-sized  ball,  say  15  cwt.,  can  be  lifted 
by  six  men,  but  if  larger,  say  18  cwt.,  eight  men  will 
be  required.  If  the  tree  or  shrub  is  very  tall,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  have  two  guy  ropes  to  steady  the  top  and  keep  it  per- 
pendicular during  the  lifting  and  transmission.  Each  roller 
is  provided  with  a  cross-wheeled  handle,  and  the  outer  rollers 
have  a  series  of  iron-bound  holes  pierced  through  them.  By 
means  of  two  round  iron  levers  and  the  wheeled  handles,  the 
plant  is  easily  wound  up  both  back  and  front  at  the  same  time. 
The  strong  crank  catches  at  each  end  of  the  inner  rollers  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  the  plant  running  down,  and  secure  it 
firmly  at  every  turn  when  re-adjusting  the  levers.  After  the 
plant  has  been  raised  high  enough  to  clear  the  bottom  of  the 
wheels,  the  levers  can  then  be  pushed  through  the  holes  so  as 
to  rest  either  on  the  inner    roller  or  binding.bar :  this  will 


M'Xab'a  Transplanting  Machine. 

doubly  secure  the  plant,  and  hold  it  tight  in  its  position,  till 
such  time  as  it  is  conveyed  to  its  destination.  If  the  plant 
has  to  be  taken  over  clean  gravel  walks,  ib  is  necessary  to  put 
a  piece  of  canvas  under  the  ball  to  prevent  any  loose  earth  from 
falling.  If  the  distance  for  removal  is  not  great,  it  can 
easily  be  taken  along  by  the  men  employed  in  the  lifting,  but 
if  the  distance  is  considerable,  the  most  convenient  way 
will  be  to  attach  a  horse  and  draw  it  backwards,  taking  with 
it,  if  necessary,  the  two  planks,  foot-board,  and  cog- 
wedges.  If  many  removals  are  going  on,  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  a  double  set  of  planks  and  foot-boards.  The 
hole  for  its  reception  being  prepared,  in  all  cases  taking  care 
that  it  is  not  less  than  3  ft.  beyond  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to 
be  put  in,  place  over  it  the  two  planks,  adjusting  them  to  the 
width  of  the  wheels,  then  run  the  machine  with  the  plant 
backwards  upon  it,  till  right  over  the  centre  of  the  hole,  place 
the  cog-wedges  to  the  wheels,  and  adjust  the  foot-board  as 


before,  and  arrange  the  men  as  at  the  lifting,  one  always  being 
employed  to  press  down  the  machine  handles.  After  taking 
oil  the  strain  sufficient  to  remove  the  four  crank  catches,  lower 
gently  into  the  pit  by  holding  back  the  handles  and  levers.  If 
the  pit  is  found  to  be  too  deep,  raise,  and  put  in  some  soil,  and 
then  lower  again.  When  properly  placed,  undo  all  the  ropes, 
and  take  off  the  two  back  rollers  and  binding-bar,  and  remove 
the  machine.  Immediately  the  machine  is  withdrawn  from 
the  plant,  but  before  it  is  finally  taken  off  the  planks,  put  on 
the  two  rollers  and  binding-bar,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
twisting  the  machine  by  taking  it  upon  uneven  ground.  The 
machine  and  planks  being  removed,  withdraw  the  two  lifting- 
ropes,  which  will  be  easily  done,  owing  to  the  curve  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lifting-boards.  The  bottom  boards  can  also  be 
taken  out  by  a  slight  leaning  either  to  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  placing  at  the  same  time  a  little  earth  below  to  keep  the 
plant  in  its  upright  position.  If  attention  has  been  paid  to 
mark  the  best  side  previous  to  the  first  tying  up  of  the 
branches,  the  plant  can  be  easily  turned,  so  that  the  best  part 
shall  face  any  particular  side  ;  if  this  has  not  been  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  loosen  down  the  whole  top,  so  as  properly  to 
adjust  it — that,  however,  is  very  inconvenient  till  such  time 
as  the  plant  has  been  filled  in  and  watered.  After  the  plant 
has  been  properly  secured  in  its  upright  position,  take  care  to 
have  the  soil  firmly  fixed  below  the  bottom  of  the  ball  all 
round,  to  prevent  it  sinking  down  on  any  one  side  after  the 
water  has  been  applied  ;  next  remove  the  rack  pins  and  binding- 
ropes,  staves,  and  canvas,  loosen  out  all  the  roots,  and  fill  in, 
with  prepared  soil,  taking  care  to  adjust  the  roots  in  a  hori- 
zontal manner  while  filling  in ;  afterwards  prepare  a  basin 
round  it  to  retain  water.  In  all  cases  apply  water  freely,  but 
more  particularly  with  summer  transplants.  After  the 
branches  have  been  loosened  down,  syringe  freely  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  under 
the  branches  with  fresh-out  Grass  to  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  soil  from  drying  up.  In  the  case  of  summer-transplanted 
trees  and  evergrwens,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  roll  some  Hypnum 
or  Sphagnum  Moss  round  the  stems  and  chief  branches,  as  it 
assists  in  keeping  the  bark  moist.  I  may  state  that  these 
machines  are  in  constant  use  here,  and  are  employed  with  com- 
plete success,  not  only  for  tree-transplanting  purposes,  but  for 
moving  large  and  heavy  plant  tubs,  such  as  Palms,  Oranges, 
and  Camellias,  from  one  place  to  another,  bottom  boards  and 
ropes  being  pub  first  below,  and  afterwards  worked  as  de- 
scribed for  moving  large  trees.  Jajies  McNab. 
(To  he  continued.J 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

A  Large  Ostrya. — An  unusually  large  specimen  of  Ostrya  virginiea  is 
recorded  in  the  "  American  Naturalist  "  for  November,  The  girth  of  the  stem 
at  the  ground  was  9  ft.  11  in.,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  7  ft.  2  in.,  height  to 
first  branches  6  ft.  4  in.,  spread  of  branches  from  east  to  west  47  ft.,  from. 
north  to  south  45  ft,,  height  of  tree  43  ft.  7  in. 

Frutification  of  the  Persian  Lilac— Speaking  some  time  ago,  saya  the 
'*  Revue  Horticole,"  on  the  eubject  of  the  Varin  Lilac,  which  has  been  stated 
to  be  sterile,  we  announced  that,  contrary  to  this  opinion,  we  had  gathered  over 
2'JOO  fruits.  We  now  have  to  inform  our  readers  from  another  species  which 
has  hitherto  been  looked  on  as  sterile,  the  Persian  Lilac  with  laciniated  leaves 
(Syringa  persica  laciniata),  we  have  gathered  800  fruits,  the  seeds  from, 
which  have  been  sown.    It  remains  to  be  seen  vvhat  they  will  produce. 

Influence  of  Trees  on  Moisture.— M.  Fantrat  has  made  observations  in 
French  forests,  to  determine  the  influence  of  trees  on  the  distribution  of  rain 
and  moisture.  He  finds  that  forests  receive  more  rain  than  open  plains,  and 
Pines  more  than  leafy  trees.  Pines  retain  more  than  half  of  the  water  that 
is  precipitated  upon  them,  while  leafy  trees  allow  53  per  cent,  to  reach  the 
ground.  Pines,  therefore,  furnish  the  best  shield  against  sudden  inundations* 
and  the  best  means  for  giving  freshness  and  humidity  to  a  climate  such  as 
that  of  Algiers. 

Grafted  Conifers. — In  the  January  number  of  the  "Journal  of  Forestry" 
the  practice  of  grafting  Conifers  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
other  way  of  getting  up  a  stock  of  certain  kinds  except  by  grafting,  and  that 
the  objections  that  formerly  bad  force  have  been  abolished  by  the  adoption  of 
better  modes  of  procedure  than  prevailed  in  the  early  days  of  the  practice. 
The  avenues  of  the  glaucous  variety  of  Picea  nobilis  at  Castle  KcDnedy  are 
referred  to  as  evidence  in  favour  of  grafting,  **  All  these  splendid  trees,  rang- 
ing up  to  50  ft.  in  height,  are  grafted  plants  '  worked '  by  Mr.  Fowler,  who  for 
many  years  has  been  gardener  there.to  the  Earls  of  Stair." 
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MY  TOWN  GARDEN. 
In  addition  to  the  liai'dy  border  plants  mentioned  in  my  last 
(see  p.  6),  I  propose  now  to  describe  a  few  that  would  make  a 
very  ornamental  round  bed.  The  idea  was  borrowed  by  me  a 
few  years  ago  .  from  a  very  useful  work  entitled  "  Hardy 
Flowers."  At  page  12  of  that  work  the  author  says  :  — "  First, 
then,  for  a  noble  circular  bed  in  an  isolated  place,  say  on  some 
little  glade  of  Grass  where  there  is  a  recess  in  a  shrubbery,  and 
where  you  perhaps  never  thought  of  putting  anything.  Have 
the  bed  thoroughly  well  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  say 
8  ft.,  10  ft.,  or  12  ft.  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  your  place,  or 
the  nook  in  which  you  plant.  What  I  mean  by  well  prepared 
is,  that  the  soil  should  be  rich,  free,  well  drained,  and  3  ft.  deep, 
if  possible.  Place  a  good  plant  of  the  very  tall  and  late- 
flowering  Tritoma  grandis  in  the  middle,  and  then  around  it  a 
circle  of  the  excellent  and  somewhat  smaller  T.  glaucescens. 
Follow  that  with  a  ring  of  the  beautiful  white  Anemone  Hoao- 
rine  Jobert  and  the  showy  RudbeckiaNewmanni;  mixed  plant 
for  plant;  and  outside  of  that  again  place  a  circle  of  the  fine 
herbaceous  Sedum  speotabile  (sold  and  known  as  S.  Fabaria). 
This  Sedum  will  form  a  grand  edge  to  the  bed,  and  flowers, 
like  its  companions,  finely  in  the  autumn.  The  above  would 
form  a  grand  autumnal  bed,  and  a  noble  object  from  any  point  of 
view,  its  aspect  all  through  the  spi-ing  and  early  summer  being 
fresh,  healthy,  and  in  every  way  unobjectionable." 

The  Tritomas  mentioned  above  are  valuable  plants  for  various 
purposes.  T.  grandis  is  the  finest  variety,  producing  very 
strong  flower-stems,  which  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  7  ft., 
and  which  are  densely  clothed  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length  with  bright  orange  and  red  tubular-shaped  flowers.  The 
flowering  season  commences  in  September,  and  in  mild  winters 
continues  until  January.  Its  style  of  growth  and  gorgeous 
colouring  are  grand  and  unique.  They  require  heavy  drenoh- 
iugs  of  water  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  prefer  light, 
rich,  sandy  loam,  or  peat  and  loam,  well  drained.  T.  glauces- 
cens, sold  as  T.  Uvaria  glaucescens,  is  also  a  flue  variety,  in  all 
respects  similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  it  produces 
shorter  flower-stems,  and  flowers  in  August,  September,  and 
October.  The  scape,  when  luxuriant,  attains  a  height  of  4  ft. 
or  more.  The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  glaucous,  and  the  edges 
and  keel  are  rough  from  short  bristles. 

Anemone  Hoaorine  Jobert,  sold  by  some  as  A.  japonica  alba, 
and  also  as  A.  vitifolia,  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety  ;  its 
flowers,  which  measure  2^  in.  in  diameter,  are  pure  white  with 
golden  centres,  and  Lhey  are  borne  in  great  profusion  from 
August  to  December.  The  height  of  the  plant  is  from  2  ft.  to 
2^  ft.  ;  in  habit  it  is  neat  and  compact.  I  have  had  it  in  full 
flower  at  Christmas,  and  recommend  it  to  be  cultivated  in 
quantity  where  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  required  late 
in  autumn  and  early  in  winter.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  grand- 
est ornaments  which  a  garden  can  possess. 

Rudbeckia  Newmanni  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  Its  flowers 
are  rich  orange-yellow,  with  conspicuous,  velvety,  maroon 
centres ;  the  flowers,  individually,  are  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in 
diameter,  and  are  borne  in  dense  masses,  in  great  profusion, 
from  early  in  August  to  late  in  October.  The  height  of  the 
plant  is  from  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.,  and  its  habit  is  neat  and  compact. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  flourishing  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
but  succeeding  best  in  that  which  is  moderately  rich,  light, 
and  well  drained. 

Sedum  speotabile,  sold  also  as  S.  Fabaria,  is  an  erect-grow- 
ing plant,  with  stout  stems,  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  furnished 
with  broad  oval  leaves,  glaucous  and  toothed,  and  standing 
horizontally  on  the  stems.  The  flowers,  which  are  rosy-purple, 
are  produced  in  dense,  broad  corymi)s  in  September  and 
October.  This  is  the  handsomest  of  the  tall-growing  species, 
and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest  collection  of  hardy 
plants,  being  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  In  the  flower  garden 
it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  many  ways,  either  for  breaking 
the  uniformity  of  large,  flat  surfaces,  or  for  centres  to  small 
beds ;  and  where  the  style  is  formal  and  severe,  its  rigid  aspect 
will  be  found  to  harmonise  well  with  the  surroundings.  For 
this  purpose  the  plant  is  best  divided  annually  into  single 
crowns  early  in  spring.     Indeed,  all  the  plants   mentioned  as 


forming  the  round  bed  just  alluded  to  increase  so  rapidly,  that 
if  all  were  taken  up  in  two  or  three  years,  and  divided  into 
crowns,  there  would  be  enough  to  stock  many  such  beds,  or 
for  general  purposes.  Sedum  speotabile  alone  will  increase  in 
three  years  from  a  single  crown  to  between  200  and  300 
crowns.  The  plants,  too,  before  they  begin  to  bloom  have  all  a 
refreshing  green  appearance,  the  leaves  of  the  Sedum  being 
large,  fleshy,  smooth,  and  very  glaucescent  or  greyish-green. 

As  an  outside  edging  to  the  round  bed  in  question,  I  have 
sometimes  used,  with  good  efiect,  the  popular  little  Pyrethrum 
known  as  Golden  Feather.  A  pennyworth  of  seeds  sown  in  a 
shallow  drill,  formed  round  the  outside  of  the  Sedums  with 
the  point  of  a  stick,  would  be  sufficient  for  several  beds.  As 
the  plants  come  up  they  could  be  thinned  out  to  2  in.  or  3  in. 
apart,  and  the  spare  ones  used  for  other  purposes. 

L.  E.  X. 


POTTING  AND  TRANSPLANTING  LILIES. 
I  HAVE  read  "  Dunedin's  "  remarks  on  Lilies  with  interest,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  him  as  regards  the  importance  of  trans- 
planting them  annually.  But  although  he  positively  asserts 
that  Lily  bulbs  do  not  suffer  from  being  cut  down  in  full 
bloom,  will  he  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  such  a  course  as 
being  likely  to  assist  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  succeeding 
year's  flower-spikes  ?  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  difficult  to 
fix  a  date  on  which  potting  or  transplanting  Lilies  could  best 
be  done,  owing  to  the  wide  range  that  exists  as  regards  the 
period  at  which  they  flower;  for  instance,  Lilium  auratum 
may  frequently  be  had  in  bloom  from  early  in  summer  till  late  in 
autumn.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  safer  to  postpone  the  period  for 
potting  or  transplanting  until  after  blooming,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  faded,  when,  in  my  opinion,  the  sooner  these  opera- 
tions are  done  the  better,  as  the  bulbs  soon  commence  to  root 
afresh,  and  the  fibres,  being  very  brittle,  are  very  easily  in- 
jured. In  the  case  of  the  finest  collection  of  Lilies  in  pots 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  including  all  the  lancifolium 
section,  they  were  annually  shaken  out  of  their  pots  as  soon 
as  the  tops  decayed ;  the  bulbs  were  then  sorted  into  different 
sizes,to  insure  regularity  as  regards  the  size  of  the  flower-spikes. 
The  largest-sized  bulbs  were  put,  five  together,  in  a  13-in.  pot, 
well  drained,  and  filled  about  half-full  of  fibry  turf  and  dry 
cow,  sheep,  or  deer  manure,  that  had  been  baked  in  an  oven  to 
kill  all  insects.  The  second-sized  bulbs  were  planted  in  10-in. 
and  6-in  pots,  and  the  small  ones  were  planted  out  in  well- 
prepared  beds.  The  pots  were  then  stacked  in  a  cool  shed 
until  growth  had  commenced  in  spring,  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  cold  pits,  and,  as  the  summer  advanced,  they  were  set 
on  coal-ash  beds  in  the  open  air.  They  received  rich  top- 
dressings  to  encourage  surface.roots,  and  the  watering  was 
very  carefully  attended  to;  for,  although  moisture-loving 
plants.  Lilies  are  easily  injured  by  stagnant  water  at  the  root. 
As  the  flowers  began  to  expand  the  plants  were  removed  to 
light,  span-roofed  houses,  in  which  they  made  a  fine  display. 
They  were  never  out  down  until  the  foliage  had  faded,  and 
when  shaken  out  of  the  pots  the  latter  were  positively  full  of 
bulbs.  I  am  well  aware  that  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  and  Lilies  in 
particular,  are  not  generally  managed  so  as  to  increase  or  even 
retain  their  bulbs  at  all,  or  why  the  great  demand  that  exists 
for  imported  Lilies.  "  Dunedin  "  truly  remarks  that  we  must 
never  forget  that  they  are  grown  here  under  purely  artificial 
conditions  ;  let  me  therefore  warn  your  readers  that  as  their 
culture  in  pots  is  more  artificial  than  that  out-of-doors,  a  wide 
range  must  be  allowed  for  the  transplanting  season ;  for,  in 
the  case  above  referred  to,  the  potting  could  not  have  been 
done  before  November,  as  many  of  them  were  in  bloom  up  to 
that  period.  James  Gkoom. 
Henhmn. 

Iris  (Xiphium)  Kolpakowskiana.— In  the  aatamn,  Dr. 
Eegel  kindly  sent  me  two  bulbs  of  this  beautiful  species.  They 
were  crushed  nearly  flat  in  the  post,  and  I  had  little  hope  that  they 
would  live;  some  bulbs  of  Crocus  alatavicus,  which  accompanied 
them,  were  utterly  smashed.  I  planted  the  Iris  bulbs  in  prepared 
charcoal,  an  excellent  restorative  for  injured  or  mildewed  bulbs,  and 
one  of  them  has  recovered  sufBciently  to  flower.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
native  of  Turkestan.    It  is  a  very  distinct  and  lovely  species,  and  a 
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meet  companion  for  its  beautiful  and  near  relatives,  X.  Hiatrio  and 
reticulatum.  The  leaves,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  two  or  three  ia 
number,  short,  obovate,  lanceolate  ;  stem,  little  or  none;  limb,  pale 
lilac,  shaded  with  white;  falls  obovate,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point; 
at  the  base,  fine  white;  tips,  bright  lilac;  keel,  bright  yellow' 
feathered  with  lilac  towards  the  base ;  standards  and  claws  pale 
lilac,  minutely  freckled  with  white,  giving  the  appearance  of  reti. 
cnlation;  bulb  somewhat  resembling  that  of  X.  reticulatum.  It 
flowered  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame.— H.  Haepue  Ckewe,  Drayton. 
Beaxichamp  Rectory,   Trivg, 


BRITISH  FINB-FOLIAGED  PLANTS. 
It  is  a  point,  perhaps,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  sociologist 
that  at  about  the  same  period  at  which  our  English  ladies 
began  to  find  sombre  greens,  browns,  and  blacks  a  dress  in 
accordance  with  our  dull  northern  skies,  our  landscape  culti- 
vators saw  large  masses  of  subdued  colour  to  be  preferable  to 
a  mosaic  of  gaudiness.  These  large  masses  of  subdued  colour 
are  more  easily  attainable  in  foliage  than  in  flowers,  and  hence 
has  arisen  the  popularity  of  ornamental-leaved  plants.  The 
charms  of  graceful  outline  that  many  of  them  possess  when 
not  at  a  distance  was,  no  doubt,  a  supplementary  cause. 

When  we  analyse  the  beauties  of  English  scenery,  we  find 
them  to  consist,  speaking  broadly,  of  undulating  surfaces  and 
wide,  open  valleys,  alike  well  wooded,  of  round  swelling  downs 
of  perennial  verdure,  and  of  broad  plateaux  of  Heath  or  Furze 
of  an  orange-dusted  bluish-green,  or  a  sheet  of  red-purple. 
The  Heather  in  bloom  and  Elms  and  Maples  in  autumn  are, 
perhaps,  the  gayest  masses  of  colouring  which  we  have.  It  is 
the  prevalence  of  deciduous  trees,  with  their  melancholy  winter 
associations,  that  has  created  our  fondness  for  evergreen  shrubs. 
In  the  British  flora  itself  we  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  but 
few  species  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  fine-foliaged  plants.  It  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  horticultural  usage  to  mention  under 
this  head  the  beauties  of  our  Oaks  and  Beeches,  the  dark  "loss 
oC  the  Alder,  the  fine  outline  of  the  Lime,  or  the  large  leaves 
of  the  Spanish  and  Horse  Chestnut ;  nor  do  we  generally  speak 
of  the  small  gems  of  the  border  or  rock-garden  as  "  fine-foliaged 
plants."  The  Fern-like  delicacy  of  the  lesser  Meadow  Rue°of 
Corydalis,  of  Spirasa  Filipendula,  or  the  Milfoil  (Achillea  Jlille- 
folium),  the  mossy  tufts  of  Saxifrages,  Herniary,  or  the  Alpine 
Cerastium,  and  the  characteristic  foliage  of  the  Sundews,  the 
Wood  Sorrel,  Uerb  Robert,  the  perfoliate  Yellow  AVort,  or  the 
Spotted  Arum  or  Orchids  are  alike  rather  out  of  the  category. 
I  cannot  pass  over  the  beautiful  water  plants  which  we 
possess— the  leaves  of  the  Water  Lily  and  their  miniature  the 
Frog-bit,  the  grey  swords  of  the  Yellow  Iris,  and  the  grace  of 
the  Arrow-head;  but  what  may  fairly  be  classed  as  fine- 
foliaged  plants  are  of  a  yet  different  type.  The  largest  which 
I  have  classed  among  them  ought,  perhaps,  to  rank  as  trees. 
These  are  the  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia),  the  Holly 
(Ilex  Aquifolium),and  the  Arbutus.  Each  pinna  of  the  elegant 
leaf  of  the  first  of  those  is  finely  toothed ;  "  the  armed  and 
varnished  leaves  "  of  the  second,  as  Evelyn  calls  them,  need 
no  comrnendation  of  mine;  and  of  the  third,  I  need  only  say 
that  it  is  naturalised  on  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  St. 
Vincent's  Rocks,  Clifton,  and  might  well  be  in  some  few  spots 
elsewhere.  The  Bos  and  trim  Privet,  next  in  size,  are  wanting 
in  character,  and  pale  before  the  glory  of  the  Dwarf  Elder 
(Sambucus  Ebulus),  sometimes  known  as  Danewort,  a  truly 
noble  plant,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (see  p.  85)  which 
can  tell  more  than  any  words  of  mine.  It  is  rare  in  a  wild 
state;  seldom  exceeds  4  ft,,  in  height ;  has  smooth  leaves  and 
.a  pink  tinge  to  its  white  cymes  of  blossom.  May  we  soon  see 
it  in  many  a  garden. 

After  it  in  order  of  size  come  the  well-known  Spurge  Laurel 
(Daphne  Laureola),  the  silvery  cut-leaved  Sea  Wormwood 
(Artemisia  maritima),  the  large,  but  perhaps  not  beautiful, 
leaves  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna),  and  the 
two  Spira3as,  the  Willow-leaved  (S.  salicifolia),  a  handsome 
shrub  with  pink  flowers,  suitable  for  moist  plantations,  and  the 
well-known  Queen  of  the  Meadows  (S.  Ulmaria).  Next  I 
would  mention  our  twining  and  climbing  fine-foliaged  plants  ; 
first  among  which  must  come  the  "  Ivy  never  sere,"  with  its 
varied  forms  and  exquisite  contrasts  of  greens  in  the  stalks, 
loaves,  leat-vems  and  blossoms,  with  tints  of  red  and  purple 


and  the  black  of  its  berries.  Alike  beautiful  in  habit,  shape  of 
leaf,  and  surface-gloss  is  the  Black  Bryony  (Tamus  communis), 
whose  bronzed  heart-shaped  leaves  in  autumn  can  only  bo 
compared  in  elegance  to  the  young  leaves  of  the  same  plant  in 
spring.  Even  more  beautiful  in  outline,  though  without  the 
glossy  surface,  are  the  leaves  of  the  Birthwort  (Aristoloohia 
cleraatitis),  whilst  the  Wild  Hop  (Humulus  Lupulus),  and 
White  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica)  may  be  mentioned  together  as 
having  an  elegant  habit  and  outline  and  a  lively  colouring. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  shining  tangle  of  the  prostrate  Periwinkle 
(Vinca  major).  A  group  of  composite  plants  next  claims 
attention — the  grand  Scotch  or  Cotton  Thistle  (Onopordum 
Aoanthium),  a  glorious  plant,  with  the  curious  and  effective 
Milk  Thistle  (Silybum  marianum),  with  its  shining,  white- 
veined  leaves,  and  the  monstrous  foliage  of  the  Great  Bur-dock 
(Arctium  majus),  suitable  for  the  banks  of  a  wood-traversing 
stream.  The  cut  leaves  of  the  Crisped  Tansy  (Tanacetum 
vulgare  var.  crispum),  and  perhaps  of  the  Ragwort  (Senecio 
Jacoba3a),  a  coarse-growing  plant,  with  the  rough,  undivided 
leaves  of  the  Great  Torch  Mullein  (Verbascum  Thapsus),  the 
Foxglove  (Digitalis),  and  the  Comfrey  (Symphytum),  and  the 
graceful  Fennel  (Foeniculum),  and  some  of  its  allied  Umbelli- 
fers,  such  as  the  Carrot,  deserve  notice.  The  leaves  of  the 
Carrot  are  often  most  exquisitely  tinted,  and  are  valuable  for 
table  decoration.  To  this  order  also  belongs  the  Sea  Holly 
(Eryngium  maritiraum),  with  its  glaucous  spiny  leaves,  very 
unique  in  appearance,  and  not  diflicult  to  cultivate  in  sandy 
soils. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  would  I  write  the  praise  of  the 
Great  Water  Dock  (Rumex  Hydrolapathum),  the  finest  of  our 
"  near-shore"  plants  as  far  as  foliage  is  concerned.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Colne,  near  West  Drayton,  it  may  be  seen  in  all 
its  grandeur. 

Others  might  have  been  n.entioned,  especially  among  smaller 
plants,  such  as  the  Wood  Spurge,  the  Hellebores,  the  Musk 
Mallow,  the  Columbine,  the  Cyclamen,  the  Lungwort,  the  Ivy- 
leaved  Toadflax,  Solomon's  Seal,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  the 
little  Moneywort  (Lysimachia  Nummularia),  which  turns  to  a 
lovely  pink  in  autumn  ;  but  the  above  are,  I  think,  the  best  of 
what  we  may  fairly  term  our  native  fine-foliaged  plants. 

G.  S.  BOULGER. 


Chamasropa  Fortune!  in  Lincolnshire. — I  have  a  beantiful 
specimen  of  this  hardy  Palm  which  has  been  planted  out  here  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Lincolnshire  for  these  last  ten  years,  and  has 
had  no  protection  except  a  straw  band  round  the  stem  every  winter. 
Of  this  plant  I  am  very  proud,  for  all  the  plants  that  I  have  seen  out- 
of-doors  have  been  wretched  objects  to  look  upon.  As  regards 
treatment,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  in  a  sheltered  spot,  where  no 
wind  can  reach  it.  Secondly,  it  must  be  protected  from  snow,  which 
breaks  all  the  leaves.  In  autumn,  say  the  end  of  November,  I  begin 
in  the  centre  and  tie  every  two  leaves  face  to  face  till  the  whole  are 
collected  like  a  fan  when  opened  oat.  I  then  take  eight  pantile  laths, 
tie  them  across  front  and  back,  making  a  frame  for  the  leaves  ;  and 
thus  they  remain  until  spring,  when  each  leaf  will  be  found  perfect. 
This  plant  had  eighteen  leaves  when  tied  up  perfect.— J.  Deane 
Waitk,  3[anl>y  lUctonj,  Louth. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  llewry. — In  Messrs.  Rodger,  McClelland, 
&  Co.'s  nnrsery,  at  Newry,  a  great  many  plants  are  now  very 
fully  in  tiower,  amongst  which  the  most  noteworthy  are — Hama- 
melis  arborea,  (juite  covered  with  blossoms;  Correa  cardinalis  and 
speciosa;  Azara  dentata,  going  off ;  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  rather 
later  than  nsual,  and  only  partially  flowering ;  Berberis  Beali ; 
Arbutus  Andrachne,  the  latest  to  flower  ;  Filaria  angustifolia,  flowers 
not  very  showy  ;  Schizostylis  roccinea,  one  of  the  very  best  late- 
flowering  herbaceous  plants  in  cultivation  ;  its  spikes  were  injured 
by  frost  about  Christmas  time,  but  they  are  now  recovering,  and  in  a 
few  days,  if  mild  weather  continue,  they  will  be  in  6ne  condition. 
Azara  Gilliesi  is  excellent  as  far  as  foliage  is  concerned  ;  it  is  as 
green  and  fresh  at  this  season  as  that  of  Ivy,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. — T.  S. 

Wintering  Bulbous-zooted  and   other  Hardy  Plants. — 

In  wet  districts  many  of  the  choicest  of  hardy  border  plants  perish, 
or  become  weakened  at  the  roots,  through  cold ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  by  protecting  the  roots  in  someway. 
At  the  Wellington  Nursery,  where  the  soil  is  cold,  such  plants  as  the 
rosy,    crimson-flowered   Bravoa  geminiSora,    SohizoatjliB  coccinea, 
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Tritonia  aurea,  and  Comtnelyna  ccelestis  are  anccesafully  preserved 
by  being  lifted  in  autumn,  and  having  their  roots  laid  in  dry  soil,  in 
cold  frames  or  sheds.  The  different  kinds  of  Oxalia,  too,  are  treated 
in  a  similar  manner ;  their  balba  have  now  started  into  growth,  and 
if  planted  in  March  or  April  they  will  flower  all  through  the  summer. 
The  bulb3  of  Arum  cornutumand  A.  maoulatum  are  laid  in  sand  in  a 
cool  shed,  a  way  in  which  they  keep  much  sounder,  and  are  more 
likely  to  grow  satisfactorily  than  those  left  in  the  open  ground,  even 
if  protected.  Many  more  plants  of  similar  character  would  be 
benefitted  by  being  treated  in  this  way,  and  an  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  having  the  ground  vacant,  so  that  it  could  be  thoroughly 
dug  and  manured  as  might  be  required. — S. 

Imported  Bulbs  of  Lilium  auratuta. — For  the  last  three 
years  I  have  purchased  annually  four  or  five  dozen  of  imported  bulbs, 
at  a  coat  of  about  Is.  each,  and  I  can  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hiirdy  (see  p.  49),  the  accuracy  of  which  your  eorreapondent 
"  Dunediu  "  questions  as  to  the  satisfaotory  results  to  be  obtained 
from  them.  The  sizes  ran  from  2:}  in.  to  Sj  in.  in  diameter,  and  all 
grew  satisfactorily,  and  produced  from  five  to  nine  iiowers  from  each 
bulb,  though  two  bore  respectively  twenty-seven  and  thirty-eight 
on  one  stem.  I  made  the  purchases  in  January,  and  had  them  potted 
three  in  O-in.  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  Vinery  till  they  started, soon 
after  which  they  were  put  into  a  frame  under  a  north  wall  till  the 
inclement  weather  was  passed.  Whoa  their  growth  was  completed 
they  were  transferred  to  my  conservatory.  Those  purchased  last  year 
began  to  bloom  in  August,  and  the  last  of  them  is  only  now  fading. 
Bj  slightly  forcing  those  purchased  iu  previous  years  I  have  had 
contiuuoua  bloom  for  nine  months.  In  the  north  of  England  I  have 
not  had  satisfactory  results  from  those  planted  outside. — T.  B. 

Is  a  Lily  an  Annual  Bulb  P — The  origin  of  a  Lily  is  a  germ 
or  seed-bud,  we  are  informed  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  trace  the 
Lily  from  the  seed,  and  follow  it  through  its  various  stages  up  to 
maturity  (its  flowering  period)  ?  If  a  Lily  dies  annually,  how  is  it 
that  the  bulb  grows  Larger  year  by  year  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
Lily  bulb  grown  from  seed  sown  last  year.  If  this  Lily  were  an 
annual,  this  little  bulb,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  Pea,  would  surely 
flower.  But  no;  it  will  continue  to  grow  for  a  few  years  to  come, 
and  J,hen  flower.  Common  sense,  therefore,  tells  me  that  the  Lily  is 
a  perennial.  That  the  germ  or  seed-bud  constitutes  one  of  the  modes 
of  reproduction  I  admit,  but  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  the  origin. — H. 

"  Dunedin  "  (see  p.  27)  quotes  a  writer  in  the  "  Journal  of 

Horticulture  "  as  saying,  "  the  same  bulb  has  thrown  up  a  spike," 
&c.  I  suspect  the  writer  only  meant  the  same  plant,  not  to  express 
an  opinion  what  part  of  the  bulb  produces  the  new  year's  flower. 
The  question  raised  by  *'  Dunedin  "  is  a  most  interesting  one  to  Lily 
growers.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lilies  like  Lilium  giganteum,  where 
the  old  bnlb  clearly  dies,  and  L.  superbnm,  where  only  the  new  bulb 
flowers,  give  facts  in  his  favour  ;  but  L.  tenuifolium  rather  points  the 
other  way.  I  especially  noticed  one  bulb  of  this  Lily  when  repotting 
it.  The  flower  of  1876  was  figured  in  Elwes'  "  Monograph  of  Lilies," 
Part  II.,  and  noticed  in  the  letterpress  for  the  unusual  number  of  its 
flowers — eleven.  Last  year  it  had  thirteen  flowers,  and  last  autumn 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  bulb  had  still  increased  in  size.  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  to  know  '*  Dunedin,"  or  even  who  he  is,  but  if  there 
be  any  Lilies  in  my  collection  which  he  has  not  had  access  to,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  see  him  here  next  potting  season,  and  to  take  up 
any  bulbs  he  would  like  to  examine. — George  P.  Wilson,  Heatlier. 
baiiTs,  Weyhridge  Heath. 

Early  Flowers  m  the  Isle  of  Wight. — The  following  is  a 
list  of  flowers  now  growing  in  the  open  garden  here  without  any 
artificial  heat  or  attention.  The  following  are  flowering  freely,  viz., 
purple  Veronica  (in  the  shape  of  large  shrubs),  Arbutus,  Bay,  white 
Broom,  Euonyraus,  Rosemary,  Lanrustinus,  Berberis,  yellow  Jasmine, 
yellow  Alyssum,  Roses  (of  several  good  kinds — dark  crimson,  pink, 
and  yelioiv  Tea-scented),  Fuchsias,  Nasturtium  (in  full  flower,  and 
with  leaves  unhurt  by  frost),  Mignonette  (luxuriant,  one  plant  being 
7  ft.  in  circumference).  Primroses  (various  kinds  besides  the  common 
yellow), Violets,  Periwinkle  (very  large  and  bearing  numerous  blooms). 
Wallflowers  (several  kinds).  Lavender  (in  flower),  red  Valerian, 
Stocks  (the  Ten. week,  Clove-scented,  and  Brompton  varieties), 
Virginian  Stock,  Carnations,  Candytuft,  Campanula  pyramid, 
alls.  Polyanthuses  (gold-laoed  and  other  kinds),  Saponaria  cala- 
briea,  white  Rocket,  Marigold,  Christmas  Roses,  &c.  Snowdrops 
are  in  full  flower  thus  early  (January  21).  Many  kinds  of  English 
Perns  are  in  perfection,  and  show  no  signs  of  dying  down.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  kitchen  garden  we  have  bad  Marrows  In  open  quarters 
without  any  protection  ;  a  dish  of  new  Potatoes  to-day  ;  Mint  quite 
12  in.  high  ;  Parsley  as  fine  ;  and  Fennel  16  in.  high.  Broad  Beans 
are  in  flower,  and  are  IS  in.  high.  Most  of  the  fra  t  and  ornamental 
trees   are    budding. — H.  W.  H.,   yfolverton,   St.   Lawrence,   Isle    of 
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Greenhouses  and  Pits. 

Take  plants  of  Libonias,  and  keep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  pit,  and  when  root  action  again  begins  transfer  them  to  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Divide  the  rhizomes  of  the  variegated. leaved  Acorus 
javanious,  and  keep  the  divided  portions  for  a  time  in  gentle  heat. 
From  male  Aucubas  in  flower  gather  the  pollen,  and  keep  it  dry 
between  bits  of  glass  for  future  use.  Start  into  growth,  in  a  warm 
pit,  tropical  Crinums.  Re. pot  and  start  some  HEemanthnses ;  they 
may  be  placed  upon  the  floor  in  a  warm  house  or  pit,  or  on  a  back  shelf. 
When  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost,  it  is  a  safe  practice  to  put  on 
a  little  fire  auSiciently  early  in  the  evening  to  get  some  heat  into  the 
pipes  in  good  time.  This,  amongst  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  will 
be  beneficial,  provided  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  40\ 
Should  continued  frost  set  in  be  careful  that  the  plants  are  not 
placed  too  near  the  pipes,  or  they  will  get  their  roots  dried  by  the 
heat.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  more  than  most  plants,  cannot 
bear  being  placed  iu  such  a  situation  ;  a  low  pit,  if  such  exist,  is  the 
beat  for  these  plants,  where  they  can  stand  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes, 
with  a  hot-water  pipe  round  it  to  exclude  f roat .  If  a  place  of 
this  description  be  at  hand,  they  will  make  satisfactory  progress,  and 
maintain  their  large  bottom  leaves  iu  a  healthy  state.  Cinerarias  do 
not  well  bear  heat  to  bring  them  on,  but;  if  the  seeds  be  sown  in  good 
time,  they  will  come  in  without  uaing  a  high  temperature.  The 
delicioualy-acented  Daphne  indica  ahould  find  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion, keeping  it  during  the  winter  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house, 
but  always  being  carefal  not  to  overwater  it.  If  a  few  plants  of 
Deutzia  gracilis  be  placed  in  a  warm  house,  they  will  come  on  gradu- 
ally into  flower.  Rhododendrons,  Callaa,  Tree  Cai'nations,  Helio- 
tropes, Mignonette,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Kalmias,  Jasmines,  Weigelaa,  Prauus  slnenala,  Lilacs,  Ghent  and 
Indian  Azaleas,  Camellias,  HIppeastrums,  Violets,  Pelargoniums 
of  different  sorts,  and  several  other  plants  might  be  brought  to  the 
flowering  stage  in  early  fruit. houses,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
greenhouse.  Such  as  are  soft-wooded  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  and  hard-wooded  deciduous  plants  should  be  placed 
by  themselves,  so  that  they  can  be  freely  syringed.  Violets,  if  planted 
out  in  frames  on  a  bottom-heat,  afford  more  flowers  than  under  any 
other  circumstances.  Proceed  with  the  staking  and  tying  of  sped, 
men  hard.wooded  plants.  Keep  Heaths  in  the  freest  ventilated 
portion  of  conservatories,  water  them  moderately,  and  neatly  stake 
them.  Remove  plants  of  Solanum  Capsicastrnm  when  the  berries 
begin  to  drop  or  shrivel,  and  save  a  few  of  the  beat  berries  for  seed. 
The  old  plants,  too,  may  be  saved  for  next  year's  fruiting,  by  placing 
them  under  the  stages  or  in  frames,  keeping  them  moderately  dry 
for  a  time,  then  pruning  them  back  closely,  and  planting  them 
outside  in  a  rich  border  in  April.  A  few  of  the  earliest-rested  plants 
of  Fuchsias  and  Lemon-scented  Verbenas  may  be  pruned  a  little, 
and  started  in  a  genial  warm  temperature;  just  give  the  others 
enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  from  being  dust-dry.  A  few  plants  of 
Lilium  auratum  may  now  be  brought  into  an  intermediate  house  to 
start ;  great  care  being  taken  in  watering,  until  the  shoots  have 
emerged  some  inches  from  the  soil. — T.  B. 

Orchids. 

The  material  to  be  used  in  potting  Orchida  should  be  kept  under 
cover,  for  if  left  in  the  open  air  it  becomes  saturated  with  water, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  it,  the  fibre,  decays.  Those,  who 
have  their  peat  ont-of-doors  should  place  some  under  a  shed,  in  order 
that  it  may  get  dry  by  the  time  it  is  wanted.  If  very  wet,  it  may  bo 
built  up  one  turf  wide  round  a  shed,  a  space  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  being 
left  between  each  turf  to  facilitate  the  drying  process.  Sphagnum 
Mesa  to  be  kept  aa  sweet  aa  poasible  and  in  a  living  state  ;  it  should, 
be  placed  on  a  loft  over  some  cold,  airy  shed,  or  on  some  boards 
over  the  rafters.  Do  not  preaa  too  great  a  bulk  of  Sphagnum  together, 
otherwiae  it  will  turn  sour,  and  when  used  injure  the  plants.  Living 
Sphagnum  Moss  is  in  many  cases  a  test  of  good  culture.  It  has  beou 
said  that  if  cultivators  can  only  succeed  in  growing  the  Sphagnum, 
the  plants  potted  in  it  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  demand  for 
Orchid  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  vases,  ladies'  hair,  &c.,  is  un- 
usually great,  and  auch  choice  varietiea  aa  Odontogloaaura  Blnnti,  0. 
pnlchellum,  Coelogyne  criatata,  L^lia  albida,  L.  ancepa,  Angitecura 
sesquipedale,  PhalEenopsis  grandiflora,  Schilleriana,  and  amabilis, 
and  Cattleya  Trlanaa  should  be  grown  in  dozens.  Dendrobium 
heterocarpum  is  one  that  should  have  a  place  in  every  collection ,  not 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  so  much  as  for  its  perfume. 
Cattleya  maxima  should  be  more  common  than  it  is  ;  and  if  grown  in 
the  Mexican  house,  it  is  almost  certain  to  do  well.  It  requires  little 
shade  during  summer,  and  will  produce  blooms  late  in  aatumn.  Den. 
drobium  chrysanthum  should  now  be  put  in  baskets  or  top-dressed,  as 
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the  case  may  require.  It  shonld  also  be  aupplied  ouoe  a  week  with 
weak  raaaure-waber,  and  the  young  growths  should  be  sprinkled  on 
bright  days  with  pure  water.  This  species  should  be  suspended  at  the 
warm  en  i  of  the  Cattleya  house  until  it  has  completed  its  growth,  when 
it  should  be  placed  iu  a  house  to  ripen  free  from  shade.  Keep  plants 
of  Disa  grandiflora  well  supplied  with  water  after  they  have  begun 
to  grow ;  also  Odontoglossum  Blunti,  0.  Pesoatori,  Onoidium  mao- 
ranthum,  and  Masdevallias,  all  of  which  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  in  order  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  Moss  iu  a  free.growing  state. 
The  latter  should  be  encouraged  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  pots. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  plants  and  to  make  a  list  of  such  as 
require  re-potting.  Great  care  will  now  be  required,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  regular  temperature,  which  should  be  allowed  to  fall  a  few 
degrees  rather  than  rise ;  less  moisture  should  also  be  used. 

Hardy  Flowers,  Alpiae  Plants,  and  the  Wild  Garden. 

An  herbaceous  border  should  be  situated  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
with  an  aspect  fairly  open  to  the  sun,  and  not  overshadowed  by  trees. 
It  shonld  be  about  8  ft.  wide,  and  backed  up  by  a  bank  of  evergreen 
shrubs.  This  is  au  important  point.  Even  the  colours  of  our  most 
brilliant  flowering  plants  are  more  effective  when  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  those  varying  shades  of  neutral  tints  which  are  available 
in  our  mixed  shrubbery.  There  are  few  places  where  a  border  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  formed.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it 
should  be  straight ;  a  good  bold  sweeping  curve  is,  in  some  respects, 
preferable,  as  it  reduces  stiffness  and  formality,  which,  if  not  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  au  herbaceous  border,  should  be  a  matter  of  import- 
ance. Having  selected  a  border,  the  next  point  will  be  the  character 
of  the  soil.  If  it  is  necessary  to  invade  the  lawn,  all  the  better,  as 
the  majority  of  these  plants  have  a  liking  for  fresh  soil ;  therefore, 
after  the  removal  of  the  turf,  test  the  drainage,  and  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  part  of  the  border  becoming  waterlogged  ; 
rather  put  in  an  extra  drain  than  run  any  risk,  and  let  the  drains  be, 
if  possible,  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  par. 
tial  to  these  aerial  arteries.  If  the  soil  be  a  strong  clay,  instead  of 
removing  a  portion  of  the  clay  and  replacing  it  with  loam,  raise  the 
border  to  a  height  of  13  in.  or  15  in.  There  are  exceptions;  but,  as 
a  rule,  herbaceous  plants  like  a  tolerably  stiff  and  retentive  soil.  The 
front  of  the  border,  where  the  dwarfer  and  more  delicate-rooting 
plants  will  be  placed,  may  require  some  of  the  sub-soil  taking  out,  so 
as  to  secure  a  depth  of  about  12  in.  above  the  clay  bottom.  This 
done,  give  a  good  dressing  of  well-decomposed  manure,  such  as  au 
old  Mushroom-bed  will  furnish  ;  au  equal  proportion  of  leaf-soil,  and 
about  a  barrowf ul  to  every  6  ft.  of  border  of  old  mortar  or  plaster 
from  any  old  buildings,  or  the  same  quantity  of  sand.  Dig  over  the 
whole  to  the  full  depth  of  soil,  so  as  to  thoroughly  mingle  the  mate- 
rials together ;  it  must  then  be  left  loose  till  early  in  March,  when  it 
will  be  in  a  condition  for  planting.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  light  sandy 
nature,  and  lying  on  a  gravelly  sub-aoil,  remove  a  portion  of  the  gravel 
by  trenching,  and  if  it  be  at  all  possible,  the  use  of  an  equal  amount  of 
strong  soil,  incorporating  this  with  the  natural  soil — adding  manure  of 
a  somewhat  stronger  character  tbau  recommended  under  the  previous 
conditions,  and  omitting  the  leaf-mould  and  the  mortar-rubbish  as 
unnecessary  in  this  case.  Circumstances  may  occur  iu  which  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  remove  some  pt  the  shrubs,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  width  of  border.  In  this  case  the  treatment  will  be  differ, 
ent.  The  remarks  on  drainage  will  hold  good,  but  the  ground  must 
be  trenched  at  least  2  ft.  deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  as 
opened,  4  In.  or  5  in.  of  any  strong  manure  maybe  placed,  and  as  the 
first  spit  of  soil  is  turned  over  on  the  top  of  the  manure,  it  should  be 
trodden  well  down,  so  aa  to  give  it  firmness.  The  trenching  process 
completed,  a  surface-dressing  of  materials,  the  same  as  those  previ- 
ously described,  should  be  lightly  forked  in.  It  will  be  well,  even 
though  a  couple  of  months  intervene  between  the  formation  and  the 
final  planting,  to  tread  the  border  well  over  and  thoroughly  consoli- 
date it,  as  herbaceous  plants  like  a  firm  root-hold.  Light  surface  soil 
tends  to  surface-rooting,  and  thus  incapacitates  plants  from  passing 
unscathed  through  even  a  moderate  drought. — J.  C.  N. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  the  buds 
of  which  are  fast  swelling,  should  now  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon 
as  possible.  After  planting,  all  should  receive  a  good  mulching  of 
half-rotten  litter  ;  and  if  the  appearance  of  this  be  objectionable, 
scatter  a  little  fine  soil  over  it.  Trees  should  never  be  planted  in  a 
hollow,  but  on  the  summit  or  side  of  hills.  In  such  positions  they 
always  look  more  natural,  and  show  off  to  better  advantage,  and 
help  to  bring  out  any  slight  undulations  in  the  ground  iu  the  most 
favourable  manner.  If  the  weather  continue  mild,  Auoubas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Box,  and  plants  of  this  kind,  that  always  lift  with  good 
balls  of  earth,  may  be  moved  with  comparative  safety.  April  is  a 
good  month  for  transplanting  evergreens,  and  any  choice  specimens 


should  be  left  till  that  time.  The  ground  between  rows  of  Conifers 
not  intended  to  be  removed  this  spring  should  be  dug  over,  but  not 
so  as  to  injure  the  roots.  A  rough  weeding  is  necessary  before  dig. 
ging,  otherwise  the  overturning  of  the  soil  transplants  the  weeds. 
When  the  layers  of  deciduous  plants,  such  as  Limes,  Planes,  Poplars, 
Cornuses,  &o.,  are  suflioiently  rooted,  they  should  be  removed  and 
transplanted,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  ground  being  dug.  Insert  out. 
tings  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  sheltered  places,  such  as  in 
narrow  borders,  at  the  base  of  walls  or  hedges,  in  rows  6  in.  apart, 
and  1  in.  or  thereabout  between  the  cuttings,  which  should  consist  of 
last  year's  wood  cut  into  pieces  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  long.  Limes, 
Poplars,  Elders,  Weigelas,  Spirsais  (such  as  prnnifolia),  Ribes,  Deut- 
zias,  Cornuses,  Buddleas,  deciduous  Magnolias,  Viburnums,  Jasminnm 
uudiflorum.  Willows,  and  many  other  plants  may  be  increased  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  this  way  between  January  and  March.  Retain 
the  covering  of  Birch  branches  and  other  material  laid  over  beds  of 
seedling  Rhododendrons,  Arbutuses,  Cotoneaaters,  &c. ;  and  should 
hard  frost  come,  give  some  additional  covering.  Transplant  Conifers 
of  various  ages,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the 
rows. 

Indoor   Fruit. 
In   the   event   of   severe    weather   setting    in,    it   will    be   wiser 
to  economise   the    strength    of    Peach    and    Nectarine    trees    than 
to  push  them  on  with  extra  fire  heat,  as  a  little  loss  of  time  can 
always  be  made   up  when  the  weather  is  favourable.     Continue  to 
maintain  a  sweet  moist  growing  atmosphere  by  means  of  frequent 
syringings,  and  damping  all  wall  and  border  surfaces.     Endeavour  to 
admit  a   little  fresh  air  every  day,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  ;  easterly  winds  demxud  caution.    If  the  houses 
be  close-glazed,  a  very  little  top-air  may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  all 
right  during  the  blooming  period.     Maintain  a  temperature  of  from 
50''  to  55°  at  night,  allowing  a  rise  of  from  15°  to  20°,  with  sun-heat. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  in  the  seeds  of  early  Melons,  which  should 
be   started  in  a   steady  bottom-heat   of  80°.     A   bed   of  sweetened 
litter  and  leaves  should  be  ready  in  a  heated  pit  or  house,  in  which 
to   plunge  the  seed  pots.     Sow  in  dry  loam;  one  seed   should  be 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  covered  very  lightly.     Place 
the  pots  on  the  fermenting  material  in  the  pit,  and  fill  in  between 
them  with  sawdust,  which  is  clean  and  keeps  down  rank  steam.     No 
water  should  be  given  until  the  seeds  have  germinated.      Water  at  a 
temperature  of  80''-  must  be  used.     See  that  the   borders  in  which 
Pig  trees  are  growing  are  thoroughly  moistened  to  the  bottom,  and 
begin  forcing  with  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night,  syringing  the  trees 
freely  with  tepid  water,  and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere.     As 
the  trees  begin  to  grow,  gradually   increase  the  temparature,  and 
rigidly  attend  to  stopping  the  shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth    joint  by 
pinching  the  points.     For  starting  pot  Figs,  no  heat  is  so  genial  as 
that  contributed  by  fermenting  manure,  and  for  this  purpose  a  bed  of 
it  inside  the  pits  and  in  which  the  pots  could  be  plunged  so  as  to  have 
a  bottom-heat   of  75°  or  80°,  is   of  material  benefit  to   the   plants. 
Attend  to  re-potting  plants,  and  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in   the  pots   with   horse-droppings,  or    other   rich   manure.     When 
Cherries  are  forced  early,  the  temperature  must  be  kept  low,  never 
allowing  it  to  rise  above  50°  at  night  until  the  fruit  is  set.     When 
they  are  in  flower,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  a  little,  and  a  little 
fire. heat  and  ventilation  given  at  the  same  time.     For  early  forcing, 
Strawberry  plants  with  good  plump  crowns  should  be  selected ;  and 
those  in  rather  small  pots,  with  good  matted  roots,  always  set  their 
fruit  the  best.    Introduce  them,  according  to  demand,  into  a  pit.  Peach 
house,  or  Vinery,  having  at  first  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night, 
and  keep  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass.     When  they  are  in  bloom, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  set,  increase  the  temperature  about   10°,  and 
always  keep  them  in  airy  positions,  and  well  attended  to  as  regards 
watering.     Muscats  require  5°  more   heat  from  the  time   they  are 
coming  into  bloom  until  they  are  mature  than  any  other  sorts.     In 
Vineries,  where  all  the  shoots  have  been  once  stopped,  the  tempera, 
ture  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  85*  before  giving  a  little  air  at  the 
top ;  but  no  favourable  opportunity  should   bo  neglected  to  admit 
fresh  air,  as  growing  Vines  stand  very  much  in  need  of  it  at  this 
season.     Attention  must  be  given  to  the  thinning   of  bunches  and 
berries  on  permanent  Vines.     When  all  have  been  thinned,  the  inside 
border  must  be  supplied  with  a  copious  watering.     If  this   can  bo 
had  of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  so  much  the  better.     A  dusting 
of  guano  may  with  advantage  be  put  all  over  the   surface  of  the 
border  before  watering.     When  plants  that  are  liable  to  be  infested 
by  red  spider  are  placed  in  Vineries,  a  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  on 
them.     If  syringing  be  discontinued  when  the  bunches  are  in  blootc, 
it  should  be  resumed  immediately  after  the  fruit  has  fairly  set.     No 
time  shonld  be  lost  in  pruning  late  Vines,  and  cleaning  the  rods  and 
house  with  as  much  care  as  has  been  exercised  in  former  ones.    After 
this  has  been  accomplished,  admit  all  the  air  possible,  so  that  the 
Vines  may  have  that  rest  before  being  started  again  which  the 
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constant  firing  has  hitherto  prevented  them  from  enjoying.  Any  odd 
bunches  of  frait  still  hanging  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
these  proceedings,  but  be  cut  and  stored  in  the  fruit.room. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

In  pruning  orchard  trees,  have  every  branch  clear  of  its  neighbour, 
and  so  thinned  that,  when  windy,  they  do  not  chafe  together.  The 
long  and  ugly  spurs  should  be  shortened  back  by  cutting  a  few  off 
each  year,  and  in  this  manner  gradually  getting  rid  of  all.  Lichen 
and  Moss  must  be  cleared  off,  and,  it  necessary  for  its  thorough 
destruction,  the  stems  and  branches  painted  with  a  mixture  of  quick, 
lime  and  soot.  A  good  dressing  of  either  freah  soil  or  manure  should 
afterwards  be  given  ;  and  it  digging  amons'st  the  trees  be  impractic. 
able,  leave  it  as  a  mulching  over  the  roots.  Raspberries  should,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  be  thinned  out ;  all  the  old  fruiting  canes  of  ]a9t 
year  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  new  canes  regulated,  after  which  give 
the  ground  a  good  coat  of  rotten  manure.  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes  may  be  pruned,  and  the  branches  of  each  well  thinned  out. 
All  kinds  are  best  pruned  on  the  spur  principle,  with  the  exception 
of  Black  Currants,  and  these  bear  the  finest  fruit  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  year.  Planting  all  kinda  of  hardy  fruit,  when  the  ground 
is  in  suitable  condition,  should  be  pushed  forward,  as  it  is  desirable 
that  such  work  should  be  completed  early.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  trees  growing  too  freely,  which  require  root-pruning  to  induce 
greater  fruitf ulness. — W.  W. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

As  soon  as  the  sarface  of  the  soil  is  dry  enough,  go  over  such  crops 
as  Spinach,  Onions,  Lettuce,  &o.,  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  The  sooner 
all  vacant  plots  of  land  are  trenched  or  dug  the  better.  Finish 
planting  Box  or  other  edgings  ;  turn  the  gravel  paths,  and  have  them 
thoroughly  trampled  and  rolled  down.  Sow  early  Peas  in  warm, 
sheltered  positions  ;  Ringleader  and  William  the  First  are  suitable  ; 
or,  for  small  gardens,  Tom  Thnmb  or  Beck's  Gem  may  be  substituted. 
The  dwarf  Fan  or  Cluster  Bean  is  a  good  companion  for  the  Gem 
Pea  J  it  is  very  prolific,  and  occupies  little  space.  A  few  early 
Potatoes  may  also  be  planted  in  a  warm  position,  but  unless  the 
means  are  at  hand  for  protecting  them  when  they  come  np,  the 
chances  of  success  are  remote.  Early  Horn  Carrots  may  now  be 
sown,  but  in  cold  positions  Carrot  seeds  lie  a  long  time  in  the  ground, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  will,  for  very  early  crops,  be  better 
to  cut  a  wide  trench,  and  fill  it  with  warm  manure;  cover  it  with 
5  in.  or  6  in.  of  light  soil,  and  protect  it  with  glass  or  other 
covering.  Sow  a  few  Wood's  Frame  and  French  Breakfast  Radishes 
and  protect  them  as  suggested.  Where  an  autumn  supply  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  required,  a  box  or  two  should  now  be 
sown  under  glass.  Plant  out  from  the  seed  bed  autumn-sovvn 
Cabbages  to  succeed  those  planted  last  September.  Stir  the 
soil  with  a  fork  between  the  rows  of  early  Cabbages,  select- 
ing a  drying  day  for  the  operation,  and  afterwards  earth  them  up. 
Make  a  small  sowing  of  Celery,  in  pans  or  boxes  in  heat,  for  flavour, 
ing  purposes.  When  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  the  ground  in  good 
working  condition,  a  portion  of  the  autumn-aown  Onions  should  be 
transplanted.  Select  for  them  a  piece  of  land  that  was  manured  and 
deeply  dug  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  ;  wheel  on  a  good  dressing 
of  charcoal  dust  or  charred  refuse,  spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface, 
and  rake  or  fork  it  in.  Soot  also  may  at  all  times  be  beneficially 
applied.  Make  the  ground  tolerably  firm,  and  put  in  the  plants,  not 
too  deeply,  1  ft.  row  from  row,  and  4  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  Make 
a  sowing  of  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower  in  pans  in  heat.  Take  up 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes ;  select  the 
best  for  use;  place  them  in  a  cool  cellar  or  shed,  with  a  little  dry 
sand  strewed  over  them  to  keep  them  from  shrivelling. 

Vegetable  Forcing. 

In  fine  weather  give  as  much  air  as  can  be  done  safety  to  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  &c.  Earth  np  early  Potatoes  that  may  require  it  with  light 
rich  soil  that  has  lain  in  a  warm  shed  a  few  days.  Potatoes  with  their 
tops  near  the  glass  must  be  well  covered  up  at  night,  to  prevent  the 
frost  inj  uring  them.  When  the  early  Radishes  have  all  been  drawn  from 
amongst  Ihe  first  crop  of  early  Horn  Carrots,  thin  out  the  latter  to 
about  1  in.  apart,  and,  in  order  to  fill  np  the  holes  and  level  displaced 
soil,  sift  a  little  fine  rich  soil  all  over  the  bed,  and  then  moisten  with 
tepid  water. 

Diary. 

January  28. — Sowing  Marrow  Pea  is  boxes  for  making  Green  Pea 
soup.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Coleus,  Pelargoniums,  Alternautheras, 
Fuchsias,  and  Ageratums.  Getting  more  Stawberries  into  gentle  heat,  and 
removing  more  forward  ones  to  the  Peach-house.  Getting  on  with  prun- 
ing and  nailing.    Turning  over  Mushroom  manure  to  sweeten. 

Jan.  89. — Sowing  Sweet  Basil,  and  pot  Marjoi-am ;  also  nine  rows 
of  William  I.  Peas  on  a  warm  border.  Planting  an  early  border  with 
Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.    Top-dressing  a  Vine  border  (Lady  Downes) 


with  a  mixture  of  new  loam,  old  plaster  mortar,  charcoal  and  horse 
manure.  Proceeding  with  the  digging  and  trenching  as  far  as  the  weather 
will  permit. 

Jan.  30. — Sowing  another  frame  with  Wood's  Early  Frame  Radish: 
also  an  early  border.  Planting  a  three-light  frame  with  Ashleaf  Kidney 
Potatoes  that  have  boen  previously  started.  Looking  over  Pelargoniums, 
pinking  off  dead  leaves,  and  stopping  them  where  recxuired.  Turning  over 
leaves  and  manure  in  Muscat-houses,  and  adding  a  little  more  hot 
material,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moist  temperature. 

Jan.  31. — Sowing  Cyclamen  seeds  in  gentle  heat.  Putting  in  cut- 
tings of  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  and  Petunias.  Giving  late 
Peach-house  a  good  watering.  Getting  peat  and  loam  into  Vineries  to 
%varm,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  potting  Pines.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles, 
tiiking  oat  any  had  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required. 
Making  up  hotbeds  for  Potatoes  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &a. 

Februar.7  1.— Potting  off  Pelargoniums.  Cutting  back  large 
Fuchsias,  and  putting  them  into  gentle  heat.  Moving  Cinerarias,  Calceo- 
larias, Verbenas,  aud  other  plants  into  a  large  pit  for  purposes  of  fumiga- 
tion. Covering  up  another  Seakale  bed,  and  filling  up  another  three - 
light  frames  with  Asparagus  for  forcing.  Getting  more  Rhubarb  roots 
into  Mushroom  house  to  force ;  also  a  little  more  Dandelion  and 
Chicory. 

Feb.  2. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Nasturtiums  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mums.  Looking  over  Parsley  in  frames,  and  picking  out  all  decayed 
leaves.  Cleaning  up  pleasure-grounds,  aud  rolling  down  all  gravel 
walks  firmly.  Looking  over  fruit-room  and  removing  all  fruit  that  are 
bad.  Cleaning  up  kitchen  garden  walks.  Looking  over  Pines,  aud  water- 
ing them  where  required.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert— Pines,  Grapes,  Pears, 
Apples,  and  Nuts.  G.  W.  P.,  Dorset. 


CISTERNS   FOR    STORING   RAIN-WATER. 
There  are  a  few  things  to  be  determined  accurately  before  a  cistern 
is  made ;  these  are  the  locality,  the   depth,  the  form,  the  capacity, 
the  material,  the  cost,  and  the  manner  of  constructing  and  preserving 


Fig.  1. — Cement  Cistern  (arched). 

it.  The  locality  in  which  a  cistern  is  built  should  be  such  as  will  be 
convenient  for  receiving  the  supply  of  water,  and  also  for  drawing  it 
for  use,  and  it  must,  by  all  means,  be  either  naturally  so  placed  that 
surface  water  cannot  enter  it,  or  it  must  be  made  so  artificially  by 
raising  a  low  mound  around  it.  The  depth  should  be  such  as  to 
maintain  a  proper  coolness  in  summer,  and  prevent  freezing  in 
winter.  The  top  of  the  cistern  should  therefore  be  not  less  than  3  ft. 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  shape  should  be  that  which 
will  give  the  greatest  strength  with  the  largest  capacity.  Both  of 
these  are  gained  by  using  the  circular  form  both  for  the  sides  and 
the  bottom  and  top.  Where  the  greatest  strength  ia  required,  aa  in 
loose  sandy  soil,  an  egg  form  will  give  this,  and  with  very  little  loss 
in  capacity.  The  usual  form  ia  shown  at  Fig.  1,  and  there  is  no 
better  shape  than  thia  where  strength  is  the  first  consideration. 
Where  economy  of  space  and  material  is  desired,  the  form  shown  at 
Fig.  2  may  be  adopted.  This  is  circular,  and  a  circle  encloses  more 
space  than  any  other  figure  having  the  same  length  of  line  around  it. 
The  top,  if  of  brick  or  stone,  should  be  arched,  or  if  covered  with 
timber  and  earth,  the  most  durable  kind  of  wood  should  be  procured. 
In  the  latter  case  the  ends  of  the  timbers  should  have  a  bearing  of  at 
least  2  ft.  on  the  earth  at  each  side  of  the  cistern,  and  should  be 
bedded  in  cement,  aa  shown  at  Fig.  3.  The  capacity  may  easily  be 
found  by  taking  the  diameter  in  feet  and  multiplying  it  by  itself, 
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thus  getting  the  square  o£  the  diameter.  This  is  reduced  to  round 
meaaare  by  multiplying  it  by  .7851,  and  cutting  off  the  last  four 
figures.  A  sufficiently  near  approach  may  bo  made  by  taking  three- 
quarters  of  the  square  as  the  round  measure.  This  gives  the  area  in 
square  feet,  and  for  every  foot  in  depth  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained.  As  there  are  7i  gallons  in  every  cubic  foot  of  water,  and 
30  gallons  in  a  birrel,  the  number  of  barrels  contained  in  any  size 
may  be  soon  ascertained.  By  donbliug  the  diameter  the  contents  are 
increased  four  times.  Thns  a  round  cistern  4  ft.  in  diameter  will 
hold  a  little  over  3  barrels  for  every  foot  in  depth  ;  it  8  ft.  in 
diameter,  it  will  hold  12^  barrels  for  every  foot  j  but  if  13  ft.  in 


Fig.  2.— Cylindrical  Brick  Cistern. 

diameter,  it  will  hold  nine  times  as  much,  for  if  the  diameter  is 
enlarged  three  times,  the  contents  are  increased  nine  times  ;  and  if 
enlarged  four  times,  the  cistern  will  hold  sixteen  times  as  much 
water  for  every  foot  in  depth.  Thus  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by 
making  the  cistern  as  wide  as  possible.  Cisterns  should  be  con- 
Btructed  of  the  most  durable  materials  ;  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  water,  these  must  be  perfectly  insoluble  and  unchangeable. 
Good  hard-burnt  brick,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  or,  as  it  is  other- 
wise called,  water-lime,  because  it  will  set  hard  under  water,  is  the 
best  material.     The  next  best,  or  as  good  under  some  circumstances. 


Fig.  3.— Cement  Cistern,  covered  with  plank. 

is  stone.  Stone,  however,  being  more  bulky  than  brick,  requires  a 
larger  excavation,  and  therefore  costs  more  for  labour.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  brick,  cement  alone  makes  an  excellent  material  both  for 
durability  and  cleanliness.  Wood  of  any  kind  should  never  bo  used, 
as  it  quickly  decomposes,  and  charges  the  water  with  poisonous 
substances,  which  produce  disease.  The  coat  of  constructing  a 
cistern  will  depend  upon  its  size  and  the  material  selected.  The 
leDgth  of  wall  around  it  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter 
by  three  and  one-fifth.  Thns  one  8  ft.  in  diameter  will  be  over  25  ft. 
around  it.  Fourteen  bricks  will  lay  1  square  ft.  of  wall  8  in.  or  one 
brick  thick ;  twenty.five  will  lay  1  square  ft.,  12  in.  or  one  and  a  half 
brick  thick.    Thus  for  every  foot  in  height  an  8.ft.  cistern  will 


require  350  bricks  it  the  wall  be  one  brick  lengthwise  thick,  or  180 
if  it  is  a  half-brick  thick.  For  a  small  cistern  the  bricks  may  be  laid 
in  this  manner,  but  those  over  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter  should  have 
an  8-in.  wall  to  resist  the  outside  pressure,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
of  gravel  or  sand.  To  lay  1000  bricks,  two  barrels  of  cement  will  be 
required  if  used  clear,  but  there  may  be  one  barrel  of  sand  used  to 
one  of  cement  without  any  danger  of  weakening  the  wall.  Where 
expense  is  no  object  as  compared  with  durability,  we  would  use  clear 
cement.  Where  the  wall  is  made  of  cement,  it  should  be  of  such 
thickness  as  will  perfectly  sustain  the  sides  of  the  excavation  ;  bat  it 
the  soil  be  solid  clay  or  hard  gravel,  a  2.in.  or  3.in.  wall  will  be  strong 
enough.  If  the  sides  be  of  sand  or  loose  gravel,  the  wall  should  be 
4  in.  thick.  The  manner  of  constructing  the  cistern  is  as  follows  : 
The  excavation  having  been  made  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  thick, 
ness  of  the  wall,  the  bottom  should  be  first  covered  with  brick,  or 
with  a  layer  of  cement;  a  fiat  stone  should  be  p'aced  in  the  centre 
to  stand  upon.  If  the  cistern  be  of  brick,  nothing  further  need  be 
done  than  to  place  a  layer  of  cement  smoothly  and  bed  the  bricks 
closely  upon  it,  beginning  in  the  centre  and  laying  them  in  circles 
with  the  outer  ends  further  apart  than  the  inner  ones,  and  keeping 
the  spaces  equal  and  even.  When  the  bottom  is  covered,  ceoient 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  spaces  with  the  trowel.  The 
cement  should  be  mixed  so  thin  as  to  spread  very  easily.  The  wall 
should  be  in  the  same  manner  until  the  top  is  reached.  The  last  few 
rows  should  be  laid  so  that  the  bricks  incline,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  If 
the  wall  be  of  csment,  the  bottom  should  be  first  laid,  and  then  as 
much  of  the  wall  as  will  stand  firmly  until  it  is  set.  When  this  is 
done,  a  thin  layer  of  cement  should  be  laid  upon  the  earth  up  to  the 
top,  just  as  a  mason  would  plaster  a  wall.  This  will  hold  to  the  earth 
and  soon  set,  and  prevent  loose  sand  from  falling  down.  The  portion 
of  cement  left  to  set  should  be  made  rough  and  uneven  at 
the  top,  so  that  a  good  joint  may  be  made  when  the  next  is 
laid  on.  As  soon  as  the  first  part  is  set,  more  wall  may  be  built 
up,  and  so  on  until  the  top  is  reached.  As  this  is  reached,  the 
wall  should  be  made  thicker,  and  the  top  should  be 
beveled  off,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  so  as  to  give  support  for  the  arch.  In 
case  of  loose  earth,  which  renders  the  excavation  difficult  to  be  made, 
the  plastering  may  be  begun  at  the  top,  and  as  1  ft.  in  depth  is  dug 
out,  the  side  may  be  covered  1  in.  thick  with  a  coarse  cement,  made 
by  mixing  one  part  of  hydraulic  lime  with  four  parts  of  coarse,  sharp 
sand.  This  will  confine  the  loose  earth  and  prevent  caving.  A  second 
coat  of  richer  cement,  and  a  finishing  coat  may  be  laid  on,  when  the 
whole  is  dug  and  covered  with  mortar.  After  the  rough  wall  is  built 
a  finishing  coat  of  clear  cement,  made  very  thin,  should  be  laid  on, 
and  when  this  is  perfectly  dry  a  final  finish  should  be  made  by  wash, 
ing  the  surface  over  with  a  thin  wash  of  cement  and  water  laid  on 
with  a  brush.  This  closes  up  all  the  cracks.  It  desired  to  have  an 
insoluble  surface,  the  wall  may  be,  lastly,  brushed  over  with  a  solu. 
tion  of  water-glass  (silicate  of  soda  and  potash)  ;  this  combines  with 
the  lime  of  the  cement,  and  makes  a  coating  of  silicate  of  lime,  which 
does  not  flavour  the  water.  This  will  form  naturally,  in  course  of 
time,  from  the  cement  itself,  but  it  may  be  made  at  once  by  using 
the  water-glass.  One  barrel  of  cement,  mixed  with  two  barrels  of 
sand,  will  make  9  cubic  ft. of  mortar,  and  this  will  make  1  ft.  in  height 
of  wall  4  in.  thick  around  an  8-f t.  cistern.  Thus  12  barrels  of  cement 
and  24  barrels  of  sand  will  be  required  to  make  the  bottim 
and  the  wall  ot  a  cistern  8  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep,  or  holding  125 
barrels  of  water.  One  extra  barrel  of  cement  will  be  needed  for  the 
fioishing  coat,  and  another  with  5  barrels  of  sand,  or  half  sand  and 
halt  gravel,  for  the  floor  for  the  timber  covering.—"  American  Agri. 
cnltnrist."  [Concerning  these  cisterns,  Mr.  Simpson,  Wortley  Hall, 
near  Sheffield,  writes  to  us  as  follows  ;  — "We  have  a  number  ot  cisterns 
made  here  in  the  way  just  recommjnded  both  above  and  below 
ground,  and  nothing  could  be  better  or  more  enduring.  If  they  do 
crack,  a  lick  of  cement  puts  all  right  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  always 
worth  while,  however,  to  line  the  hole  or  excavation  nith  a  single 
brick  first  rather  than  lay  the  cement  on  the  earth  at  once,  unless 
the  soil  be  hard  and  firm."] 


Sewage  and  Market  Gardening'. — Market  gardeners  admit 
that  sewage  farms  have  great  advantage  over  their  culture  in  being 
supported  by  the  constant  regulated  supply  ot  water  to  the  city,  and 
in  being  protected  from  drougnts  and  the  irregularities  of  rainfalls. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  sewer  manure  farms  have  a  peculiar 
advantage  over  the  market  garden  farms,  as  well  as  ordinary  farms, 
in  the  ready  and  superior  means  of  feeding  the  plants  by  liquified  as 
compared  with  the  common  feeding  by  the  solid  manures.  I  have 
known  a  liquid-manure  farmer  who  regulated  his  plant-feeding  as  he 
wanted  woody  fibre,  the  leaf,  or  the  fruit  developed,  and  who  at 
will  could  change  the  colour  ot  the  leaves  in  twenty.four  hours. 
This  could  not  be  accomplished  with  solid  manures.    By  the  liquified 
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manure  cnltnre  the  character  of  the  produce  is  largely  changed ; 
there  ia  a  larger  prodnction  of  farinaceons  and  saccharine  matter. 
The  liquified  manure  culture  converts  some  plants  almost  into  new 
ones.  The  eewaged  Rhubarbs  have  been  sought  for  their  excellence 
to  make  champagne  or  a  superior  still  hock.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  liquified  manure  culture  will  develop  and  accustom  the  people 
to  new  and  superior  edibles  as  common  food,  to  give  relief  from  the 
terrible  consequences  of  main  dependence  on  single  crops — an  evil 
against  which  the  increasing  insect  visitations  are  giving  additional 
national  warnings. — Edwin  Chadwick,  Pari;  Cottage,  East  Sheen. 


THE  CAYE  MUSHROOM. 
fOontinued  from  p.  68.) 
Soilinrj  the  Beds. 
To  soil  a  bed  is  to  even  the  whole  of  its  surface  with  a 
layer  of  soil  specially  prepai-ed  for  the  purpose,  and  about  |  in. 
in  thickness.  The  Paris  Mushroom  growers  use  for  this  pur- 
pose the  chips  and  powder  of  the  stone  which  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  quarry,  and  which  may  be  procured  in  large  quanti- 
ties either  on  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  shaft.  This  rubbish  is  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  the  finer  portions  mixed  with  fine,  light,  dry  earth, 
in  the  proportions  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
The  mixture  is  then  watered  so  as  to  form  a  dry  paste,  in  which 
the  fingers  will  leave  an  impression.  The  addition  of  the  earth 
to  the  powdered  stone  favours  the  development  of  the  Mush- 
room. In  the  quarries  the  earth  for  soiling  the  beds  is 
brought  to  the  spot  in  baskets,  carried  ou  the  back  in  knapsack 
fashion,  and  placed  in  heaps  in  the  paths  which  separate  the 
beds  from  each  ether.  It  is  then  uniformly  spread  over  the 
beds  by  means  of  a  wooden  shovel,  about  6  in.  in  width,  with  a 
short  handle.  The  layer,  which  should  be  about  f  in.  in  thick- 
ness, is  pressed  lightly  down  by  the  shovel  and  smoothed,  in 
order  that  it  may  adhere  firmly  to  the  bed.  It  is  then  watered 
by  a  very  fine-rosed  can,  audit  is  allowed  to  dry  until  the  next 
morning.  The  following  day  the  surface  of  the  beds  is  well 
beaten  with  the  back  of  the  wooden  shovel  just  described.  It 
must  be  beaten  down  so  firmly,  that  it  adheres  thoroughly  to 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  subse- 
quent waterings.  After  soiling  and  beating,  the  beds  need 
no  other  attention  until  the  Mushrooms  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  they  must  be  carefully  watched  and  watered  from  a 
can  with  a  very  fine  rose  whenever  the  surface  shows  any 
signs  of  getting  dry  and  white.  About  forty  days  after  soil- 
ing.the  first  young  Mushrooms  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  form  a  fitting  reward  for  the  patience  and  persever- 
ance which  have  been  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  it  only  too 
often  happens  that,  through  the  neglect  of  certain  precautions, 
a  failure  takes  the  place  of  success,  and  the  grower  loses  his 
time,  labour,  and  money.  The  action  of  the  'powdered  stone 
is  due  to  the  nitrous  salts  with  which  it  is  always  strongly 
impregnated,  which  furnish  the  Mushroom  with  an  abundance 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  We  may,  in 
fact,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  replace  the  crushed  stone  by 
old  lime  rubbish,  which  has  been  pounded  and  sifted,  and 
which,  from  containing  large  quantities  of  nitrous  salts,  greatly 
favours  the  development  of  the  Mushroom.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fertilising  properties  of  the  nitrates  that  Dr. 
Labourdette  has  recommended  them  for  artificial  manures. 
The  results  obtained  by  him  are  very  remarkable,  but  this 
system  of  cultivation  has  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage.  We  have  already  stated  that  a  bed  is  ready  for 
soihng  from  seven  to  eight  days  after  the  spawn  has  been 
inserted.  The  time  may  vary,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
quarries  and  the  height  of  the  roofs  of  the  galleries.  Galleries 
with  high  roofs  are  always  liable  to  be  permeated  by  strong 
currents  of  air,  their  mean  temperature  being  about  52°Fahr., 
and  they  are  best  for  summer  use  ;  while  those  with  low  roofs, 
having  a  mean  temperature  of  about  6b°  Fahr.,  are  better  for 
wmter  work.  When  it  is  necessary  to  soil  a  small  bed  in 
a  cellar,  it  may  be  done  by  the  hand,  or  with  a  kind  of  bos 
made  of  Oak,  16  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide.  M.  Eenaudot,  with 
his  usual  ingenuity,  tried  to  perform  the  operation  by 
machmery,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  owing  to  the 
crookedness  of  the  galleries,  and  consequently  of  the  beds.     I 


also  attempted  to  follow  M.  Eenaudot's  example  by  the  use  of 
a  cylinder,  workingby  means  of  cog-wheels  mounted  on  a  couple 
of  ordinary  wheels,  but  the  difiiculty  of  moving  about  in  the 
narrow  galleries  of  the  quarries,  and  the  impossibility  of 
approaching  the  beds  leaning  against  the  walls,  put  an  end  lo 
my  experiments  in  this  direction. 

Mushroom-growing  in  the  Open  Air. 
Formerly  the  Paris  market  was  supplied  with  Mushrooms 
by  market  gardeners,  who  grew  them  on  beds  in  the  open  air, 
but  they  only  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  month 
of  September ;  first  of  all,  because  the  storms  which  usually 
occur  before  this  date  rendered  useless  all  efforts  to  grow  them 
without  shelter ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  practice  of  forcing 
vegetables  being  much  less  common  at  this  period  than  at  the 
present  time,  Mushrooms  were  eagerly  sought  after  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year.  Mushroom  growing  in  the  open  air 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the  quarries, 
except  in  one  or  two  minor  details,  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  point  out.  The  choice  and  the  preparation  of  the  manure 
are  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  manure  heap  is  commenced, 
about  the  beginning  of  September,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
spot  where  the  bed  is  to  be  made.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and 
open,  the  heap  may  be  made  on  the  bare  ground ;  if,  however, 
the  soil  be  heavy  and  damp,  the  drainage  must  be  provided 
for  by  laying  down  a  bed  of  broken  lime  rubbish,  or  by  digging 
a  trench  about  half  a  spit  deep  all  round  the  heap,  to  keep  it 
healthy  and  dry.  After  the  heap  has  been  well  turned  over 
for  a  fortnight,  the  manure  may  be  taken  to  the  place  where 
the  bed  is  to  be  made.  The  width  of  the  bed  should  not  be 
more  than  2  ft.  3  in.  at  the  base  by  2  ft.  high,  the  top  being 
finished  off  in  a  double  slope,  as  before  described.  The 
bed  is  built  up  by  the  fork,  as,  being  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  work.  The  material  is  then  pressed  down, 
trimmed  neatly  by  means  of  a  line,  and  allowed  to  rest  for  five 
or  six  days.  The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  bed  is 
then  tested,  as  before  described,  and  the  spawn  is  put  in  in  the 
usual  way,  taking  care  only  to  employ  those  pieces  which  are 
perfectly  dry.  This  precaution  is  a  very  important  one,  for  at 
this  season  of  the  year  there  is  always  an  amount  of  rain,  fog, 
and  even  snow,  which  is  quite  enough  to  damp  the  spawn 
without  artificial  aid.  If  fresh,  moist  spawn  be  used,  there  is 
great  danger  of  its  becoming  rotten.  If  the  weather  be  rainy, 
the  bed,  after  spawning,  ought  to  be  covered  over  with  straw 
mats,  or  clean  stable  litter,  until  the  time  comes  for  soiling. 
At  the  proper  time  the  bed  is  soiled,  with  the  precautions 
already  prescribed,  after  which  the  whole  is  covered  over  with 
a  layer  of  straw  or  clean  litter.  This  covering  must  be  removed 
from  lime  to  time,  as  it  becomes  soaked  with  the  rain  or  melted 
snow.  The  first  appearance  of  the  crop  ought  to  take  place 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  supply  should  last 
until  April  or  May.  When  the  first  Mushrooms  make  their 
appearance,  the  manure  generally  becomes  heated,  and  the  soil 
dries  up.  In  this  case  the  straw  covering  must  be  taken  off 
night  and  morning,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  well  watered. 
The  gatherings  should  be  made  in  the  morning,  not  in  the 
evening.  The  covering  is  taken  off  and  the  gathering  is  then 
made,  after  which  the  holes  are  filled  up  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  covering  restored  to  its  place.  The  gatherings  should  be 
made  every  two  days.  An  exceptional  circumstance  took  place 
during  the  very  mild  winter  of  1873-4.  Several  beds  which 
were  made  in  September  began  to  yield  as  early  as  Nov.  11, 
and  were  productive  until  the  May  following. 

Ilelhod  of  Grrowing  Mushrooms  loithout  Manure. 
We  have  already  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  that  the 
action  of  materials  containing  nitrous  salts,  such  as  saltpetre, 
had  a  great  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  Mushroom. 
By  fully  carrying  out  this  principle,  I  have  succeeded  in 
growing  Mushrooms  without  the  use  of  manure  by  the  fol- 
lowing process  : — Take  a  cubic  yard  of  old  lime  rubbish,  and 
reduce  it  to  fragments  the  size  of  a  Hazel-nut.  Moisten  the 
mass,  and  transfer  it  to  your  cellar.  Against  one  of  the  walls 
make  a  sloping  bed  of  your  lime  rubbish,  about  2  ft.  3  in. 
wide  and  2  ft.  high,  the  lower  edge  being  kept  in  its  proper  place 
by  means  of  thin  boards.  Smooth  the  surface  with  the  hand. 
Prepare  some  lumps  of  spawn  until  they  are  fit  for  use,  and 
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plant  them  in  three  rows,  the  first  row  being  8  in.  from  the 
wall,  the  second  in  the  middle,  and  the  third  8  in.  from  the 
lower  edge.  The  lumps  of  spawn  in  each  row  should  alternate 
with  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  spawning  being  finished, 
cover  the  whole  over  with  river  sand,  or  fine  stone  dust  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  1^  in.  in 
thickness.  The  sand  should  be  fresh,  but  not  damp.  As  soon 
as  the  surface  of  the  sand  becomes  dry,  it  must  be  watered 
lightly  with  a  solution  of  2  oz.  of  saltpetre  dissolved  in  10 
gallons  of  water.  It  must  be  watered  with  great  moderation, 
for  any  excess  of  moisture  would  rot  the  spawn.  At  the  end 
of  about  six  weeks  the  Mushrooms  ought  to  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  By  following  this  inexpensive  process,  and  by 
renewing  the  bed  in  a  diiferent  part  of  the  cellar  from  time  to 
time,  we  may  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Mushrooms  all  the 
year  round.  I  give,  to  wind  up  with,  an  example  which  has 
been  reported  to  me  of  the  ease  with  which  Mushrooms  pro- 
pagate themselves  when  they  find  a  medium  suitable  to  their 
wants.  The  perfection  of  the  town  of  Clermont-Ferrand  is 
installed  in  the  buildings  of  an  old  convent  built  of  granite. 
Saltpetre,  or  at  any  rate  some  nitrous  salt,  seems  now  to  be 
contained  in  the  stone,  for  near  the  horses'  stables  there  is  a 
kind  of  cellar  underneath  one  of  them,  which  is  only  used  as  a 
temporary  receptacle  for  the  litter.  This  cellar  is  much 
larger  than  is  necessary,  so  that  the  litter  is  sometimes  heaped 
at  one  part,  and  sometimes  at  another ;  but  whenever  the 
manure  is  removed,  there  always  grows  upon  the  spot  it  has 
occupied  an  abundant  and  regular  crop  of  Mushrooms,  without 
any  pains  having  been  taken  with  their  culture. 

Mushroom  Destyoyers. 

Mushroom  beds  in  cellars  are  frequently  ravaged  by  rats, 
mice,  snails,  &c. 

Mice. — Mice  betray  their  presence  by  the  prints  of  their 
front  teeth,  which  they  leave  on  the  portion  attacked.  Eats 
make  holes  in  the  beds.  Against  these  two  kinds  of  pests 
we  can  only  use  the  ordinary  traps,  or  flower-pots  turned 
upside  down,  one  edge  of  which  is  supported  with  half  a 
Walnut,  with  the  kernel  turned  inwards. 

Snails. — The  grey  snail  often  invades  the  beds,  but  as  its 
passage  over  them  is  always  recognised  by  the  track  it  leaves 
after  it,  it  may  be  easily  caught  by  visiting  the  beds  at  night, 
and  by  placing  here  and  there,  within  its  reach,  little  heaps 
of  damp  bran  or  bits  of  Cabbage-leaf.  It  is  very  fond  of  these 
two  baits,  and  is  certain  to  be  found  feeding  on  them. 

WooDLlCE. — Woodlice,  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  damp 
places,  also  destroy  the  beds.  They  may  be  caught  by  placing 
in  their  haunts  Potatoes,  cut  in  halves  and  hollowed  out. 
Every  morning  these  traps  should  be  examined,  and  the 
woodlice  destroyed  by  boiling  water. 

Beetles. — Two  insect  larvse,  which  live  on  decomposing 
matter  by  reducing  it  to  exTiremely  fine  particles,  cause  great 
damage  by  eating  the  spawn,  thereby  breaking  up  the  repro- 
ductive filaments.  One  of  these  larvEe,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  "  Beadle  "  {Suisse)  by  the  French  growers,  is  the 
Aphodius  fimetarius,  one  of  the  family  of  the  Lamellicornes, 
of  the  genus  Scarabeides.  The  larva  of  the  "  Beadle  "  is  J  in. 
long  and  ^  in.  broad.  Its  head  is  reddish-brown,  and  its 
horned  mandibles  very  strong.  The  white  transparent  skin 
allows  its  internal  organs  to  be  seen,  and  its  feet  are  white. 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  small  beetle  ^  in.  long  and  ^  in.  across. 
The  wing  cases  are  yellow  and  streaked ;  the  thorax,  head,  feet, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  body  are  black.  The  antenna  are 
yellow,  with  three  joints.  The -other  larva  is  that  of  the 
Dermestes  tessellatus,  a  beetle  of  the  family  of  the  Clavicornes. 
The  larva  is  like  a  little  white  worm.  The  head  and  mandibles 
areblack.withtwoantennfflendingin clubs.  Thebody isof  adirty 
white,  and  theskinis  transparent,  like  that  of  thelast-mentioued 
larva.  It  has  six  feet,  and  walks  quickly.  The  wing  cases, 
head,  and  breast  of  the  perfect  beetle  are  black,  the  feet  brown, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  body  white,  marked  with  four  black 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  wing  cases.  The  body  is  oval,  and 
the  head  small  and  bent  downwards.  The  only  means  of 
fighting  these  grubs  is  by  hunting  for  them  with  patience  and 
perseverance.  It  is  a  difiicult  matter,  too,  for,  when  searching 
for  them  amongst  the  manure,  we  do  more  damage  than  we  are 
seeking  to  prevent. 


Flies.— The  manure  attracts  clouds  of  flies  into  the  quarries. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  beds,  and  the  larvaj,  when 
hatched,  destroy  the  soil  by  reducing  it  to  fine  powder. 
Tbey  are  about  l-6th  in.  long  and  l-25th  in.  in  thickness. 
They  spin  a  cocoon  ^  in.  long,  from  which  they  soon  emerge  in 
their  perfect  state.  These  flies  may  be  destroyed  by  placing 
about  a  number  of  pans  filled  with  water,  to  which  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  turpentine  or  soapy  water  have  been  added.  The  flies 
are  attracted  by  the  odour  and  drown  themselves.  They  may 
also  be  caught  with  a  floating  light,  in  which  they  will  burn 
their  wings  and  fall  into  the  water. 

Mites. — These  are  small  insects,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
which,  I  think,  belong  to  the  parasite  Acari.  This  little  pest 
is  wonderfully  active ;  its  body  is  |  in.  long  and  trans- 
parent. The  six  legs,  which  are  also  transparent,  project 
beyond  the  body,  and  the  head  is  armed  with  a  sucker.  This 
insect  is  the  parasite  of  the  beetles  mentioned  above  ;  also  of 
the  ordinary  beetle,  which  is  so  very  common  in  manure 
heaps.  These  parasites  are  found  in  crowds  upon  the  scraps 
of  straw  in  the  manure  heaps,  the  heat  of  which  seemsto 
favour  their  development.  By  watering  the  spot  on  which 
the  heaps  are  made  with  water,  containing  in  suspension  fresh 
lime,  I  should  think  these  insects  might  be  easily  destroyed,  as 
their  skin  is  very  thin. 


BOTANIC  GARDEN,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSAOaOSBTTS 
Judging  by  the  annual  report  of  thia  garden,  jaat  received,  ifca  con- 
dition seems  to  be  rapidly  improving  under  Mr.  Sargent's  able 
directorship.  The  work  of  re-arranging  the  hardy  plants,  referred  to 
in  last  report,  has  been  continued,  and  it  ia  expected  that  the  re- 
arrangement  of  the  garden  will  be  completed  daring  the  present 
year,  or  at  latest  by  the  spring  of  1879.  During  the  past  year  4018 
square  ft.  of  new  rockeries  have  been  built  and  nearly  planted  ;  and 
aa  most  of  tho  ground  used  for  thia  purpose  hag  heretofore  been  con. 
sidered  unfit  for  plant  growing,  the  capacity  of  the  garden  ia  consider 
ably  increased.  The  following  plants  of  eapecial  botanical  interest 
in  addition  to  many  others  of  leaa  importance,  have  flowered  in  the 
garden  during  the  year,  viz. : — Agave  yuociErolia,  Calypso  borealis 
Calycocarpum  Lyoni,  Clematia  Davidiana,  Cncurbita  palmata,  Ery thro- 
nium  purpurascens,  Lewiaia  braohycarpa,  Liviatona  chinensis,  JIo 
nardella  macrantha,  Moricandia  sonchifolia,  Nymphsea  flava,"Onosmo 
diam  Thurberi,  Orchis  rotundifolia,  Phellodendron  Amurenae,  Pin- 
guioula  lutea,  Silene  Baldwin!,  Tillandaia  uaneoides,  Tulipa  Greigi 
and  Zephyranthea  Treatse,  n.  sp.  The  small  arboretum,  which  was 
commenced  during  the  past  year  on  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
observatory,  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  ia  no'^  very 
nearly  completed.  The  arboretum  proper  is  reported  to  be  doing 
good  work.  To  its  eatabliahment,  Mr.  Sargent  atates,  can  be  directly 
traced  the  planting  during  the  past  aeaaon  of  nearly  half  a  million 
treea  in  the  New  England  States  alone  ;  and  amongat  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  American  White  Aah,  a  tree  of  the  first  economic 
value,  but  one  which  has  been  rapidly  disappearing  from  all  but  the 
more  recently  settled  portions  of  the  country. 


Tree-felling  by  Machinery. — A  public  trial  took  place  the 
other  day  on  the  Ronpell  Paik  Estate,  near  Tulso  Hill  Station,  of  a 
tree-felling  machine,  the  patented  invention  of  Messrs.  A.  Eansome 
&  Co.,  of  Stanley  Works,  King's  Bead,  Chelsea.  There  were  several 
timber  merchants,  engineers,  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
colonies  present.  The  firat  tree  felled  the  other  day  was  an  Elm,  2  ft. 
9  in.  across  the  cut.  The  machine  having  been  adjusted,  the  saw  was 
set  in  motion,  and  the  tree  fell  in  less  than  four  minutes.  In  a  few- 
minutes  the  machine  was  fixed  to  the  second  tree,  an  Elm  3  ft.  across 
the  cut,  and  the  tree  fell  in  a  little  less  than  eight  minutes,  there 
having  been  some  interruption,  owing  to  the  saw  now  used  being  a 
new  one,  which  had  been  too  sharply  ground.  The  third  Elm,  2  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter,  came  down  in  seven  minutes  and  a  half.  In  seven 
minutes  more  the  machine  was  at  work  on  the  fourth  tree,  which  wag 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  which  fell  in  leas  than  ten  minutes. 
When  the  work  goes  on  uninterruptedly,  the  task  is  accomplished 
with  great  rapidity.  Four  or  five  other  trees  were  felled,  one  of 
them,  with  a  diameter  of  22J  in.,  being  sawn  through  in  a  minute 
and  a  half,  and,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  tree,  without  the 
use  of  the  chain.  In  a  private  trial  five  trees  were  felled,  inclusive 
of  the  time  occupied  in  moving  and  adjuating  the  apparatus,  in  thirty, 
five  minutes.  In  the  heart  of  one  of  these  treea,  by  the  way,  was 
found  an  entire  brick.  The  saw  was  not  made  to  out  bricks,  but  as 
it  was  driven  by  steam  it  had  no  time  to  debate  the  point,  and  so  went 
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right  through  the  impediment  with  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  As  the  saw 
cuts  well  into  the  tree,  wedges  are  driven  in,  as  is  usnal  in  felling. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  trial  that 
the  machine  was  perfectly  eucoeBsful,and  that  where  there  was  mnch 
wood  to  fell  it  would  be  of  great  service,  particularly  in  American, 
Indian,  and  colonial  forests,  which  it  was  desired  to  clear. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

VEITCH'S  AUTUMN  BROCCOLI. 
roR  several  years  past  I  have  had  to  rely  on  Snow's  Winter 
White  Broccoli  to  succeed  the  latest  Cauliflowers,  and,  as  a 
rule,  by  having  several  successive  plantings,  we  have  had  few 
gaps  in  the  supply ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  Snow's 
in  anything  like  a  true  form,  as  some  years  it  has  come  in 
exactly  at  its  proper  season,  and  in  succeeding  seasons  it  has 
been  fully  a  month  too  soon  or  too  late.  Last  year,  however, 
having  found  a  small  planting  of  Veitch's  Self-protecting 
Autumn  Broccoli  to  come  into  use  just  at  the  desired  seasoiT, 
we  have  this  year  grown  it  largely  and  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  as  we  have  had  anabundantsupply  daily  that  promises 
to  last  until  the  early  spring  varieties  are  fit  for  use.  We 
sowed  the  seeds  of  it  tbe  first  week  in  April,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  were  large  enough  to  handle,  they  were  pricked  out 
into  nursery  beds  until  the  first  crop  of  Peas  was  cleared  ofi 
in  the  end  of  June,  when  drills  were  drawn,  and  the  youn" 
Broccoli  plants  put  out  2i  ft.  apart,  on  Mr.  Gilbert's  system" 
with  a  crowbar,  on  solid  land  ;  one  good  soaking  of  water,  and 
an  occasional  surface-hoeing,  were  all  the  attention  which  they 
received  until  November,  when  they  presented  as  dwarf  and 
even  a  surface  as  I  ever  saw  in  a  plantation  of  Broccoli,  every 
plant  being  short  and  sturdy  in  the  stem,  with  a  fine  head  of 
leaves  that  curled  over  and  enveloped  the  heads  so  completely 
as  to  defy  any  moderate  frost.  As  a  precaution,  however, 
against  any  sudden  visitation  of  severe  weather,  we  have  laid 
them  slightly  sloping  to  the  north,  and  packed  dry  Pern  and 
litter  securely  among  them,  reserving  a  supply  for  effectually 
protecting  overhead  should  frost  become  intense,  as  I  find 
Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers  are  much  better  in  quality  when  pro- 
tected in  this  way  than  when  lifted  and  placed  in  close  pits  or 
cellars.  As  we  planiea  a  large  plot  of  this  variety  side  by 
side  with  Snow's  Broccoli  under  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  of  comparing  results,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  all  the  produce  has  been  from  the  new 
variety,  which  is  still  producing  heads  in  various  stages  of 
development.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  fine  Broccoli 
may  be  preserved  true,  as,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  may  safely 
assert  that  growing  varieties  of  Broccoli  that  have  been 
warranted  fit  for  winter  use,  and  that  have  eventually  come  in 
with  the  ordinary  spring  crop,  has  been  the  most  vexatious 
aiiair  belonging  to  kitchen  garden  produce  with  which  I  have 
yet  had  to  deal ;  for,  no  matter  how  large  or  well  ordered  a 
kitchen  garden  may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  supply 
if  the  varieties  of  vegetables  planted  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  be  fit  for  use  within  a  reasonable  limit,  allowing  for  the 
variation  that  takes  place  in  the  seasons.  James  Geoom. 

Henliam. 


Early  Sown  Brussels  Sprouts.— I  was  looking  the  other  day 
at  two  beds  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  both  growing  in  the  same  garden. 
The  plants  on  one  were  sown  in  a  box  under  glass  in  February  last, 
potted  singly  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  brought  forward  in 
a  light,  cool  frame  till  the  weather  had  settled  in  April,  and  then 
planted  in  a  well-manured,  open  site,  2J  ft.  apart  each  way  ;  the 
other  plot  was  furnished  with  plants  sown  in  the  usual  way  in  March 
in  the  open  air.  Thejdifference  in  every  way  was  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  first-named,  that  any  little  extra  labour  will  be  well  bestowed 
especially  where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  bulk  and 
quality  of  produce  from  limited  areas.  If  a  sucofssion  be  required, 
the  better  plan  will  be  to  make  two  sowings — one  early,  under  glass, 
and  the  other  in  the  open  ground  in  the  end  of  March.  Too  often 
such  crops  are  sown  too  thickly,  thereby  not  only  wasting  good  seed, 
but  the  young  seedling  plants  lack  that  vigour  of  constitution  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  giving  them  at  all  times  sufficient  breathing 
space.     In  very  backward  districts,  where  the  aid  of  glass  cannot  be 


had  in  early  spring,  I  should  sow  in  autumn  ;  but  only  a  few  seeds 
should  be  sown  then,  as,  it  sown  too  early,  some  of  them  may  bolt 
in  spring,  and  frequently  a  few  days  or  a  week  will  make  all  the 
difference,  especially  if  the  winter  should  turn  out  to  be  mild.  When 
sowing  in  autumn  I  have  always  found  October  to  be  the  most  suit, 
able  month,  varying  the  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
month  according  to  the  season  and  situation.  Autumn  sowing,  how- 
ever, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  to  suit  exceptional  cases,  and  in 
no  instance  need  it  be  adopted  where  the  first  sowing  in  spring  can 
be  made  under  glass. — B.  Hobday. 


The  "Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans). — "Salmon  icps' 
(see  p.  50)  recommends  the  introduction  of  this  plant  into  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds,  but  my  advice  is  to  keep  it  out  of  them,  for 
when  once  it  gets  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground  there  is  no  getting 
rid  of  it,  as  it  spreads  in  all  directions  most  rapidly.  It  has  been  a, 
perfect  nuisance  here  for  many  years,  and  though  we  have  repeatedly 
forked  over  large  plots  of  ground  containing  it,  and  seemingly  picked 
out  every  particle  of  root,  and  afterwards  covered  the  ground  with 
fresh  turf,  it  has  forced  its  way  through  the  Grass  and  grown  stronger 
than  ever.  I  quite  agree  with  "  Salmoniceps"  as  to  its  fragrance,  its 
easy  cultivation,  and  its  hardiness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  be 
thankful  if  he  can  inform  me  how  I  am  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  is  a  most 
troublesome  plant,  and  must  be  a  source  of  discomfort  wherever  it 
grows  in  such  masses  as  it  does  in  this  neighbourhood. — J.  Clarke, 
Cork. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS. 

Apples-— Could  any  of  your  readers  inform,  me  where  the  following  Apple 
trees  are  to  be  Kot  ?  The  list  is  one  which  I  copied  from  a  correspondent's 
letter  in  Thh  Gaedeh  three  or  four  months  ago.  I  have  tried  several  Apple 
growers,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  them.  The  sorts  I  want  are- 
Blade's,  tho  Hotchkin  Pippin,  Blue  Pippin,  Aromatic  Russet,  Bed  Streak, 
Mashay  Pippin,  Royal  Monster,  and  Bos. — G.  W. 

The  Myrohalan  Plum  as  a  Fence  Plant.— Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  GABDEff  tried  this  Plum  as  a  substitute  for  Quicks  ?  If  so,  will  they 
kindly  give  me  their  experience  as  to  its  value?  also  any  hints  as  to  planting, 
&c.  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  of  hedging  to  do,  and  Quicks  are  very  slow  growers 
when  properly  attended  to. — Oion. 

The  Best  Acacias. — There  are  several  varieties  of  small  Acacias  now  in 
the  market  at  Cannes.  Which  are  the  best  kinds  for  a  greenhouse  or  out  of 
doors  in  England  ? — L.  [The  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  good  selection, 
viz.:— A.  armata,  Riceana,  ovata,  pulchella,  vestita,  Drummondi,  eriocarpa, 
juniperina,  rotundifolia,  and  grandis.  A.  dealbata  has  been  found  to  do  well 
even  against  walls  in  favourable  localities  in  the  southern  counties. 1 

Indoor  Climbers. — We  have  a  corridor  here  between  the  dining-room  and 
conservatory;  itis  j)  ft.  long,  11^  ft.  wide,  front  and  back  11  ft.  high,  and 
span-roofed,  the  front  and  roof  being  glass,  and  the  back  a  wall,  which  we 
want  to  cover  with  climbers  that  would  also  run  over  the  roof.  Will  some 
reader  of  The  GABDBif  kindly  name  what  kinds  would  suit  us  best.  I  may 
add  that  three  years  ago  I  planted  it  with  Tacsonias,  Passifloras,  and  some 
other  plants,  which  did  well  for  two  years,  then  got  sickly,  and  at  last  died. 
The  hot-water  pipes  for  heating  the  hall  in  winter  run  along';the  front  of  tho 
corridor,  and  maintain  an  amount  of  heat  which  is  useful  for  plants  in  pots 
that  have  been  brought  in  from  other  houses  where  they  had  been  forced  ;  but 
I  thmk  the  warmth  thus  obtained  kept  the  climbers  growing  until  they  were 
exhausted,  and  then  died.  The  corridor  is  only  heated  for  about  four  months 
in  winter ;  during  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  used  as  a  conservatory.  There  is  a 
narrow  border  in  which  the  climbers  can  be  planted.— W.  W.  Kentom". 

Propagating  Variegated  Hollies.— I  have  a  large  variegated  Holly,  which 
has  been  in  my  shrubbery  more  than  forty  years,  and  which  is  now— as  it  has 
often  been  before— covered  with  berries.  Can  I  reproduce  the  variety  by 
sowing  the  berries  as  seed,  and,  if  so,  when,  and  in  what  soil  or  situation 
should  they  be  sown  ?  I  presume  grafting  would  be  best,  but  what  age  should 
the  wood  of  the  graft  be  ?  as  Hollies  grow  bo  slowly  as  to  make  very  little  new 
wood.    Any  information  on  this  subject  would  be  thankfully  received. — H.  B. 

Paris  Exhibition.— Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington, 
is,  we  are  informed,  about  to  erect  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  an  ornamental  glass 
structure,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  maintain  a  collection  of 
choice  plants  and  flowers,  arranged  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for  six 
months. 

Wistaria  on  Trees.— We  shall  be  very  mnch  obUged  to  any  reader  for 
information  as  to  where  a  good  specimen  of  Wistaria  running  over  a  tree  or 
trees  in  this  country  or  any  other  may  be  seen.  _ 

Large  Specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricata.— Mr.  Ernest  Bergman  wil 
be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  correspondents  who  will  give  him  some  details 
concerning  the  height  and  size,  position,  and  age  of  tbe  largest  Araucariaa 
now  growing  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tuii   Aet   itself   is    Nattteh."— SAaieapeare. 


LOCKED    GATES    AT    KBW. 
A  DEPUTATION  of   gentlemen,  including  the    clergy,    coming 
mostly  from  Eichmond  and  Kew,  waited  upon  Mr.  JSToel,  White- 
hall Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  to  again  urge  that  Kew  Gardens 
ought  to  be  open  to  the  public  at  more  reasonable  hours  than 
at  present.     Nothing  could  be  more  temperate  iu  tone  than 
the  reasons  which  were  urged  in  order  to  effect  this  by  Messrs. 
Nott,  Drabble,   White,   Maxwell,   Coleman,   Selle,  and   other 
gentlemen,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  no  satisfactory  answer 
could  be  obtained,  though  the  deputation  was  received  with 
courtesy  by  the  First  Commissioner.     To  ourselves,  every  one 
of  the  speakers  seemed  to  err  on  the  side  of  moderation  in  not 
asking  for  the  unreserved  opening  of  the  gardens,  the  houses 
excepted.      Somebody  has  impressed  the  people  about  Kew 
that  "  science  "  requires  the  gardens  to  be  closed  for  half  the 
day,  and  even  the  most  outspoken  of  the  speakers  accepted  this 
nonsense  in  its  entirety,  and  said  they  did  not  want  the  Botanic 
Gardens  to  be  open  at  all,  except  at  the  absurd  hours  at  which 
they  are  now  open ;  but  we  tell  them,  and  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  this  is  not  fighting  half  the  battle.     We  do  not 
speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  the   Kew  or  Richmond  people 
at  all,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  horticulturists  and  botan- 
ists of  England  and  throughout  the  world ;  and  we  say  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  keep  these  noble  gardens  shut  up  during 
the  best  hours  of  the  day.     Even   in  the  case  of  people  who 
live  on  the  spot  at  this  time  of  year,  if  they  are  there  at  the 
moment    the    gardens    are     opened,     there    is     very    little 
time     in    these     short     days     to     see     them    at    that    end 
of    the   day   when    people   are   the   least   disposed    to    visit 
them.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring  the 
most  agreeable  time  to  visit  Kew  is  the  bright  morning  and 
noon ;  in  summer,  too,  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  persons 
visiting  London  to  go  out  to  Kew  in  the  early  morning  or  even 
before  breakfast,  as    many  would  do.     Numbers  of  persons 
come  from  our  colonies  and  America  to  London  to  whom  a 
visit  or  several  visits  to  Kew  is  important;  and  we  speak  from 
experience  when  we  say  that  the  time  and  convenience  of  these 
people  are  very  often  thwarted  by  the  absurd  rules  that  exist 
there.     Then,  taking  the  case  of  anybody  in  London  wanting 
to   see   a  certain  plant  in  flower,  or  to   look  up  any  other 
question  at  any  time  of  the  year,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  this 
cannot  be  done  as  in  any  other  national  botanic  garden  .''     Mr. 
Gerard  Noel   said,   in  the  course  of   his  observations,   that 
"  there  was  no  place  where  so  much  liberty  was  given  as  at 
Kew,"  and  spoke  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  as  a  place 
more  difficult  of  access  than  Kew,  and  for  which  payment  had 
to  be  made  at  times  !     Now  the  Garden  of  Plants  is  the  very 
opposite  of  a  model  of  a  national  garden  for  us,  but  it  is  quite 
open   to  people  throughout   the  day,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  departments  of  very  little  interest  to  the 
public.     There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  go  so  far  for  examples. 
Of  late  years  the  plants  put  out  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
London  parks  are  even  more  choice  and  costly  than  those  at 
Kew,  as,  for  example,  in  various  parts  of  Hyde,  Battersea,  and 
Victoria  Parks.      Yet  there  is   no    reason   for   keeping    the 
public  out  at  any  time.     People   may  be   seen  in   Battersea, 
Hyde,   and   Victoria    Parks   enjoying     the    flowers    in    the 
morning  sun.     Surely  if  this  be  possible  in  London  itself,  with 
all  its  roughs  and  its  millions,  it  is  no  less  possible  at  Kew. 
To  those  who  know  anything   of   botanic   gardens  and   their 
management,  the  "  scientific  purpose  "  objection  to  their  being 
opened  at  reasonable  hours  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so 
very  untrue  and  so  very  puerile,  and  one  feels  ashamed  that  any- 
one connected  with  the  beautiful  science  of  botany  could  urge  it. 
How  have  "  scientific  purposes  "  suffered  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin,  and  Paris  by  the  opening  of  scientific  gardens  at  an 
earlier  hour  ?      However,  a  still  weaker  reason  than  this 


was  urged  by  the  Chief  Commissioner — "  that  a'great  many  of 
the  visitors  did  not  arrive  till  long  after  one  o'clock  in  the 
day."  This  opinion  is  evidently  not  an  ill-considered  one,  as 
it  has  been  uttered  more  than  once  in  public  and  in  the  press. 
Considering  how  thoroughly  well  known  it  is  in  London  and 
elsewhere  that  Kew  Gardens  are  not  open  till  the  afternoon, 
we  are  not  astonished  that  people  do  go  after  one  o'clock.  It 
is  only  the  poor  holiday-makers,  who  are  not  informed  of  the 
matter,  who  crowd  outside  the  gates  before  they  are  open. 
Horticulturists  may  be  a  long- suffering  race,  but  they  are  not 
so  extremely  foolish  as  to  gather  outside  the  gates  of  Kew 
before  one  o'clock  with  the  hope  of  getting  in.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  should  not  take  a 
broad  view  of  this  matter.  It  is  well  known  that  he,  and 
not  the  Chief  Commissioner,  is  the  real  objector  to  the 
change  desired.  His  conduct  in  this  particular  will  tend 
to  strengthen  the  charge  of  cliquism  which  is  so  often  urged 
against  the  "  Kew  school,"  not  by  horticulturists,  but  by 
botanists.  The  matter  cannot  rest  here.  There  never  was  a 
more  reasonable  demand,  and  it  must  bs  granted  sooner  or 
later.  The  question  of  expense  is  no  excuse.  Surely  the 
first  and  most  legitimate  use  for  means  in  such  a  garden  ia 
that  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who  pay  for  it.  We  very  much 
doubt,  however,  if  early  opening  would  increase  the  expense 
in  any  material  way ;  but  assuming  for  a  moment  that  it 
would,  the  answer  is — save  it  from  things  less  needed  than  the 
opening  of  the  Gardens.  We  could  give,  as  no  doubt  many 
others  could  also  give,  various  instances  of  very  heavy  expen- 
diture at  Kew  for  objects  very  much  less  important  than  that 
of  opening  the  gardens  at  all  reasonable  hours  of  the  day. 
The  hours  should  -be  from  six  o'clock  until  dusk  throughout 
the  summer,  and  in  winter  from  nine  o'clock  till  dusk. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSE  BLOOMS  MADE  WHITE. 
In  the  majority  of  gardens  there  are  no  white  flowers  out-of- 
doors  to  speak  of  in  wmter,  with  the  exception  of  that  most 
useful  of  all  flowers,  the  common  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger).  The  large-flowered  variety  of  this  is  quite  a  mistake 
for  decorative  purposes.  I  fancy  I  have  seen  a  small-blossomed 
sort,  and  that  is  really  what  is  wanted— a  Christmas  Rose  half 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  kind,  not  one  nearly  as  large  agam. 
But  the  Christmas  Roses  with  which  one  meets  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  are  not  white,  but  pink,  or  more  or  less  suffused 
with  pink  or  a  dirty  purple,  and  as  this  is  the  white  flower  within 
the  reach  of  all  which  I  venture  to  recommend,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  way  to  make  it  white  should  be  first 
pointed  out.  Well,  there  are  two  ways  within  reach  of  most 
people  ;  some  would  add  a  third,  and  plant  it  iu  light  soil,  but 
that  is  not  effectual,  and  is  often  impossible.  So  it  will  be  best 
only  to  advert  to  the  two  modes  of  making  the  Christmas  Rose 
white.  The  first  is  to  plant  it  in  a  warm,  sheltered,  partially- 
shaded  situation ;  this  seldom  fails.  It  is  the  cold  wind  chiefly 
that  makes  this  white  flower  pink  or  purple.  I  have  patches 
of  it  in  my  mind's  eye  as  white  as  driven  snow  behind  walls, 
or  fences,  or  snug  on  the  sheltered  sides  of  shrubberies  :  and 
others  nearly  all  purple,  set  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  or  rudely 
swept  by  the  blast.  My  next  mode  of  insuring  white  Christmas 
Roses  is  to  cover  them  with  glass  ;  this  does  not  mean  a  wooden 
box  and  glass  light,  far  less  the  lifting  of  the  plants  and  placing 
them  iu  pits,  frames,  or  houses.  Such  disturbances  are 
ruinous  to  the  perpetual  supply  of  Christmas  Roses  ;  but  the 
flimsiest  means  of  protection  with  glass,  suchas  the  placing  a  few 
bricks  on  either  side  of  a  patch  of  Christmas  Roses,  and  then 
laying  al  oose  square  or  two  of  glass  over  from  one  to  the  other. 
Such  cold  and  simple  protection  is  sufficient  to  make  Christmas 
Roses  spotless  as  the  driven  snow.  One  of  the  finest  exampler 
of  the  success  of  such  glass  protection  which  I  have  ever  seen 
was  a  border  at  the  end  of  a  greenhouse  planted  with  Christmas 
Roses  about  1  ft.  apart.  A  few  long  squares  of  glass  were 
laid  across,  and  in  the  middle  of  January  the  ground  was  as 
white  with  Christmas  Roses  as  an  old  orchard  is  with  Snow- 
drops in  February.  Blooms  had  been  cut  from  them  since 
Christmas,  and  hundreds  might  have  been  cut  when  I  saw 
them,  and  all  without  a  spot.  In  fact,  flowers  of  them  in  the 
drawing-room  were  so  pure  and  spotless,  that  they  were  mis- 
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taken  at  a  distance  for  the  more  rare  but  hardly  more  beautiful 
Euoharis  amazouioa.  Christmas  Boses  also  flower  much  more 
freely  under  slight  protection  than  when  exposed.  This  planta- 
tion of  them  had  been  treated  in  the  way  just  named  for  years, 
care  being  taken  neither  to  plant  nor  sow  anything  among 
them  in  summer,  to  allow  no  treading  on  their  crowns,  and 
to  cover  them  with  glass  by  November  1.  Thus  managed,  they 
were  always  in  flower  before  Christmas,  and  continued  in  flower 
till  the  first  week  in  February,  soon  after  which  the  glass  was 
removed.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Boltonia  latisquamma. — Thia,  though  having  a  strong  appear- 
ance of  relationship  to  B.  glaatifolia,  may  nevertheless  be  distin- 
guished from  it  very  readily.  Besides,  its  foliage  being  more  glaucous, 
it  does  not  grow  quite  so  tall.  Above  all,  it  ia  diatinguished  by  its 
flowera  being  larger  and  of  a  beautifully  delicate  rose  colour,  instead 
of  being  white,  aa  in  the  first. named  species.  They  are  also  much 
more  abundant  ;  and,  owing  to  their  ligules  being  much  more 
numerous  and  placed  in  several  rows,  it  is  probable  that  before  long 
this  species  will  give  varieties  with  double  flowers.  We  may,  how. 
ever,  mention  that  already  Boltonia  latisquamma  ia  a  very  beautiful 
ornamental  plant,  which,  by  the  abundance  of  its  flowers  (which  last 
up  to  the  first  frosts),  brightens  up  our  gardens  at  a  time  when  all 
other  flowering  plants  have  almost  disappeared,  which  in  itself  ia  no 
small  merit.  Cut  and  placed  in  water,  the  flowers  of  thia  Boltonia 
will  laat  for  several  days,  and  may  be  used  to  adorn  our  rooms,  which 
ia  another  good  quality  to  be  placed  to  its  account.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  propagation  of  this  Boltonia  has  only  been  effected  by 
diviaion  of  the  roots.  Tbanka,  however,  to  the  numerous  experi. 
menta  made  by  M.  Henri  Vilmorin,  we  can  now  raise  it  from  seed, 
aa  we  do  Asters,  Golden  Rods,  or  Solidagos,  with  as  great  eaae  aa  if 
they  were  ordinary  annuals.  This  discovery  will  allow  us  to  obtain 
varieties,  which  it  was  nearly  alwaya  impossible  to  do  as  long  aa  we 
could  only  propagate  the  plant  by  root  division.  Like  the  other 
Boltoniaa,  the  latisquamma  ia  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was 
first  introduced  to  horticulturists  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  To  all  its 
other  merits  B.  latisquamma  adds  that  of  novelty,  having  been  intro. 
duoed  into  France  in  1875. — E.A.Cakiueue,  in  the  'Revue  Hortioole." 

Up  to  1875  only  three  varieties  of  the  genus  Boltonia,  whicq 

are  all  indigenous  to  North  America,  and  consequently  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  had  been  introduced  to  European  gardens,  and  these 
were  known  nnder  the  distinctive  appellations  of  B.  asteroides,  B. 
diffusa,  and  B.  glastifolia.  Of  these  the  first  named  is  figured  in  the 
52nd  volume  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  (t.  255-1),  and  the  last  in 
the  50th  volume  of  the  same  work  (t.  2381).  In  appearance  of 
flower  they  closely  resemble  some  of  the  varieties  of  those  well, 
known  hardy  boider  plants  so  aeldom  now  seen,  save  in  very  old. 
fashioned  gardens,  known  aa  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  fourth,  or  more 
recently  introduced  species,  B.  latisquamma,  is  said  to  be  a  great 
improvement  on  the  others  in  size  of  flower  and  brilliancy  of  colour, 
producing  bloasomaof  a  beautifully  delicate  rose  colour.  It  ia  more  like 
the  B.  glastifolia  in  habit  and  form  of  flower  than  to  either  of  the  two 
other  varieties  named.  It  is  also  said  to  be  exceedingly  free-flowering, 
and  the  blooms,  when  out,  last  well  in  water.  These  plants  have 
hitherto  been  propagated  only  by  division  of  the  tnfta  at  the  root ; 
but  seed  of  this  new  and  beautiful  variety  is  now  being  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  the  well-known  seedsmen  of  4,  Quai  de  la 
Me^iaserie,  Paris,  grown  and  saved  by  them  at  their  own  seea 
gronnda  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  capital. — W.  E.  G. 

Gentians. — Besides  the  happily  common  garden  Gentian,  and  its 
exquisite  companion  Gentiana  verna,  a  plant  by  no  means  easy  to 
grow,  I  have  two  or  three  equally  beautiful  autumnal  Gentians,  some 
uay  destined  to  be  better  known.  Gentiana  septemfida  ia  a  large, 
growing  Gentian,  with  clusters  of  blue  blossoms  which  open  in  the 
sun  ;  a  good  plant  for  any  border.  Gentiana  gelida  ia  somewhat 
similar,  but  rather  smaller  in  its  growth,  and  larger  in  its  clusters, 
but  Gentiana  gelida  Wallichi  ia  the  finest  of  all.  Thia  is,  I  under- 
Btand,  a  seedling  variety  of  gelida  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden.  It  ia  much  larger  and  richer  in  all  its  parts,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  grandest  late  summer  border  plants  I  have  ever  seen. 
Gentiana  ornata  is  a  most  lovely  carpet  plant  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  may  probably  be  as  manageable  as  an  Aubrietia.  It  blooms  in 
the  autumn. — Frank  Miles,  Bingham,  Notts. 

The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragraus). — I  can  fully 
endorse  Mr.  Clarke's  opinion  (see  p.  92)  with  regard  to  this  Colt's, 
oot.  I  have  in  my  garden  a  piece  of  ground  60  ft.  square,  on  which  I 
fhonld  like  to  build  a  rootery,  and  from  which  I  should  like  (if  any. 
one  can  tell  me  the  way)  to  banish  it,  for  in  vain  have  I  trenched  the 
ground,  forking  out  the  roots,  and  in   some   places  even   covered   it 


with  gravel.  The  only  difference  that  I  can  perceive  ia  that  this  year 
it  is  flowering  more  profusely  than  ever,  which  certainly  is  an  ad- 
vantage if  you  must  have  it.  There  are  undoubtedly  places  in  the 
wild  garden  where  it  ia  perfect,  giving,  aa  it  does,  a  fragrant  bloom 
in  this  the  month  moat  unproductive  of  outdoor  flowers  of  any 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  other  seasons  covering  the  ground  with 
a  carpet  of  handsome  foliage  j  but  I  am  sure  that  amongst  other 
herbaceous  plants  it  ought  not  to  have  a  plaoe,  as  when  once  it  ia 
thoroughly  established,  its  removal  becomes  a  matter  of  great  diffi. 
onlty. — B.  F.,  Petygards  Kail,  Swaffham. 

Mr.  Clarke  (see  p.  92)  will  experience  some  trouble  in  getting 

thia  plant  extirpated  from  hia  garden  where  ita  roots  have  got  a  firm 
hold.  I  had  once  a  patch  of  it  in  a  corner  in  the  kitchen,  and, 
although  bounded  by  a  hard  gravel  walk,  it  spread  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  I  only  got  rid  of  it  by  digging  a  strong  dose  of  aalt 
amongst  the  roots,  and  keeping  the  ground  salted  till  all  disappeared. 
Before  doing  thia  I  made  a  plantation  of  it  in  a  wood,  where  it 
might  spread  as  rapidly  as  it  liked,  and  covered  the  foliage  slightly 
with  Oak  leaves.  In  severe  winters,  when  in  flower,  I  have  some 
straw  hurdles  made  to  protect  it,  and  I  know  no  winter-flowering 
plant  so  grateful  in  perfume  in  the  open  air  as  a  buuoh  of  winter 
Heliotrope.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
they  last  in  perfection  a  long  time  in  water. — VYilliam   Tillery, 

The  Double  Agapaath.us. — Thia  ia  baing  largely  imported  by 
Mesara.  Henderaon,  Pine-apple  Place.  Ita  easy  culture,  and  the 
attractive  character  of  ita  flowers,  aa  well  aa  their  uaefutcess  for 
bouquet-making,  will  doubtless  soon  gain  for  it  extensive  culture. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — A  good  display  of  thia  attraotiv  e 
Orchid  may  now  be  aeen  in  the  Pine-applelNuraery.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs,  in  some  inatancea,  are  from  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  and 
atudded  with  blossoms,  a  result  brought  about  by  thoroughly  lipening 
the  growth  in  autumn,  and  by  subjecting  the  planta  to  all  the  light 
poasible,  and  abundance  of  air  when  the  flower-buds  show  them- 
aelves. 

Azalea  mollis. — A  number  of  planta  of  this  are  now  in  flower  in 
Meaars.  Veitch's  nuraery,  where  they  are  making  a  fine  diaplay. 
Their  coloura  are  moat  brilliant,  and,  conaidering  how  easy  the  plant 
may  be  forced  into  bloom,  this  variety  must  soon  become  popular  in 
every  garden  in  which  winter  flowers  are  valued. 

Daphne  elegantissima. — This  ia  a  pretty,  variegated  form  of 
the  well-known  D.  indica  rubra,  ita  flowers  being  similar  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  that  kind.  Its  leaves  are  edged  with  a  band  of 
bright  yellow,  and  planta  of  it  treated  liberally  in  a  waimgreenhouae 
are  highly  ornamental.  It  thrives  best  in  a  partially-shaded  place, 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  a  greenhouse,  in  which  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  cover  the  wall. 

Azalea  narcissiflora. — When  grown  in  the  form  of  a  standard 
this  Azalea  has  a  fine  appearance  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  the 
year.  Its  white,  semi-double  flowers  develop  themselves  with  very  ■ 
little  forcing,  and  they  last  in  good  condition  both  on  the  plants  and 
in  a  cut  state  for  a  much  longer  period  than  those  of  moat  of  the 
other  kinda  uaually  found  in  flower  at  this  season. — C.  S. 

Camellias  in  the  Lucombe  Nursery,  Exeter. — Just  at  this 
season  the  chief  attraction  in  this  nuraery  is  the  Camellia. houae,  the 
trees  iu  which  are  loaded  with  blooms  of  the  most  delicate  colours, 
and  the  thousands  of  buda  that  are  juat  bursting  indicate  that  for 
some  time  to  come  they  will  continue  to  be  furnished  with  flowers. 
Judging  from  their  size,  some  of  the  trees  mnat  be  very  old,  but 
increasing  age  seems  only  to  make  them  more  prolific  in  the  produc- 
tion of  handsome  flowers  of  al  most  every  colour. 

"Wreaths  on  Trees. — The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  shows 
some  graceful  wreaths  of  the  common  Irish  Ivy,  trained  from  bole  to 
bole  of  a  short  grove  of  fine  Plane  trees,  on  each  side  of  a  fountain 
basin.  The  Ivy  ia  planted  between  the  treea,  where  it  grows  vigor- 
ously ;  and  it  ia  so  trained  that  the  wreaths  seem  to  fall  to  the 
ground  from  the  treea.  Above  the  wreath  of  Ivy  there  is  a  smaller, 
lighter  wreath  of  the  Virginian  Creeper.  The  effect  of  the  two  is 
very  charming,  that  of  the  Ivy  being  good  throughout  the  year. 
Very  often  good  gardens,  and  important  spots  in  gardens,  suffer  from 
not  paying  attention  to  simple  ornament  of  thia  kind.  In  the  case 
in  question  the  trees  were  very  well  of  themselves,  but  these  elegant 
wreaths  give  a  fresh  charm  to  the  spot,  and  gracefully  adorn  both  the 
ground  and  the  stems  of  the  trees. 

Orchids  at  Kingston. — A  good  variety  of  OJontoglossum 
Roezli  ia  now  in  bloom  in  Meaars.  Jackson  &  Sons'  nursery  at  King, 
ston.  Associated  with  it  are  also  the  beautifully-scented  Saocolabiam 
violaceum  and  the  white-flowered  S.  Harrisonianum,  together  with 
well-bloomed  plants  of  Phalseuopsis,  all  of  which  oombiae  to  make 
aa  effective  display. — S. 
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HARDY  CLIMBERS  FOR  WINTER  ADORNMENT. 
In  most  gardens  there  are  positions  where  it  is  desirable  to 
produce  as  cheerful  an  appearance  as  possible  daring  winter, 
and  where  climbers,  either  on  walls,  arches,  or  trellis-work, 
may  be  made  a  conspicuous  feature.  Some  dislike  I^y  on 
buildings;  but,  even  where  such  a  prejudice  exists,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  its  employment  for  covering  arches  or  rustic 
work  of  any  kind ;  and  as  there  are  now  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Ivy,  a  more  extended  use  of  it  would  add  to  the 
appearance  of  many  gardens.  Among  fruit  or  berry-bearing 
wall  plants  scarcely  anything  has  a  brighter  or  better  effect 
than  the  scarlet-fruited  evergreen  Thorn  (Cratfegus  Pyra- 
cantha).  Though  not  so  fast-growing  as  some  plants,  when 
once  a  wall  is  covered  with  it,  if  the  pruning  and  training  be 
judiciously  managed,  it  has  a  rich  and  striking  effect  in  winter. 
I  saw  the  other  day,  in  a  neighbouring  village,  a  good-sized 
house,  the  front  of  which  was  completely  covered  with  it,  and 
the  bright  berries  were  set  so  thickly  amongst  the  dark 
foliage  as  to  arrest  attention.  Ootoneaster  microphylla  may 
be  used  as  a  wall  plant  under  similar  conditions,  and  it  is  very 
effective,  both 
when  in  flower  and 
afterwards,  when 
thenumerous  small 
scarlet  berries  are 
ripe.  It  grows 
freely  in  good  soil. 
It  is  with  regret, 
however,  that  I 
plant  it  where  I 
know  rigidity  of 
training  is  requir- 
ed, as  its  habit  of 
growth,  when  left 
to  itself,  is  so  ele- 
gant and  graceful, 
as  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  it  is  a 
plant  better  suited 
for  the  rockery  or 
semi-wild  scenery 
than  for  a  position 
where  every  spray 
must  be  orderly 
and  circumspect. 
There  are  several 
winter-flowering 
deciduous  shrubs 
that  are  indispens- 
able where  bright, 
cheerful  effects  are 
desired,  and  fore- 
most  among  these 

must    be    placed        ' — 

Jasminum    nud  i- 

florum,  which  at  this  season  is  loaded  with  bright  golden 
blossoms.  One  almost  wishes  that  it  had  the  sweetness  of  the 
common  Jasmine,  but  it  is  quite  scentless.  For  covering  any 
wall  up  to  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  it  is  most  suitable,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  growing  above  that  height.  I  have  it  against  a  wall 
30  ft.  high,  but  it  seems  to  stop  when  about  half-way  up,  and 
makes  but  little  upward  growth  afterwards.  A  later-blooming 
yellow-flowered  companion  may  be  had  in  Forsythiaviridissima. 
It  is  even  more  hardy,  free-growing,  and  vigorous  than  the 
Jasmine  just  referred  to;  and  both,  if  growingona  wall,  should 
be  pruned  back  moderately  as  soon  as  the  blooming  is  over,  as 
they  flower  principally  on  the  young  shoots  made  in  summer, 
and  by  cutting  pretty  well  back,  a  larger  number  of  elegant 
graceful  sprays,  of  moderate  length,  are  always  obtained.  The 
Japan  Allspice  (Chimonanthus  fragrans)  is  quite  indispensable 
in  a  collection  of  winter  decorative  hardy  wall  plants.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  from  the  time  the  leaves  fall 
till  well  on  through  the  winter,  are  deliciously  scented.  A 
small  handful  of  the  leafless  flowering  sprays  will  give  fra- 
grance to  a  large  room.  It  is  a  free-growing  shrub,  and  should 
have  the  shelter  of  a  wall  to  preserve  and  protect  its  blossoms. 
There  is  a  large-flowered  variety  of  it,  too,  which  is  even  better 
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than  the  type.  Berberis  Darwiui  should  be  planted  wherever 
a  good  winter  flower  shrub  is  desired,  as  both  foliage,  wood, 
and  flowers  are  so  glossy  and  bright.  It  submits  readily  to 
training,  and  grows  freely  enough  in  good  soil.  When  well 
established,  it  flowers  profusely  and  almost  continuously  in 
winter.  B.  stenophylla  is  a  free-growing,  beautiful  hybrid, 
not  quite  so  erect  in  growth  as  Darwini ;  in  this  respect  it 
partakes  rather  more  of  the  character  of  its  other  parent,  B. 
empetrifolia.  It  is  a  very  desirable  and  handsome  variety, 
either  for  a  wall  or  for  any  other  position.  I  have  occasionally 
used  the  common  evergreen  Berberry,  B.Aquifolium,  for  cover- 
ing low  walls,  and  very  effective  it  is  for  walls  not  more  than 
3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  Garrya  elliptica  is  a  dark-foliaged,  handsome 
evergreen,  of  free,  quick  growth  after  the  first  two  years,  or 
when  well  established.  It  should  be  planted  in  good  well-pre. 
pared  soil,  and  will  then  speedily  cover  an  unsightly  wall.  Its 
long  catkin-like  inflorescence  is  at  this  season  both  singular  and 
interesting.  Esoallonia  macrantha  is  one  of  the  best  and 
handsomest  late-flowering  evergreen,  of  comparately  recent 
introduction ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  if  it  is  not  new,  it  is  far 

from  being  as 
common  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  It  is 
well  suited  for  a 
wall  where  only 
choice  subjects  are 
admitted.  In 
sheltered  positions 
it  will  flower  dur- 
ing the  greater  part 
of  the  winter. 
Kerria  japonica 
I  saw  years  ago 
bright e n i n g  up 
many  a  co  1 1  a  g  e 
porch  and  front  in 
Worcestershire  in 
early  spring,  and 
its  yellow  rosette- 
shaped  flowers  are 
pretty  and  cheer- 
ful on  low  walls. 
Its  height  does  not, 
under  ordinary 
circumstances,  ex- 
ceed 6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
Lardizabala  biter- 
nata,  although  re- 
putedly tender, 
should  be  tried  in 
all  sheltered  situa- 
tions where  variety 
is  sought,  as  it    is 

1       very  distinct,  both 

in  foliage,  flower, 
and  habit  of  growth.  It  would  in  most  cases  be  advisable  to 
protect  it  a  little  in  severe  weather  for  the  first  year  or  two, 
till  well  established,  as  afterwards  cold  would  have  less  effect 
upon  it.  Several  of  the  Loniceras,  or  Honeysuckles,  should 
be  added  to  the  list,  including  L.  fragrantissima  and  grata  ; 
indeed,  a  wall  wholly  planted  with  different  kinds  of  Honey- 
suckle would  be  highly  interesting.  There  are  many  plants 
well  adapted  for  low  walls  that  would  not  be  suitable  for 
loftier  positions,  notably  Pyrus  (Oydonia)  japonica  and  its 
white  variety  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  all  of  our  flowering 
shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  may  be  so  employed  if 
desired.  In  sheltered  positions,  Laurustinus  will  flower  nearly 
all  winter,  and  there  are  few  shrubs  brighter  or  more  effective 
for  walls  not  exceeding  10  ft.  in  height.  I  have  seen  Coronilla 
glauca  growing  freely  on  a  low  wall  in  Norfolk;  and  the 
early  flowers  of  Magnolia  purpurea,  when  trained  against  a 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.  Where  an  unsightly  wall  has  to  be 
hidden  without  breaking  up  the  formal  outline,  a  row  of 
Oupressus  Lawsoniana  planted  quite  closely  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  about  18  in.  apart,  will  soon  produce  an  elegant  wall 
of  living  green.  All  strong  branches  mustbe  tied  to  the  wall, 
and  the  small  twigs  cut  back  with  a  sharp  knife. — E.  Hobday, 
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EVERGREEN    WALL    PLANTS. 
We  now  possess  a  varied  and  esoellenfc  assortment  o£  plants, 
both     deciduous    and     evergreen,    suitable     for     all     situa- 
tions   and   for    mostly   all    purposes  —  tor    covering    walls, 
open  fences,  palings,  rooteries,  trees,  and  for  forming  screens 
for  covering  unsightly  objects.     Taking  evergreen  species  first, 
let  ua  begin  with  the  Ivy',  of  which  there  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, som'e  of  them  exceedingly  neat  and  pretty,  and  particu- 
larly effective  in  winter  and  spring,  when  many  other  plants 
are  leafless.     For  covering  walls  or  other  objects  quickly,  none 
of  the  varieties  surpass  the  common  Ivy.     A  few  plants  put  in 
here  and  there  will  cover  a  large  space  in  one  or  two  years. 
Ivy  delights  in  a  good  rich  soil,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  place 
some  well-rotted  manure  about  the  roots  at  planting  time,  if 
quick  and  luxuriant  growth  be  an  object.     When  planting  Ivy 
for  covering  walla,  or  for  forming  screens,  we  have  usually 
taken  up  good  patches  of  it  where  it  grew  on  the  ground,  and 
planted  them  in  the  mass.      This   beats   any  other  plan  for 
quickness.     Ivy  does  not  grow  readily  unless  it  has  good  roots 
to  begin  with,  and  these  it  never  wants  when  growing  on  the 
ground.     In  many  places  it  is  employed  for  covering  bare  sur- 
faces under  trees,"where  nothing  else  would  succeed,  and  from 
such  places  large  patches  of  it  may  be  cut  out  with  a  spade ; 
but  they  should  always  be  taken  from  the  outside,  where  the 
growing  points  are,  cutting  in  with  the  spade  in  a  parallel  line 
with  th'e  growth  as  mush  as  possible,  till  roots  are  found  in 
quantity,  which  will  be  a  few  feet  from  the  outer  edge,  and 
then  cutting  across  so  as  to   secure  a  large  square  piece  with 
plenty  of  growing  points.     It  should  be  removed  with  the  sod 
and  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planted  against  the  object 
to  be  covered,  taking  care  to  bury  the  roots  deep  enough,  and 
to  support  the  top  with  strips  of  band  till  growth  begins  and 
the   shoots  take  hold  themselves.     We  have  seen  unsightly 
walls  completely  covered  in  this   way   in  a  single  summer. 
There  are  a  number  of  green  varieties  of  the  Ivy,  with  lar^e 
heart-shaped  and  lobed  leaves,  which  are  ornamental  in  their 
way  and  rapid  growers,  but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  common  kind.     The  variegated  kind,  named 
Hedera  maculata  major,  may  be  mentioned,  however,  as  an 
excellent  variety,  and  nearly  as  good  a  grower  as  the  common 
Ivy ;  but  it  is  apt  to  run  back  to  the  green  state  if  grown  iu 
too  rich  a  soil.     There  are  several  neat-habited  green  sorts 
that  are  highly  ornamental  and  suitable  for  covering  limited 
spaces  on  walls.     Against  dark-coloured  stone  they  are  not 
seen  to  advantage,  but  a  light  ground  shows  off  their  small, 
neatly-cut,  and  closely-placed  green  leaves  effectively.     Some 
of  the  weaker-growing  kinds  do  not  cling  readily  of  their  own 
accord,  and  must  be  nailed ;  but  such  sorts  it  is  better  not  to 
plant.     The  variegated  gold  and  silver  kinds  are  amongst  the 
best  wall  plants  which  we  have.     In  most  kinds  the  variega- 
tion is  very  distinct,  and  the  habit  neat,  the  leaves  alternating 
on  the  shoots,  lying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  Avail,  and  look- 
almost  as  if  they  are  pasted  on.     They  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  wall  plants,  and  deserve  a  good  position.     The 
best  are   Hedera  elegantissima,  Oavendishi,   nana  variegata. 
Silver  Queen,  aurea  variegata,  and  tricolor  variegata.     Those 
who  wish  to  make  a  selection  should  first  see  the  different 
varieties  together.    The  Bramble  is  not  reckoned  an  evergreen, 
perhaps,  but  it  retains  its  leaves  so  long  in  some  situations  as 
almost   to   come   under   that   head.      The   very   free-fruiting. 
Parsley-leaved  variety  is  a  tremendous  rambler,  and  grows  at 
a  great  pace,  and  when  planted  against  palings  or  open  fences, 
it  soon  forms  a  formidable  barrier.     It  is  worth  while  planting 
it  in  good  soil  at  the  beginning  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which 
is   so  excellent  and  useful ;  and  if  the  long  shoots  be  trained 
along  the  fence  for  the  first  year  or  two,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  afterwards,  with  a  little  trimming  now  and  then. 
The  Evergreen  Rose  (R.  sempervirens)  is  a  strong  and  rapid- 
gi'owiug  variety,  unsurpassed  by  any  other  for  covering  walls 
or  roofs  and  fences,  and  it  is  very  hardy.     There  are  two  or 
chree  varieties   of  it,   some  producing  red  and   some  white 
flowers.     It  may  be  planted  in  almost  any  situation,  and  is  a 
sure  grower.     For  covering  arbours  and  covered  ways,  it  is  an 
excellent  subject.     Jasminum  revolutum  hardly  needs  descrip- 
tion.    It  is  a  free  grower,  but  needs  training  and  nailing  in 
order  to  cover  the  wall  properly.     It  produces  large  yellow 
flowers,  grows  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  is  a  good  seaside  plant. 


Deciduous  Wall  Plants. 

The  deciduous  section  of  hardy  climbers  furnishes  us  with  a 
better  and  more  varied  list  of  suitable  subjects  than  the  ever- 
green section.     The  Clematis  almost  deserves  to  be  named 
first.     All  the  varieties  mostly,  and  they  are  now  numerous, 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  in  the  most  exposed  situations, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  For  covering  high  or  low  walls, 
or  fences,  or  for  draping  trees  aud  similar  purposes,  they  are 
unequalled;  they  grow  rapidly,  and  flower  early  and  profusely. 
0.  Jackmanni,  one  of  the  first  raised  of  the  new  race  of  hybrids, 
is  still  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  for  general  plant- 
ing.    It  flowers  most  profusely,  as  most  of  the  varieties  do, 
good  plants  being  generally  covered  with  masses  of  rich  purple 
flowers  of  large  size.  The  size  of  the  flowers  is,  however,  much 
influenced  by  culture,  frequently  measuring  5  in.  or  6  in.  across 
when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  good  soil.     When  the  Clematis 
is  grown  against  a  wall  it  may  soon  be  made  to  reach  the  top, 
and  spread  out  laterally  as  well,  so  as  to  cover  a  large  amount 
of  space  if  the  quick-growing  and  rambling  shoots  be  care- 
fully trained,  for  they  soon  run  into  an  inextricable  bundle  if 
not  watched  and  nailed  as  they  grow.     After  the  plants  have 
covered  the  space  allotted  to  them  they  need  less  training,  but 
should  be  pruned  in  closely  every  winter.  Young  plants  should 
also  be  cut  well  down  for  the  first  year  or  two,  in  order  to 
induce  strong  growths  and  good  flowers.     An  ordinarily  good 
garden  soil,  well  manured,  suits  admirably,  but  fresh  manures 
must  not  be  placed  close  to  the  roots.     When  planted  to  cover 
rooteries,  trees,  or  fences,  the  great  point  is  to  give  the  plants 
a  good  start  by  planting  them  in  rich  soil ;  but  after  they  get 
up  they  are  almost  better  left  to  themselves  to  grow  as  they 
please.     In  such  situations  slugs  are  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, as  they  eat  the  young  buds  as  fast  as  they  grow,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  field  mice  do  not  also  eat  them.     The  only 
preventive  is  watching  and  trapping  till  the  young  shoots  get 
woody  and  strong,  and  they  should  not  be  cut  down  too  near 
the  ground  when  pruned.     The  list  of  varieties  is  a  long  cue, 
and  new  ones  are  being  added  to  it ;  but  a«iong  the  best  may 
be   named:    0.   Jackmanni,   purple;    lanuginosa,    light   blue; 
rubella,  claret ;  Fortunei,  white ;  Lawsoniana,  reddish.purple  ; 
Mrs.  James  Batemau,  lavender;  rubro-violacea,  maroon ;  Lord 
Londesborough,  rich  mauve  with  dark  stripes  ;  Otto  Frcsbel, 
bine  aud  white  ;  Miss  Bateman,  white  ;  Lady  Caroline  Nevill, 
bluish-white;    Henryi,  cream  colour;    Star  of  India,  violet- 
purple  ;  Vesta,  an  early-blooming  white  variety,  with  fine  large 
flowers.     Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  or  A.  tricuspidata,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  wall-climber,  which,  though  introduced  a  dozen 
years  ago  or  more,  is  still  but  imperfectly  known.     It  is  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  attractive  of  wall  plants,  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  grows  fast.     A  plant  of  it  put  out  against  a  wall 
two  or  three  years  ago  is  now  some  20  ft.  high,  and  is  the  ad- 
miration of  everyone  who  sees  it.     A  few  others,  planted  only 
two  years  ago  out  of  3-in.  pots,  are  now  near  the  top  of  a  12- 
ft.  wall.     It  is  the  neat  habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  fresh  green 
foliage,  which  changes  to  dark  chocolate  in  autumn,  and  later 
to  bright  crimson,  that  render  it  so  attractive.     In  habit  we 
can  only  compare  it  to  the  neatest-growing  of  the  Ivies.     The 
shoots  adhere  to  the  wall  so  closely,  by  means  of  their  little 
tendrils  with  holdfast-like  appendages,  that  a  pin  point  can 
hardly  be  inserted  between  the  wall  and  the  leaves,  which  are 
placed   alternately  and   so  closely  as  almost  to  overlap  each 
other.     The   warmer   and   sunnier  the   exposure,   the   better 
coloured  will   the   foliage   be;    but  the  plant  itself   thrives 
famously  in  open  situations  against  trees,  and  soon  clothes 
their   stems  with   a  verdure  of  changing  hue.     It  succeeds 
best  in  a  good  rich  light  soil,  and  after  it  has  once  laid  hold 
of    the   wall   it  wants   no  further  attention  in  the   way   of 
training  or  nailing.     Ampelopsis  hederacea,  the  common  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.     It  is 
one  of  our  best  climbers,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  cover- 
ing   arbours   and  fences,    owing   to    its    rapid    growth    and 
abundance  of  fine  foliage,  which  also  changes  to  crimson  in 
autumn,  though  it  does  not  approach  A.  Veitchi  in  that  respect. 
It  is,  however,  so  accommodating  in  its   habit,  that  it  can  be 
trained  in  almost  any  fashion,  the  long  supple  shoots  bending 
and  twisting  easily  in  any  direction,     it  succeeds  in  any  com- 
mon soil.    Aristolocha  sipho  is  a   quick-growing  plant,  and  its 
ample  leaves  render  it  particularly  useful  for  covering  arbours, 
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summer-houses,  and  similar  structures.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  very  hardy,  growing  fast  in  exposed  situations 
even  in  the  north,  where  we  have  seen  it  employed  for  covering 
trellised  work  in  the  open  grounds.  It  prefers  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  the  shoots  should  be  tied  in  as  they  grow,  to 
prevent  them  getting  into  confusion.  With  the  Wistaria  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  as  a  handsome-flowering  wall  plant  it  is 
unequalled.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  it,  but  the 
blue  and  white  are  the  best ;  and  of  these  two  the  blue  is  the 
most  vigorous  grower  and  freest  flowerer.  One  plant,  if  placed 
in  a  tolerably  warm  situation  against  a  wall,  may  be  trained  so 
as  to  cover  an  enormous  amount  of  space  in  a  short  time. 
There  is  a  plant  at  Archerfield,  in  East  Lothian,  which,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  runs  nearly  the  length  of  the  garden  wall, 
some  150  ft.  or  200  ft.,  if  not  more.  It  needs  a  well-drained 
site,  a  good  soil,  and  plenty  of  root  room,  and  it  will  grow 
freely  on  any  aspect,  except  the  north.  It  is  not  a  confused 
grower,  like  the  Clematis,  bu.t  requires  to  be  trained  carefully  as 
it  grows,  in  order  to  cover  the  wall  quickly  and  uniformly.  The 
shoots  may  be  bent  in  any  direction,  according  to  circumstances. 
There  are  about  ten  or  a  dozen  varieties  of  Honeysuckle  now 
in  cultivation  ;  but  the  best  are  what  are  called  the  common 
white  and  the  red,  viz.,  Lonicera  Shepherdi,  fragrantissima, 
scarlet  Trumpet,  and  the  now  well-known  L.  aureo-reticulata, 
or  variegated-leaved  variety.  For  general  planting,  the  common 
native  Honeysuckle  is  the  best.  In  the  shade  the  flowers  are 
more  delicately  coloured  and  pretty,  but  in  exposed  situations 
they  are  more  fragrant.  The  Honeysuckle  needs  little  atten- 
tion ;  indeed,  it  flowers  best  when  left  quite  undisturbed,  and, 
as  for  training,  the  less  it  is  meddled  with  the  better,  after  it 
has  covered  the  objects  it  was  planted  to  hide.  It  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  archways  and  bowers,  and  it  may  be  trained  so  as  to 
drape  the  branches  of  trees  in  a  very  ornamental  manner.  In- 
deed, it  usually  makes  itself  at  home  amongst  the  branches 
without  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  training,  and  it  seems  par- 
ticularly partial  to  the  Hazel,  which  it  coils  itself  round  in  the 
most  regular  manner,  embracing  it  so  tightly  that  it  checks  the 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  bark  consequently  swells  out  and 
over  the  stem  of  the  Honeysuckle,  as  it  does  over  a  ligature,  the 
result  being  a  spirally-fluted  rod,  much  sought  after  by  the 
woodman  for  making  walking-sticks.  Among  other  miscel- 
laneous subjects  suitable  for  our  purposes  may  be  named 
different  varieties  of  the  Rose,  notably  Gloire  de  Dijon,  the 
Ayrshire,  Banksian,  and  Boursault  Roses;  the  hardier  Grape 
Vines  ;  and  Bignonia  radicans.  Among  herbaceous  and  annual 
climbers  the  following  will  be  found  exceedingly  ornamental 
•and  of  easy  culture: — Oalystegia  pubescens.  Convolvulus, 
Tropa3olum  speciosum,  canariense.  Nasturtiums  of  the  Tom 
Thumb  and  Lobbianum  class,  and  the  usual  seedling  varieties. 
Scarlet  Runners  and  Sweet  Peas,  all  of  which  may  be  employed 
with  success  and  good  effect  to  cover  rustic  fences  or  rooteries. 
— "  Field." 


ATjutilons. — "For  indoor  decoration,  none  of  the  Abutilons  excel  A.  Darwini 
tepBellatum.  It  is  compact  and  dwarf ;  its  leaves  are  conspicuously  variegated 
with  gold  and  green,  and  from  every  slioot  are  produced  a  profusion  of  bright 
red  bell-shaped  blossoms.   Mr.  Wills  has  a  number  of  it  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  Flame  Nasturtium  (TropEeolum  speciosum).— A  li;?ht  soil  appears  to 
be  the  chief  requisite  for  the  growth  of  this  pretty  climber.  In  my  garden  the 
Boil  of  which  consists  of  a  loamy  sand,  having  a  sharp  slope  to  the  south,  it 
grows  both  in  the  full  sun  au'l  in  the  shade  in  great  luxuriance,  even  becom- 
Inf?  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  every  little  bit  of  its  roots  grows.  Others,  however 
do  not  appear  to  find  it  so  easy  to  cultivate,  as  I  have  often  given  it  more  than 
once  to  the  same  person.  It  does  not  flower  quite  so  freely  in  the  shade  as  in 
an  open  situation. — Chislehursf, 

The  Clematis  of  the  future.— This.  I  am  told,  is  Madame  Grange.  This 
new  Clematis  I  have  not  seen  in  bloom,  but  I  saw  a  large  stock  of  it  the  other 
day  at  Mr.  Smith's  nursery*  Worcester.  It  is  said  to  be  a  deep  violet  with 
maroon  mid-rib,  redder  than  any  other  Clematis,  and  in  every  way  equal  to 
Clematis  Jackmanni  for  hardiness  and  bloom.  Madame  Grange  is  a  cross 
raised  by  M.  Lemoine  between  C.  lanuginosa  and  Jackmanni.  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  C.  Viticella  grandiflora,  owing  to  its  red  colour,  but  this  is  said  to  be 
very  much  better. — Feawk  Miles,  Bingham,  NoUs. 

Self-watering  Flower  Pot.— In  TheGaedebt  of  the  19thinst,  (see  p.  62), this 
flower-pot  is  described  as  a  new  invention.  Allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  gardening  paperfi,  dated  May  23,  1874.,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  I  had  the  very  same  kind  of  pot  made  and  exhibited;  indeed,  I 
have  made  this  pot  for  five  years,  but  have  had  little  or  no  sale  for  it,— J. 
Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING    TREES. 

(Gontiniied  from  page  82.) 
WnEN  lifting  large  shrubs,  such  as  common  and  Irish  Tews, 
Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  and  Conifers,  having  spreading 
branches  larger  than  the  McNab  transplanting  machines  are 
able  totake  in,  they  are  moved  in  the  following  manner, 
which  is  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  McNab 
transplanter.  This  mode  of  lifting  is  what  we  call  the  tressel 
and  roller  system.  The  balls  are  all  prepared  with  canvas, 
staves,  and  ropes,  as  formerly  described,  and  the  bottom  boards 
are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  large  McNab  transplanter. 
Two  strong  lifting-ropes,  each  26  ft.  in  length  and  3  in.  in 
circumference,  are  put  below  the  ball,  one  at  each  side,  so  as 


Higli  tressels,  faraiahed  witk  movable  cradles. 

to  lie  beneath  the  ends  and  in  the  grooves  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lifting-boards.  Stout  10-in.  broad  planks  are  then  put 
across  the  pit,  one  along  the  back  and  another  in  front, 
having  an  upright  support  in  the  middle  of  each,  fixed 
into  the  soil,  in  order  to  enable  them  better  to  sustain 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  lifting.  Two  10-in.  planks 
must  also  be  placed  along  the  hole,  resting  across  those 
first  placed  in  position,  to  support  the  feet  of  the  tressels. 
These  planks  must  also  be  provided  with  upright  supports, 
one  being  placed  under  the  centre  of  each  plank.  Two  tressels, 
each  5  ft.  high  and  9  ft.  long,  made  with  wood  9  in.  deep  and 
3  in.  across,  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  plant,  but  along 
the  ends  of  the  lifting-boards,  each  tressel  being  provided 
with  two  movable  cradles,  one  tseing  fixed  on  the  top  of  each 


end  of  the  tressels  by  means  of  two  iron  pins.  Eight  or  ten 
holes  are  formed  along  the  top  ends  of  each  tressel,  at  uniform 
distances  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  or  contracting 
the  spaces  between  the  cradles  according  to  the  size  of  the  ball 
to  be  lifted.  Two  strong  iron  windlass  rollers  are  also  necessary, 
each  8  ft.  2  in.  long  and  14  in.  in  circumference,  provided 


Iron  windlass  roller. 

at  each  end  with  strong  semi-circular  pieces  of  iron  securely 
bolted  into  them,  but  in  opposite  directions.  These  rollers 
are  put  across  the  tressels,  the  ends  resting  in  the  cradles 
just  described,  but  always  parallel  with  the  bottom  or  lifting- 
boards,  keeping  the  ends  of  them  as  far  over  the  tressels  as 
possible,  as  the  winding  up  often  causes  them  to  work  either 
to  the  one  end  or  the  other.  The  ends  of  the  lifting-ropes  are 
now  brought  up  inside  and  over  the  iron  rollers,  working  each 
toward  the  end,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  This  is  done 
by  doubling  the  rope  with  a  slight  twist,  and  giving  the  end  of 
each  three  or  four  turns  round  the  iron  roller,  keeping  the 
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doubted  portion  for  the  insertion  of  a  strong  iron  or  wooden 
hand-spoke  or  winding-pin.  Strong  iron  hand-spokes  are  also 
used  for  each  end  of  the  iron  rollers.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  we  prefer  the  lifting-ropes,  put  single  four  or  five  times 
round  the  iron  roller,  and  made  to  hang  down  instead  of  being 
formed  into  a  loop  for  a  haud-spoko,  a  man  being  placed  at  each 
for  the  purpose  of  keepinsc  the  rope  tight  and  holding  fast  the 
portion  of  rope  wound  off,  leaving  the  winding  up  entirely  to 
the  men  at  the  ends  of  the  windlass-rollers,  not  less  than  two 
to  each,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  ball.  If  the  top  of  the 
plant  be  high  or  heavy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  three 
guy  ropes  to  keep  the  top  steady  during  the  lifting.  When 
tressels  3  ft.  high  are  used,  the  men  can  all  stand  on  the  planks 
which  support  the  ends  of  the  tressels,  but  when  5-ft.  high 
tressels  are  employed,  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  windlass-rollers 
must  stand  on  raised  planks,  while  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
loose  ropes  stand  on  the  lower  planks.  But  when  hand-spokes 
ai'e  to  be  used  for  the  side  lifting-ropes,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  place  a  plank  along  each  side,  resting  either  on  tubs  or  boxes, 
so  that  all  the  men  may  stand  on  it.  After  the  plant  has  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  hole  with  the  high  tressels,  two 
strong  planks  are  put  across,  immediately  below  the  ball  and 
between  the  legs  of  the  tressels,  on  which  a  strong,  low, 
broad  four-wheeled  machine  is  run.  While  the  plant  is  sus- 
pended a  canvas  is  put  over  the  machine  and  the  plant  is 
lowered  on  to  it.  Where  the  3-ft.  high  tressels  are  employed 
(and  they  have  long  been  used  here),  it  is  necessary  to 
have  four  square  blocks,  one  at  each  end,  on  which  extra 
planks  are  placed,  on  which  the  tressels  are  to  be  raised.  By 
this  means  the  plant  can  be  lifted  sufficiently  high  to  run  the 
machine  below  it.     After  resting,  all  the  apparatus  may  be 


End  of  windlasB-rolIer. 

removed,  fixing  securely  the  ends  of  the  lifting-ropes  over  the 
ball  and  the  canvas  to  the  rings  and  hooks  placed  round  the 
sides  of  the  machine.  All  the  planks,  tressels,  and  rollers  can 
now  be  taken  to  the  new  pit ;  if  not  far  distant,  the  machine 
can  be  taken  along  on  planks,  but  if  far  and  the  ground  bard, 
it  may  be  conveyeJ  along  the  walks  either  by  means  of  horses 
or  ropes.  When  the  new  pit  is  reached,  the  planks  are  put 
across:,  all  being  supported  as  before.  The  plant  is  then  run 
on  the  centre  planks  immediately  over  the  hole.  The  tressels 
and  rollers  are  again  applied,  and  the  lifting-ropes  adjusted  to 
them.  The  plant  is  now  raised  a  little,  so  as  to  allow  the 
machine  and  centre  planks  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  plant  is 
lowered  cautiously  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  This  is  generally 
done  by  having  all  hands  at  the  ropes,  and  allowing  the  ball  to 
go  down  gradually.  When  resting,  remove  the  outer  bottom 
boards  and  lifting-ropes,  and  see  that  the  plant  is  standing 
perfectly  upright ;  if  not,  it  can  easily  at  this  stage  be  placed 
in  that  position.  When  upright,  pack  soil  firmly  in  all  round, 
then  remove  the  rack-rope,  staves,  and  canvas,  adjust  the  I'oots, 
and  fill  in  with  prepared  soil,  and  water  freely.  The  tressel 
and  roller  system,  as  here  described,  is  what  we  generally 
employ  for  the  re-tubbing  of  Palms  and  other  large,  heavy 
exotics,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  large  tree  or  evergreen  shrub 
has  to  be  removed  in  consequence  of  its  pressing  on  another 
equally  good  plant.  In  order  to  save  the  duplicate  specimens, 
the  subject  to  be  moved  can  be  prepared  in  every  respect  as 
described  for  the  tressel  and  roller  system.  In  doing  this,  an 
open  trench  is  generally  cut  to  the  depth  of  the  ball,  and  in 
the  direction  in  which  it  is  intended  to  move  the  plant,  say 
18  ft.  or  '20  ft.  Planks,  tressels,  ard  rollers  are  now  put  round, 
the  lifting-ropes  adjusted,  and  the  plant  is  raised  about  5  in. 
or  6  in.  While  suspended,  level  the  bottom,  and  place  under- 
neath  it  two  planks   or  battens,   then   one  of  the   low  iron 


rollers  just  described,  or  a  few  detached  rollers,  either  of  wood 
or  iron — small  hollow  iron  gas-pipes,  cut  of  a  uniform  length, 
are  what  we  frequently  employ.  When  the  small-framed 
rollers  are  not  in  use,  it  is  necessary  to  place  two  short  planks 
or  battens  immediately  above  the  detached  rollers  ;  the  plant 
is  then  lowered  on  them,  and  then  drawn  along  with  ropes  on 
a  series  of  planks  or  battens,  all  of  a  uniform  height,  to  the 
point  where  it  is  intended  to  stand.  After  levelling  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  originally  thrown  out,  the  planks,  tressels,  and 
rollers  are  put  round  ;  the  plant  is  again  raised  a  few  inches 
for  the  removal  of  all  the  planks  and  rollers,  and  then  lowered. 
After  taking  out  the  bottom  boards  and  lifting-ropes,  and 
removing  all  the  tressels  and  rollers,  as  well  as  the  rack-ropes, 
staves,  and  canvas,  the  hole  and  trench  are  then  filled  in. 

A  similar  operation  as  has  just  been  described,  but  without 
the  aid  of  machinery,  can  be  and  is  not  unfrequently  per- 
formed in  the  following  way  :  —The  plant  is  prepared  with  can- 
vas, staves,  and  rack-ropes,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  lowest 
rack-rope  is  kept  as  low  down  on  the  ball  as  possible,  twisting 
it  extra  tight  with  the  rack-pin.  Before  undermining,  the  ball 
must  be  sufficiently  ranced  to  the  sides  at  four  different  points. 
This  done,  lower  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  about  6  in. 
deep  all  round  the  ball,  but  without  interfering  with  it.  When 
done,  excavate  the  one  side  nearly  to  the  centre.  If  the  lower 
rack-pin  be  tight,  and  the  side  ranees  sufficiently  strong,  the 
necessary  excavating  can  be  done  without  ranch  difficulty. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  both  to  have  the  surface-soil, 
as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  as  level  as  possible.  First, 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  two  planks  or  battens, 
above  them  three  or  four  short  wooden  rollers,  of  a  uniform 
diameter,  and  above  them  other  two  short  planks  or  battens, 
fixing  them  tightly  to  the  bottom  of  the  ball.  When  the  one 
side  is  completed,  excavate  the  opposite  one,  and  adjust  planks 
and  rollers  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  other  side.  If  any 
centre  soil  should  remain,  it  can  now  be  removed,  and  the  plant 
will  rest  entirely  on  the  planks  and  short  rollers.  A  few  long 
rollers  must  now  be  at  hand  (wooden  ones  will  best  answer 
the  purpose) ;  one  is  put  in  as  far  through  as  possible  in  front. 
Under  planks  must  now  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  open 
trench  to  the  extent  to  where  the  plant  is  to  be  taken,  keeping 
the  worst  ones  to  the  end,  so  as  to  be  immediately  under  the 
plant  when  settled.  By  means  of  the  larger  rollers  and  a 
strong  rope,  the  plant  is  drawn  along,  the  short  rollers  coming  out 
one  by  one,  and  the  long  ones  taking  their  place.  As  it  is  often 
impossible  without  injury  towithdrawthebottora  boards, rollers, 
and  planks,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  in ;  and  therefore  the  worst 
planks  are  kept  to  the  end  for  this  purpose.  Soil  is  packed 
firmly  in  below  all  round;  some  bricks, of  a  uniform  thickness, 
can  also  be  inserted,  and  the  soil  filled  in  to  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ball.  Remove  the  rack-ropes,  staves,  and  canvas 
then  fill  in  with  soil,  and  water  freely.  This  method  of  trans-, 
planting  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  gardens  where  little 
transplanting  is  required.  By  this  system  I  have  seen  many 
fine  old  evergreens  removed  because  interfering  with  others, 
and  all  have  succeeded  well.  Great  care,  however,  is  required 
in  the  different  phases  of  the  operation,  particularly  in  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  ground  level  below  the  ball. 

Eoijal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh.  James  McNab. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IDESIA  POLYOARPA. 
The  accompanying  illustration  of  this  interesting  tree  was 
made  from  a  specimen  sent  to  us  last  summer  from  the  grounds 
of  J.  Luscombe,  Esq.,  Combe  Royal,  near  Kingsbridge,  South 
Devon.  It  is  a  Japanese  tree  which  was  not  known  to  science 
until  186(5.  when  it  was  described  by  the  Russian  botanist  Maxi- 
mowicz,  who  met  with  it  in  cultivation  at  Nipon  and  Yedo,  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  a  native  of  the  island  Kiusiu,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Hikosan.  Mr.  Luscombe  describes  it  as  a 
handsome  tree-like  spreading  shrub,  with  fine  foliage ;  but, 
according  to  Professor  Maximowicz,  it  attained  in  Japan  the 
dimensions  of  a  large  tree.  The  leaves,  which  have  crimson 
stalks,  are  irregularly  serrate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  the 
larger  ones  measuring  about  6  in.  across,  bright  green  above, 
and  whitish  or  almost  glaucous  beneath,  with  five  prominent 
branching  nerves,  which  are  reddish  towards  the  base.    The 
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flowers  are  dirooious  ;  the  males,  which  are  those  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  have  from  four  to  six 
yellowish-Kreen  spreading  sepals,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
pale  green  filaments  with  orange  anthers.  Bach  blossom  is 
about  a  in.  across ;  they  form  long,  gracefully-drooping, 
branched  racemes,  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  female  flowers  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  are  succeeded 
by  very  numerous  orange  berries,  which  appear,  from  dried 
specimens  communicated  by  the  discoverer  to  the  British 
Museum  Herbarium,  to  bo  about  as  large  as  a  small  Cherry. 
The  flowers  are  dcliciously  fragrant,  their  odour  resembling 
that  of  a  Vanda  ;  and  although  their  coloviring  is  not  brilliant, 
their  effect,  combined  with  the  red  leaf-stalks,  the  varying 
green  of  the  leaves,  and  their  elegant  drooping  habit  is 
extremely  pleasing.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  Order  Bixineas 
(or  Flacourtiaceai),  to  which  our  gardens  have  not  hitherto 
been  largely  indebted.  It  was  named  by  M.  Maximowicz  in 
commemoration  of  a  Dutch  traveller  named  Ides;  Mr.  Lus- 
combe's  plant  of  it  is  upwards  of  10  ft.  in  height. 


The  Cherry  Plum  as  a  Hedge  Plant.— In  reply  to"0.'con'a" 
inquiry  about  this  Plum  (Prunug  myrobalana),  seo  p.  92,  as  a  liedge 
plant,  allow  mo  to  etato  that  my  father  first  introdnoed  it  for  that 
purpose  nearly  thirty  yoai-s  ago.  I  cannot  say  what  induced  him  to 
try  it  in  that  way,  but  I  presume  it  was  on  account  of  the  following 
peculiarities  that  belong  to  the  plant,  viz.,  its  very  hard,  unyielding 
wood,  almost  metallic  in  its  texture,  its  formidable  spines,  and  last, 
bat  not  least,  its  capability  of  growing  vigorously,  even  in  soils  of 
the  poorest  and  most  exhausted  description,  and  its  non-liability  to 
the  attacks  of  insects  or  disease.  We  have  evidence  of  its  value  as 
a  hedge  plant  on  the  driest  and  poorest  soils,  on  wet  bog  lands,  and 
on  moist  and  rich  fen  lands.  It  has  other  merits  besides  ;  it  is  about 
the  best  stock  in  existence  tor  almost  all  kinds  of  Plums  and  Apricots 
on  poor  soils.  As  it  llowers  very  early  in  tho  spring,  some  have 
thought  it  would  impart  this  habit  to  tho  kinds  of  fruit  worked  on 
it,  but  experience  has  proved  that  not  to  be  the  case.  AVere  our 
English  market  gardens  surrounded  by  fences  of  Myrobalana,  with 
varieties  of  Plunis  suitable  to  the  various  districts  worked  at  inter, 
vala  along  their  tops,  the  fruit. producing  capabilities  of  the  country 
would  be  vastly  increased,  without  its  being  necessary  to  devote  any 
extra  land  to  the  purpose.' — G.  H.  EwiNn,  The  Nurseries,  Norwich. 

A  Good  Fence. — A  post  and  rail  fence  better  than  anything  I 
have  ever  seen,  patented  or  unpatented,  is  made  as  follows  :— Set  the 
posts  9  ft.  apart,  or  2  ft.  less  than  tho  length  of  the  rails  used. 
Bore  1h  in.  hole  tlirough  the  posts  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  tho  fence.  Bore  three  holes  above  this 
eon  9  in.  apart,  one  above  the  other,  and  drive  in  wooden  pins  in  all 
four  holes  to  project  4  iu.  on  each  side  of  the  post.  Lay  your 
rails  on  these  ping,  close  to  the  post  on  each  side.  Bore  a  3.8th's 
hole  above  the  top  rail,  and  another  one  li  in.  below  the  bottom  pin. 
Take  a  piece  of  wire  10  ft.  or  11  ft.  long,  and  pass  half  its  length 
through  the  top  hole,  and  cross  it  under  the  top  rail ;  cross  it  again 
under  the  second  rail  from  the  top  ;  cross  it  again  under  the  third 
rail,  and  finally  cross  it  under  the  bottom  rail  by  slipping  the  ends  of 
tho  wire  through  the  small  hole,  and  bring  them  around  in  front  of 
the  post  and  twist  them  together.  This  makes  a  cheap  strong  fence, 
that  will  turn  horses  and  cattle ;  but  it  sheep  are  kept,  a  board 
should  be  nailed  at  tho  bottom,  or  a  fifth  rail  added. — "Albany 
Argus." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHEDBS. 

Effect  of  Smoke  on  Trees.— Mr.  Aloook,  who  for  many  years  past  has 
been  making  oxporimonta  with  trees  plantod  in  the  vicinity  of  his  cotton  mill, 
near  Manchester,  flnci»  that  the  Plane,  which  rtooa  bettor  than  any  other  tree 
in  London  smoke,  will  not  grow  at  all  in  that  of  Lancashire  ;  but,  ou  tho  other 
hand,  he  has  been  very  successful  with  tho  Booch,  Sycamore,  Birch  Wyeh 
Elm,  and  Turkey  Oak,  but  the  Lime  does  best  of  all.  ' 

A  Good  Example.— Sir  Horace  St.  Panl,  of  Ellowes  Hall,  Dudley,  hag  con- 
sented to  have  about  30  acres  of  his  waste  colliery  lands  at  Coseley  levelled  and 
cultivated,  with  tho  view  of  finding  employment  for  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  suflTermg  great  privations  owing  to  the  depression  of  trade.  As  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  a  similar  useless  condition  in  tho  Black  Country 
it  is  thought  the  example  will  be  followed  by  other  land  owners.  At  least 
somethmg  as  good  as  cinders  will  bo  got  out  of  it.  When  every  thin  "■  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  others  returning  to  the 
mother  of  sU  real  wealth— the  earth. 


ORCHIDS. 

WINTER  FLOWERING  KINDS. 

Winter  is  certainly  not  the  season  when  Orchids  are  at  their 
best ;  in  fact,  they  are  now  at  their  worst,  for  fewer  species  are 
in  flower  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at  any  other.  Never- 
theless, numbers  of  species  are  iu  flower  this  month,  as  the 
annexed  list  will  show  ;  moreover,  those  who  cultivate  Orchids 
in  any  quantity  always  have  this  advantage,  that  whatever  the 
time  of  year  may  be,  they  always  have  something  in  flower — 
always  something  curious  and  interesting  to  observe.  The 
subjoined  list  contains  over  a  hundred  sorts  which  flowered 
during  the  month  of  December.  The  first  on  the  list  are 
Angra3cum  eburneum  and  sesquipedale.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  these  two  plants,  with  their  fine  bold  spikes  of  ivory- 
white  flowers,  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection,  more 
especially  A.  sesquipedale,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary-looking Orchids  grown ;  some  of  its  flowers  have  tails 
that  measure  as  much  as  llj  in.  in  length,  and  I  have  heard 
that  they  even  grow  sometimes  longer  than  that.  Anguloa 
Clowesi  is  another  grand  plant,  its  large,  yellow,  erect  flowers 
reminding  one  of  a  well-grown  Tulip.  This  is  one  of  our  most 
aromatic  species,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  very  powerful  odour  of 
Aniseed,  which  1  have  never  known  any  other  plant  iu  this 
Order  to  have.  Ansellia  afrioana  !  who  could  help  admiring 
such  a  noble-looking  plant  as  this  is  wlien  well  grown,  its  tall, 
gracefully-arching,  pseudo-bulbs  leafy  at  the  top,  and  its  great 
pauicles  of  yellowish-green  flowers  spotted  with  crimson, 
showing  well  above  the  leaves,  form  altogether  one  of  the  most 
attractive-looking  plants  grown.  Barkeria  Skinneri  is  remark- 
able for  its  racemes  of  bright  magenta-coloured  flowers,  which 
look  quite  gay  .at  this  dull  time  of  the  year.  Brassavola 
cordata,  with  its  long,  thick,  half-round  leaves  and  elegant 
drooping  spikes  of  green  and  white  flowers,  is  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  though  it  makes  a  good  contrast  to  the  brighter 
colovircd  species.  Bletia  acutipetala  has  pretty  crimson-purple 
flowers,  enlivened  by  a  yellow  crest  on  the  labellum,  as  in 
Barkeria  Skinneri.  Bletias,  however,  will  never  become  favour- 
ites, as  they  have  the  straggling  habit  so  common  amongst 
Epidendrums  ;  still,  they  are  well  worth  growing.  I  had  almost 
overlooked  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant,  one  very  rarely  seen, 
but  well  worth  growing — I  mean  Bifronaria  racemosa ;  the 
flowers  of  this  are  almost  pure  white,  with  broad  re-curved 
petals,  throe  or  four  in  a  raceme,  and  they  stand  well  above  the 
leaves.  Bolbophyllum  auricomum  is  a  pretty  little  gem,  with 
erect  spikes  of  white  and  yeliow  flowers;  ib  must  be  seen 
through  a  magnifying-glass,  however,  if  one  wishes  to  observe 
all  its  beauties.  What  a  contrast  is  our  next  on  the  list,  Bollea 
Patini.  Here  we  have  a  large,  massive-looking  flower,  with 
sepals,  petals,  labellum,  and  column  of  a  very  pale  dirty  blue 
colour,  relieved  by  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow  ;  tho  most  remarkable 
part  of  this  flower,  however,  is  the  column,  which  is  very  large 
and  shaped  like  a  hood,  overhanging  a  lip  of  which  the  greater 
part  consists  of  a  large,  solid,  ridgy  crest ;  this  is  a  bold- 
looking  flower,  but  the  colour  is  not  decided  enough  for  it  ever 
to  become  a  favourite,  Bollea  Latindei  being  mttch  prettier. 

We  now  come  to  that  wonderful  genus  Oatasetum,  all  the 
species  of  which  appear  to  have  the  same  wonderful  power  of 
ejecting  their  pollen-masses  on  certain  parts  of  the  column 
being  touched ;  and  0.  viridi-flavum  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  flower  is  of  a  yellow  tint,  the  labellum  forming  a 
large  bag,  completely  enclosing  the  column,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  this  bag  lie  hidden  the  column-horns.  It  is  the  points  of 
these  horns  which  form  the  irritable  part  of  the  flower,  but  I 
may  here  remark  that  these  singular  flowers  are  not  irritable 
when  they  first  open  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  always  a 
couple  of  days  before  they  will  answer  to  the  toucU  and  eject 
their  pollen.  The  stigma  of  Catasetum,  too,  is  also  difierent, 
as  apparently  it  is  never  viscid  nor  in  a  condition  to  receive 
the  pollen,  and  this  corroborates  Darwin's  idea,  who  remarks 
that  in  "  Oatasetum  the  sexes  are  distinct."  Of  Lady's  Slip- 
pers (Cypripediums),  thirteen  species,  hybrids,  &c.,  flower  in 
raid-winter.  They  are  most  useful  plants,  as  they  remain  long 
in  flower,  and  whenoitt  of  flower,  the  foliage  of  many  of  them, 
like  that  of  C.  venustum,  0.  pardinum,  0.  Swannianum,  and 
0.  javanicum,  &o.,  is  by  no  means  unattractive.  My  favourite 
amongst  them  is  the  rosy-tinted  0.  Sedeni,  a  hybrid  raised  in 
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Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  by  Mr.  Seden.     The  last  row  species, 

C.  Boxalli,  has  pretty,  applc-greea  flowers,  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  0.  villosum  in  colour,  but  instead  of  the  upper 
sepal  being  veined  with  dark  brown,  it  is  covered  with  largo, 
chocolate- coloured  blotches,  giving  it  a  very  distinct  appear- 
ance. Let  us  now  turn  to  Cymbidinm  sinense,  a  species  that 
used  to  be  much  admired  years  ago  wiien  Orchids  were  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  cultivation ;  its  spikes  of  brownish-yellow 
flowers,  veined  with  crimson,  have  a  pretty  appearance,  but  it 
is  now  out  of  date,  having  had  to  make  way  for  more  fashion- 
able plants  .0.  Mastersi  is  a  species  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any 
collection,  its  elegant,  drooping  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers 
being  very  beautiful.  Who,  too,  would  be  without  the  two 
Calanthes,  if  only  to  use  the  blossoms  for  bouquets  ?  I  mean 
the  pretty  white  C.  vestita,  with  its  crimson  or  yellow  eyes, 
and  the  pink  0.  Veitchi,  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  hybrids.  Colax 
jugosus,  too,  has  exceedingly  beautiful  flowers ;  this  plant  has 
the  habit  of  a  Maxillaria  or  a  Lycaste,  with  large  solitary 
blossoms  at  the  end  of  radical  peduncles  ;  the  sepals,  which  are 
pure  white,  are  of  good  texture,  and  the  petals  and  labellum 
are  white,  spotted  with  crimson  ;  altogether  a  very  attractive 
and  distinct-looking  flower.  Of  the  genus  Oattleya  I  have 
only  one  to  mention,  viz.,  0.  marginata.  This  is  a  very  hand- 
some species,  much  like  a  Sophronitis  in  shape,  but  not  so  large 
as  many  of  the  grander  sorts ;  it  will,  however,  always  be  a 
favourite  on  account  of  its  beautiful,  broad,  lilac  sepals  and 
petals,  and  rich  crimson  lip,  frilled  and  edged  with  white  ;  its 
compact  habit,  too,  is  much  in  its  favour. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  genus  Dendrobium  ;  foremost 
amongst  winter-flowering  species  belonging  to  it  may  be 
named  the  beautiful  D.  primulinum  ;  the  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  a  lovely,  soft,  pale  purple,  which  contrasts  admir- 
ably with  the  lip,  which  is  white  in  front,  and  streaked  with 
crimson  at  the  base.  It  is  also  compact  in  habit,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  alternately  on  each  side  of  leafless  stems,  as  in 

D.  cretaceum,  D.  cuoullatum,  &c. ;  it  is,  indeed,  so  much  like 
the  latter,  that  Lindley  said  that  perhaps  they  ought  to  be 
united ;  there  are  many  points,  however,  in  which  they  are 
decidedly  distinct.  Another  beautiful  species  is  D.  hetero- 
carpum,  sometimes  named  D.aureum;  this  is  a  general  favourite, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  unique  colour  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  produced  from  the  ends  of  the  stems,  but  also  because  of 
the  delightful  fresh  scent  of  Cowslips  which  it  diffuses  around. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  flower  now  the  new  Dendrobe,  D.  super- 
biens,  which  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  genus. 
Its  magenta-purple  flowers,resembling  those  of  D.bigibum,with 
their  broad  recurved  petals,  and  a  lip  shaped  like  that  of  a 
LcBlia,  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  a  long,  erect,  arching  fiower- 
stalk,  and  have  a  very  graceful  appearance.  Then  we  have 
such  well-tried  kinds  as  D.  flmbriatum  oculatum,  D.  densi- 
florum,  and  D.  Farmeri  with  its  delicate  colouring ;  also  the 
ever  useful  D.  nobile  and  D.  tetragonum,  about  the  last  of 
which  there  is  no  great  beauty ;  but  it  is  worth  growing  on 
account  of  its  neatness  and  singular  appearance ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  yellowish-green  edged  and  tipped  with  red,  and 
the  lip  is  white  spotted  with  red  ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  very 
long  and  attenuated  and  twisted  at  the  base,  so  as  to  cross  one 
another  in  front,  whilst  the  dorsal  sepal  is  bent  down  between 
them,givingtheflowermuohtheaspect  of  Masdevalliagibberosa. 
Epidendrums  are,  as  a  rule,  not  much  cared  for  by  Orchid 
growers,  but  still  the  different  shades  of  rose  and  vermilion 
in  such  species  as  E.  elongatum,  E.  paniculatum,  and  E.  Iba- 
guense  must  not  be  entirely  despised.  Lycaste  Skinneri  is 
another  well-known  Orchid  which,  with  its  many  varieties 
ranging  from  almost  pure  white  to  dark  crimson,  must  satisfy 
everyone's  taste ;  it  is  easily  managed,  too,  for  I  have  had  one 
growing  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room  for  several  years.  It 
received  little  attention,  but  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  lea\  es 
quite  clean  by  using  the  sponge  pretty  often,  and  the  pot  yi  as 
placed  over  a  pan  always  kept  full  of  water.  By  these  means 
it  increased  and  flowered  as  well  as  in  an  Orchid  house. 
Cypripedium  insigne  and  0.  venustum  also  succeed  managed 
in  this  way ;  and  I  once  saw  in  a  cottage  window  as  fine  a  plant  of 
Onoidium  ampliatum  in  full  flower  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
Lcelias,  with  their  large,  rich-looking  flowers,  so  much  like 
those  of  Cattleyas,  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  L.  autumnalis, 
with  its  soft  rose-coloured  blossoms,  being  very  acceptable  at 


this  season  of  the  year ;  but  what  a  pretty  species  is  L.  albida, 
with  its  pure  white  flowers  !  they  are  as  odorous,  too,  as  they 
are  pretty,  for  they  have  a  powerful  scent  of  Almonds. 
Maxillarias  arc,  now-a-days,  much  neglected  ;  yet  M.  picta,  with 
its  orange  flowers,  almost  white  behind,  and  spotted  with 
crimson  within,  is  very  pretty.  M.  venusta  is,  however,  an 
exception,  as  its  large,  snow-white  flowers  cause  it  to  be  much 
sought  after. 

Masdevallias  have  Lately  become  great  favourites.  M. 
Veitchiana,  the  finest  of  all  Masdevallias  as  regards  colour, 
reminds  one  of  a  scarlet  coat  with  a  crimson  scarf  over  it ; 
M.  amabilis  and  M.  ignea,  too,  are  equally  brilliant.  How 
these  three  plants,  with  their  blaze  of  colour,  light  up  an 
Orchid-house ;  one  does  not  think  of  winter  whilst  such 
flowers  are  to  be  seen.  M.  tovarcnsis,  too,  with  its  snow- 
white  blossoms,  and  the  purple-dotted  M.  polystiota  and  M. 
melanopus,  are  all  gems,  and  one  cannot  wonder  at  their  having 
become  such  favourites.  Mesospinidinm  sanguincum  has  warm, 
rosy-tinted  flowers,  but  they  are  too  small,  and  the  flower- 
stalks  ai'e  too  straggling.  Neottia  raaculata  is  a  plant  seldom 
seen,  but  it  is  well  worth  growing  on  account  of  the  exceed- 
ingly bright  crimson  of  its  flowijrs. 

As  regards  Odontoglossums,  no  one  could  help  admiring  0. 
Alexandras,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
Its  near  ally,  O.  Pescatorei,  too,  is  very  nearly  as  good,  and 
another  magnificent  Odontoglossum  just  now  in  flower  is  O. 
oirrhosum.  0.  Insleayi  has  grand  flowers,  moi'e  particularly 
the  variety  leopardinura,  which  is  much  finer  in  its  markings 
than  the  old  O.  Insleayi.  Then  there  are  0.  Rossi,  and  our  old 
friends  0.  Bictonense  and  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  the  latter  remark- 
ably like  the  former,  but  double  its  size.  Prom  Odontoglos- 
sums to  Oncidiums  is  but  a  step ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  True 
Oncidiums,  however,  will  never  take  one's  fancy  like  Odonto- 
glossums, as  their  panicles  of  flowers  are  mostly  so  very  strag- 
gling. 0.  cheirophorum  is  the  most  compact  of  them  all,  and 
will  be  always  welcome.  O.  cuoullatum  and  O.  ornithorhyn- 
chum  are  also  very  pretty,  the  rose  and  purple  tints  in  these 
two  species  being  very  rare  in  this  genus,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominating colours  are  yellow  and  brown.  That  little  gem, 
Ornithidium  Sophronitis,  has  the  largest  flowers  of  all  the 
Ornithidiums,  and  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  though  very  rarely  seen.  Passing  by 
Phaius  grandifolius,  a  very  old  Orchid,  we  hasten  on  to 
the  magnificent  "  Indian  moth  "  Orchids,  Phalaanopsis  grandi- 
flora  and  amabilis.  These  two  are,  in  their  way,  quite  as  lovely 
as  Odontoglossum  Alexandrre,  but  they  have  not  the  air3'  grace 
of  the  latter.  They  are  very  much  alike,  the  only  difference 
being  that  P.  amabilis  has  more  crimson  round  the  crest  of  the 
labellum,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  darker  green  than  in  P.grandi- 
flora.  There  is  one  other  distinction,  however,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  these  two  species  and  it  is  rather  a  curious  one.  If  the 
pollen-masses  with  their  pedicel  and  gland  of  P.  amabilis  be 
withdrawn  on  the  point  of  a  pencil,  the  pedicel  in  a  few  minutes 
doubles  itself  backward  on  to  the  gland  ;  whereas  in  P.  grandi- 
flora  it  bends  forwards — a  curious  physiological  fact,  Pleuro- 
thallises,  Polystachias,  and  Rodriguezias  we  must  also  pass 
over,  as  they  are  seldom  grown,  but  must  stop  to  give  Restrepia 
antennifera  a  good  word.  Restrepias  have  an  aspect  peculiarly 
their  own,  caused  by  their  extremely  slender  dorsal  sepal  and 
petals,  and  the  connate  boat-shaped  lateral  sepals.  R.  anten- 
nifera is  one  of  the  finest,  the  crimson  markings  on  the  white 
ground  being  very  neat.  What  a  useful,  plant  is  Sophro- 
nitis grandiflora,  with  its  compact  habit,  and  intense 
scarlet  flowers  just  raised  above  the  leaves ;  a  few  plants 
of  this  judiciously  placed  here  and  there  in  an  Orchid- 
house  have  as  fine  an  effect  as  the  little  old  woman  in 
a  red  cloak  so  often  introduced  in  a  landscape  paint- 
ing. I  have  nearly  got  to  the  end  of  my  list,  but  I  cannot 
possibly  pass  over  Saccolabium  giganteum  and  violaceum.  How 
deliciously  inviting  do  their  close  spikes  of  white  and  purple 
flowers  look,  and  what  a  sweet  scent  they  have.  My  last  three 
are  well-known  plants,  at  least  two  of  them,  viz.,  Vanda 
tricolor,  with  its  fine  spikes  of  yellow  and  crimson  flowers,  and 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  What  a  useful  old  plant  the  latter  is, 
audit  has  also  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  very 
sweet  scented.  The  other  Zygopetalum  (or  Zygosepalnm  as  it 
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is  now  called)  Z.rostratum,  is  seldom  seen  in  collections,  though 
I  once  saw  it  exposed  for  sale  as  a  cut  flower  in  Covent  Garden, 
its  large  white  blossoms  having,  I  expect,  obtained  for  it  that 
distinction. 

The   following  is  a  list  of  some   of  the  best  Orchids  that 
flower  in  winter,  including  those  just  alluded  to  : — 
Angraeeum  ebarneum     (  Dendrobium  euper- 

sesqaipedale  biena 

Auguloa  Clowesi  tetragonum 

Ansellia  africana  Farmer! 

Barkeria  Skinneri  nobile 


Bifrenana  racemosa 
Brassavola  cordata 
Bletia  acutipetala 
Bolbophyllum     aurico- 

mum 
Bollea  Fatini 
Catasetum      viridi-fla- 

vum 
Cypripedium  Sedeni 

javanicum 

concolor 

veDUBtum 

pardinum 

Eoezli 

longifoliuni 

Harrisianum 

Scblimmii 

insigiie 

Boxalli 

Crossianum 

Swannianum 
Cymbidium  sinense 

Mastei'si 
Calantbe  vestita, 

Veitchi 
Colax  jugosua 
Cattleya  niarginata 
Dinema  polybulboQ 
Dichrea  picta 
Dendrobium      primuli- 
num 

heterocarpum 

bigibbum 


fimbriatum    ocula- 
tum 

densiflorum 
Dicrypta  Baueri 
Epidendrum  oiliare 

eloDgatum 

cocbleatum 

Ibagaenae 

variegatum 

paniculatum 

equitans 

diffusum 
Isocbilus  linearis 
Lycaste  Skinneri 
Ljelia  autumnalis 

Lindleyana 

albida 
Maxillaria  picta 

foveata 

variabilis 

venusta 
Masdevallia  amabilis 

melanopus 

Veitchiana 

ignea 

polysticta 

tovarensia 
Mesospinidium  sangui- 

nenra 
Neottia  maculata 
Odontoglossum  Ui'O- 
Skinneri 

Alexandroa 


Odontoglossum  In- 
sleayi 

Bictonense 

cirrhosum 

claviceps 

Pescatorei 

Karwinski 

Rossi 
Oncidium  Cebolleta 

excavatum 

suave 

crispum 

bacteatum 

cbeiropborum 

cucuUatum 

triquetrum 

ornitborbyncbuni 

reflexum 
Ornitbidium  Sophroni- 

tis 
Pbaius  grandifolius 
Pbalcenopsis  amabiMs 

grandiflora 

rosea 
Pleurothallis  prolifera 

opbiocephala 

saurocepbala 
Polystacbia  luteola 

grandiflora 
Eodriguezia  secunda 

Barkeri 
Restrepia  antennifera 
Sophronitis  grandiflora 
Saccolabiura  giganteum 

violaceum 
Vanda  tricolor 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi 

rostratum 

Arthur  B.  Cole. 


A  Finely-flowered  Odontoglossum.— A  plant  of  the  beau, 
tiful  0.  Alexandra),  growing  in  a  comparatively  small  pot  in  a  villa 
garden  at  Clapton,  is  now  bearing  a  spiko  of  bloom  4  ft.  long,  fur. 
nisbed  with  eight  large,  crisp,  beautifully-tinted  blossoms.  The  house 
in  which  it  is  grown  is  but  a  few  feet  square,  but  this  plant,  as  well  as 
others  associated  with  it,  go  far  to  illustrate  how  well  the  most  valu. 
able  Orchids  may  be  grown  by  villa  residents,  even  where  their  glass 
structures  are  little  better  than  a  small  heated  frame. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Tottenham.— In  the  collection  of 
Orchids  belonging  to  Mr.  Day,  at  Tottenham,  there  are  just  now 
several  plants  in  flower  of  an  attractive  character.  Notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  buds  of  Phalasaopsis  through  the  heavy 
fogs  which  have  lately  been  experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  there  is  on  these  plants  a  fine  display  of  bloom.  The  pure 
white  P.  grandiflora  ia  bearing  flowers  very  large  in  size,  and  which 
contrast  effectively  with  the  showy  blossoms  of  P.  Schilleriana,  P. 
leacorhoda,  and  the  beautiful  natural  hybrid  P.  casta,  a  kind  inter, 
mediate  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis.  Sacoolabiums  are 
also  well  in  flower,  especially  the  beautifully. scented  white-flowered 
S.  Harrisonianum.  An  excellent  specimen  of  the  useful  and  showy 
Angrsecura  eburneum  is  bearing  three  very  large  flower-spikes.  In  a 
cool  conservatory  are  several  well-flowered  plants  of  the  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Inaleayi  called  Leopardinum,  associated  with  Den. 
drobes,  Lady's-slippera,  and  Ccelogynes.  In  such  a  situation  the 
flowers  last  for  a  longer  period,  and  are  much  more  enjoyable  than 
when  kept  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosphere.  In  another  house  a  good 
display  is  made  with  the  chocolate  and  white. flowered  Miltonia 
ouneata,  the  dwarf  and  beautiful  white-flowered  Cypripedium  niveum, 
the  sulpbnr.coloured  C.  concolor,  La;lia  anceps,  Lawsoniana,  and  the 
ivory-like  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  With  these  are  also  associated 
good  examples  of  LsBlia  prasstans,  the  brilliant  violet-pink  Barkeria 
SkiTireri,  which  forms  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  snowy  flowers 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  the  curiously  speckled  0.  blandum, 
ami  0  cirrhosum  On  a  plant  of  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum  albi. 
flornm  are  several  graceful  spikes  of  small  white  flowers  with  golden 
stamens;  and  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus  bears 
nearly  thirty  spikes. — C.  S. 
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MASDBVALLIAS. 

(with  colouked  pigubes  of  some  of  the  best  kinds.) 

Drawn  by  Mbs.  DDPPIBLD. 
A  FEW  years  ago  Masdevallias  were  almost  unknown  in 
Orchid  collections,  M.  fenestrata  (with  singular.looking,  brown 
flowers),  M.  civilis  (with  dull.coloured,  disagreeably-scented 
blooms),  M.  infracta  (with  inconspicuous  blossoms),  and  a 
pretty  sraall-flowered  kind  called  M.  maculata  (which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  collection  of  the  late 
ConsulSchiller)being  all  the  varieties  with  which  cultivators  were 
acquainted;  and,  indeed,  iu  appearance  they  bore  so  great  a  resem- 
blance to  the  genus  Pleurothallis,  that  little  was  expected  of 
them.  Travellers  often  spoke  of  the  marvellous  beauty  of  kinds 
which  they  had  seen,  and  of  their  dazzling  colours ;  but  it 
was  long  before  they  reached  us  in  the  form  of  living  plants. 
The  annexed  plate  represents  some  of  the  handsomest  species 
and  varieties  at  present  in  cultivation  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
do  full  justice  to  their  rich  shades  and  depth  of  colour  on 
paper,  beautifully  drawn  and  coloured  though  the  plate  in 
question  is.  The  great  beauty  in  most  Orchids  lies  in  the 
labellum  and  petals ;  but  in  the  Masdevallias  these  organs  or 
parts  of  the  flower  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  sepals 
uniting  to  form  a  three-cornered,  cup-like  calyx,  in  many 
instances  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the  points  of  the  cup  pro- 
longed into  slender  tail-like  appendages. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  species,  viz. : — 

M.  Veitchiana. — The  colours  of  this  fine  species  are  difficult  to 
describe,  the  shading  being  so  extraordinary.  They  consist  of  rich 
orange-scarlet  and  yellow,  shot  with  intense  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  Peru. 

M.  ignea. — This  species  cornea  from  New  Granada,  and  is  re. 
markable  for  having  the  upper  division  of  the  calyx  bent  down  over 
the  throat  j  the  colour  is  intense  red,  shaded  with  crimson-purple. 
It  has  already  produced  several  varieties. 

M.  tovarensis. — The  flowers  of  this  apecies,  which  are  uaually 
borne  in  pairs,  are  as  white  as  anow.  The  old  atems  should  not  be 
cut,  as  these  develop  new  buds  from  the  apex.  It  is  a  native  of 
Tovar,  in  Columbia. 

M.  Harryana. — This  grand  species,  which  cornea  from  New 
Granada,  has  produced  many  varieties,  some  much  finer  than  the 
typical  form.  They  vary  in  colour,  from  reddish-crimson  to  violet, 
crimson. 

M.  coecinea.— Of  this  the  late  Professor  Lindley  said:  "The 
flowers  are  as  red  aa  a  soldier's  coat."  Outside,  however,  they  are 
tawny. yellow.     It  ia  a  native  of  New  Granada. 

M.  Davisi. — In  this  species  the  flowers  are  of  a  uniform,  rich 
orange-yellow.     It  ia  a  native  of  Peru. 

M.  Chimsera. — The  flowers  of  this  do  not  depend  so  much  upon 
gay  colours  for  their  attractiveness  as  upon  their  wonderfal  form. 
They  are  large,  the  points  of  the  tripartite  calyx  being  very  much 
lengthened  out  into  long,  tail. like  appendages.  The  colour  is  yellowish 
and  brown,  and  inside  the  blossoms  is  a  profusion  of  long  hairs.  It 
is  a  native  of  New  Granada. 

M.  Lindeni. — In  this  species  the  flowers  are  medium. sized,  and 
in  colour  a  rich  magenta.  It  ia  a  most  attractive  and  pleasing  plant. 
A  native  of  New  Granada. 

M.  polysticta. — This  is  a  small-flowered  apecies,  which  bears 
numerous  bkssoms  upon  each  spike;  in  colour  they  are  white, 
beautifully  freckled  with  crimson  dota.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Granada. 

Masdevallias  would  appear  to  be  the  coldest  of  the  cool 
Orchids,  and  to  luxuriate  ia  a  soft  atmosphere  well  charged 
with  moisture,  but  yet  with  an  abundant  supply  of  air.  The 
pot  i  in  which  they  are  grown  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  ' 
and  the  compost  should  consist  of  rough  peat  and  living 
SpHagnum  Moss  intermixed  with  just  a  small  portion  of  sharp 
sand.  They  have  no  stout  pseudo-bulbs  in  which  to  store  up 
moisture,  and  therefore  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry ; 
indeed,  they  seem  always  to  be  growing,  and  if  treated  properlv, 
they  will  bloom  several  times  iu  a  season.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  with  propriety  that  they  are  perpetual  bloomers,  and  their 
flowers  contrast    strikingly  with    those    of    Odontoglossum 
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Alexandrse,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  cirrhosura,  and  others,  while  as 
respects  culture,  they  associate  with  them  admirably. 

^  W.  H.  G. 

[Our  plate  represents   a  group   of   species   gathered  from 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Masdevallia-house  at  Chelsea.] 


GARDEN     BOTANY. 

Introduction. 

Genebal  CoNSiDEUiTiONS. — The  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
plant-life  has  been  very  much  retarded  and  complicated  by 
botanists  and  teachers  of  botany  themselves,  not  willingly,  of 
course,  but  none  the  less  surely.  Instead  of  its  being  popular, 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  observing  powers  of  children, 
and  adding  to  the  pleasures  oE  adults,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  something  too  difficult  for  anybody  with  little  leisure  to 
attempt  to  take  up,  and  as  something  consisting  mainly  of 
unintelligible  names,  and  perplexing  technical  terms.  Even 
many  intelligent  gardeners,  who  are  obliged  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  call  botany,  because  they  associate  it  with  a 
bewildering  terminology.  It  is  the  same  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  amateurs,  who  cultivate  extensive  collections  of 
plants  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  colours,  and  the  frag- 
rance of  their  flowers.  Many  of  them  know  a  great  deal 
about  their  plants,  and  ask,  "  what  is  the  use  of  studying 
botany  "  ?  apparantly  unaware  that  they  actually  possess  a 
great  deal  of  essentially  botanical  knowledge,  which  a  very 
little  systematic  study  would  render  clear  and  profitable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  self-styled  botanists,  whose  idea 
of  botany  is  limited  to  making  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and 
affixing  their  Latin  names,  wherewith  they  seek  to  mystify  their 
sensible  acquaintances,  but  only  succeed  in  making  themselves 
ridiculous.  They  know,  may  be,  the  plants  by  sight,  and  they 
know  very  little  more.  These  collectors,  whether  of  plants, 
butterflies,  or  birds,are  very  tiresome  and  objectionable  people, 
for  they  ignore  good  English  names  of  objects,  and  would  shoot 
the  last  bird,  or  root  up  the  last  plant  of  a  rare  species,  to  put 
it  in  their  collections.  Knowledge  of  this  kind  by  itself  is 
worse  than  useless ;  it  is  not  science,  or  botany,  or  natural 
history,  and  the  possessors  are  in  the  same  unfortunate  condi- 
tion as  those  persons  who  understand  a  number  of  languages 
without  being  able  to  converse  in  any  of  them  on  any  intellectual 
theme.  Yet  the  time  they  have  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  this  superficial  knowledge  of  a  subject  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  life-history  of 
some  plants  or  animals.  In  eSect,  names  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance, given  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  objects  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  unadvisable  to  load  the  memory  with  the  names  of 
objects  to  the  exclusion  of  knowledge  of  the  objects  themselves. 
A  perfect  appreciation  of  the  external  beauty  of  a  plant  or 
animal  which  appeals  directly  to  the  senses,  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  serious  interest  in  its  structure,  mode  of  growth,  repro- 
duction, &c.  A  surgeon  or  a  painter  may  admire  the  human 
form,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  way  in  which  it 
is  built  up  is  as  necessary  for  the  one  to  be  able  successfully 
to  practice  his  profession  as  for  the  other  to  be  able  to  produce 
really  artistic  pictures. 

Obstacles  to  the  Study  oi'  Botany.— The  assertion  that 
botanists  themselves  have  actually  indirectly  discouraged  the 
study  of  botany  is  easily  substantiated.  Botany  as  a  science 
has  existed  little  more  than  a  century ;  and,  as  researches 
proceeded,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  terms  to  desigaate 
different  parts  and  modifications  of  parts.  As  was  unavoidable 
in  the  infancy  of  a  science,  writers  on  the  subject  carried  on 
their  investigations  independently,  and  each  one  proposed  and 
employed  what  terms  he  chose.  Some  endeavoured  to  simplify 
as  much  as  possible,  whilst  others  seem  to  have  made  it  their 
object  to  render  everything  as  difficult  and  obscure  as  possible. 
Different  botanists  used  some  of  the  same  terms  to  designate 
diverse  parts  or  modifications,  causing  great  confusion  and 
contradiction.  In  course  of  time  the  accumulation  of  terms 
had  become  so  great,  and  their  application  so  uncertain,  that 
reform  was  imperative.  Reforms  are  proverbially  slow,  and 
in  this  case  there  were  several  causes  to  prevent  their  speedy 


accomplishment;  amongst  them  the  impossibility  of  with- 
drawing from  circulation  the  faulty  text-books,  and  inducing 
authors  to  overcome  their  vanity,  and  devise  a  uniform  system 
of  nomenclature.  By  degrees,  however,  much  has  been 
effected,  and  a  great  many  of  the  useless  terms  have  been 
expurged.  So  far  as  systematic  botany  (classification  of 
plants)  is  concerned,  the  preparation  of  descriptive  works, 
written  in  English,  on  the  vegetation  of  our  colonies  has  been 
the  means  of  simplifying  the  terminology  ;  and  the  translation 
into  English  of  foreign  works  on  vegetable  physiology  has 
served  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  terms  generally 
employed  by  the  principal  labourers  in  this  department  of 
botany.  Botanical  teaching  in  this  country  is  now  tolerably 
uniform  —  taking  the  Universities  and  principal  London 
hospitals,  at  least — and  is  based  upon  living  specimens.  The 
object  of  these  paragraphs  on  plant-life  is  to  set  forth,  in  as 
simple  language  as  possible,  the  structure  and  growth  of 
plants,  and  their  various  vital  processes  so  far  as  they  are 
understood  at  the  present  time. 

Necessity  op  Consulting  Recent  Works. — Here  it  may  be 
observed  that  botany,  especially  physiological  and  anatomical, 
has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  important  discoveries  are  constantly  being  made, 
upsetting  earlier  assumptions  and  theories;  hence  the  necessity 
that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  text- 
book, otherwise  the  student  may  have  to  undergo  the  difficult 
and  disagreeable  process  of  unlearning  much  to  which  he  has 
devoted  valuable  time  to  acquire.  Books  only  a  few  years  old 
teach  a  great  deal  that  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous,  and, 
therefore,  the  latest  text-book,  compiled  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  botanist,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  safely  used. 
But,  although  great  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years, 
some  of  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  plant-life  are  still 
very  obscure,  and  we  can  only  say  that  research  points  to  this 
or  that  solution  of  these  problems.  To  make  these  lessons, 
if  they  may  be  so  termed,  as  perfect  and  trustworthy  as 
possible,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  writer  has  consulted  not 
only  the  best  English  authors,  but  also  the  works  of  some  of 
the  foremost  foreigners,  such  as  Sach's  "  Lehrbuch  der 
Botanik"  and  Duchartre's  "  Elements  de  Botanique."  With 
some  few  necessary  exceptions,  references  to  authorities  and 
literature  are  omitted.  Either  of  the  works  just  named  may 
be  confidently  recommended  to  the  student  who  has  mastered 
the  elements,  with  the  caution  to  be  careful  to  procure  the 
latest  edition.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  third 
edition  of  Sach's  "  Lehrbuch." 

Technical  Terms. — The  set  of  terms  employed  by  Mr. 
Bentham  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Botany,"  which  is  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  Colonial  "  Floras "  hitherto  published,  will  be 
adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible,  and  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Doubtless  some  few  departures  from  this  rule  will  have  inad- 
vertently crept  in,  but  these  exceptions  will  not  affect  the  whole. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  good  many  years  since  Mr.  Bentham  drew  up 
his  glossary,  and  he  himself,  one  may  safely  say,  would  make 
some  alterations  in  a  new  edition.  In  one  respect  these  series  of 
paragraphs  will  differ  from  most  elementary  works  on  botany, 
inasmuch  as  being  addressed  chiefly  to  persons  whose  avoca- 
tion is  the  cultivation  of  plants,  or  who  are  familiar  with  living 
plants,  everything  that  strikes  the  writer  as  bearing  upon 
practical  operations  will  be  introduced.  By  way  of  illustration, 
independently  of  the  woodcuts,  repeated  references  are  made 
to  familiar  common  garden  and  wild  plants.  It  is  believed 
that  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject  will  not  only  relieve  it 
of  a  certain  amount  of  tedium,  but  also  make  it  more  instruc- 
tive. Everything  is  as  clearly  and  fully  explained  as  appears 
requisite ;  but,  as  it  is  not  specially  intended  for  children  or 
people  unfamiliar  with  plants,  it  did  not  appear  desirable  to 
write  down  to  their  level.  Without  some  application,  nothing 
worth  knowing  can  be  learnt,  though  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  any  one  starting  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  outward 
forms  of  plants,  and  knowing  the  names  of  a  sufficient  number 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  certain  facts,  has  very  little  serious 
study  before  him  in  gaining  a  general  insight  into  the  economy 
of  plant  life.  The  study  of  botany  is  really  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  arrangement  of  the  plants,  to  which  names  have 
been  given  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  according  to  their 
structural  affinities,  the  way  in  which  they  grow,  what  their 
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food  is,  and  what  are  the  functions  of  the  different  parts,  &o. 
As  to  the  practical  utility  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
plants,  it  seems  really  unnecessary  to  say  much ;  for  do  not 
plants  supply,  directly  or  indirectly,  nearly  every  want  of  man  ? 
For  food,  clothing,  fuel,  artificial  light,  and  pure  air  we  are 
indebted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Coal  is  but  the  remains 
of  vast  prehistorioal  forests,  silk  is  woven  by  the  silkworm  that 
lives  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  plants  in  their  process  of 
nutrition  absorb  noxious  gases  from  the  atmosphere  and 
restore  the  oxygen  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of 
animals.  How  some  of  these  processes  are  effected  is  still  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  what  is  known  is  none  the  less  inter- 
esting because  all  is  not  known. 

Definition  or  Botany. — In  its  widest  sense  botany  includes 
all  knowledge  appertaining  to  the  structure,  life,  products,  &o., 
of  plants,  and  is  conveniently  divided  into  the  following 
branches,  some  of  which  will  be  separately  treated  in  the 
sequel.  I.  Vegetable  Morphology  (sometimes  called  Organo- 
graphy and  Comparative  Anatomy),  relating  to  the  various 
organs  and  their  external  forms  and  modifications.  II.  Vege- 
table Anatomy,  the  ioternal  or  minute  structure  of  the  tissues 
forming  the  plant.  III.  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  study  of 
the  various  vital  phenomena  of  plants  and  the  functions  of 
their  different  organs.  IV.  Vegetable  Chemistry,  the  compo- 
sition of  the  substances  of  the  tissue  and  the  products  of 
assimilation.  V.  Systematic  Botany,  the  description  and 
classification  of  plants.  VI.  Economic  or  Applied  Botany, 
the  sources  of  vegetable  products  and  their  uses;  and  VII., 
Geographical  Botany,  or  Phytogeography,  which  treats  of  the 
dispersion  of  plants  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  other 
special  branches  are  distinguished  as  Vegetable  Organogeny, 
the  study  of  the  development  (growth)  of  the  different 
organs ;  Vegetable  Teratology,  which  treats  of  the  anom.alies 
and  monstrosities  that  occur  in  the  flowers  and  other  parts  of 
plants  ;  and  Vegetable  Pathology,  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
plants.  Several  of  these  branches  will  be  but  slightly  treated 
upon,  especially  Anatomj',  Organogeny,  Teratology,  and 
Chemistry  ;  whilst  others  will  be  explained  with  considerable 
detail.  But  the  divisions  will  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
because  it  will  save  a  good  deal  of  space  and  repetition  to 
state,  for  instance,  what  the  function  of  an  organ  is  when 
treating  of  its  name  and  place. 

Preparing  Plants  or  Parts  of  Plants  for  Examination. 
— Fresh  plants,  in  hot  or  dry  weather  especially,  should  be 
placed  in  water  for  a  short  time  as  soon  as  possible  after  cut- 
ting, when  they  will  imbibe  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
withering  for  some  time.  This  applies  particularly  to  cut 
flowers  or  shoots  to  be  sent  by  post,  or  otherwise,  to  a  distance. 
Let  thera  take  as  much  water  into  their  tissues  as  they  will, 
but  on  no  account  sprinkle  flowers  with  water,  as  it  causes 
the  parts  to  drop  and  decay,  instead  of  preserving  them. 
Pack  them  in  as  near  air-tight  tins  as  can  be  obtained,  without 
any  foreign  material  whatsoever.  Flowers  that  have  once 
withered  never  hold  so  long,  other  things  being  equal,  as  those 
which  have  not.  Dried  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  should  be 
soaked  in  water  or  boiled  for  a  short  time  previous  to  examina- 
tion or  dissection.  Germination,  or  partial  germination,  will 
facilitate  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  seeds  and  embryos. 
A  simple  microscope  or  pocket  lens,  a  sharp  penknife,  and 
some  needles  fixed  in  small  handles,  are  all  the  instruments 
necessary  as  aids  in  studying  the  external  characters  of 
flowering  plants.  To  see  their  minute  structure,  and  to 
follow  the  development  of  the  cryptograms  or  fiowerless 
plants,  a  compound  microscope  is  indispensable,  and  some 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  mounting 
objects. 

How  Plants  Differ  from  Animals. — Organised  beings 
— that  is,  animated  beings — are  divided  into  two  king- 
doms, the  animal  and  the  vegetable.  In  a  general  way 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  the  two  king- 
doms an  organism  belongs ;  but  each  kingdom  includes  a 
number  of  microscopic  creatures  of  exceedingly  simple  struc- 
ture ;  and  on  the  confines,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  or  a  point  where  there  seems  to  be  a  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  there  are  some  of  doubtful  and  debate- 
able  nature.     The   most   ingeniously  constructed   definitions 


break  down  somewhere  in  the  chain,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  no  such  thing  as  a  hard  and  fast  line  exists 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  But  there  is  rather  a  for- 
midable objection  to  the  theory  that  there  is  actually  a  con- 
necting link  between  plants  and  animals  on  the  limits  of 
the  simplest  forms  of  both,  unless  we  assume  that  evolution 
in  the  contrary  directions  has  taken  place.  It  should  be  briefly 
stated  here  that  some  naturalists  now  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  all  the  present  plants  and  animals  having  descended  by 
evolution,  or  gradual  change,  from  a  simple  form  or  forms 
to  successively  more  complex  structures.  The  fact  that  the 
simple  organisms  still  exist  side  by  side  with  the  more  complex 
is  explained  in  tbis  way,  that  evolution  is  effected  by  a  process 
of  natural  selection.  Other  naturalists  argue  that  because  the 
progeny  of  any  particular  plant  or  animal  exhibits  a  consider- 
able range  of  variation,  which  may  be  still  further  increased 
by  selection  and  isolation,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  it,  and  that,  in  course  of  a  long  series  of  j  ears,  the 
descendants  will  be  totally  different  in  form  aud  structure  from 
the  parent.  Neither  does  it  seem  certain  that  because  species 
and  genera  and  families  pass  into  each  other,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  it,  save  by 
descent  from  a  common  stock.  These  are  matters  for  indi- 
vidual thought  and  further  research,  and  dogmatising  on 
either  side  is  inconvincing  and  fruitless.  Whilst  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  many  existing  very  distinct  forms  in  both 
kingdoms  were  not  specially  created,  but  have  descended  from 
others,  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  as  opposed  to  creation,  is  not  conclusive.  With  this 
allusion  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of 
species,  &c.,  the  theories  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  but  whatever  we  accept  or  reject  that  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  absolute  proof,  it  should  not  interfere  with  our 
endeavours  to  solve  the  problems  of  Nature.  Disregarding 
the  lower  microscopic  organisms  of  doubtful  nature,  which  do 
not  come  within  our  province,  plants  differ  from  animals 
most  essentially  by  the  manner  in  which  they  feed.  The  food 
of  plants  is  invariably  liquid  or  gaseous.  Not  the  least 
particle  of  solid  matter  can  enter  their  system;  whereas,  the  food 
of  animals  is  chiefly  solid,  and  taken  into  a  stomach,  where  it 
is  subjected  to  a  process  of  digestion  to  extract  the  nutrition 
from  it,  leaving  a  residium  to  be  excreted.  Again,  the  food  of 
plants  is  exclusively  inorganic  (except  of  a  few  leafless  plants, 
destitute  of  green  colouring  matter),  and  is  assimilated  or 
prepared  in  all  the  young  green  parts.  All  parts  of  plants 
are  built  up  of  cells  of  different  forms,  and  are  homogeneous 
throughout,  leaving  nothing  in  their  structure  answering  to 
the  stomach  and  other  internal  organs  of  animals.  The  plan 
of  growth  in  plants  is  totally  different  from  that  of  the  more 
highly  organised  animals,  inasmuch  as  interstitial  growth 
soon  ceases;  that  is  to  say,  each  joint  (internode)  of  a  plant, 
makes  its  longitudinal  growth  in  one  season ;  and,  although 
it  may,  and  jusually  does  in  woody  plants,  increase  in  size,  it 
does  not  increase  in  length.  This  may  easily  be  verified  by 
measuring,  or  even  noticing,  the  height  at  which  branches  are 
given  off  from  any  tree  with  which  we  have  been  familiar  for 
some  years.  If  this  were  not  so,  our  dwarf  trees  would  grow 
into  standards,and  our  trained  trees  would  require  new  branches 
put  on  at  the  base  as  the  stem  lengthened.  Plants  are,  as  a 
rale,  destitute  of  every  power  of  movement.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple in  the  two  kingdoms  seems  to  be  indistinguishable, 
though  animals  are  endowed  with  properties  or  faculties 
apparently  not  enjoyed  by  plants.  Sensibility  and  instinct 
seem  to  be  exclusively  attributes  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
though  some  writers  have  sought  to  show  that  plants  possess, 
the  sense  of  feeling  and  display  a  kind  of  instinct.  To  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  singular  mimicry  of  plant  forms  by 
soophytes,  it  would  seem  almost  superflons  and  useless  to  say 
anything  about  these  distinctions  ;  but  many  of  those  curious 
organisms,  or  rather  aggregations  of  individuals,  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  plants. 

Individ  IT  ALisM  in  Plants. — Most  plants  are  not  individuals 
in  the  sense  of  being  indivisible,  and  therefore  some  writers 
consider  them  as  congeries  of  individuals.  If  we  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  lose  a  limb,  even  as  a  young  baby,  the  loss  is 
altogether  irreparable ;  but  each  bud  in  a  plant  will  develop 
into  an  independent  plant  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  the 
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parent.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Bryophyllum  (fig.  1) 
Begonia,  &c.,  the  leaves  themselves  are  capable  of  giving  birth 
to  new  plants  ;  and  in  maiiy  other  plants,  such  as  the  Pilewort 
and  some  of  the  Lilies  (fig.'2),  little  bulbs   are  formed  in  the 


Fi"- 1.— Leaf  o£  Bryopliyllum  calyoinam,  with  a  plantlet  developing  from 
"    '  each  notch.    (Reduced.) 

axils,  and  these,  falling  to  the  ground,  grow  into  independent 
plants.     This  naturally  leads   us  to  the  consideration    of    a 


Fig.  2.— Liliiini  balbiEerum,  with  balb'ets  in  lie  axils  o£  the  leaves. 

whole  plant,  or  an  individual  plant,  as  we  shall  term  it  in  spite 
of  its  divisibility,  without  losing  any  of  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  individual.  W.  B.  Hemslex. 


Vegfetation  on  the   Sh.ores    of   the    Mediterranean.— I 

liave  3  aat  returned  from  Naples  and  the  south  of  Italy — to  my  favourite 
San  Remo,  and  find  vegetation,  that  ha3  been  battered  and  crippled  by 
the  dire  Tramontana  around  Naples,  here  in  gardens  skirting  the 
Mediterranean  unscathed,  and  beautiful  in  its  development  and 
inflorescence.  The  garden  of  the  Hotel  Victoria  stretches  down 
nearly  to  the  beach,  the  railway  passing  between  the  garden  and  the 
tidal-mark  of  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a 
sheltered  nook,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  shrubs,  usually  grown 
under  glass  in  England,  here  in  fair  flower  in  the  month  of  January. 
I  would  especially  mention  the  Datura  cornigera  (fl.-pl.),  quite  hung 
over  with  its  long,  fragrant  flowers.  Abutilon  album  and  Achania 
Malvaviscas  are  growing  side  by  side,  the  Achauia  oSering  its 
sweets  to  the  noble  violet-bee,  which  hums  past  on  rapid  wing.  The 
delicate  colouring  of  the  flowei'S  of  the  Abutilon  contrasts  most  hap- 
pily with  the  green  of  the  leaves.  Everyone  is  at  once  interested  in 
the  dark  flowers  of  the  Achania.  Then,  what  more  glorious  plant 
than  the  Sparmannia  africana,  with  its  parti. coloured  stamens,  that 
remind  one  in  their  tinting  ot  the  Capparis  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 
There  is  something  almost  wonderful  in  the  colouring  of  stamens  ! 
In  both  instances  Nature  has  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  flower  by 
her  painting  ot  the  stamens.  A  fine  climber,  holding  its  own  with 
beautiful  effect,  is  the  Cape  Tecoma.  Surely  it  could  not  be  so  full  of 
flower  at  the  Cape  as  it  is  in  our  garden  at  San  Remo.  Why,  there 
is  spray  after  spray  ot  its  ruddy  orange  blossoms.  The  Eucalyptus 
globulus  is  only  partially  covered  with  its  fair  flowers.  A  Myrtle, 
wort  in  growth,  it  is  the  most  rapid  ot  all  the  tribe.  Young  trees  soon 


attain  size  and  proportions.  Its  service,  where  malaria  prevails,  is 
now  fully  established.  The  Salvia  cardinalia  is  very  gay  here  all  the 
winter,  and  is  a  general  favourite.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cassia,  which  is  just  now  a  perfect  picture.  These  are  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  gardens  ot  San  Eemo  in  the  winter.  It  would  be 
easy  to  supplement  the  list  with  as  many  more,  but  these  flower 
more  shyly,  and  I  do  not  care  to  enumerate  them  with  the  others. — 
Peter  Inchjjald,  San  Remo,  January,  1878. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEI^, 

WINTERING  TENDER  PL^NTS. 
Is  it  possible  to  keep  tender  plauta  ia  an  unhoated  pit  in  winter  ? 
This  question,  which  has  often  been  asked,  I  answer  yes,  although 
many  have  no  doubt  failed  iu  doing  so.  I  suppose,  however,  no  one 
would  from  choice  attempt  to  keep  tender  plants  in  cold  frames  in 
winter  ;  yet  having  the  means  ot  readily  applying  fire-heat  to  plants 
that  can  be  kept  in  health  in  a  low  dry  temperature,  alw.aya  provided 
the  frost  be  kept  out,  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  good.  True,  too 
much  fire-heat  may  not  directly  kill  plants  in  the  same  way  that  frost 
would  do ;  still,  when  a  higher  temperature  is  maintained  than  ia 
necessary,  it  tends  to  exhaust  plants,  renders  them  unhealthy,  encour- 
ages the  presence  ot  insects,  and  generally  shortens  life.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  many  fail  to  winter  plants  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  is, 
they  pot  their  plants  or  strike  their  cuttings  too  late  in  summer. 
Every  cutting  ot  such  plants  as  Pelargoniuma  or  Verbenaa  should  be 
put  in  by  the  lat  of  August  or  before  that  date,  and  all  tender  plants 
which  it  is  desirable  to  lift  and  save  should  be  potted  early  iu  Sep. 
tember  in  light  sandy  loam,  just  merely  shortening  back  the  roots  a 
little,  cutting  back  any  straggling  branch,  and  taking  off  a  few  of  the 
largest  leaves.  Unless  this  be  done,  the  plants  do  not  become  suiE. 
ciently  established  to  stand  any  hardship  in  the  shape  of  either  damp 
or  frost.  Some  years  ago  I  was  asked,  wheu  clearing  a  flower  garden 
iu  autumn,  to  give  away  any  plants  that  were  not  required  amongst 
the  cottagers  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  result  was  that 
the  first  year  I  had  a  good  many  applicants,  but  gradually  they  de. 
creased,  until  at  last  none  came.  If  I  could  have  given  away  any 
plants  well  established  in  pots,  they  would  gladly  have  had  them ;  but 
many  of  them  found  that  after  buying  pots  the  plants  died  during  the 
winter— in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  through  frost,  but  mainly  from 
want  ot  that  hardiness  and  maturity  ot  growth  that  early  potting 
and  standing  thinly  in  the  sunshine  always  impart.  In  order  to  carry 
tender  plants  through  the  winter  safely  without  fire-heat,  they  must 
have  a  careful  preparation.  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  and 
similar  plants  may  be  kept  with  little  trouble,  as  it  will  take  a  very 
severe  frost  to  hurt  them  when  covered  with  litter ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Pelargoniums  it  is  often  the  damp  that  kills,  especially  it  the  plants 
'be  imperfectly  established.  In  wintering  half-hardy  plants,  Galceo. 
larias  alone  excepted,  there  must  be  freedom  from  damp,  i.e.,  there 
must  be  a  pure  sweet  atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  must  not  fall 
much  below  the  freezing  point.  A  degree  or  two  of  frost  will  iiot 
do  much  harm,  provided  the  coverings  are  not  removed  too  hastily 
after  the  weather  breaks ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  frost 
be  allowed  to  enter  at  all,  the  plants  are  exposed  to  considerable  risk. 
Making,  however,  every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  combating 
damp  in  cold  pita,  and  for  the  thought  and  care  required  to  guard 
against  the  admission  of  frost,  yet  neither  of  these  objects  is  so  difiS. 
cult  to  attain  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.  To  secure  a  dry  atmo. 
sphere,  the  floor  of  the  pit  or  bed  must  be  well  drained ;  it  must  not 
hold  moisture  in  suspension,  to  be  drawn  up  by  every  gleam  ot  sun. 
shine  that  falls  upon  the  glasa.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  brick  pit 
with  a  brick  bottom,  like  most  ot  the  old-fashioned  forcing  pits,  all 
the  manure  that  may  have  been  used  for  spring  forcing  should  be 
cleared  out,  and  a  temporary  stage  of  boards  erected,  so  that  the 
plants  may  occupy  a  light  position,  and  yet  be  at  least  6  in.  or  8  in. 
from  the  glasa.  The  pit,  when  the  spent  manure  is  cleaved  out,  will 
hold  a  much  larger  body  ot  air ;  and  the  plants  being  placed  in  its 
midst,  will  run  much  less  risk  from  damp  settling  on  them  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  The  amalleat  nitch  ot  air  admitted  from  the 
outside  will  cause  a  rapid  circulation,  and  much  ot  the  success  will 
depend  upon  the  attention  and  care  bestowed  upon  the  ventilation. 
No  dead  or  decaying  matter  must  ever  be  allowed  to  remain  amongst 
the  plants,  and  no  plant  should  be  watered  until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  it  from  flagging,  and  not  a  drop  should  ba  heedlessly 
spilt.  Should  there  at  any  time  appear  symptoms  of  damping  amongst 
the  plants,  scatter  dry  dusty  peat,  wood-ashes,  or  sand  amongst  them  ; 
or,  in  bad  cases,  dress  the  affected  parts  of  the  plants  with  quicklime. 
If  the  pit  cannot  be  provided  with  a  temporary  stage,  and  the  plants 
have  to  stand  on  a  ooal-aah  bed,  there  should  be  at  least  6  in.  or  8  in. 
of  porous  material  beneath  the  ashes,  to  make  sure  of  good  drainage  ; 
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and,  if  at  any  lime  the  precautions  I  have  already  named  against 
damp  are  not  sniiicient,  take  the  plants  all  out  the  first  fine  calm  day, 
and  spread  an  inch  or  two  of  the  driest  ashes  that  can  be  had  all  over 
the  floor  of  the  pit,  at  the  same  time  lime.washing  the  walla  ;  and, 
when  all  is  finished,  return  the  plants  to  the  pit.  This  will  be  found 
a  most  effectual  cure,  and  where  plants  have  to  be  wintered  without 
fire-heat,  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  of  dry  ashes  at  hand. 
Keeping  plants  in  cold  pits  is  much  a  question  of  forethought — of 
trying  to  anticipate  all  difficulties  before  they  arise.  Any  who  puts 
things  off  or  forgets  them  will  fail,  and  had  better  not  attempt  it.  I 
will  now  just  briefly  glance  at  the  means  employed  to  keep  out  frost. 
If  the  thermometer  falls  below  12°  in  the  open  air,  it  will  penetrate 
through  a  O-in.  wall  of  brickwork ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  for  sometimes  I  have  known  thick  coverings  placed  over  the 
gUisf,  and  a  sense  of  security  indulged  in,  without  thinking  that  the 
froFt  could  enter  through  the  brickwork.  Therefore,  when  froat  ia 
apprehended,  some  means  must  be  at  hand  for  sheltering  the  walls,  if 
composed  of  brickwork,  aa  well  as  the  roof;  turf  or  earth  walla  are 
much  better  frost.resistera  than  bricks.  There  is  nothing  much  better 
for  covering  pita  during  severe  frost  than  long  dry  straw.  When  used 
in  bulk  it  incloses  a  considerable  quantity  of  air,  and  dry  air,  motion- 
less, forma  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  to  cold.  When  the  straw 
becomes  wet  it  ia  not  nearly  ao  good,  as  the  water  forces  out  the  air 
and  lets  in  the  cold.  I  have  known  plants  sometimes  covered  up 
for  a  month  without  taking  any  harm,  but  after  a  severe  frost  the 
coverings  mnst  be  removed  very  cautiously  ;  first  let  in  a  little  light 
at  the  back,  gradually  increasing  it  as  the  foliage  gets  inured  to  ic  ; 
air  should  be  admitted  in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  there  is  aa  much 
necessity  for  caution  in  these  particulars  as  there  would  be  in  treating 
any  case  of  deprivation  in  the  human  subject.  Air  mnst  be  given  freely 
at  all  other  favourable  opportunities,  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition. — "  Field." 


BOMAEEA  OA.EDBRI. 

Eakly  in  the  autumn  of  last  yeai- 1  noticed  in  Mr.  Bull's  nurfery  this 
fine  new  plant  beautifully  in  flower.  It  belongs  to  the  Amaryllids,  but 
in  its  general  habit  and  appearance  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  more  generally  known  members  of  that  family.  It  is  a  climbing, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  a  twining  evergreen  plant,  not  unlike  the 
Vanilla.  The  shoots  spring  from  the  base  much  in  the  way  of  thoae 
of  a  Lapageria,  and  they  are  about  tho  thiel;ness  of  those  produced 
by  strong  specimens  of  that  plant.  It  has  handsome  deep  gnei 
oblong  lanceolate  foliage,  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  length.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  in  form  are  not  unlike  those  of 
a  Lapageria,  but  instead  of  being  reflexed  at  the  points  they  are 
slightly  compressed  ;  the  three  sepals  are  pale  pink,  the  petals,  alao 
three  in  number,  are  pink,  suffused  with  green,  and  profusely 
spotted  with  black,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  combination  of 
colours  J  the  cluster  of  flowers  collectively  forma  a  beau, 
tiful  drooping  cyme,  not  less  than  15  in.  in  diameter.  It 
ia  evidently  by  far  the  finest  Bomarea  that  has  yet  flowered.  As  I 
understand  that  it  is  found  at  a  considerable  elevation  in  New 
Granada,  I  should  imagine  that  an  intermediate  temperature  would 
suit  it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  ultimately  it  may  be  found 
to  succeed  in  a  greenhouse;  in  either  case,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  acquisition.  It  will  be  better  adapted  for  clothing  an  end  wall, 
or  draping  a  pillar,  than  for  running  up  the  roof,  as  its  natural  dis- 
position of  continuously  throwing  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  bottom 
insures  its  being  clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the  base.  It  succeeds 
in  a  medium-sized  pot,  but  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  at  home  planted 
out  in  a  border  of  modei'ate  extent,  where  its  roots  would  have  room 
to  extend  in  a  way  that  would  insure  vigorous  top-growth,  for  in  all 
plants  that  possess  this  habit  of  pushing  np  from  the  base  the  pro. 
duction  of  flowers  is  always  proportionately  augmented  by  the 
increase  of  strength.  T.  Baines. 


EARLY  FLOWERma  HARDY  PLANTS  UNDER 
GLASS. 
I  )IND  no  plants  to  jield  at  this  early  period  of  the  year  such  rich 
tints  in  the  hardy  plant.house  as  the  deep. coloured  Polyanthus  and 
Primrosea  that  have  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and  potted  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  easy  to  secure  a  good  stock  of  these,  as  a  packet 
of  seed  produces  abundance  of  plants;  and  once  a  few  dozens  or 
hundreds  are  secured,  there  are  plenty  to  lift  for  indoor  decoration, 
and  also  enough  still  left  for  out-of-doors.  Whether  in  a  bed  of  seed, 
lings  or  in  a  bed  of  propagated  kinds,  some  plants  will  inevitably 
show  bloom  earlier  than  others,  and  these  should  be  lifted  into  pots 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house,   in   order  that  their  blossoms  may  be 


allowed  to  develop  themselves  without  any  check  from  bad  weather- 
The  Chinese  Primrose  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  our  hardy  kinds> 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  larger  trusses  and  larger  flowers  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  winter,  but  these  cannot  exist  in  frost ;  whereas  the  hardy 
Primrose  or  Polyanthus  ia  in  no  danger,  even  if  often  frozen  under 
glass.  What  the  flowers  lose  in  size  by  comparison  they  gain  in  rich, 
ness  and  variety  of  hue,  and  can  easily  be  grown  by  anyone,  whilst 
the  Chinese  Primrose  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  Plenty  of 
these  hardy  spring  flowers  are  in  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year;  and  aa  with  a  stock  of  plants  a  continuity  of  flowers  can  be 
had  for  four  months,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  theae  do  not  repay  any 
trouble  that  may  be  taken  with  them.  Hepaticas,  Scillai,  Snow, 
drops,  Pansies,  and  many  others  of  the  earliest  planta  to  bloom  are 
now  fast  pushing  into  flower,  and  are  exceedingly  gay  in  pots.  The 
pretty  Myosotis  diesitiflora  is  already  showing  its  buda,  and,  put  under 
glass,  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  a  week  or  two.  A  box  of  this  for  a 
window,  with  a  quantity  of  the  scarlet  Anemone  fulgens  planted 
amongst  it,  would  be  both  rich  and  eiieotive.  This  grand  Anemone 
is  fast  showing  bloom,  and  maintains  its  character  as  the  earliest  of 
its  family.  The  two  best  Violets,  Marie  Louise  and  Victoria,  though 
not  effective  as  pot. plants,  nevertheless  diiiuae  a  mast  delicious  per. 
fume  throughout  the  house.  A.  D. 


POUR  OPUNTIAS. 
Opuntia  crassa. — Thia  ia  one  of  those  plants  that  delight  in 
sunshine,  and  the  brighter  and  warmer  it  is  the  better  they  like  it. 
It  grows  until  its  weight  becomes  too  much  for  its  base,  when  down 
it  tumbles,  and  Btarta  again  from  the  bottom.  The  stems,  which  are 
very  fleshy,  are  glancoua  green  in  colour.  I  have  had  pieces  of  them 
1^-  ft.  across  and  2  ft.  in  height.  I  have  seen  it  trained  on  a  trellia 
18  ft.  high,  and  consisting  of  twenty  pieces  of  flattened  stems,  that 
is,  the  widened-out  parts  between  the  joints. 

O.  pubescens. — Thia  is  a  atout-growing  plant  of  a  curious 
metallic  hue,  and  with  sets  of  spines  like  little  cushions,  apparently 
inoffensive,  but",  when  they  get  into  the  skin  they  are  very  trouble, 
some.  Its  flowers  are  handsome.  A  full-grown  plant  is  about  1  ft. 
or  li  ft.  in  height. 

O.  clavarioides  crietata. — The  spines  of  thia  singlar  plant  are 
stellate  in  form,  small,  and  harmless.  Its  akin  is  copper-coloured, 
and  covered  with  grey  scales,  as  its  name  implies.  It  ia  very  vari. 
able,  no  t^o  shoots  being  ever  alike.  Ifc  is  a  fragile  variety,  and 
should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  light,  and  out  of  general  reach. 

0.  exuviata. — This,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  genus,  has  a 
way  of  holding  fast  whatever  touches  it.  If  it  be  touched  by  the 
boot,  one  has  to  pull  hard  to  get  rid  of  it.  Its  spines  are  about  IJ  in. 
long,  white,  like  a  quill ;  their  outer  cases  can  be  pulled  off,  leaving 
the  spine  intact,  which  has  a  hook  at  the  apex  like  a  fish-hook.  The 
plant  itself  grows  about  3  ft.  high.  In  California  it  is  quite  enveloped 
in  spines,  but  in  this  country  they  do  not  grow  so  freely.  It  may  be 
easily  shaken  to  pieces ;  and  to  have  a  good  appearance,  young 
planta  of  it  should  be  struck  every  year  or  so  and  grown  on  into 
specimens.  J.  Ckoucher. 

Sudbury  House,  Rammersmith. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 


Epimedioms  for  Forcing.— Wood  established  roots  oE  these  beautiful  hardy 
plants  in  pots  make  excellent  subjects  for  forcing  into  flower  in  March  and 
April.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  end  of  January,  when 
they  may  be  introduced  to  an  intermediate-house  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass.  In  a  few  weeks,  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  they  will  come 
into  flower,  and  their  blossoms  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful  in  a  cut  state. 

Eurya  latifolia  as  a  Window  Plant.— This  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
half-hardy  shrubs  which  can  be  employed  for  window  decoration.  Its  habit 
is  good,  and  its  leaves,  beinpf  very  smooth,  are  easily  kept  clear  of  dust.  Even 
in  sunless  positions,  and  during  the  dullest  months  of  winter,  the  young 
growths  assume  a  rich,  bronze  colour,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  white  and 
green  variegation  of  the  older  foliage,  has  a  lively  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Allium  flavnm  from  Seed.— This  may  be  easily  propagated,  by  means  of 
seed  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  in  small  pots  or  pans  in  a  cold 
pit  or  frame.  The  principal  point  requiring  attention  is  preserving  tho  seed- 
lings from  damp  whilst  in  a  small  state.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  all 
the  air  possible  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  If  planted  out  in  March 
they  will  flower  well  the  next  year ;  A,  carinatum  may  also  be  treated  in  the 
same  way, — S. 
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Opuntia  clavarioides  cristata. 


Opnntia  exuviata. 
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Orchids.— There  ia  no  class  of  plants  wherein  cleanliness  from 
insects  is  more  necessary  than  in  that  of  Orchids.  That  worst  of  all 
pests  that  infest  them,  white  scale,  should  be  diligently  sought  for,  as,  if 
allowed  to  increase  to  any  extent,  it  does  serious  injury,  espe'cially  to  such 
as  the  different  species  of  Vanda,  Aerides,  and  Saccolabium,  getting 
down  to  the  inner  base  of  the  leaves,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  at.  For 
its  removal  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  a  home-made  brush,  consisting 
of  a  moderate  number  of  long,  stout  bristles  tied  firmly  to  a  thin  bit  of 
wood,  with  which  the  scale  must  be  gently  removed,  if  the  plants  are 
much  affected,  the  operation  requires  care,  without  which  the  leaves  get 
injured  so  as  to  cause  their  turning  yellow  and  prematurely  falling  off.- 
For  the  more  exposed  surface  of  the  leaves  a  sponge  will  be  sufficient. 
White  scale  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  greater  portion  of 
Miltonias,  and  such  plants  as  the  old  Oneidium  flexuosum,  getting  under 
the  scaly  covering  of  the  stems,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  dislodge.  Brown 
scale,  although  it  is  of  a  puny  description,  never  attiining  anything  near 
the  size  on  the  tb'ok,  fleshy-leaved  section  of  Orchids  that  it  does  on  the 
generahty  of  other  plants,  yet  it  is  most  injurious  if  allowed  to  get  to 
any  considerable  head.  It  is  much  easier  to  dislodge,  as  it  is  more  dis- 
posed to  keep  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaves  than  the  base.  I  would 
caution  those  who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  Orchids  against  being 
induced  to  use  any  form  of  the  numerous  insecticides  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  insect  life,  as  I  have  not  found  any  of  them  that  would 
i  c.  f  I'^^'^'^te  ™'^''™'  injuring  the  plants.  A  moderate  application 
ot  bcotch  snuff  may  be  dusted  into  the  crowns  of  the  plants  when  affected 
with  thrips  during  the  summer,  but  this  should  not  be  used  until 
the  leaves  have  made  some  progress,  so  as  to  be  partially  solidified; 
but  where  the  plants  are  grown  with  sufficient  light  and  air,  without  too 
much  heat,  they  will  usually  bear  syringiog  overhead  enough  to  keep  this 
troublesome  little  insect  from  finding  a  lodgment  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  partially-opened  leaves,  without  the  water  having  the  effect  of  injuring 
these,  as  it  would  if  the  plants  are  grown  ia  a  way  to  make  them  soft  and 
tender.  Means  should  be  taken,  whilst  Orchids  are  now  comparatively  at 
rest,  by  repeatedly  going  over  them,  to  reduce  insects  as  low  as  possible. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  warmer  Orchid-houses,  so  long  as  the  plants  are 
at  rest,  should  be  kept  sufficiently  dry,  but  it  is  not  well  to  carry  this  too 
tar,  or  the  effect  will  be  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  will  shrivel  too 
much,  ihe  different  varieties  of  Calautbe  vestita  and  Veitchi  require 
treatment  different  from  most  other  Orchids.  Now  when  done  flowerin-' 
and  quite  at  rest  they  should  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  plants  be 
kept  in  a  temperature  much  lower  than  that  needed  whilst  blooming,  or 
some  parts  of  their  growing  season,  as  if  kept  too  cool,  the  young  "buds 
that  are  to  torra  next  year's  growth  do  not  grow  plump  and  advance  as 
they  ought.  The  bulbs  are  also  very  liable  to  rot  if  the  temperature  is  at 
ail  too  low.  It  will  shortly  be  time  to  commence  potting:  for  this, 
preparation  should  at  once  be  made  by  getting  all  the  materials  ready. 
Where  there  is  a  considerable  number,  it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to 
move  them  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  description  of  plants; 
but  if  a  calculation  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  peat  tbat  will 
be  required,  and  this  is  broken  in  pieces,  and  such  portion  of 
the  earthy  matter  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  is  got  out,  and  the  Sphagnum 
wanted  also  prepared,  the  work  can  be  got  on  with  much  quicker. 
A  tew  words  upon  the  preparation  of  these  may  be  of  use  to  those  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids.  Taking  the 
Jipiphytal  bection  collectively,  growing  naturally  as  they  do  with  their 
roots  in  a  great  measure  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  their  habit  of  adhering  so  closely  to  whatever  they  cling  to,  little 
rettectiou  is  needed  to  show  that  their  roots  are  little  calculated  to  bear 
confining  in  any  material  of  a  nature  such  as  to  become  adhesive  or 
exclude  them  from  the  air,  and  they  are  likewise  so  constructed  as  to 
suffer  more  than  otherplants  by  removal;  hence  it  becomes  requisite  to 
see  that  the  material  m  which  they  are  potted  is  of  a  nature  that  will  last 
as  long  as  possible  without  becoming  decomposed.  From  this  arises  the 
necessity  for  its  consisting  of  as  much  fibrous  vegetable  matter  as  can  be 
obtained  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  earthy  part  removed.  The 
bphagnum  should  be  all  carefully  hand-picked,  so  as  to  clear  out  the  whole 
"}  1  •^'*?  °^  ^"'^^  '^"'^  °^^^'^  weeds  that  usually  grow  intermixed  with 
it,  tor  it  these  have  got  dry  before  the  Sphagnum  is  used,  they  will  at 
once  turn  mouldy  as  soon  as  water  is  brought  in  contact  with  them, 
which,  although  it  may  not  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants,  still  looks 
unsightly,  and  hastens  the  decay  of  the  Sphagnum.  In  potting  the  thick- 
rooted  species,  such  asYandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Phalcenopsids,  and 
Angracums  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  it  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  growing  are  already 
large  enough,  and  the  plants  in  a  healthy,  thriving  condition,  they  will 
be  iound  to  have  quantities  of  roots  firmly  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
pots  and  baskets,  from  which  they  cannot,  with  even  the  greatest  care 
be  removed  without  a  great  deal  of  mutilation.  In  the  case  of  these  I 
have  found  it  good  practice  to  lay  the  plants  down  on  their  sides  on  the 
potting  bench,  work  out  all  the  old  material,  and  then  with  the 
syringe  and  tepid  water  to  wash  the  whole  clean  out,  cuttin.^ 
away  all  dead  roots;  after  which,  replace  the  drainage,  and  fiU 
up  with  the  new  material,  working  it  in  amongst  the  roots  and  pressing 
It  down  moderately  firm.  This  requires  more  time  than  takin.' 
the  plants  completely  out,  but  if  it  is  carefully  performed  the  check 
inseparable  from  total  removal  is  avoided.  Such  as  have  to  be  removed 
altogether  from  th  e  pots  should  be  taken  out  with  no  more  breakage  of  their 
roots  than  is  unavoidable.  The  time  of  potting  will,  to  a  great  Ixtent,  be 
regulated  by  that  when  the  plants  were  put  to  rest,  aud  the  time  that  an 


increase  of  heat  and  moisture  will  be  applied,  such  as  to  induce  growth  ; 
but  with  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas  it  is  essential  that  the  potting 
be  carried  out  before  any  progress  is  made  in  pushing  up  their  flower- 
stems,  or  these  are  all  but  certain  to  receive  such  a  check  as  to  prevent 
their  advancing  further,  Vandas  and  Saccolabiums  do  not  require, 
nor  will  they  bear,  taking  the  different  varieties  collectively,  so  long  a 
rest  as  many  Orchids. — T.  B.vines. 

Stoves  and  Greenhouses. — Allamandas,Bougainvilleas,and  Clero- 
dendrons  (climbing  ones)  should  be  cut  back  at  once  if  not  already  done, 
and  repotted  very  firmly  as  soon  as  convenient,  using  good  loamy  soil, 
enriched  with  a  little  decayed  manure,  but  not  encouraged  to  make  growth. 
Keep  the  soil  rather  dry  after  potting,  insert  the  principal  stakes,  and 
preserve  the  young  growths  from  getting  broken.  Plants  of  Poinsettias 
and  Euphorbia  jacquinifoflora  done  blooming  should  ^be  stored  away  on 
back  shelves,  under  the  stages,  or  iu  any  other  place  where  they  can  be 
kept  dry  in  an  intermediate  house  or  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove.  Aphe- 
laudras  done  flowering  may  be  treated  iu  the  same  way,  aud  those  coming 
into  bloom  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  a  position  near  the  glass. 
Do  not  allow  any  young  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  root  room,  but  give 
them  a  shift  as  soon  as  they  require  it.  Of  stove  bulbous  plants  at  rest, 
start  a  few  into  growth,  for  early  use,  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  start  the 
general  stock  of  these.  A  few  Amaryllises  should  be  introduced  into  a 
moist  brisk  temperature,  to  encourage  them  to  bloom  early.  Placing  Mig- 
nonette in  a  little  warmth  will  assist  its  flowers  to  open.  Keep  the  plants 
near  the  glass,  so  that  they  do  not  become  drawn,  and  tie  them  out  neatly 
to  a  few  thin  sticks.  Lilies  that  are  pushing  through  the  soil  must  have 
more  water  given  them.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas  and  Fuchsias  will  root 
quickly  in  sandy  soil  if  they  can  receive  a  little  heat  under  a  bell-glass. 
Old  Fuchsias,  that  have  been  dried  off  in  the  autumn,  may  now  be  pruned. 
The  branches  should  be  cut  well  in,  and  the  plants  reduced  in  height. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  heat,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  pushed 
i  in.  of  growth,  may  be  shaken  out  and  re-potted.  Soil,  if  not  under 
cover  for  the  general  potting  of  greenhouse  plants,  should  be  placed  in 
a  dry  open  shed,  where  it  will  reneive  plenty  of  air ;  lay  it  as  open  as 
possible  for  this  purpose,  and  occasionally  turn  it  over.  Sand,  also, 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  dry.  Tree  or  perpetual  Carnations  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  produce  cxuantities  of  flowers  for  cutting.  Gari- 
baldi, Life  Guardsman,  Valliant,  Hubert,  Vulcan,  Clarabelle,  Bewitching, 
La  Belle,  Miss  JoUiffe,  White  Rival,  Avalanche,  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Golden  Eagle  are  all  good  winter-flowering  kinds.  In  order  to  have  good 
flowering  plants  in  autumn  andwinter,select  the  best  and  strongest  wood  for 
cuttings,wbich  insert  in  a  large  60-sized  pot,  placing  from  five  to  six  cuttings 
round  the  edge.  Plant  them  moderately  firm,  and  place  them  in  a  bottom- 
heat  of  about  75°.  In  making  the  cutting  or  piping,  the  two  lower  leaves 
should  be  thoroughly  peeled  off  the  wood,  leaving  nothing  but  clear  soft 
wood  below  the  joint ;  then  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  close  up  to  the  joint. 
The  best  soil  iu  which  to  strike  such.cuttings  is  loam  and  leaf -mould,  with 
plenty  of  sand.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  pot  them  off  in  small 
GO-sized  pots  in  good  loam  free  from  wire-worm,  aud  well  mixed  with 
plenty  of  sand.  Place  them  in  a  frame  on  a  slight  bottom-heat  nn  ti 
again  established,  keeping  them  close  to  the  glass. — H.  G. 

Indoor  Fruit. — Vine's  eyes  which  wore  potted  a  month  ago  should 
be  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  80°.  They  grow  rapidly  when  plunged 
in  an  early  Pine  bed  or  a  heated  frame.  If  deficient  in  number,  eyes  may 
still  be  potted  and  plunged  with  the  others.  Turves  6  in.  square  should 
be  cut,  the  Vine  eyes  placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  number  of  them  set  ia 
a  wooden  box.  Put  the  boxes  on  the  top  of  t'ae  hot-water  pipes  in  a 
warm  house.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  turf  does  not  get  too  dry ; 
if  this  should  happen,  each  turf  should  be  lifted  out  separately  and  dipped 
in  a  pail  of  water.  Another  method  is  to  fill  a  common  propagating-box 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  -1  in. ;  place  the  eyes  G  in.  apart  in  this,  and 
treat  them  as  in  the  former  case  until  they  have  attained  a  height  of 
18  in.,  when  a  large  knife  should  be  run  through  between  each  row,  going 
down  to  the  bottom  at  every  cut ;  six  days  afterwards  they  should  be  cut 
similarly  iu  an  opposite  direction.  This  forms  them  into  squares  by  cut- 
ting all  the  long  leading  roots,  which  soon  produce  a  host  of  rootlets. 
They  should  be  taken  out  and  potted  before  the  roots  again  run  into  one 
another's  squares.  As  time  permits,  the  soil  for  Pines  may  be  prepared 
for  pottidg.  Do  not  cut  the  turves  with  a  spade  or  other  implement,  but 
tear  them  asunder  with  the  hands  into  bits  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs. 
This  always  keeps  the  fibre  entire,  which  is  of  much  importance  with  the 
Pine,  especially  if  the  soil  be  excessively  light  and  sandy.  Any  of  the 
early  Queen  pots  which  were  eased  to  let  the  violent  bottom-heat  escape, 
should  have  the  plunging  material  firmly  re-pressed  around  them  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  up.  A  uniform  temperature  at  top  and  bottom  must  be  main- 
tained when  the  fruit  is  in  a  tender  state,  as  it  is  at  this  stage  that  any 
change  or  sudden  check  is  more  acutely  felt  than  later,  when  any  fluctua- 
tion has  not  so  much  influence  on  the  future  development  of  the  fruit. 
Other  Queens,  intended  to  supply  later  fruit,  should  remain  in  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  drier  they  can  be  kept  consistently  with  health,  the 
more  certainly  will  they  show  fruit  when  desired.  Avoid  letting  any 
water  come  in  contact  with  or  rest  about  the  fruit  while  in  bloom  ;  inat- 
tention to  this  results  in  deformity.  Holes  and  distorted  development, 
which  are  sometimes  seen  in  Pine  fruit,  arise  from  this  kind  of  misman- 
agement, and  nothing  renders  fruit  more  unsightly.  In  looking  over 
suckers  which  were  put  in  early  iu  autumn,  those  with  their  pots  full  of 
roots  should  be  shifted  into  others  a  size  larger,  or  they  may  start  into 
fruit  prematurely.  When  re-potted,  do  not  plunge  them  in  a  bottom-heat 
over  75°,  as  it  is  not  yet  time  to  encourage  much  growth  in  them.  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  other  kinds  supplying  fruits  until  the  Queens  are  ready 
should  receive  careful  watering  and  be  otherwise  closely  watched.   A  little 
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air  admitted  during  sunshine,  and  a  slight  damp  overhead  when  shutting 
up,  greatly  helps  the  fruit  to  swell  freely. — J.  M. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds.— All  valuable  kinds 
of  Cupressus,  Juniperus,  Eetinosporas,  Thujas,  Thujopsis,  Yews, 
Ancubas,  Alaternuses,  Arbutuses,  variegated  Hollies,  &o.,  should  be 
planted  at  such  distances  from  each  other  (say  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  at  the  least) 
as  will  afford  sufficient  space  for  each  specimen  to  attain  its  natural  form 
and  dimensions ;  and  in  order  to  produce  a  finished  or  an  immediate 
effect,  the  intervening  spaces  should  be  filled  in  with  the  more  common 
varieties  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as  the  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  Green  HoUies,  Lilacs,  Spirasas,  &c.,  which  should  be 
gradually  cut  away  from  time  to  time,  as  found  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
space  to  the  mote  valuable  specimens,  as  they  continue  to  require  the 
same.  Examine  clumps  or  belts  of  Rhpdodendrous  and  other  American 
plants,  and  if  any  of  the  more  delicate  varieties  are  being  overgrown  by 
the  more  vigorous-growing  sorts,  let  them  be  cut  away  to  the  necessary 
extent,  or  removed  altogether.  It  is,  in  many  instances,  advisable  to  lift 
and  re-arrange  plantations  of  this  kind  about  once  ^  during  every  three 
years,  unless  the  plants  have  already  attained  dimensions  which  will  not 
admit  of  its  being  done.  Where,  however,  the  plants  are  of  moderate 
size,  they  may  be  moved  at  almost  any  season,  with  little  or  no  risk,  as 
their  roots  seldom  extend  far,  and  this  circumstance  renders  it  easy  to 
tra  nsplant  them.  If  the  weather  is  favourable  for  the  making  of  any 
alterations  or  improvements  which  may  be  contemplated  in  the  grounds 
or  gardens,  which  necessitate  the  removal  of  soil,  and  the  laying  of  turf, 
&c.,  such  work  should  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  despatch, 
whether  they  may  consist  of  the  formation  of  flower-beds  and  borders, 
the  making  of  walks,  levelling  and  laying  of  turf  or  planting  of  Box,  and 
other  edgings.  The  planting  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants  may 
also  be  proceeded  with.  There  are  now  so  many  really  valuable  hardy 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants  well  suited  to  this  purpose,  that  many  of 
the  tall  coarse-growing  species  may  with  advantage  be  discarded.  A 
somewhat  liberal  use,  however,  may  be  made  with  safety  of  such  genera 
as  the  Delphinium.  Dianthus,  Myosotis,  Peutstemon,  Phlox,_  and  Iris. 
Wiiere  sub-tropical  gardening  is  carried  on,  the  seeds  of  various  kinds 
of  plants  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  sown  now,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  had  sufficiently  strong  when  the  time  arrives  for  planting 
them  out.  Sow  in  heat  in  seed-pans,  pot  the  plants  off  singly  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and  grow  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
may  consist  of  the  various  Ricinuses,  Cannabis  gigantea,  Nicotiana  Win- 
gandioides,  Solanum  Warscewiczi,  while  dry  roots  of  the  Caunas,  Brug- 
mansias,  &c.,  should  be  at  once  placed  in  heat  with  a  view  to  increase 
by  cuttings  or  divisions.  Humea  elegans  may  be  sown  in  September,  and 
potted  off  singly  during  the  autumn,  may  now  require  to  be  potted  into 
larger  pots,  as,  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  they  will  invari- 
ably lose  their  lower  leaves.  Pot  off  also  rooted  cuttings  of  choice 
Hollyhocks  which  may  have  been  inserted  during  last  autumn  into  pots 
some  4  in.  in  diameter ;  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days,  and,  when  fairly 
■  established  in  their  pots,  they  will  only  require  the  protection  of  a  cold 
pit  or  frame  until  the  time  arrives  when  they  may  with  safety  be  planted 
out  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Ageratums,  Coleuses,  Iresines,  &c.,  should  be  inserted  in  well-drained  pots, 
some  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  using  a  soil  composed  of  sifted  leaf -soil 
and  river  or  silver  sand ;  place  the  pots  containing  them  in  a  gentle  heat 
until  fairly  rooted,  when  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last-named 
species,  which  will  for  some  time  longer  require  to  be  kept  in  a  higher 
temperature.  Spring-flowering  plants  and  bulbs  will  soon  begin  to  attract 
attention,  so  keep  the  beds  and  borders  containing  them  free  from  weeds 
and  littery  matter  of  all  kinds.  Remove  litter  or  worm-casts  from  the 
lawns  by  frequent  sweeping,  and  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  it  as  often  as 
possible,  while  the  same  should  frequently  be  done  with  gravel  walks,  in 
order  to  render  them  firm  and  comfortable. — B.  Q. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Peas,  started  in  gentle  heat  under  glass,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  draw  up  weakly ;  but  when  about  i  in.  high,  should  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame.  In  sowing  Peas  on  a  narrow  border,  either 
draw  the  drills  parallel  with  the  wall  or  fence,  or  run  them  obliquely 
across,  so  that  the  rows  may  range  from  south-east  to  north-west,  in 
which  aspect  they  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  Even  early  Peas 
should  have  plenty  of  room,  at  least  4  ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  two  rows 
of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  should  be  put  in  between  each  two  rows  of  Peas. 
Autumn-sown  Peas,  that  are  now  up,  should  have  a  ridge  of  earth  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  them,  and  they  should  have  sticks  placed  to  them  to 
form  a  protection  ;  in  addition.  Spruce,  Fir  or  Yew  branches  may  be 
placed  on  the  windward  side  of  them,  whenever  cold  weather  is  antici- 
pated. Scatter  soot  freely  over  and  about  them;  this  not  only  keeps 
sparrows  and  slugs  at  a  distance,  but  also  strengthens  their  growth.  Draw 
the  lights  off  Cauliflowers  in  frames  every  fine  day,  and  give  air  freely  to 
those  under  hand-lights  during  mild  weather,  dressing  them  at  the  same 
time  freely  with  soot  or  wood-ashes.  Cauliflower  plants  in  pots  or 
shelves  in  heat  near  the  glass  should  be  moved  to  cold  frames  to  harden 
off.  If  there  is  space  indoors,  a  few  of  the  strongest  might  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  for  early  use.  Lettuces  planted  in  slightly-heated  frames 
or  pits  last  November  will  now  be  turning  in,  and  should  be  tied  up  to 
blanch  in  succession.  Sow  a  little  Lettuce  seed  on  a  hotbed  or  in  boxes 
placed  in  gentle  heat ;  also  in  a  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 
Give  air  freely  to  forced  Asparagus  when  fairly  through  the  soU,  to  colour 
and  flavour  it ;  if  the  weather  is  sunny  and  drying,  give  a  light  watering, 
occasionally  of  weak  liquid  manure,  in  which  about  2  oz.  of  salt  to  the 
gallon  has  been  dissolved ;  continue  to  mat  up  at  nights,  as,  although  the 
days  may  be  mUd,  the  nights  are  rmoertain.    Where  young  Onions  are 


required  for  flavouring  salads,  sow  the  Qaeen,  or  the  common  Silver- 
skinned,  in  boxes  in  heat.  Sow  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  same  kind  on 
a  warm  border  for  succession ;  or  a  few  roots  of  Chives  may  be  lifted  from 
the  border,  planted  in  boxes,  and  brought  on  gently  in  heat  for  the  same 
purpose.  Pot  in  suocessiou  Mint,  Tarrogan,  Borage,  Balm,  &c.  Sow  a 
little  Basil  in  heat  for  early  use,  and  Sweet  Marjoram,  if  no  supply  was 
secured  in  boxes  in  autumn.  Make  up  a  hotbed  for  early  Turnips  m  the 
following  manner  :  Dig  out  the  soil,  in  a  warm  sheltered  place,  1  ft.  deep, 
and  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide,  extending  as  far  in  length  as  is  considered  necessary, 
and  casting  the  soil  about  equally  on  each  side  ;  fill  the  space  so  excavated 
with  hot  manure  andleaves,  treadingit  well  down,and  laying  the  bed  with 
a  slope  to  the  south  ;  return  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  depth  of  the  soil,  and 
rake  it  down  fine ;  draw  drills  6  in.  apart,  and  sow  the  early  Strap  -leaved 
Stone  Turnip  thinly ;  fill  in  the  drills  with  sifted  soil.  Where  this  mode 
of  supplying  earth-warmth  can  be  assisted  by  top-coverings  of  glass,  or 
light  handy  frames  made  of  stout  laths,  thinly  and  neatly  thatched  with 
straw  or  reeds,  success  may  be  rendered  certain,  as  the  ground  will  be 
kept  from  freezing,  and  germination  and  growth  go  steadily  on.  The 
covers  should  be  taken  off  every  fine  day  after  the  young  plants  conie  up. 
Early  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c.,  should  be  left  much  thicker  than  will  be 
desirable  further  on  in  the  season.  As  they  will  be  used  in  a  young  state, 
the  largest  being  drawn  first,  leaves  room  for  the  remainder  to  grow.— 
E.  H. 

Diary. 

i'ebruary  4.— Sowing  100  pots  of  Osborn's  Early  French  Beans. 
Potting  off  variegated  Pelargoniums.  Making  a  large  hurdle-frame,  and 
thatching  it  all  round,  ready  for  choice  Early  Potatoes.  Looking  over 
Pines,  and  watering  them  where  required.  Beginning  the  pruning  and 
nailing  of  Apricots.  Making  up  another  new  Mushroom-bed.  Covering 
up  more  Endive  to  blanch. 

Feb.  5.— Sowing  a  box  with  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  putting  them  into 
gentle  heat;  also  a  little  Chervil,  AU-the-Year-Round  Lettuce,  and 
Capsicums.  Potting  off  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Looking  over  Grapes 
in  bottles,  removing  all  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where 
required.  Taking  up  all  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  getting  the 
ground  heavily  manured  and  dug  for  another  crop. 

Feb.  6.— Sowing  Marrow  Peas  in  boxes  for  making  Green  Pea  soup ; 
also  Carter's  dwarf  crimson  Celery.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Alternan- 
theras  and  Coleus.  Disbudding  Early  Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  and 
tying  them  down  where  required.  Preparing  ground  for  Parsnips. 
Syringing  early  Peach-house  night  and  morning  where  the  fruit  is  well 
set.  Thinning  out  Radishes,  and  renovating  the  Uuings  round  the 
frames. 

Feb.  7.— Sowing  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  also  Parsnips  in  holes  pre- 
viously prepared  for  them.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
and  Salvias.  Removing  Strawberries  from  pits  to  Peach-house,  and  re- 
filling the  pits.  Turning  over  Celery  manure  which  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  salt  and  soot ;  getting  on  with  digging  and  trenching  as  fast 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Feb.  8.— Sowing  two  rows  of  Portyfold,  two  rows  of  G.  F.  Wilson, 
and  two  rows  of  James's  Prolific  Marrow  Peas.  Potting  off  autumn- 
struck  Heliotropes  and  Verbenas.  Putting  a  few  sticks  round  the  Early 
Rhubarb,  and  covering  it  up  with  long  litter  to  bring  it  forward.  Cleaning 
up  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  newly  laid  leaf.  Planting 
two  three-light  frames  with  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes. 

Feb.  9.— Potting  smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pines,  and  re-arranging  first 
house.  Turning  over  regularly  the  manure  and  leaves  in  Muscat-house, 
in  order  to  produce  moisture  for  softening  the  buds.  Giving  Early  Black 
Hamburgh  inside  Vine  border  a  little  warm  water.  Looking  over  fruit 
room,  and  clearing  away  any  fruits  that  are  bad.  Cleaning  up  the  kitchen 
garden.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert:  Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples.— 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 

Roses.— The  December  number  o£  the  "  Journal  des  Rosea  "  reports  that 
Messrs.  Soapert  and  Netting  have,  in  the  gardens  at  Luxomboarg,  a  eolleotion 
o£  1302  varieties  of  Roses.  They  comprise  18  OentifoUas,  3  4  Provins,  15  ilul- 
tidoras,  60  iloss,  42  Perpetual  Moss,  160  Teas,  29  Noisettes,  81  Bourbons,  733 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  to  which  must  be  added  Perpetuals  of  recent  date,  bringing 
the  total  of  Perpetuals  to  about  1000. 

Tea  Rose  Cornelia  Cook  is  now,  says  the  "  New  York  Rural,"  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Roses  used  by  the  bouquet  makers  o£  New  York  during 
the  winter  months.  The  buds  are  long  and  much  pointed,  the  colour  being 
nearly  pure  white  and  the  fragrance  delicious. 

The  Rice  Paper  Plant  (AraUa  papyrifera) ,  which  is  now  being  used  so 
freely  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  the  tree  from  which  in  the  Island  o£  Formosa 
only,  the  Chinese  make  a  choice  kind  of  paper.  The  most  oommon  tree  for 
paper-making  is  the  paper  Mulberry,  so  common  in  many  southern  towns, 
Nashville  especially,  as  a  shade  tree.  All  American  trees  have  been  apparently 
raised  from  one  separate  tree,  as  they  are  all  male  plants.  In  France  a  writer 
in  the  "Gardeners'  Monthly"  states  that  ha  saw  female  trees  covered  with 
immature  fruit,  and  that  thousands  of  seedUngs  are  annually  raised  in  the 
nurseries. 

OEOHiBDS,  once  so  common  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  seem  to  be  passing 
away  with  the  manor-houses  o£  which  they  were  the  frequent  appendages.  Yet 
are  not  only  useful  but  ornamental,  and  on  this  ground  alone  their  gradual 
estiaotion  is  a  matter  for  regret. 
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FORCING  POTATOES. 
There  are  some  who  think  that,  because  they  have  only  a 
garden  frame  or  a  few  old  lights  to  spare,  it  is  useless  attempt- 
ing to  force  Potatoes,  but  if  they  have  these  appliances,  and 
a  little  stable  manure  or  fresh-gathered  leaves  wherewith  to 
impart  the  necessary  bottom-heat,  they  ai'e  as  well  circum- 
stanced for  forcing  Potatoes  as  they  need  desire  to  be.  In 
order,  however,  to  economise  the  fermenting  material  as  much 
as  possible,  and  impart  a  regular  genial  warmth  to  the  soil,  the 
best  plan  is  to  get  together  some  rough  hedge  prunings,  a  few 
faggots,  branches  of  trees  or  any  rubbish  that  will  lay  loose 
and  hollow  enough  to  allow  beat  to  pass  freely  amongst  it. 
This  collected,  the  next  thing  is  to  measure  out  a  piece  of 
ground  a  trifle  larger  than  the  frame,  on  which  to  build  a 
foundation  with  such  of  the  above-named  gatherings  as  are 
available  to  set  it  on.  If 
this  is  done  to  the  height 
of  about  1  ft.  or  18  in., 
fresh  fermenting  material 
can  be  added  at  anytime, 
and  a  much  less  quantity 
suffices  than  if  the  bed 
were  built  up  solid  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case,  but  it 
often  occurs  with  hot- 
beds after  they  get  a 
weight  of  earth  placed 
on  them  that  the  heat 
rapidly  declines  and  soon 
ceases  altogether,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  most 
wanted,  whereas  if  formed 
with  a  base  of  rough  stuff, 
a  lining  can  be  added  at 
pleasure,  by  which  means 
a  uniform  temperature 
may  be  maintained  as 
long  as  the  crop  requires 
its  assistance.  Another 
advantage  in  making 
forcing  beds  up  in  this 
way  is  that  the  manure 
requires  no  previous  pre- 
paring by  being  turned 
to  sweeten  it,  which  is  a 
great  thing  considering 
the  amount  of  labour 
such  work  involves,  and 
that  at  a  season  when 
there  is  much  else  to  be 
done.  With  a  frame  so 
made  up,  a  barrow-load  or 
two  of  fresh  manure  or 
leaves     may  be    thrown 

around  it  at  any  time,  and       I 

the  waning  heat  thus  re- 
vived and  kept  steadily  on, 

which  could  not  be  done  were  the  bed  close  and  solid,  as  then 
it  is  impossible  to  drive  it  in.  In  selecting  a  site  for  the  frame, 
a  sheltered,  sunny  spot  should  be  chosen,  so  as  to  get  as  much 
benefit  from  the  solar  rays  as  possible,  and  prevent  cold,  out- 
ting  winds,  that  generally  prevail  during  February  and  March, 
from  blowing  the  heat  out.  To  stop  the  soil  from  running 
amongst  the  faggots,  or  whatever  material  is  used  for  the 
foundation,  6  in.  or  so  of  short  litter  or  leaves  should  be 
scattered,  and  on  this  the  mould  for  planting  the  Potatoes. 
The  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  such  as  is  of  a  light  rich 
sandy  nature,  in  which  the  Potatoes  will  not  only  produce  a 
great  number  of  tubers,  but  they  will  all  come  with  bright 
clear  skins,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  their  appearance  and 
quality  when  cooked.  A  soil  containing  lime  rubbish  or  fresh 
crude  manure  is  sure  to  spoil  them  by  rendering  them  scabby 
or  causing  warty  excrescences  or  other  deformities,  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided  where  fine  quality  is  aimed  at.     To  make 
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the  most  of  the  room  without  unduly  crowding,  the  tubers  may 
be  planted  in  rows  at  1  ft.  apart,  and  about  8  in.  from  each 
other,  which  affords  ample  space  for  the  tops  if  they  are  kept 
sturdy  and  strong  by  giving  plenty  of  air.  Those  who  happen 
to  have  the  convenience  of  a  small  forcing  house  or  other  warm 
place  may  considerably  forward  the  sets  by  laying  them  in 
sifted  leaf-soil  in  boxes  to  give  them  a  start,  and  this  is  a  capital 
plan,  as  a  great  many  may  be  packed  in  a  small  compass  and 
time  saved  while  the  frame  and  bed  are  being  got  ready.  Many 
plant  in  small  pots  to  commence,  but  they  are  in  no  way  better 
than  a  shallow  box,  and  take  much  more  room  and  time  to 
handle,  as  when  laid  in  the  latter  they  can  be  quickly  trans- 
ferred without  the  least  injury.  We  are  just  moving  some  now 
that  have  been  so  treated,  and  they  shift  with  masses  of  roots, 
and  a  tuft  of  leaf-soil  as  big  as  one's  fist  which  will  be  a  great 
help  to  them  till  they  make  further  progress,  and  till  they 
require  something  more  substantial  on  which  to  lay  hold. 
In  most  gardens  it  is 
the  practice  to  make  up 
a  hot-bed  to  sow  seeds 
on,  but  the  same  thing 
may  be  done  in  a  Potato 
frame,  and  valuable  space 
thereby  economised  by 
making  it  serve  the  dou- 
ble purpose.  Such  things 
as  early  Celery,  Cauli- 
flower, Lettuce,  and  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  may  all  be 
raised  in  this  way,  and 
pricked  out  elsewhere 
later,  and  when  they  re- 
quire more  room.  When 
sown  amongst  Potatoes, 
it  should  be  in  rows  mid- 
way between,  as  there 
they  will  get  more  light 
and  air  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  main  crop 
or  that  with  them,  as 
would  be  the  case  were 
they  scattered  all  over 
the  soil.  Even  where  a 
small  frame  is  made  up 
specially  for  the  above- 
named  vegetables,  a  sow- 
ing of  Radishes  may  be 
made;  the  bestand  quick- 
est of  them  in  coming 
in  is  the  Olive-shaped  and 
Wood's  Early  Frame,  the 
latter  rather  longer  and 
larger,  and  always  good 
and  tender.  If  the  seeds 
of  these  are  goaked  for 
twelve  hours  in  warm 
water  before  sowing,  they 
will  germinate  much 
quicker,  and  be  ready 
for  use  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Potatoes  before  they  want  earthing  up,  which  is  very 
desirable,  as  the  tops  are  apt  to  get  knocked  about  during 
that  operation.  In  sowing  the  Radishes  or  other  seeds  between 
it  should  be  done  thinly,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding, 
for  it  is  always  better  to  have  one  strong  plant  than  two  weak 
ones,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  such  things  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  &c.,  that  rarely  do  well  unless  their  stems 
are  stout  and  stocky.  Although  Potatoes  succeed  best  with  a 
little  root  warmth  all  through  the  growing  period,  top-heat, 
except  what  is  afforded  by  the  sun,  is  inimical  to  them,  and 
should  therefore  be  avoided  by  giving  plenty  of  air  on  all 
favourable  opportunities  by  tilting  the  lights  at  the  back  so  as 
to  avoid  cold  currents,  which,  if  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
frame  while  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender,  cause  them  to 
curl,  and  thus  injure  the  crop.  A  month  or  so  later  on  in  the 
season  beds  may  be  quickly  made  up  by  digging  a  shallow  pit 
in  the  ground  in  which  to  put  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  of  fermenting 
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material  to  give  the  Potatoes  a  start,  and  carry  them  on  till  the 
weather  gets  warmer  to  finish  them  oS.     Places  of  this  kind 
answer  admirably  to  keep  up  a  supply  after  those  forced  early 
are  over,  and  by  turning  the  manure  and  adding  a  little  fresh 
about  the  middle  of  May,  the  frames  may  be  most  profitably 
utilised  for  growing  summer  Melons,  which,  with  early  closing, 
ripen  off  well  without  much  trouble   or  attention.      Sunken 
beds   such  as  these  are  well  out  of  the  wind,  and  therefore 
lie     snug     and    warm,     besides    which,     being    low     down, 
they    are     easily     managed     in     the     way    of     watering, 
covering    up,     &c.,     so     that    for     late     work    they     are 
all    that    can    be    desired.     Even   without     sach    aid  as    a 
hotbed  affords.  Potatoes  may  be  obtained  at  least  a  mooth 
or  six  weeks  before  they  can  be  got  from  open  borders,  how- 
ever warm  and  favoured  their  position  may  be.     To  do  this, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  sheltered,  sunny   spot, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  light  and  dry,  and  then  to  make  up 
a  temporary  frame  by  the  use  of  any  spare  boards,  to  be  either 
covered  with  straw  hurdles  or  old  lights  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  frost  and  keen  winds.     Where  turf  can  be  had,  a 
better  and  more  permanent  structui'e  may  be  easily  made,  and 
one  which  will  be  found  to   be   exceedingly   serviceable  for 
many  purposes,  as,  by  the  use  of  glass  to  lay  on,  any  half- 
hardy  plants  may  be  safely  wintered,  or  salads  and  a  variety  of 
other  things  grown  in  them.     Nest  to  brick,  such  frames  are 
the  handiest  and  most  useful  places  anyone  can  have,  and  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  build  and  turn  them  to  immediate 
account,  which  can  be  most  profitably  done  by  starting  with  a 
batch  of  Potatoes  and  any  other  light  crop  that  may  be  re- 
quired between.     The  best  Kidney  varieties  for  frame  culture 
are  the  old  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's,  the  former  a  fortnight  or  so 
the  earlier  of  the  two,  but  not  nearly  so  productive  or  hardy, 
two  qualities  that  render  the  latter  much  sought  after,  as  they 
are  of  fine  flavour  and  excellent  in  other  respects  ;  indeed,  for 
general  purposes,  they  are  the  most  useful  Potatoes  growa  to 
afford  a  supply  up  to  the  middle  of  July,  till  which  time  there 
are  none  to  equal  them,  either  for  growing  on  the  open  borders 
or  under  glass.     Those  who  prefer  Bound  to  Kidney  will  find 
the  Early  Handsworth  equal  to  any,  and,  having  short,  close 
tops,  they  are  suited  for  frame  work  or  growing  close  under 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall.     By  planting  these,  or  either  of  the 
foregoing,  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position  of  this  kind,  a  good 
supply  of  new  Potatoes  may  be  produced  before  the  end  of 
May,  should  the  season  turn  out  anything  like  favourable ;  and 
even  if  frosts  occur,  they  can  be  easily  protected  by  placing  at 
night  a  few   Laurel  or  other  evergreen  branches   in  front. 
However  grown,  the  great  thing  is  to  select  good,  sound  seed 
with  strong,  vigorous  shoots,  and  these  can  only  be  obtained 
by  laying  the  tubers  out  thin  in  some  light,  airy  place,  where 
they  can  come  slowly  on.     Potatoes  for  sets  should  never  be 
more  than  one  deep,  for  if  they  are,  those  below  must  inevit- 
ably have  long-drawn  shoots,  and  these,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  sure  to  be  bleached  and  tender,  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  easily  susceptible  of  cold  or  wet,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  crops  are  so  often  defective.      Anyone, 
therefore,   having   stores  from  which  they  intend  to   plant 
should  see  to  them  at  once,  as  this  is  the  time  the  tubers  begin  to 
sprout  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  unless  allowed  plenty  of  room 
and  kept  cool,  they  soon  take  harm.  For  Kidneys  and  all  choice 
garden  varieties  there  is  no  better  way  of  storing  them  than 
that  of  having  shallow  boxes,  with  bottoms  formed  of  laths 
nailed  on  1  in.  apart,  between  which  the  air  has  full  play  and 
strengthens  the  shoots  as  they  form.     Such  boxes  as  these 
may  be  packed  one  on  the  other  in  any  light  shed,  and  a  great 
quantity  of]Potatoes  may  be  thus  stored  in  a  small  compass.  In 
order  to  keep  them  apart  and  admit  air  between,  strips  of 
wood  should  be  nailed  in  the  corner  of  each,  or  laid  loosely 
across,  so  as  to  afford  a  distance  of  2  in.  or  so,  which,  with  the 
open  bottoms,  will  be  ample  if  the  place  in  which  they  are 
set  is  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

It  often  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  season,  after  planting  is 
over,  that  there  are  many  more  sets  than  are  wanted,  or  that 
there  are  some  left  over  from  the  general  store,  the  largest 
and  best  of  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  during  the 
foUowiog  winter.  If  these  have  the  shoots  rubbed  out  in  the 
summer  as  they  form,  and  are  kept  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar, 
they  will,  if  buried  iu  moist  sand  or  fine  soil,  emit  a  quantity 


of  young  tubers  around  them  instead  of  forming  any  top 
growth  ;  and  although  these  are  not  equal,  in  point  of  flavour, 
to  such  as  are  grown  in  frames,  they  are  a  great  rarity  at  or 
just  after  Christmas.  A  boxful  buried  and  put  into  any  warm 
place  about  six  weeks  before  they  are  wanted  will  be  found 
ready  for  use  at  that  time  ;  and  as  they  do  not  require  light, 
anyone  may  have  them  indoors  in  a  cupboard,  or  the  corner 
of  any  spare  room.  S.  D. 


Leuoojum  ssstivum  as   a  Winter-blooming  Plant. — It 

may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  Soowflake  can  be  had  in  bloom 
in  January  ;  snoh,  however,  is  the  fact.  Bat  I  woald  not  reoommend 
it  to  be  forced  bo  eirly,  except  when  white  flowers  are  required.  By 
forcing  so  early,  the  spikes  of  bloom  are  smaller  than  those  that  open  in 
February,  wheo  one  can  ha^e  them  qaite  as  good  aa  those  on  plants 
grown  out-ot-doora.  My  plan  is  to  lift  the  bnlba  carefully  in  antamn 
without  disturbing  them  much,  and  to  pot  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
clumps  just  allow  a  little  new  soil  to  be  put  in  the  pots  ;  after  potting, 
I  put  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  until  they  begin  to  start,  when  they 
are  forced  as  occasion  may  require.  After  blooming  I  harden  them  off, 
and  tnen  plant  them  out-of-doors ;  but,  if  need  be,  they  can  be 
divided  before  planting ;  they  will  then  be  ready  for  next  antamn. 
If  the  bulbs  bo  divided  at  potting  time  there  will  be  no  bloom ;  indeed, 
bulbs  should  not  be  pulled  to  pieces,  except  one  wants  to  get  up  a 
stock. — John  Clews,  Headfort,  Kelts,  Co.  Meath, 

Garden  Streamlet.— The  well-formed  little  streamlet,  shown  on 
the  opposite  page,  struck  U3  not  only  by  its  beauty  as  being  worthy 
of  illustration,  but  from  the  handsome  groups  of  Yuccas  that  are 
used  along  it  so  effectively.  Generally  waterside  plants  have  not  the 
fine,  persistent  leaves  of  these,  but  are  such  as  die  down  in  winter. 
Yuccas  are  more  generally  grown  on  dry  ground,  but  in  this  case 
they  throve  admirably  along  the  water,  intimately  associated  with 
Flags  and  other  waterside  plants.  Such  a  streamlet  offers  excellent 
po3itions  for  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  flowers.  Such  would  easily 
make  mixed  borders  far  better  than  the  old  type. 

Swedish,  Turnips. — Everybody  complains  of  the  dearth  and 
dearness  of  vegetables  at  this  season,  and  yet  there  is  an  excellent 
vegetable  which  we  never  use  at  our  table,  bat  give,  by  cartloads,  to 
oxen  and  sheep — to  wit,  Swedish  Turnips.  At  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  fresh  and  sound,  a  single  large  Swede  Turnip  will 
make  a  far  better  dish  than  white  Turnips  or  Carrots.  They  must  be 
mashed  with  milk  and  butter,  Pepper  and  salt,  and,  if  carefully 
strained,  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  good  consistency,  and  particularly 
pleasant  in  flavour.  Bat  it  does  not  pay  the  greengrocers  to  sell 
them,  so  they  are  very  indignant  at  being  asked  for  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  the  reader  had  better  ask  a  friend  in  the  country  to  send 
him  a  hamper  of  them  on  trial.  The  price  of  the  hamperful,  con- 
taining enough  for  some  twenty  dishes,  ought  to  be  under  half-a- 
crown. — "  Truth." 


NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  handsomest  of  all  the  vernal  Crocuses  is 
Crocus  Imperati,  from  Calabria,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  fine  flower 
in  the  Kew  collection.  Both  surfaces  of  the  inner  perianth  segments, 
as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  three  outer  ones,  are  of  a  fine,  pleasing 
blue,  prettily  feathered  with  purple ;  the  outside  of  the  three  outer 
ones  are  yellowish,  each  marked  with  three,  deep  purple,  feathered 
lines.  The  yellow  throat  and  anthers  and  the  orange. coloured  stigmas 
make  an  extremely  attractive  combination.  Another  recommendation 
possessed  by  this  species  is,  that  its  leaves  are  produced  and  well 
developed  at  the  same  time  as  its  flowers.  Another  most  charming 
Irid  is  Xiphion  Hiatrio,  a  native  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  nearest  ally 
being  X.  reticulatum.  The  dark  green,  narrow  leaves  are  about  1  ft. 
long;  the  slender  scape  is  not  so  long  as  the  leaves.  In  the  flowers, 
which  are  3  in.  in  diameter,  yellow,  grey.blue,  and  dark  purple  are 
represented.  This  vury  beautiful,  hardy,  bulbous  plant  should  be 
extensively  grown. 

Among  hardy  shrubs,  in  addition  to  the  yellow-flowered  Jasminum 
nudiflorum,  from  China,  and  the  fragrant,  white-flowered  Lonicera 
Standishi,  also  from  China,  a  pretty  little  tree  Nultallia  cerasifomns, 
from  California  claims  our  attention.  The  .white  blossoms  on  its 
pendulous  axillary  racemes  are  already  opening,  in  spite  of  the 
nfavourable  weather.  This  neat-growing  member  of  the  Rose 
family  ought  to  be  much  more  frequently  met  with. 

Stapelia  glandulifera,  a  very  pretty,  small-flowered  species,  is  in 
flower  in  the  Succulent-house ;  the  five  corolla  segments  are  so 
thickly  covered  with  stalked,  club-shaped,  white  glands  as  almost  to 
hide  tho  small  reddish  spots  and  bars  and  the  yellowish  ground 
colour. 
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The  best  greeuhouse  plants  of  this  week  are  the  following: — 
Acacia  dodonisefolia  ia  a  neat-habited,  graceful  bueh  about  6  ft.  in 
height ;  the  phyllodia  are  narrow,  about  2  in.  long,  and  the  shortly, 
stalked,  globular  heads  of  yellow  blossoms  are  produced  freely  from 
their  axils  either  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes.  Acacia  Drummondi, 
with  its  bi.pinnate  leaves  and  catkin.like  spikes,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description ;  it  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  of  that  section  of 
this  beautiful  genua.  Kennedya  Lindleyaua  is  a  handsome  climber, 
with  pinnated  leaves  and  upright  racemes  of  deep  purple.blue  flowers. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Kennedyas  are  natives  of  Australia, 
and  nearly  every  one  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  K.  ovata  rosea 
has  rather  large,  ovate  leaves,  and  axillary  racemes  of  rosy. pink 
flowers.  Another  variety  of  the  same  species,  with  white  flowers, 
is  also  very  pretty.  One  of  the  finest  of  all  half-hardy  shrubs  is  the 
New  Zealand  Clianthus  paniceua.  To  the  resemblance  of  the  keeled 
petal  to  the  beak  of  a  parrot  it  owes  its  native  name  of  Parrot's, 
bill.  ^  From  the  axils  of  the  pinnate  leaves  hang  oval  clusters 
of  crimson  flowers  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  measuring  from  the  tip  of 
the  standard  to  the  end  of  the  keel.  In  tolerably  sheltered  spots, 
where  some  sort  of  protection  can  be  afforded  daring  winter,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  wall  plants.  Triteleia  uniflora  bears 
forcing  readily,  and  is  very  charming  with  its  narrow,  Grass.like 
leaves  and  numerous  starry,  whitish. blue  flowers.  The  slight 
Onion-like  odour  the  flowers  emit  is,  however,  somewhat  against 
them. 

In  the  Orchid  collection  are  to  be  aeen  in  bloom  many  species,  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  which  we  now  mention.  Cattleya 
Trianasi,  from  Mexico  (as  seen  at  Kew),  has  large  flowers;  sepals  and 
petals  white,  suffused  with  rose;  lip  large,  waved,  and  crisped,  with 
yellow  throat,  and  deep  border  of  very  rich  crimson. purple  at  the 
apex.  C.  Lindleyana,  from  Brazil,  has  thick,  fleshy,  narrow- 
channeled  leaves  ;  its  flowers,  when  first  opening,  are  greenish-yellow, 
but  turn  to  white  when  older;  the  apex  of  the  lip  is  reddish. purple, 
and  the  whole  of  the  flower  is  spotted  and  suffused  with  red. 
Although  not  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  genus,  this  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  the  Orohid-house.  Lselia  Dayana  is  a  very  distinct, 
small  growing,  and  free-flowering  species  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
rosy-pink,  the  lip  deeply  bordered  with  purplish. red  at  apex,  whitish 
at  base,  and  furnished  with  several  prominent  dark  purple  ridges. 
The  flowers  of  L.  albida  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
parallel  yellow  ridges  in  the  centre  of  the  lip  ;  the  base  of  that  organ,  as 
well  as  the  under  side  of  the  column,  is  copiously  dotted  with  reddish- 
purple.  Dendrobium  Linawianum  is  a  very  beautiful  evergreen 
species,  after  the  style  of  D.  nobile ;  the  delicate  purplish-rose  and 
white  flowers  are  very  charming.  Brassavola  venosa,  from  Central 
America,  is  a  free-flowering  plant, and  grows  best,  as  at  Kew,on  a  block 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  has  thick,  narrow,  fleshy, 
channeled  leaves,  and  several  flowered  spikes  of  largo  blooms  ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  narrow,  lip  large,  and  bearing  reddish  spots  at  its 
narrowed  base.  The  new  Granadan  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  is  a 
most  beautiful  plant ;  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  easy  to  manage. 
It  does  best  in  a  cool  house.  The  spreading  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  while  at  the  base  of  the  lip  rosy-purple,  reddish. brown,  and 
yellow  markings  find  a  place.  The  long,  arching  spikes  of  the  large, 
waved,  and  crisped  flowers  of  0.  Blunti  are  exceedingly  handsome  ; 
every  part  of  the  flowers  is  snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  brownish  spots  at  the  apex  of  the  lip,  a  yellow  blotch  at  its 
base,  and  the  reddish-brown  markings  of  the  column.  0.  pulchellum 
and  its  variety  majus  are  well  worth  growing;  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
and  the  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  upright  scapes,  are,  in 
spite  of  their  small  size,  very  attractive.  Dendrochilum  glumaceum, 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  a  most  desirable  Orchid,  and  one, 
moreover,  of  easy  cultivation ;  its  drooping  spikes  of  small,  ivory 
white,  very  fragrant  flowers,  are  exceedingly  graceful.  In  its  native 
haunts  this  is  found  on  trunks  and  branches  of  trees ;  in  cultivation, 
however,  it  seems  to  do  best  when  treated  as  a  pot  plant.— t 


Camellia  Blooms  Refusing'  to  Open.— We  have  a  large 
house  planted  with  Camellias,  which  seem  to  be  in  excellent  health, 
judging  by  the  dark  green  appearance  of  their  leaves ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  something  must  be  wrong  with  them,  seeing  that  they  make  little 
apparent  progress  in  the  way  of  opening  their  blooms,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  in  several  instances  pushing  fresh  growth. 
There  has  been  little  fire-heat  in  the  house  all  winter,  and  air  has 
been  admitted  on  every  favourable  occasion — side  air,  at  least — the 
top  ventilationbeingsoconstructed,tfaat  when  taken  off  in  the  autumn 
we  cannot  conveniently  put  it  on  till  the  following  spring,  when  it  is 
left  on  night  and  day.  Several  of  the  Camellias  have  shed  a  good 
many  of  their  buds,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  ever  been 
dry  at  the  roots.  Indeed,  from  the  luxuriant  growths  which  they  have 
made,  one  would  almost  imagine  that  they  had  had   too  much  water. 


Will  someone  conversant  with  Camellia  culture  kindly  inform  me  in 
what  I  have  erred  ?  and  if  they  think  the  flowers  will  expand, 
notwithstanding  the  fresh  growth  which  the  plants  are  making  ? 
If  moderate-sized  plants  that  are  planted  out  be  potted  now,  could  we 
have  them  in  bloom  next  Christmas  ?  Last  year  they  were  in  bloom 
about  the  beginning  of  January,  and  continued  in  that  condition  till 
well  on  in  April ;  but  this  year  they  will  at  least  be  a  month  later,  if 
not  more.  Should  I  give  them  a  top-dressing  ?  they  have  had 
nothing  in  that  way  for  some  years. — D.  W. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS— VARIOUS, 

Wistaria  sinensis  on  Trees.— In  a  semi-wild  garden  here  we  have  two 
plants  of  Wistaria  which,  judf^ing  from  the  appearance  of  their  stems,  which 
are  thick  and  corrugated,  I  should  imagine  to  be  nearly  a  century  old.  One 
has  taken  posaeaslon  of  a  purple  Beech,  from  which  it  hangs  in  festoons,  and 
has  a  very  pleasing  effect  j  and  the  other,  which  has  overran  two  Laburnums, 
is  still  more  attractive.— W.  WliEs,  Unsled  Park,  Go.lalmiiig. 

Wistaria  may  be  seen  here  growing  on  trees — on  the  Laburnum,  on 

Piuus  ponderosa,  and  on  a  Douglas  Fir  10  ft.  high. — A.  Wateeeb,  Knap  Hill, 

CoUetias  in  Sussex- — The  CoUetia  craciata  flourishes  well  at  Ashburnham 
planted  in  a  strong  clay,  in  which  it  withstood  the  severe  winter  of  1869.70 
without  the  least  protection.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  variety  and 
C.  BLctoniensis  ? — A.  Hossack,  Itagley . 

Destroying  Woodlice  — What  is  the  best  method  of  destroying  woodlice 
in  frames  and  greenhouses  ?—T.  F.  B.  [In  pits  or  frames  woodlice  maybe 
destroyed  by  pouring  boiing  water  round  the  walls  to  which  they  betake 
themselves  daring  the  daytime,  but  care  mast  of  coarse  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  injure  anything  .  In  greenhouses  they  may  be  trapped  by  placing 
slices  of  Potato  on  the  stages  amongst  the  plants,  examining  them  every  day, 
and  killing  such  as  have  congregated  under  them.] 

Doable  AUamandaa,— Allow  me  to  inform  "  E.  H."  (see  p.  39)  that  some 
ten  years  ago  a  plant  of  AUamanda  under  my  care  produced  several  double 
flowers.  I,  however,  failed  to  perpetuate  it,  and  the  following  season  not  a 
trace  of  the  sport  could  be  se3n.  I  trust  that  "  B.  H."  will  be  more  fortunate. 
— A.  Hossack,  Ragley,  Alcester. 

Azalea  Bads  Drying  up,— I  have  tried  for  two  seasons  to  grow  a  couple 
of  Azaleas  in  a  small  greenhouse  in  my  garden,  but  I  find  that,  although  new 
growth  is  made  and  plenty  of  flower-buds  are  set  every  spring,  the  buds  never 
open  at  all,  bat  the  new  growth  begins  again  and  the  buds  apparently  dry  up. 
Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  say  what  is  wrong  in  my  management  ?  I 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  about  50''  through  the  winter  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes,  and  I  sprinkle  water  on  the  pipes  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  air  getting  too  dry.  When  the  new  growth  is  completed,  I  put  the  plants 
out-of-doors  under  a  north  wall  till  the  autumn,  and  water  regularly. — W. 
J.  T.,  Brixton. 

Diseased  Mushrooms.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  ails  my  Mush- 
rooms, two  of  which  I  send  you,  and  if  you  think  them  fit  to  eat  ?— A.  B.  [The 
Mushrooms  sent  have  then-  gills  deformed  by  a  parasite  mould  (Hyphomyces 
lateritius) .  The  mould  i^  not  uncommon  ;  far  too  common  in  some  places.  When 
Mushrooms  are  diseased  in  this  way  ihey  are  not  fit  for  the  table,  as  a  sort  of 
decomposition  has  set  in.  Some  persons  (and  with  good  reason)  believe  certain 
moulds  to  be  very  dangerous. — W.  G.  S.] 

Destroying  Tree  Stumps-- What  is  the  best  way  of  removing  or  destroy- 
ing roots  and  stumps  of  large  Beech  trees  ?  Grubbing  them  up  and  blasting  is 
too  expensive,  and  tor  the  firing  obtained  by  rooting  them  up  is  not  considered 
worth  the  poorer  classes'  while  to  do  the  work.  I  hare  been  informed  that  by 
boring  an  augur  hole  in  the  stump,  filling  it  with  saltpetre,  and  leaving  it  so  for 
a  few  months  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  that  all  will  smoulder  away.  Can  this 
be  true  ? — "  Ireland."  [Several  methods  of  destroying  tree  stamps  have  been 
given  in  The  Gaedeit,  especially  in  Vol.  I.  Kerosene  employed  in  the  way  you 
name  is  said  to  barn  them  up. — S.] 

Hotchkin  Pippin.- In  answer  to  "  W.  G.'s  "  question  as  regards  this  Apple 
(see  p.  92),  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  sold  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  by  Mr.  Henry  Clark,  of  Wing,  near  Oakham,  xmder  the  name  of  the 
Rutland  Foundling.  Some  years  ago  it  was  in  the  nurseries  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
but  the  late  Mr.  Bivers  did  not  consider  it  good  enough  to  put  in  his  select  list 
of  Apples,  and  it  never  appeared  in  his  catalogue.  I  am  still  using  in  the 
kitchen  the  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  the  Celini,  the  Blenheim  Orange,  and  the 
the  Hotchkin,  all  excellent  bearers,  but  though  still  sound,  they  have  lost  their 
freshness. — B.  S. 

The  Ball  at  .Arundel  Castle.— At  the  recent  ball  at  Arundel  the  magnifi- 
cent apartment  known  as  the  Barons'  Hall  was  appropriated  for  dancing,  and 
was  decorated  in  a  beautiful  manner  by  Mr.  John  Wills,  who  sent  there  a 
great  number  of  choice  plants  and  flowers  from  his  stores  at  South  Kensington. 
At  intervals  round  th  5  room  were  groups  of  stately  P.ilms,  springing  from 
beds  of  Moss,  Ferns,  and  flowers.  There  were  many  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in 
full  bloom,  also  Poinsefia  and  lovely  Orchids  and  Camellias,  together  with 
the  more  modest  Primulas  and  Cyclamen,  interspersed  with  a  large  variety  of 
handsome  foliaged  plants.  Mr.  Gates'  band  from  Brighton  occupied  a  raised 
orchestra  at  one  end  of  the  room  amidst  a  charming  display  of  Palms  and 
flowers- 
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"This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  chango  it  rather  :  bat 
Thg  Art  itself  13   Nature."— -SAai-espcartf. 


CAMELLIA  BLOOMS  REFUSING  TO  OPEN. 
But  for  the  fact  stated  by  "D.  W."  (seep.  112),  that  hia  plants 
had  shed  a  great  many  of  their  bads,  I  should  have  said  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  them,  only  they  were  probably  a  month 
later  than  last  year.  That  has  been  also  the  case  with  a  house  here 
this  season.  Last  summer  was,  on  the  whole,  dull  and  wet,  and 
Camellias  in  cool  houses  were  thus  retarded  in  their  growth.  Neither, 
perhaps,  ought  a  good  many  buds  falling  off  be  accepted  as  any  proof 
of  much  being  wrong  with  the  plants.  Some  good  growers  hardly 
thin  Camellia  buds  at  all ;  few,  perhaps,  do  so  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Bud.shedding  is  often  nothing  more  than  Nature  taking  that  important 
duty  into  her  own  hands.  As  to  present  measures,  remove  all  the 
fresh  growths  back  to  the  old  wood.  This  will  hasten  the  develop, 
rrient  of  the  flower.buds,  and  often  improve  the  plants  by  forcing 
them  to  pnsh  several  shoots  instead  of  one.  Camellias  in  some 
localities,  and  some  varieties  in  most  places,  manifest  strongly  this 
tendency  to  premature  wood-making.  The  simple,  strong,  and  effec- 
tual remedy  is,  to  break  it  off  sharp  by  the  old  wood.  The  sooner 
this  is  done  the  earlier  the  flowers  close  by  the  base  of  the  shoot 
removed  will  expand.  One  of  the  most  active  causes  of  this  wood- 
making  in  advance  of  the  flowers  arises  from  attempts  to  force  the 
flowers  to  open  by  additional  warmth  and  moisture.  Camellias 
cannot  be  forced  at  the  final  stages  with  impunity.  Anything  like 
stimulating  treatment  causes  them  to  shed  their  buda  by  wholesale. 
The  sap  that  does  not  flow  up  the  flower-buds  shoots  past  them  into 
the  wood. buds,  and  is  expended  in  premature  growths.  As  these  are 
mostly  developed  on  the  strongest  and  most  vortical  shoots,  the  result 
is  an  irregularity  of  wood  growth  alike  in  regard  to  place  and 
time,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  flowers.  Hence  even  for 
symmetrical  growth,  as  well  as  uniformity  of  bloom,  the  removal  of 
these  early  shoots  is  desirable.  Yes  ;  plants  potted  up  now  may  be 
had  in  flower  by  next  Christmas.  If  the  flowers  are  very  late,  either 
pick  them  off  or  give  them  the  chance  of  remaining  on  and  expand- 
ing under  forced  treatment.  Place  the  plants,  as  soon  as  potted,  in, 
a  Peach  house  or  Vinery  at  work,  or  other  house  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  50°  to  60°  can  be  maintained.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
very  moist,  and  see  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  directly  on  the  leaves 
while  in  a  young  and  tender  state.  During  the  season  of  wood- 
making  Camellias  will  bear  sharp  forcing  well.  As  soon  as  the  wood 
is  made  and  the  incipient  buda  formed  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots, 
cooler  treatment  must  be  adopted,  or  a  second  growth  or  the  shedding 
of  the  flower.buds  will  be  the  consequence.  If  "  D.  W."  has  the 
means  of  warming  his  Camellia  house,  or  will  adopt  a  close,  moist, 
forcing  mode  of  treatment  after  his  plants  have  finished  flowering, 
and  will  continue  it  long  enough  until  the  wood  is  ripened  and 
flower-buds  formed,  he  may  then  have  hia  house  of  Camellias  in 
flower  next  Christmas,  or  soon  after.  By  following  a  similar  method 
for  several  years.  Camellias  may  be  timed  to  flower  at  any  season 
from  September  onwards.  Prom  the  description  given  and  symptoms 
of  health  and  vigour  manifested  by  the  Camellias  in  question,  I 
would  not  recommend  any  top-dressing  or  stimulation  with  liquid 
manures.  The  plants  seem  overfed,  if  anything,  and  occasionally 
that  will  cause  them  to  cast  their  blossom-buds  in  showers.  Pos- 
sessed of  an  exuberance  of  vital  power,  and  relieved  of  the  natural 
load  of  developing  and  supporting  a  crop  of  flowers,  nothing  is  more 
likely ;  while  few  things  are  more  provoking  than  that  the  plants 
should  rush  prematurely  into  wood-making.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Bardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edimmds. 


ANEMONE  EULGENS. 
In  a  short  article  in  The  Garden  a  week  or  two  ago,  the  present 
was  recommended  as  the  best  time  to  increase  this  Windflower,  or  to 
be  more  correct,  if  I  remember  aright,  as  a  good  time  to  perform  the 
operation  of  division.  The  writer  stated  that  his  plants  would  be 
shortly  in  flower,  a  fact  which  showed  that  they  must  be  far  advanced 
in  growth.  Now  I  respectfully  beg  to  suggest  a  different  course.  I 
have  under  my  charge  a  pretty  good  stock  of  this  very  beautiful 
plant  (about  2000),  and  my  experience  is  that  it  should  always  be 
lifted  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  that  the  roots  should  be  kept  dry  until 
planting  time  comes  round,  which  may  begin  in  July,  and  be  con- 
tinued at  intervals  until  December.     The  proper  time  to  increase  the 


plant  is  at  the  time  when  it  is  planted  ;  break  the  roots  up  into  the 
smallest  bits  and  plant  at  once  ;  do  not  break  them  up  any  length  of 
time  before  planting.  It  would,  I  think,  be  altogether  wrong  in 
practice  to  plant  the  roots  whole,  and  after  they  have  become  esta- 
blished to  take  them  up  for  purposes  of  increase.  If  they  were 
divided  at  planting  time  they  could  not  be  again  increased  as  soon  as 
they  are  furnished  with  leaves  ;  for  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  could  be  lifted  with  balls  of  earth,  and  with  all  their 
fibrous  roots  entire,  and  removed  to  some  other  position  after  growth 
had  commenced,  still  the  best  practice  is  to  leave  them  undisturbed 
after  they  are  once  planted  in  the  form  of  dry  roots  until  they  have 
ripened  off  again.  The  advantage  of  successive  plantings  will  be 
obvious  on  the  principle  that  one  cannot  well  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  My  first  roots  this  season  were  not  planted  till  the  end  of 
August,  and  now  (Feb.  4)  the  first  flowers  are  on  the  point  of  open, 
ing,  whereas  the  last  planted  ones  are  only  jaat  beginning  to  peep 
above  ground.  T.  Smith. 

Newrtj. 


Orch.ids  at  Tunbridge  Wells.— In  the  collection  of  Orchids 
now  being  formed  by  the  Rev.  K,  Kinleside,  at  Sunbury  House,  I  saw 
the  other  day  the  following  in  flower,  viz.,  upwards  of  fifty  plants  of 
Phal^nopsis  Schilleriana,  varying  greatly  both  in  size  and  colour  ; 
one  plant  in  particular  had  flowers  of  an  unusually  rich  deep  purple 
hue.  There  were, also  between  fifty  and  sixty  P.  amabilia,  some  of 
the  flowers  of  which  measured  3^  in.  across ;  likewise  fine  masses  of 
the  snowy-white  Coelogyne  cristata,  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita 
rubro-oculata,  the  comparatively  rare  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  its 
fine  companion  0.  Roezli  album,  the  beautiful  Cattleya  maxima, 
Dendrobium  monilitorme,  and  the  charming  little  Leptotes  bicolor. 
There  was  moreover,  a  fine  display  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  (Alex- 
andrse),  some  of  the  spikes  of  which  bore  as  many  as  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  flowers  ;  and  associated  with  it  were  0.  triumphans  (bearing 
twenty-two  fully  expanded  blossoms),  Lselia  anceps,  Oncidium  cucnl- 
latum,  Odontoglossum  roseum,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  0.  gloriosum,  the 
last  bearing  twenty-one  flowers  on  a  spike.  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  its 
many  varieties  were  also'ln  bloom  j'also  the  bright  scarlet  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  which  is  quite  a  gem  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
plants  are  all  in  good  condition,  and,  as  a  collection,  will  probably 
ere  long  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  many  that  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. — James  Baknshaw. 

The  "Wild  Garden." — Illustrations  for  a  re-written  and  beau, 
tif  uUy  illustrated  edition  of  this  book  are  now  being  drawn  in  black 
and  white  by  some  of  the  best  artists  in  London  and  Paris.  These 
illustrations  will  show  some  of  the  results  already  obtained,  and  sug- 
gest what  is  possible  with  many  types  of  vegetation.  This  book  is 
written  in  the  interest  of  the  most  charming  phase  of  picturesque 
gardening,  and  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  persons  interested 
in  such  for  permission  to  see  any  photographs  or  sketches  show- 
ing beautiful  flower  life  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state.  What  is  wanted 
are  not  portraits  of  individual  flowers,  bat  wreaths,  fringes,  or  colo- 
nies of  them  as  they  arrange  themselves  in  a  wild  state,  or  are  per. 
mitted  to  do  so  in  the  garden.  American  readers  would  also  greatly 
oblige  by  letting  us  know  if  any  photographs  are  obtainable  showing 
flower  life  in  the  Northern,  Eastern,  Western,  or  Pacific  States. 

Anemone  blanda. — Mr.  Barr  has  lately  had  this  early  blue 
Anemone  in  his  oifice  in  King  Street  flowering  freely  in  a  pot.  It  is 
probable  that  this  Windflower  would  prove  most  valuable  for  blooming 
in  pots  or  shallow  pans  in  winter  and  very  early  in  spring,  when  good 
blue  flowers  are  often  scarce.  This  Anemone  is  no  doubt  common  in 
parts  of  Greece,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  ba  among  sorts 
readily  obtained,  being  indeed  the  finest  of  all  winter-flowering  blue 
hardy  plants  ;  although  like  the  Apeunine  Anemone,  it  possesses 
great  value  in  flowering  ao  much  earlier  than  that  well-known  species. 

Khododendron  Veitclii. — This,  one  of  the  finest  of  tender 
Rhododendrons,  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  flower  in  the  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  Its  blossoms  are  very  large  and  waxy,  and  of 
snowy  whiteness,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  petal,  which  ia 
slightly  tinted  with  yellow.  The  edges  of  the  petals  are  beautifully 
imbricated,  and  the  perfume  delicious. 

Solanum  Empress. — This  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  and 
improved  Solanum.  It  is  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit,  and  bears 
berries  in  profusion.  They  are  large  in  size,  oblong,  and  bright 
scarlet  in  colour.  Plants  of  it  put  out-of-doors  in  good  soil  early  in 
spring,  and  lifted  in  September,  make  handsome  specimens,  which 
become  covered  with  fruit.  Mr.  Williams,  in  whose  nursery  I  met 
with  it,  finds  that  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  autumn 
has  the  effect  of    keeping  the  plants  from  making  over  vigorous 
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growth  at  the  expense  o£  fruit ;  the  size  of  the  berries  is  also  thereby 
increased,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  rendered  more  bnshy. — 
C.  S. 

Sendrobium  japonicum. — This,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  useful  of  Dandrobes,  differs  in  habit  of  growth  from  all 
others  of  the  genua.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  produces  an  abund. 
ance  of  pure  white  blossoms  that  are  invaluable  for  small  bouquets. 
It  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Rollissons'  nuisery  at  Tooting,  where 
there  may  also  be  seen  the  beautiful  blue-flowered  Vanda  coarulescens 
Boxalli,  the  orange-soarlet-flowered  Ada  aurantiaoa,  and  several 
other  winter-blooming  kinds. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tooting. — Beds  of  Crocus  Imperati  in 
Mr.  Barr's  nursery  at  Tooting  are  covered  with  blossoms,  and  at  Mr. 
Parker's  I  saw  the  other  day  a  few  bright  flowers  on  Anemone 
fulgens,  also  blooms  on  Galanthus  Imperati  and  Crocus  Sieberi. 
Hellebores  in  variety  still  continue  to  bloom  freely,  and  the  large 
blue  flowers  of  Gentiana  acaulis  are  being  produced  in  abundance 
on  well  established  plants. — S. 

Masdevallia  ignea  superba. — This  brilliant  form  of  M.  ignea 
is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway.  Its  blos- 
soms are  very  large  and  almost  as  high  coloured  as  those  of  M. 
Veitchi.  The  plant,  which  is  a  free-grower,  produces  blossoms  in 
profusion. 

Two  New  Ferns. — In  Mr.  Wills'  nursery  at  Anerley  have  been 
raised  two  new  Adiantums,  which,  when  they  become  known,  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated.  One  has  light,  slender  fronds  with  drooping 
pinna),  remmding  one  of  those  of  the  sensitive  plant  when  touched  ; 
the  other  has  a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  and  short,  stiff  fronds,  resemb. 
ling  in  size  and  appearance  those  of  A.  Farleyense,  but  they  are 
much  greener  and  harder,  and  more  likely  to  stand  better  than  those 
of  that  variety. — S. 

Chinese  Primulas. — There  is  now  a  fine  display  of  these  in 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Forest  Hill,  consisting  of  upwards 
of  1000  plants  of  the  finest  kinds.  Amongst  them  may  be  seen  the 
elegant  Fern. leaved  white  and  red  varieties,  Brown's  Exquisite,  a  mag- 
nificent variety,  with  flowers  the  size  of  a  five-shilling  piece,  the 
peonliar  striped  variety  called  Village  Maid,  and  other  equally  good 
kinds,  Messrs.  Carter  grow  these  plants  annually  wholly  for  the 
seed  which  they  produce. 

The  Double-flowered  Epacris. — Plants  of  this  Epacris  are 
now  coming  finely  into  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It 
is  a  free-growing  plant,  sometimes  making  shoots  from  18  in.  to  2  ft. 
long,  studded  their  whole  length  with  small  ivory-white  blossoms. 
When  plentiful,  this  double-flowerer'  Epacris  will  doubtless  be  largely 
grown  for  market,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

Tillandsia  zebrina. — For  decorative  parpose  this  Tillandsia 
is  unequalled  by  any  other  of  the  genus.  It  is  by  no  means  diflicult 
to  grow,  and,  when  furnished  with  their  brilliant  inflorescence, 
well-grown  plants  in  6-in.  pots,  set  in  vases  and  in  similar  positions, 
are  strikingly  effective.  A  quantity  of  well-grown  plants  of  it  are 
now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Rollissons'  nursery  at  Tooting,  and  we  also 
saw  some  hundreds  of  small  plants  of  it  being  grown  on  for  deco- 
rative purposes  iu  Mr.  Wills'  nursery  at  Anerley. — S. 

Three  Rare  Orchids. — Aerides  Huttoni,  a  distinct  species 
from  Java,  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery,  at  Chelsfa ; 
its  blossoms  are  bright  rosy-pink,  spotted  with  white.  Epidendrum 
Wallisi,  a  new  species,  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  will,  when 
established,  be  an  acquisition.  A  large. flowered  variety  of  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale,  in  the  same  nursery,  ig  now  bearing  four  or  five  ivory, 
white  blossoms,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  will  measure  nearly 
9  iu.  in  diameter. 

Kentiopsis  Lindeni. — This  is  one  of  the  moat  eflective  Palms  for 
winter  decoration  which  we  possess.  It  has  broad,  massive,  fan- 
shiped  leaves,  of  a  bright  bronze  colour,  which,  when  associated 
with  green. leaved  kinds,  produce  a  fine  effect.  We  saw  good  speci- 
mens  of  it  lately  in  Messrs.  RoUisaons'  nursery  at  Tooting. 

Ageratum  album. — For  supplying  cut  bloom  in  winter  this 
Aoeratum  is  extremely  valuable.  It  grows  well  in  pots,  and  esta- 
blished bushy  plants  of  it  produce  abundance  of  white,  button- 
shaped  flowers  for  months  in  succession.  It  ia  grown  by  several 
London  nurserymen  for  this  purpose. 

The  Botanical  and  Central  Horticultural  Societies  of 
France  have  agreed  to  hold,  during  the  Exhibition,  an  International 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Congress.  It  will  commence  on  August 
16th,  and  will  last  a  week.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Central  Horti- 
cultural Society's  ofiices,  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  St.  Germain,  Paris. 
Other  French  and  foreign  societies  interested  in  horticulture  and 
botany  are  invited  to  send  one  or  more  persona  (Members)  to  repre- 


sent  them.  Excursions  and  visits  to  the  different  soientifio  establish- 
ments will  take  place  in  the  intervals  between  the  sittings  of  the 
Congress.  Any  persons  wishing  to  be  present  are  requested  to  send 
in  their  names,  &o.,  to  the  Preaident  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com. 
mission  of  Organisation,  84,  Bue  de  Grenelle,  St.  Germain,  Paris. 

Odontosoria  (Davallia)  aculeata. — This  pretty  little  decidu- 
ous Fern  ia  not  often  met  with,  but  it  is  one  which  is  well  worth 
culture,  on  account  of  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  It 
has  graceful  fronds,  from  1  ft.  to  li  ft.  long,  and  finely. out  pinnse, 
the  undersides  of  the  fronds  being  armed  with  small  sharp  spines. 
Good  plants  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ley's  nursery  at  Croydon. — ' 
S.C. 

Pelargonium  Lothair. — Amongst  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums 
none  surpasses  this  va  iety  iu  beauty,  and  for  clothing  pillars  or  rafters 
in  greenhouses  it  is  most  useful,  producing,  as  it  does,  at  every  point 
trusaea  of  pretty  little,  perfeotly-formed,  bright  crimson  blossoms, 
spotted  with  maroon.  These,  too,  are  produced  without  any  forcing, 
and  when  gathered  the  petals  do  not  fall  nearly  so  soon  as  those  of 
moat  Pelargoniums.  It  is  grown  in  Messrs.  Jackson's  nursery  at 
Kingston. 

In  a  Small  Garden. — The  engraving  of  this  subject  (see  p.  122) 
shows  a  type  of  garden  which  may  be  created  on  a  very  small  space 
of  ground,  and  yet  one  which  gives  as  much  satisfaction  as  many  an 
extensive  place.  The  small  open  lawn  is  fringed  here  and  there  with 
tufts  of  Grasaea,  choice  Conifers,  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs,  ' 

and  occasionally  a  strong  tuft  of  a  handsome  herbaceous  plant 
isolated  on  the  Grass.  These  elements  of  the  picture  are  not  so 
changeable  as  the  contents  of  the  flower-beds,  wnich  are  simple  in 
outline,  and  arranged  here  and  there  round  the  outer  walk.  _ 

Finely-flowered  Eucharis  amazonica. — A  pair  of  plants  of 
this  Eucharis,  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway,  are  now  very 
attractive.  One  plant  is  furnished  with  forty  flower-spikes,  and  the 
other  with  thirty-five,  and  each  of  these  bear  five  or  six  blossoms  and 
buds.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  two  plants  will  probably  produce 
nearly  400  blossoms. 

Dendrobium  lutecium. — As  a  companion  to  the  white-flowered 
D.  japonicum,  this  well  deaorves  attention.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  sulphur  colour,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  D.  Pierardi. 
It  is  robust  in  growth,  and  flowers  freely.  A  number  of  plants  of  it 
ate  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton. 

A  good  Winter  Tropseolum.  — The  beat  Tropseolum  which  we 
have  seen  for  furnishing  bright  flowers  iu  winter  ia  one  used  by  Mr. 
Cannell,  at  Swanley,  for  covering  the  rafters  of  his  greenhouses.  It 
is  a  free-growing  kind,  which  even  at  this  season  produces  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers,  with  rich  yellow  petals,  spotted  with  dark  maroon. 
The  edges  of  the  blooms  are  toothed,  and  auggest  the  idea  that  this 
variety  is  a  seedling  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  well-known 
T.  canariense  and  one  of  the  scarlet-flowered  kinds. 

Imantophyllum  miniatum  princeps. — This  is  one  of  the 
nioht  beautiful  forms  of  this  valuable  winter  and  apring.flowering 
plant.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  large,  are  produced  on  stout,  fleshy 
stalks,  and  usually  open  all  at  once.  The  petals  are  broad  and  waxy, 
and  very  delicate  in  colour,  the  inner  portion  having  a  rich  creamy 
tint,  whilst  the  tips  are  orange. scarlet.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nursery,  where,  contrasted,  as  it  is,  with  the  old  form,  its 
superiority  to  it  in  every  way  can  at  once  be  seen. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Maulei.^A  good  display  of  this,  per. 
haps  the  most  useful  of  all  the  Lady's  Slippers  for  general  purposes 
may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  at  Holloway.  Its  flowers 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  well-known  C.  insigne,  and  the 
upper  petals,  which  are  margined  with  a  band  of  pure  white  IJ  iu. 
broad,  are  spotted  with  delicate  purple  on  the  inner  side.  This 
variety  flowers  quite  as  freely  aa  C.  insigne,  and  is  certainly,  both  iu 
size  and  beauty  of  flower,  greatly  superior  to  it. 

Special  Prizes  at  the  National  Bose  Society. — Among 
the  special  prizes  announced  for  the  meetings  of  the  present  year 
are  a  cap  or  piece  of  plate  given  by  Bose  growers  for  sale  as  the 
chief  prize  for  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  single  trusses  (ama- 
teurs);  a  cup  by  Mr.  Eiward  Mawley,  tor  the  best  six  Roses  (ama- 
teiirs)  ;  a  flve-guinea  cup  by  Mr.  W.  Bobinson,  of  The  Garden,  for 
ol  1  Roses ;  and  a  cup  by  amateur  exhibitors  for  the  first  prize  for 
thirty-six  Roses  (nurserymen). 


Sycamore. — It  is  well  known  that  in  England  this  name  is  given  to  a  species 
of  Maple,  Acer  pseudo-Platanus,  while  in  this  country  the  Button-wood 
(Platanua  occidentaliB)  is  the  popular  SycaraDre.  The  true  Sycamore  (Ficus 
Sycamoras),  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  has  oval,  cordate,  entire  leaves, 
having  no  resemblance  to  either  the  Plane  or  the  Maple.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  the  history  of  this  confusion  of  namei.— "  Bulletin  Torrey  Club.' 
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A  LIANB  IN  THE  NORTH. 
We  often  read  of  the  beauty  of  Lianes  or  giant  creepers 
that  climb  through  the  tropical  forests,  garlanding  high  trees 
with  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers  not  their  own.  In  visiting 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Van  Eden,  at  Haarlem,  last  spring, 
we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  a  Liane,  in  the    shape 


A  Liane  in  the  North. 

AriBtolochia  and  Deciduous  Cypress  in  Messrs.  Van  Edens'  Garden  at 

Haarlem. 

of  the  well-known  Aristoloohia  Sipho,  or  Dutchman's  Pipe, 
which  had  clambered  high  into  a  fine  old  deciduous  Cypress. 
Being  much  interested  in  this  long-established  companionship, 
we  were  able  to  procure,  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Van  Eden,  photographs  of  the  tree  and  its  Liane,  from  which 
the  engraving  we  now  publish  was  drawn  and  engraved. 
When  we  saw  it  the  leaves  had  not  appeared  on  either  the 
tree  or  its  companion,  yet  the  effect  of  the  old  rope-like  stems 
was  very  picturesque.  Messrs.  Van  Eden  inform  us  that  the 
Aristolochia  ascends  to  "  a  height  of  35  ft.  6  in.  on  the  tree. 


Some  of  the  stems  of  the  Liane  are  7  in.  in  circumference. 
It  is  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  has  always  been  in  the 
same  place  and  position — always  friendly  with  the  Cypress. 
For  many  years  the  tree  has  been  known  as  a  '  fine  specimen  ;  ' 
but  of  late  years  it  has  suffered  much  from  sea  winds — the 
situation  having  become  more  exposed."  We  have  had  it 
engraved  in  the  best  manner  as  much  for  what  it  suggests  as 
for  what  it  represents.  B. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE  SOILS. 
Roses  are  best  moved  before  the  close  of  the  year,  yet  doubt- 
less there  will  still  be  a  good  many  to  plant.  With  all  kinds, 
excepting  the  Teas,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  into 
the  places  where  they  are  to  be  grown ;  for  not  only  do  the 
buds  after  this  time  begin  to  push,  but  the  roots  commence  to 
move  also,  after  which  transplanting  has  a  more  injurious 
effect  upon  their  ability  to  make  growth  and  flower  duriag  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer  than  when  the  planting  was  car- 
ried out  earlier,  when  they  were  quite  at  rest.  As  to  the 
places  and  positions  in  which  Roses  should  or  might  be  planted, 
a  good  deal  has  been  said  that  is  totally  impracticable,  such  as 
covering  the  walls  and  chimneys  of  houses  in  towns,  and  other 
places  of  a  like  description,  with  them.  It  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  in  order  to  grow  Roses  successfully,  the  soil 
must  be  suited  to  their  requirements ;  but,  above  all,  the 
atmosphere  must  be  moderately  pure.  All  the  art  of  the  culti- 
vator can  never  make  them  succeed  where  the  air  is  charged 
to  any  considerable  extent  with  smoke  and  gases  inimical  to 
vegetable  life.  Roses  are  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than 
most  plants.  Of  this  I  have  been  long  convinced  by  actual 
experience,  when  all  that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  had 
been  done  in  the  way  of  efficient  drainage  where  required,  and 
the  introduction  of  soil  best  adapted  to  their  wants,  even  to 
the  extent  of  providing  the  hole  in  which  they  were  to  be 
planted  similar  to  the  practice  generally  followed  in  making  a 
new  Vine  border ;  yet  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  In  a  smoky 
atmosphere  they  cannot  live,  much  less  grow  satisfactorily. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  strongest-constitutioned  varieties 
bear  up  against  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  better  than 
the  more  delicate  kinds ;  but,  in  their  case,  it  is  merely  a 
lingering  existence. 

As  is  well  known,  Roses  will  succeed  fairly  well  in  the 
majority  of  soils  where  the  land  is  not  absolutely  too  wet  or  of 
too  light  and  sandy  a  nature.  Where  the  former  is  the  case,  it 
can  always  be  remedied  by  efficient  drainage  ;  and  where  the 
ground  is  too  light,  this  can  be  got  over  by  the  introduction  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  holding  loam,  or  liberal  additions 
of  marl  or  clay  thoroughly  pulverised  before  being  incorporated 
with  the  natural  soil ;  but  where  the  land  is  of  a  very  sandy 
character,  the  additions  recommended  must  be  applied  without 
stint.  On  such  ground  where  Roses,  even  when  worked  on 
the  Manetti  stock,  or  on  their  own  roots,  could  scarcely  be 
made  to  live,  by  the  application  of  6  in.  of  heavy  loam,  added 
to  4  in.  of  marl  or  clay,  I  have  been  able  to  make  them  succeed 
satisfactorily.  Of  course,  where  the  land  requires  such  addi- 
tions as  these,  only  a  limited  extent  can  be  planted ;  but  Roses 
are  such  general  favourites,  that  everyone  possessing  a  garden 
is  anxious  to  grow  them  ;  and  as  very  many  find  themselves  in 
localities  where  the  soil  is  naturally  of  such  a  character  as 
that  just  indicated,  they  are  willing  to  incur  any  reasonable 
amount  of  labour  and  expense  that  will  enable  their  culture  to 
be  carried  on  if  only  to  a  limited  extent;  but  where  such 
additions  to  the  soil  as  the  above  are  necessary,  no  time  should 
be  lost  as  regards  preparing  the  ground.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  deficient  in  strength,  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to 
discriminate  as  to  the  varieties  which  should  be  grown.  It  is 
much  better  to  cultivate  a  score  of  vigorous,  strong-constitu- 
tioned  kinds  than  to  extend  the  list  to  an  indefinite  number 
of  weak  growers.  I  look  upon  all  the  different  stocks,  both 
dwarfs  and  standards,on  which  Roses  are  grown  as  evils,  though 
in  some  cases  they  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  ones,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  case  of  new  varieties,  if  all  were  propagated  on 
their  own  roots,  the  public  would  have  much  longer  to  wait 
and  much  higher  prices  to  pay  before  they  could  possess  them; 
and  even  with  the  commonest  kinds  budding  and  grafting 
lacilitates  the  production  of  Roses  in  a  way  that  effects  saving 
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both  in  time  and  price  ;  yet  little  else  can  be  said  for  the  use 
of  stocks.  No  doubt  where  soil  and  climate  are  such  as  to 
fully  answer  the  requirements  of  Roses,  they  will  succeed 
almost  any  way ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  is  nob  of  this  nature,  and  in  light  soils  especially  I 
have  found  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  particularly  to  succeed  on 
their  own  roots  in  a  way  not  possible  where  a  stock  of  any 
description  was  used ;  the  Teas,  of  which  there  are  now  so 
many  beautiful  varieties,  like  a  comparatively  dry  bed ;  they 
do  equally  well  on  their  own  roots,  or  when  grafted  so  low 
that  they  ultimately  emit  roots  above  the  junction  with  the 
stock.  There  is  one  evil  connected  with  the  use  of  stocks  of 
a,ll  sorts  more  or  less,  to  which  Rose  growers  of  the  most 
limited  experience  can  testify,  that  is,  the  production  of  suckers ; 
the  attentive  cultivator  always  removes  these  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  but  this  only  limits  the  evil.  More 
than  half  the  energies  of  the  plants  are  frequently  directed 
for  weeks  to  the  formation  and  development  of  suckers,  that 
often  extend  underground  for  1  ft.  or  1|  ft.  before  they  make 
their  appearance  above  the  surface,  and  which,  if  even  traced 
to  the  point  from  which  they  spring  and  removed,  are  so  much 
lost  to  the  plants;  therefore  I  should  advise  all  who  grow 
Roses  on  a  limited  scale  to  gradually  get  their  collection  on 
their  own  roots. 

As  to  the  time  of  pruniag  Roses,  a  considerable  allowance 
should  be  made  consequent  upon  the  different  conditions  under 
which  they  are  grown.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  committed 
than  indiscriminate  early  pruning,  especially  in  mild  winters, 
for,  when  such  occurs,  Roses  begin  to  push  the  buds  near  the 
extremities  of  their  shoots  by  the  middle  of  January ;  these 
go  on,  leaving  the  buds  near  the  baso  dormant.  Such  winters 
are  almost  invariably  followed  by  severe  spring  frosts,  that 
destroy  these  early-developed  shoots,  which,  though  no  doubt 
they  have,  to  some  extent,  weakened  the  plants  by  their  pro- 
duction, may  be  said,  nevertheless,  to ■  have  acted  as  safety- 
valves  by  which  the  lower  buds,  that  have  to  produce  the  wood 
and  flowers  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  been  kept  in  their 
wonted  latent  condition ;  whereas,  if  the  pruning  had  taken 
place  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  these  lower  and 
only  remaining  buds,  left  to  depend  upon  for  the  season's  crop 
of  flowers,  would  at  once  have  been  excited  into  growth,  and 
subsequently  suffered  death  or  destruction  by  the  spring 
frosts.  Late  pruning,  no  doubt,  means  comparatively  late 
flowering,  and  in  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  kingdom  it 
is  well  to,  at  all  events,  prune  a  few  early,  so  as  to  have  some 
flowers  more  forward,  but  even  where  climatic  conditions 
render  Roses  less  liable  to  suffer  through  cold  nights  in 
spring,  it  is  a  much  safer  course  to  defer  pruning  the  greater 
portion  until  the  middle  or  end  of  March.  Roses,  under  fair 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  will  succeed  well  on  a  north 
wall ;  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  from  being  so  little  in  such  a 
position  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  they  are  considerably 
later  in  pushing  growth,  hence  it  follows  that  they  may  with 
safety  in  such  situations  be  pruned  earlier ;  in  fact,  the  sooner 
from  the  present  time  the  better.  On  east  and  west  walls, 
where  the  energies  of  the  plants  become  excited  sooner,  it  is 
well  to  defer  the  pruning  a  short  time  yet,  although,  as  will  be 
easily  understood,  plants  under  the  protection  of  a  wall  on  these 
aspects  will  not  suffer  through  spring  frosts  to  an  extent  that 
would  occur  if  growing  in  the  open  ground.  Tea  Roses  in  pots 
ultimately  intended  to  be  turned  out  had  better  not  be  planted 
yet  for  a  few  weeks,  keeping  them  in  the  interim  as  cool  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  make  the  least  amount  of  growth. 
T.  Baines. 

White  Christmas  Roses.— It  ia  a  mistake  (see  p.  93)  to  saD- 
pose  that  the  only  white  variety  of  this  plant  "  within  the  reach  of  all 
is  more  or  lesa  safEuaed  with  pink  or  a  dirty  purple  colour,"  and  that 
the  flowers  require  to  be  "  made  white  "  "by  protection.  I  believe 
that  the  "  dirty  white"  variety,  as  I  call  it,  and  which  ia  perfectly  use- 
leas  aa  a  decorative  anbject,  ia  often  anpplied  for  the  pure  white  kind  ; 
for  I  had  a  number  of  such  plants  sent  to  me  by  a  respectable 
London  firm,  and  though  the  plants  were  grown  on  a  warm  south 
border,  and  protected  with  hand-lights  in  winter,  they  did  not  change 
their  hue  in  the  least,  and  in  the  end  I  threw  them  to  the  rubbish 
heap.  The  variety  which  we  have  now  I  got  out  of  a  farmer's 
garden,  quite  exposed,  where  I  found  it  producing  an  abundance  of 


almost  pure  white  flowers.  When  the  blooms  are  folly  expanded  a 
faint  streak  of  pink  ia,  in  some  cases,  to  be  observed  on  the  outside 
of  some  of  the  petals,  but  3  ft.  off  the  buda  and  flowers  look  aa 
pure  white  aa  a  Camellia.  They  have  been  very  serviceable  to  us  ■ 
for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  there  are  a  good  many  flowers  to  gather 
yet.  I  cannot  see  that  the  hand-light  protection  makes  the  least 
difference  to  the  colour,  for  the  flowers  are  no  whiter  with  ua  than 
they  were  in  the  farmer's  garden.  I  uae  the  lights  to  prevent  the 
rains  from  spattering  the  flowers  with  mnd.  The  plants  are  growing 
in  a  heavy  aoil. — J.  S.,  Wortley  Hall  Gardens. 


ALPINE  AURICULAS. 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  "shaded"  and  an  "unshaded"' 
Alpine  Auricula  ?  and  what  ia  to  be  understood  by  these  terms  ? 
These  are  questions  that  may  now  be  put  with  advantage.  A  shaded 
Alpine  has  two  tints  |on  the  marginal  colour,  the  one  dark  at  the 
base,  the  other  paler  on  the  edge  of  the  pip ;  and  so  the  deep  colour 
shades  the  paler  tint  on  the  circumference.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  theae  shades  may  be  aaid  to  be  related  pretty  nearly  to 
the  same  colour,  and  maroon  or  claret-coloured  flowera  will  be  edged 
with  red,  or  bronzy. red,  or  aorae  auch  tint.  In  the  case  of  flowers 
with  violet,  blue,  or  mauve  grounds,  the  edging  will  be  of  much  the 
same  cast,  but  of  a  much  paler  shade.  The  more  equally  adjusted 
and  clearly  defined  these  two  tints  are,  so  much  the  nearer  may  the 
flower  be  aaid  to  approximate  towards  the  florist's  ideal  of  perfection, 
provided  form  and  substance  are  also  in  combination.  An  unshaded 
Alpine  Auricula  is  a  self-coloured  flower,  destitute  of  shading,  and 
this  type  is  largely  represented  in  the  fine  new  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner  and  others.  Now  the  northern  florists — or  shall  I  say 
the  rules  of  the  National  Auricula  Exhibition  held  in  Manchester 
every  year — do  not  recognise  these  nnahaded  or  self  Alpines  ;  they 
are  there  regarded  aa  nondescripts,  and  would  be  disqualified  in  the 
Alpine  classes.  We  may  be  disposed  to  disregard  the  rules  which 
require  a  self  show  Auricula  to  be  properly  self  in  colour,  and  at 
the  same  time  reject  a  self  Alpine,  and  require  that  it  be  two. 
coloured  or  shaded ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  sacred  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  northern  florists,  and  they  stand  by  tbem.  We  owe  much 
to  these  northern  florists.  They  have  held  aloft  the  lamp  of  life 
of  the  Auricula  at  a  time  when  it  became  almost  extinct  in  the  south. 
They  inherit  in  perfect  truth  the  opinions  and  predilections  of  a  race 
of  florists  who  in  the  last  generation  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
Auricula  culture,  and  they  have  done  good  service  to  floriculture  by 
the  exercise  of  their  floral  faith.  They  see  much  of  marvellous 
beauty  in  many  flowers  that  do  not  come  up  to  their  ideal,  but  they 
reject  them  in  consequence.  They  grow  to  admire  and  exhibit,  and 
their  admiration  is  most  drawn  out  towards  what  would  rank  highest 
on  the  exhibition  table.  In  the  south,  where  the  cultivation  of 
Auriculas  is  just  passing  through  a  time  of  revival,  the  shaded  and 
unshaded  Alpine  Auriculas  can  be  shown  together. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  when  I  first  saw  Mr.  Richard  Gorton's 
beautiful  new-shaded  Alpine  Mauve  Qaeeu  in  flower  at  Manchester. 
The  base  of  the  margin  is  violet-mauve,  shaded  off  to  a  tint  of  silvery 
mauve.  When  these  two  shades  are  bright  and  distinct,  without  the 
base  clouding  the  soft  margin,  the  combination  ia  perfect.  The 
shaded  Alpines  require  a  great  deal  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator  to  get  pips  of  fine  character  than  the  nnahaded  flowera. 
It  ia  only  occasionally  that  Gorton's  Mauve  Queen  will  ahine  out  in 
all  the  perfection  of  its  delicate  beauty ;  it  is  a  variety  requiring  to 
be  grown  in  a  rather  poor  soil  to  get  it  to  flower  in  character,  and 
then  it  should  have  a  little  stimulus  to  throw  lustre  and  finish  into 
the  pipa.  Some  other  fine.shaded  Alpiuea  will  be  found  in  Turuer'a 
Bronze  Queen,  a  diatinct  and  beautiful  variety ;  Dolly  Varden,  Queen 
Victoria,  John  Leech,  Jeasie,  Novelty,  Ovid,  and  Tenniel,  all  from  the 
same  raiser ;  and  Gorton's  Diadem,  a  fine  new-shaded  flower  raised  in 
Manchester.  Happy  is  he  who  can  obtain  a  plant  of  each  of  these, 
for  he  will  possess  much  to  interest  and  instruct  him.  Alpine  Auri. 
culaa  are  further  divided  for  show  purpoaea  in  the  north  into  two 
other  divisions — white  centres  and  golden  centres.  Many  of  the 
most  delicate. shaded  Alpines  have  white,  cream,  or  custard  centres  ; 
while  some  of  the  darker-ground  flowers  have  golien  centrea.  The 
latter  are  the  more  attractive,  because  the  centre  is  more  radiant,  and 
forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  the  marginal  colour.  It  was  found 
that  the  censors  at  the  Auricula  shows  favoured  the  golden-centred  in 
preference  to  the  white-centred  flowera;  hence  the  creation  of  two 
distinct  classes  for  show  purposes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
while  the  golden  centre  is  regarded  with  so  much  favour  in  the  Alpine 
varieties,  there  must  be  no  departure  from  the  purity  of  the  whiteness 
in  the  paste  of  the  self-show  Auriculas,  and  any  approach  to  cream  or 
custard  would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  defect. 

Last  spring  there  was  exhibited  a  remarkable  break  in  the  section 
of  shaded  Alpine  Auriculas  raised  at  the  Bedtont  seed  grounds,  which 
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had  great  interest  for  cnltiyatora.  In  this  case  dark.ground  flowers 
were  shaded  with  a  clearly-defined  band,  like  the  regular  edging  to  a 
Piootee,  and  generally  this  was  white,  or  almost  so.  It  was  the  well, 
defined  character  of  the  edging,  and  the  marked  contrast  it  presented 
to  the  body  colour — the  terms  "groundcolour"  and  "bodycolonr" 
being  synonymous — that  attracted  so  much  notice.  The  flowers  were 
a  little  under-sized,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  seedlings  had 
bloomed,  and  size  is  invariably  discounted  a  little  at  the  first  time  of 
flowering.  When  these  new  types  are  again  seen,  we  shall  be  able 
better  to  appraise  their  value.  Mr.  Richard  Gorton,  Eooles,  Man. 
Chester,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  northern  Alpine  Auricula  culti. 
vators,  grows  his  Alpines  in  much  smaller  pots  than  cultivators  of 
Auriculas  generally  do  the  edged  varieties.  The  soil  is  also  a  little 
poorer.  Some  say,  to  get  the  shaded  Alpines  perfect,  they  must  be 
grown  in  poor  soil  j  but  Mr.  Gorton  takes  exception  to  this.  There 
is  always  lustre  about  his  flowers,  as  well  as  size  and  regularity 
of  marking.  He  grows  in  a  somewhat  lighter  soil  than  he  does  his 
show  varieties,  and  in  this  the  plants  root  with  great  freedom. 
Charcoal  is  freely  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  a  free  drainage  is  afforded 
to  the  pots.  The  Alpine  Auricula  so  well  repays  attention,  that  it  is 
especially  commended  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  hardy  flowers. 

D. 


NEW   DOUBLE    WHITE    VIOLET,   BELLE    DE 

CHATENAY. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  looking  at  the  annexed  representation 

would  recognise  it,  at  the  first  sight,  to  be  that  of  a  Violet.    The 


New  double  White  Violet. 

flower  of  the  single  Yiolet  is  irregular,  while  in  this  new  double 
variety  all  semblance  to  the  usual  structure  of  the  Violet  is  lost, 
and  we  have  in  place  of  the  normal  flower  a  mass  of  petals,  so 
arranged  as  to  make  a  full  double.  M.  L.  Paillet,  of  Paris,  the  intro. 
dncer  of  this  novelty,  asserts  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Violets,  a  statement  which  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  plant 
will  warrant.  Apart  from  growers  who  supply  the  demand  of  cities 
— and  it  is  a  large  one— for  Violet  flowers,  the  choice  varieties  of  the 
European  Fragrant  Violet  (Viola  odorata)  are  not  much  grown. 
Beyond  a  clamp  of  the  common  single  form  in  a  shady  place,  to  yield 
its  sweetest  of  all  flowers  in  early  spring,  we  see  but  little  attention 
given  to  the  Violet  in  private  gardens.  With  but  little  trouble  one 
may,  however,  have  Violets  from  January  until  May,  when  they  bloom 
in  the  open  ground.  Plants,  obtained  by  setting  out  runners  in  spring 
in  rich  soil,  and  giving  all  the  water  they  need  in  dry  weather,  may 
be  set  early  in  autumn  in  a  common  cold  frame.  Allow  them  to  grow 
until  winter  comes,  then  fill  up  with  leaves,  put  on  the  sash,  and  over 
that  a  shutter.  Of  course,  the  plants  must  be  treated  like  others 
under  glass,  and  have  abundance  of  air  on  mild  days,  and  water  as 
needed.  A  frame  of  three  sashes,  with  boards  to  separate  it  into 
three  parts,  may  be  uncovered,  one  sash  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  thus  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers. — "  American 
Agriculturist." 


Dwarf  Pseony  Perfection  Aster.— Every  one  admires  Truf. 
faut's  Pseony.flowered  Perfection  Asters,  but  to  many  their  tall  growth 
is  objectionable.  M.  Ernest  Senary,  of  Erfurt,  is  this  season  offering 
a  selection  under  the  above  name,  which,  he  states,  has  the  large  and 
perfectly.formed  incurved  flowers  of  the  tall  type,  with  a  compact 
habit,  the  plants  barely  attaining  12  in.  in  height.     These  will  form 


good  companions  to  the  race  of  new  dwarf  Victoria  Asters,  which  for 
Some  purposes,  at  least,  will  yet  bear  dwarfing  a  little  more.  For 
cuttings  from  it,  there  is  no  Aster  which  can  compare  with  Boetze'a 
dwarf  Bouquet,  which  averages  about  8  in.  in  height;  it  branches 
freely,  and  bears  large  numbers  of  flowers,  which  are  produced  sue. 
cessionally.  It  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum- 
flowered  kind  for  cuttings  from  during  the  summer. — D. 


HARDY  WINTER  FLOWERS. 
The  long-continned  unseasonably  mild  weather,  that  has  had  suoh 
an  influence  in  prolonging  the  blooming  of  autumn-flowering  plants 
much  beyond  their  usual  time,  has  not  had  a  similar  effect  in  inducing 
the  early  appearance  of  suoh  plants  as  do  not  show  themselves  until 
we  get  fairly  into  the  new  year.  In  fact,  many  of  the  earliest  of  these 
seem  to  be  later  than  ordinary.  In  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham 
even  such  plants  as  Soilla  sibirica.  Snowdrops,  and  Crocuses  are  not 
nearly  so  far  advanced  as  uslial  at  this  time.  The  charming  North 
American  Irids,  Sisyrinohinm  grandiflorum  and  its  white  variety,  here 
are  as  much  real  winter-flowering  plants  as  the  Christmas  Rose. 
Both  varieties  were  in  bloom  last  week,  also  a  long  bed,  in  a  sheltered 
position,  of  seedling 'plants  of  Helleborus  abchasicus,  which  showed 
every  shade  of  colour  from  deep  purple  to  white,  and  differed  quite 
as  much  in  the  size  and  habit  of  the  plants  as  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Amongst  the  few  really  winter-blooming  plants,  if  the  pre- 
sent  season  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  is  the  Algerian  Iris  alata,  the 
sky-blue  flowers  of  which  have  kept  on  opening  continuously  since 
November,  with  more  still  to  come.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
plants  that  can  be  grown,  and  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  most 
select  of  hardy  flowers.  The  white  blossoms  of  Iberis  gibraltarica 
were  just  beginning  to  expand.  In  frames  the  white  hoop-pettiooat 
Narcissus  (N.  Bulbooodium),  grown  in  pots,  was  well  furnished  with 
its  chaste,  delicately.scented  flowers,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
true  old  double  crimson  Primula,  also  under  glass  protection.  I  noticed 
in  one  of  the  houses  a  large  quantity  of  the  Cape  Orchid  (Disa 
grandiflora)  newly  imported,  fine  masses  just  beginning  to  grow. 
They  were  just  as  they  had  been  dug  up  in  large  tufts,  with  their 
native  soil  still  attached  to  them.  T.  B. 


Campanula  macrostyla. — This  fine  bell  flower  grows  about 
15  in.  or  18  in.  in  height,  and  has  a  branching,  candelabrum. like 
habit ;  from  the  branches  are  produced  numerous  handsome-shaped 
cup-like  flowers  of  large  size,  having  a  whitish  ground  colour,  charm, 
ingly  and  deeply  reticulated  with  violet.  The  stamens  are  large  and 
prominent.  I  first  saw  this  beautiful  Campanula  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Weston-super-Mare  Horticultural  Society  last  August,  whei-e  it 
excited  much  interest.  Like  many  of  the  annual  Campanulas,  its 
seeds  are  very  minute,  and  should  be  sown  in  a  light,  warm,  sandy 
soil ;  they  will  not  succeed  in  heavy  ground.  As  this  Campanula  is 
very  scarce,  cultivators  should  take  great  care  of  it,  until  in  course  of 
time  they  discover  by  experience  how  best  to  manage  it. — D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 


"Winter-flowering  Begonias.— I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Clews  says 
in  farour  of  Begonia  manicaba,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  those  who 
require  flowers,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  give  Begonia  hydrocotylif  olia  more 
extended  caliivation.  Its  habit  la  more  compact  than  that  of  B.  manicata,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  pinkish,  are  produced  on  strong  stalks,  and  are  more 
lasting  than  those  of  that  variety.  Last  season  I  planted  out  all  my  old  plants 
of  B.  manicata  in  the  spare  spaces  in  shrubberies,  where  they  did  well  and 
formed  quite  a  distinct  feature  in  suoh  situations. — A.  Hossiox,  Bagley, 

Hyacinthns  candicans  Hardy.— The  beautiful  Hyacinthua  candicans  is 
yet  but  little  known,  and  its  extreme  hardiness  has  been  unsuspected.  Seed 
sown  in  the  summer  of  1876  in  the  open  ground  germinated  freely,  and  the 
little  bulbs  were  left  exposed  to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  succeeding  spring,  and 
were  found  to  be  quite  fresh,  and  throwinsr  out  roots  in  the  month  of  March. 
This  proves  that  the  H.  candicans  is  not  only  hardy,  but  more  hardy  than  most 
of  our  spring  bulbs. — "  Florist." 

Making  Plants  Hardy.— Nothing  contributes  more  to  rendering  plants 
hardy,  for  enduring  the  sharp  cold  of  winter,  than  a  dry  bottom.  In  the  first 
place,  a  dry  soil  induces  an  early  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  we  have  known 
this  early  ripening  to  make  more  difference  than  20"  in  temperature.  A  wet 
soil  causes  a  late  and  watery  growth,  which  is  easily  winter-kUled.  In  the 
second  place,  trees  and  plants  standing  in  a  soil  not  soaked  with  water  will 
bear  greater  cold  than  the  same  trees  water-soaked  at  the  roots.  It  is  well 
always  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  and  to  act  accordingly,—"  Country  Gentle- 
man." 
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A  FEW  NOTES  ON  GABDENING  IN  GREECE. 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  oommunioation  (from 
Athens)  from  Dr.  Xavier  Landerer,  Apothecary  to  the  King  of  the 
Hellenes,  Professor  of  Technology  at  the  University  of  Athens,  and 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  : 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  are  as  great  lovera 
of  flowers  as  their  ancestors.  Flowers  are  abundant  in  every  garden, 
the  seeds  and  bnlbs  being  brought  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
poorer  gardeners  even  being  themselves  conversant  with  horticulture 
It  will  appear  hardly  credible  to  the  inhabitants  of  more  northerly, 
climes  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivals  of  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year  thousands  of  bouquets,  containing  Lilies  and  Roses  of 
enormous  size,  are  to  be  had  for  3  fr.  or  4  f r.,  such  bouquets  costing 
20  fr.  or  30  fr.  in  England  or  Germany.  In  all  parts  of  Greece  hot. 
houses  are  to  be  found,  where  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in  the  world 
are  cultivated  and  improved  j  in  fact,  the  art  of  horticulture  is 
extending  day  by  day.  All  kinds  of  European  vegetables  grown 
under  the  sunny  sky  of  this  classical  land  are  as  tender  and  as  finely 
flavoured  as  those  grown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  climate  of 
Athens  seems  to  suit  trees  from  both  the  hottest  and  the  coldest 
climates  in  the  world,  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  King's  Palace  we  may 
see  alleys  of  ordinary  evergreens  side  by  side  with  the  beautiful 
Pepper  tree  (Schinus  Molle).  Other  branches  of  horticulture  are  also 
progressing  greatly.  Greece  may  also  be  called  one  great  Olive  garden, 
except  where  the  Grape,  the  Lemon,  and  the  Orange  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  the  oil.giving  berry.  The  Greeks  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  to  their  soil  and  climate.  The  amount  of  wine  made 
last  year  was  valued  at  50  millions  of  fr.,  while  the  amount  of  oil 
reaches  nearly  80  millions  in  good  years.  Many  thousands  of  wild 
Olive  trees  are  scattered  about  the  mountains,  where  they  are  dug  up, 
replanted,  and  improved  by  cultivation.  The  Patras  Currant  also 
forms  an  important  item. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  are  also  found  in  this  happy  land,  which 
seems  to  have  been  specially  blessed  by  Nature.  Greece  produces  about 
100  millions  of  Lemons  every  year,  which  are  exported  east- 
ward, some  of  them  going  as  far  as  Odessa.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  each  Lemon  sella  retail  at  a  penny  or  twopence.  Millions  of 
Oranges  and  Mandarins  are  also  produced  annually.  A  good  Orange 
will  cost  from  2  lepta  to  3  lepta  (Id.  to  lid.),  and  a  good  Mandarin 
1  lepton  to  2  lepta  (id.  to  Id.),  the  whole  of  the  Citron  tribe  being 
very  plentiful.  Citronelles  and  Adam's  Apple  from  the  Citrus 
deoumana  are  grown  in  the  Island  of  Naxos,  pickled  in  salt  and  water, 
and  exported  to  Odessa.  Strawberries  and  other  fruits  are  coming 
into  increased  cultivation  day  by  day,  thanks  to  improved  systems  of 
irrigation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ornamental  trees,  such  as  the  Pine,  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  mountains  and  planted  in  gardens  ;  also 
the  Arbutus,  which  in  the  days  gone  by  was  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Aphrodite  under  the  name  Myathes,  various  Mediterranean  Heaths, 
seashore  plants  such  as  the  Pancratium  odoratissimum,  whose  tiny 
leaves  speedily  fill  a  room  with  the  most  delicate  odour,  and  many 
others  are  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  among  our  cultivated 
flowers. 

Wine  growing  is  also  making  great  progress,  the  vineyards  increas. 
ing  in  size  and  number  yearly,  and  excellent  Greek  wine  is  now 
exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  When  grown  in  well-kept  vineyards 
and  cleanly  made,  this  wine  is  very  like  Moselle.  It  is  rich  in 
astringent  matter  and  phosphoric  salts,  hence  it  ought  to  be  of 
great  service  to  convalescents.  Xavier  Landeeer. 

Athens,  Dec.  27,  1877. 


Frogs. — It  is  necessary  to  combat  the  absurd  notion  that  frogs  do  any 
manner  o£  harm  in  a  garden.  They  are  probably  the  gardener's  best  friends. 
The  food  of  the  frog— so  the  highest  aathoritiea  tell  us — is  wholly  of  an  animal 
character,  consisting  of  slugs,  worms,  and  insects  of  nearly  every  kind.  Wire- 
worms  are  its  favourite  diet.  In  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Monte  Carlo,  near 
Monaco,  there  are  literally  thousands  of  frogs  ;  and  the  gardens  in  queBtion 
are,  perhaps,  the  moat  trimly-kept  pleaaauncea  in  Europe,  So  we  learn  from 
an  abstract  in  a  country  paper. 

Euonymus  as  a  Climber. — We  have  been  growing  the  climbing 
Burning  Bush  (Euonymus  radicans)  for  several  years  past,  unaware  of  its 
value  for  covering  unsightly  objects,  as  we  use  the  Ivy,  Now  we  are 
assured  that  it  clings  bravely  to  rough  walls  or  to  trees,  and  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other  plant  available  for  that  purpose.  It  has  glossy,  dark 
green  foliage,  and,  what  is  better  still,  is  evergreen.  There  is  a  variety 
with  silvery-white  variegations,  and  one  similar  to  it  with  a  pink  tinge. 
The  variegated  forms  have  been  found  useful  for  edging  beds  and  other 
ornamental  work.  It  hag  been  recommended  as  a  climber  where  Ivy  will 
not  succeed.  It  is  quite  as  easily  increased  by  cuttings  as  Ivy,  and  it 
makes  thrifty  growth  in  almost  any  soil,  although  it  seems  to  prefer  a 
light  loam. — "  New  York  Tribune." 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


PEARS  WHICH  RIPEN  PROiM  JANUARY  TO  MA.ROH. 
Several  bad  seasons  having  ooourred  in  suooesaion,  open-air  fruit 
culture  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful  work.  Especially 
have  good  Pears  been  lacking ;  for  even  when  the  blossoms  have 
escaped  the  frosts  of  May,  the  last  two  seasons  at  all  events,  there 
has  been  no  sun  in  autumn  to  add  flavour  to  the  fruit ;  still,  we  must 
not  give  up  in  despair,  but  hope  that  better  aeasons  are  in  store  for 
us.  When  the  seasons  are  at  all  favourable,  the  following  are 
amongst  the  best  Pears  which  ripen  from  now  onwards  to  the  eud  of 


Fig.  1. — Joaephiue  de  Malines. 

March.  Let  us  begin  with  Josephine  de  Malines  (Pig,  1),  a  well, 
known  Pear,  and  one  of  the  very  best  in  every  respect.  It  is  the 
only  real  good  Pear  we  have  tasted  since  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  The  tree  is  rather  straggling  in  growth,  and  requires  to  be  well 
pinched  in — snmmer  pinching.  The  fruit  should  never  be  gathered 
till  danger  from  frost  makes  the  operation  imperative,  for  it  gathered 
too  soon  the  flesh  is  sticky  and  dry  ;  but  when  allowed  to  remain  as 
long  as  possible,  it  is  buttery,  melting,  and  highly  aromatic.  The  flesh 
is  sometimes  (always  when  good)  of  a  pale  salmon  colour.  Zephiriu 
Gregoire  (Pig.  2)  is  also  an  excellent  Pear,  a  very  prolifio  bearer  j 
but  the  blossoms,  being  more  susceptible  of  injury  than  many  others, 
tend  to  neutralise  its  free-bearing  qualities.  We  have  only  got  it  in 
bush  form,  for  which  its  habit  is  well  suited,  being  of  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  growth.  Where  wall-room  could  be  spared  for  it,  doubtless  it 
would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  late  Pears,  the  flesh  possess- 
ing a  rich  vinous  piquancy.  Easter  Beurre  (Pig.  3)  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  Unfortunately,  the  last  two  seasons 
the  spring  frosts  have  with  us  destroyed  nearly  all  its  blossoms,  and 
fruit  of  it  has  been  scarce,  and  what  there  has  been  has  been  specky 
and  kept  badly.  Its  season  for  ripening  is  from  Christmas  to  the  end 
of  March.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  fruit  is  finest  on 
the  Pear  stock,  but  most  fruitful  on  the  Quince.  Passe  Colmar  (Pig. 
4)  is  another  well-known  and  very  generally  grown  Pear  ;  and  not  the 
least  of  its  good  qualities  is,  that  it  has  been  constant  through  all 
the  bad  seasons,  thus  proving  it  to  be  hardier  in  constitution  than 


Fig.  2. — Zephiriu  Gregoire. 

many  others,  and  therefore  a  desirable  variety  to  cultivate.  The  fruit 
is  medium-sized,  very  handsome,  being,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a  bright 
lemon  colour,  with  reddish  russet  on  the  side  next  the  sun,  and  of  a, 
rich  aromatic  flavour,  Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver  (Fig.  5)  is  a  very  hand- 
some  fruit  of  passable  quality  for  a  late  Pear,  but  it  should  be  grown 
on  a  wall.  It  does  no  good  either  in  bush  or  pyramidal  form,  and  is 
but  a  shy  bearer  even  on  a  west  wall.  Ours  is  on  the  Pear  stock  ; 
possibly  on  the  Quince  it  would  be  more  fruitful;  its  season  for 
ripening  is  February.  Ne  Plus  Meuria  (Fig.  6)  is  not  a  good  repte. 
aentation  of  the  fruit,  for  though  sometimes  it  is  long,  as  shown,  it  is 
more  frequently  roundish-obovate,  and  very  uneven  in  outline.  It  is 
a  most  excellent  late  Pear,  ripening  from  February  to  April,  the  flesh 
being  rioh  and  pioquant,  if  grown  on  a  wall,  as  it  always  should  be. 
If  grown  as  standards  or  pyramids,  it  becomes  gritty,  and  is  only  fit 
for  stewing  j  it  ia  a  sure  cropper,  and  a  good  grower.  Beai  di  St.  Waast 
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(Fig.  7)  ia  an  excellent,  though  little-grown  Pear,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  Flemish  Beauty,  but  more  uneven  in  outline.  The  flesh  ia 
jnioy  and  sugary,  and,  though  occasionally  gritty,  by  no  means 
unpleasantly  so.  The  tree  is  of  good  habit  and  constitution,  and 
does  well,  grown  or  trained  in  any  form.  Beurre  d'Aremberg  (Fig. 
8),  is  another  most  excellent  December  and  January  Pear,  larger  than 
the  preceding,  of  handsome  form,  with  light  yellow  and  russetty  skiu. 
The  flavour  is  rich  and  highly  perfumed,  quite  equal  to  a  good 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  The  tree  ia  a  good  bearer,  and  though  it  does 
well  as  an  espalier  or  standard,  it  merits  a  wall.  W.  W.  H. 


A   FEW  NOTES   ON  POT- VINE   CULTURE. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to  the  expense  of    growing 
Vines  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  before  the   beginning  of  April, 
as  Lady  Downes  can  be   had  of  excellent  quality,  plump  in 


stitute  Foster's  White  Seedling,  as  the  best  white  for  pot 
culture.  I  have  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  about  85°  in  one  of  the 
pits ;  the  pots  are  plunged  in  that,  and  I  do  not  apply  any  water 
until  the  buds  have  pushed  through  the  ground.  If  the  soil 
seems  to  be  over  dry,  I  merely  syringe  over  it.  When  the 
young  Vines  have  grown  a  few  inches,  I  re-pot  them  into  6-in. 
pots.  The  pots  are  again  plunged  in  the  bed,  and  when  the 
roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  these  ought  to  be 
raised  out  of  the  beds,  and  be  placed  merely  upon  the  surface. 
The  next  shift  is  into  8-in.  pots,  and  by  this  time  the  season 
will  be  well  advanced,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  by 
night  may  range  from  65°  to  70°.  Water  freely  when  the 
Vines  are  in  active  growth,  and  syringe  the  leaves  with  tepid 
water  twice  daily  in  the  morning,  and  also  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  house  is  shut  up.  I  generally  contrive  to  have  the 
young  Vines  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be  potted  into 


Pig.  3.— Easter  Beurre. 


Fig.  4. — Passe  Colmar. 


Fig.  6.— Beurre  Gris  d'Hiver. 


Fig.  6.— Ne  Plu3  Meoria. 


Fig.  7.— Besi  di  St.  Waisb. 


rig.  8.— Boarr^  d'Aremberg. 


berry,  with  green  foot-stalks,  and  covered  with  bloom  at  that 
date.  There  are  few,  however,  who  will  not  appreciate  good 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  April,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain 
them  at  that  date  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to 
gardeners.  Of  course,  where  expense  is  no  object,  early 
Vineries  can  be  built  to  succeed  the  late  house,  and  the  size  of 
them  be  regulated  by  the  supply.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  gardens  well  furnished  with  Cucumber  and  Melon 
houses,  or  rather  pits,  which  could  be  spared  to  grow  a  crop  of 
early  Grapes.  This  is  my  own  case.  I  had  Melon  and 
Cucumber  houses  built,  but  we  do  not  require  the  whole  for 
that  purpose.  I  found  that  they  were  also  well  adapted  for 
growing  Vines  in  pots.  I  could  not  purchase  the  Vines,  and 
had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  them  from  eyes. 
_  In  January,  or  the  first  week  in  February,  I  put  the  eyes 
singly  in  3-in.  pots,  in  pure  turfy-loam,  with  a  little  sand.  The 
varieties  were  Black  Hamburgh,  with  a  few  Buckland  Sweet- 
water ;  but  if  I  had  to  do  the  same  thing  again,  I  would  sub- 


their  fruiting-pots  by  midsummer,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the 
second  week  in  July.  After  this  their  growth  is  exceedingly 
rapid.  It  is  a  race  against  time,  and  they  ought  to  have  as 
much  heat  as  they  will  bear  with  a  moist  atmosphere.  In  hot 
weather  in  July  the  temperature  in  the  afternoon  may  rise  to 
90°  or  96°  without  injury,  but  I  always  ventilate  early  in  the 
morning,  adinit  a  little  air  at  six  o'clock,  increasing  the  venti- 
lation as  the  sun's  rays  act  upon  the  glass.  With  this  treat- 
ment the  canes  will  be  brown  and  hard  by  the  end  of  August, 
and  they  will  also  be  exceedingly  strong,  with  large,  plump 
eyes. 

After  this  time  I  gradually  decrease  the  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  admit  more  air,  leaving  the  ventilators 
open  a  little  at  night.  During  October  I  allow  the  ventilators 
to  be  freely  open  night  and  day,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
the  Vines  will  be  ready  to  place  in  the  forcing  house.  I  find 
that  they  start  best  if  the  pots  be  plunged  in  a  very  gentle 
bottom,rheat,  say  80° ;  a  bed  of  leaves  is  as  good  as  anything. 
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The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  about  50°  at  first,  and 
it  may  range  from  that  to  55°.  When  the  buds  are  fairly 
started,  raise  it  at  once  to  60°  or  65°  in  mild  weather.  I  do 
not  care  to  have  the  temperature  higher  than  65°  at  night 
until  the  Vines  are  in  flower.  During  this  time  a  higher 
temperature  is  desirable,  and  it  may  range  from  65°  to  70° 
until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  The  pots  I  use  for  fruiting 
are  11-in.  and  1'2-in.  ones,  and  the  compost  merely  consists  of 
good  turfy  loam,  not  too  much  rotted,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
kill  the  Grass  ;  this  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  and  a  9-in. 
potful  of  crushed  bones,  with  as  much  charcoal,  is  added  to 
each  barrowful.  In  potting,  press  the  compost  in  firmly  with 
a  wooden  rammer.  I  do  not  plunge  the  pots  after  the  Vines 
have  fairly  started,  but  have  been  most  successful  with  those 
that  have  been  placed  on  a  stage  about  6  in.  above  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  Kach  Vine  will  furnish  about  six  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  finish  them  ofi  well.  I  never  use  Vines  a  second 
time,  but  have  given  them  away,  when  they  have  been  planted 
out  and  succeeded  well,  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next  season. 

J.  Douglas. 


FEUIT   CULTURE   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

TO   TUE   EDITOR   OE    THE    LONDON    GARDEN. 

In  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  other  branch 
of  horticulture  receiving  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention 
as  that  of  pomology.  This  is  especially  true  in  all  our  fruit- 
growing regions,  and  I  speak  advisedly  when  I  state  that  we 
have  more  capital  and  labour  employed  in  this  interest  than  in 
all  others  pertaining  to  the  garden.  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  great  cry  all  through  the  laud  was,  "  plant  more  fruit."  The 
press  took  up  the  earnest  refrain, and  reiterated  it  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  in  the  Union.  Nurserymen  enlarged  their  facilities 
to  an  enormous  extent  and  with  wondrous  rapidity,  and  the 
business  suddenly  expanded  beyond  all  precedent.  The  people 
had  heard  the  advice,  and  were  resolvad  to  act  upon  it  without 
delay.  The  ordinary  business  of  farming,  as  commonly  applied 
to  tillers  pf  the  soil,  had  become  an  old  story  to  them  ;  it  was 
hard  work,  incessant  toil,  with  profits  small,"  and  uncertain  at 
best.  They  read  of  Bartlett  Pears  bringing  from  5  to  10 
dollars  per  bushel  in  New  York;  of  Plums  selling  bv  the 
barrel  at  the  price  of  a  ton  of  hay.  Thoy  were  told  that  this 
bushel  of  Pears  could  be  grown  on  any  soil,  and  in  almost  any 
location,  and  from  a  small  tree  a  few  yards  from  the  graft ;  and 
that  from  100  to  150  such  trees  would  grow  on  an  acre  ;  and 
all  this  with  very  little  labour  after  the  trees  had  once  become 
fully  established,  and  that  then  they  would  continue  to  increase 
in  productiveness  each  year,  and  attain  to  a  great  age. 
Downing  said  this  was  so,  Wilder  and  Thomas  endorsed  it; 
and  the  whole  circle  of  pomologista  agreed  to  it.  And  it  was 
so  ;  every  word  of  it  was  true.  Who  can  look  back  over  those 
years  without  feeling  and  knowing  that  those  promises  have 
been  more  than  realised?  Thus  it  was  that  the  people 
plunged  into  the  fruit  business  from  Maine  to  California.  They 
bought  trees,  Vines,  and  plants,  raised,  increased,  and  propa- 
gated them;  calling  into  existence  such  large  and  extensive 
nursery  firms  as  Bllwanger  and  Barry,  with  700  acres  of  land, 
and  over  2000  varieties  of  fruit ;  and  scores  oE  other  promi- 
nent firms  in  different  sections.  Thousands,  yes,  millions  of 
acres  were  thus  speedily  converted  into  fruit  gardens  and 
orchards.  Many  of  these  received  careful  and  intelligent  cul- 
ture ;  some,  of  course,  were  sadly  neglected,  and  rewarded 
their  owners  in  proportion,  for  surely  it  was  not  promised  that 
they  would  succeed  without  some  care  and  attention.  Those 
who  were  earliest  to  embark  in  the  business,  together  with 
others  who  used  spiecial  care  in  cultivation,  were,  of  course, 
first  in  the  field.  They  grew  fine  fruit,  obtained  highly-remu- 
nerative prices,  and  at  once  increased  their  acreage.  Then,  in 
regular  succession,  as  the  skill  and  labour  of  each  had  suc- 
ceeded, came  the  thousands  of  other  growers  with  their  large 
supplies.  The  market  literally  teemed  with  the  luscious 
load  ;  but  it  proved  expansive  and  elastic.  Our  rapidly- 
increasing  population,  and  a  growing  popular  taste  for  fruit, 
absorbed  it  all,  and  paid  fair  prices  without  a  murmur.  But, 
as  the  years  rolled  by,  these  millions  of  trees  grew  very 
rapidly;  and  trees  that  a  few  years  previous  produced  one 
bushel,  now  gave  three ;  and  each  year  the  long  rows  were 


being  extended,  until  the  amount  of  fruit  grown  in  the  United 
States  has  become  simply  immense. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our  fruit  culture  may  be 
formed  from  the  tact  that  we  now  have  4,500,000  acres  de- 
voted to  it,  upon  which  it  is  carefully  estimated  there  are 
112,000,000  Apple  trees,  the  same  number  of  Peach  trees, 
28,000,000  Pear  trees,  and  141,000,000  Grape  Vines.  The 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  above  for  the  past  year  has  been 
placed  at  50,000,000  dollars  for  Apples,  56,000,000  dollars  for 
Peaches,  14,000,000  dollars  for  Pears,  2,000,000  dollars  for 
Grapes,  5,000,000  dollars  for  Strawberries,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  for  other  fruits.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  estimates  our 
fruit  crop  at  nearly  one-half  the  value  of  the  Wheat  crop.  In 
1875,  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  peninsula  alone  produced 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  baskets  of  Peaches;  and 
during  the  past  season  over  3,000,000  quarts  of  Strawberries 
were  shipped  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  1700  pickers  being  seen 
in  the  fields  in  one  day.  These  statements  will  serve  as  a 
general  basis  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  our  present  produc- 
tive capacity.  Our  late  war  carried  with  it  half  a  million 
consumers  ;  cheap  and  rapid  transit  is  bringing  foreign  and 
tropical  fruits  in  more  active  competition  with  our  own  ;  and 
now,  for  the  past  year  or  two,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  fruit 
business  is  gradually  changing,  and,  except  in  particular 
instances  and  special  localities,  the  supply  frequently  exceeds 
the  demand.  Car-loads  of  Peaches  are  annually  thrown  from 
the  docks  in  New  York  for  the  want  of  consumers ;  and  last 
summer  whole  fields  of  Strawberries  were  allowed  to  rot  on  the 
plants  for  the  same  reason ;  which  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood, perhaps,  when  I  state  that  over  10,000  bushels  were 
received  at  New  York  in  a  single  day ;  Cherries  barely  paid 
for  marketing ;  Pears  were  slow  and  dull,  resulting  in  heavy 
losses  from  decay  while  awaiting  sale;  and  in  1876  Apples 
were  almost  unsaleable,  large  quantities  rotting  in  the  orchards , 
simply  because  it  would  not  pay  to  market  them. 

The  past  year  the  Apple  crop  was  very  light,  from  the 
fact  that  usually,  in  this  country,  the  Apple  tree  bears  a  full 
crop  but  once  in  two  years,  whether  from  bad  management  or 
whatsoever  cause,  and  this  being  the  off  year,  prices  have 
ruled  higher ;  and  thus  I  might  go  on  down  the  entire  list  of 
Easpberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Grapes,  &o.,  with  some 
few  trivial  exceptions,  and  show  how  fully  we  are  supplied. 
But  the  question  arises,  then,  in  view  of  these  facts,  shall  we 
still  continue  to  increase  our  already  enormous  productive 
capacities  H  or  cat  down  and  plough  up  a  portion  and  devote  it 
to  better-paying  crops  ?  or  shall  we  simply  fill  up  rows  deci- 
mated by  the  ravages  of  insects,  disease,  and  death  ?  I  would 
not,  however,  counsel  the  adoption  of  any  very  radical  mea- 
sures at  present,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  wonderful 
provisions  of  Nature  can  usually  be  relied  upon  in  such  con- 
tingencies ;  for  even  now  many  of  our  trees  and  fruits  are 
becoming  infested  with  insects  and  maladies,  concerning  the 
habits  and  causes  of  which  we  know  very  little,  and  each  year 
we  are  introduced  to  a  new  lot  of  these  strange  creatures,  that 
baffle  our  skill  and  puzzle  our  brains  to  a  very  large  degree. 
The  old  enemies  of  the  Apple  are  reappearing  with  augmented 
force  and  vigour,  and  the  villanous  knight  of  the  crescent 
leaves  his  unwelcome  autograph  in  our  Plum  orchards  more 
abundantly  than  ever.  Our  once  thrifty  Pear  trees  are  struck 
as  if  by  lightning,  and  die  by  the  hundred  ;  the  most  vigorous 
branches  frequently  blacken  in  a  day,  the  leaves  droop 
and  wither  almost  while  we  stand  watching  them ;  we 
ply  the  saw  and  shears  promptly,  removing  all  affected 
parts,  but  in  a  few  days  we  are  dismayed  to  find  other 
and  larger  portions.  At  first  we  could  remove  the  parts  with- 
out seriously  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the  tree,  but  now  it 
has  laid  hold  of  a  prominent  branch.  Still,  we  saw  it  out, 
giving  up  form,  and  only  hope  for  life.  But,  alas  !  a  few  more 
weeks  of  sawing  out,  and  the  battle  is  over.  The  shrivelling 
enemy  has  crawled  down  the  trunk,  the  black  flag  is  out ;  and, 
instead  of  the  saw  and  pruning  shears,  we  resort  to  the  axe 
and  the  spade.  We  ask  our  pomologists  and  scientific  men 
about  it,  and  they  tell  us  it. is  "  blight ;"  and  to-day  that  is  all  we 
know  about  it.  Theories  are  promulgated  by  the  volume,  but 
oiir  Pear  trees  die  annually  by  the  thousand  from  this  disease; 
and  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  real  cause  thereof  is  yet 
wholly  unknown.     Up  to  this  time  no  reliable  information  has 
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aopeared,  aud  I  think  we  may  justly  regard  the  Pear  blight  as 
the  most  profound  problem  now  presenting  itself  to  the 
pomologists  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  the  man  who 
succeeds  in  solving  the  mystery  and  prescribing  a  remedy  will 
be  a  benefactor  in  the  garden  of  mankind.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Nature  is  doing  much  to  balance  our  operations  in 
modern  fruit  culture,  and  the  business  has  been  elevated  from 
a  mere  occupation  to  the  higher  plane  of  science.  We  must 
study  now  in  order  to  raise  fine  fruit  successfully ;  it  will  not 
grow  without  the  ingredient  of  brains  existing  somewhere  in  the 
management.  Wearenowcanningand  drying  fruits  very  largely, 
besides  exporting  to  an  increasing  extent.  Even  many  of  our 
perishable  fruits,  by  means  of  improved  appliances,  are 
arriving  across  the  water  in  good  condition ;  hence  the 
apparent  over-production  is  doubtless  in  a  fair  way  of  speedy 
adjustment.  H.  Hendricks. 

Kingston,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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SEED  POTATOES. 
It  is  now  deairable  that  Potato  stores  should  be  thoroughly  overhanled, 
and  the  tabers  picked  and  turned  carefully.  As  a  rule,  Potatoes  are 
keeping  well,  especially  where  placed  on  a  dry  bottom  or  in  boxes.  No 
seed  tubers  should  now  be  in  pits,  or  in  heaps  or  bulk  in  any  shape,  as 
their  eyes  will  push,  and  onoe  that  is  the  case,  the  productive  power 
of  the  tuber  is  largely  diminished.  In  all  good  gardens  this  work 
will  be  seen  to  without  referecce  to  weather ;  but  it  is  too  frequently 
the  case  that  it  is  left  until  wet  days  come,  and  sometimes  before 
these  occur  much  mischief  is  done.  There  are  few  growers  who  will 
not  find  some  diseased  Potatoes  amongst  their  stock,  as  even  with  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  sound  and  healthy, 
some  will  turn  out  rotten  after  a  few  months'  storing.  Broad 
open  shelves,  placed  somewhat  closely  one  above  the  other,  admit 
of  a  large  quantity  of  seed  Potatoes  being  stored  in  any  fair-sized 
shed  ;  and  if  plenty  of  air  be  given  when  the  weather  permits, 
the  tubers  will  remain  firm  and  almost  dormant  until  planting  time. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  seed  tuber,  if  kept  dry  and  in  an  airy 
place,  will  never  throw  a  shoot  above  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  and 
with  it  a  few  partly-developed  roots.  It  is  only  when  kept  secluded 
from  light  and  air,  or  where  there  is  moisture,  that  this  growth  is 
made,  and  then  it  must  be  either  pulled  away  or  the  sets  planted 
with  these  shoots  attached ;  but  if  done  so,  it  is  most  probable  that 
such  shoots  will  decay,  and  perhaps  the  plant  will  altogether  perish. 
Those  who  have  to  purchase  their  stock  seed  tubers  instead  of  having 
saved  some  for  the  purpose,  should  obtain  it  at  once,  both  to  make 
sure  of  being  supplied  and  also  to  get  good  samples.  There  are  indi. 
cations  that  the  seed  stocks  of  many  good  kinds  are  this  year  smaller 
than  usual,  therefore  the  first. comers  will  be  both  first  and  best  served. 
It  is  also  a  great  benefit  to  the  grower  that,  having  his  seed-stocks 
early  to  hand,  he  can  get  them  exposed  and  matured  before  planting. 
As  regards  planting,  gross  culture  for  the  production  of  heavy  crops 
and  large  tubers  is  an  undoubted  mistake.  A  healthy,  clean  crop  is 
batter  than  a  diseased  one  of  twice  or  even  twenty  times  the  bulk. 
Raw  manure  should  never  be  applied  to  land  intended  for  the  growth 
of  Potatoes,  bat  the  deeper  the  soil  is  worked  the  better.  Let  all 
redundant  moisture  get  freely  away  from  the  roots,  and  rather  induce 
a  medium-sized,  hard-wooded  haulm  than  a  coarse,  succulent  one. 
The  comparative  freedom  from  disease  that  has  in  years  past  charac- 
terised certain  kinds  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  haulm  is  of  a  firm, 
fibrous  nature ;  and  if  such  kinds  be  grown  in  soil  of  but  moderate 
quality,  and  free  from  raw  manure,  a  sound  crop  may  be  almost 
assured.  For  a  first  early  kind  intended  tor  early  market  or  homo 
consumption,  good  soil,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  may 
answer,  as  the  crop  generally  is  thus  forced  and  lifted  for  immediate 
consumption  ;  but  for  all  main  crops  manure  shonld  be  avoided. 

A.  D. 


Scarcity  of  Vegetables. — Living  in  the  midstof  market  gardens 
where  hundreds  of  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce  for  the  London  market,  I  read  with  surprise  the  quotation  given 
in  your  columns,  from  "  Truth,"  as  to  the  assumed  scarcity  of 
market  vegetables.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  greater  abundance, 
and  rarely  have  growers  had  to  complain  that  winter  crops  sold  so 
badly.  All  kinds  of  greens  have  been  growing  from  the  time  they 
were  first  put  out  until  now  without  check,  and  much  faster  than 
they  could  possibly  profitably  be  got  rid  of.     There  can  be  no  greater 


mistake  than  to  assume  that  growers  hold  back  their  produce  to  get 
an  exhorbitant  price  ;  so  tar  from  that  being  the  case,  they  are  only 
too  glad  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit.  In  all  directions  acres  of  fine 
Savoy  Cabbages  are  literally  bursting  from  want  of  sale,  and  it  may 
curiously  be  remarked  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  good 
food  shonld  be  thus  wasted  ;  but  it  is  not  the  grower's  fault.  When 
prices  are  so  low  that  it  will  not  pay  to  cut  a  crop  and  send  it  to 
market,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  grower  shonld  be  eg 
indifferent  to  his  own  interest  as  to  lose  by  it.  The  great  want  is  a 
more  intimate  connection  between  grower  and  consumer,  not  so  many 
middle  dealers,  fewer  profits,  and  quick  returns.  London  is  very 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  vegetable  markets.  Instead  of  one  there 
ought  to  be  twenty,  where  the  consumer  may  purchase  of  the  grower 
retail,  and  get  the  vegetable  produce  of  our  gardens  fresh  and 
cheap.  Growers  would  be  delighted  to  get  2d.  for  a  bunch  of  Tur- 
nips, or  for  heads  of  Cabbages  or  Coleworts  that  now  cost  4d.  As 
a  rule,  however,  they  get  about  l^d.  out  of  that  sum,  and  the 
rest  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  dealers.  Garden  vegetables,  when 
fresh  and  good,  rank  truly  amongst  the  most  healthy  and  valuable  oE 
all  forms  of  food. — A.  D. 


WATBEORBSS  IN  FRAMES. 
I  HAVE  been  gathering  Watercresses  at  the  rate  of  three  bunches  daily 
from  a  two-light  frame  for  these  last  three  months,  aud  I  could  now 
gather  twenty  or  more  bunches,  if  needed.  I  find  that  Watercress  is 
esteemed  more  than  all  other  salads  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
fortunately  none  of  them  can  be  produced  more  easily.  About  one. 
third  of  the  frame  mentioned  is  filled  with  plants  in  24.sizea  pots, 
which  are  placed  in  Seakale-pot  lids  turned  upside  down  ;  a  little 
shingle  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  which  are  sunk  in  ashes 
to  keep  them  firm,  and  they  are  then  filled  with  water  (rain  water  I 
find  the  best),  which  is  replenished  as  it  wastes.  A  second  batch 
grown  in  48-3ized  pots,  placed  in  some  old  evaporating  troughs,  an- 
swered admirably.  Shingle  was  placed  in  the  troughs  to  stand  the 
pots  upon,  and  the  troughs  were  filled  with  water,  as  before  mentioned. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  frame  was  filled  by  pricking  Cress  out  in 
soil,  which  was  merely  placed  upon  the  ashes.  I  found  the  24-pots  the 
most  productive,  although  the  Cress  from  the  48's  was  the  first  ready 
for  gathering,  being  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  that  pricked  out 
in  the  frame ;  but  the  latter  forms  a  good  succession  and  is  more  pro- 
dnctive  than  the  former.  I  shall  certainly  adopt  the  plauting-out 
system  more  extensively  next  autumn,  for  I  believe  the  Cress  to  be 
better  flavoured  than  that  grown  in  pots.  I  do  not  suppose  that  this 
system  would  answer  in  the  summer  months,  as  it  would  be  difiioult 
to  provide  enough  moisture  to  give  satisfaction.  The  position  of  the 
frame  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  Thorn  hedge  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  height, 
which  increases  in  height  as  the  summer  advances,  which  is  just  what 
is  wanted  for  affording  shade.  The  soil  I  employ  for  pricking  out 
the  Cress  in  the  open  frame  is  composed  of  very  strong  loam  with  a 
small  admixture  of  decayed  manure  pressed  rather  firmly  to  hold  the 
water  as  long  as  possible.  For  pots  I  use  a  compost  made  lighter  by 
adding  decayed  leat-soil  and  a  little  river  sand.  The  worst  enemy  I 
have  is  the  slug  j  I,  however,  manage  to  keep  them  pretty  well  at  bay 
by  placing  a  little  salt  round  the  base  of  the  frame  outside.  I  find 
the  browning  of  the  Cress  depends  chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  air  and 
light  given  during  the  growing  period.  In  favourable  weather  the 
lights  are  tilted  about  1  in.  at  the  back,  which  is  not  allowed  more 
than  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  the  winter.  As  the 
temperature  increases,  more  air  is  admitted  after  the  cuttings  are 
established,  but  the  frame  is  closed  early  in  the  afternoon,  giving  a 
thorough  watering  overhead.— J.  P.,  in  "  Journal  of  Horticulture." 


White  Worms  in  Celery  Plants.— What  is  the  beat  cure  for  these  ?  Would 
salt,  which  is  extensively  used  for  Asparagus  beds,  be  equally  available  ?  Mine 
is  very  light  sandy  soil ;  that,  perhaps,  may  induce  worms.— B.  [The  best 
preventive  for  worms  in  Celery  is  to  mix  pleaty  of  salt,  soot,  and  lime  with 
the  manure  that  is  to  be  employed  in  trenches.  They  should  be  added  to  the 
manm'e  some  weeks  before  it  is  used,  during  which  time  it  should  be  turned 
now  and  then.  The  mixture  just  named  also  benefits  the  growth  of  the  Celery, 
which  will  lift  clean  and  spotless  compared  with  that  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way. —  S.l 

lost,  Stolen,  or  Strayed.— What  has  become  of  the  famous  Tycoon  Radish, 
asks  M.  Oarri^re  in  the  "  Bevue  Hortioole,"  that  enormous  Radish  which,  either 
on  account  of  its  size,  form,  or  good  qualities,  was  named  after  the  first  person- 
age in  Japan,  and  about  which  the  whole  horticultural  press  was  speaking 
some  time  since  ?  I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  it  has  not  quite  been  forgotten, 
aud  that  if  the  first  seeds  which  were  introduced  didnot  respond  to  the  opinion 
which  had  been  formed  o£  them,  there  are  others  which  have  been  imported  since 
which  are  much  more  promising. 
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A   GROUP  OP  PANCY   PANSIBS. 

Drawn  by  Mias  DUFFIELD. 
The  term  "  fancy"  is  applied  to  that  section  formerly  known  as 
the  Belgian  Pansy,  first  introduced  into  this  country  about 
twenty  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  flowers  were  remarkable 
only  for  their  peculiar  and  fantastic  colours,  but  very  deficient 
in  both  form  and  substance.  Since  that  time,  however,  and 
more  especially  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  florists  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  their  improvement,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded ia  so  thoroughly  changing  their  character  that  one  can 
now  scarcely  recognise  in  them  a  single  feature  of  the  original. 
In  1871,  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  seeing  the  necessity  for 
having  some  points  of  perfection  fixed  as  a  guide  both  for 
judges  and  exhibitors,  drew  up  the  following  properties  as  a 
standard : — First,  form  to  be  a  perfect  circle ;  second,  texture 
to  be  thick  and  velvety ;  third,  colours  to  be  clear  and  well 
defined,  and  not  to  run  into  each  other ;  fourth,  smoothness, 
the  petals  to  lie 
close  and  evenly  on 
each  other,  and  the 
edges  to  be  smooth 
and  not  fringed ; 
fifth,  size,  any 
flower  under  IJ  in. 
in  diameter  to  be 
disqualified.  As 
in  tne  show  Pansy, 
the  eye  should  be 
small  and  compact, 
not  running  into 
the  blotch,  and 
placed  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the 
bloom.  The  blotch 
should  be  solid  and 
circular,  and  the 
larger  the  better ; 
indeed,  the  large 
blotch,  more  than 
any  other  point, 
distinguishes  the 
fancy  from  the 
show  Pansy.  At 
the  same  time,  the 
society  just  named 
encouraged  the 
cultivation  of  this 
class  by  offering 
prizes,  the  result 
of  which  has  been 
most  satisfactory; 
and  now  there  are 
flowers  combining 
the  most  beautiful 
and  brilliant  colours  with  the  fine  form  and  regular  marking  of 
the  show  Pansy.  Pansies,  on  account  of  their  easy  cultivation, 
have  always  been  grown  chiefly  by  cottagers,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  fine  fancy  varieties,  they  have  become 
fashionable  border  plants  everywhere ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  a  collection 
of  their  varied  and  brilliant  colours. 

The  habit  of  the  fancy  Pansy  is  more  robust  and  vigorous 
than  that  of  the  show  PAbsy,  and  it  can  be  grown  successfully 
in  localities  aud  soils  where  the  other  would  barely  exist. 
Cuttings  from  the  side  shoots  and  centre  of  the  plants  can  be 
got  in  abundance  in  August  and  September,  and  should  be  put 
in  a  shady  bor  er  or  cold  frame  in  soil  composed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  where  they  will  root  freely,  and  with  a 
little  protection  they  may  be  left  there  until  planting  time  in 
March  or  April  when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  leave  the  cuttings  uncovered,  except  during  frosty 
weather,  as  damp  is  perhaps  the  worst  enemy  with  which  they 
have  to  contend.  When  blooms  are  wanted  in  May  the  plants 
require  to  be  put  out  in  October  or  November,  and  slightly 


protected  during  frost.  Fancy  Pansies  will  sucoed  in  any  good 
garden  soil ;  but  when  grown  for  exhibition,  the  ground  ought 
to  be  well  prepared,  if  possible  the  previous  year,  by  trenching, 
manuring,  and  green-cropping.  The  situation  should  be  open, 
and  sheltered  only  from  the  north  and  east,  but  not  under  the 
shade  of  trees.  They  may  be  planted  9  in.  apart  each  way,  and 
during  dry  weather  in  summer  an  occasional  thorough  soaking 
with  water,  and  where  convenient  a  mulching  of  old  manure, 
spent  Hops,  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  will  considerably  prolong  their 
season  of  flowering,  and  keep  the  plants  in  better  health.  A 
small  stake  to  each  plant  is  useful  to  keep  them  from 
being  shaken  by  the  wind.  In  shading  for  a  show,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  cover  the  bloom  only,  and  not  the  plant,  as 
no  plant  is  so  easily  drawn  as  the  Pansy.  Blooms  should  be 
collected  every  morning  for  three  or  four  days  before  a  show, 
and  kept  in  cold  water  in  a  cool  airy  shed  or  cellar. 

Pansies  are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pans  in  August 
or  September,  and  kept  in  a  cold,  well.ventilated  frame  during 
winter,  or  in  the  open  border  in  spring,  and  if  planted  out 
when  fit  to  handle  they  will  flower  well  in  summer  and  autumn. 

Of  course,  when 
particular  varieties 
are  wanted,  plants 
must  be  procured, 
as  they  do  not 
come  true  from 
seed.  Beginners, 
when  ordering 
plants,  would  do 
well  to  state 
whether  they  want 
them  for  decorative 
or  competition  pur- 
poses, as  for  the 
former  robust 
habit  and  free- 
blooming  proper- 
ties are  of  more 
importance  than 
the  fine  quality  of 
the  i  n  d  ividual 
flower.  As  a  guide 
to  those  unac- 
quainted with  the 
latest  improve- 
ments, we  append 
a  list  containing  a 
collection  of  the 
finest  in  their  dif. 
ferent  classes,  and 
we  think  the 
Scottish  Pansy 
Society  should 
now  classify  them 
under  different 
colours,  as  th  ey 
have  already  done 
with  the  show  varieties,  so  that  growers  of  a  limited  number 
might  be  able  to  have  as  great  a  variety  of  colour  as  possible. 
Some  of  the  selfs  show  merely  a  narrow  margin  of  the  ground 
colour  round  the  petals,  all  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  covered 
by  the  blotch. 

White  SELrs.^Countess  of  Strathmore,  John  Hampton, 
Miss  McMicking,  Mrs.  Cree,  Mrs.  Felton,  and  Miss  Wallace. 

Yellow  Selfs. — Buttercup,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  George 
Bryce,  Gretohen,  Miss  Darling,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  Queen  of 
Yellows. 

Blue  Seles. — Blue  Jacket,  Camperdown,  Eobertson  Munro, 
True  Blue,  William  Blackwood,  and  Zimmerman. 

Red,  Ceimson,  and  Amaranth  Seles. — Andrew  Dougall, 
Edward  Moir,  George  Wood,  James  Grieve,  John  Boyd,  Louise 
Milne,  Major  Molesworth,  Mrs.Birkmyre,  Redbraes,  andThos. 
Grainger.  , 

Fine  Shaded  and  Reticulated  Flowehs  with  kioh  Coloues. 
— Bessie,  Cairngorum,  D.  Cavin,  J.  B.  Downie,  Louisa,  Mrs. 
Black,  Mrs.  Whitton,  Nelly  Thomson,  Wm.  Nimmo,  and  W.  E. 
Gumbleton. 
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White  Picotee  Edges. — Auntie  Cuckoo,  James  Skinner, 
Maggie  Paterson,  Mrs.  Crawley,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fleming,  Mrs.  Joliu 
Welsh,  Mrs.  Neilson,  and  Wonder. 

Yellow  Picotee  Edges. — John  Carrie,  Monarch,  James 
Robert  Welsh,  Mrs.  Alexander  Ingram,  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Wm. 
Melville,  William  Robinson,  and  William  Ziegler  Welsh. 

The  Pansies  represented  in  the  annexed  plate  were  drawn 
by  Miss  Duffield  just  as  they  appeared  ou  their  arrival  from 
Edinburgh,  whence  they  were  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
of  Waterloo  Place,  who  cultivate  these  and  many  other  hardy 
flowers  to  a  large  extent.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  ti  exaggerate  and  distort  flowers 
of  this  kind  in  plates  published  in  illustrated  periodicils  devoted 
to  horticulture.  We  believe  this  system  to  be  as  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  commercial  growers  as  it  is  distasteful  to 
all  who  love  flowers.  Many  may  have  seen  plates  showing 
Pansies  as  large  as  tea-saucers,  drawn  perfectly  round  by  the 
aid  of  the  compass,  and  as  hard  as  if  made  of  tin.  We  do  not 
say  that  Pansies  are  not  often  larger  and  finer  than  those  shown 
in  our  plate ;  the  present  state  of  colour-printing  will  not 
always  allow  of  preserving  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  colour 
of  well-drawn  designs  of  such  flowers ;  but  we  will  always 
endeavour  to  secure  designs  drawn  after  Nature,  and  never 
instruct  the  artist  to  follow  arbitrary  rules  as  to  form,  outline, 
and  size.  These  Pansies,  then,  have  no  pretensions  to  be  the 
ideal  beauties  desired  by  certain  cultivators,  but  they  will  be 
none  the  less  interesting  to  those  who  love  flowers  on  broader 
principles. 
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Hardy  Flowers. 

Carnations  and  Piooteea. — IE  these  have  continued  in  a 
healthy  condition  thua  far,  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  their 
favour  that  they  will  not  be  injured  by  spot  or  damping  off  now.  IE 
the  weather  is  fine,  the  glass  lights  should  be  removed  entirely  from 
dawn  until  dusk,  and  on  mild  nights  the  lights  should  be  tilted  ;  a 
free  circulation  of  air  is  conducive  to  the  continued  health  of  the 
plants.  The  damp,  thick  atmosphere  prevalent  about  large  towns, 
charged,  as  it  is,  with  sulphur,  is  much  more  hurtEul  to  the 
plants  than  frost.  They  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  gales  as 
Auriculas,  but  it  is  as  well  to  avoid  exposing  them  to  cold  east  winds. 
Clear  the  plants  from  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  remove  weeds  from 
the  pots  and  stir  the  snrEace.  Have  the  soil  properly  prepared  for 
potting,  and  put  in  a  dry  place.  It  is  not  wise  to  keep  the  soil  under 
cover  always  so  that  it  becomes  dusty-dry,  but  in  winter  it  ought  to 
be  placed  under  cover  long  enough  to  bring  it  into  good  condition 
for  use.  I  mix  it  up  at  once,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  use  when 
required.  A  good  compost  is  loam  of  a  turfy  nature  five  parts,  one 
part  rotten  manure,  and  oae  oE  leat.monld.  The  best  pots  are  those 
oE  7  in.,  8  in.,  and  9  in.  in  diameter.  Many  persona  use  10  in.  and 
11  in.,  but  they  are  not  necessary,  although  it  is  probably  much 
easier  to  layer  the  Grass  when  the  pota  are  large.  See  that  the  pots 
are  washed  and  placed  ready  for  use. 

Finks  in  Beds. — We  have  just  gone  over  the  beds,  picking  out 
the  weeds  and  carefully  removing  the  withered  leaves  at  the  base  of 
the  plants.  The  aurfaoe  of  the  ground  has  been  stirred  over  to  the 
■^epth  of  1  in.,  preaaing  the  planta  into  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
with  the  fingers.  Alternate  frosts  and  thaws  throw  the  planta  out 
of  the  ground,  and  the  leather-coated  grub  pays  nocturnal  visits  to 
the  plants.  They  eat  voraciously,  and  must  be  watched  at  night  with 
a  lamp,  or  they  may  be  found  by  day  buried  near  the  plant  just 
nnder  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  practised  eye  can  detect  the 
presence  of  the  grub  by  the  appearance  oE  the  ground  above  where 
it  is  hid. 

Pansy  Beds. — These  were  looked  over  at  the  same  time,  and 
tile  surface  stirred  up  in  the  same  way.  This  work  should  now  be 
done,  taking  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  when  the  weather  is 
fine.  It  Pansiea  have  been  wintered  in  pots,  they  should  now  be 
planted  out.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  it  ought  also  to  be  deeply 
trenched,  so  that  the  planta  may  be  able  to  carry  themselves  bravely 
over  the  hot  weather  in  summer.  Many  persona  complain  that 
Fansies  do  not  succeed  about  London  and  in  other  districts  of  the 
south  of  England.  They  certainly  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  they  do 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eagland  during  the  summer  months, 
but  in  spring  and  autumn  they  do  equally  well.  By  planting  in  rich 
soil  deeply  trenched,  and  placing  manure  on  the  surface  of  the  beds, 
and  watering  directly  hot  weather  sets  in,  they  will  do  very  well  in 
most  seasons- 


Cuttings  of  Herbaceous  Phloxes. — These  should  be  put  in 
if  they  are  sufficiently  long.  I  pot  the  cuttings  singly  in  thumb 
pota,  and  place  the  pots  on  a  gentle  hot-bed.  They  root 
very  quickly,  and,  if  well  managed,  will  flower  the  same  season.  The 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  in  handlights  out-of-doora,  but  they  do  not 
form  roots  so  quickly,  and  will  not  do  so  well.  If  the  plants  have  been 
wintered  in  frames,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  beds  of  rich  soil  at 
once  20  in.  apart.  The  early  flowering  section  P.  pyramidalia  does 
not  succeed  well  in  hot  districts  in  the  south,  but  the  late-flowering 
aection  P.  decussata  makes  a  glorious  display  either  in  beds  or  planted 
in  the  back  rows  oE  the  herbaceous  borders. 

Propagation  of  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  by  Cuttings. — 
The  Dahlia  roota  may  be  placed  thickly  together  in  boxes,  and  just 
covered  over  with  fine  soil.  Place  the  boxes  in  a  house  with  a  tern, 
perature  of  55°,  and  take  the  cuttings  when  they  are  2  in.  long.  They 
strike  freely  in  small  pots  plunged  in  bottom-heat  in  the  same  tern, 
perature.  I  generally  pot  my  choice  Hollyhocks,  and  from  each  stool 
a  number  of  growths  will  start ;  these  are  taken  off  with  a  heel 
attached  and  potted  in  light  soil,  the  same  as  Dahlia  cuttings.  The 
Hollyhock  is  also  propagated  by  grafting  the  cuttings  on  a  small 
portion  of  the  root  oE  another  plant.  It  is  best  not  to  water  for  a  few 
days.  Keep  them  shut  up  in  a  close  frame.  The  bottom. heat  for 
Hollyhocks  should  not  be  more  than  85°  ;  a  higher  temperature 
generating  steam  causes  the  cuttings  or  grafted  planta  to  damp  off. 

Top-dressing  Auriculas. — This  must  be  attended  to  early  this 
month,  especially  if  they  were  potted  in  May.  Planta  that  were 
potted  in  August  or  September  are  not  much  improved  by  top. 
dressing.  This  work  must  be  done  in  a  careful  manner,  else  more 
harm  may  be  done  to  the  plants,  from  injury  to  the  roots,  than  they 
will  receive  of  good  from  the  fresh  stimulant.  The  pots  may  be 
taken  into  a  shed,  and  the  work  could  be  done  in  wet  weather,  bat 
the  plants  must  not  be  uncovered  while  it  rains.  4  bout  1  io.  or  2  in. 
of  soil  may  be  removed  from  the  surface,  working  t  out  carefully 
with  a  label ;  a  portion  of  prepared  aoil  may  be  put  on  the  aurface  at 
once,  and  be  pressed  down  firmly  with  the  fingera.  During  this 
operation  all  decaying  leaves  and  other  matter  likely  to  cause  decay 
should  be  removed.  Green-fly  is  a  troubleaome  peat,  and  this  should 
be  cleared  off  with  a  small  camel-hair  brush.  If  the  plants  have 
been  much  infested  with  aphis,  a  careful  scrutiny  must  be  made  for 
it,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  the  planta  may  be  fumigated  with 
Tobacco-amoke  after  they  are  put  back  in  the  frame.  The  soil  for 
surface-dressing  should  be  richer  than  that  used  for  potting.  I  some, 
times  use  the  compost  that  had  been  prepared  for  Hyacinths ;  if  there 
is  any  of  it  left,  by  adding  mora  rotted  cow  manure  to  it,  just  enough 
to  make  the  material  about  equal  parts  loam  and  manure,  a  little 
pounded  charcoal  added  keepa  the  soil  sweet.  Many  of  the  trusses 
are  now  appearing,  and  from  this  time  the  plants  must  be  protected 
by  the  frames  baing  covered  with  mats  on  frosty  nights.  It  the  frosts 
are  severe,  double  mats  may  be  used.  Those  who  have  the  advantige 
of  heated  pits  for  their  plants  will  be  able  to  defy  frost,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  preserve  the  plants  from  injury.  Low  pita  where 
the  planta  can  be  placed  near  the  glass  are  best  for  Auriculas.  The 
temperature  need  not  fall  below  35°  on  any  occasion.  Air  the  f  ramea 
or  pits  as  freely  as  possible,  but  if  high  winds  prevail,  the  lights  must 
be  tilted  on  the  side  oppoaite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Gladioli. — These  are  auch  useful  flowers  for  cutting  to  decorate 
large  vases  and  for  other  purposes,  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  their 
flowering  period  should  be  prolonged.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pot  a 
number  of  the  largest  roota  of  the  earliest  flowering  sorts.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  are  protected  from  frost ;  and  after 
they  are  started,  plant  them  out  on  an  early  border.  I  manage  to 
protect  them  from  frost  by  inverting  a  flower.pot  over  each  plant. 
Should  frost  threaten  at  night,  the  pota  are  removed  in  the  morning, 
when  the  danger  ia  over.  The  aoil  uaed  to  pot  the  bulba  should  be 
good  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  fourth  part  ot  leaf-mould.  A  little  clean 
sharp  sand  should  be  placed  under  and  over  the  bulbs. — J.  Douslas, 
Lonford  Hall,  Il/orcl. 

Orchids  and   Orchid   Houses. 

The  effect  produced  in  an  Orchid  house  by  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  plants  is  a  matter  worthy  ot  consideration.  Par  the 
greaterportionof  these  plants  are  epiphytal,  and,  consequently,  they  are 
in  a  more  natural  position  when  grown  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  and  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  than  otherwise,  and  the  situation  is  much  more  in 
accordance  with  their  naturally  grotesque  appearance.  Another  advan- 
tage to  plants  individually  so  treated  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  the  most 
favourable  position  for  making  strong,  robust  growth,  consequent  upon 
their  being  nearer  the  roof  glass,  and  thus  under  the  infiueneeof  a  greater 
amount  of  light  than  when  placed  upon  stages  in  a  lower  position.  There 
is  one  considerable  drawback  to  the  principal  bulk  of  the  plants  in  a  house 
being  grown  in  this  way ;  it  is  that  without  care  the  drip  from  them  after 
the  operation  of  watering  acts  injuriously  upon  such  plants  as  occapy  the 
stages  underneath;  but  with  care  this  can  generally  be  avoided  with 
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comparatively  little  loss  o£  space.  There  is  also  another  disadvantage, 
especially  in  laouses  that  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  admit  a  maximum  of 
light  to  the  inmates ;  the  suspended  plants  necessarily  shade  those  below 
them  to  a  considerablo  extent,  but  this  in  a  great  measure  may  be  rectified 
by  having  the  houses  in  situations  where  there  are  no  objects  existent 
to  intercept  light,  a  condition  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  to 
which,  if  due  consideration  had  been  given,  half  the  Orchid  houses  now  in 
existence  throughout  the  country  would  have  been  differently  situated. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  construction  of  the  houses,  so  as  to  have  them 
built  in  a  way  to  admit  all  the  light  possible.  The  low,  dark  erections  too 
generally  seen,  either  lean-to's,  run  up  against  existing  walls  to  save  cost, 
or  if  span-roofed,  the  sides  and  ends  composed  of  brick,  the  roof  only  being 
glass,  are  a  result  of  the  most  short-sighted  economy  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  imagine  in  providing  places  wherein  to  grow  these,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  plants.  True,  there  are  some  species  that  will  not  succeed 
under  the  influence  of  strong  light,  but  these  are  comparatively  few,  and 
if  a  good  number  be  suspended  from  the  roof,  these  may  be  made  to  do 
duty  in  reducing  the  amount  of  light  to  such  as  only  require  it  in  limited 
quantities. 

Evils  of  Shading  Orchids. — In  the  case  of  the  few  Orchids  that 
will  not  bear  full  exposure  to  light,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  subdue  it  in 
keeping  with  their  requirements.  This  is  a  subject  I  have  before  urged,  yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  to  it  too  often.  If  ever  an  individual  plant  of  any 
Orchid  is  seen  possessing  more  than  usual  strength  and  substance  in  either 
bulb  or  leaf,  as  is  generally  the  case  both  combined,  it  will  almost  invari- 
ably be  found  to  have  been  grown  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass,  either 
near  the  roof  or  up  to  the  side-lights  or  end  of  the  house.  The  attempt, 
under  artificial  cultivation,  to  imitate  the  dense  shade  existing  in  the 
evergreen  forests,  where  many  of  the  species  are  found  indigenous,  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  necessary  in  a  cultivated  state,  has  been  most 
fatal  in  its  results  ;  the  difference  in  our  too  often  leaden  atmosphere, 
contiusted  with  the  all  but  contiaued  cloudless  sky  in  tropical  countries, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  combined  with  the  totally 
different  effect  produced  upon  the  plants  by  the  necessary  more  or  less 
confined  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in  which  they  were 
grown,  as  compared  with  the  open  air,  even  where  this  was  reeking  with 
moisture.  This  most  essential  element  —  light — is  so  potent  in  its 
influence,  that  it  will  often  go  far  to  compensate  for  other  conditions  of 
an  adverse  nature  to  which  plants  maybe  subjected.  For  instance,  I  have 
seen  such  species  as  Yanda  ccerulea,  indigenous,  as  it  is,  to  the  high  cool 
district  of  Khasya,  continue  to  grow  strong  and  vigorous  in  a  temperature 
many  degrees  too  hot  for  any  Orchid  when  suspended  with  its  head 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass  in  a  very  light  house  ;  and  this  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  many  that  I  have  seen  bearing  out  this  view. 

Modern  Orchid  Houses. — We  seldom  now  meet  with  an  Orchid 
house  pleasing  in  appearance,  as  was  usual  when  th  ese  plants  were  less  gene- 
rally grown.  Many  who  only  commence  with  a  few  gradually  go  further, 
until  they  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  possession  of 
almost  every  known  species,  amongst  which  there  are  numbers  in  nearly 
every  genus  so  far  inferior  to  others  as  not  to  deserve  a  place ;  the  evils 
resulting  from  this  are,  that  the  labour  attending  the  whole  becomes  so 
great,  that  none  receive  the  attention  they  require  ;  the  next  is,  that  the 
plants  are  crowded  together  of  ten  as  thick  as  the  pots  will  stand,  which  is 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  whole.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  now 
to  see  whole  houses  filled  with  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Lycastes, 
and  the  like  huddled  together  as  close  as  a  bed  of  winter  Onions,  with 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  even  surface  except  the  few  plants 
that  happen  to  be  in  flower.  In  Orchid  growing,  as  in  all  other  things, 
selections  of  the  best,  and  only  the  best,  are  always  the  most  satisfactory. 
Where  a  large  number  of  plants  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  their  weight 
is  a  considerable  strain  upon  the  rafters,  to  meet  which  it  is  necessary  to 
have  these  well  tied  together  with  iron  rods  ;  but  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  introduce  a  moderately  light  iron  framework  immediately  under 
but  independent  of  the  roof,  yet  so  placed  as  to  exclude  little  or  no  light, 
on  which  to  hang  the  plants.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  Dendrobes 
that  are  naturally  of  a  drooping  habit  usually  grown  in  baskets,  most  of 
the  others,  such  as  D.  nobile,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  formosum, 
and  others  of  similar  habit  are  seen  when  in  flower  to  better  efi'ect 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  a  basket  tnan  when  tied  upright  in  pots  in  the 
more  ordinary  way;  the  growth  they  make  and  flowering  capabilities 
grown  in  such  a  position  are  far  in  advance  of  what  are  made  when 
further  from  the  roof.  There  are  some  species,  such  as  Dendrobium 
albo-sanguineum,  that  generally  refuse  to  grow  altogether  unless  sus- 
pended. There  are  no  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted  wherein  the 
substance  and  enduring  properties  of  the  flowers  are  so  much  influenced 
by  the  conditions  under  which  growth  is  made  as  Orchids,  frequently 
to  the  extent  of  their  lasting  quite  double  the  length  of  time. 

Orchid  Baskets. — When  Orchids  are  to  be  suspended  in  considerable 
numbers,  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose  a  material  of  which  to  have  the  bas- 
kets made  that  is  light,  will  look  well,  and  last  long.  The  objection  to  iron 
wire  is,  that  even  when  galvanised,  it  soon  becomes  rusty,  in  addition 
to  which  the  roots  getting  interlaced  round  it,  the  plants  cannot  be  got 
out  without  these  roots  being  broken  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew 
the  material.  Copper  wire  baskets  are  expensive,  and  with  them  the 
same  objection  exists  as  to  the  roots.  The  rustic  earthenware  baskets, 
though  handsome  and  enduring,  are  considerable  in  weight;  the  nice- 
looking  baskets  made  of  Maple  and  similar  woods  with  the  bark  on,  and 
others  of  a  like  perishable  character,  are  so  far  objectionable  that  they 
soon  rot,  and  when  far  decomposed  the  roots  force  their  way  right  into 
the  wet,  spongy  mass,  often  causing  their  destruction.  The  best  baskets 
I  have  ever  tried  or  seen  are  made  of  fossil  Bog  Oak.    They  are  light. 


easily  made,  will  last  long,  and  are  unexceptionable  in  appearance.  This 
wood  is  easily  worked  ;  it  splits  up  readily  ;  and  if  used  1  in.  in  dianieter, 
it  will  last  a  dozen  years  or  more.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  its 
use  is  that  it  does  not  rot  right  through  like  other  timber  ;  the  decay  is  all 
from  the  outside,  and  it  will  hold  together  till  gradually  reduced  in 
thickness  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pencil.  The  most  effective  collection  of 
Orchids  I  have  ever  seen  was  a  very  select  lot,  the  greater  portion  sus- 
pended in  baskets  made  of  this  material,  with  a  moderate  number  occupy- 
ing the  stages  below,  consisting  of  such  plants  as  Lycastes,  2ygopetalums, 
Vandas,  Miltonias,  and  others  of  similar  character.  Even  such  species  as 
Calanthe  vestita,  when  grown  in  baskets  near  the  roof,  will  attain  a  size  of 
bulb  with  proportionate  flowering  capabilities  such  as  I  have  never  seen 
more  than  half  equalled  by  this  plant  when  set  on  stages  in  the  usual 
way.  Bog  Oak  can  be  obtained  from  most  of  the  north  of  England 
peat  districts  at  the  cost  of  ordinary  firewood.  Spring-blooming 
Cattleyas,  such  as  Mossite,  Warneri,  amethystina,  and  any  that  flower 
after  a  rest  from  the  preceding  season's  growth,  as  also  Lcelia 
purpurata,  elegans,  and  others  of  a  like  description  often  suffer  at 
this  season  through  the  flower-sheaths  decaying  ;  they  usually  turn  black 
and  become  wet  and  rotten  ;  and  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  the 
flowers,  now  in  the  shape  of  small  terminal  buds  on  the  extremity  of  the 
bulbs  enclosed  by  the  sheaths,  frequently  are  destroyed  by  the  wet, 
putrid  mass.  As  soon  as  ever  the  sheaths  are  observed  to  be  thus 
affected  they  should  be  split  open  from  the  top  down  about  one-half 
their  length,  which  will  very  soon  cause  them  to  dry  up.  I  have  tried 
splitting  them  down  to  the  bottom,  or  cutting  them  off  altogether,  but 
when  so  treated  the  flower-bud  frequently  dies — I  believe,  through  the 
cause  of  sudden  exposure  to  the  light,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  Cattleyas  flower  from  bulbs  that  have  formed  no  sheath  at  all,  but 
simply  been  furnished  with  the  small  terminal  bud  unenclosed. — T. 
Baines. 

Conservatories. 

These  should  now  be  gay  with  Dutch  bulbs,  Cyclamens,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  forced  shrubs,  Epacrises,  Heaths, 
Acacias,  and  a  few  other  plants.  The  pretty  water  plant  Aponogeton 
distachyon  now  in  full  flower  both  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse 
and  in  cold  frames  is  so  easily  grown,  that  a  large  inverted  bell-glass,  or 
flower-pot,  or  pan  with  all  holes  stopped  up  forms  a  sufficient  home  for  it. 
Pot,  cut  back,  and  start  into  growth  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  green- 
house some  Fuchsias  and  Lemon-scented  Verbenas.  Some  Cineraria  seed 
may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat,  to  furnish  flowers  late  in  autumn  ;  and  young 
Cyclamens  may  be  pricked  off  into  pots  or  pans.  Mignonette  should  now 
be  sown  in  pots  for  early  blooming ;  plants  of  it  that  are  up  shpuld  be 
thinned,  and  Tree  Mignonette  should  be  trained  and  tied  into  proper 
form.  Tropffiolums  should  be  trained  twice  a  week,  and  as  soon  as  their 
flower-buds  are  well  set,  weak  manure-water  maybe  freely  given  to  them. 
Remove  dead  leaves  from  all  plants  in  pots,  and  stir  and  top-dress  the  soil. 
Divide  and  re-pot  plants  of  Isolepis  gracilis,  and  place  them  for  a  time  in 
a  moist  heat,  Selaginellas  may  also  be  separated  and  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  admixture 
of  sharp  sand.  Borders  of  these  little  plants  may  also  be  renovated.  If 
a  good  stock  of  seedling  Ferns  be  at  hand,  one  or  two  of  a  sort  may  be 
inserted  in  a  pot  containing  Hyacinths  and  Tulips ;  they  hide  the  surface- 
soil,  and  render  the  pots  more  pleasing  in  appearance.  Greenhouse 
Ferns  should  be  kept  as  dormant  as  possible  yet,  especially  such  as 
are  deciduous,  and  also  hardy  Ferns  in  pots,  but  a  dust-dry  condition  is 
injurious. 

Indoor  Prult  and  Forcing  Department. 

Pines. — Prepare  a  good  stock  of  soil  for  potting  these,  and  lay  it 
under  cover  for  some  time  prior  to  using  it.  Water  the  plants  but 
sparingly,  avoiding  too  much  drought,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  soddened 
condition  of  the  soil.  For  stock  plants  maintain  a  night  temperature  of 
70°  and  a  bottom-heat  of  80^  ;  lO''  lower  temperature  will  be  quite  enough 
for  succession  plants,  which  should  not  be  excited  till  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Vines. — These  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  any  of  last  year's  fruit 
till  now,  and  if  any  bunches  are  still  hanging  on  them  they  should  be  cut 
off  at  once,  with  pieces  of  the  wood  attached  to  them,  inserted  in  bottles 
of  water  and  kept  in  the  fruit-room  ;  this  allows  the  Vines  to  be  properly 
pruned,  and  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  starting  into  growth  at  any  time 
when  required.  Give  some  manure-water  to  pot  Vines  that  are  swelling 
fruit,  and  keep  them  in  a  brisk,  moist  temperature ;  65°,  with  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  a  little  air,  are  necessary  for  such  as  are  in  bloom. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.— Syringe  trees  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines that  have  set  their  fruit,  and  attend  to  disbudding  and  watering, 
whether  the  plants  are  in  pots  or  borders.  Keep  Figs  in  pois  in  a. 
bottom-heat  of  from  75°  to  80°;  if  maintained  by  means  of  fermenting 
material,  so  much  the  better.  Syringe  daily  and  supply  water  moderately. 
Keep  those  for  late  work  in  sheds  or  turned  on  their  sides  under  stages 
quite  dry. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — In  preparing  for  Cucumbers  place  a 
little  mound  of  good  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  over  the  manure,  and 
let  it  rise  to  within  6  in.  of  the  glass ;  one  mound  under  each  light  is 
sufficient.  Shift  seedling  Cucumbers  into  larger  pots,  and  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  pinch  out  the  top  of  the  leading  shoot.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  both  in  pits  and  frames  for  Cucumbers  and  newly- 
planted-out  Melons. 

Strawberry  Plants. — Keep  up  a  succession  of  these ;  early  Peach 
houses  or  Vineries  will  be  good  positions  for  the  earliest  batch  ;  succes- 
sion fruit  houses  for  the  next  earliest  crop,  and  frames  for  a  Jate  supply. 
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Hardy  Fruits. 

Fruit-Buds  and  Birds. — During  this  month  birds  often  greatly 
damage  the  bloom-buds  of  bush  fruits.  See  that  the  trees  that  were 
threaded  over  some  time  since,  or  syringed  with  lime  and  soot-water, 
are  effectually  protected ;  if  the  thread  has  become  black,  or  been  removed 
by  the  wind,  run  a  few  more  strands  round  each  bush,  or  apply  more 
of  the  lime  mixture  with  the  syringe.  Such  appliances  cost  little  ia 
labour  or  material  compared  with  the  loss  of  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  trees  by  the  bloom  spurs  being  destroyed. 

Standard  Apples  or  Pears  that  have  been  planted  through  the 
autumn  and  wintei-,  eveu  if  staked  at  the  time,  should  be  examined  to 
see  that  it  has  been  done  effectually  before  the  March  winds  begin  to 
blow,  for  they  will  be  injured  if  not  well  secured. 

Peaehes,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on  open  walls  will  require 
immediate  attention  iu  the  way  of  pruning  and  nailing,  for  if  these  ope- 
rations be  deferred  too  long,  the  buds  get  so  prominent  as  to  be  knocked 
off  in  quantities  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Apricots,  bearing,  as 
they  do,  a  good  deal  on  spurs,  do  not  require  so  free  a  use  of  the  knife  as 
the  others.  On  the  contrary,  as  much  of  the  wood  should  be  nailed  in 
close  to  the  wall  as  possible,  as  on  a  frosty  night  the  bloom  thus  situated 
will  frequently  escape,  where  such  as  is  further  from  the  wall  gets 
destroyed.  Do  not  leave  the  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  too 
crowded,  and  in  pruning  reduce  them  to  something  like  two-thirds  their 
original  length,  as  near  as  may  be,  always  cutting  back  to  wood  buds, 
which  are  easily  discernable  from  their  long  pointed  shape  as  compared 
with  the  round  blossom  buds.  If  the  shoots  be  strong,  they  will  contain 
numbers  of  double  bloom  buds,  with  a  wood  bud  in  the  middle ;  this 
centre  bud  will  form  a  leader,  without  which  the  fruit  will  not  swell  freely. 
Sufficient  foresight  should  always  be  exercised  in  pruning  Peaches  and 
Kectarines  to  see  that  provision  is  made  to  supply  the  trees  in  all  parts 
with  young  wood  for  the  coming  year,  that  is,  by  cutting  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  last  season's  shoots  out  to  near  the  point  from  which  they 
spring,  and  where  there  usually  exists  several  wood  buds,  the  best  placed 
of  which  should  be  gi'own  on  to  form  a  shoot  for  tying  in  the  following 
year  in  place  of  older  wood,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  remove.  For 
the  same  reason,  in  pruning  at  the  present  time,  it  is  well  to  out  out  any 
long,  straggling  branches  that  have  no  bearing  wood  upon  them,  except 
near  or  at  their  extreme  points.  In  pruning  these  trees,  obviously  the 
first  consideration  must  be  the  current  season's  crop,  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  little  forethought,  the  operator  will  easily  see  where  it  is 
advisable  to  encourage  a  shoot  for  next  year's  bearing.  It  is  the  want  of 
this  kind  of  attention  that  reduces  numbers  of  these  trees  to  nothing  but 
strong,  bare  wood,  unfruitful  except  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Young 
trees  are  in  the  same  way  often  spoilt  by  leaving  the  strong  shoots  too 
long,  instead  of  shortening  them  well  back.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  at  whatever  point  the  shoots  of  such  trees  are  out  back  to 
from  that  point,  several  young  shoots  will  usually  push,  but  not  lower 
down  nearer  the  bSse ;  consequently  it  will  readily  be  seen  where  next 
year's  shoots  should  be  induced  to  spring  from,  so  as  to  properly  furnish 
the  future  tree. 

As  soon  as  a  tree  is  pruned,  nail  it  at  once.  The  right  way  to  proceed 
in  this  is  to  begin  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  taking  a  branch  straight 
upwards,  selecting  for  this,  as  near  as  the  eye  can  decide,  the  one  that  will 
leave  an  equal  portion  of  the  tree  on  each  side,  and  nail  this  in  regularly 
over  the  allotted  space.  This  applies,  in  pruning  and  nailing,  to  both 
dwarf  and  standard  trees  of  the  above-named  fruits.  Therj  is  another 
matter  to  which  trainers  should  attend,  and  that  is,  never  to  nail  the 
shoots  too  tightly.  Every  shoot  ought  to  have  double  its  thickness  of 
room  allowed  in  the  shreds,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  thickening.  It  is  also 
most  essential  not  to  bruise  the  bark,  as  there  are  no  trees  so  liable  to 
gum,  if  the  bark  be  bruised,  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

When  the  mornings  are  frosty,  manure  may  be  wheeled  on  to  open 
quarters ;  the  remains  of  spent  crops,  such  as  Cabbage  or  Brussels  Sprouts, 
should  be  cleared  off,  and  preparations  made  for  other  crops.  Make  new 
plantations  of  Strawberries,  if  such  was  not  done  in  autumn.  Make  new 
plantations  of  Horseradish,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Rhubarb,  Garlic, 
Shallots,  and  Rocambole  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  6  in.  asunder 
in  the  rows.  Tansy,  Tarragon,  and  some  other  herbs  should  have 
their  crowns  divided,  and  fresh  plantations  made,  if  necessary,  with 
the  divisions.  A  bed  of  Parsley  should  be  hooped  over  expressly  for 
winter  use,  and  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  frost  some  Pea-stakes, 
evergreen  boughs,  mats,  or  any  other  material  at  hand,  should  be  thrown 
over  the  hoops ;  and  should  very  severe  frost  set  in,  some  Fern  should 
even  be  placed  over  the  whole.  Some  Chives  for  early  use  may  likewise 
be  protected ;  also  some  Parsnips  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes ;  in  fact,  the 
two  latter  should  be  lifted  altogether,  the  first  to  be  stored  and  the  room 
given  to  other  crops,  the  last  to  be  replanted.  Turn  manure  heaps  at  the 
same  time,  saving  the  roughest  litter  for  protecting  vegetables  and  for 
covering  frames ;  the  more  decayed  part  can  be  used  for  spring  cropping. 
Manure  and  leaves  for  hot-beds  should  also  be  turned  and  well  mixed 
together.  Tools  should  be  repaired,  baskets  mended,  canvas  screens  for 
protecting  fruit  trees  put  in  order,  nets  for  placing  over  seeds  got  ready 
for  that  purpose,  and  many  other  things  done  for  which  time  cannot  be 
spared  hereafter. 

Walks  and  Weeds. — Where  gravel  has  got  black  and  unsightly, 
3  in.  or  4  in.  of  the  surface  should  be  turned,  and,  if  deficient  in  gravel, 
some  should  be  added  to  the  top,  giving  the  whole  a  thorough  rolhng  as 
the  work  proceeds.     The   walks  in  a  kitchen  garden,  where  anything 


approaching  an  orderly  system  of  gardening  is  attempted,  should  be  as 
well  drained  and  constructed  as  those  in  the  pleasure  ground.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  go  over  walks  generally,  and  hand-pick  all  weeds,  whilst  the 
surface  is  soft.  Market  gardeners  who  grow  for  profit,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
calculate  the  return  they  expect  to  get  for  every  shilling  they  expend  in 
labour,  set  an  example  in  respect  to  weeds  that  amateurs  and  others  would 
do  well  to  follow.  With  them  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  at  any  season 
to  find  a  bushel  of  weeds  on  an  acre;  their  system  is  to  destroy  every 
weed  as  soon  as  it  vegetates,  by  frequently  stirring  the  ground. 

Forcing  Early  Potatoes  and  Carrots. 

Look  to  those  seed  Potatoes  placed  in  shallow  boxes  for  sprouting  and 
planting  next  month ;  they  should  now  be  pushing  strong  sprouts 
hard  and  green,  that  is  if  they  are  in  a  place  in  which  they  can  receive 
sufficient  light.  They  will  generally  get  enough  if  the  boxes  are  placed 
under  a  greenhouse  stage  or  on  the  floor  of  a  cold  Vinery,  or  iu  a  shed  or 
empty  room  of  any  sort  where  there  is  enough  light  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weakly.  Some  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  equal  quantities, 
if  the  latter  are  at  hand,  should  be  got  ready  to  make  up  slight  hotbeds 
for  early  Potatoes  and  Carrots,  Let  these  fermenting  materials  be  well 
shaken  together  and  allowed  to  lay  for  ten  days  or  so,  turning  them  over 
once  during  that  time  to  sweeten,  then  make  up  the  beds  about  2  ft. 
thick,  and  at  once  apply  the  frame,  iu  which  put  about  10  in.  of  soil  in  a 
moderately  dry  state,  and  plant  about  4  in.  deep  any  early  Kidney  varieties. 
These  are  the  most  suitable  for  forcing,  as  they  do  not  make  such  large 
tops  as  some  others  ;  place  the  tubers  10  in.  asunder  in  the  rows,  which 
should  be  14  in.  apart ;  room  will  thus  be  left  for  a  thin  crop  of  Radishes, 
which  should  be  sown  at  once  over  the  surface,  raking  in  the  seed.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  a  bed  of  this  kind  getting  too  hot,  yet  over-heating 
does  sometimes  occur,  thereby  injuring  the  Potato  plants  that  are  in  the 
centre.  When  the  bed  is  made  and  soiled,  insert  a  trial  stick  right  down 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  this  can  be  drawn  out  daily  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
felt  so  as  to  ascertain  the  heat,  which  should  not  rise  above  70'.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  .about  the  temperature,  plunge  a  thermometer  in  the  bed, 
and  if  it  indicates  more  than  the  heat  just  named,  get  a  stout  stake  and 
drive  it  right  into  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  the  centre  in  several  places, 
leaving  the  holes  so  made  open  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  allow  the  heat  to 


Carrots. — A  bed  for  Early  French  Horn  Carrots  may  now  be  made, 
and  soiled  to  the  same  depth  as  for  the  Potatoes.  Let  the  seed  be  sown 
at  once  in  rows  8  in.  apart,  covering  it  with  i  in.  or  so  of  soil.  If  a  good 
body  of  warm  leaves  is  at  hand,  the  manure  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, or  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  it  need  be  used,  in  which  case  the 
beds  may  be  made  up  at  once  without  further  pi  epaiution  of  the  materials, 
as  leaves  are  not  liable  to  get  too  hot.  Give  air  every  day  as  soon  as  the 
crop  appears  above  ground.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
autumn-sown  Cauliflower  or  Lettuce  plants,  a  few  seeds  of  these  may  be 
sown  iu  pans  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  beds  such  as  the  above,  where  they 
will  soon  vegetate,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  bo 
pricked  out  in  a  frame  or  under  hand-lights,  from  which  they  should  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  open  ground. 

Diary. 

February  11. — Sowing  on  early  borders  Early  Short  Horn  Carrots 
and  Radishes.  Putting  iu  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  and  of  Solanum  capsi- 
castrum.  Re-potting  a  late  batch  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Earthing 
up  early  Potatoes  in  frames,  and  renovating  the  linings.  Levelling  down 
and  preparing  ground  for  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips.  Breaking  up  loam 
and  peat  for  potting  Pines,  and  putting  it  into  Vineries  to  warm. 

Feb.  12. — Potting  smooth  Cayenne  Pines,  and  re-arranging  another 
house.  Sowing  Cucumber  and  Melon  seed,  also  a  little  more  Sweet  Basil 
and  Borage.  Forking  over  and  levelling  down  Celery  ground  for  Peas. 
Planting  a  frame  with  Potatoes  that  had  been  previously  brought  forward 
iu  boxes.  Looking  over  all  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  staked,  and  supply, 
ing  them  with  new  stakes  and  ties  where  required. 

Feb.  13. — Sowing  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing sorts,  viz.,  the  Student,  Maltese,  and  Hollow  Crowned.  Potting 
LUium  auratum,  and  putting  it  into  gentle  heat.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and  a  few  more  Vine  eyes.  Thinning  out 
Radishes.  Forking  amongst  herbaceous  plants,  and  digging  flower 
borders. 

Feb.  14. — Sowing  a  box  each  of  Carter's  Dwarf  Crimson  and  Sand- 
ringham  White  Celery.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Crotons,  and 
dwarf  Ageratums.  Potting  off  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  also  Coleus  and 
Alternantheras.  Removing  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  from 
Melon  pits  to  late  Vineries.  Stopping  and  tying  down  young  shoots  in 
the  early  Vinery.  Getting  all  digging  and  trenching  finished  up  as  fast 
as  the  weather  will  permit. 

Feb.  15. — Sowing  a  few  rows  of  Prickly  Spinach ;  also  Mammoth 
Long-pod  Beans  and  a  box  of  Golden  Pyrethrum.  Emptying  Cucumber 
and  Melon  pits,  and  refilling  them  with  fermenting  material.  Getting 
Peas  that  had  previously  been  sown  in  turf  planted  in  rough  frames. 
Disbudding  Peach  trees  iu  the  early  house.  Cleaning  up  the  pleasure 
ground,  and  rolling  down  all  turf  and  gravel  that  require  it. 

Feb.  16. — Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  off  Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias,  and  Tomatoes.  Shifting  Humea  elegans,  also  a  few  pots  of 
Musk,  and  getting  in  a  good  batch  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Giving  the 
early  Vinery  and  Peach  house  a  good  watering  with  warm  water.  Pass- 
ing a  camel's-hair  brush  over  Strawberry  blooms  to  assist  them  to  set. 
Looking  over  Grapes  iu  bottles,  removing  any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up 
the  bottles  where  required.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes, 
Pears,  and  Apples. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset, 
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{Continued  from  page  105.J 
Tlie  Plant. 

The  fact  that  a  perfect  plant  will  spring  from  a  detached 
shoot,  or  bud,  or  even  from  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of 
another  plant,  under  certain  conditions,  as  well  as  from 
a  seed,  is  a  great  aid  in  comprehending  the  significance  of 
the  transformations  to  which  different  parts  of  a  plant  are 
liable,  and  enables  the  student  to  accept  without  hesitation  the 
theory  of  the  nature  and  morphological  affinities  of  the 
different  organs  as  explained  further  on.  Taking  the  whole  of 
tl  e  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the  lower  cryptogams,  or 
what  are  popularly  termed  flowerless  plants,  it  presents  an 
inexhaustible  diversity  of  forms,  varying  from  1-10,000  part  of 
an  inch,  as  the  Bacteria,  mentioned   again  below,  to  450  ft.  in 


C  -     B  .A. 

Fig.  3. — Some  of  the  varieties  in  the  Bhape  of  cells  forming  vegetable  tissues. 

length  or  height,  as  some  of  the  Australian  Gum  trees.  Each 
of  these  organisms  is  in  itself  a  perfect  plant,  endowed  with 
vital  phenomena.  The  minute  structure  or  anatomy  of  plants 
will  be  treated  separately,  but  it  may  be  useful  in  rendering 
more  intelligible  what  follows  to  give  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion in  this  place.  All  parts  of  all  plants  are  builc  up  of 
various  modifications  of  cells  or  hollow  sacs  (fig.  3),  which 
may  remain  hollow,  and  independent,  or  eventually  become 
filled  with  solid  matter,  or  the  partitions  between  some  of 
them  may  disappear,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  long  cylin- 
drical cells.    The  cells  collectively  constitute  the   vegetable 


Fig.  4  —A  colony  of  Volvo-?  globator  a  spherical  umon  of  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate plants,  the  ordmary  diameter  of  the  whole  colony  being  about  one- 
thirrjeth  of  an  inch,  and  the  separate  plants  about  one-five-himdredth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

tissue,  of  which  different  kinds  are  distinguished.  Broadly 
speaking,  vegetable  tissue  differs  fundamentally  from  animal 
tissue  in  that  each  of  its  constituent  cells  contains  the  vital 
principle  which  may  or  can  give  birth  to  a  separate  plant.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  modifications  of  cells  are  known  to  possess 
this  property,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  do  at  some  stages 
of  their  existence.  What  takes  place  in  the  leaves  of  Bryo- 
phyllum  (fig.  1)  occasionally  occurs  in  other  parts,  instances  of 
which  will  be  given  in  treating  specially  of  the  reproduction 
or  propagation  of  plants. 

Minute  Plants.— Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
vegetable  life,  where  the  individuals  are  so  minute  as  to  be 


absolutely  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and  whose  forms  can 
only  be  detected  by  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  microscopes 
hitherto  constructed,  they  are  extremely  simple  in  structure, 
many  of  them  consisting  of  a  single  cell  only  ;  others  of  chains 
of  cells,  with  every  gradation  up  to  the  most  complex  struc- 
tures.   Among  the  most  minute  are  the  Bacteria,  an  obscure 


race  of  organisms,  often  associated  with  diseases  of  men  and 
animals ;  whether  they  are  the  cause  or  consequence  of  disease 
is  still,perhaps,an|unsolved  problem.  The  microscopic  unicellular 
organisms  are  many  of  them  exceedingly  elegant  and  beautiful, 
and  are  of  some  simple  form  or  variously  branched ;  they  live 
separately  or  in  colonies.  Volvox  globator  (fig.  4),  for  instance, 
is  social,  and  lives  in  families  or  colonies  enclosed  in  a  common 
membrane.     Each  of  the  individuals  is  provided  with  two  tails, 


Fig,  6. — A  very  highly  magnified  representation  of  Hellopelta  Miiii,  an  elegant 
one-celled  alga  found  in  Guano. 

or  cilia,  which  penetrate  the  membrane,  and  give  the  whole 
colony  a  revolving  motion.  Figs,  5  and  6  are  highly  magnified 
representations  of  two  members  of  a  numerous  family  called 
the  Diatomacece,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  siliceous 
beautifully  marked  coatings.  Ascending  in  the  scale  of  plant- 
life,  a  gradually  greater  complexity  of  structure  is  met  with, 
and  greater  differentiation  of  organs,  associated  with  a  greater 
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distinction  and  separation  of  functions.  But  although  some 
of  the  sea-weeds  are  almost  trees  both  as  regards  size  and 
forin,  they  present  no  difierentiation  of  parts  into  stem  and 
leaves,  &c.  It  is  the  same  wibh  the  fungi  (figs.  7  and  8).  Some 
of    these  live   entirely  underground,  as   the  Truffle;    whilst 


Fig.  7. — Boletus  edulis  (reduced),  the  spores  very  highly  magnified.    Ko 
distinction  of  stem  and  leaf  in  the  plant. 

others  have  an  intricate  underground  growth  called  the  myce- 
lium (spawn),  but  the  spore-producing  part  appears  above- 
ground— the  Mushroom,  for  example.  Passing  without  notice 
some  of  the  smaller  groups,  the  Mosses  are  the  first  in  which 
we  find  a  differentiation  of  stem  and  leaves   (fig.  9).     In  the 


Mosses  we  also  find  a  distinct  kind  of  fruit,  but  it  does  not 
come  within  our  province  to  describe  its  nature  here,  especially 
as  it  is  very  complicated.  This  passing  allusion  to  the  lower 
cryptogams  is  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention  merely 
to  the  existence  of  forms  exhibiting  a  gradual  transition, 
as  it  were,  to  a  more  highly-organised  condition,  such  as  we 
find  in  most  cultivated  plants. 

Fbens.— The  first  group  of  plants,  or  the  lowest  as  regards 
organization,  which  concerns  us  more  closely  are  the  Ferns 
(fig.  10).  In  most  Ferns  there  is  a  distinct  stem  and 
leaves.  The  stem  may  be  erect,  as  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  or  it  may  be  creeping,  either  above  or  beneath  the 


surface  of  the  soil.  Sometimes  it  is  almost  obsolete,  and  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  crowded  together  close  to  the  ground. 
The  leaves  vary  very  much  in  form  and  manner  of    division, 


Fig.  9.— Various  forms  of  Moss,  showing  distinct  stems  and  leaves. 

being  many  times  divided,  as  in  fig.  10,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  branches  bearing  numerous  small  leaves,  or  they  are 
undivided,  as  in  the  Hart's  Tongue  Fern.  For  reasons,  more 
fully  explained  elsewhere,  the  leaves  of  Ferns  are  termed 
fronds.  The  principal  reason  is  that  they  bear  a  kind  of 
fructification,  usually  on  the  under  surface  or  margin,  but 
sometimes  on  differently  shaped  ones.  Thus  in  Ferns, 
although  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  differentiation  of  the 
plant  into  stem  and  leaves,  the  latter  are  clearly  not  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  of  Fennel,  for  example ;  but 
what  is  important  to  note  is  the  absence  of  flowers.  Never- 
theless, a  Fern  produces  something  analagous  to  seed.  An 
examination  of  the  fructification,  such  as  we  find  on  the  fronds 


.  10. — Alsophila  excelsa,  or  Tree  Fern,  much  reduced. 


of  Ferns,  with  the  naked  eye  reveals  little ;  but  with  an  ordi- 
nary pocket  lens  we  are  able  to  distinguish  clusters  (naked  or 
covered  with  scales)  of  bodies  as  represented  in  fig.  11.  Bach 
of  these  is  a  spore-case  (sporangium),  and  when  mature,  bursts 
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open,  freeing  a  fine  powder.  The  granules  of  this  powder  are 
very  minute,  and  diifer  so  materially  in  their  nature  from  the 
seed  of  flowering  plants,  although  they  play  the  same  part, 
that  they  have  received  the  distiuotive  appellation  of  spore. 
Under  the  head  of  germination  the  differences  in  the 
development  of  plants  from  spores  and  seeds  are  pointed 
out. 


Fig.  11.— Spore  cases  (sporangia)  of  a  Fern,  many  timea  magnified.  The 
figure  to  the  right  represents  a  closed  sporangium ;  the  other  has  burst, 
allowing  the  spores  to  escape. 

Different  Types  of  Floweuing  Plants. — The  next  step 
takes  us  to  flowering  plants,  three  types  of  which  will  be 
cursorily  examined  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  names 
of  the  principal  different  parts  and  organs  of  plants.  Excep- 
tions will  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  place,  because 
they  will  be  better  understood  after  we  have  dealt  with  each  of 
the  organs  separately,  and  because  a  very  large  proportion  of 


an  example  of  a  gramioacsous  plant,  very  much  reduced. 


flowering  plants  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  types  in 
so  far  as  the  nomenclature  of  their  different  parts  is  concerned. 
All  three  of  these  plants,  it  will  be  observed,  possess  certain 
characters  in  common,  although  in  habit  and  general  aspect 
they  are  totally  different  from  each  other.  Each  of  them  has 
its  root,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers ;  the  roots  offer  no  strikiu" 
dissimilarities,  but  the  leaves  of  figs.  12  and  13  are,  in  general 


features,  alike,  and  very  different  from  those  of  fig.  14.  These 
three  plants,  then,  present  two  types  of  foliage,  characteristic, 
it  may  be  said,  in  general  plan  of  two  large  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  associated  with  other  important  differ- 
ences, especially  in  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The 
flowers  of  the  Grass  (fig.  12)  are  comparatively  inconspicuous, 
taken  separately,  and  are  of  much  the  same  colour  as  the 
foliage,  and  the  envelopes  are  chaffy  scales.  This  figure  is 
introduced  here  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  with  the  others, 
and  for  giving  a  general  idea  where  important  characters  are 


Fig.  13.— Trileleia  unifiora,  one-half  natural  size.     (See  test  under  Perianth.) 

to  be  found,  and  therefore  we  need  not  enter  into  particulars 
of  the  floral  structure  of  Grasses  at  present.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  confusing  at  this  stage.  Neither  will  the  flowers  of 
Triteleia  (fig.  13)  be  examined  in  detail ;  the  only  part  to  be 
noted  now  is  the  floral  envelope,  or  petals,  as  the  parts  of  it 
are  termed  in  popular  language.  In  this  plant  the  floral  enve- 
lope consists  of  six  pieces,  three  inner  and  three  outer,  alike  or 
similar  in  shape  and  colouring.  This  kind  of  floral  envelope  is 
called  a  perianth,  and  is  common  to  a  large  number  of  familiar 
plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Lilies,  and  their  allies. 
The  parts  constituting  the  perianth  are  spoken  of  as  segments 
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or  leaves.  The  reasons  for  a  special  name  to  designate  this 
kind  of  floral  envelope  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed, 
because  in  speaking  or  writing  of  it  as  a  perianth,  a  distinct  and 
tolerably  well-defined  meaning  is  conveyed,  and  repetition  is 
avoided. 

Examination  of  a  Butieucup  Plant. — Let  us  now  take 
a  Buttercup  (figure  14)  and  examine  it  a  little  more  in 
detail,  as  it  presents  all  the  parts  the  most  highly, 
organised  plant  contains,  though  some  of  them  are  rather 
small.     It  is  from  modifications  of  these  parts  or  organs  that 


Pig.  14. — Ranunculus  aerie.  Buttercup  or  Crowfoot,  in  flower  and  fruit,  one- 
third  natural  size.  A  flower,  natural  size ;  1,  calyx ;  2,  corolla ;  3,  etamens ; 
4,  pistil.    The  arrangement  (sestivaticn)  of  the  petals  is  not  quite  correct. 

characters  are  obtained  whereby  plants  are  distinguished  in 
conversation  or  in  written  descriptions,  hence  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  comprehending  at  the  beginning  of  our  studies  the 
correct  use  of  the  terms  employed  to  denominate  the  organs. 
The  familiar  Buttercup  (fig.  14)  will  serve  as  a  model  plant, 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  the  foundation  for  compari- 
sons with  other  plants.  la  the  first  place  we  note  that  there 
are  two  essentially  different  systems,  the  root-system  and_  the 
stem-system ;  the  former  avoids  the  light  and  grows  in  a 
downward  or  underground  direction,  whilst  the  stem  grows 
ia  the  atmosphere  and  seeks  the  light.     Taking   the  parta 


growing  on  the  stem  from  below  upwards,  at  the  base 
there  is  a  tuft  of  leaves  crowded  together  near  the  crown  of 
the  root,  and  therefore  called  root-leaves,  or  radical  leaves. 
These  leaves  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  a  stalk  and  a  blade. 
The  stalk  of  a  leaf  receives  the  distinctive  name  of  petiole.  Pass- 
ing upwards,  the  stem  and  its  branches  also  bear  leaves,  with 
gradually  shorter  petioles,  until  the  blade  is  seated  close  upon 
the  stem,  sessile.  Continuing  upwards,  the  blade  itself 
becomes  more  simple,  and  those  of  the  joints  of  the  last 
ramifications  of  the  stem  are  reduced  to  small,  scale-like, 
undivided  organs,  and  are  called  bracts.  An  important  fact 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  on  many  plants,  including  the  Butter- 
cup, the  passage  from  leaves  to  bracts  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  them  beyond  calling  the 
uppermost  ones  bracts,  though  for  descriptive  purposes  it  is 
useful  to  make  this  distinction.  Each  branch  terminates  in  a 
cluster  of  organs,  termed  collectively  a  flower.  On  examina- 
tion, without  the  aid  of  any  magnifying  power  whatever,  a 
Buttercup  flower  will  be  found  to  consist  of  four  sets  of  organs, 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other  ;  they  are  not  mixed 
up  indiscriminately  together,  but  those  of  each  kind  form  one 
or  more  circles  or  whorls,  always  the  same  in  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  kinds.  The  floral  envelope,  or  covering 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Triteleia,  being,  in  fact,  double, 
and  consisting  of  differently  formed  and  coloured  series  of 


Fig.  15. — Section  of  a  flower  of  Buttercup,  showing  the  position  of  the  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  carpela  of  the  pistil. 

organs.  The  outer  series  is  called  the  calyx,  and  the  five  pieces 
of  which  it  is  made  up  the  sepals.  The  calyx  is  usually  green 
and  smaller  than  the  inner  floral  envelope.or  corolla,  the  five 
components  of  which  are  petals.  Within  the  corolla  is  the 
third  series  of  organs,  which  are  altogether  different  from  the 
sepals  and  petals,  and  very  numerous.  They  are  slender 
bodies,  enlarged  at  the  top,  from  whence  they  emit,  through 
two  longitudinal  fissures,  at  some  stage  of  their  existence,  a 
powdery  substance.  This  is  the  pollen,  and  the  organs  bearing 
it  stamens,  by  some  writers  given  the  collective  name 
androecium.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  by  a  group 
of  organs  (carpels)  forming  the  pistil,  or  gyncecium.  Each  of 
these  carpels,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  15,  has  a  hollow  cavity 
(ovary),  containing  a  solitary  young  seed.  Long  after  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  have  fallen  away  the  carpels  will 
be  found  adhering  (see  fig.  14)  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  when 
they,  in  their  turn,  drop.  This  rapid  sketch  of  a  complete 
plant  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  different  organs,  their 
modifications  and  functions  separately.         W.  B.  Hemslby. 


The  fflannre  called  "Le  Floral,"  first  noticed  in  Thb  Gasdik  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  has  been  proved  to  have  a  remakabla  effect  in  promoting 
rapid  and  sturdy  growth  in  plants.  It  is  in  the  foma  of  a  powder,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  said  to  contain  all  the  elements  essential  to  plant  growth . 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  are  the  sole  agents  for  it  in  this  country. 
Not  the  least  part  of  its  value  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  applied  both  to 
plants  in  pots  and  to  those  out-of-doors. 

Killed  Seed. — At  a  recent  prosecution  under  the  Seed  Adulteratiou  Act  a 
lawyer  explained  that  the  admixture  of  killed  seed  was  formerly  a  practice  not 
limitedto  fraudulent  persons  at  all,  but  adopted  by  many  under  the  guise  of 
competition,  and  did  not  become  fraudulent  until  so  stigmatised  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  statement  which  might  appropriately  end  with  awholerowof!!  I 

Mb.  Jambs  Lick  collected  during  his  lifetime  the  material  for  building  two 
large  conservatories,  modelled  after  those  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  London.  A 
party  of  liberal  gentlemen  have  ju3t  purchased  the  property  and  presented  it 
to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  parks.— "  Anglg. 
American  Times." 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 
(Cotitinued  from  p.  98J 
Wheee  large  plants  must  be  moved  to  a  distance,  and  no 
proper  lifting  machine  is  at  command,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
open  up  a  plant  and  surround  it  with  a  box,  afterwards  working 
a  bottom  under  it  by  undermining.  During  the  year  1842  a 
large  Deodar  was  removed  from  Rosepark,  Edinburgh,  to  the 
estate  of  Milfield,  near  Falkirk,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The 
tree  was  20  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  2  ft.  6  in.  rouTid,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  branches  before  being  tied  up  was  60  ft. 
A  pit  4  ft.  deep  was  first  formed  on  one  side  of  the  tree,  quite 
straight,  and  smoothed  down  perpendicular,  cutting  off  all  the 
large  roots  that  would  not  submit  to  bending,  but  retaining 
carefully  all  fibres.  At  2  ft.  below  the  surface  an  excavation 
was  commenced.  A  number  of  boards  were  prepared,  each 
6  ft.  long,  6  in.  broad,  and  2  in.  thick ;  these  were  put  under  the 
bottom  one  by  one 


while  the  excava- 
tion was  proceed- 
ing. After  the 
first  bottom  board 
was  placed,  the 
sides  being  all 
previously  p  r  e- 
pared  entire,  one 
of  them  was  put 
on  and  securely 
ranced  against  the 
bank.  Each  bot- 
tom board,  when 
placed,  was 
strongly  s  u  p  - 
ported  below  with 
an  upright  post 
placed  within  8 
in.  of  each  end. 
This  went  on  till 
the  undermining 
was  half-way 
under  one  side. 
The  opposite  side 
was  done  in  the 
same  manner  till 
the  plant  was 
quite  open  below, 
the  box  side  being 
also  put  to  and 
ranced.  Stout  8- 
in.  broad  planks 
were  nest  put 
below,  to  support 
the  ends  of  the 
bottom  boards.but 

outside  of  the  temporary  supports  first  placed  under  each. 
Two  of  the  same  size  were  also  placed  along  the  middle,  and 
secured  with  iron  straps  to  the  ends.  At  the  four  corners 
very  strong  square  posts  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  placed 
so  as  to  support  the  two  8-in.  broad  planks  placed  longitudin- 
ally under  the  bottom  boards.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
operation,  viz.,  the  undermining,  the  soil  right  and  left  was 
not  disturbed.  The  nest  part  of  the  business  was  to  lower  the 
soil  down  to  the  base  of  the  box  on  one  side,  then  placing 
against  it  the  board  prepared  for  it,  and  securely  fixing  it  with 
iron  straps  to  the  bottom,  as  well  as  to  the  ends.  The  soil  on 
the  opposite  side  was  also  removed,  and  the  board  prepared 
for  it  secured  likewise.  The  box,  6  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep, 
now  stood  entirely  on  the  supports  put  under  the  corners  and 
sides.  After  putting  heavy  planks  below  in  a  sloping  position, 
the  uprights  were  then  withdrawn  and  rollers  introduced. 
On  these  rollers  the  plant  was  drawn  out  of  the  hole  by 
means  of  two  fixed  windlass  crabs,  and  by  the  same  contrivance 
was  drawn  on  a  low  four-wheeled  Lawrie.  Being  present 
during  most  of  the  above  work,  I  was  delighted  on  witnessing 
the  operation,  and  particularly  observing  the  forethought  dis- 


Old  Judas  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 


played  in  every  movement  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  gardener  at 
Miifield.  I  have  since  seen  the  tree  in  its  nevf  situation  (four 
years  after  the  removal),  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  then 
looking  well. 

The  next  kind  of  transplanting  which  I  shall  allude  to  are 
those  systems  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  chiefly  on  the  screw- 
raising  principle.  For  this  particular  branch  of  transplanting, 
the palmis  due  to  Mr.William  Barron.of  the  Elvaston  Nurseries, 
Derby,  a  gentleman  who  has  done  more  for  the  transplanting 
of  very  large  trees,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  than  any 
other  transplanter  in  this  country.  Mr.  Barron's  heavy  trans- 
plants are  all  removed  in  an  upright  position,  and  in  all  cases 
with  great  success.  The  balls  of  all  are  previously  prepared, 
and  all  made  of  a  square  shape.  Planks  and  chains  are  worked 
below  the  mass  of  roots ;  a  large  four-wheeled  machine  is  then 
put  round  it,  previously  removing  the  heavy  screw  bars  from 
behind.  After  being  properly  adjusted,  the  chains  supporting 
the  bottom  planks  are  fixed  to  the  powerful  screws,  which  are 
wound  up,  and  the  tree  stands  suspended  in  the  machine  suffi- 
ciently high  to 
clear  the  ground, 
and  in  this  posi- 
tion it  can  be 
taken  along  the 
public  roads,  guy- 
ropes  in  all  cases 
being  necessary, 
as  well  as  in  all 
stages  of  the  lift- 
ing. The  late  Mr. 
Stewart  McGla- 
shen,  whose  port- 
able transplanting 
apparatus  I  have 
previously  de- 
scribed, has  also 
a  transplanting 
machine  for  lift- 
ing large  trees 
with  heavy  balls, 
but  instead  of 
preparing  the 
balls.as  is  usually 
done,  a  strong  iron 
oblong  frame, 
hinged  at  the 
corners,  is  laid  on 
the  ground  round 
the  tree  ;  a  series 
of  solid  iron 
spades  are  then 
driven  into  the 
ground  immedi- 
ately inside  of  the 
iron  frame,  and 
securely  fixed  to 
it  with  powerful  screw  tension-rods.  Strong  battens 
are  then  placed  longitudinally  on  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  securely  fixed  at  the  ends  wdth  chains.  A  large  and  heavy 
machine  on  four  wheels,  two  large  and  two  small,  is  then  put 
round  the  tree,  previously  removing  the  back  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus. After  everything  has  been  put  in  working  order,  the 
screws  are  fixed  to  the  chains,  and  the  mass  is  screwed  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  tree  hangs  suspended  in  the  machine,  and 
is  conveyed  by  horses  to  its  destination.  Mr.  McGlashen's  heavy 
transplanting  machine  is  rather  complicated  and  expensive ; 
it,  however,  answers  the  purpose,  as  I  have  myself  seen,  the 
chief  drawbacks  being  tap  roots  and  stones ;  the  latter  are 
often  very  troublesome  while  inserting  the  spades. 

The  only  other  kind  of  transplanting  which  I  shall  notice  is 
the  Janker  system.  This  method  has  been  long  in  practice, 
and  was  extensively  employed  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
here  by  my  late  father  during  the  years  1821-22-23  while  trans- 
planting a  number  of  the  taller  deciduous  trees  from  the  old 
Botanic  Garden  at  Leith  Walk.  The  trees  most  suitable  for 
Janker  lifting  are  those  between  25  ft.  and  45  ft.  in  height.  In 
all  cases  the'  roots  were  prepared  the  year  previous  to  lifting. 
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At  AUanton,  Lanarkshire,  the  late  Sir  Henry  Stewart  did  good 
service  by  this  mode  of  transplanting,  as  fully  described  in  his 
Planters'  Guide,  published  in  1828,  and  where  a  representation 
of  the  Janker  system  may  be  seen  (p.  251,  plate  3).  As  no 
balls  of  earth  can  be  lifted  by  the  Janker  system,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  safe  transplanting,  to  have  all  the  tree  roots 
prepared  the  previous  year ;  and  if  done  for  two  years,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  safety  of  the  plants.  This  opening  up 
is  acoornplished  by  digging  a  trench  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  from 
the  base  of  the  stem  all  round,  care  being  taken  to  save  all 
the  roots  that  it  is  possible  to  do.  This  can  only  be  effectually 
done  by  forking  out  the  soil  wich  a  close-tined  fork  either 
all  round  at  once,  or  one-half  at  a  time,  the  latter  method 
being  preferable.  When  oae-half  of  the  circumference  is  done, 
working  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  stem,  and  after  cutting  away 
any  injured  roots,  fill  in  with  some  prepared  soil  for  the  better 
development  of  new  rojcs.  When  one-half  has  been  com- 
pleted, prepare  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner.  A  little 
water  may  now  be  given  with  safety.  During  the  following 
year  some  of  the  trees  may  put  out  comparatively  few 
healthy  leaves;  the  roots,  however,  will  be  making  progress, 
but  iadnitely  better  daring  the  second.  Three  guy-ropes 
are  tixed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  temporarily  secured  ;to 
posts.  Strong  planks  are  put  across  the  hole  exactly  |the 
width  of  the  Janker  wheels.  The  Janker  for  transplanting 
purposes  is  generally  prepared  with  broad,  high  wheels, 
and  with  a  strong  frame  on  the  upper  side  immediately 
over  the  axle.  This  frame  must  be  well  cushioned  on 
the  upper  surface  for  the  protection  of  the  bark.  It  must  also 
be  supplied  with  several  strong  hooks  and  rings.  A  stout 
rope  is  fixed  to  the  ring  at  the  extremity  of  the  Janker  pole 
previous  to  its  being  placed  upright  against  the  tree.  When 
so  placed,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  top  of  the  tree  securely  to 
it,  a  ladder  being  used  for  the  purpose,  care  being  observed  to 
surround  the  bark,  in  the  various  parts  where  tying  is  neces- 
Siry,  to  prevent  chafing.  The  chief  securing  being  to  the 
cushions  immediately  above  the  axle,  a  strong  rope  is  generally 
put  under  the  root,  and  fixed  to  a  ring  at  each  end  of  the 
Janker  axle.  When  all  is  ready,  the  rope  attached  to  the  end 
oE  the  Janker  pole  is  drawn  down,  and,  if  propei'ly  balanced,  it 
will  rest  on  the  Janker,  men  being  placed  to  attend  to  the  top, 
either  by  holding  up  or  drawing  down  during  its  progress 
along  the  gravel  to  the  new  hole,  which  is  done  by  a  horse, 
chains  being  fixed  to  the  Janker  axle  for  the  purpose.  After 
the  hole  is  reached,  planks  are  again  put  across  it ;  the  Janker 
ii  then  drawn  to  the  middle  so  that  the  roots  shall  be  imme- 
diately over  the  hole ;  secure  the  wheels  in  their  places  with 
stones,  to  prevent  them  moving  while  the  work  is  going  on. 
By  means  of  the  three  guy-ropes  originally  fixed  to  the  top, 
and  the  one  at  the  Janker  pole,  the  tree  is  drawn  upright. 
Uj.re  is  necessary  in  this  stage  that  the  guy-ropes  be  carefully 
attended  to,  particularly  if  the  hole  should  be  too  deep  for  the 
roots.  When  upright,  by  means  of  the  ladder,  untie  all  the 
fastenings  from  the  Janker  pole,  secure  the  guy-ropes,  and 
fill  up  with  prepared  soil,  spreading  the  roots  carefully  out 
while  the  filling  in  is  going  on. 

From  the  number  of  partial  failures  which  I  have  seen  by 
the  Janker  system  of  transplanting,  particularly  those  removed 
without  root  preparation  and  with  all  their  branches  entire,  I 
prefer  having  the  branches  of  Janker-moved  trees  foreshortened 
when  the  tree  is  laid  on  its  side.  It  will  generally  be  found, 
after  two  or  three  years,  that  such  foreshortened  trees,  although 
they  are  made  to  look  a  little  bare  for  a  time,  will  ultimately 
make  excellent  specimens ;  while  the  branches  of  many  of 
those  planted  entire,  and  in  many  cases  root-prepared,  are 
often  covered  with  dead  wood,  and  after-branching  has  often 
to  ba  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  them  to  break  out  from  the 
old  wood,  often  taking  many  years  to  make  up,  all  from  the 
want  of  branch-foreshortening  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  James  McNab. 


beauty.  The  Jadas  Tree  ia  oae  of  the  moat  neglecteiJ  in  modera 
planting,  though  there  are  good  Bpeoimena  of  it  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  old  gar.lona.  The  one  which  we  figure  grows  in  front  of  one 
of  the  buildinga  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 


An  Old  Judas  Tree. — Thia  ranks  amongst  the  best  of  flowering 
trees,  bat  when  old  it  ia  not  much  valued  for  beauty  of  form.  The 
engraving  on  the  opposite  page  showa  an  old  apecimen  of  it  that  has 
always  aeemed  to  us  remarkable  from  the  point  of  view  of  form 
alone.     It  is,  of  coarse,  when  in  full  flower,   an  object  of   great 


Sevebal  of  tlie  very  fine  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  are  opening 
their  blossoms  in  the  winter  garden.  A  very  lovely  variety  of  R. 
arboreiim — noted  a  month  ago — has  a  broad,  roae-ooloured  limb 
wh  ch  gradually  fades  into  a  pure  white  throat  marked  at  the  base 
with  a  deep,  blood-red  blotch  ;  it  is  called  R.  arboreum  var.  limbatum. 
The  under  surfaces  of  its  leaves  are  silvery  white.  One  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  ia  R.  nilagiricum, 
with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  R.  argententn,  a  native  of  Sikkim, 
d,nd  growing  at  elevationg  of  from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  sea 
level,  is  a  noble  species ;  ita  large  leaves  are  abont  1  ft.  long,  and 
broad  in  proportion,  silvery  white  beneath.  The  heads  of  large 
flowera  are  pink  in  bud  ;  as  these  expand  they  gradually  whiten  ;  a 
blood-purple  spot  surrounds  the  stamens  at  the  base  of  the  tube. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Australian  Acacias,  where 
unlimited  space  can  be  afforded  it,  is  A.  dealbata,  th-^  delicate  foliage 
and  the  large,  drooping,  branched  panicles  of  bright  yellow,  globular 
flower. heads  being  without  equal  for  grace  and  beauty  combined. 
For  th(j  foliage  alone  thia  ia  well  worth  growing  in  a  small  state. 
Another  noteworthy  Acacia  ia  A.  hybrida,  a  plant  distinct  from,  but 
similar  in  habit,  &'2.,  to  A.  armata.  Besides  possessing  all  the  good 
qualities  of  that  well-known  favourite,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  more 
graceful  plant.  Tetranthera,  Tremandra,  or  Tetratheca  hirsuta  (for 
it  bears  all  these  names)  is  a  very  free-flowering  Australian  ahrab. 
Its  Heath. like  foliage  seta  off  its  numerous  saucer-shaped,  reddish- 
purple  flowers  to  great  advantage.  All  the  members  of  thia  genua 
are  charming  plants,  and  worthy  of  every  general  cultivation. 
Hedaromaor  Genetyllia  fnchsioides  is  a  most  lovely  greenhouse  shrub 
with  small  neat  foliage,  and  branches  terminated  by  small  heads  of 
inconspicuous  flowers  ;  the  lack  of  show  in  these  latter  is  fully  made 
np  for  by  the  large,  beautifully. coloured  involucre  which  surrounds 
them. 

Among  hardy  flowera  one  of  the  most  desirable  is  Milla  Leichtlini, 
a  pretty  little  liiliaceoua,  bulbous  plant  with  shortly  stalked  heads  of 
white  flowera  just  above  the  ground.  The  individual  flowers  are 
similar  in  form  and  to  about  as  large  as  those  of  Triteleia  uniflora. 
When  it  ia  stated  that  thia  blooms  in  company  with  the  Snowdrop  and 
the  Winter  Aconite,  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  its  importance  as  a 
hardy,  herbaceous,  spring. flowering  p'ant. 

This  week  we  note  several  Orchids  that  have  not  been  mentioned 
before  in  connection  with  Kow.  Lycaste  macrophylla,  from  Peru  and 
Venezuela,  ia  a  sturdy. growing,  free-flowering  species  ;  the  strongly 
ribbed,  broad  leaves  are  shortly  stalked;  the  .epals  are  brownish, 
the  petals  white,  the  lower  portion  of  the  lip  tinged  with  red  and 
the  upper  suffused  with  yellow.  L.  Reichenbachiana  is  a  handsome 
plant  with  a  considerable  resemblance  in  habit,  size,  and  structure  of 
flower  to  L.  gigantea,  noted  in  The  Garden  for  January  19,  1878  ; 
the  sepals  are  green,  the  petals  and  the  beautifully  ciliated  lip  being 
pure  white.  A  broad-leaved  form  of  the  tropical  American  Epiden- 
drum  ciliare,  bearing  the  varietal  name  latifoliura,  is  very  well  worth 
growing  ;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  almost  thread-like,  the  lateral 
lobes  beautifully  cut  up  into  fine  fringe.  When  the  flowers  first  open 
they  are  somewhat  greenish,  but  soon  become  white.  Dendrobium 
Freemani  ia  a  very  ahowy  species,  much  in  the  style  of  t^e  old  D. 
nobile  ;  the  sepals  are  narrow,  white  suffused  with  rose  ;  the  petals 
are  much  broader,  and  deeper  in  colour;  the  throat  of  the  somewhat 
trumpet-shaped  lip  is  deep  purple-red,  the  spreading  portion  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  border  of  rose  colour  at  the 
recurved  apex.  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  from  Central  America, 
is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  apeciea;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  a  rich 
cinnamon-brown,  barred  with  yellowish  towards  their  bases;  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  cordate  lip  are  whitish,  the  remaining  portion 
being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  0.  crocidipternm  ia  a  very 
pretty  plant,  totally  different  from  any  OJontoglot  hitherto  noted  ; 
the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  very  light,  almost 
approaching  white,  and  is  blotbed  with  chocolate ;  the  lip,  which  ia 
yellow  at  the  base,  bears  one  chocolate  blotch,  and  ia  prolonged  into 
a  tail-like  process  at  the  apex.  O.  constrictum  is  a  narrow-leaved 
species  from  Venezuela  with  narrow  sepals  and  petals  of  a  yellowish, 
green  colour,  dotted  with  brown ;  the  white  base  and  crests  of  the 
lip  are  followed  by  reddish-brown  bars,  and  then  by  a  whitish.yellow 
border  at  the  apex.  Ania  latifolia  is  a  terrestrial  Orchid  from 
tropical  Asia,  having  in  habit  much  in  common  with  some  of  the 
Bletias,  the  tall,  erect  scape  for  the  upper  third  of  ita  length  bear- 
ing  numerous  flowera  of  a  uniform  brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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white  column  and  lip.  This  species,  however,  ia  more  fit  for  the 
botanical  garden  than  for  general  collections.  Oncidium  cucallatum 
var.  grandiflora  is  a  very  charming  little  plant  from  Peru  and  New 
Granada ;  the  lip  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  its  whitish  ground  is  thichly  spotted  with  rich  purple. 
The  very  variable  Cattleya  labiata  is  represented  by  several  varieties, 
the  best  of  which  is  one  called  purpurea. 

Calliandra  hfematocephala,  a  most  lovely  stove  shrub,  the  native 
country  of  which  appears  to  be  unknown,  is  in  flower  in  one  of  the 
warm  compartments  of  the  New  Range  ;  it  has  pinnate  leaves  with 
from  seven  to  ten  pairs  of  opposite  pinnules  about  1  in.  long,  and 
heads  of  small  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  almost  con. 
cp^aled  by  the  large  number  of  long,  brilliantly.coloured  filaments 
which  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  form  a  ball  of  scarlet  threads.  A 
Gesneraoeous plant  (Tydasa  Mdlle.  Heine)  is  also  very  striking;  the 
tube  of  the  flower  is  red,  and  the  limb  and  throat  are  thickly  spotted 
and  barred  with  rich  claret  colour  on  agreenish.yellow  ground. 

In  the  Palm  house  several  specimens  of  Brunsfelsia  latifolia  enliven 
thetropical  American  shelf.  This  is  is  a  neat  growing  shrub  with 
entire,  alternate,  green  leaves,  and  flowers  of  all  shades  from  blue  to 
white.  When  first  opened,  these  are  deep  slate.blue  with  a  white 
eye,they  then  turn  lavender-blue,  and  end  bv  becoming  white.with  only 
a  trace  of  colour.  B.eximia  is  similar  (o  B.  latifolia,  but  is  larger  in 
all  its  parts.— t. 


Gentiana  Andrewsi.— This  Gentian,  as  it  grows  in  my  woods 
behivea  differently  from  what  it  does  as  described  by  your  corre 
spondents.  The  flowers  do  not  last  a  long  while,  if  by  flowers 
are  meant  individual  flowers,  or  the  corolla.  There  is  a  long  sucoes 
sioa  of  flowers,  but  in  my  locality  the  individual  corolla  soon  begins 
to  tarie  The  ovarium,  however,  continues  to  grow,  and  soon  pushes 
Itself  through  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  exposing  the  stigmatio 
surtacea,  which  remain  in  a  receptive  condition  for  some  time  after 
exposure.  An  insect  could  cross-fertilise  it,  when  in  this  condition 
wholly  from  the  outside.  The  only  diSieulty  with  me  is,  that  I  do  not 
see  where  the  pollen  to  cross-fertilise  is  to  come  from.  Mr.  Darwin 
teachesthat  pollen  from  the  same  plant,  or  from  plants  growing 
nader  similar  conditions,  is  practically  no  cross-fertilisation;  but  with 
me,  bees  or  other  insects  do  not  go  into  one  flower  or  one  plant  and 
then  away  toanother  many  yards  away,  then  returning,  and  again 
going  back,  continuously  going  and  coming,  as  a  zealous  cross, 
tertiliser,  so  beautifully  arranged  by  Nature,  should  do,  but  they  so 
from  flower  to  flower  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  plants  in  the  vicinity 
till  all  are  dou,  ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  me,  whatever  they  mav 
do  elsewhere  However,  it  is  well  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  plants 
and,  no  doubt,  insects  behave  differently  in  different  places.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Darwin,  from  English  experiments,  utterly  denies  that 
Linnm  perenne  can  fertilise  itself  by  its  own  pollen.  He  says  we 
may  as  well  "sprinkle  over  ic  so  much  inorganic  dust."  But  a  sinc^le 
plant,  which  I  brought  with  me  from  Colorado  in  3873,  bears  fruit 
treely  in  my  garden  every  year.  It  shows  that  how  a  plant  may 
behave  m  one  place  is  no  rule  as  to  how  it  will  elsewhere.— Thomas 
Meehan,  in  "  Bulletin  Torrey  Club." 

Hardy  Plants  for  Pot-culture  under  Glass.-I  am  pleased 
to  see  A.  D.  yaee  p.  lOS)  direct  attention  to  this  aubiect:  Any 
one  who  has  but  a  garden  of  a  few  yards  can  dosomethino-  in  this  way 
for  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  transference  of  a  few  patches  of 
Primulas,  Polyanthuses,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Hepaticas,  Auriculas 
lorget.me.nots,  Violets,  &c.,  from  the  open  bed  or  border  to  pots 
Common  bulbs  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Anemones, 
luhpa,  Daffodila,  Crown  Imperials,  Lilies,  are  equally  amenable  tj 
removal  and  acceleration  in  this  easy  way.  This  plan  possesses  many 
obvious  advantages.  Many  of  the  earliest  spring  flowers  are  much 
improved  by  the  shelter  of  glass,  as  shown  recently  in  the  case  of 
the  Christmas  Rose.  Double  hardy  Primroses  and  the  earliest 
Korget.me.Nots  and  Anemones  are  additional  examples  of  greater 
purity  and  delicacy  or  a  larger  development  of  beauty  under  glass 
Again,  this  mode  of  forwarding  or  protecting  hardy  spring  flowers 
under  glass  anticipates  and  intensifies  the  pleasures  of  tht  spring- 
tide, the  most  enjoyable  season  of  the  year.  It  is  something,  much 
indeed,  to  snatch  a  week,  it  may  be  a  month,  from  the  ha?d,  cold 
embrace  of  flowerless  winter,  and  add  so  much  to  genial     cheerful 

T^^^'  ^°^  ™^  "^u^^  *.''''  ''"P'^  •°°'^<'  °f  P°"ing  up  hardy  plants 
prolong  the  sprmg,  but  it  gives  na  two,  as  it  were,  instead  of  one 
We  have  the  same  flowers  at  this  season  as  we  shall  have  by.and-bve 
We  thus,  m  a  sense,  double  the  pleasures  of  our  spring ;  perhaps  more 
than  double  them  to  many,  for  spring  flowers  in  ?he  window  are 
fl!^r  •  "iTT""'  ?:°^lf  ™-  consequently  dearer  to  many  than  the  same 
flower  in  bed  or  border.  Besides,  how  much  better  and  how  mu"h 
newer  they  all  seem.  We  have  to  goto  see  the  flowers  in  most 
gardens.     The  flowers  in  the  window  come  to  see  us.    They  also  stay 


The  spring  flowers  thus  protected  from  climatal  accidents  in  the 
window  abide  with  ns ;  they  are  not  flying  visitors,  but  abiding  ones ; 
and  when  at  last  their  beauty  fades,  all  they  need  to  enable  them  to 
resume  their  places  of  vantage  and  of  favour  another  season  is, 
that  they  be  carefully  returned  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came. 
What 'could  equal  a  box,  vase,  pan,  or  pot  of  Myosotia  dissitiflora 
fringed  or  studded  with  golden  Aconites  in  January  ?  Even  this 
is  within  reach  of  most  readers,  and  is  only  a  trifling  sample  of  the 
wealth  of  beauty  that  hardy  flowera  place  within  reach  of  all. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

'Eirly.  Flowers  in.  Ireland.— Some  of  those  who  read  The 
Garden  may  be  interested  in  the  following  list  of  plants  "which  bios, 
sooied  here  since  the  first  of  the  year.  I  give  the  date  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  flower  of  each  species  : — January  2,  Galanthus  Imperati  ; 
.3,  Helleborna  niger  ;  5,  Helleborns  purpurascens  and  H.  atrorubens  ; 
10,  Tusailago  fragrans,  T.  alba,  and  Jasminum'nudiflornm  ;  12,  Vinca 
minor ;  15,  Daphne  (Dauphine)  ;  17,  Pyrus  japonica  and  Primula 
vulgaris;  20,  Galanthus  nivalis  and  Primula  elatior  ;  22,  Hepatica'tri. 
loba  and  Mahonia  glumacea  ;  24,  Scilla  sibirica  and  Anemone  coron. 
aria  ;  26,  Crocus  vernns,  C.  lutens,  and  Rhododendron  hybrid  vara. — 
F.  W.  Moore,  Curator,  College  Botanic  Gardens,  Duhlin. 

Gaultheria  Shallon  at  Balmoral. — During  August,  1861, 
I  fpaid  a  visit  to  Balmoral,  and  was  surprised  to  find  plants  of 
the  ^Gaultheria  Shallon  growing  on  the  moorland  'ground  on 
the  summit  of  the  hil's  above  the  Castlo.  During  autumn  of 
the  si.™e  year  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince  Consort  paid  ua  a 
visit,  and  while  passing  a  clump  of  the  Gaultheria  Shallon  in  the 
garden,  the  Prince  remarked  that  he  grew  it  extensively  in  the  woods 
at  Balmoral,  and  that  the  fruit  was  readily  eaten  by  game.  I  stated 
that  I  had  recently  seen  planta  of  it  growing  on  the  placea  alluded 
to,  the  berriea  having  evidently  beeu  eaten  and  the  seeds  passed  by 
birds  on  the  situations  where  they  were  found.  They  were  generally 
in  seed  masses,  a  few  inches  square  and  2  in.  in  height.  A  circum. 
stance  which  1  was  not  aware  of  till  recently,  is  the  process  now 
adopted  by  nurserymen  of  moistening  tree  and  other  seeds  with 
water,  and  then  sprinkling  them  over  with  red  lead  before  sowing. 
The  birds  seem  to  have  an  aversion  to  the  foreign  colour  thus  given 
to  auch  seeda,  and  therefore  they  are  rarely  meddled  with. — James 
McNab,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinhunjh. 

Adiantum  Parleyense  in  Loam. — This  Fern  is  seldom  seen  in  a 
luxuriant  condition,  and  I  believe  that  the  failure  arises  from  the  mis. 
taken  notion  that  it  should  be  grown  in  peat  and  sand.  The  beat  soil 
for  it,  in  my  opinion,  ia  a  mixture  of  good  turfy  loam,  leaf  .mould,  and 
silver  sand,  to  which  may  be  added  a  liberal  quantity  of  crushed  bones. 
The  planta  should  not  be  too  densely  shaded, as  when  that  ia  the  ease,on6 
looses  the  fine  rose-coloured  tints  that  appear  on  the  young  fronds. 
Last  autumn  I  put  one  in  a  hanging  basket,  and  it  promises  to  be  an 
attractive  feature  this  season. — A.  Hossack,  Eagley. 

Most  Ferns  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but,  aa  far  as  ia  known, 

A.  Farleyenae  has  not  seeded  in  this  country  ;  therefore,  it  can  only 
be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  as  a  cultivator  once 
remarked  in  reference  to  it,  "  it  does  not  mind  being  cut  up."  The 
best  time  to  divide  for  propagating  purposes  is  in  spring,  when  the 
pieces  divided  root  quickly,  and  get  rapidly  into  growth.  Between 
large  and  small  pieces,  the  grower  for  market  is  enabled  to.have  ■ 
plants  for  sale  almost  all  the  year  round.  Just  now,  and  during  early 
spring,  beautiful  plants  of  this  Fern  are  being  sent  into  market. 
Enormous  numbers  of  plants  are  grown  only  for  their  fronds,  which 
are  laid  on  the  cloth  in  the  case  of  dinner  tables,  and  choice  Orchids, 
like  Odontogloasum  Alexandra),  &c.,  are  placed  on  them. — D. 


Buttercaps  and  Daisies  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  Nottingham 
meadows  beautifully  variegated  with  cream  colour,  white,  and  yellow.  ChD3ro- 
phyllum  sylvaticum  variegatum  may  also  be  found  sparingly  in  the  ditches  here- 
abouts ;  it  is  one  of  our  moat  cheerful  winter  and  spring  flne-foliaged  plants.— 
W.  Elliott,  Staphfari  Rail,  Notts. 

Leucojum  sestivom  Forced.— A  correspondent  has  sent  me  some  forced 
flowers  of  Leucojam  aBstivum,  and  informs  me  that  annually  this  Snowflake  is 
one  of  hia  winter-fliowering  plants.  To  a  house  of  Cinerarias  and  Cyclamens 
at  this  season  of  the  year  this  plant  must  be  a  charming  addition. — P.   B. 

The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans).— lehould  be  greatlyobliged 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  who  are  endeavouring  to  extirpate  this  Tu-silago 
would  send  me  a  few  roots  to  the  undermentioned  address,— J.  Stewaet  Habdt 
Camden  Hill,  Staplehiirst.  ' 

Old  Woman  (peeling  Potatoes)— "What  a  lot  o'  eyes  these  'taters  have  got !" 
Old  Man—"  I  specs  they's  extra,  so  as  to  look  arter  the  Colorado  beetle."  ° 
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THE  SIZE  OF  GABDENS. 
Most  gardens  are  too  large.  This  may  seem  a  strange  assertion ;  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true.  Xo  one  has  ever  attempted  to  measure  out  pleasure 
from  paintings  by  the  foot  or  yard  square  of  canvas.  Nine  out  of  ten 
gai'dens  are  too  largo  to  be  enjoyable.  Size  is  the  saiallest  factor  in 
artistic  pleasure — if,  indeed,  it  be  one  at  all ;  good  keeping,  appropriate 
furnishing,  are  of  far  more  moment.  Now  both  of  these,  however  essen- 
tial, are  extremely  costly ;  hence  either  or  both  are  often  seriously  neglected 
to  the  loss  of  all  true  pleasure.  And  if  not  so  bad  as  this,  the  struggle  of 
keeping  up  the  garden  is  such  a  strain  upon  our  means  that  the  exertion 
often  exceeds  the  pleasure,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  these 
serious  drawbacks.  There  is  no  more  necessity  that  the  art  of  horticul- 
ture should  be  dragged  out  over  a  great  extent  of  land  than  the  art  of 
painting  over  so  many  square  yards  of  canvas.  Large  pictures  are,  indeed, 
held  by  some  to  be  vulgar  on  account  of  their  mere  size.  This  may  be 
carrying  art  criticism  to  extreme  lengths,  but  assuredly  the  canon  holds 
good  in  regard  to  many  gardens.  Let  those  who  are  fond  of  horticulture 
boldly  face  facts,  and  cut  their  gardens  down  to  their  means  if  they  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  them.  Gardening  may  be  either  made  a  pleasing  recrea- 
tion— a  delightful  pastime  for  spare  hours — or  it  may  become  a  burden- 
some, oppressive,  enervating  luxury,  and  eat  out  a  good  many  of  the  higher 
pleasures  and  nobler  enjoyments  of  life.  The  springs  of  the  pleasure 
which  it  yields  lie  hidden  not  in  the  width  of  its  walks,  the  number  and 
height  of  its  walls,  the  grandeur  of  its  slopes  or  terraces,  the  size  of 
its  beds  or  borders,  the  broad  expanse  of  its  velvety  lawns, 
nor  the  perfection  of  its  specimens  or  mass  of  trees,  shrubs,  ilowers, 
or  plants,  but  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  and  the  pure 
delight  which  its  pursuits  inspire.  Horticulturists  must  be  humble,  gentle, 
reverent,  earnest,  grateful,  if  they  would  be  happy  in  their  pursuit.  And 
all  these  qualities  may  be  as  fully  developed  in  small  gardens  as  in  large 
ones.  Only  disappointment  can  come  of  diguising  the  fact  that  high 
keeping  is  costly.  It  is  not  the  mere  matter  of  one  digging  and  one  hoeing 
or  planting  and  filling,  but  many.  The  farmer  may  reap  profitable  crops 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour ;  the  gardener  cannot,  for  his  best  crop 
of  pleasure  is  really  reaped  every  day,  from  having  his  garden  kept  in  a  per- 
fect state.  Bad  workmanship,  or  weeds,  or  a  tool  out  of  place,  may  mar  a 
whole  day's  pleasure,  just  as  the  most  exquisite  picture  begets  a  sense  of 
pain  when  seen  in  a  bad  light,  or  through  a  blinding  screen  of  dust.  It 
should  never  be  forgottenthat_agardenis,  or  should  be,  a  charming  picture, 
not  stored  in  a  lumber  room,  but  displayed  for  exhibition  all  the  year 
round ;  hence  the  importance  of  high  and  perfect  keeping  at  all  times. 
Then,  again,  a  garden  is  a  finished  picture.  A  great  many  seem  to  forget 
this.  Some  people's  gardens  are  ever  being  painted  in  or  done  up  in  new 
frames.  It  is  impossible  to  enjoy  any  sense  of  repose  owing  to  the  bustle 
of  busy  workmen — to  see  the  eifects  of  light,  shade,  or  play  of  colours, 
for  paint-pots  and  brushes.  The  fussy  activities  and  unfinishedness  of 
gardens  are  fatal  to  all  artistic  pleasure.  They  are  easily  avoided,  if  one 
would  only  exercise  forethought.  The  rule  in  some  of  the  finest  gardens 
is,  no  workmen  visible  after  certain  hours.  All  the  work  on  prominent 
points  is  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  repose  and  finish  reign  over  the 
garden  undisturbed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day.  So  possible  is 
all  this,  that  the  questions  have  often  been  asked,  when  is  the  work  done  ? 
where  are  the  workmen  ?  or  have  you  any  ?  Gardens  should  show  results, 
not  processes.  One  plant  grown  well,  suited  for  its  place,  may  give  tenfold 
the  pleasure  a  thousand  large  specimens  would  do,  packed  into,  rather 
than  well  arranged  in,  the  most  magnificent  conservatory.  And  it  is  ex- 
actly the  same  in  all  other  branches  of  horticulture.  A  patch  of  the 
vernal  Forget-me-Not,  so  artistically  posted  as  to  form  the  eye  of  the 
drawing-room  window,  may  confer  more  real  pleasure  than  the  thousand 
spring  bulbs  piled  up  in  gaudy  magnificence  in  beds  or  borders.  But 
enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  size  is  of  far  less  moment  iu 
gardens  than  either  good  keeping  or  skilful  arrangement.  Fortunately, 
too,  these  latter  are  within  reach  of  all,  while  the  former,  and  the  means 
and  abihty  to  do  justice  to  large  gardens,  must  ever  remain  the  heritage 
of  but  very  few  indeed. — "  Country." 


Garden  Fences. — The  English  and  Americans  seem  to  have  an 
insane  love  for  fences.  We  fence  the  roada  from  the  farms,  and  then 
divide  the  farms  into  little  apartments,  like  enlarged  oheoker-boards. 
We  fence  our  village  and  city  lots,  and  even  disfigure  our  cemeteries 
by  costly  and  unsightly  fences.  Every  owner  of  a  little  lot  in  the 
City  of  the  Dead  must  fence  his  20  square  ft.  of  property,  but 
whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  or  the  dead  is  not  clear.  The 
English  carry  this  folly  to  a  still  greater  extreme,  and  moat  of  the 
costly  mansions  with  their  elegant  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and,  in  fact,  everywhere,  are  surrounded  by  brick  or  stone  walls,  from 
6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  surmounted  by 
broken  bottles,  or  something  of  the  kind,  to  make  a  passage  over 
them  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  The  front  gates,  too,  are  solid 
and  massive,  and  anyone  desiring  admission  mnst  ring  the  bell  or  go 
"  tapping  at  the  garden  gate."  The  English  law  maxim,  that 
"  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle,"  seems  to  be  fully  believed  by  the 
people,  and  many  residences  look  as  though  they  might  endare  a 
formidable  siege.  The  people  of  this  country  have  begun  at  last  to 
realise  the  folly  of  spending  such  vast  amounts  of  money,  not  only 
uselessly,  but  to  the  actual  injury  of  their  property,  both  in  appear, 
nee  and  productiveness.     Farmers  are  using  fewer  fences,  while     n 


many  of  the  finest  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  large  cities 
front  fences,  and  even  division  fences,  have  been  mainly  discarded. 
An  objection  is  that  the  destruction  of  fences  destroys  all  privacy. 
This  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  person  who 
considered  this  ia  a  serious  objection,  or  who  would  be  willing  to 
restore  the  fences  when  once  removed.  Some  are  apt  to  think  that 
pissera-by  will  take  unwarranted  liberties,  pick  flowers,  &c.,  but  this 
is  not  so.  Remove  your  fences,  place  confidence  in  the  people,  and 
you  put  them  on  their  good  behaviour.  Nothing  will  be  harmed. 
We  have  in  our  mind  a  place  near  this  city,  planted  with  shade 
trees.  Three  years  ago  it  was  divided  into  three  lots  with  hedges 
and  fences,  now  all  are  removed,  and  we  know  of  no  prettier  piece  of 
lawu  in  the  world. — "  Vick's  Magazine." 

Experiments  with.  Potato  Sets. — A  French  journal  describes 
the  results  of  some  experiments  in  Potato  growing  recently  conducted 
by  scientific  men  in  Germany.  The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at 
seem  to  be  two  in  number.  The  first  of  them  is  that  the  vigour  of 
the  Potato  plant  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
tuber  used  for  sets — a  theory  which  certainly  finds  some  support  in 
common  sense,  considering  that  the  young  shoots  for  some  time 
draw  their  sole  nourishment  from  the  seed  Potato.  The  second 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  productive  power, 
not  only  of  different  tubers,  but  also  of  different  eyes  in  the  same 
Potato.  It  is  found  that  the  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  Potato  produce  a 
much  more  vigorous  offspring  than  those  in  the  lower  part,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  those  who  cut  their  Potatoes  iu  half  before 
planting  them  are  not  well  advised  in  catting  vertically,  but  should 
always  divide  them  horizontally,  planting  the  upper  half  and  using 
tbe* other  as  food.  But  the  beat  plan  of  all  is  to  plant  the  tuber 
whole,  cutting  out,  nevertheless,  all  the  eyes  except  those  in  the  top 
part.  The  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  gaiden  soil  by  Prof. 
Gantz,  the  amount  of  crop  produced  by  several  different  settings 
being  accurately  estimated  in  statistical  tables.  It  appeared  that 
from  tubers  divided  vertically  only  5  tons  were  produced  per  acre, 
and  from  whole  Potatoes  7k  tons.  The  third  sort  were  Potatoes 
horizontally  divided,  which  are  set  down  as  having  produced  Oitons. 
In  this  particular,  however,  some  of  the  other  professors  do  not  agree 
with  Herr  Gantz,  bat  maintain  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
whole  Potatoes  will  always  produce  more  than  halves,  however  cut. 
On  the  fourth  result,  however,  all  agree,  and  that  is,  that  the  whole 
Potatoes  from  which  the  lower  eyes  have  been  cut  out  produce 
llj  tons  per  acre,  or  more  than  doable  tho  result  shown  by  the  seta 
first  mentioned. 

Opening  Kew  Qa/dens  in  the  Forenoon. — The  following 
are  Mr.  Gerard  Noel's  reasons,  given  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
not  opening  Ketv  Gardens  in  the  forenoon  : — What  is  asked  could  not 
be  conceded  without  a  large  increase  of  expenditure,  ani  without 
materially  interfering  with  the  daily  work  iu  the  gardens.  In  fact, 
I  may  say,  the  change  demanded  would  involve  the  consideration 
whether  Kew  could  continue  what  it  originally  was  intended  to  be — 
a  scientific  utilitarian  institution —  or  merely  a  resort  for  pleasure- 
seekers.  [Why  does  not  tbe  Dublin  or  Edinburgh  or  Paria  gar. 
dens  suffer  from  opening  them  in  the  forenoon  ?J  The  present 
arrangements,  I  really  believe,  satisfy  everyone  but  thoao  who  live  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  [Not  so.  London  people,  and  those 
at  greater  distancea  from  the  gardens,  are  practically  debarred  from 
visiting  them  in  the  winter  time.]  The  visitors  from  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  never  arrive  till  long  after  the  gardens  are 
opened,  and  sometimes  days  and  weeks  pass  without  any  visitors. 
[People  do  not  go  to  stand  outside  locked  gates.]  What  a  waste  of 
public  money  would  be  incurred,  therefore,  were  the  gardens  always 
opened  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  we  consequently  had  to  maintain 
an  additional  staff  of  men  all  the  year  round.  [The  gardens  lose 
half  their  value  if  they  are  shut  more  than  halt  the  time  people 
might  visit  them.]  Kew  ia  open  every  day  gratis  to  all,  Sundays  as 
well  as  week  days.  Christmas  Day  is  the  only  holiday,  the  only 
closed  day  in  the  year.  No  institution  in  the  country,  I  may  say  in 
Europe,  is  so  freely  open  to  the  public  every  day  from  1  p.m.  till 
dark.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  authorities  are  so  anxious  to  meet 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  public,  that  for  the  future  we  are 
prepared  to  open  the  gardens  at  ten  in  the  morning  on  Bank  holi- 
days. I  trust  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  my  hon.  friend.  He  will 
see  from  what  I  have  stated  that  more  could  not  be  conceded  without 
altogether  altering  the  character  of  the  gardens,  without  doing  away 
with  the  original  lutention  for  which  the  gardens  were  from  the 
firat  established,  and  without  largely  increasing  the  annual  expen. 
diture.  [As  to  the  statement  about  no  institution  in  Europe 
being  so  freely  open  to  the  public,  we  propose  collecting 
a  few  facts,  of  which  one  ia  given  here.  Until  the  present 
year,  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin  has  been  open  to 
the     public     from    noon     to     6     o'clock    p.  m.     on     week-days  ; 
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conservatories  from  1  p.m.  to  6  o'clock  p.m.  on  week-days  duriDg 
summer  ;  during  winter,  from  noon  till  3  o'clock  p.m.  On  Sundays 
the  gardens  are  open  at  2  o'clock  p.m. ;  the  conservatories  at  2i  p.m., 
then  remains  open  nntil  sunset,  summer  and  winter.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  hours  have  been  altered.  The  gardens  are  now 
opened  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  week-days,  and  remain  open  until  6 
o'clock  p.m.  The  conservatories  are  opened  at  noon,  and  remain 
open  until  6  o'clock  in  summer,  and  sunset  in  summer.  Sundays  the 
same  as  previous  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Dublin  are  within  a  mile  of  crowded  parts  of  that  city.] 

Ivy  Edgings  ia  Shady  Places.— We  have  a  walk  here  running 
tbi-ough  cue  of  the  shrubberies  which  is  very  much  shaded  by  large 
B^'dch  and  other  trees.  On  each  side  of  this  walk,  and  separatiu)? "it  from 
the  shrubbery  borders,  were  Grass  verges  some  18  in.  wide  I,  however, 
always  found  it  impossible  to  keep  those  verges  in  good  condition,  owing 
to  the  dense  shade  in  the  summer,  and  the  almost  continual  drip  in  winter. 
At  last,  after  having  put  down  fresh  turf  six  times  in  as  many  years,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  give  Ivy  a  trial  instead;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  result  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  formation  of  those  Ivy 
edgings  was  .1  very  simple  affair  indeed,  and  occupied  but  a  short  time.  I 
allowed  the  Grass  verge— or  rather  the  sod  on  which  the  Grass  had  grown 

to  remain,  and'along  the  centre  of  it  I  opened  a  cut  some  2  in.  deep, 
and  in  this  I  placed  quite  close  together  well  rooted  plants  of  Ivy,  covered 
the  roots  with  a  little  fine  soil,  and  returned  the  portion  of  turf  which 
was  removed  in  making  the  cut,  pressing  it  down  firmly.  It  is  now  just 
two  year-3  since  this  edging  was  put  down,  and  it  has  formed  a  complete 
carpet  the  full  width  of  the  original  verges,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
Jt9  appearance  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  that  presented  by  the  original 
verge,  even  when  at  its  best.  There  was  no  diiKculty  whatever  in  obtain- 
ing an  abundance  of  plants,  as  there  are  acres  of  wood  here  in  which  Ivy 
forms  a  thick  carpet  all  over  the  ground.  Indeed,  there  is  no  place  in 
which  there  are  woods  where  this  plant  may  not  be  found,  and  in  a 
suitable  form  for  turning  to  account  in  the  way  just  alluded  to. — "Gar- 
deners'  Record." 

Tall  Trees. — It  appears  that  there  were  some  very  remarkable  sec- 
tions of  North  American  timber  trees  shown  at  the  great  International 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1870.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  them 
come  near  that  of  the  "  Big  trees"  (Wellingtonia  gigantea)  of  California. 
A  section  from  an  Oregon  Red  Cedar  (Thuja  gigantea)  measured  22  ft.  in 
diameter,  the  tree  from  which  it  was  cut  being  325  ft.  high.  A  section 
of  Abies  Menxiesi,  taken  98  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  6  ft.  10  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  tree  was  stated  to  be  318  ft  high  and  10  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  Two  sections  of  the  Yellow  Pine  (Abies  grandis),  from 
Oregon,  measured,  one  C  ft.  lOj  in.  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  bark,  taken 
130  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the  other  5  ft.  10  in  ,  taken  200  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Both  these  sections  were  cut  from  one  tree,  which  gave  a 
diameter  of  15  ft.  9  in.  at  the  base,  and  a  height  of  321  ft. 

Public  Parks.  —  Two  national  parks  only  have  been  made  in 
North  America  by  authority  of  the  Government.  These  are  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  former  was 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  June  30, 18C-1.  This  tract 
is  inthe  county  of  Mariposa,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced  River, 
and  IS  about  15  miles  long  and  a  mile  in  width  from  the  main  edge  of  the 
precipice  on  both  sides.  At  the  same  time  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove 
wasset  apart  under  like  legislation.  This  comprises  an  area  of  aboutfour 
sections.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  located  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  territory  of  Wyoming.  It  is  65  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  55  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress setting  it  apart  as  a  public  park  was  approved  by  the  President 
March  1,  1872.  Probably  no  area  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  globe  con- 
tains so  many  objects  of  wonder  as  hot-springs,  geysers,  waterfalls,  and 
canons.  Professor  T.  V.  Hayden  is  the  authority  quoted  in  this  para- 
graph. 


GLASS  COPINGS  FOR  WALLS. 
Hating  devoted  many  years  to  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  low-lying  situations,  liable  to  be  affected  by  early  autumn  and  late 
sprmg  frosts,  I  have  found  that  the  use  of  glass  copings,  combined 
with  the  Treutham  system  of  frequent  lifting  and  re-planting  in  pure 
loam,  furnish  the  most  successful  means  of  ensuring  satisfactory  results. 
Where  glass  copings  have  been  tried  during  the  season  of  1877  for  the 
first  time,  their  condemnation  would  be  unfair,  as  half-ripened  wood 
never  produces  good  crops  of  fruit.  Some  years  ago  I  placed  glass 
copings  over  four  Peach  trees  on  a  wall  80  ft.  in  length ;  and  although 
I  have  lost  crops  of  fruit  and  the  trees  also  on  other  walls  protected 
by  boards  and  fishing-nets,  I  have  never  missed  gathering  a  crop  from 
the  glass-coped  trees.  Last  year,  so  fatal  in  many  places,  their  foliage 
was  quite  clean  and  free  from  curl.  The  fruit  set  well,  and  required 
frequent  thinnings,  and  the  trees  are  again  furnished  with  promising 
wood.  The  other  set  of  trees  to  which  I  have  referred,  on  a 
higher  level,  consequently  a  better  wall  for  resisting  the  effect  of 
cold,  was  so  much  injured  by  blight  and  curl,  that  the  crop  so  failed, 
and  luany  of  the  trees  have  had  to  be  removed.  Glass  copings  should 
be  light,  portable,  and  inexpensive.  Mine  are  12  ft.  long,  of  plain  deal, 
grooved  and  painted,  the  glass  (21  oz.)  being  slipped  into  the  grooves,  and 
the  last  square  fastened  by  a  small  screw.  They  are  placed  over  the  trees 
beiore  the  blossoms  open,  and  remain  on  until  all  danger  from  spring 


frost  is  over.  They  are  then  taken  away  to  the  store-house,  and  the  trees 
are  well  syringed,  mulched,  and  watered.  In  elevated  gardens^ enclosed 
with  high  walls,  slight  protection  is  all  that  is  required  for  securing  crops 
of  fruit.  At  Madresfield  Court,  the  magnificent  set  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines was  last  year  laden  with  fruit,  and  the  only  protection  Mr.  Cox 
uses  is  two  or  three  folds  of  fishing-net ;  but  then  his  walls  are  high  and 
well  coped,  and  he  has  wisely  selected  an  open,  elevated  position  for  his 
new  kitchen  garden.  In  making  a  selection  of  trees  for  low,  damp  situa- 
tions, I  have  discovered  that  short  or  half-standards  on  the  Mussel  stock 
are  hardier  and  last  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  dwarf  tree,  which  is 
worked  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground. — W.  CoLEMiN,  in 
"  Florist." 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  There  were  over  100  members  present.  The 
President  occupied  the  chair.  Thirteen  new  members,  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting,  were  duly  admitted,  and  fifteen  new  names  were  announced.  The 
subject  for  discussion  was  "  Vine  borders,"  opened  by  Mr.  William  Priest, 
Newbattle,  who  read  a  short  paper,  in  which  he  set  forth  in  a  plain  and 
practical  manner  his  experience  in  their  construction.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  having  a  good  depth  of  border,  say  2  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  6  in.,  and 
sloping  from  back  to  front,  and  that  the  soil  should  consist  of  a  good 
loam,_  lime-rubbish,  crushed  bones,  and  charcoal.  The  paper  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  discussion,  in  which  many  members  took  part,  the  general 
feeling  being  that  the  principles  advocated  by  the  essayist  were  sound  and 
thoroughly  practical,  but  that  cultivators  would  require  to  be  guided 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  individual  eases.  During  the  discussion 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  were  adverted  to.  The 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Priest  for  his 
paper. 


:WT3S   AND   QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

Roberta'  Gros  Guillaume  Grape.— It  is  more  than  probable  tbat  Ireland 
will  continue  to  retain  the  credit  for  years  of  haying  produced  the  heaviest 
bunch  of  black  Grapes  on  record,  as  we  have  not  as  yet  heard  oE  any  to  equal 
the  large  bunch  produced  last  autumn  of  Roberts'  Gros  Guillaume,  grown  by 
the  raiser  of  that  variety,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Charleville  Forrest,  TuUamore, 
which  weighed  23  lb.  6  oz.  The  more  we  see  of  this  Grape  the  more  we  are 
convinced  of  its  distinctive  character  and  genuine  worth. — •'  Gardeners* 
Record.'*  [We  understand  this  Grape  will  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Tait,  of 
Dublin.] 

A  New  Apple.— The  editor  of  the  Germantown  "Telegraph"  remarks 
that  the  Albemarle  Pippin  looks  very  much  like  its  progenitor,  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  and  is  about  the  same  size,  but  in  point  of  excellence  it  far  excels  it, 
in  his  estimation,  as  it  does  every  other  Apple  he  has  ever  tasted— a  pretty 
good  compliment,  we  should  say,  for  thi  Alb3mirle  Pippin. 

Abies  Pattoniana.— Allow  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  planters  of  Conifer- 
ous trees  to  this,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  nil  of  them,  and  yet  one  of  the 
least  planted,  i.e.,  so  far  as  my  own  observations  have  gone.  It  has  beautiful 
light  green  foliage,  which  contrasts  admirably  with  such  sombre  kinds  as 
Picea  cephalonica  and  P.  Nordmanniana.  It  seems  nearer  allied  to  the  Larch 
than  to  any  other  Conifer,  but  it  is  evergreen.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
free  yet  compact  growth.  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  its  timber  is 
of  more  value  than  tbat  of  many  Conifers  which  are  more  largely  grown. — 
W.  W.  H. 

Self -watering  Flower  Pot-— Mr.  Matthews  (see  p.  62)  is  in  error  in  stating 
that  the  above  was  described  in  The  GABDBNof  December  19  as  a  new  invent- 
ion. The  writer  merely  alluded  to  it  as  patented  by  Mr,  Levetzow;  as  since, 
OS  manufactnred  by  the  latter— it  meets  with  a  good  eale,  whilst  Mr.  Matthew's 
pot  finds  few  purchasers,  some  improvement  in  conEtruction  or  material  has 
probably  been  introduced.— T.  S. 

Gas  Tar  on  Trees.— A.  writer  in  the  London  GAaDBir  says  he  has  used  gas 
tar  on  his  Oak,  Ash,  Larch,  and  other  trees  for  twenty-five  years  without  injury 
His  object  was  to  exclude  rabbits.  As  we  have  repeated  instances  reported 
m  this  country  where  it  very  promptly  killed  every  tree  to  which  it  was  applied, 
we  conclude  that  in  the  instances  where  this  result  was  not  produced,  the  trees 
were  large  enough  to  have  produced  dry  and  hard  bark  through  which  the  tar 
did  not  penetrate.  Something  is  obviously  due  to  the  time  of  year  Jwhen  the 
application  is  made,  as  green  bark  during  the  growing  season  is  more  sensitive 
than  in  the  dormancy  of  winter,  the  tar  gradually  drying  and  hardening  in 
the  course  of  months. — "  Albany  Country  Gentleman." 

Tlie  Late  Mr.  Rivers.— At  a  meet  ng  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  on  theSat  ult.,  action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  The  venerable  Col.  Wilder  offered 
appropriate  resolutions,  prefaced  by  an  adequate  tribute  to  the  memory  and 
services  of  Mr,  Rivers. 

TeEtimonial  to  Mr.  James  Drummond  —Mr.  Drummond,  over  35  years 
gardener  at  B!air  Drummond,  was  presented  the  other  day  with  a  testimoni  al 
by  Eubecribers  ocnnected  wfth  the  Stirling  and  Kilmadock  Horticultural 
Societies  on  the  occaeion  of  his  retirement.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a 
handsome  timepiece,  a  beautiful  silver  bread  or  cake  basket,  a  solid  silver  snuff- 
box, and  a  bplendid  parlour  copy  of  Burns'  Pcems,  very  elegantly  bound  in 
Bannockburn  wood. 
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SATXmDAT,    PEBKUAIt'S'    16,    1878, 


•*  This  is  an  art 
Which  doea  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 

Tnij   Aet   itself   is    Natcbe." — Shakespeare. 


OAK   STUBBS  IN  GARDENS- 
Few  are  aware  of  the   great   value   and  importance  of    old 
timber  and  otiier  stubbs  in  picturesque  gardening.     Of  these 
there  are  several  kinda.  Those  most  readily  obtained,  especially 
by  people  who  possess  woods,  are  such,  which,  after  the  trees 
have  been  felled  for  "  flawing,"  are  immediately  and  carefully 
grubbed,  with  sufficient  fibrous  roots  to  ensure  their  existing 
in  a  living  state,  when  all  round  the  margin,  under  the  bark  of 
the  stubb,  multitudes  of  fresh,  vigorous  shoots  spring  forth, 
bearing  immense  leaves,  often  1  ft.  in  length,  and  forming  as 
handsome   a   dwarf  shrub  as  one  could  desire,  especially  in 
autumn,  their  golden  and  russet  leaves  remaining  far  into  the 
winter.     Another  kind  of  stubt  is  that  of  an  Oak  or  Holly 
which  has  been  exposed  for  years  to  the  drip  of  a  damp  wood  ; 
it  becomes  well  rounded,  and  densely  clad  with  the  liveliest- 
green  velvety   Moss,   Lichens,  minute   fungi,   and   drooping 
polipody,  a  perfect  picture   of    beauty.     This  being   a   dead 
stubb,  it  is  too  beautiful   to  last,  and   can   only  be  depended 
upon  for  a  very  few  years,  decaying  very  rapidly.     Most  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  the  most  desirable  for  durability,  but  for 
another  purpose,  viz.,  for  forming  a  rootery,  is  the  ancient 
Bog  Oak  root,  which  we  exhume  from  beneath  the  surface, 
where  it   may  have  been   buried  for  many  centuries  ;  all  the 
outer   sappy  portions  have  been   decayed,  leaving    only  the 
angular  stellate  centres,  hard  as  iron,  often  of  a  deep  reddish- 
black,  and  when  built  up  on  the  surface  of  a  mound  or  bank 
reminding  one  of  mountain  peaks  very  similar  to  the  Aiguilles 
of  Mont  Blanc.     In  forming  a  rootery,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
foundation  should  be  composed  of  a  large  quantity  of  stones, 
clinkers,  or  brick-burrs,  to   ensure  perfect  drainage  ;    com- 
mencing with  the  base,  which  should  be  made  as  irregular  as 
possible,    the   stubbs   must   be    jammed    down   firmly  upon 
each   other    on   a    surface    of    rooty-peat    and    loam,    small 
broken  stones  and  sand,  leaving  valleys  and  bays  and  pockets  or 
open  places  in  which   almost  any  plant  will  thrive,  as,  for 
instance,  Alpine  and  rook  plants.  Ferns,  small  Vines  and  Ivy, 
and  delicate  Grasses,  such  as  Briza,  and  many  of  the  Orchises. 
It  need  scarcely  be  named  that  such  a  stubbery  should  not  be 
isolated  like  a  tumulus  on  a  plain,  but  must  grow  out  of  some 
natural  hollow  or  nook  in  a  cliff  of  rock  or  high  background 
of  old  stems  of  trees,  or  Ivy-clad  wall  in  a  somewhat  retired 
spot,  and  not  to  form  part  of  a  scene  from  the  windows  of  a 
house.     Ants  are,  however,  great  enemies  of  these  places,  the 
dryer  portions  of  the  wood  internally  becoming  rapidly  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  sawdust,  in  which  their  countless  eggs 
are  hatched,  the  pungent  odour  of  the  formic  acid  being  most 
disagreeable.     Here  Sir  John  Lubbock  might  with  advantage 
study  in  a  natural  way  the  habits  of  these  interesting  creatures. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  observe  what  wood  might  best  resist 
their  attacks.    Doubtless  an  ancient  Tew  or  Holly  stubb  would 
prove    more    efficacious    and    durable  than    even   Bog   Oak. 
Oak  grown  in  poor  sandy  soils,  though  not  attaining  large 
dimensions,  is  very  close-grained,  hard,  and  sound,  and  for 
"  postes,"  as  my  carpenter  assures  me,  is  better  than  all  other 
timber,  for  though   Elm   underground  resists   dampness,  it 
much  sooner  perishes  where  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wet 
and  dry  air  than  heart  of  Oak.     And  of  hearts  of  Oak,  are  we 
not  as  islanders  and  mariners  justly  proud  and  nationally 
enthusiastic?  E.  W.  Cooke. 

Glen  Andred,  Sussex. 


daring  the  Saturday  evenings  of  Jane,  July,  and  August  till  8  p.m. 
(for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes).  Daring  the  winter  months 
it  is  open  from  daylight  till  dask.  The  hothouses  are  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  12  till  4,  but  during  the  long  days  till 
5  p.m.  Strangers  not  resident  in  Edinburgh  can  get  admission  to 
the  houses  on  other  days  of  the  week  by  satisfying  the  porter  that 
they  are  strangers.  On  open  days  men  are  stationed  in  the  houses,  but 
on  other  days  (when  not  open)  a  man  is  sent  round  with  visitors. 
Besides  the  ordinary  open  days,  the  garden  and  houses  are  open 
daring  all  holidays  and  to  people  coming  by  excursion  trains  to 
Edinburgh,  although  not  on  an  open  day." 


The  Opening  of  Kew  Gardens.— In  refersnoe  to  Mr,  Gerard 
Noel's  statement  (see  p.  133)  that  "  no  institution  in  the  country  is 
so  freely  open  to  the  public  as  Kew,"  we  last  week  gave  the  hours 
of  opening  of  the  Dublin  Botanic  Garden ;  this  week  we  publish 
those  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh.  "  It  is  open  to  the 
public  every  lawful  day— "in  summer  from   6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  also 


ARTIFICIAL  TREE    FERNS. 
I  FIND  these  very  useful  as  ornaments  for  the  dinner-table,  especially 
at  times  when  one  is  puzzled  to  devise  a  change.     The  following  are 
a  few  details  of  what  I  mean  by  "  artificial"  Tree  Perns,  together 
with  the  names  of  a  few  Ferns  which  are  suitable  for  such  purposes. 
These  consist   of  Lomaria   gibba,   Blechnuin  braziliense,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Alsophila  australis,  and  Pteris  tremula.     As  regards  the 
mode  of  procedure,  I  get  a  healthy  young  plant  of  Lomaria  gibba 
in  a  4-in.  pot,  take  it  out,  and  shake  off  as  much  ot  the  soil  as  I  can 
without  breaking  the  roots  ;  what  remains  can  be  got  rid  of  by  wash- 
ing the  roots  under  a  tap  or  pump.     The  next  thing  to  decide  is  the 
height  ot  the  stem,  which  I  usually  make  about  li  ft.  high.     I  get 
four  straight  stakes,  place  them  at  equal  distances  round  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  secure  them  with  small  copper  wire ;  then  I  get  some 
pieces  of  rough  peat  and  loam,  and  begin  forming  the  stem  from  the 
plant  downwards,  taking  care  not  to  destroy  the  roots,  and  as  I  proceed 
I  bind  the  whole  with  fine  wire.  I  then  cover  the  whole  over  with  Moss, 
obtained  from  the  roof  of  an  old  shed.     This  is  preferable  to  what  is 
found  growing  under  trees,  because  it  is  not  so  liable  to  break,  and, 
having  no  soil  adhering  to  it,  it  looks  much  neater.     I  then  place 
the  stem  in  a  4.in.  pot,  filling   the  same  pretty  well  with  potsherds, 
merely  putting  a  few  pieces  of  loam  on  the  surface.     I  then  cover 
with  Moss,  similar  to  that  with  which  the  stem  was  clothed.     I  then 
have  a  hand-light  in  readiness  to  put  them  in,  and  attend  well  to  the 
watering  and  shading  for  a  few  weeks,  when,  if  all  have  gone  on 
well,  young  roots  will  be  emitted    through    the    Moas.     They  may 
then    be    gradually     exposed     to     the     ordinary     temperature     of 
a  Fernery,  but  avoid  putting  them  in  a  draughty  position.     They 
will  now  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  the  best  way  to 
apply  it  is  to  put  the  hand  round  the  stem  and  pour  it  from  a  water, 
ing-pot  without  a  rose.     It  is  always  well  to  make  these  artificial 
Ferns  in  pairs,  and  to  avoid  making  the  stem  too  bulky.     Some  of 
the  coarser-growing  Ferns  are  not  so  tedious  to  deal  with — Alsophilas, 
for  instance  ;  these  ought  to  have  the  stems  made  proportionately 
stout  to  their  growth  and  longer— say   3  ft.  the  first  season.     Some 
may  object  to  this  mode  of  making  one's  own  tree  Perns  as  aninno- 
vation  on  Nature ;  granted.     But  are  we  not  placed  in  a  position  to 
assist  Nature  ?   And  I  do  not  find  that  these  artificial  Perns  look 
unnatural,  but  quite  the  contrary,  a  rich  green  stem  of  Moss  being 
preferable  to  the  natural  brown  one.      Plants  of  the  description  just 
indicated  may  be  used  on  the  dinner-table  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  I 
much  prefer  them  set  on  a  flat  plate,  and  the  pot  mounded  with  some 
healthy  plants  of  Lycopodinm  denticulatum.      A  few  flowers  may 
then  be  inserted  among  the  Lycopod.    One  colour  is  preferable ;  say 
cut  blooms  of  Abutilon  Bonle  de  Neige,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
Bagleij. A.  HossACK. 

Hyacinthua  oandicans  in  Holland.— This  very  ornamental 
plant  has  been  cultivated  by  us  for  several  years,  and  has  invariably 
proved  to  be  quite  hardy.  We  have  several  times  left  large  flowering 
bulbs  of  it  in  the  ground  during  winter,  planting  them  in  autumn, 
and  they  never  sustained  any  injury  from  frost.  We,  however, 
prefer  taking  the  bulbs  up  in  autumn  and  replanting  them  in  spring, 
keeping  them  dry  and  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  during  winter,  like 
the  Gladioli.  Those  in  our  seed  beds  are  not  taken  up  in  autumn 
until  the  bulbs  are  two  years  old.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this 
Hyacinth  will  soon  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be.— J.  H. 
Kkelage,  Haa/rlem. 

Snowdrops  on  Stoneorop  Turf. — I  wished  to  have  a  small 
strip  of  ground  covered  with  verdure,  and  yet  I  did  not  want  to  have 
it  frequently  mown.  Early  in  autumn  it  was  broken  up,  levelled,  and 
made  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  into  it  were  dibbled  a  quantity  of 
bulbs  of  the  double  Snowdrop  s  the  entire  surface  was  then  covered 
with  small  patches  of  the  creeping  green  Sedum  Lydium.  This 
latter  now  forms  a  carpet  of  rich  green  foliage,  through  which  are 
peeping  the  lily-white  blooms  ot  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  effect  will 
soon  be  most  charming.  The  leaves  of  the  Snowdrop  will  look 
unsightly  for  a  short  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  they  can  be 
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out  away,  and  the  Sedam  will  remain  green  and  neat  until  next 
spring.  Thia  arrangement,  if  occasionally  treated  to  a  top-dressing 
of  finely.sifted  soil,  will  remain  good  for  several  years. — A.  D. 

Newtown  Pippins. — The  past  has  been  a  very  bad  season  for 
this  popular  Apple,  the  fruit  being  as  a  rule  scarce,  poor  in  quality, 
and  worm  eaten. 

Bose  Cornelia  Cooke. — Mr.  George  Paul  informs  us  that  this 
Rose,  so  popular  in  America,  owing  to  its  firm  buds,  has  been  tried  in 
this  country  in  the  open  air,  and  proved  to  possess  no  qualities  that 
would  recommend  it  for  cultivation. 

Nephrolepis  Duffl. — This  new  and  distinct  Fern,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  has  long,  slender  fronds,  closely  beset 
with  small  and  elegant  pinna).  When  well  established,  it  will  doubt, 
less  be  found  very  useful  and  ornamental  for  placing  in  vases  and  in 
similar  positions. — S. 

Th.e  Creeping  Forget-me-Not  (Omphalodaa  verna). — Per. 
mit  me  to  direct  attention  to  this  as  a  winter.flowering  plant.  I 
potted  several  young  plants  of  it  in  November  from  the  open  ground, 
and  they  have  been  in  beautiful  flower  in  my  rather  cold  greenhouse 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  shade  of  blue  which  distinguishes  thia  little  plant,  so 
often  overlooked. — H.  B. 

A  Winter  Carnation. — A  new  winter. floweringCarnation named 
Alegatiere  is  now  making  a  fine  display  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at 
Slough.  The  plant  possesses  a  free-branching  habit,  and  produces  a 
profusion  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms  during  the  winter  months.  It 
is  of  French  origin,  and  must  ultimately  be  grown  in  preference  to 
any  other  kind  of  the  aame  colour  for  market. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tooting. — Mr.  Barr  has  sent  us,  from  under 
glass,  specimens  of  Allium  neapolitanum,  bearing  umbels  of  pure 
white  flowers,  and  of  Senecio  pulcher,  with  rich  magenta-coloured 
blossoms.  Both  are  well-suited  for  culture  in  pots  for  blooming  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  year. 

Snowdrops  in  Covent  Garden. — The  beautiful  white  flowers 
of  the  early  Snowdrops  play  an  important  part  in  even  the  choicest 
of  bouquets  in  Covent  Garden.  They  are  also  employed  with  good 
effect  fastened  to  sprays  of  common  Box.  The  drooping  white 
blossoms  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  green,  stiff 
leaves  of  the  Box  to  peep  between  them.  In  bunches  of  Violets, 
too,  a  few  Snowdrops  are  introduced,  anJ,  being  allowed  to  droop 
over  the  Violets,  form  a  pretty  combination. 

Andromeda  floribunda  for  Forcing. — Bushy  plants  of  this 
Andromeda,  potted  and  forced  into  flower  in  Messrs.  Oaborn's  nursery 
at  Fnlham,  are  now  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  clusters  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley-like  blossoms,  which  are  much  whiter  on  forced  plants 
than  on  those  in  the  open  ground.  Associated  with  scarlet  Cydonias, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  &c.,  the  value  of  such  shrubs,  in  an  ornamental  point 
of  vie-w,  at  this  season  of  the  year  cannot  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Hemerocallis  Kwanso  variegata. — Allow  me  to  recommend 
this  as  a  most  desirable  plant  for  many  purposes  at  the  present 
time.  Clumps  of  it  potted  in  autumn,  and  introduced  into  a  house 
of  only  moderate  warmth,  are  now  very  beautiful,  and  much  more 
graceful  and  superior  in  every  way  to  either  of  the  variegated  Pan. 
danads  so  frequently  used  for  table  and  other  decorative  purposes. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and,  after  doing  duty  now,  it  can  be  planted 
cut  by-and-bye  in  the  border,  where  it  will  take  care  of  itself. — T. 
Smith. 

The  Great  Brownea  (B.  macrophylla)  at  Lakelands  was 
in  gorgeous  beauty  when  I  paid  it  a  visit  the  other  day, 
having  three  of  its  brilliant  fiery  orange  Rhododendron-like  bloom 
trusses  open,  all  coming  out  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  trunk  at 
distances  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  1  ft.  from  the  ground.  It 
has  been  now  blooming  almost  continuously  for  over  two  months, 
having  already  produced  over  100  of  its  gorgeous  bloom-heads,  and 
having  several  more  still  to  expand. — W.  E.  G. 

Rosa  polyantha. — Mr.  George  Paul  having  told  us  of  the  beauty 
of  this  Rose  as  a  vigorous  climber  in  Mr.  J.  Sisley's  garden  at  Lyons, 
we,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  received  the  following  note  from  that 
veteran  amateur,  who  has  enriched  our  gardens  with  so  many  good 
varieties  of  plants  : — "  As  to  the  principal  object  of  your  letter,  I 
can  say  but  very  little.  I  have  possessed  Rosa  polyantha  since  it  has 
been  introduced  from  Japan.  It  is  a  very  hardy  shrub,  having  stood 
with  me  the  severe  winter  of  1870,  when  we  had,  in  December,  21.^ 
Centigrade  below  freezing  point.  The  flowers  are  white,  small,  and 
single,  but  they  are  borne  in  clusters,  like  the  Lilac.  It  seeds  freely. 
It  needs  no  pruning  ;  quite  the  contrary.  I  have  obtained  from  its 
seeds  several  varieties  with  double  flowers,  which  are  about  the  form 
and  size  of  those  of  R.  multiflora ;  they  are  generally  white,  but 
some  are  tainted  yellowish  or  pink.     I  must  suppose  that  the  mother 


plant  has  been  fertilised,  through  insect  agency,  with  the  pollen 
of  other  Roses,  because  my  son,  who  is  an  engineer  in  Japan,  wrote 
to  me  that  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  resides,  where  the  Rosa 
polyantha  grows  wild  on  the  hills,  it  always  comes  true  from  seed, 
but  that  may  happen  because  there  are  no  other  Roses  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood." 

Chinese  Primroses. — A  coloured  figure  of  Primula  sinensis 
fimbriata  cocoinea  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway.  It  represents  a  beautiful,  deep  crimson  form  of  these 
Primroses,  various  improved  varieties  of  which  have  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

The  Fulham  Nurseries  and  New  Xiines  of  Railway. — 
In  consequence  of  a  railway  being  about  to  be  formed  through 
Messrs.  Oaborn's  nurseries,  at  Pnlham,  active  preparations  for  the 
moving  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  its  way  are  being  made.  These  are 
not  confined  to  the  moving  of  ordinary  nursery  stock,  but  to  that 
of  full-grown  Magnolias,  Azaleas,  and  similar  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
for  which  this  nursery  haa  loog  been  celebrated.  The  roots  of  the 
largest  of  the  treea  to  be  moved  have  been  out  ready  for  transplanta- 
tion next  year. 

The  White  Lycaste.  —  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
beautiful  white  variety  of  Lycaate  Skinneri  which  we  have  seen  is 
now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Williama'  nursery  at  HoUoway.  Its  blooms  are 
very  large,  and  quite  as  chaste  and  pure  as  those  of  the  well-known 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  which  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  somewhat 
rare.  Flowers  of  the  white  Lycaste  are  as  freely  produced  as  those 
of  the  rose-coloured  varieties,  and  for  cutting  they  are  invaluable. 

Orchids  at  Messrs.  Veitch's. — Among  rare  Orchids  now  ia 
flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  may  ba  mentioned  Onoidium 
Orestedi,  which  produces  small  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  yellow 
throat,  set  on  short  stalks ;  the  brilliant  orauge-coloured  Lselia 
harpophylla,  with  several  spikes  of  blossom ;  the  white-flowered 
Cattleya  Trianaj,  and  a  variety  of  C.  Triansa  called  Penelope,  the 
latter  bearing  a  magnificent  flower  wiih  petals  2  in.  broad,  of  a  deli, 
cate  transparent  violet  colour,  and  a  claret-coloured  lip  with  rich 
golden  throat.  To  these  may  be  added  Bpidendrnm  Wallisi,  Odonto. 
glossum  Chestertoni  and  proanitena,  the  latter  being  furnished  with 
upright  spikes  of  flowers  having  chocolate  sepals  and  prettily-marked 
petals.  Several  new  Lady's  Slippers  are  alaoin  bloom,  and  the  large, 
flowered  variety  of  Angrseoum  aeaqaipedale  is  still  in  good  condition. 
Closed  Gates  at  Kew. — We  understand  that  the  Kew  Gardens 
Public  Rights  Defence  Association  have  determined  to  make  an 
application  to  Parliament,  and  to  persevere  until  the  object  desired 
is  achieved.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  public  for  the  necessary  funds. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Charles  Colman,  jun.,  and  hisaddreaa  is  Cumber- 
land  House,  Kew. 

Ghent  Horticultural  Sxhibition. — We  have  received  the 
programme  of  the  Ghent  exhibition,  to  be  opened  on  the  31st  of  the 
coming  month.  It  promises  to  be  a  most  important  horticultural 
meeting.  Copies  of  the  programme  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Ed. 
Clans,  30,  Rue  digue  de  Brabmt,  Ghent. 

The  Orchid  House  at  Glasnevia  ia  at  present  quite  a  treat 
to  look  at,  and  even  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
plants  it  would  amply  repay  a  visit.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
such  as  are  in  flower,  viz.,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.  Dominianum, 

C.  hirsutissimum,  0.  Harrisianum,  C.  Lowi,  C.  longifolinm,  C. 
Roezli,  and  C.  villosum.  C.  Harrisianuoi  ia  very  fine ;  C. 
Lowi  is  also  in  excellent  condition.  Associated  with  these  are 
Odontoglossnm  grande  and  0.  cariniferum,  Laelia  anoeps  and  L. 
superbiens,  the  latter  very  fine,  the  blooms  being  large  and  well, 
coloured ;  Calanthe  Dominiana,  Neottia  macniata,  Dendrobium  nobile, 

D.  denaiflorum,  and  D.  Wardi.  Ca.ttleya  Trianae  is  also  finely  in 
flower,  as  are  also  Augrsecum  virens,  Onoidium  sphacelatum,  and 
Aerides  giganteum.  The  two  gema  of  the  collection  are,  however,  a 
noble  plant  of  Phalaenopsis  Sohilleriana,  with  over  fifty  beautiful 
blooms  on  it  fully  expanded ;  and  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  very 
rare  and  beautiful  Vauda  Cathcarti,  the  flowera  of  which  meaaure 
over  2  in.  acroaa  j  the  lip  ia  white,  with  a  rich  cream-coloured 
edging,  with  two  somewhat  inconspicuous  chocolate  stripes  down  the 
middle ;  the  petals  are  large  and  fleshy,  and  are  barred  irregularly 
all  over  with  stripes  of  a  light  chocolate  colour. — F.  W.  Mooke, 
Colleje  Botanic  Qarden,  Dublin. 


Eentiopsis  Lindeni  —It  is  stated  {see  p.  Ill)  that  thia  Palm  has  massive, 
fan-shaped  leaves.  Is  that  really  the  case  ?  If  so,  it  can  hardly  be  a  Kentiopsls. 
The  fronds  of  Palms  are  generally  considered  under  two  terms  as  to  shape,  the 
one  fan-shaped,  the  other  feather-shaped,  which,  as  a  loose  general  rule,  holds 
goDd  through  the  whole  family.  The  Kentias  and  Kentiopsls  should  belong  to 
the  latter  group,  hence  the  reason  of  this  query.  If  Kentiopsls  Lindeni  belongs 
to  the  former  group,  it  is  a  very  distinct  plant  from  what  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.— M.  D.    [Kentiopsls  Lindeni  belongs  to  the  feather  section  ] 
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VASE  OP  KOSBS  BY  REGNIBR. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  highest  art  is  that  which 
renders  most  correctly  the  spirit  of  the  subject  without 
condescending  to  photographic  detail,  since  we  never  can 
attain  to  both  at  once.  When  gazing  on  the  charming  group, 
the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving,  we  cannot  but 
observe  how  fully  this  remark  has  been  fulfilled,  for  while 
recognising  the  graceful  shape  of  the  Cabbage  or  Provins 
Rose,  still  dear  to  many  a  Rosarian,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
closely -packed  petals  are  indicated  rather  than  minutely  copied ; 
but  as  the  like- 
ness is  not  lost  -  —  -- 
thereby,  the  gain 
in  lightness  and 
grace  much  more 
than  compen- 
sates  for  the 
absence  of  detail. 
Our  modern  cul- 
tivators, in  their 
endeavours  to 
improve  (from  a 
gardening  point 
of  view)  the 
queen  of  flowers, 
have  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  banish, 
ing  the  light  and 
but  semi-double 
Damask  Roses 
forming  the  top 
of  the  group  from 
our  gardens ;  but 
to  a  painter's  eye 
they  will  always 
furnish  a  spray 
of  bloom,  such 
as  he  delights  in. 
This  is  not  even 
in  these  days 
f  o  r  g  otten  by 
modern  French 
artists.who  tread 
worthily  in  the 
"  spirit "  rather 
than  the  foot- 
steps of  Regnier, 
the  light  and 
delicate  sprays 
of  Tea  and  Nois- 
ette Roses  being 
very.  favourite 
subjects  with 
them,  while  the 
massive  blooms 
of  a  Pierre  Net- 
ting and  Mare- 
chal  Niel  are 
sparingly  used, 
and  only  as  a 
count  erfoil  to 
some  rich 
drapery,  such  as 
that  before  us. 
E.  H.  W. 


CLIMBING  ROSES. 
The  desire  for  the  varieties  of  Roses  that  produce  the  finest 
formed  individual  flowers  is  so  contagious,  that  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  gardens  many  of  the  Roses  best  adapted 
for  particular  purposes  are  completely  lost  sight  of.  Even 
where  lists  are  given  of  what  may  be  termed  garden  Roses,  it 
rarely  happens  that  there  is  anything  to  be  found  in  them  but 
a  selection  of  the  freest-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  a 
few  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  &c.,  a  whole  host  of  distinct  kinds 
being  left  out  much  more  appropriate  for  planting  in  many 
positions  in  any  garden — large   or  small — than  those  recom- 


mended. Take,  for  instance,  the  Banksians,  both  white  ard 
yellow.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  innumerable 
bunches  of  full,  yet  not  formal,  flowers  that  these  produce 
when  well  established  in  a  warm  situation  ?  but  how  com- 
paratively rarely  are  they  seen.  All  they  require  is  either  a 
naturally  dry  bed,  or  one  that  is  sufficiently  drained  to  make 
it  so,  with  plenty  of  rich  soil,  and  in  other  respects  they 
should  be  left  undisturbed,  except  to  shorten  any  over-strong 
shoots,  and  to  nail  or  tie  others,  so  as  to  regularly  cover  the 
space  which  they  are  required  to  fill.     A  good  washing  two  or 

three     times    in 

the   spring  with 

•     -•     ■  "  weak      Gishurst 

water,      allowed 
to    dry    on    the 
leaves,  is  a  great 
a  s  s  i  s  tance     in 
keeping    down 
red    spider    and 
green    fly.      By 
the     sides     of 
shrubbery  walks, 
away    from    the 
more     dressed 
part  of  the  gar- 
den,  where    any 
particular  object 
has to  be  covered, 
the  Ayrshire  and 
Boursiiult  Roses 
are      generally 
very  much  more 
in  keeping  with 
the  surroundings 
than    the   kinds 
that      produce 
finely  -  shaped 
flowers.     One  of 
the    most    effec- 
tive  objects  im- 
aginable in  such 
a  situation  is  the 
trunk  of  a  dead 
tree    with    its 
upper    branches 
partly  shortened 
and  covered  with 
Ivy,        from 
amongst     which 
hang       pendent, 
long,    untrained 
shoots    of    these 
Roses  in  flower, 
with  no  further 
tying     in     than 
just  sufficient  to 
disperse    them 
irregularly   over 
the    upper    por- 
tion of  the  stump. 
Such  a  combina- 
tion  is  easily 
obtained    where 
the  soil  is  suit- 
able and    plenty 
of      manure     is 
dug  in  ;  the  Roses  must  also  be  well  supplied  with  it  after- 
wards,  or  the  Ivy,  being  a  gross  feeder,  will  impoverish  the 
soil  to  an  extent  that  will    prevent  them  getting  sufficient 
sustenance.     Where  this  combination  is  attempted,  the  Ivy 
should  have  two  or  three  years'  start,  otherwise  the  Roses  are 
such   free  growers  that  they  will  monopolise  the  whole  space. 
The  same  arrangement  on  a  wall  looks  equally  well ;  but,  it  a 
successful  effect  be  expected,  the  Ivy  and  the  Roses  must  not 
be  left   to  fight  out  a  war  of  extermination ;  on  the  contrary, 
whichever  is  found  to  be  unduly  taking  the  lead  must  be  kept 
within  bounds,  and  the  Roses  must  be  annually  manured,  tor 
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if  this  be  not  done,  while  the  Ivy  would  grow  on  without  any 
assistance,  the  Roses  would  die  of  starvation.  Even  under 
such  conditions,  the  evergreen  Roses  (R.  sempervirens)  alone 
are  often  much  more  suitable  than  those  with  finer  shaped 
flowers  ;  they  are  also  well  adapted  for  covering  arched  trellises 
over  walks,  or  for  divisional  screens  to  shut  out  anything  which 
it  is  desirable  to  hide,  or  for  overrunning  wooden  fences  any- 
where not  overhung  with  trees,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  only 
in  the  first  instance  made  snfliciently  rich  to  promote  free 
growth,  but  is  continuously  kept  in  that  condition  afterwards. 
The  Noisettes  are  equally  useful  for  intermixing  in  the  way 
above  recommended  ;  their  great  advantage  is  their  disposition 
to  flower  profusely  late  in  the  autumn.  The  Teas,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  and  climbing  Devoniensis,  are  unsurpassed  for  using 
in  this  manner ;  where  they  have  plenty  of  head-room,  the 
long,  unformal  branches  of  the  last,  with  its  great  clusters  of 
flowers  hanging  from  the  points,  and  the  ever-blooming  dis- 
position of  the  former,  are  not  equalled  by  anything  in  their 
way.  In  the  case  of  these,  again,  the  principal  matter  is  to 
see  that  the  roots  are  well  sustained  and  to  use  the  knife  as 
little  as  possililo.  Where  a  single  object,  like  a  very  large, 
headed  drooping  standard  Rose,  is  required  in  such  a  position 
as  a  distant  corner  of  a  lawn,  nothing  answers  the  purpose 
better  than  the  old  variety  Blairi ;  where  soil  and  situation 
suit  it,  and  a  strong  support  is  used,  it  will  grow  to  a  very  large 
size.  In  its  case,  again,  the  knife  must  be  sparingly  employed, 
or  the  result  will  be  sure  to  be  a  large  crop  of  shoots,  but  few 
flowers. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  planting  rows  of  standard 
Roses  along  the  sides  of  walks,  a  practice  by  no  means  con- 
ducive to  an  improved  appearance  in  gardens  ;  but  where  there 
is  a  determination  to  plant  them  in  that  way,  much  might 
often  be  done  to  render  them  more  interesting  than  they 
usually  are — here  and  there  a  plant  doing  well,  and  the  rest 
mere  starvelings.  For  such  situations  nothing  but  the  freest 
growers  should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil  ought  to  be  such  as  is 
naturally  suited  to  the  growth  of  Roses.  The  small  pieces  of 
unturfed  space  immediately  round  their  stems,  left  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  manure,  are  simply  eyesores,  for  if  the 
Roses  make  their  wonted  progress,  in  a  year  or  two  their 
feeding  roots  would  be  far  beyond  the  parts  left  unturfed. 
Where  Roses  are  grown  in  such  a  position,  it  is  best  to  lay 
turf  right  up  to  their  stems  ;  and  when  assistance  is  required 
in  the  way  of  manure  or  new  soil,  strip  ofi  the  turf  during  the 
winter,  or,  if  more  convenient,  at  the  present  time,  remove 
some  of  the  old  earth  and  add  new  soil.  Then  make  all  firm 
and  replace  the  turf. 

T.  Baines. 


A  Rose  for  the  Wild  Garden.— Few  plants  make  more 
beautiful  objects  in  the  wild  garden  than  many  o£  onr  British  Rosea. 
Their  graoefal  and  wild  luxuriance  of  groivth  and  native  vigour 
enable  them  to  hold  their  own  with  most  hardy  plants.  We  now 
recommend  to  our  readers  one  which  has  all  the  beauty  of  our  own 
combined  with  a  strength  of  constitution  which  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  that  of  many  of  the  species  of  oar  English  hedgerows  and 
commons.  It  is  from  Nepaul  and  Kamoon,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Rosa  Brunoniana.  Its  large,  stout  branches,  which  are  beset  with 
rather  sti-ong,  hooked  prickles,  often  attain  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft., 
and  are  tolerably  thickly  clothed  with  pretty  bright  green  leaves ; 
the  pure  white,  fragrant  flowers  have  five  roundish  petals,  and  are 
borne  in  large  corymbs.  When  in  flower  nothing  can  well  exceed 
the  charming  appearance  presented  by  this  Himalayan  Rose.  Where 
its  bare  stems  might  be  an  eyesore  during  the  winter  months,  plant 
it  behind  not  very  tall  evergreens,  &c.,  and  allow  its  long  branches 
to  droop  naturally  from  among  the  twigs  of  low  trees,  such  as  the 
Jjaburnum,  &o.  Being  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  it  ought  to 
be  much  more  generally  grown. 


Eose  Gardens  of  the  Future.— Mr.  George  Paul  sasgests  that  the  plan 
adopted  of  growing  Lilies  in  Rhododendron  beds  might  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  the  Rose.  In  that  way  the  early  bloom  o£  shrubs  and  Lilies 
would  be  succeeded  by  the  still  more  precious  summer  and  autumn  Roses. 
Apart  irom  this  advantage,  however,  the  plan  and  similar  ones  are  desirable, 
if  only  to  save,  or  partiaUy  save,  the  Rose  from  the  dismal  and  stiff  Rose 
gardens  that  are  seen  in  many  places. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS   IN  TRENCHES. 
In   the   Chrysanthemum  we   have   a   plant  of  such  a  hardy, 
enduring  nature,  that  it  not  only  grows,  but  may  be  said  to 
flourish  amid  soot  and  smut,  if  now  and  then  they  are  washed 
from  its  leaves,  as  there  it  is  they  do  the  mischief  by  stopping 
the  breathing  pores.  If  those  who  live  in  and  around  towns  and 
cultivate  Chrysanthemums,as  nearly  all  do  if  they  have  the  least 
bit  of  ground,  only  know  how  important  it  is  that  they  should 
be  kept  free  from  dusty  deposits,  their  success  would  be  much 
greater  than  it  now  is,  as  when  the  respiration  of  any  plant  is 
impeded,  its  whole  system  becomes  disorganised,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  ourselves  did  we  suffer  in  the  same  way.     The 
leaves  are  to  them  what  lungs  are  to  us,  and  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  if  they    become  clogged  in  any  way,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  their  health.     This  being  the  case,  those  who  would 
have  them  thrive  should  not  fail  to  give  them  a  good  drenching 
overhead  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  summer  and 
early  in  autumn ;  if  they  do  this,  the  return  will  be  a  much 
finer  display  of  bloom  and  plants  in  such  a  condition  of  health 
as  to  be  a  real  pleasure  to  look  on.     This  watering  overhead 
is  almost  of  as  much  importance  as  a  supply   of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  especially  if  the  plants  are  growing  near  dusty  roads 
or  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  clear  and  pure,  as  it  seldom  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  and  cities, where  Chrysanthemums 
are  perhaps  more  appreciated  than  anywhere  else.      In  apply- 
ing water  to  cleanse  the  foliage  it  is  best  done  through  a  good 
syringe,  as  then  it  can  be  used  with  some  considerable  force. 
Failing  this,  a  good  shower  from  the  rose  of    a   water-pot  will 
answer  the  purpose;  but,  however  carried  out,  the  washing 
should  be  thorough,  as  a  slight  sprinkling  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil  by  moistening  the  dusty  deposit,  and  making  it 
stick  all  the  tighter.     One  of  the  reasons  why  we  so  frequently 
see  Chrysanthemums  in  the  naked,  shabby  condition  they  are 
at  the  time  they  should  be  looking  their  best,  is  from  lack  of 
water  at  the  root,  a  state  that  generally  brings  on  mildew,  and 
if  laot  this  noxious  parasite,  the  leaves  become  so  starved  that 
they  die   from   inanition.     This  will   be  apparent  to  anyone, 
as     it     is     always    those   low    down    the   stems    which  get 
the   least    sap    that    go  fir  at;    but    if     the    plants   are   well 
fed,  they  will  retain  these  till  they  become  exhausted  by  flower- 
ing, when  they  die  away  naturally.     When  in  active  growth,  it 
is  surprising  the  quantity  of  water  or  liquid-manure  Chrysan- 
themums will  take,  and  to  ensure  thorough  soakings,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  crowns  of  the  plants  slightly  lower  than 
the  soil,  that  a  small  basin-like  receptacle  may  be  formed  round 
them,  that  each  may  get  its  due  share  without  any  loss.  Where 
large   specimens   are  required  for    pots,    or  for   transferring 
to  positions  in  open  borders,   to  take   the   place  of  summer- 
flowering  plants,  a  purpose  for  w  hioh  they  are  well  adapted, 
the  best  way  is  to  grow  them  in  shallow  trenches,  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  explained  above,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  receive 
a  slight  mulching,  there  will  not  be  the  least  difiiculty  in  keep- 
ing them  in  the  most  perfect  health.     Plants  treated  in  this 
way  do  well  for  lifting  and  transplanting  under  sunny  walls  of 
dwellings  where  it  would  be  much  too  hot  to  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully during  the  summer,  but  where  in  autumn  when  in 
bloom  the  shelter  is  just  what   they   require.     With  a  very 
little  trouble,  therefore,  the  beauty  of  a  garden  may  be  con- 
siderably prolonged,  as  all  that  is  necessary  when  the  summer 
occupants  are  over  is  to  lift  the  Chrysanthemums  with  good 
balls  just   after  they  have  formed  their  buds,   and  it  this  is 
done  during  a  dull,  showery  time,  they  will  scarcely  feel  the 
removal.     The  finest  and  best  plants  I  have  ever  seen  in  pots 
were  managed  in  this  way,  and  it  is  a  plan  of  growing  them  I 
can  strongly  recommend,  saving,  as  it  does,  a  vast  amount  of 
labour  and  time  in  watering,  besides  yielding  better  results. 
Before  taking  them  up,  the  thing  is  to  see  that  they  are  tho- 
roughly soaked  a  day  or  so  previous,  which  will  cause  the  soil 
to  adhere  to  the  roots  better  than  it  otherwise  would.     In  pot- 
ting, well-enriched  loam  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  plants  afterwards  set  for  a  few  days  on  the  north   side  of 
a  wall,  where  they  can  be  frequently  syringed  or  watered  over- 
head to  prevent  flagging.     The  rapid  way  they  form  roots,  and 
their  naturally  great  recuperative  powers,  soon  enable  them  to 
set  to  work  and  get  re-established,  after  which  they  bear  the  air 
and  sun  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  just  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  grown  in  pots  all  the  season. 
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Propagating  Chrysanthemums. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  if  large  plants  are  required,  it  must  be 
done  early ;  and  the  practice  of  all  the  best  growers  of  these 
popular  flowers  is  to  begin  at  the  latest  by  the  turn  of  the 
year,  and  those,  therefore,  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  next 
autumn  should  at  once  set  about  getting  a  first  batch  in.  The 
beat  cuttings  are  those  that  are  stout  and  short-jointed,  plenty 
of  which  may  generally  be  obtained  now  if  a  plant  of  each 
kind  from  the  old  stock  has  been  kept  in  cold  frames  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  the  custom  with  many  to  shake  these  out  and 
take  off  the  rooted  suckers  ;  but,  except  for  planting  in  borders, 
cuttings  are  much  the  best,  and  as  these  strike  readily  at  any 
tune  after  this,  they  should  have  the  preference  for  pot  culture. 
The  most  suitable  place  to  propagate  them  is  a  Vinery  or  any 
forcing  house  at  work  where  they  can  get  a  gentle  heat,  but  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  flagging,  the  aid  of  a  hand-glass  is 
necessary,  under  which  they  can  be  kept  close  and  moist  till 
rooted.  A  situation  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
them  far  better  than  a  hotbed,  where  they  get  a  much  higher 
temperature,  as  there  they  are  more  apt  to  become  drawn  and 
damp  off,  and  if  weakened  at  this  stage  of  their  existence,  they 
are  never  so  satisfactory  afterwards.  In  whichever  position 
placed,  they  should  be  well  up  to  the  light,  and  not  allowed  to 
remain  longer  without  fresh  air  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as, 
from  their  hardy  nature,  they  are  very  impatient  of  close 
confinement,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mildew,  to  which 
some  of  the  sorts  are  particularly  liable.  Where  only  a  limited 
number  of  plants  is  required,  and  space  can  be  afforded,  it  is 
much  the  best  way  to  put  each  cutting  separately  in  small 
pots,  as  then  there  is  no  further  check  or  disturbance  of  the 
roots  in  the  way  there  is  when  numbers  are  put  in  together; 
but  if  this  has  to  be  done,  the  thing  is  to  pot  early  before  the 
roots  become  interlaced  and  liable  to  injury  in  effecting  a 
separation.  If  afforded  a  very  gentle  heat  for  a  week  or  so 
after  being  potted  off,  to  give  them  a  start,  they  will  be  ready 
for  removal  to  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they  should  be  placed  on 
a  solid  bed  of  coal-ashes  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  light,  and  air  that  can 
be  afforded  them  at  this  dull  season.  There  they  will  come 
slowly  on,  making  short-jointed,  stubby  growth — just  what  is 
required  for  a  good  foundation,  which  with  these,  as  with  most 
plants,  is  the  stepping-stone  to  success.  Towards  the  end  of 
March,  if  all  goes  well,  they  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into 
6-in.  pots,  which  should  be  done,  using  only  one  crook  at  the 
bottom,  and  on  this  a  pinch  of  soot,  which  not  only  acts  as  a 
fertiliser,  but  keeps  out  worms  that  otherwise  are  often  most 
troublesome.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  Chrysanthemums  is 
good,  sound,  fibry  loam,  rather  inclined  to  adhesiveness  than 
otherwise,  and  if  this  can  be  had  tolerably  fresh,  they  will  suc- 
ceed best  without  any  admixture  whatever,  except  a  little 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure ;  but  even  this  should  not  be 
strong,  as  it  is  always  more  satisfactory  to  give  most  of  what 
stimulant  they  require  in  a  liquid  form,  the  advantage  of 
which  is,  that  it  can  be  applied  when  the  plants  most  need  it, 
instead  of  being  unduly  forced  in  their  infant  state,  as  many 
are  by  having  too  rich  a  soil  to  start  with.  By  the  end  of 
May  they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift  into  10-in.  or 
1-2-in.  pots,  and  should  after  that  be  plunged  on  a  firm  bottom 
in  loose  littery  material  in  an  open,  sunny  spot,  where,  if  well 
attended  to  with  liquid  manure  and  clear  water,  they  will  make 
grand  plants  by  the  autumn. 

The  most  suitable  sizes,  however,  for  amateurs  and  others 
who  only  require  them  for  greenhouse  decoration  may  be  had 
from  cuttings  struck  later,  say  towards  the  end  of  March ; 
this  affords  ample  time  to  grow  fine  little  specimens  in  8-in. 
pots,  and  such  as  these  are  generally  the  handiest  for  most 
purposes.  Beautiful  little  plants  may  be  had  by  propagating 
as  late  as  May  or  June,  and  these  come  in  capitally  for  window 
decoration  indoors,  or  for  the  fronts  of  stages  among  others  to 
fill  in  vacant  spaces  and  afford  more  variety.  In  all  cases  the 
treatment  and  culture  they  require  is  much  the  same,  as, 
unless  planted  out,  they  all  do  best  plunged  in  sunny  spots, 
well  sheltered  from  the  wind,  which  otherwise  is  sure  to  break 
them  down.  To  prevent  any  risk  of  that  kind,  they  should  be 
staked  and  tied  early,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  stiff,  formal  appearance,  which  spoils  half  their  beauty. 


If  the  main  branches  are  firmly  supported,  that  is  all  they 
require,  and  every  stick  used  should  be  out  of  sight,  as 
at  best  they  are  necessary  evils  and  never  any  ornament, 
although,  by  the  way  they  are  frequently  employed,  many 
would  appear  to  think  otherwise.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  to  have  the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  perfect,  they  need 
early  protection  from  frost,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  injury  in 
the  bud  state ;  and  if  allowed  to  stand  out  exposed  then,  a  whole 
season's  care  and  attention  may  be  lost  in  one  night.  If 
housed,  they  should  have  an  abundance  of  air  during  the  day, 
and  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  S.  D. 


WINTER-FLOWBRINa  PLANTS. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  flowers  must  necessarily 
be  scarce  during  the  dark  and  sunless  months  of  winter.  This 
is,  however,  only  partially  the  case,  as  when  the  matter  is  duly 
considered  it  is  found  that  there  are  many  species  of  plants  in 
cultivation  whose  natural  period  of  flowering  is  during  the 
depth  of  winter.  In  enumerating  a  few  of  the  more  common, 
although  most  useful,  species,  let  us  begin  with  the  Christmas 
Rose  (Helleborus  uiger),  a  native  of  Austria,  but  long 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  perfectly  hardy.  After  mild 
autumns  this  frequently  commences  to  bloom  in  the  open  air 
early  in  December,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  the  end  of 
January.  During  unfavourable  weather,  however,  the  pearly 
whiteness  of  its  fine  large  flowers  is  apt  to  get  more  or  less 
tarnished,  and  to  obviate  this  drawback,  plants  of  it  are 
frequently  taken  up  and  potted  during  the  autumn;  and  when 
placed  in  a  greenhouse,  or  any  other  light,  cool  structure,  they 
continue  to  bloom  from  the  middle  or  third  week  of  December 
until  the  end  of  the  following  month.  The  stalks  of  blooms  pro- 
duced under  glass  are  of  increased  length,  a  circumstance  which 
renders  them  better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  blooms  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  purity. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  can  also  be  secured  by  leaving 
the  plants  in  the  soil,  and  placing  a  light  frame  or  hand-glass 
over  them  early  in  December.  The  Christmas  Rose  is  readily 
increased  by  division,  and  this  should,  when  necessary,  be  done 
early  in  spring.  There  ai-e  several  other  species  of  the  genus 
Helleborus  that  are  very  ornamental  and  only  a  little  less 
early  in  their  time  of  flowering,  and  to  all  of  which  similar 
treatment  is  in  all  respects  applicable.  Among  these  may  be 
named  H.  niger  grandiflorus  or  maximus,  a  fine  variety  with 
large  greenish-white  flowers,  and  H.  atrorubens  with  dark  red 
blooms. 

The  Winter  Aconite  (Branthis  hyemalis)  is  a  lovely  little 
yellow  winter-flowering  plant,  belonging  to  the  same  Natural 
Order,  viz..  Crowfoots.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  quite 
hardy.  It  commences  to  flower  about  the  end  of  December, 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  at  least  the  end  of  January. 
Patches  of  it  taken  up  .and  potted  about  the  beginnitig  of 
December  and  placed  under  glass  soon  become  exceedingly 
effective,  as  will  likewise  patches  of  the  yellow-flowering 
Sternbergia  lutea,  sometimes  called  the  "  Lily  of  the  Field." 
The  well-known  Snowdrop  (Galauthus  nivalis),  a  native  of 
Britain  ;  G.  plioatus,  or  the  Crimean  Snowdrop;  together  with 
the  beautiful  Snowflake  (Leuoojum  vernum),  are  all  impatient 
of  heat,  and  only  require  the  aid  of  a  glass  roof  to  induce 
them  to  come  into  bloom  at  or  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  Potted  plants,  too,  of  some  of  the  Aubrietias  and 
Forget-me-Nots,  hardy  Primroses,  &c.,  will  follow  very  close 
upon  them.  The  white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  also  exceedingly 
useful  as  a  winter-flowering  plant,  producing,  as  it  does,  au 
abundant  supply  of  pearly-white,  sweet-scented  blossoms  at  a 
season  when  such  flowers  are  generally  much  in  request.  The 
bulbs  of  this  Hyacinth  should  be  petted  early  in  September, 
three  bulbs  being  placed  in  a  pot  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter, 
or  five  bulbs  in  pots  of  larger  size.  After  being  potted,  the 
pots  may  with  advantage  be  covered  with  finely-sifted  cinder- 
ashes  to  a  depth  of  6  in,  or  8  in.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
will  be  found  to  have  started  into  growth,  and  should  then  be 
placed  under  glass,  say  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  a 
light  pit,  where,  without  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  they 
will  come  into  bloom  about  the  beginning  of  January,  and,  if 
desired,  at  an  earlier  period.  A  very  slight  amount  of  forcing 
will  accomplish  this  desideratum. 
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Conspicuous  among  hardy  or  nearly  hardy  evergreen  shrubs 
that  flower  in  winter  stands  the  Laurustinus,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  which,  although  generally  considered  and 
treated  as  a  hardy  plant,  is,  nevertheless,  not  unfrequently 
more  or  less  injured  during  hard  weather  ;  and  as  the  flowers 
are  naturally  produced  during  the  depth  o£  winter,  they  very 
often  become  tarnished  and  disfigured  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  even  during  seasons  when  the  depression  of  tem- 
perature may  not  be  remarkable.  Consequently,  in  large 
establishments,  where  a  supply  of  flowers  during  winter  is  a 
sine  qua  non,  it  becomes  expedient  to  have  a  portion  of  these 
plants  in  pots,  and  on  the  approach  of  winterly  weather  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  the  conservatory, 
where  they  will  soon  be  found  to  be  well  worthy  of  this 
distinction.  Under  such  conditions  their  flowers  will  generally 
be  produced  in  profusion,  as  well  as  greatly  improved  in 
character,  almost  rivalling  in  purity  of  colour  the  blooms  of  a 
white  Camellia.  Plants  well  set  with  bloom  buds  should  be 
selected  early  in  October,  potted  and  placed  under  glass  in  any 
convenient  structure,  and  they  will  mostly  be  in  flower  by 
Christmas.  Suitable  plants  may  also  be  retained  in  large  pots 
or  tubs,  and  trained  into  any 
desired  form,  such  as  that  of  a 
pyramid  or  standard  with  clear 
stems.  Such  plants  should  be 
grown  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  while  in  the  winter 
they  form  very  efliective  objects 
in  the  conservatory.  Chirao- 
nanthus  fragrans  and  C.  grandi- 
florus  are  both  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  garden,  for 
they  are  remarkably  useful, 
sweet-scented,  winter-flowering 
plants.  The  first-named  was 
introduced  from  Japan  about 
the  year  1776,  and  the  latter 
is  probably  a  seminal  variety 
from  the  first,  both  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  closely  allied 
to  the  sweet-scented  Calycan- 
thus,  or  Carolina  Allspice.  To 
secure  in  perfection,  however, 
their  delightfully  -  fra  g  r  a  n  t 
flowers,  which  are  produced 
long  before  the  foliage  appears, 
and  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  straw  colour  —  the  large- 
flowered  variety  being  the  most 
showy  in  appearance,  but  pos- 
sibly less  fragrant  than  the 
other — it  is  necessary  to  select 
for  them  a  somewhat  sheltered 
situation  if  they  are  intended 
to  be  grown  as  standards. 
They    will,    however,    generally 

succeed  best  when  trained  to  a  wall.  At  some  places 
I  have  seen  each  of  the  varieties  trained  to  walls  some 
12  ft.  high,  under  a  wide  glass  coping,  facing  the  south, 
and  sheltered  also  at  each  end  by  a  glass  structure;  thus 
circumstanced,  they  succeed  admirably,  producing  annually 
an  immense  amount  of  bloom  from  about  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  beginning  of  February,  and  such  blooms 
are  always  in  great  demand,  as  their  fragrance  is  con- 
sidered equal  to  that  of  the  Violet.  If  a  few  of  them  be  merely 
dropped  into  a  vase  and  placed  in  an  apartment,  they  will  con- 
tinue their  perfume  for  several  days.  Each  variety,  treated  as 
just  described,  not  only  flowers  profusely,  but  will  also  produce 
thoroughly  ripened  seed  in  abundance;  and  this,  when  sown  in 
heat  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  vegetates  quickly,  and  soon 
forms  plants  suitable  either  for  pot-culture  or  for  planting  out. 
These  two  kinds  of  Chimonanthus  can  also  be  increased  by 
layers,  but  they  do  not  strike  readily  from  cuttings.  When 
trained  to  a  wall  they  are  treated  very  much  like  trained  Pear 
trees,  i.e.,  all  the  young  shoots  which  have  borne  bloom  are  cut 
in  as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  be 
required  as  leaders,  -which  are  of  course  nailed,  or  in  some  way 
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secured  to  the  wall.  This  pruning  is  generally  done  about  the 
middle  of  February,  or  when  the  plants  have  ceased  to  flower. 
And  as  the  season  advances,  young  shoots  are  developed  in 
abundance ;  these  produce  flowers  the  following  winter. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  summer  management  are  the  nailing  in  of  leading  shoots, 
and  the  rubbing  off  or  stopping  any  gross  or  over-strong  ones 
which  are  occasionally  produced.  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  like 
the  Chimonanthus,  produces  its  bright  yellow  blooms  during 
the  depth  of  winter  in  great  profusion  upon  the  young  shoots 
while  they  are  yet  destitute  of  leaves  ;  hence  its  appropriate 
specific  name.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Kobert 
Fortune  about  the  year  1845  or  1846,  and  has  proved 
to  be  not  the  least  worthy  of  his  many  valuable 
introductions.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  severe  frost,  or 
rather  inclement  weather,  has  not  unfrequently  the  effect  of 
bleaching  the  colour  out  of  its  clear,  yellow  blooms,  so  that  the 
most  suitable  situation  for  this  plant  is  a  south  wall,  under  a 
somewhat  wide  coping,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  flowers 
dry,  as,  if  this  condition  be  secured,  no  amount  of  cold  will 
injure  them.  This  .lasmine  suc- 
ceeds well  when  grown  in  pots, 
and  only  requires  the  protec- 
tion of  a  glass  roof  during  the 
months  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary,  when  it  will  be  in  full 
bloom.  Its  habit  of  growth, 
however,  is  somewhat  too  strag- 
gling for  pot-culture,  and  it 
appears  nowhere  more  at  home 
than  when  allowed  to  ramble  at 
will  over  a  block  or  stone  in 
some  rough  part  of  the  garden. 
It  can,  however,  be  made  to  sub. 
mit  to  any  system  of  training.and 
where  the  flower  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  is  an  object  of  impor. 
tance,  it  is  advisable  to  subject 
the  plants  to  a  certain  amount 
of  training  or  restriction,  in 
order  that  they  may  more  easily 
be  protected  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather.  It  looks  well 
trained  horizontally  to  a  wall 
facing  the  south,  the  principal 
shoots  being  kept  at  a  distance  of 
6  in.  from  each  other.  These 
shoots  during  summer  produce  a 
vast  number  of  small  sprays, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  droop 
or  fall  over  the  surface  of  the 
plant.  During  the  summer  care 
should  be  taken  to  twist  off 
any  gross  or  over  -  luxuriant 
shoot,  and  to  nail  in  the  leaders 
where  they  may  be  required.  The  drooping  spray  will  seldom 
fail  to  clothe  the  surface  of  the  wall  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  that  during  the  most  winterly  months  of  the 
year ;  but,  unlike  most  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  fragrance.  As  soon  as  its  flowering 
season  is  over  the  spray  should  be  cut  in  as  closely  as  possible. 
This  Jasmine  is  very  easily  increased  by  cuttings  or  otherwise, 
the  young  shoots  seldom  failing  to  emit  roots  into  the  soil 
whenever  they  chance  to  come  in  contact  with  it. 

Among  other  winter-flowering  shrubs,  possibly  less  exten- 
sively grown  than  the  above,  is  the  sweet-smelling  Honey- 
suckle (Lonicera  fragrantissima).  This  is  also  an  introduction 
from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and  is  worthy  of  more  extensive 
culture  than  it  appears  to  have  yet  obtained.  In  a  favourable 
situation  the  blooms,  which  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and 
■which  precede  the  foliage,  begin  to  unfold  during  the  month 
of  January,  and  although  somewhat  small  and  not  remarkably 
ornamental,  are  nevertheless  so  exceedingly  fragrant,  as  to 
render  them  extremely  useful  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  for 
bouquet  making.  Although  the  plant  is  of  a  somewhat  stiff 
habit  of  growth,  it  nevertheless  readily  submits  to  training 
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upon  a  wall.  It  is  also  easily  induced  to  form  a  bush,  and  in 
the  latter  form  it  is  very  suitable  for  pot-culture,  and  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers  fully  entitles  it  to  this  con- 
sideration. It  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots,  inserted  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  finely- 
sifted  leaf-soil,  plunging  the  pots  containing  them  in  a  slight 
bottom-heat,  in  a  close  frame  or  cutting  case.  Lonioera 
Standishi,  also  an  introduction  from  China,  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  above,  and  similar  treatment  may 
in  all  respects  be  applied  to  it. 

Many  other  early-flowering,  or  what,  during  mild  seasons 
snch  as  we  are  at  present  experiencing,  may  be  considered 
winter-flowering  plants,  are  to  be  found  among  such  genera  as 
Berberis,  Daphne,  Coronilla,  Forsythia,  Magnolia,  Rhododen- 
dron, Andromeda,  Kalmia,  &c.  The  Mahonia  Aquifolium  is  now 
— end  of  January — in  full  flower,  and  Erica  mediterrauea  and 
other  hardy  Heaths  and  Menziesias  have  been  so  for  some  time. 
Even  the  common  Laurel  is  already  putting  forth  its  racemes 
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IMPORTED  LILY  BULBS. 
Thanking  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy  very  much  for  his  oourteons  reply  (aee 
p.  49)  to  my  qaeriea,  and  waiting  for  his  farther  report,  which  I 
trust  he  may  be  able  to  give  without  much  inconvenience,  I  shall  now 
proceed  with  what  I  had  in  view  when  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting 
my  questions  to  him.  As  a  heading  to  his  catalogue  of  Lilies,  Mr. 
Ware  says:— "This  is  the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  group  of 
bulbous  plants  in  ci'ltivation.  There  is  no  class  of  plants  so  stately 
in  their  habit,  so  profuse  in  flowering,  possessing  such  lovely  and 
delicate  colours,  and  so  much  fragrance.  They  stand  pre-eminently 
far  before  any  other  hardy  border  plants.  There  is  hardly  a  situation 
in  which  more  or  less  of  them  will  not  thrive,  and  yet  how  rarely  do 
we  see  them  grown."  Another  writer  says  : — "  By  this  time  no 
moderate. sized  garden  ought  to  be  without  them.  Bat  what  is  the 
fact  ?  They  have  been  bought  by  thousands  upon  thousands  and 
planted,  but  where  are  they  now  ?     Except  in  the  gardens  of  com. 
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of  bloom-buds.  I  have  also  seen  a  plant  of  the  Coronilla 
glauca,  in  full  flower,  trained  to  a  wall — in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  situation,  it  is  true,  although  facing  the  east.  But 
this  Coronilla  is,  properly  speaking,  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
an  exceedingly  useful  winter-flowering  one  it  is, 

Gulford.  P.  Grieve. 


A  Contrast. — The  small  cut  on  the  oppoBite  page  shows  the 
trained  and  clipped  trees  on  the  French  garden-side  of  the  Little 
Trianon  ;  the  larger  illustration  the  untortnred  trees  in  the  English 
garden  there.     Comment  on  either  is  needless. 


The  Garden  the  Nation's  Safety.— Twelve  years'  experience  in  the 
occupation  of  a  farm  have  satisfied  me  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might 
be  turned  into  gardens,  and  that  work  might  be  found  therein  for  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  a  reform  of  our  whole  social 
system,  commencing  with  the  land  system,  can  save  this  country  from  rain. 
.  .  .  Nothing  can  save  us,  as  said  the  late  noble  teacher,  Frederic  Robertson, 
but  a  return  to  simpler  habits  and  purer  lives.— Hehbt  AiHBBioir,  in  the 
"  Industrial  Review." 


paratively  a  few,  they  are  all  dead  and  gone !  "  A  writer  in  a  con. 
temporary  says  : — "  In  the  antumn  of  1874  I  bought  two  dozen  of 
the  finest-imported  anratum  bulbs,  and  planted  them  out.  In  1875 
thirteen  tnrned  purple  just  before  flowering,  and  then  died  ;  the 
remainder  grew  np,  and  bloomed  very  fairly.  In  1876  these  grew 
np  again,  but,  after  showing  flower,  all  died  but  one.  Last  summer 
this  one  also  died."  Many  similar  reports  could  be  quoted,  but  they 
would  only  add  to  the  same  complaint.  Dr.  Wallace,  however,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  connection  with  imported  Lilies, 
contributes  some  extra  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 
Alluding  to  a  disease  among  the  auratum  group,  which  has  been 
closely  observed  by  him  during  three  years,  he  says,  "  The  signs 
are  as  follows  :— When  the  Lily  stem  is  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  and 
the  flower-buds  are  just  perceptible  to  the  touch  or  sight,  after  a  hot 
day  in  June  some  of  the  lower  leaves  turn  brown,  then  other  leaves 
higher  up,  and  so  on,  till  all  are  browned  ;  then  the  stem  browns  also, 
the  leaves  withtr,  and  the  buds  drop  off  or  dry  up.  If  the  bulb  be 
taken  up  the  roots  are  found  to  be  unhealthy,  few  in  number,  and 
discoloured,  the  bulb  sometimes  unsound ;  but  if  apparently  sound, 
it  often  happens  that  it  becomes  subsequently  unhealthy,  and  breaks 
up  or  rots.     Thousands  of  bulbs  have  in  this  way  died  annually,  and 
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not  only  freshly. imported  balbs,  bat  those  that  have  stood  two  or 
three  years  undisturbed."  We  may  well  ask,  "  What  is  the  cause  of 
such  wholesale  falling  off  ?  '*  Before  attempting  to  answer  the  question, 
let  us  first  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  a  Lily  bulb  really  is.  Drs. 
Hooper  and  Klein  Grant,  writers  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
both  say: — "  The  term  bulbous  is,  in  botany,  applied  to  roots,  but 
improperly,  for  a  bulb  is  not  a  root."  So  far  as  the  Lily  is  concerned, 
I  entirely  agree  that  the  bulb  is  not  the  root  of  the  plant.  If  we 
lift  a  Lily  bulb  in  the  autumn  and  cut  it  in  two,  right  down  from 
the  apex  to  the  base,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  composed  oE  a  core 
or  fleshy  part,  more  or  less  conical  in  the  upper  portion,  and  trun- 
cated below.  This  core  gives  rise,  at  its  upper  face,  to  fleshy  scales 
pressing  one  against  the  other,  and  to  a  central  short  stem  formed  of 
leaves  and  rudimentary  flowers,  whilst  from  its  lower  face  spring  the 
root. fibres.  These  root. fibres,  if  closely  examined,  will  be  seen  to 
emanate  from  the  base  of  the  stem  itself,  and  pass  down  through  the 
core  or  fleshy  part,  thus  preserving  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  stem  and  the  roots  without  interfering  with  tha  scales  of  the 
bulb,  for  these  scales,  if  carefully  picked  off,  will  be  seen  to  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  root-fibres.  The  bulb  itself,  com- 
posed of  the  scales,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  cradle, 
or  nursery,  of  the  legitimate  seed. bad,  which  imbibes  its  nourish, 
ment  from  the  scales  through  the  core,  until  it  has  grown  and  become 
a  fully-developed  bulb,  capable  of  flowering  the  next  year. 

liily  Bulb   Disease. 

We  now  oomo  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  disease  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Wallace  ;  and  about  the  cause  of  which 
he  seems  to  be  somewhat  donbtfal.  I  may,  therefore,  say  at  once 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  so  much  loss  in  imported  Lily 
bulbs  is  a  parasitic  fungus  constituting  a  kind  of  mould  of  foreign 
origin,  of  a  most  destructive  character,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
infected  bulbs,  causing  the  disease  to  become  hereditary,  descending 
from  parents  to  their  offspring.  Before,  however,  entering  into 
particulars,  I  think  it  desirable  to  quote  the  opinions  of  some  others 
with  reference  to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  exposure  of  the  bulbs 
when  lifting  and  transplanting  them.  The  late  manager  of  the 
Herbaceous  Department  at  Kew  says  ; — "  When  lifting  and  trans- 
planting Lilies,  the  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  about  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  kept  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before 
being  re. planted,  as  they  suffer  very  maoh  indeed  by  continued 
exposure,  and  hence  the  frequent  failures  in  bought  bulbs,  which 
may  have  been  long  and  badly  stored.  If  they  are  not  allowed  to 
lie  too  long  out  of  the  ground,  they  may  be  lifted  every  year." 
Another  writer,  who  is  even  more  particular,  says; — "Generally 
speaking,  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  con- 
stitute the  season  for  planting  Lilies,  aod  the  longer  they 
are  kept  out  of  the  gronod  (no  matter  how  carefully 
they  may  be  packed),  the  worse  will  be  their  condition 
when  planted.  When  they  are  transplanted,  the  site  they  are 
to  occupy  should  be  prepared  for  them  before  they  are  lifted,  if 
possible  ;  but  it  they  are  to  be  planted  again  in  the  same  spot,  the 
work  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the  bulbs  be  in  the  meanwhile 
covered  with  moist  soil  to  protect  them  from  the  destructive  inSuence 
of  the  atmosphere."  Dr.  Wallace  says  : — "  Some  of  our  friends  would 
have  wintered  their  Lilies  in  pots  in  a  dry  corner  without  moisture, 
had  we  not  remonstrated  ;  others  were  even  drying  oif  their  Lilies 
for  the  winter,  as  they  would  Hyacinths  in  Jnly.  We  believe  this  to 
be  a  common  custom,  but  against  such  treatment  we  protest  most 
strongly.  A  Lily  ought  never  to  be  dry.  Never  let  it  be  out  of  the 
ground  longer  than  necessary.  Never  let  it  be  dry."  These  writers 
all  agree — and  to  what  they  say  I  most  heartily  subscribe — that  Lily 
bulbs  should  never  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  moment  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  there  are 
some  who  thoughtlessly  advocate  a  season  of  rest,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  bulbs  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  even  for  a  day  or  two,  will 
become  discoloured,  and  that  this  discolouration  is  undeniable 
evidence  that  disease  is  just  beginning  to  perform  a  part  that  would, 
in  no  very  long  time,  ruin  the  plant.  Dr.  Hooper  has  illustrated  such 
a  case  by  saying,  "  That  if  an  arm  or  a  leg  were  to  become  so  dis- 
coloured, it  would  be  high  time  to  apply  to  a  physician,  plants,  like 
animals,  being  organised  and  living  beings."  Those  who  recommend 
a  period  of  rest  out  of  the  ground  must  certainly  imagine  that  the 
bulbs  they  would  thus  treat  are  those  which  bloomed  last  summer  ; 
whereas  the  bulbs  that  bloomed  last  summer  are  by  this  time  dead 
and  already  at  rest.  The  bulbs  they  would  thus  mistakingly  lift  as 
the  old  bulbs  are  in  reality  the  new  bulbs,  which  should  be  encou- 
raged by  every  possible  means  to  go  on  with  their  growth,  instead 
of  having  it  certniuly  checked  and  possibly  ruined.  Those  who 
advocate  such  ruinous  experiments  cannot  be  aware  that  the  whole 
existence  of  a  Lily  bulb  is  comprised  within  two  years,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts.     From  the  period  of  its  germination 


until  it  has  become  a  fully. developed  bulb,  that  is,  until  it  has 
become  a  parent  bulb,  is  just  twelve  months.  From  this  time  until 
it  has  bloomed  and  decayed,  is  just  twelve  months  more.  During  the 
first  sis  months,  its  growth  is  very  slow  and  gradual  compared  with 
the  second  six  months.  During  the  second  six  months  its  growth  is 
no  loss  than  5000  times  greater  than  during  the  first  six  months. 
This  may  surprise  many,  but  it  is  a  carefully  calculated  experimental 
fact.  During  the  second  year  its  growth  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
for  it  has  within  itself  a  growing  young  bulb  that  enlarges  the  bulk 
of  the  parent  bulb.  Facts  like  these  should  teaoh  Lily  growers  to 
look  to  Nature  as  their  guide,  and  not  to  tamper  with  her  dictates  ;  to 
transplciut  soon  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  when  growth  is  slow  and 
gradual,  and  not  to  wait  until  every  part  of  the  bulb  is  increasing  with 
so  rapidly  an  accelerating  growth,  as  consequently  subjects  the 
numerous  and  healthy  roots  to  a  most  pernicious  check  it  moved  late 
in  the  season. 

Lily   Bulb    Collectors'   Instructions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  instructions  that  are  given  to  the  agents 
abroad  who  collect  Lilies  tor  transmission  to  this  country.  They  are 
as  follows  : — "  The  time  to  collect  Lilies  ia  after  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  and  the  stems  die 
down.  Bulbs  that  are  to  be  sent  a  month's  journey  or  upwards  must 
be  taken  up  when  ripe,  as  aforesaid,  thoroughly  dried,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  become  flabby.  It  is  well,  also,  to  expose  the  bulbs 
to  the  sun  for  a  few  days  thoroughly  to  ripen  and  dry  them  ;  they 
then  acquire  a  tinted  colour,  varying  from  yellow  to  purple.  Tha 
roots  and  stems  should  be  cutoff  close  to  the  bulb,  and  a  dry  material 
prepared  for  packing.  For  a  month's  journey,  sawdust,  liloss,  Cocoa, 
nut  fibre,  or  other  dry  material  will  answer  well,  but  for  a  two 
months'  journey  or  upwards  this  mode  of  packing  is  not  sate,  the 
object  being  to  exclude  light  and  air,  and  thus  paralyse,  so  to  speak, 
the  bulb  and  deprive  it  of  all  vital  action."  When  I  read  these 
instructions,  my  surprise  was,  not  that  so  many  thousands  upon 
thousands  had  perished,  but  that  a  single  bulb  had  continued  to 
struggle  for  existence  even  for  one  year.  That  many  have  done  so, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  some  collectors  do 
not  carry  out  these  instructions  in  their  entirety.  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  account  for  the  disease  in  imported  bulbs,  to  which  Dr.  Wallace 
alludes.  The  minute  microscopic  root-like  filaments  of  the  mould- 
like fungus  that  I  have  mentioned  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
epidermis  of  the  bulb,  and,  acting  as  pai-asites,  driw  nourishment 
from  the  tissues,  and  ultimately  poison  the  plants.  The  minute 
germs  of  this  fungus  are  dispersed  everywhere  throughout  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  ready  to  alight  on  any  substance  in  which  they  can 
find  a  nidus.  The  tender  scarf-skin  ot  the  Lily  bulb,  freshly  lifted 
out  cf  the  soil,  is  particularly  favourable  to  their  growth.  lu  one 
day  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Lily  bulbs,  in  tact,  any  number  that 
can  be  mentioned,  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  will  be  covered  with  myriads 
of  this  minute  fungus  ;  so  that,  from  a  fresh  clean  colour,  the  bulbs 
will  be  changed  to  a  dirty  yellow,  a  purple,  and  then  to  a  dirty  brown  ; 
and,  as  the  parasites  increase  in  number  and  destructiveness,  they 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  bulb,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sapless, 
gaping  scales  ot  those  imported,  more  like  withered  Pine-cones  than 
living,  healthy  bulbs.  And  yet  the  collectors,  or  many  ot  them,  are 
actually  directed  to  subject  the  bulbs,  before  they  are  packed,  to  all 
this  ruinous  treatment. 

How   Lily   Bulbs  become  Affected  by  Disease. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  aptitude  in  the  organisation  of 
Lily  bulbs  for  transmitting  disease  to  the  second,  third,  or  even  to 
the  fourth  generations,  I  have  sent  a  photograph  (from  a  drawing)  of 
one  of  six  skeletons,  the  bulbs  for  which  purpose  I  had  lifted  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  dissected  in  the  presence  of  a  Lily  grower;  so 
that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine  representation 
of  the  underground  interior  parts  of  a  Lily,  exhibiting  plainly  the 
phenomenon,  or  mystery,  of  "  three  generations  in  one,"  to  which  I 
have  formerly  alluded.  By  looking  at  the  annexed  woodcut, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  seat  of  the  stem  that  bloomed  last 
summer  is  on  the  left,  at  A.  The  mark  underneath  this  part,  at  D, 
will  show  where  the  roots  of  last  summer  have  been,  but  now  both 
stem  and  roots  are  entirely  gone.  In  the  middle,  at  B,  is  the  new 
flower. stem  that  was  destined  to  bloom  next  summer ;  and  on  the 
right,  at  C,  is  the  young  seed-bud  that  was  destined  to  grow  up  and 
flower  the  following  year,  that  is,  in  1879.  The  healthy,  strong,  and 
numerous  roots  which  spring  from  the  new  bulb,  and  are  here  truly 
represented  as  those  of  the  1st  of  January,  ought  to  convince  any- 
one that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  their  growth. and  hurtful  to  the 
plant  itself  it  disturbed  and  checked  late  in  the  season  by  lifting 
and  transplanting  them.  As  regards  the  disease,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  botanists  that  "  seed  from  diseased  plants  will  produce  a  diseased 
offspring,"  that  "fungi  new  to  this  country  have  been  introduced  by 
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means  of  the  parent  plant,"  and  that  "fungi  are  capable,  when 
once  established,  of  spreading  to  other  plants  which  are  perfectly 
sound."  All  this  is  admitted,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  more 
than  ordinary  aptitude  of  the  offspring  of  the  Lily  to  be  infected, 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  infected,  even  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  generations,  at  any  one  of  which  periods  the  plants  may  be 
seen  to  decline  and  die  off  entirely  without  any  apparent  cause.  By 
looking  at  the  woodcut,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  if  the  parent  bulb 
had  been  infected,  it  would  have  been  next  to  a  miracle  if  the  new 
stem  and  the  young  seed-bud  could  have  escaped,  so  closely  do  they 
stand  in  connection  with  one  another ;  springing,  too,  as  they  do, 
from  the  same  core  or  fleshy  part.  We  oannot  help  observing,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Garden,  the  unanimity  that  appears  to  exist  among 
Eose  growers  in  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  plant  they  patronise.  On  the  other  hand,  opinions  differ  so 
widely  among  Lily  growers,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  two  who  agree 
to  take  their  stand  entirely  on  the  same  ground.  There  are  certainly 
exceptions  here  and  there  ;  but  among  the  many  hundreds  who  call 


Lily  Bnlb  from  a  Photograph. — A,  the  sea£  of  the  stem  that  bloomed  last 
Bummer ;  B,  the  new  flower  stem ;  C,  the  young  seed-bud ;  D,  the  mark  where 
old  roots  have  been.  Want  of  space  prevented  the  roots  being  shown  in  their 
length  and  abundance,  as  in  the  photograph. 

themselves  Lily  growers  there  are  comparatively  few  who  have  any 
correct  knowledge  of  the  underground  action  of  the  plants  they  pro. 
fesa  to  cultivate.  How  is  this  ?  In  April  last,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
sending  in  a  specimen  seed-bnd,  the  readers  of  The  Garden  were 
told  by  a  correspondent  that  "  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  axillary  buds  which  exist  at  the 
base  of  each  scale  in  nearly  all  Lily  bulbs."  Had  the  writer  sup. 
ported  this  statement  with  any  evidence,  even  the  slightest,  that  he 
had  ever  seen  an  axillary  bud  in  the  inside  of  a  Lily  bulb,  he  would 
have  added  some  weight  to  what  he  then  said.  I  knew  that  he  was 
wrong,  that  it  was  a  groundless  assertion,  likely  to  do  harm,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  one  who  professed  to  know  all  about  it.  I  felt  that  it 
was  a  duty  incumbent  on  me,  and  I  now  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
state  distinctly  that  the  seed-bnd  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  scale,  as  it  rises  alone  and  independently  from  the  core  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  bulb.  This  is  easily  proved  ;  first,  by  picking  off 
the  scales  from  the  outside  of  it,  as  in  the  woodcut,  and  then  by 


breaking  off  the  young  flower-stem  at  its  base.  By  this  means  the 
seed-bud  will  be  seen  to  stand  alone,  adhering  to  the  fleshy  core.  I 
admit  that  if  the  scales  were  picked  off  separately,  and  properly 
cultivated,  some  of  them  may  be  made  to  germinate,  to  grow,  and, 
in  course  of  time,  to  bloom  ;  but  I  venture  to  deny  that  any  man  has 
ever  seen  such  a  thing  as  an  axillary  bud  in  the  inside  ol  a  healthy, 
growing  Lily  bulb.  As  regards  the  legitimate  seed-bud,  it  is  alto, 
gether  different.  The  man  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  underground  action  can  point  to  the  very  spot,  before  the  bulb 
is  dissected,  where  the  seed.bud  can  be  found.  And  I  may  now  add, 
for  the  information  of  inquiring  readers,  that  it  will  always  be  found 
opposite  to  the  old  flower-stem,  the  young  flower-stem  standing  be- 
tween them,  as  in  the  annexed  illustration.  Dunedin. 

[This  paper  was  closed  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Groom,  "  T.  B.,"  and  "  H.,"  so  that  they  must  stand 
over  for  my  next  paper.  With  respect  to  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  my 
best  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  very  kind  invitation  he  has  been 
pleased  to  convey  to  me.  I  have  never  seen  him,  that  I  know  of, 
but  fame  has  told  me  a  great  deal  about  his  doings  in  the  Lily 
world.] 


CLEMATIS  PITOHERI. 
This  species,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  from  North-Westem 
America,  has  not  only  the  attraction  of  novelty,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
ornamental  plant,  which  is  sure  to  be  much  sought  after  on  account 
of  the  brilliant  hue  of  its  flowers.  These  form  a  somewhat  rare 
exception  to  the  rule  which  governs  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the 
genus  Clematis,  which  pass  generally  from  white  to  dark  violet,  but 
rarely  approach  even  a  pink  hue.  It  is,  however,  specially  distin. 
guished  by  the  beautiful  deep  vermilion  hue  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as 
by  its  thiokish,  rounded,  drooping  leaflets,  of  a  pale  bluish,  sea-green 
tint.  The  petals  of  the  flowers,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  very 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  are  carried  on  a  long,  coloured  stalk.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  wide  at  the  base,  but  narrow  suddenly  near 
the  top,  where  the  petals  bend  backwards  to  form  the  opening  of  the 
flower.  Being  a  native  of  North- Western  America,  the  Clematis 
Pitoheri,  being  hardy,  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  orna. 
mental  plants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  will  thrive 
in  pots,  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  its  growth  is  rather 
weak  than  strong.  With  regard  to  this  possible  defect,  we  ought  to 
state  that  the  plants  grown  from  seed  are  not  all  that  can  be 
desired,  being  somewhat  weedy.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that 
this  defect  will  disappear  under  cultivation,  and  that,  grafted  on  a 
vigorous  subject,  its  own  vigour  would  be  increased.  It  commences 
to  bloom  about  the  end  of  spring,  and  lasts  in  flower  for  a  long  time. 
Besides  being  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  this  Clematis 
will  be  of  great  service  for  producing  new  varieties  ;  in  fact,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  its  true  worth  will  be  found  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  part  of  the  subject  is  deserving  of  the  earnest  attention 
of  all  growers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  means  of  judicious 
artificial  fecundation,  we  shall  succeed  in  growing  varieties  with  large 
flowers,  and  capable  of  being  almost  continually  in  bloom,  or  some- 
thing near  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  transmit  to  the  varieties  we  now 
possess  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  petals  of  Clematis  Pitcheri.  In 
any  case,  we  repeat  that  it  is  already  a  plant  of  great  merit,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  all  those  who  like  beauty  coupled 
with  originality.  The  Clematis.  Pitcheri  may  be  procured  at  the 
nurseries  of  Persan-Beaumont  (Oise). — E.  A.  Carriers,  in  "Revue 
Horticole." 


Centaurea  rutsefolia. — This  interesting  plant  appears  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  Enssian  botanist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Balkans.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  growing  to  the  height  of  2  ft., 
with  branching  stems  amply  clothed  with  deeply  pinnatifid  foliage, 
the  entire  plant  being  covered  with  a  dense  white  tomentum,  as  in 
C.  ragusina.  It  is,  however,  of  freer  growth  than  that  popular 
species,  increasing  in  size  throughout  the  summer  till  checked  by  the 
cold  of  autumn.  The  flower-heads  are  pure  white,  about  one-half  the 
size  of  those  of  C.  ragusina,  but  much  more  abundant.  The  plant 
derives  its  ornamental  value  from  the  persistent  whiteness  of  its 
foliage,  which  suffers  less  from  rain  than  that  of  the  species  previously 
named.  It  succeeds  in  any  soil,  but  its  growth  is  more  compact  in 
rather  dry  soils,  or  on  rockwork,  where  it  will  probably  be  quite  at 
home.  It  is  a  sterling  addition  to  the  class  of  white-foliage  plants. 
— W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana. — This  is  now  flowering  beautifully,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Saxifrages.  Like 
many  other  plants,  it  varies  considerably  both  in  size  and  in  the 
number  of  flowers  which  it  produces,  some  of  the  blossoms  being  at 
least  double  the  size  of  others.     In  some  cases  they  are  produced 
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very  sparingly,  while  in  others  one  can  scarcely  put  a  pin's  point 
between  the  blossoms.  None  of  these  differences  can  be  attributed 
to  cultivation,  for  the  same  occurs  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  not  a  plant 
at  all  difficult  to  grow  in  warm,  dry  spots  on  the  rockery ;  with 
plenty  of  grit  and  stones  mixed  with  the  loam,  and  a  good-sized  stone 
or  two  resting  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  soil  cool,  it  is  less  liable  to 
Buffer  from  drought  than  when  planted  on  a  plain  surface. — A.  P. 

Dividing  Anemone  fulgens. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry  (seep.  113),  in  reference  to  this  matter,  permit  me  to  say  that 
I  allow  my  roots  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  through  the  summer,  and 
lift  and  divide  them  when  the  earlier  leaves  are  well  through  the 
ground.  This  is  comparatively  easy  work,  and  is  productive  of  no 
harm  whatever  to  the  plants  ;  it  also  facilitates  the  finding  of  the 
roots,  as  not^  one  is  either  damaged  or  overlooked.  My  plants,  so 
treated,  are  now  throwing  up  flowers,  but  the  season  is  cold  and 
sunless,  and  for  this  reason  the  flowers  are  quite  a  month  later 
than  last  year.  Mr.  Smith  lifts  his  ripened  roots  in  the  summer,  and 
divides  before  planting.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  lifting  them  or 
keeping  them  out  of  the  ground, but  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  ; 
as,  however  he  lifts  his  roots  in  the  summer,  of  course  his  mode  of 
propagation  under  the  circumstances  is  correct. — A.  D. 

Fancy  Pansies. — It  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  meed  of  praise 
for  the  beautiful  plate  of  fancy  Pansies  issued  last  week  in  The 
Garden.  In  all  respect  they  are  exact  reproductions  of  these  richly 
coloured  flowers  as  they  grow  in  the  open  ground,  and  anyone  who 
may  be  able  to  secure  seed  of  a  good  fancy  strain  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  jnst  such  flowers  as  those  represented.  There  is  not  a  rigid 
florist's  flower  amongst  them ;  the  true  florist's  Pansy,  if  shown  as 
such,  is  generally  the  produce  of  pot  culture  or  frame  growth  j  further, 
when  exhibited  on  the  painted  stands  they  are  usually  flattened  out 
either  by  means  of  gum  or  pressure,  and  thus  the  peculiar  irregular 
formation  of  the  flower  is  of  ten  lost.  My  experience  of  these  Pansies 
so  far  has  been  that  the  flowers  of  the  finest  qualities  are  generally 
pnidnced  on  plants  that  have  constitutions  not  too  robust,  whilst 
others  equally  rich  in  colouring,  but  not  quite  so  large  or  round,  are 
produced  plentifully  on  strong  growing  plants.  In  the  remarks  which 
accompany  the  plate  it  is  recommended  to  winter  the  plants  in  frames, 
but  that  is  doubtless  written  from  a  northern  point  of  view.  Here 
in  the  south  the  Pansy  will  stand  our  worst  winters,  and 
thrive  far  better  through  the  summer,  and  bloom  much  earlier  if 
planted  out  in  the  autumn.  Seed  might  be  sown  at  any  time  under 
glass  as  soon  as  obtained,  but  to  secure  extra  strong  plants  to  stand 
the  winter  and  flower  early  I  prefer  sowing  in  pans  under  glass  early 
in  July.  Seedlings  thus  raised  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  frame  or 
into  boxes  until  well  rooted,  and  then  they  can  be  planted  out  in  a 
strong  condition,  and  with  good  balls  of  roots  either  into  beds  or 
borders,  as  may  be  desired.  The  timely  publication  of  this  beauti. 
ful  plate  ought  to  attract  special  attention  again  to  this  once  highly 
esteemed  border  flower. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Hamamelis  Zuccariniaua. — This  is  now  in  full  flower  here,  and  is  a 
desirable  species  to  cultivate  as  a  companion  to  H.  arborea.  The  flowers, 
which  are  pure  yellow,  are  destitute  of  the  bright  red-brown  sepals  seen  in  the 
arborea,  and  I  think  that  the  plant  now  under  notice  is  a  little  more  robust  in 
habit  than  the  last  named  kind.  We  have  had  very  sharp  frosts  here  for  the 
last  few  days,  which  have  failed  to  injure  the.  flowers  of   either. — T.  Smith, 

Spring  Flowers. — Notwithstanding  the  mild  weather  which  we  have  had, 
spring  flowers  are  scarce  ;  many  are  opening,  but  not  with  freedom — similar, 
in  fact,  to  what  they  would  do  after  a  severe  winter  followed  by  mild  weather. 
Saxifraga  Burseriana,  Narcissus  Clusii,  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  various 
kinds  of  Christmas  Roses,  Galanthus  pUcatus,  Crocus  Sieberi,  Anemone 
Pulsatilla,  Anemone  Robinsoiiiaua,  and  Cyclamen  Atkinsi,  embrace  the  best  of 
them.  Of  course  Primroses,  Hepaticas,  and  many  others  are  out,  but  these 
are  well-known  spring  favourites. — Ajios  Pbbbt,  Tottenham. 

Clematis  Otto  Frcebel.— One  of  the  finest  of  the  pale-coloured  hardy 
varieties  of  Clematis  is  Otto  Frcebel,  which  last  season  bloomed  splendidly  with 
Mr.  G.  Jackman,  in  his  nursery  at  Woking.  The  plant  appears  to  be  remark- 
able for  vigour,  and  the  flowers  are  of  immense  size  and  perfect  in  form,  the 
sepals  being  sufficiently  broad  to  be  well  imbricated.  The  colour  is  a  French 
white,  and  therefore  somewhat  wanting  in  purity,  but  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
flower  in  other  respects  amply  atone  for  this  deflciency,  and  no  one  who  plants 
it  could  possibly  be  disappointed  if  the  plant  thrives.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty,  baing  a  Continental  variety  sent  out  some  years  since. — "  Florist." 

The  Schedules  for  the  National  Auricula  Show,  Southern  Section,  are 
now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Chatham  Terrace, 
Clapham,  S.W. 


i=Xi.A.a?E     cx"v. 


THE  LARGE  WHITE  JAPAN  QUINCE. 
One  of  the  many  merits  of  the  Japan  Quince  is  its  variability. 
A  shrub  most  precious  in  its  ordinary  form,  it  becomes  doubly 
valuable  from  its  enabling  us  to  make  it  produce  good  effects 
from  new  forms  with  certainty,  the  character  of  the  shrub  being 
so  well  proved.  Among  the  various  forms  seen  in  our  gardens 
a  large  white  one  is  the  most  promising.  This  was  raised  in 
France,  and  from  the  "  Revue  Hortioole  "  our  figure  is  taken. 
Messrs.  Veitch  also  have  a  stock  of  a  new  and  handsome  white 
kind.  Where  a  shrub  is  of  such  thoroughly  proved  merit  as 
this,  the  gain  of  new  varieties  distinct  in  colour  is  more  than 
usually  valuable.  It  frequently  happens  that  varieties  of  fine 
hardy  shrubs  are  much  more  abundant  on  the  Continent  than 
with  us — the  Weigelas,  the  Lilacs,  and  this  also,  for  example. 
M.  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyes,  sends  us  the  following  list  of  the 
kinds  he  knows  to  be  in  cultivation  in  France,  marking  the 
most  important  thus  *.  We  can  fancy  nothing  more  promising 
than  these  for  forming  groups  wherever  bright  flowers  are 
desired  in  the  open  air  in  spring,  the  Cydonia  being  without 
doubt  the  most  valuable  of  all  early  spring-flowering  shrubs : — 

C.  alba  gandavensis  *prinoeps 

*  „   semiplena  *Gan.iardi  *rosea  plena 

*  ,,   grandiflora  plena  inermis  rosea  semiplena 
*atrosanguinea  plena  *Mallardi  *rubra  aurantiaca 
*aurora  macrocarpa  *    ,,      grandiflora 
*cardinali3  *Moerloo3i  *sulphurea  perfecta 
carnea  *nivea  coocinea  *sanguinea  multiflora 
cocciuea  Papeleui  *        ,,         plena 
eburnea  *Prinoesse  E  m  i  1  i  e    *umbilicata 
"^esimia                                  Soutzo  versicolor  plena 


The  Chicago  Botanic  Garden. — We  learn  from  the  "Bulletin 
of  the  Torrey  Club"  that  this  promising  enterprise  has  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  The  managers  solicited  contributions  from  the  principal 
gardens  of  the  world,  promising  to  make  suitable  returns  as  early  as 
possible.  The  total  number  of  packets  of  seeds  and  living  plants 
received  up  to  July  1,  1877,  was  nearly  15,000  ;  the  number  of  similar 
packets  returned  about  5000  ;  the  number  of  species  under  cultivation 
in  the  garden  over  6000.  Nevertheless,  the  board  of  commissioners 
voted  in  July,  on  account  of  the  expense,  to  terminate  the  operations 
of  the  garden,  and  place  all  its  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  under  the  charge  of 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  park.  The  managers,  supported  by 
many  citizens,  sought  in  vain  to  have  the  matter  reconsidered.  They 
are,  therefore,  rendered  powerless  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  with  the 
sanction  of  the  commission. 

Kotten  Rovv. — I  have  been  at  some  trouble  to  learn  authoritatively 
something  about  Rotten  Row.  Last  yeara  portion  of  it  was  renovated,  under 
a  contract,  with  one  of  the  principal  firms  of  road-makers.  This  year 
the  other  portion  has  been  renovated.  The  system  has  been  to  make  a  hard, 
impermeable  bottom,  with  a  slight  curve,  so  that  the  water  drains  off'  to 
eachside._  On  this,  a  thick  layer  of  sand  is  laid.  In  the  sand  laid  last 
year  a  vein  of  clay  existed,  but  pure  sand  is  now  used.  From  aU  that  I 
can  make  out,  it  is  impossible  that  Rotten  Row  can  ever  be  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  is  now.  It  the  bottom  were  not  impermeable,  the 
stones  composing  it  would  churn  up  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  If  the 
sand  were  not  so  thickly  laid,  the  Row  would  not  bo  soft  enough,  whilst, 
after  heavy  rain,  with  an  impermeable  bottom,  and  a  thick  layer  of  sand 
over  it,  there  must  be  mud.  A  Rotten  Row,  in  fact,  fit  to  ride  in  when  th 
weather  is  dry,  involves  a  Rotten  Row,  unfit  to  ride  in  when  the  weather 
is  wet.  Official  ingenuity  has  failed  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  If  you, 
my  friend  Edmund,  can  solve  the  problem,  let  us  have  your  solution  by 
all  means.  Otherwise,  I  am  greatly  afraid  that,  when  you  ride  in 
Rotten  Row  on  wet  days,  you  are  likely  to  find  it  somewhat  muddy. — 
"  Truth." 

The  Willovi^-pattem  Plate. — A  contemporary  gives  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  WiUow-pattem  plate.  To  the  right  is  a  mandarin's  country 
seat ;  in  the  foreground  is  the  pavilion ;  in  the  background  an  Orange 
tree ;  and  to  the  right  a  Peach  tree  in  full  bearing.  The  estate  is 
enclosed  by  a  fence.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge  is  the  famous  Willow 
tree,  and  at  the  other  a  gardener's  cottage.  At  the  top  of  the  plate, 
left-hand  side,  is  an  island  with  a  cottage  on  it.  The  birds  are  doves. 
The  three  figures  are  the  mandarin's  daughter,  with  a  distaff  in  her  hand, 
the  lover,  and  the  mandarin.  The  story  is  as  follows : — The  mandarin 
had  an  only  daughter,  Li-Chi,  who  fell  in  love  with  Chang,  her  father's 
secretary,  and  he  Uved  in  the  island  cottage  at  the  top  of  the  plate.  'The 
mandarin  forbade  the  match,  and  the  lovers  eloped,  and  lay  concealed  for 
a  time  in  the  gardener's  cottage,  and  from  there  made  their  escape  to  the 
island  home  of  the  lover.  The  father  pursued  them  with  a  whip,  and 
would  have  beaten  them  to  death  had  not  the  gods  changed  them  into 
turtle-doves.  It  is  called  the  Willow  pattern  because  at  the  time  of  the 
elopement  the  Willow  began  to  shed  its  leaves. 
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GARDEN     BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  page  129J 
The  Spore  and  Seed. 

Introductory  KEMiRKS. — The  unusual  course  of  describing 
the  seed  first  is  adopted,  because  the  seed  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  or  phase  of  plant  life  most  likely  to  interest  those 
engaged  in  practical  cultivation  of  plants,  inasmuch  as  the 
rearing  of  plants  from  seeds  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  coming  within  the  gardener's  wide  field  of  labours. 
Furthermore,  this  particular  branch  of  botany  is  rather  super- 
ficially treated  in  most  text  books,  and  it  will,  therefore, 
receive  more  attention  from  us.  Spores  and  seeds  are  of  the 
same  nature,  in  so  far  as  both  contain  a  germ  or  the  vital 
principle  of  a  future  plant,  which  lies  dormant  until  exposed 
to  certain  external  conditions  that  cause  it  to  start  into 
active  life;  or  it  loses  its  vitality  or  power  of  germinating 
by  being  subjected  to  other  unfavourable  influences. 

The  Spore.— For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  spore  (of  Ferns) 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  same  head.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  spore  or  reproductive  body  of  a  Fern,  &c., 
differs  materially  in  its  nature  from  tbe  seed  of  a  flowering 


Fig.  16. — Various  Fern  spores,  very  highly  magnified  to  show  the  ornamental 
surface.  A^  Gymnogramma  calamelanos  in  different  positions ;  i?,  Allo- 
soms ;  C,  Aspidinm. 

plant,  though  its  ultimate  result  is  the  same.  A  spore  being 
lower  in  the  scale  of  organisation  than  a  seed,  and  the  history 
of  its  structure  and  development  being  essentially  the  history 
of  the  Fern  itself,  it  may  be  considered  first.  A  spore  differs 
from  a  seed  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  does  not  directly  give  birth,  or  grow  into  a 
plant  like  that  which  bore  it,  but,  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, passes  through  two  distinct  phases.  These  phases  are 
not  exactly  analagous  to  the  transformations  insects  undergo, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  better  comparison.  Ferns,  it 
has  already  been  stated  in  the  general  consideration  of  a  plant, 
do  not  bear  flowers ;  but  on  some  of  the  fronds,  usually  on  the 
under  surface,  there  are  clusters  (sori)  of  capsules  containing 
a  snuff-like  powder.  The  anatomical  development  of  this 
a  powder  cannot  be  described  here  beyond  staling  that  it  is  by 
process  of  cell  division  and  separation  that  the  individual  grains 
or  spores  originate.  They  are  one-celled,  extremely  minute 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  nucleus,  or  vital  germ,  and  a  wall, 
which  is  differentiated  into  two  distinct  layers,  an  inner  (endo- 
spore)  and  an  outer  (exospore),  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter 
often  being  embellished  with  most  delicate  and  elegant  mark- 
ings or  appendages  (fig.  16). 

Germination  of  Spores. — -In  germinating,  the  spores  deve- 
lop into  a  flat,  cellular  plate  (prothallium,  fig.  17),  resembling 


a  small  Liver-wort.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  prothallium 
a  number  of  filiform,  one-celled  rootlets,  or  root-hairs,  appear, 
and  interspersed  amongst  them  one  or  two  kinds  of  micro- 
scopic organs  are  produced.  These  organs  contain  the  male 
and  female  elements,  the  conjunction  or  fusion  of  which  results 
in  the  fertilization  of  an  embryo,  which,  under  favourable 
conditions,  developes  into  a  young  Fern  (Sgs.  17  and  18),  like 


Fiff.  17. — Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris.  A  vortical  longitudinal  section  through 
the  prothallium  p  p,  and  the  young  Fern  E;  h,  root-hairs  ;  a,  archegonia 
of  the  prothallium;  b,  beginning  o(  the  first  frond  ;  to,  of  the  first  root  of 
the  young  plant.       (Enlarged  about  ten  times.  After  Sachs.) 

the  plant  that  bore  the  spore  from  which  the  prothiUium  was 
produced.  Until  the  act  of  impregnation  is  consummated, 
there  is  no  development  beyond  the  prothallium  stage.  As  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  prothallium  bears  only  the  organs 
of  one  sex,  and  that  the  male,  its  existence  ends  as  a  prothal- 


Fig.  18. — The  same  in  a  more  advanced  stage ;  the  prothallium  seen  from 
below  with  the  yaunsr  Fern  attached  to  it ;  5,  its  first  frond ;  w '  to  "  its  first 
and  second  roots.    (After  Sachs.) 

lium ;  or  should  it  produce  the  female  only,  and  there  be  no 
male  near  at  hand  to  effect  fertilization,  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  development  of  these  two  kinds  of  organs,  and  the  process 
of  fertilization,  can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  good  micro- 
scope, and  that  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  manipulator ;  there- 


Fig,  19. — Antheridium  of  a  Fern.    A,  An-  Fig.  20. — Archegonium  of    Fern, 

theridium  open,  allowing  the  anthe-  A,  archegonium,  showing  the 

rozoids  to  escape,      i?,  Antherozoid  oosphere  and  canal-cell.    5, 

dragging  its  vesicle  on  the  last  coil  of  saction  of  the  neck, 
its  spire.    (Magiufied  30O  diameters.) 

fore,  a  brief  discription  will  not  be  out  of   place.     Figs.  19 
and  20  represent  the  male  (antheridia)  and  female  (archegonia) 
organs   respectively.    They  both   arise   from   the   superficial 
cells  of  the  protallium,  and  are  of  very  simple  structure. 
Sexual  Reproduction  op  Ferns. — An  antheridium  (fig.  19) 
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is  a  cellular  outgrowth  consisting  usually  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  enclosing  a  central  cell  in  which  a  number  of  exceedingly 
minute  bodies  are  generated.  When  the  antheridiura  opens 
these  bodies  escape  as  tiny  one-celled  spheres,  which  at  once 
burst,  releasing  the  antherozoids.  The  antherozoids  are 
spirally  coiled  and  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  motile  hairs 
(cilia)  at  the  thinnest  end ;  and  attached  to  the  other  end 
there  is  usually  a  small  vesicle.  The  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  fecundation,  and  soon  falls  off.  Thus 
freed,  the  antherozoid  swims  about  in  the  water,  turning  upon 
its  axis,  and  violently  agitating  its  cilia  until  it  finds  the 
entrance  to  an  archegonium,  or  loses  its  power  of  motion. 
The  structure  of  an  archegonium  (fig.  20)  is  not  unlike  that  of 
an  antheridium.  It  is  a  cellular  nipple-like  projection  of  four 
rows  of  cells,  with  a  basal  portion  in  which  a  central  cell 
appears.  The  contents  of  this  cell  soon  divides  into  two 
portions,  the  lower  eventually  forming  the  cavity  (oosphere)  in 
which  the  germ  or  embryo-sac  appears.  The  upper  portion 
grows  out  between  the  four  rows  of  cells,  thus  forcing  them 
apart,  and  forming  a  mucilaginous  canal ;  a  part  of  its  sub- 
stance escaping  at  the  apex  of  the  nipple  and  remaining 
collected  around  the  aperture  it  has  effected  in  making  its 
exit.  The  antherozoids  coming  in  contact  with  this  mucilage 
are  detained.  A  number  of  them  force  themselves  into  the 
neck  or  nipple,  and  some  of  them  reach  the  oosphere,  where 
they  disappear  in  and  fecundate  its  contents,  which  now  gets 
the  name  of  oospore.  This  fertilized  body  developes  into  a 
Fern  ;  an  early  stage  of  this  phase  is  shown  in  fig.  17,  and  fig. 
18  represents  the  same  in  a  more  advanced  condition.  This 
Fern  in  its  turn  produces  spores,  completing  the  cycle  of 
changes  which  the  plant  undergoes.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Ferns  present  two  distinct  generations  in  the  course  of  their 
development,  namely,  a  sexual  (the  prothallium  state)  and  an 
asexual,  or  the  perfect  Fern  to  which  the  fertilized  oospore 
gives  birth.  This  kind  of  reproduction,  in  which  the  genera- 
tions which  succeed  each  other  and  proceed  from  each  other 
are  unlike,  is  called  alternation  of  generations.  Some  of  the 
fungi  and  algaj  are  produced  in  three  or  four  dissimilar  genera- 
tions ;  and  these  different  generations  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  distinct  plants  belonging  to  diiierent  genera.  Thus  the 
yellow  fungus  often  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  Barberry  in 
the  spring,  and  the  rust  of  Wheat,  are  now  known  to  be 
different  generations  in  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  same 
organism. 

The  Seed. — The  structure  and  properties  of  a  true  seed 
are  very  different  from  those  of  a  spore,  and,  being  in  all  cases 
much  larger,  and,  in  many  instances,  very  large,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  following  their  external  development.  The  ana- 
tomical development  of  seeds  will  not  be  touched  upon  here, 
and  their  origin  will  be  considered  in  another  section.  The 
composition  and  external  forms  of  seeds,  their  various  modes 
of  germination,  and  other  noteworthy  features,  will  form  the 
subject  of  these  pai-agraphs.  Taking  the  mature  seed  fit  for 
sowing  for  examination,  and  subsequently  watching  its  develop- 
ment into  a  plant,  we  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the 
development  of  each  succ  ;ssive  organ  plants  produce,  and  their 
various  modifications  in,  different  plants. 

General  Descriptiox. — A  seed  of  a  plant  is  the  counterpart 
of  an  egg  of  an  animal,  inasmuch  as  it  usually  leaves  the 
parent  in  an  inactive  though  living  state.  Its  vitality  is  latent 
or  dormant,  and  this  vitality  is  retained  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  the  external  conditions  to  which  the  seed 
is  exposed,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed  itself,  for 
different  seeds  vary  very  much  in  this  respect.  A  special 
paragraph  on  this  part  of  the  subject  follows.  A  seed  differs 
from  a  Fern  spore,  in  the  first  place,  in  always  giving  direct 
birth  to  a  plant  in  the  likeness  of  its  parent,  providing,  of 
course,  that  cross-fertilization  with  another  plant  has  not  taken 
place ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  the  progeny  is  essentially  the 
same,  there  being  no  alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  genera- 
tions in  flowering  plants.  Something  similar,  however,  occurs 
in  flowering  plants,  many  of  which  present  a  barren  and  a 
fertile  state.  The  Ivy,  for  instance,  when  trailing  on  the 
ground,  never  (?)  produces  flowers,  and  rarely  when  climbing 
until  it  reaches  the  summit  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  climb- 
ing, or  meets  with  some  other  obstacle  to  its  further  progress. 
With  some  important  exceptions,   seeds  are  enclosed    in  a 


covering  in  addition  to  their  proper  coats.  The  general  term 
fruit  is  applied  to  this  case  and  its  contents,  whether  it  hold 
one  or  more  seeds. 

Distinction  between  Seed  and  Fruit. — Many  one-seeded 
fruits  especially  bear  a  strong  likeness  to  a  seed,  and  in 
popular  language  are  designated  as  such.  A  little  practice 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  general  plan  of  the  production  of  seeds 
will  enab'le  anyone  to  distinguish  between  fruit  and  seed,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  resemblance  may  be.  Little  will  be 
said  on  this  point  here,  because  it  would  involve  much  explana- 
tion, or  assume  an  amount  of  previous  knowledge  that  the 
reader  might  not  possess.  Under  other  sections,  especially 
that  treating  of  the  fruit  and  its  modifications,  more  precise 


Fig.  21  .—Fruit  of  Salsify  crowned  Fig.  22— Seed  o£  Epilobinm,  crowned 

with    a    feathery    calyx-limb  with  a  tuft  of  haira.    (Magnified.) 
(pappus),   resembling  seed  of 
Epilobinm  (Fig.  22). 

definitions  will  be  found.  Here  some  general  indications  may 
be  useful.  For  example,  the  one-seeded  fruits  of  most  of  the 
plants  of  the  large  family  to  which  the  Dandelion  and  Lettuce 
belong  are  commonly  called  seeds.  This  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  seed,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  adheres  closely 
to  the  fruit  covering  (pericarp),  and  thus  it  is  the  fruit  we 
sow.  Often,  too,  the  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  other  families 
is  very  striking  (see  figs.  21  and  22).  The  so-called  seeds 
of  the  Farsley,  Celery,  Parsnip,  &c.,  are  simply  parts  of  fruit, 
each  containing  a  solitary  seed  more  or  less  confluent  with  the 
pericarp.  In  a  young  state  the  seeds  are  easily  separated  from 
the  fruit,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  section  of  a  flower  of  Parsnip 
(fig.  23).  A  fruit  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  again,  is  so  much 
like  a  seed  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  as  to  deceive  almost  any- 
body seeing  them  only  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  ground,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their  develop- 
ment on  the  tree.  The  Acorn,  or  fruit  of  the  Oak,  is  another 
instance  in  which  a  novice  may  easily  be  mistaken.  The  nature 
of  the  Acorn  may  be  proved  by  making  a  transverse  section  of 
a  quite  young  example,  when  it  will  be  found  to  contain  three 


Fig.  23. — Vertical  section  of  a  flower  of  Parsnip,  showing  the  young  seeds 
(ovules)  free  from  the  pericarp, 

cavities,  with  the  rudiments  of  two  seeds  in  each  cavity.  Only 
one  of  these  comes  to  maturity,  as  a  rule,  and  that  fills  the 
whole  interior  of  the  fruit.  Further  particulars  on  this  subject 
are  given  under  the  heads  Involucre  and  Fruit.  The  winged 
seeds  of  Pine  and  Fir  trees  are  not  unlike  the  half  of  a  fruit  of 
Maple  or  Sycamore  (figs.  24  and  25).  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  seeds  of  the  Pine  family  are  exceptional  in  being 
destitute  of  a  pericarp.  They  are  borne  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  scales  of  the  cones,  as  maybe  seen  on  breaking  a 
young  cone  across,  and  examining  it  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Coniferas  (Pine  family)  and  two 
other  small  families,  the  seeds  are  protected  by  a  covering  or 
pericarp,  in  which  there  may  be  one  or  more  compartments, 
and  one  or    more   seeds ;    sometimes    an    exceedingly  large 
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number  (see  figs.  26  and  27).     A  seed  may  be  sessile  or  borne 
on  a  sialk  (funiole),  which  in  the  Ash  is  very  long. 

Pabts  op  a  Seed. — A  perfect  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  an 


24.— Fniit  of  Maple. 


integument  or  shell  and  a  nucleus,  and  varies  in  size  from 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  as  the  Cocoa-nut,to  the  almost  invisible 


Fig.  25.— Wingea  seedof  a  Pine, 
resembling  one  half  of  the 
frnit  of  a  Maple, 


Fig.  26. — Flower  of  Rhubarb,  the  peri- 
carp removed  to  show  the  single 
seed.    (Enlarged.) 


seed  of  Musk.     The  integument  usually  consists  of  two  layers, 
whicb  are  not  always  easily  separable  or  distinguishable;  and  it  is 


Fig.  27.— Fruit  of  Paney  burst  open, 
showing  the  numerous  seeds. 

only  the  outer  coat  (testa)  that  is  of  importance  in  descriptive 
botany.     The  substance,  surface,  colour,  appendages,  &c.,  of 


Fig.  29.— Embryo  of  Almond  a3 
it  ia  found  in  the  seed,  c, 
cotyledons ;  r,  radicle. 


Fig.  30.— Embryo  of  Almond  from 
which  one  cotyledon  has  been 
removed  to  show  the  plumule. 


the  testa  present  a  great  variety  of  characters  useful  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  seeds  of  different  plants.  The  inner  mem- 
braneous coat  is  thetegmen,  which  is  rarely  mentioned.  Coming 


to  the  nucleus  itself,  this  will  be  found  to  present  two  principal 
modifications.  It  may  consist  wholly  of  a  plant-germ  (embryo), 
or  the  embryo  may  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
seed,  the  other  part  being  filled  with  a  substance,  farying  in 
its  nature  in  different  plants,  but  always  called  albumen. 
Seeds  are,  therefore,  albuminous  or  ex-albuininous.  The 
embryo  also,  independently  of  size,  exhibits  two  distinct  types, 
often,  however,  indistinguishable  until  germination  takes  place. 


-^^*^ 


Fig.  31.— Embryo  of  Almond,  with  the 
cotyledons  spread  open  to  show  the 
plumule. 


Fig.  32.— Embryo  of  Almond 
from  wliich  the  cotyledons 
have  been  removed.  (En- 
larged.) 


It  consists  of  a  short  stem  bearing  two  lobes  or  seed  leaves 
(cotyledons),  usually  face  to  face,  and  enclosing  a  little  bud 


Fig.  33.— Seed  of  Kidney  Bean.  Fig.  31.— The  same  with  the  testa  removed, 
showing  the  embryo  which  occupies 
the  whole  cavity;  )*,radicle;  c.cotyledons. 

(plumule)  at  the  apex ;  at  the  other  end  is  the  rootlet  (radicle) 
from  which  the  main  root  proceeds  ;  or,  instead  of  two  oppo- 


Fig.  35. — Embryo  of  Kidney 
Bean  with  one  cotyledon 
removed,  revealing  the 
plumule  and  radicle. 


Fig.  36.— Section  of  thg 
seed  of  Euonymus, 
showing  the  embryo 
with  leafy  cotyle- 
dons in  the  centre  of 
the  albumen. 


?.  37. — Longitu- 
dinal section  of 
an  achene  and 
seed  of  Thalic- 
trum,  showing 
the  minute 
embryo  em- 
bedded in  the 
albumen.  (En- 
larged.) 

site  cotyledons,  there  may  be  only  one,  but  this  usually  has 
a  broad  base  encircling  the  stem,  and  often  enclosing  the 
plumule  like  an  extinguisher.  The  number  of  cotyledons  is 
one  of  the  important  characters  by  which  flowering  plants  are 
divided  into  two  great  classes,monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons, 
according  as  their  embryos  have  one  or  two  seed  leaves.  The 
Almond  (figs.  28  to  32)  and  the  Kidney  Bean  (figs.  33  to 
35)  are  examples  of  dicotyledons  having  exalbuminous  seeds 
and  large  embryos,  the  parts  of  which  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  indigenous  Euonymus  europasus  has  a  relatively  large 
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dicotyledonous  embryo  in  the  centre  of  albumen  (fig.  36),  and 
the  Meadow  Rue  has  a  minute  embryo  embedded  in  the  copious 
albumen  at  one  end  of  the  seed  (fig.  37).  The  cuts  illustrating 
germination  show  many  other  modifications  of  the  embryo, 
&c.  The  Cocoa-nut  is  an  example  of  an  albuminous  mono- 
cotyledonous  seed.  As  in  some  other  Palms,  there  is  a  central 
cavity  in  the  seed  containing  a  quantity  of   milky  fluid.    The 


riff  38  —Vertical  section  of  a  trnit  of  the  Cocoa-nut  Palm.sliowing  the  solitary 
seed  with  a  large  central  cavity,  and  a  minute  embyro  at  the  base  ;  a  b, 
pericarp  ;  c,  testa ;  i,  albumen ;  e,  embryo ;  /,  milk  cavity.   (Reduced.) 

embryo  is  very  small,  and  seated  opposite  one  of  the  three 
round  holes  at  the  base  of  the  fruit.  Exalbuminous  seeds  in 
the  monocotyledonous  class  are  somewhat  rare  and  usually  so 
small,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  into  their  constituent 
parts.     The   seeds   of  all  Orchids  are,  however,  destitute  of 


Fig.  39.— Seed  of  Euonymus  europreus  partially  covered  with  an  arillode. 

albumen,  and  some  particulars  of  their  structure  will  be  found 
under  germination.  We  will  next  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  some  of  the  modifications  of  the  different  parts  of  seeds. 

W.  B.  Hejisley. 


Lime  Jaice  Biscnits.— An  important  contribution  to  the  art  of  food-preserv- 
ing has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Campbell  Morat,  who  in  the  first  instance 
applied  his  invention  to  Lime-fruit  juice.  Dr.  llorflt's  preservation  is  gelatine. 
The  manufacture  of  biscuits  under  Dr.  Morflt's  patent  has  been  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Carr  &  Co.,  of  Carlisle,  and  they  will  presently  appear  in  the  shops  as 
a  regular  article  of  commerce.  What  has  been  found  practicable  with  Lime- 
juice  is  obviously  equally  practicable  with  the  juices  of  other  fruits,  such  as 
Lemons,  Currants,  and  Plums ;  and  soon  we  may  have  a  series  of  biscuits  in 
which  fruit  juices  are  conserved  in  their  natural  deUcacy.— "  Sanitary 
Inspector." 

The  London  Cemeteries.— The  principal  Metropolitan  Cemetery  Companies 
have  recently  entered  upon  a  dispute  with  the  monumental  masons,  in  which 
the  public  are  very  largely  interested.  A  few  months  ago  they  gave  notice  by 
circular,  that  in  future  a  scale  of  fees  should  be  charged  on  all  work  executed 
by  the  masons  in  the  various  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  various  companies. 
The  tees  were  to  range  from  B  to  20  per  cent,  on  ordinary  monument  work, 
whilst  on  that  of  a  superior  class  the  mason  was  either  to  name  the  price  he 
received  for  his  order,  or  submit  to  have  its  value  estimated  by  the  super- 
intendent, the  fees  to  be  assessed  accordingly.  I  note  also  that  the  London 
Cemetery  Company  ia  seeking  to  impose  a  fee  of  23.  6d.  in  all  cases  where  a 
gardener  is  sent  to  the  Highgate  Cemetery  to  attend  to  the  flowers  on  the  graves. 
This  grasping  policy  is  unwise,  because  it  is  certain  to  turn  out  unsuceessful. — 
"  Truth." 


LTGODIUM  PALMA.TUM  IN  A  DRIED  STATE. 
Whenever  pressed  Ferns  are  used  for  decorative  purposes,  the 
Lygodium  palmatum,  more  commonly  known  as  the  climbing, 
or  New  England  Fern,  takes  precedence,  commanding  a  high 
price,  with  a  constant  demand.  To  the  name  "  climbing  "  we 
protest ;  we  have  carefully  examined  the  manner  of  growth, 
and  find  it  to  be  rather  a  creeper,  if  not  upon  the  ground,  from 
shrub  to  shrub,  weaving  them  together  over  yards  of  space. 
The  genus  Lygodium,  however,  includes  many  climbers,  but 
all  are  of  semi-tropical  growth  and  habit.  L.  flexuosum, 
L.  scandens,  and  L.  polystichum  come  from  the  East  Indies, 
L.  japonicum  from  Japan,  and  L.  monophyllum  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  These  are  rarely  sold  pressed,  as  they  are 
easily  grown  in  pots,  and,  as  living  specimens,  are  scarcely  to 
be  equalled  for  beauty.  The  annexed  illustration  of  L.  palma- 
tum is  that  of  a  pressed  specimen,  selected  to  show  in  full 
every  stage  of  growth,  and  the  irregularities  that  characterise 
the  species.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  as  our  search  for  this  specimen 
proved  to  us,  to  find  in  a  single  plant  an  illustration  that  shall 
show  the  whole.  At  the  base  we  have  the  wiry  root,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  continuing  one  steady, 
straight  course.  It  is  this  peculiar  growth  of  root,  we  think, 
that  prevents  success  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  grow  the 
Pern  in  pots.  The  root  meeting  the  side  of  the  pot,  unable  to 
turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  at  first  languishes  and 
then  dies ;  other  reasons,  however,  may  be  adduced,  such  as 
the  plant  being  taken  when  partially  matured,  the  disturbance 
and  cutting  of  the  root,  the  attempt  to  make  climb  that  which 
was  designed  to  creep,  as  the  L.  scandens  does  not  thrive  when 
permitted  to  droop  or  lie  upon  a  flat  surface.  Since  last 
summer  we  have  cherished  a  L.  palmatum  in  a  4-in.  pot  among 
house  plants.  Through  the  autumn  and  winter  it  existed, 
neither  losing  nor  gaining.  In  February  a  new  frond  started, 
having  two  pinnas ;  a  month  later  a  second  frond  appeared, 
having  seven  pinnte ;  and  then  a  third  made  its  appearance, 
1-in.  from  the  side  of  the  pot.  Near  the  base  are  new  fronds 
starting  from  the  root,  the  involucrum  being  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  unassisted  eye.  There  is  also 
rachis  from  which  the  pinna3  have  been  broken,  and  a  barren 
frond,  bearing  but  one  perfect  pinna ;  while  some  are  in 
perfection.  In  examining  the  perfect  frond  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  pinnas  are  irregularly  lobed.  Six-lobed  being  the 
greatest  number  in  natural  growth,  we  conclude  that  to  be 
of  the  perfect  specimen.  In  our  house-grown  plant,  however, 
though  the  original  pinnas  were  flve-lobed,  the  new  pinnas 
number  seven  lobes,  while  they  are  larger  and  more  regular 
in  outline  than  any  we  have  found  growing  under  natural 
conditions.  Not  only  do  the  lobes  differ  in  number  and  size, 
but  in  shape ;  the  colour  and  texture  alone  being  uniform.  The 
fertile  pinna3  are  narrow,  finger-like  spikes  (under  a  magnifying 
glass  resembling  bits  of  braid-work),  composed  of  little  pockets, 
each  containing  a  seed  vessel.  Rich,  heavy,  and  a  beautiful 
brown,  they  contrast  finely  with  the  broad,  green,  barren 
pinna;,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  this  Fern. 
Professor  Gray  locates  the  Fern  from  Massachusetts,  through 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  sparingly  southward.  We  have 
heard  of  it  in  Florida,  Maine,  near  P  hiladelphia,  and  other  parts 
of  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut  may,however,  be  considered  th  e 
richest  field.  American  wit,  that,  Midas-like,  must  turn  what  it 
touches  into  gold,  took  this  in  hand.  Forthwith  people  became 
Lygodium-seekers,  and  the  Fern's  very  existence  was 
threatened.  Like  a  horde  of  Vandals,  they  poured  upon 
every  locality  where  trace  of  it  could  be  found,  and  by  their 
injudicious  and  wasteful  spoiling,  would  soon  have  compassed 
its  extermination,  had  not  a  few  "  selfish  owners  "  called  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature  for  its  protection. 

American  enterprise  has  made  of  the  pressing  of  this  single 
Fern  a  business,  employing  many  hundreds  of  hands,  command- 
ing a  sale  of  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  annually, 
and  with  a  market  extending  from  California  east  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  of 
the  largest  dealers,  writes  to  us  : — "  This  Fern,  found  over  all 
of  the  New  England  States,  is  most  abundant  in  cold  and 
moist  localities  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley.  In  gathering, 
care  must  be  taken  in  removing  it  from  the  shrubs  and  other 
Ferns  to  which  it  clings.  The  time  of  gathering  begins  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  continues  until  the  last  of  Novem- 
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ber.  They  are  tied  in  bunches,  thirty  strings  in  a  bunch. 
Fruited  specimens  are  always  preferred,  and  bring  the  highest 
price.  In  pressing,  the  Ferns  are  put  between  the  leaves  of 
large  books,  where  they  remain  for  about  two  days.  They  are 
then  transferred  to  sheets  of  paper,  to  be  changed  again  and 
again  until  all  the  moisture  is  absorbed.     During  the  season  we 


Their  cultivation,  if  specimens  indigenous  to  the  climate  be 
secured,  is  the  simplest  imaginable;  and  the  interest,  once 
excited,  is  unquenchable.  In-doors,  no  costly  Fernery  is 
necessary,  unless  the  more  delicate  kinds  are  sought,  and  even 
then  extemporised  arrangements  may  be  successful.  The 
delicate  filmy  Fern  we  have  grown  uuder  an  inverted  tumbler 


1  #^ 


Lygodium  palmatum,  shown  in  a  pressed  and  dried  state. 


employ  several  hundred  hands  at  this  work.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  and  grow  the  Lygodium  in  pots, 
but  so  far  all  have  proved  unsuccessful." 

We  would  recommend  Fern  culture  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  There  are  few  places  that  have  a  damp  corner,  or 
secluded  shady  spot,  in  which  Ferns  will  not  thrive.  Some  are 
hardy,  others  delicate.      Their  beauty  is  beyond  question. 


The  Trichomanes  have  thriven  upon  a  bit  of  limestone  inserted 
in  a  flower-pot,  the  earth  filling  the  pot  being  kept  constantly 
moist,  with  none  reaching  the  plant.  The  character  of  the 
situations  in  which  the  specimens  are  found  is  only  needed  to 
be  observed,  and  as  far  as  possible  supplemented,  in  order  to 
make  the  artificial  growth  perfectly  successful. — "  Fanciers' 
Journal." 
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GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 

Orchids. 

Where  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  exists  a  good  deal  of  discrimination 
is  needed  to  keep  them  sufficiently  but  not  too  dry,  according  tp  the 
requirements  of  particular  species.  In  order  to  flower  the  maiority  of 
Dendrobes  well,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  as  regards  giving  water 
when  the  bloom-buds  begin  to  swell.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  little 
D.  puichellum,  if  watered  more  than  very  slightly  at  the  roots,  and  that 
not  above  once  or  twice  when  in  the  state  just  alluded  to,  the  flower-buds 
are  almost  certain  to  run  off  into  growth.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  be  moderately  moist,  that  will  be  sufficient  until  the  individual 
flowers  are  clearly  visible.  The  D.  nobile  section  are  also  subject  to  run 
off  into  growth  in  the  same  way,  and  also  the  tall-growing  species,  such  as 
D.  Dalhousieanum,  D.  Calceolaria,  D.  firabriatum  oeulatum,  &c.  D. 
Devonianum,  than  which  there  are  few  more  lovely  Orchids,  is  often  kept 
too  warm  during  both  winter  and  summer.  I  have  found  it  to  succeed 
much  the  best  by  not  encouraging  growth  in  the  spring  nearly  so  soon  as 
the  plant  evinced  a  disposition  to  start.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  it 
through  the  winter  and  spring  from  45°  to  48°,  with  a  little  water  once  a 
fortnight  or  so  after  the  young  shoots  have  begun  to  push,  but  it  must 
not  have  either  moisture  or  sufficient  heat  to  induce  anything  more  than 
a  very  slight  extension  of  the  young  growths  until  the  end  of  April. 
This  Dendrobe  should  always  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  near  the 
light,  and  the  same  remark  also  applies  to  D.  Wardianum.  These,  being 
strictly  drooping  plants,  are  completely  out  of  character  when  grown  in 
pots  with  the  shoots  tied  upright,  as  one  sometimes  sees.  D.  Pierardi 
will  now  be  pushing  up  its  flowers,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition  at  the  roots.  D.  densiflorum  and  D.  Farmeri,  where  wanted  to 
flower  late,  should  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  and  in  a  night  temperature  a 
few  degrees  under  50°. 

Winter-blooming;  Plants. — One  of  the  best  white-flowered  winter 
Orchids  is  Ccelogyne  cristata,  but  this,  again,  is  a  plant  that  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  very  high  temperature,  but,  being  a  native  of  the  moist  hill 
regions  of  Nepaul,  it  cannot  bear  much  drought.  When  in  a  strong, 
healthy  condition  its  leading  bulbs  soon  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pot 
or  basket  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  in  this  case  there  is  nothing  for  the 
roots  to  lay  hold  of,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  bulbs  formed  under 
such  conditions  are  deficient  in  size  and  ability  to  produce  strong 
spikes.  In  order  to  remedy  this  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  plants 
I  have  found  this  best  accomplished  by  severing  the  leading  pieces 
with  about  three  bulbs  attached  to  each,  leaving  the  remaining  portion  to 
break  back.  The  severed  pieces  are  best  arranged  in  pots  or  baskets,  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  an  effective  display.  In  no  way  does  this 
Ccelogyne  grow  better  than  fixed  on  a  large  piece  of  cork,  on  which  is 
placed  2  in.  of  good,  fibrous  peat,  covered  with  a  little  Sphagnum.  In 
this  its  roots  will  luxuriate,  and  when  suspended  near  the  glass  it  makes 
the  strongest  possible  growth.  Now,  or  immediately  after  flowering,  is 
the  best  time  for  performing  this  operation.  The  different  varieties  of 
Cypripedium  barbatura,  C.  caudatum,  C.  Fairrieanum.  C.  villosum,  C. 
Icevigatum,  C.  Lowi.  C.  Dayanum,  C.  hirsutissinura,  and  C.  Stonei  must 
not  be  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots,  as  the  flowers  will  shortly  begin  to  show 
themselves ;  the  four  latter  kinds  being  natives  of  hot  countries,  require 
more  warmth  in  winter  than  the  first-named  sorts,  as  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  sufficient  their  roots  generally  decay.  Chysis  bractescens  and 
Limminghei,  where  required  to  flower  later  on,  should  be  kept  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  Mexican  house,  and  a  little  water  should  be  given  them 
as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  commence  to  grow.  Thus  treated,  they  will 
make  little  progress  until  more  warmth  and  moisture  is  applied.  In  this 
way  a  good  display  of  flowers  is  distributed  over  a  longer  time  than 
under  ordinary  treatment,  and  I  have  never  found  the  plants  suffer  by 
it  in  the  least  where  no  extremes  were  attempted. — T.  B.\INES. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Conservatories. — In  addition  to  Hyacinthsand  other  bulbous  plants, 
these  also  contain  blooming  plants  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias,  Salvias,  some  zonal  PeLargoniuras,  Daphnes  of  different 
kinds,  Cytisus,  Zieria  Smithi,  several  Acacias,  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Libonia 
floribunda,  Tremandi-a  verticillata,  Correa  cardinalis  and  Brilliant,  Mono- 
ch;etum  serecium,  multiflorum  and  ensiferum,  Lachenalias,  Koella  ciliata, 
Oldenburgia  Deppiana,  Pyrethrura  uliginosum,  Leucopogon  lanceolatus, 
and  Luculia  gratissima.  Amongst  climbing  plants,  Hibbertias,  Kennedyas, 
Hardenbergias,  Brachysemas.  &c.,  are  now  coming  beautifully  into  flower. 
Amongst  dwarf  climbers  nothing  is  prettier  at  present  than  good  plants 
of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides,  loaded  as  they  are  with  a  profusion  of 
little  reflexed  white  flowers,  having  orange-coloured  conspicuous  anthers. 
This  is  a  plant  that  may  be  readily  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  hotbed, 
pricked  or  potted  ofl'  singly  when  up,  and  kept  growing  in  moderate  heat 
or  in  a  cool  house ;  either  will  do.  only  when  a  little  warmth  is  employed 
good  plants  are  sooner  obtained  than  by  cool  treatment.  Pot  such  roots 
as  remain  of  Primula  cortusoides  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  two  parts 
and  leaf-mould  one  part,  with  a  little  sand.  Those  previously  potted  and 
beginning  to  grow,  keep  on  a  shelf  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Give  a 
final  shift  to  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  and  also  to  some  of  the  shrubby 
ones  intended  for  conservatory  decoration.  Cinerarias  required  for  late 
blooming  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  be  kept  in  a  cool,  kiry  house. 
A  few  Balsams  and  Cockscombs  for  early  flowering  should  be  sown  in  a 
hotbed,  and  pricked  off  before  they  become  spindly.  Of  Amarantus 
salicifolius  a  few  seeds  should  likewise  be  sown  for  conservtitory  orna- 
mentation, as  well  as  for  flower  garden  decoration.  To  succulents  start- 
ing into  growth  water  should  occasionally  be  given. 


Specimen  Plants. —  Large  Heaths,  Chorozemas,  Boronias, 
Aphelandras,  and  similar  plants  should  now  be  staked  and  tied  into  such 
shapes  as  it  may  be  desired  they  should  assume.  A  position  near  the 
glass  is  best,  and  especially  one  in  which  all  sides  of  the  plants  may  be 
subjected  to  an  equal  degree  of  light.  In  training  plants  of  Dracophyllum, 
unless  the  long  "shoots  are  twined  round  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  only 
the  points  of  last  year's  shoots  allowed  to  grow  upwards,  a  symmetrical 
or  handsomely  grown  specimen  cannot  be  obtained.  Many  train  the  old 
wood  of  this  plant  over  a  trellis  and  allow  the  blooming  points  to  project 
outwards  a  little,  but  the  result  of  such  a  method  is  not  satisfactory. 
Show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  keep  in  a  cool  well-aired  house  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  glass.  If  the  stages  do  not  permit  of  them  being  near 
enough  to  the  glass,  raise  them  upon  inverted  pots,  blocks  of  wood, 
bricks,  &c.  Although  wirework  for  training  purposes  was  refixod  when 
the  plants  were  cut  bacli,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  tie  down  any  of 
the  shoots  yet ;  on  the  contrary,  a  slow  and  stocky  growth  should  be  en- 
couraged, which  is  the  most  productive  of  flowers ;  no  fire-heat  should 
therefore  be  employed  for  these  plants  in  winter  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  expel  frost.  If  required  for  early  shows  a  little  fire-heat  may  be 
applied  after  February. 

AUamandas  may  be  repotted,  cut  well  back,  and  allowed  to  break  freely, 
keeping  them  moderately  dry.  Dipladenias  will  now  be  producing  their 
young  wood,  which  should  be  trained  to  fine  string  run  across  the  rafters 
inside  the  stove.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  grow  are  plunged,  or  even, 
partially  so,  in  a  moderate  bottom-heat,  it  greatly  assists  their  growth  ; 
and  if  the  wood  is  produced  early  without  check,  and  by  free  exposure  to 
light  made  firm,  abundance  of  flowers  will  doubtless  be  the  result.  If  not 
already  done,  bring  down  the  shoots  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri  and  splen- 
dens,  and  train  them  around  the  trellises  fixed  on  the  pots.  As  Cleroden- 
drons  produce  their  flowers  from  the  old  wood,  none  of  it  should  be 
removed  at  present ;  but  after  they  have  done  blooming  they  may  be 
pruned,  re-potted,  and  encouraged  bybottom-heat  and  a  high  temperature 
to  produce  their  young  growths,  which  should  be  trained  along  the  inside 
of  the  glass  on  threads,  as  recommended  for  Dipladenias,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difference  of  season,  viz.,  Dipladenias  from  the  middle  of 
January  until  they  begin  to  come  into  bloom,  and  Clerodendrons  from  the 
time  they  have  done  blooming  until  they  form  and  thoroughly  mature 
their  young  shoots,  which  will  be  the  blooming  ones  of  next  season. 
Stephanotises  may  now  be  unfastened  from  the  cords  on  which  they  have 
been  supported  and  trained  around  their  trellises ;  if  required  early,  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  house  or  transfer  the  specimens  to  a  warm,  moist 
stove.  A  too  high  temperature  in  winter  is,  however,  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  as  it  deprives  them  of  their  proper  rest;  but  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  under  55°. 

Stoves. — Where  there  is  the  convenience  of  stove-heat,  there  are 
many  things  that  will  shortly  require  attention.  It  is  now  time  to  start 
some  bulbs  of  Gloxinia,  and  it  is  better  not  to  excite  all  the  stock  into 
growth  at  once,  for  although  the  plants  will  keep  throwing  up  flowers- 
more  Or  less  through  the  summer,  still  the  heads  of  bloom  produced  after 
the  first  and  principal  flowering  are  much  fewer  in  number,  and  not 
so  efl"ective.  If  a  portion  be  at  once  potted  and  placed  in  heat,  they  will 
soon  begin  to  push.  Do  not  overpot  them  ;  an  8-in.  pot  will  grow  a  large 
bulb,  especially  if  it  be  assisted  with  manure  water  ;  good  sandy  loam  is 
the  best  material  for  them,  with  one-fifth  of  rotten  leaf-mould.  Place 
1  in.  of  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  do  not  quite  cover  the  bulb, 
but  allow  its  surface  just  to  appear  above  the  soil.  Pot  moderately  firm, 
and  place  in  heat  at  once.  Some  Achimenes  should  be  started  at  the 
same  time;  these  are  better  placed  thickly  in  shallow  pans,  covering  the 
bulbs  with  i  in.  of  soil.  When  they  have  pushed  shoots  1  in.  or  2  in. 
long,  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  pots  or  baskets  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown.  They  are  fine  decorative  plants  grown  in  this  way,  either 
for  a  large  or  small  house ;  use  baskets  proportionate  in  size  to  the  house 
they  are  intended  to  grow  in. 

Bedding  Plants. — Hotbeds  should  now  be  put  up  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  where  hot-water  heated  structures  are  not  available  for  that 
purpose.  A  little  extra  warmth  may  be  communicated  to  ordinary  frames 
by  means  of  a  lining  of  fermenting  material  applied  to  their  sides  ;  this 
additional  heat  will  induce  the  plants  to  start  into  growth  and  to  soon 
begin  to  yield  material  for  cuttings.  Where  two,  three,  or  more  Pelargo- 
niums were  placed  together  in  one  pot  in  the  lifting  season  for  convenience 
of  storage,  they  may  now  be  separated,  potted  singly,  according  to  size, 
and  kept  without  water  for  some  days  after  the  operation.  Keep  the 
house  or  frame  rather  close  for  some  little  time  after  potting.  Lose  no 
time  in  obtaining  and  striking  as  many  cuttings  of  all  plants  as  possible, 
for  the  stronger  they  are,  and  the  earlier  propagated,  the  hardier  and  the 
more  vigorous  will  they  be  when  turned  out  in  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Calceolaria  cuttings  seldom  root  well  in  spring ;  nevertheless,  the  tops  of 
autumn-saved  plants  may  be  economised  for  that  purpose  in  theevent  of 
an  otherwise  deficient  supply.  If  struck  in  a  cold  frame  early  this  month, 
in  the  same  manner  as  autumn  cuttings  are,  they  sometimes  root  very 
satisfactorily."  Yerbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Tropteolums,  Petu- 
nias, Lobelias,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  &c.,  when  rooted, 
should  be  potted  singly  or  transplanted  into  boxes,  and  still  be  kept  in 
heat,  as  their  tops  can  be'very  soon  taken  off  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
also  their  side  shoots,  so  that,  with  plenty  of  heat  and  convenience,  a 
large  supply  may  be  obtained  before  the  end  of  the  next  two  months. 
Subtropical  plants  must  also  be  increased  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Side  shoots  taken  off  for  cuttings  soon  make  good  plants.  Seeds  of  the 
various  kinds  commonly  raised  by  that  means  should  now  be  sown  in  a 
brisk  hotbed  ov  warm  pit.  Acacia  lophantha,  VVigandias,  Cannas,  Per- 
diiiandias,  Bicinuses,'  Zfeas,  and  many  others  can  be  readily  raised  from 
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seeds.  Canna  roots  saved  from  last  year  should  now  be  divided  and 
started  in  heat.  Dahlia  roots  may  also  be  started.  If  beds  be  dug  out 
about  IS  in.  or  2  ft.  deep,  and  filled  with  leaves  trodden  firmly,  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  a  frame,  and  some  light  rich  soil  be  placed  therein,  they  will 
form  excellent  positions  in  which  to  plant  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  or 
Heliotropes,  so  as  to  have  good  plants  before  they  have  to  be  set  out  in 
beds. 

Flovrer  Garden. 
Where  hardy  material  can  be  spared  for  replenishing  flower-beds  and 
borders,  planting  may  beproceedeil  with.  Pansies, Daisies,  Arabis,Alyssums, 
and  similar  early-blooming  plants  transplant  as  well  now  as  later  in  the 
season  ;  indeed,  if  carefully  removed,  they  suffer  little  or  no  check  in  the 
operation.  Ground  for  the  reception  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  should 
be  trenched  and  heavily  manured,  but  the  subsoil,  unless  good,  must  not 
be  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil.  Where  Lythruni  roseum  is  used  in 
ribbon-border  making,  it  should  now  be  lifted,  cut  up  into  good  crowns, 
and  replanted  in  a  line  about  15  in.  or  18  in.  apart.  Sweet  Peas  should 
now  be  sown  where  they  are  to  bloom,  and  some  should  be  put  in  beds 
from  which  to  make  up  deHciences  in  case  of  failure ;  sow  a  few  in  a  box 
under  glass.  When  the  weather  is  dry  add  some  turfy  loam  and_  well- 
decomposed  manure  to  beds  where  large  plants,  such  as  those  of  Rioinus, 
Ferdinandia,  Wigandia,  and  other  gross  feeders,  are  to  be  grown,  i.e.,  if 
the  beds  are  now  empty.  If  the  soil  last  year  was  found  to  be  too  moist, 
turn  it  out,  and  place  a  layer  of  stones,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  beds.  Mulch  all  newly-planted  shrubs  or  trees,  and  affix  strong, 
but  neat,  stakes  to  such  as  require  support.  Prune  back  pretty  hard 
some  Clematises  for  early-flowering ;  some  of  the  hardier  Rose  plants 
may  also  be  pruned  for  the  same  purpose.  Tree  Pasonies,  Myrtles,  the 
Japanese  Quince,  and  several  other  rather  tender  p'ants  should  have  a 
little  protection  from  frost ;  for,  although  their  roots  and  principal  stems 
might  escape  unhurt,  their  young  shoots  might  be  considerably  injured. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines. — The  end  of  this,  and  the  whole  of  next  month,  is  the  recog- 
nised period  for  the  general  spring  potting  of  Pines.  Have,  therefore,  a 
good  stock  of  material  at  hand,  including  turfy  loam,  charcoal,  and  i-in. 
bones.  Pot  suckers  at  once,  if  necessary,  but  if  they  be  weak  allow  them 
to  remain  for  a  time  on  the  plants,  even  after  the  fruit  is  removed.  In- 
crease the  temperature  a  little,  and  apply  water  more  plentifully. 

Cherries. — For  these  a  high  temperature  is  ruinous,  especially  before 
the  fruit  has  set  well.  A  night  temperature  of  45°  is  sufficient,  and  water 
should  be  given  only  moderately. 

Vines. — Thin  Grapes  as  soon  as  they  are  lai-ge  enough  to  admit  of  the 
performance  of  that  operation  ;  thin  and  stop  shoots  also,  and  regulate 
growth  generally.  Tie  up  to  the  wires  such  Tines  as  are  intended  soon  to 
be  started,  but  leave  undisturbed  such  as  are  to  be  permitted  to  come 
naturally  into  growth.  Sprinkle  plenty  of  water  on  the  paths  and  on 
other  bare  surfaces,  in  order  to  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Strawberries  colouring  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a 
moderately  dry  house,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  or  65°.  Water  carefully, 
for  too  much  would  impair  the  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Bring  in  or  shift 
from  a  cool  house  to  one  that  is  warmer  plants  for  succession.  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons  sown  last  month  will  now  be  sufficiently  strong  for 
planting  out.  Keep  up  for  them  a  steady  bottom-heat,  either  \>y  means 
of  hot  water  or  fermenting  material,  and  water  them  with  tepid  water. 
Sow  a  few  more  seeds  for  a  later  crop. 

The  Early  Peach  House. — The  fruit  vrill  now  be  set  in  the 
earliest  house,  and  syringings  morning  and  evening  will  be  required  in 
favourable  weather.  Attention  should  likewise  be  paid  to  the  thinning 
of  the  fruits  where  they  are  set  thickly,  but  this  rarely  happens  when 
forcing  commences  so  early.  The  disbudding  of  the  shoots  is  a  process 
best  performed  by  taking  off  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  at  different  times, 
so  as  not  to  give  a  check  to  the  roots.  The  temperature  at  night  may  be 
maintained  at  about  60°,  with  a  rise  to  70°  by  day,  and  by  sunt  eat  6°  or 
8°  higher.  Green-fly  will  begin  to  make  its  appearance,  and  the  infested 
shoots  must  be  picked  ofi";  but  fumigation  with  Tobacco  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  at  the  last.  Some  of  the  new  patented  fumigators  are  very 
efficient  for  the  purpose,  for  by  making  a  hole  in  each  door  of  the  house 
for  introducing  the  nozzles  from  the  outside,  the  house  can  be  soon  quite 
filled  with  smoke,  and  kept  so  for  any  length  of  time  required. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Early  Radishes. — If  the  weather  keeps  mild.  Radishes  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  and  covered  with  litter,  will  very  soon  vegetate.  See  that 
they  are  not  kept  covered  in  the  day  as  soon  as  up,  or  they  will  be  drawn 
and  weakly.  The  litter  should  be  carefully  taken  off  in  the  morning,  and 
again  shaken  over  the  bed  in  the  evening,  until  the  plants  have  got  suffi- 
cient strength  to  bear  full  exposure.  As  soon  as  the  first  sowing  is  up,  a 
second  bed  should  be  sown  to  give  a  succession,  to  ensure  which,  during 
the  spring,  great  care  should  be  taken,  as  this  crop  is  generally  held  in 
very  high  estimation  in  the  early  season,  and,  without  the  closest  atten- 
tion. Radishes  cannot  be  had  crisp  and  uninterruptedly. 

Birds  and  Seeds. — The  seeds  of  Radishes,  Turnips,  and  all  the 
Cabbage  family  are  particulaidy  subject  to  the  attacks  of  birds,  more 
particularly  in  small  gardens.  In  the  market  gardens,  where  Radishes 
are  sown  by  the  acre,  a  boy  is  regularly  employed  to  keep  off  these 
marauders.  In  the  small  breadth  required  in  a  private  garden  it  would 
not  pay  to  employ  labour  in  |;hat  way,  yet,  if  nothing  be  done,  a  very  few 


finches  would,  in  a  single  day,  destroy  a  crop.  For  many  years  I  have, 
previous  to  sowing,  dressed  all  seeds  of  the  above  description  with  red 
lead,  and  I  have  never  found  any  bird  touch  them — except  the  greenfinch, 
from  which  nothing  will  preserve  the  seeds  but  covering  them  with  mats. 
The  dressing,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  done  thorougihly.  The  best  method 
is  to  place,  in  a  large  tea-saucer,  as  much  seed  as  it  is  the  intention  to  sow, 
on  which  sprinkle  a  very  few  drops  of  water,  for,  if  they  be  made  too  wet, 
the  seed  and  the  lead  will  all  stick  together  in  a  mass ;  then  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dry  powdered  red  lead,  and  stir  the  whole  thoroughly  until 
all  the  seed  is  well  coated  with  the  lead;  let  it  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours 
to  dry  before  sowing — this  is  necessary,  or  the  lead  will  wash  oS'  with  the 
rain  ;  whilst,  it  laid  on  with  the  right  amount  of  moisture,  and  well  dried, 
it  will  adhere  to  the  outer  covering  of  the  seed,  even  when  it  appears 
above  ground.  With  a  little  practice  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
seeds  that  thus  fall  a  proy  to  birds,  the  operator  will  soon  _  be  able  to 
judge  when  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  degree  of  moisture  required  before 
applying  the  lead,  and  upon  which  depends  the  thorough  preparation. 
Half  a  pound  of  lead  will  last  a  season,  and  the  trouble  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  blank  crops. 

Seakale. — Put  in  more  Seakale  roots  for  successional  supply,  treating 
them  as  advised  for  the  earliest  forced.  If  there  be  at  command  more 
of  this  vegetable  than  is  required  for  forcing,  it  will,  if  the  crowns  be 
covered  with  8  in.  of  fine  ashes  or  sand,  blanch  well  when  it  grows  natur- 
ally with  the  warmth  of  the  spring.  To  be  managed  in  this  way  it 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  so  that  the  covering  material  can  be  placed 
over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  continuous  ridge,  removable  as  the  crop  is  gathered. 
In  taking  up  this  vegetable  for  forcing,  the  whole  of  the  long  roots,  from 
the  thickness  of  a  finger  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  should  be  forlced 
out  of  the  ground,  and  laid  in  soil  until  the  time  comes  for  planting. 
This  is  better  and  more  certain  than  raising  the  plants  from  seed. 

Rhubarb. — If  some  more  roots  of  this  be  now  put  in  any  building 
where  the  external  air  in  a  great  measure  can  be  excluded,  it  will  spring 
fast,  and  come  in  before  the  outside  crop,  and  be  better  in  quality  than 
that  which  has  been  forced.  If  a  few  inches  of  stable  litter  be  placed 
over  the  crown  of  the  roots  outside,  it  will  act  as  a  protection  from  spring 
frosts,  and  induce  them  to  push  a  fortnight  earlier  than  such  as  are  fully 


Potatoes. — Late  Potatoes,  required  for  use  from  the  present  time 
through  the  spring,  should"  be  gone  over  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
sprout.  Rub  the  sprouts  off  before  they  have  attained  any  considerable 
length,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  on,  tUey  spoil  the  quality  of  the  tubers 
for  cooking.  Keep  them  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible,  so  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  frost,  but  quite  in  the  dark. 

Carrots,  Beet,  and  Turnips  should  begone  over  in  like  manner, 
rubbing  the  young  growth  off  them.  The  sand,  soil,  or  ashes  in  which 
they  are  stored  should.be  as  dry  as  is  consistent  with  not  absorbing  the 
natural  moisture  from  the  roots,  for  if  at  all  wet,  growth  is  promoted, 
which  it  is  the  object  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible. 

Tfiary. 

February  18. — Sowing  Red  Cabbage  and  early  Savoy  in  boxes,  and 
putting  them  into  gentle  heat.  Potting  Black  Jamaica  Pines,  and  re- 
arranging the  pit  in  which  they  are  growing.  Giving  Srst  crop  of  Broad 
Beans  a  little  earthing.  Forking  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  amongst 
Cabbage  plants.  Planting  a  four-light  pit  with  Telegraph  Cucumbers, 
and  another  with  green-flesh  Melons. 

Feb.  19. — Sowing  Marrow  Peas  in  boxes  for  maldng  Green  Pea  soup. 
Potting  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Looking  over  early  Vineries,  thinning 
out  the  berries,  and  tying  down  the  shoots  where  required.  Thinning 
out  Radishes  and  Carrots  in  frames.  Clearing  out  early  forced  Aspai-agus, 
and  re-filling  the  frame  with  another  lot.  Sticking  early  Peas  with 
short  sticks,  and  earthing  them  up  a  little.  Covering  up  Endive  to 
blanch. 

Feb.  20. — Potting  oif  Chrysanthemums  and  Lobelias.  Pricking  off 
Celery  plants  in  boxes.  Disbudding  Peaches  and  JSTectarines,  and  thin- 
ning out  the  fruit  where  set  too  thickly.  Stirring  the  soil  amongst 
Lettuces  and  Endive  in  frames.  Looking  over  Cucumbers,  picking  out 
aU  false  blossoms,  and  stopping  the  shoots  where  required. 

Feb.  21. — Sowing  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums  of  different  kinds ;  also  those  of  scented  Verbenas.  Potting 
Adiantum  Farleyense  and  other  Perns ;  also  a  few  Oaladiums.  Emptying 
another  Melon  pit  and  refilling  it  with  fermenting  material  for  bottom- 
heat.  Looking  over  Cauliflower  plants  in  frames,  picking  out  all  dead 
leaves  and  button-headed  plants,  and  stirring  the  soil  amongst  them. 

Feb.  22. — Potting  Tomatoes,  and  putting  in  cuttings  of  Gesnerasand 
Salvias.  Getting  another  box  of  Mint  into  gentle  heat.  Renovating  the 
linings  round  manure  frames.  Clearing  litter  used  for  covering  off  Celery 
ground.  Getting  guards  put  over  Peas  just  coming  up.  Looking  over 
Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles 
where  required. 

Feb.  23. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Mesembryan- 
themnm.  Looking  over  Pelargoniums,  picking  off  dead  leaves,  and 
stopping  the  shoots  where  requisite  ;  also  Calceolarias.  Weeding  all  Box 
edgings  and  kitchen  garden  walks.  Clearing  out  all  decayed  leaves 
amongst  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other  Greens.-  Looking  over  the  fruit 
room.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  prrapeSj  Pears,  and  Apples. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 
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HOAV   FAR  APART  SHALL  WE   PLANT   APPLE 

TREES  ? 
Theee  13  a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  thia  subject.  When  the 
land  is  poor  and  thin  the  roots  will  be  less  numerous,  and  must  spread 
for  long  distances  in  every  direction  to  get  the  nourishment  needed. 
On  poor  soil  it  is  very  necessary  to  give  the  trees  plenty  of  room.  Our 
densest  forests  and  thickest  turf  grow  on  soil  which  is  very  rich.  In 
planting  an  Apple  orchard,  as  in  most  other  operations,  it  generally 
pays  to  do  the  work  well.  When  properly  taken  care  of,  after,  say  a 
lapse  of  twenty  years  or  so,  many  varieties  of  Apple  trees  will 
spread  20  ft.  in  each  direction,  and  some  spread  further.  The  rapidity 
of  growth  and  the  longevity  of  the  trees  depend  much  upon  the  soil 
and  oUmate,a3  well  as  on  the  variety  of  fruits  that  hapoen  to  be  planted. 
I  have  several  orchards  in  mind  in  which  the  trees  were  planted 
closely  together  within  15  ft.  or  20  ft.  of  each  other.  Some  of  these 
were  so  planted  because  the  owners  had  a  theory  that  the  trees  would  the 
better  stand  the  rigours  of  severe  cold  winters  and  hot  summers.  One 
of  the  orchards  was  set 
twenty  years  ago  on 
sandy  land.  The  trees 
grew  well  for  a  few 
years,  till  they  shaded 
all  the  ground.  They 
were  well  cultivated 
but  never  bore  very  well 
After  shadicgthe  ground 
they  began  to  run  up  foi 
more  air  and  more  light 
At  present  the  oi'chard 
is  of  no  value,  and  never 
will  be,  except  for  fire 
wood.  It  was  a  poor 
investment,  chiefly  be 
cause  the  trees  were 
p'anted  too  near  each 
other.  One  of  the  other 
orchards  was  planted  on 
good,  rich  land.  The 
trees  behaved  much  as 
in  the  previous  case 
though  they  bore  good 
fruit  in  considerable 
quantities  for  some 
years,  when  they  crowd 
ed,  died,  or  split  down 
and  to-day,  when  only 
about  twenty. eight 
years  old,  the  orchard  is 
of  little  value.  On  a 
neighbouring  estate  with 
similar  soil,  another 
orchard  was  set  at  the 
same  time.  The  latter 
has  borne  the  most  fruit, 
and  is  still  apparently 
good  for  many  more 
years  of  profit  to  the 
owner.  In  ordinary 
good  loamy  soil,  or  in  poor  light  soil,  the  roots  of  an  Apple 
tree,  when  fifteen  years  old,  extend  at  least  25  ft.  or  28  ft.  in 
all  directions.  This  is  not  mere  fancy,  but  a  fact,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  the  roots  as  described  while  putting  in  tile  or  while 
digging  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  roots.  The  feeders  of 
the  roots — the  root-hairs — are  renewed  every  few  weeks  during  the 
growing  season.  The  small  roots  from  which  the  root.hairs  grow 
are  also  often  renewed.  I  mean  these  die,  and  others  take  their 
places,  or  other  places  not  far  away.  In  this  manner  roots  are  all  the 
time  feeding  on  new  ground.  Doubtless,  after  a  time,  much  ground  is 
fed  over  again  and  again.  Koots  do  not  search  for  food  as  animals 
search  for  it ;  but  they  grow  where  they  find  the  best  soil,  and  they 
will  there  multiply  in  the  greatest  abundance.  For  long-lived  trees 
and  the  best  results,  I  am  satisfied  that  large  varieties  of  Apple  trees 
should  not  be  planted  nearer  than  40  ft.,  it  they  are  set  in  squares. 
This  gives  not  a  whit  too  much  air  and  light  for  the  tops,  and,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  roots  will  soon  occupy  all  the  ground  and  make  good 
nse  of  it.  While  the  Apple  trees  are  young,  if  desired,  other  crops 
may  occupy  the  intervening  spaces.  I  prefer  to  set  trees  in  squares, 
because  it  is  the  simplest  plan,  and  because  it  is  easier  for  the  culti- 
■vation.    As  mentioned,  the  roots  will  run  all  through  the  soil,  even 


crossing  oue  another  at  long  distances  between  two  trees.  If  the  trees 
are  of  varieties  which  do  not  grow  fast  or  become  large,  they  may  be 
planted  nearer  together  than  -10  ft.  If,  like  theWagener,  they  begin  to 
bear  young,  and  are  allowed  to  bear  and  get  ready  to  die  by  the  time 
tney  are  fifteen  years  old,  they  may  be  planted  only  20  ft.  or  25  ft. 
apart.  Trees  are  often  injured  by  planting  too  closely,  seldom  by 
having  too  much  room.  One  tree  does  not  protect  another  by  growing 
very  near  it;  on  the  contrary,  one  robs  the  other.  Our  strongest, 
finest  ornamental  and  forest  trees  grow  in  open  spaces  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  and  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  suited  to  their 
natures. — "Rural  New  Yorker." 


Tall  Espalier  Fruit  Garden. 


Tall  Trellises  for  Espaliers. — Having  before  spoken  of  the 
well-trained  and  in  all  ways  well-managed  espalier  trees  in  the  School 
of  Horticulture  at  Versailles,  we  now  give  an  engraving,  showing 
the  general  effect  of  a  portion  of  the  square  in  winter.  The  trees 
are  all  trained  vertically,  and  the  tall  trellises  mutually  support  each 
other  by  rods  running  across  them.  Cordon  Apples  are  grown 
between    the    lines,  and  sometimes,  on  the    ground.   Strawberries. 

The  effect  of  a  large 
square  completely  fur. 
nished  with  these  hand, 
some  and  well. formed 
espaliers  is  very  good, 
particularly  when  the 
high  trellises  are  from 
top  to  bottom  a  sheet  of 
level  bloom  in  April,  or 
when  well  hung  with 
handsome  fruit,  in  no 
danger  of  being  blown 
off  these  firm  trellises 
by  autumnal  gales.  The 
espalier  trellises  are 
formed  of  thin  galvanised 
wire,  supported  by  "]" 
iron,  the  vertical  lines 
on  which  the  shoots  are 
trained  being  Pine  wood 
rods  V  in.  square. 

Retarding  Peach 
Blossoms.  —  This,  no 
doubt,  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion of  temperature; 
therefore,  leaving  the 
trees  untrained,  with 
their  branches  as  far  aa 
possible  from  the  wall, 
till  the  last  moment 
offers  the  easiest  and 
best  means  of  retarding 
the  flowers.  Moreover, 
under  this  treatment  the 
buds  are  stronger  and 
hardier  than  when 
trained  earlier,  and 
shading  resorted  to  to 
keep  back  the  blossoms. 
The  trees  should  be  nn. 
loosened  from  the  walls 
early  in  autumn,  the  sooner  after  the  leaves  fall  the  better,  as  this 
thorough  exposure,  accompanied  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the  branches 
by  the  movement  of  the  air,  is  beneficial  in  many  ways.  It  is  nn. 
natural  to  keep  trees  of  any  kind  always  tightly  braced  up  to  the 
wall,  and  certainly  shortens  their  lives.  Of  course  the  main  branches 
must  be  snSiciently  secured  to  prevent  high  winds  injuring  the  trees 
in  exposed  situations.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  show  colour 
the  trees  should  be  trained  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  if  they  are 
healthy.  Peaches  will  always  set  a  much  larger  number  of  fruits  than 
can  possibly  be  allowed  to  remain  on,  so  that  if  a  bad  or  two  should 
be  displaced  it  will  not  be  of  any  serious  moment.  The  chief  thing 
is  to  delay  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  as  the  longer  this  can  be  put 
of — nine  seasons  ont  of  ten — the  greater  will  bo  the  chances  of 
securing  a  crop  of  fruit. — E.  Hobday. 

Fruit  Prospects  for  1878. — As  the  critical  season  for  fruit 
crops  is  rapidly  approaching,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  at 
present  the  condition  or  the  trees  is  highly  favourable  ;  not  only  are 
the  flower-buds  abundant  and  strong,  but,  what  is  of  greater  import- 
ance, they  are  not  unusually  advanced,  for,  although  the  winter  has 
been  an  open  one,  without  much  frost  or  snow,  we  have  hitherto  had 
but  little  unseasonable  elevations  of  temperature  to  excite  growth. 
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All  kinds  of  frait  trees,  both  on  walls  and  in  open  qnartera,  promise 
to  yield  good  crops ;  and  should  the  coming  spring  prove  propitious, 
fruit  returns  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  previous  years. — 
J.  Gbooji,  Senham. 


FRUIT  TREE  PROTBCTIOISr. 

It  is  somewhat  early  to  write  about  fruit  prospects,  and  perhap?> 
instead  of  fruit,  it  would  be  wiser  to  write  about  buds,  which  are 
plentiful  and  of  average  quality.  BullSnohea,  I  find,  are  already 
attacking  the  buda  of  Plums — a  sure  sign  that  growth  has  com. 
monced  ;  for  I  havelnoticed  for  years  that  theae  pretty  songsters,  but 
moat  reckless  bud  deatroyera,  never  touch  them  till  growth  begins. 
Probably  the  starting  of  buda,  like  the  sprouting  of  Barley  in 
malting,  developea  augar,  and  the  birds  wait  for  the  buds  to  be  thus 
sweetened.  If  this  be  so,  it  seems  that  buds  vary  in  sweetness, 
which  they  aaauredly  do,  and  that  the  order  of  merit  in  bird  estima- 
tion is  about  as  follows,  viz..  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Apples,  Aprioota, 
Peachea,  and  Peara.  This  order,  however,  may  vary  in  other  plaoea. 
Here  the  birda  evidently  think  there  is  nothing  like  Plama,  and 
hence  they  are  at  them  already,  though  the  Gooaeberries,  which  are 
more  forward,  are  not  touched.  Pears  and  Apples  seem  to  be  rather 
later  than  usual,  and  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  moving  but  little. 
The  wood  of  theae  is  greener  than  is  customary,  and  not  in  the  beat 
form  for  encountering  a  severe  spring,  which  it  is  more  than  likely 
we  may  have  after  so  much  wet.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  to  see  to 
all  protective  expedients  early.  With  a  glass  coping,  or  a  movable 
wooden  one,  on  the  top  of  the  walla,  the  treea  may  generally  be  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Still,  it  will  be  wise  to  take  extra  precan. 
tiona  this  year.  We  cannot  yet  afford  to  have  another  fruit  failure ; 
therefore  woollen  nets,  mats,  old  fiahing-neta,  thin  canvas,  frigi-domo, 
&o.,  should  be  had  in  readinesa  with  whicti  to  fight  the  frost  when  it 
comes.  The  old-fashioned  plan,  too,  of  drawing  a  faiv  Fern  fronds 
or  old  Asparagus  tops — harvested  and  kept  dry  for  thia  purpose — or 
small  Spruce,  Yew,  or  other  boughs  under  the  branches,  affords  one 
of  the  moat  effective  of  protections  against  frost  and  cold  winds. 
They  are  fixed  over  and  amongat  the  flowers,  and  are  sure  to  protect 
a  few  just  where  they  are  wanted.  The  gradual  process  of  defolia. 
tion  is  also  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  theae  simple  and  homely 
protectors.  They  likewise  shade  out  the  sun  aa  well  as  conserve 
heat.  Some  of  these  rough  modes  of  protection,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  loose  straw  bands  ran  along  the  wall  horizontally, 
a  foot  or  so  apart  and  a  yard  from  it,  are  rather  unsightly  ;  but  that 
matters  little  should  they  prove  effective.  We  can  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  our  trees  for  a  month  or  aix  weeks  if  they  will  only  come 
forth  by-and-bye  laden  with  fruit.  The  most  sightly,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  moat  efficient  means  of  protection,  is  a  glass 
coping,  18  in.  wide,  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  a  woollen  net 
stretched  down  from  within  6  in.  of  its  lower  edge  to  nearly  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  The  netting,  being  thus  overhung  by  the  glass, 
will  be  kept  dry,  and  the  two  together  will  preserve  the  bloasoms  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Plums  against  10"?  or  12*^  of  froat. 

D.  T.  Pish. 


Two  Orchards — A  Contrast. — We  have  seen  two  orchards  in 
Western  New  York,  standing  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  which 
very  nearly  corresponded  with  the  foUoiving  description  of  two  orchards 
at  South  Haven,  Michigan,  given  by  Prof.  Beal.  One  of  these  orchards 
he  pronounces  as  bearing  the  best  crop  the  past  season  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  State.  The  ground  has  a  perfectly  natural  drainage,  but  has 
not  a  strong  soil ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  triennial  manuring  and  culti- 
vation given  it.  With  this  treatment  the  annual  shoots  are  not  over 
,  1  ft.  long.  The  owner  raises  fine  fruit,  and  makes  it  a  rule  to  send  to 
market  only  the  very  finest  in  quality.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  he 
cannot  fulfil  all  the  orders  he  receives.  His  neighbour  set  his  orchard  the 
same  year  (seventeen  years  ago),  and  allows  his  trees  to  stand  in  Grass. 
He  had  no  fruit  of  any  value  the  past  season.  The  two  orchards  are 
separated  only  by  a  line  fence.  The  last-mentioned  trees  are  mossy,  with 
yeUow  leaves,  and  cut  by  the  borer,  and  make  little  growth.  A  specimen 
tree  in  this  orchard  measured  14  ft.  through  the  top,  that  is,  the  limbs 
were  7  ft.  long  with  seventeen  years'  growth.  The  tops  of  the  trees  in 
the  good  orchard  were  23  ft,  through. — "  Country  Gentleman." 


Fruits  at  High  Elevations. — What  fruits  can  be  grown  on  a  brick  wall, 
looking  south  and  south-west,  at  an  elevation  of  say  9J0  ft.  above  the  sea  ? 
Will  some  of  your  correspondents  favour  me  with  an  answer  to  thia  question  ? 
— D.  J.  M. 

The  Vine  Pest  in  Australia. — The  disoovei'y  of  the  Phylloxera  in  the 
Vineyards  of  Victoria,  says  the  **  Mark-lane  Express,"  is  a  sad  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  colonists,  for  a  successful  development  of  their  wine-growing  in- 
dustry. The  pest  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  Geelong  for  two  years  without 
attracting  any  general  attention,  although  the  insect  was  found  to  be  iafest- 
ing  a  few  small  patches  of  Vines  as  long  ago  as  1873. 
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WHERE  TO  PLA.NT  THE  POTATO  CROP. 
At  p.  46  will  be  found  some  excellent  advice  on  this  important 
subject,  and  as  I  have  had  abundant  opportunities  of  confirm- 
ing the  writer's  views,  I  venture  to  oiler  a  few  supplementary 
remarks  on  the  subjeofc,  not  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  cure 
for  a  malady  that  has  hitherto  defied  all  our  eilorts,  but  with  a 
decided  impression  that  by  judicious  culture,  and,  above  all,  by 
selecting  favourable  situations  as  regards  elevation, and  study- 
ing the  character  of  the  soil  where  into  plant  our  main  crops,  we 
may  at  least  get  sounder  tubers,  if  we  should  miss  sensational 
results.  During  the  last  tea  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  a  great  number  of  cottage  gardens  and  allot- 
ments ;  also  of  attending  the  annual  autumn  exhibitions  of 
roots  in  connection  with  several  local  societies  for  promoting 
cottage  gardening,  where  Potatoes  form  the  most  important 
crop ;  and  such  a  marked  advantage  have  the  cultivators  of 
light  or  mixed  soil  lands  over  those  who  have  heavy,  retentive, 
rich  soils,  that  separate  classes  are  provided,  otherwise  the 
light  sandy  lands  would  invariably  claim  every  prize  offered, 
the  quality  and  clean  even  sample  of  Potatoes  raised  on  them 
being  so  much  superior  to  that  off  heavy  soils.  Fancy  varie- 
ties are  not  much  sought  after  for  main  winter  crops,  but  the 
old  Rough  Eeds,  Flukes,  and  Regents  are  as  much  grown  as 
they  were  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  as  regards  quality,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  in  newer  sorts  the  improvement  is  to  be 
found.  In  this  neighbourhood  every  cottager  has  a  large  allot- 
ment in  addition  to  a  good-sized  garden,  and,  destructive  as 
the  disease  was  last  year,  they  unanimously  aver  that  no  crop 
pays  so  well  as  Potatoes ;  and  when  fine  crops  in  gardens  and 
highly-manured  land  have  been  a  mass  of  rottenness,  the 
allotments  almost  invariably  produce  good,  sound  Potatoes, 
with  little  loss  from  disease.  This  is  certainly  not  attributable 
either  to  richness  of  soil  naturally  or  artificially,  or  to  any 
skilful  routine  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  fields  selected  for 
allotments  are  such  as  farmers  would  not  offer  much  compe- 
tition for,  being  mostly  light  land,  with  plenty  of  stones  and 
sand,  on  which  the  water  drains  away  as  rapidly  as  it  falls ; 
yet  from  the  depth  of  loose,  friable  soil,  such  land  does  not 
suffer  so  quickly  from  drought  as  might  be  expected.  The 
manure  employed  is  very  limited  in  quantity,  but  most  of  the 
land  intended  for  Potatoes  is  well  broken  up  before  winter,  so 
as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  rains  and  frosts.  I  may  also 
remark  that  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  Potatoes  which 
we  have  ever  had  occupy  land  reclaimed  from  adjoining 
barren  wastes,  that  being  situated  close  to  Oak  woods  have 
been  annually  dressed  with  great  quantities  of  Oak  leaves, 
until  a  deep  light  soil  has  been  obtained,  and  fine  Potatoes, 
without  spot  or  blemish,  have  been  the  result.  The  sandy  soils 
here  are  mostly  liberally  mixed  with  a  white  sand,  almost 
equal  to  silver  sand.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance 
of  freedom  from  disease  was  afforded  by  our  field  crops,  which 
escaped  with  scarcely  any  loss  in  that  way.  The  situation  was 
an  old  wood  of  Fir  trees  that  was  felled  the  year  previous, 
and  the  land  was  deeply  trenched,  and  no  manure  of  any  kind 
has  ever  been  applied  to  it,  and  the  soil,  which  is  of  the 
lightest  description,  is  also  undulating.  No  matter  how 
much  rain  may  fall,  it  is  always  in  good  working  order.  The 
sets  we  dropped  in  after  the  plough  and  earthed  up  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and,  as  before  remarked,  there  was  scarcely  a 
diseased  tuber  in  a  hundred.  The  crop  was  nob  a  sensational 
one,  but  it  consisted  of  more  sound  Potatoes  than  if  it  had 
been  planted  on  richly-manured  level  land.  People  cannot,  I 
know,  always  select  so  favourable  a  site,  but  last  year  was  an 
exceptionally  destructive  season,  and  the  attack  was  as 
sudden  and  rapid  as  it  was  destructive;  it  is,  there- 
fore, but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  medium  crops  might 
be  obtained  in  all  seasons  if  strong  retentive  soils 
and  highly-fertilising  and  moisture-retaining  manures 
were  avoided  ;  for  instance,  salt  is  frequently  recom- 
mended for  insuring  good  results  as  regards  Potatoes. 
It  is,  however,  the  very  last  ingredient  one  would  think  of  for 
promoting  dryness  of  the  soil,  and,  with  regard  to  Potato 
crops,  nine  out  of  ten  seasons  are  too  wet  for  them.  In  order 
to  produce  good  crops  of  medium-sized  tubers  fit  for  table  use, 
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no  fresh  manure  is  necessary  if  the  land  has  been  manured  for 
a  preceding  crop,  and  well  broken  up  before  the  winter's  frosts, 
so  that  rain  can  pass  readily  through  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  cultivation.  It  is  useless  reducing  the 
labour  bill  one-half  if  the  productive  power  of  the  land  be 
reduced  in  an  equal  ratio.  It  has,  I  think,  been  pretty  clearly 
shown  that  there  are  no  "  disease-proof "  Potatoes ;  but  as 
regards  combating  the  evil  with  anything  like  success,  I  be- 
lieve, if  we  could  compare  notes  from  different  districts,  we 
might  at  least  clear  up  one  important  point,  viz.,  "  Where  to 
plant."  The  after  culture  is  simple  enough ;  and  although  I 
have  not  tried  Peas  as  a  means  of  drawing  off  the  super- 
abundant moisture,  I  have  frequently  observed  that  the 
soundest  tubers  were  found  where  strong-growing  weeds  had 
acted  in  that  capacity.  James  Groom. 

Henliam. 


WHITE  WORJtfS  IN  CELERY  PLANTS. 
In  last  week's  Gabden  Eome  sound  advice  ia  given  (see  p.  121)  aa  to 
the  mixing  of  soot,  salt,  and  lime  with  the  manure  used  for  Celery, 
alike  aa  a  means  of  reducing  the  pest  of  worms,  and  of  increasing 
the  value  cf  the  manure  aa  a  suitable  stimulant  for  that  crop.  Tbia 
is  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  other  means  may  also  be  adopted  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  numbers  or  wholly  extirpating  worms  in 
Celery.  The  abolition  of  the  progressive  system  of  earthing  np  is  one 
cf  those  means.  Worms  seldom  enter  Celery  until  it  is  covered  with 
soil  and  blanched.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  grown  to  fall  size  first 
and  blanched  afterwards,  the  worms  will  at  least  have  much  less  time 
in  which  to  ply  their  vocation,  for  Celery  can  generally  be  thoroughly 
blanched  in  six  weeks  or  less.  Another  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  worms  is  to  either  tie,  or  compress  the  Celery  together  as  tightly  as 
possible  during  the  process  of  earthing  up.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  plants  or  the  soil  around  can  be  made  so  firm  as  to 
exclude  worms  by  sheer  mechanical  force;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  ck  ser  the  leaves  of  the  Celery  are  forced  together,  and  the  firmer 
in  reason  the  earth  can  be  packed  round  them,  the  fewer  will  be  the 
worms  in  the  sticks,  aa  a  rule.  Worms,  indeed,  seem  to  favour  a 
confused  or  disorderly  arrangement  of  leaves  and  sterna.  In  most 
cases  of  careless  earthing  up  in  which  the  earth  may  have  got  into 
the  hearts  of  the  plants,  or  some  of  the  leaves  have  been  broken, 
there  are  more  worms  than  in  the  perfect  sticks.  Before  earthing 
up  it  is  a  good  practice  to  remove  all  suckers  and  dead  leaves  from 
the  stems,  and  to  apply  a  slight  dressing  of  equal  parts  of  soot  and 
lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  fine  salt  to  the  plants  overhead,  and 
a  heavier  dressing  to  the  soil  in  the  trenches.  Unless  rain  should  follow 
in  a  few  daya,  water  this  dressing  in  with  a  thorough  flooding  ;  when 
this  has  subsided,  and  the  plants  have  become  quite  dry,  earth  np, 
say  the  second  day  after  the  watering.  This  dressing  generally  pre. 
vents  the  worms  ascending  from  below.  Of  course  they  may  exist  in 
the  side  soil  and  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  plants  in  the  process 
of  moulding  up ;  and  this  brings  us  to  another,  and  perhaps  the 
most  radical  cure  of  any  for  worms  in  Celery — that  is,  thorough  cul- 
tivation during  the  previous  winter,  accompanied  with  liberal  dress- 
ings of  lime,  burnt  earth  or  marl,  and  charred  refuse.  These  render 
the  mass  of  earth  distasteful  to  worms,  and  insure  a  sweet  and  mellow 
tilth,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  clean,  sweet,  crisp 
Celery.  On  wet  soils  thorough  drainage  must  be  the  first  step  to 
high  cultivation,  and  the  removal  of  stagnant  water  is  often  asso. 
ciated  with  the  diminution  of  the  number  and  almost  practical 
extinction  of  worms  in  rich  kitchen  garden  soils.  What  may  be 
called  specific  local  remedies  consist  in  the  use  of  spent  tan,  saw- 
dust. Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  coal. ashes  for  blanching  instead  of 
earth.  Of  course,  these  are  somewhat  costly  and  troublesome  reme- 
dies, but  they  are  effective,  and  such  materials,  after  blanching  a 
fine  crop  of  Celery  and  preserving  it  free  from  worms,  can  be  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  the  mass  of  earth,  adding  to  its  bulk  and 
mproving  its  quality.  D.  T.  Fish. 


POTATOES  FOR  POTS  AND  FRAMES. 
It  is  singular  to  note  the  hesitation  that  cultivators  display  as  regards 
the  utilisation  of  the  newer  and  better  kinds  of  Potatoes  for  frame 
and  pot  culture,  whilst  they  grow  all  sorts  of  garden  kinds  by  the 
score  without  much  special  regard  to  their  respective  table  quali. 
ties.  Perhaps  this  hesitation  may  be  owing  to  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  forced  frame  or  pot  crop  of  Potatoes  must  of  necessity  be  a 
limited  one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ia  doubly  dangerous  to  run  the 
risk  of  failure  by  growing  sorts  that  have  not  been  thoroughly 
tested.  Frame  and  pot  Potatoes,  however,  enjoy  one  advantage 
over  crops  grown  outaide  ;  they  are  not  affected  with  disease,  and  in 


that  respect,  at  least,  there  ia  less  risk  of  loss  of  crop.  The  disease 
exercises  none  of  ita  destructive  influences  on  Potatoes  grown  under 
glaaa,  because  the  foliage  is  not  exposed  to  rain  and  to  the  mista  and 
dews  that  fall  during  summer ;  indeed,  so  far  aa  experience  haa  gone, 
it  haa  shown  that  the  only  absolute  safeguard  against  disease  is  to 
grow  the  Potato  under  glass,  but  then  that  is  an  impossibility  where 
thousands  of  acres  are  concerned.  The  Ashleaf  family  of  the 
Potato  still  remaina  the  most  favoured  section  for  early  culture  and 
for  general  purposes  yet ;  probably  it  ia  the  best.  It  is,  however, 
unfortunate  that  any  attempt  to  set  up  sections  in  this  family  should 
be  made,  as  it  is  apt  to  mislead  growers.  The  Potato  trials  made  at 
Chiswick  a  few  yeara  aince  proved  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  one  Ashleaf  and  another,  except  distinctions  in  name. 
Myatt's,  Bivers',  Veitch's,  Gloucester  Kidney,  and  a  host  of  others 
are  all  the  old  Ashleaf,  nothing  more  nor  less,  and  any  distinction  in 
reality  is  to  be  found  only  when  the  Ashleaf  and  Walnut-leaf 
sections  are  mentioned  ;  but  the  latter  kinds  have  never  been  greatly 
favoured,  and  enjoy  but  a  moderate  amount  of  popularity.  The 
Walnut-leaf  has  for  aliases  Mona'a  Pride,  Prince  Teck,  Melbourne 
Hero,  and  a  few  others.  There  ia  yet  plenty  of  room  to  find  improved 
kinds  of  frame  Kidney  Potatoes,  as  we  want  sorts  with  dwarfer  haulm 
and  whiter  and  more  flaky  flesh  than  characterises  the  Ashleaf  sorts. 
That  such  will  presently  be  forthcoming  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Our  labours  in  the  work  of  raising  seed  Potatoes  of  late  have  been 
generally  directed  to  the  procuring  of  kinds  that  should  be  disease 
proof,  an  vjnis  fatuus.  Now  some  attention  ia  being  paid  to  the  raising 
of  sorts  that  shall  be  productive  of  crops  of  good  tubers  within  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  unusual 
crosses  with  a  new  early  white  Kidney  and  the  American  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  undoubtedly  the  earliest  Kidney  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, will  presently  produce  what  is  so  much  wanted.  A  few  years 
since  Mr.  Robert  Fenn  endeavoured  to  distribute  a  white  Kidney, 
having  very  short  haulm,  named  Little  Gem,  which  he  specially 
commended  for  pot  and  frame  culture.  This  kind  produces  tubers 
having  the  whitest  flesh  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Grown  both  in  a 
frame  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  and  in  9-iu  pots  in  a  Vinery,  it  produced 
crops  of  the  most  delicious  quality,  and  gave  the  grower  the  most 
entire  satisfaction ;  but  somehow  it  was  not  inquired  for,  and  it  has 
been  withdrawn  from  commerce.  Alpha,  one  of  the  white  American 
section,  is  also  a  most  valuable  kind  for  this  mode  of  culture,  and  is 
an  undoubted  boon  to  those  who  have  to  provide  first  early  Potato 
crops.  The  tubers  are  white  and  of  excellent  quality ;  but  that,  too, 
is  hardly  grown.  The  very  best  round  kind  for  general  frame  culti- 
vation is  Early  Market,  as  it  has  a  dwarf  top,  and  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  good-sized,  handsome  tubers  of  the  finest  quality.  This 
kind  ought  to  be  univeraally  grown,  both  for  frame-work  and  as  a 
first  early  in  the  open  garden,  where,  planted  upon  a  south  border  in 
rows  1  ft.  S  in.  apart,  it  produces  an  excellent  crop.  A.  D. 


Storing  RoDts. — For  many  years  the  plan  of  keeping  Carrots 
here  was  taking  them  to  a  cellar  or  outhouse,  and  building  them  up  ; 
with  every  layer  of  Carrots  was  put  a  layer  of  aand  which  kept  them 
fairly  well  until  about  Chriatmaa;  but  after  that  date  they  were 
alwaya  far  from  being  satisfactory.  My  practice  now  is  never  to  put 
more  than  two  ordinary  barrow-loada  together,  building  them  out- 
aide, head  outwards,  and  covering  them  with  atraw  and  aoil.  We 
are  now  uaing  Carrots  taken  up  in  October  just  as  fresh  and  good  aa 
when  taken  up,  and  they  will  keep  so  until  the  end  of  May.  These 
Carrota  are  need  before  the  growing  ones,  which  we  alwaya  sow  in 
July,  and  pull  from  the  beda  all  the  winter.  The  latter  are  much 
Bought  after,  being  mild,  tender,  and  delicious.  In  order  to  keep 
Onions  sound  and  free  from  growing,  we  tie  them  up  in  small  hand 
bnnchea,  and  hang  them  in  a  draughty  passage,  where  they  are 
alwaya  cold.  In  thia  way  we  find  them  to  keep  perfectly  sound  and 
good.  Parsnips  we  leave  in  the  land  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
we  lift  and  store  them  aa  we  do  Carrots  for  late  spring  use.  Beet, 
roots  should  be  lifted  before  the  frost  touches  them,  and  stored  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way.  An  advantage  belonging  to  this  plan  is,  that 
it  takes  up  no  shed-room,  which  at  all  times  is  useful,  particularly  in 
winter,  for  storing  Lettuces,  Broccoli,  and  many  other  things. — 
R.  Gilbert,  Bitrghley. 


Scarcity  of  Vegetables.—"  Truth"  does  not  apeak  truly  when  it  says  (sea 
p.  Ill)  that  vegetables  are  scarce.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  knew  them  so 
plentiful  in  any  season  of  the  year  as  they  are  at  present.  From  open  quarters 
we  are  cutting  younff  spring  Cabbages,  Purple  and  Snow's  Broccoli,  Brusaels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Cottagers'  and  Curled  Kale,  Spinach,  Lettuce  and  Celery  for 
salads,  while  iudoors  we  have  Mushrooms,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  French  Beans  , 
Cucumbers,  Rhubarb,  &c.  In  fact,  thia  is  a  good  year  for  cooks,  who  have  merely 
to  ask  and  have.— R.  Gilbeet,  BurgUey, 
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THE  JUDAS  TREE  (CBECIS  SILIQUASTRUM). 
I  WAS  glad  to  observe  the  favourable  notice  of  this  tree  which 
appeared  in  your  last  issue  (aoe  p.  131).  Permit  me  to  state  some 
particulars  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Judas  tree  with  which  I  am 
acquainted — probably  the  largest  in  England.  It  ia  growing  at  Bath, 
on  the  premises  of  an  ancient  chapel,  called  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  This 
remarkable  tree  I  should  guess  to  be  not  less  than  300  years  old  (the 
chapel  dates  several  centuries  back).  It  was  probably  planted  in 
the  first  place  as  a  wall  plant  against  the  gable  end  of  the  chapel, 
for  the  base  of  its  trunk  ia  close  to  the  wall ;  the  stem  and  head  have 
been  gradually  drawn  away  from  the  building,  and  are  now  in  a 
leaning  position,  being  supported  by  one  of  the  arms  resting  on  the 
boundary  wall  adjoining  the  street.  The  stem  girths  6  ft.  1  in.  at 
half-way  up  to  the  crown  ;  at  10  ft.  up  its  head  has  evidently  been 
out  off  some  years  ago,  in  a  rough  and  unworkmanlike  fashion. 
Notwithstanding  the  mutilation,  however,  three  or  four  upright 
branches  have  shot  out  of  the  crown,  and  are  now  from  12  ft.  to 
15  ft.  high.  This  specimen,  although  so  old,  still  forms  an  attractive 
object  every  spring,  when  covered  with  its  little  clusters  of  Pea- 
shaped,  gaycoloured  flowers.  The  origin  of  the  name  Judas,  applied 
to  this  tree,  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  given  it  by  Gerard,  who  stated  that  "  this  is  the  tree  whereon 
Judas  did  hange  himselte."  It  is  indigenous  to  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Judea,  where  its  flowers,  owingto  their  agreeable  acidulous  flavour,  are 
highly  esteemed  for  mixing  in  salads,  and  they  are  also  frequently 
pickled  for  use  in  the  same  way  when  fresh  flowers  cannot  be  had. 
Its  foliage  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  moat  other  trees  in  shape  and 
colour,  the  latter  being  bluish-green  on  the  upper  surface  and  Grass, 
green  underneath.  When  old,  the  Judas  tree  forma  a  broad,  round, 
flattish  head,  somewhat  similar  to  that  o£  an  Apple  tree.  The  wood 
is  not  considered  valuable,  although  it  is  hard  and  capable  of  taking 
on  a  good  polish.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  spring,  it  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive,  owing  to  the  singular  and  beautiful  appsar- 
anoe  which  it  presents  when  its  old,  aa  well  as  young,  wood  ia  literally 
covered  with  its  purplish. pink  blossoms  clustered  together  in  atnall 
bunches  before  a  leaf  is  visible  ;  and  when  associated  with  Laburnums, 
Lilacs,  Flowering  Currants,  Azaleas,  and  other  apring-blooming  aub- 
jeota,  it  forma  a  charming  contrast  in  colour,  blooming, aa  they  all  do, 
at  the  same  time.  The  Judas  tree  is  also  well  suited  for  planting  on 
a  lawn,  either  to  form  a  standard  bush  aa  an  isolated  specimen. 
Longleat.  Georse  Bbbbt. 


Ketinospora  ericoides  a  Misnomer. — I  am  sorry  that  I  wrote 
the  note  on  this  subject  which  has  so  interested  Mr.  Sy  me  (see  p.  58S). 
It  was  simply  written  because  I  thought  that  the  information  on  the 
subject  which  seemed  to  abound  here  might  possibly  prove  accept- 
able to  him.  I  only  write  now  to  say  that  E.  ericoides  is  very  common 
here,  as  is  Thuja  ericoides,  T.  Tom  Thumb  (EUwangeriana  of  some), 
and  many  other  similar  forms ;  and  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  supposing  that  Mr.  Syme  meant  R.  ericoides,  aa  the  beautiful 
engraving  ia  of  the  form  ericoidea,  and  not  of  the  juniperoidea,  what. 
ever  Mr.  Syme  may  have  meant  in  the  text.  B.  ericoides  has  been 
in  the  trade  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  it  was  pardonable  in  old 
times  to  regard  it  as  a  Eetinoapora,  becauae  the  polymorphic  condi. 
tions  of  Arbor-vitaes  and  Junipers  were  not  understood.  These  poly, 
morphic  Junipers,  however,  are  easily  known  when  carrying  on 
through  life  their  juvenescent  form,  by  having  their  leaves  in  whorls 
of  three,  which  Mr.  Syme's  engraving  has  not ;  while  the  Arbor, 
vitsea  have  their  leaves  in  pairs,  as  Mr.  Syme's  drawing  has.  In 
short,  the  R.  juniperoidea  of  the  trade  ia  a  Juniper  which  has 
simply  retained  ita  j  uvenesoent  character,  while  R.  ericoides  is  simply 
Thuja  occidentalia  under  the  aame  abnormal  conditions.  If  Mr. 
Syme  ia  really  not  ironical  in  his  being  "  so  grateful  to  any  '  intelli. 
gent'  American"  for  an  explanation  of  the  "biological  law  which 
induces  dimorphism,"  and  yet  does  "not  require  to  consult"  the 
American  works  to  which  I  have  referred  him,  he  may  read  with 
profit  the  article  "  Coniterfo  "  in  Saoh'a  "  Text  Book  of  Botany," 
though,  with  all  due  respect  to  that  remarkable  work,  I  think  the 
references  I  first  gave  make  the  matter  clearer  morphologically, 
though  not  equal  to  Saoh'a,  of  course,  in  the  minuteness  of  detail  in 
the  structural  work. — TnoMis  Meehan,  Germantown,  U.S. 


A  Grand  Myrtaceous  Tree.— In  the  director's  recently  issued  report  of  the 
Botanic  and  Domain  Gardens,  Melbourne,  we  find  the  followiag  allusion  to 
Syaygium  Moorei ;— "  Let  me,"  he  writes,  *•  briefly  describe  oae  or  two  species 
of  this  Order  (Myrtacese)  as  an  indication  of  the  effects  to  be  [produced  with 
saoh  materials  at  command.  First  is  the  Syzycjiarn  Moorei  (of  whicli  I  have 
seen  whole  forests  in  Northern  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland),  attaining 
a  height  of  70  ft.  or  80  ft.,  and  affording  when  in  fall  bloom  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacles  ioaaginable;  its  every  branch  and  even  a  part  of  the  stem 
being  clothed  with  one  mass  of  royal  purple  blossoms,  having  the  appearance 
of  rich  pile  velvet. '  * 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Veltheimia  vieidifolia,  a  Liliaceous  plant,  introduced  from  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  more  than  a  century  ago,  is  well  worth  growing.  It 
succeeds  under  very  diverse  conditions,  doing  equally  well  in  either  a 
warm  or  a  cool  house,  and  requiring  very  little  care.  The  broad, 
arching,  waved,  bright  green  leaves  form  a  kind  of  rosette,  from  the 
centre  of  which  springs  the  rather  tall,  stout  scape,  surmounted  by 
a  raceme  of  long,  rosy-pink  flowers,  green  tipped  when  in  bud. 
When  planted  out  in  a  cool  house  Datura  sanguiuea  forms  a  most 
beautiful  object,  the  light  green  foliage  setting  off  to  great  advan. 
tage  the  numerous,  large,  tubular,  red  flowers.  Seemann  says  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  the  poison  plants  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  played,  and  still  continues  to 
play,  a  prominent  part  in  the  superstitions  of  tropical  America. 
The  Indians  oE  Darien,  aa  well  as  those  of  Ohoc6,  prepare  from  its 
aeeds  a  decoction  which  is  given  to  their  children  to  produce  a  state 
of  excitement,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
discovering  gold.  In  any  place  where  the  unhappy  patient  happens 
to  fall  down  digging  is  commenced,  and,  aa  the  aoil  nearly  everywhere 
contains  gold  dust,  an  amount  of  more  or  leas  value  is  obtained.  Ia 
order  to  counteract  the  bad  effect  of  the  poiaon,  some  sour  chica  de 
mais,  a  beer  made  from  Indian  Corn,  is  administered.  Prunns 
sinensis  fl.-pl.  ia  one  of  the  moat  valuable  of  all  white-flowered 
plants  for  forcing  purposes.  Hebecliuiura  ianthinum,  a  Mexican 
Composite,  is  very  useful  and  attractive  for  decorative  purposes;  the 
long-stalked,  opposite  leaves  are  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  large  corymbs,  are  remarkable  for  their  very 
long,  purple  styles.  Acacia  longifolia  var.  raucronata  has  narrow, 
almost  linear  phyllodia,  about  2  in.  long,  and  catkin. like  spikes  of 
clear  lemon-coloured  flowers ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  plant.  Another 
variety  of  A.  longifolia  (not  named)  haa  orange-yellow  flowers  and 
phyllodia  about  the  same  length  as,  but  fully  double  the  breadth  of 
those  of  the  last  named. 

In  the  Palm  house  may  be  seen  in  flower  Rjjdeletia  cordata  from 
Guatemala.  It  is  a  neat,  close-growing  shrub,  with  leathery  leaves 
and  dense  panicles  of  flowers  about  the  aize  of  those  of  R.  apeoiosa  ; 
the  colour  is  a  warm  fleah,  the  throat  of  the  tube  being  entirely 
closed  by  numberless  primrose-yellow  hairs.  Strobilanthes  Sabiniana 
ia  a  very  pretty  Acanthad  from  the  East  Indies,  every  ahoot  being 
terminated  by  a  tall,  leafleaa  spike  of  blue,  Gloxinia-like  flowers. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  short  time  which  each  individual  flower 
lasta.  Toxicophlsea  Thunbergi,  though  not  so  handsome  as  T. 
spectabilis,  is  still  worthy  of  notice  from  a  gardening  point  of  view. 
It  haa  opposite,  dark  green,  leathery  leaves,  and  axillary  bunches  of 
very  fragrant  white  flowers.  T.  apeotabilis,  the  Winter  Sweet,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  in  the  stove,  ia  a  very  handsome  Cape  plant, 
with  clusters  o£  pure  white,  delioionsly-acented  flowers.  A  coloured 
plate  of  this  desirable  shrub  was  iaaued  with  The  Gakden  for  July  7 
of  last  year. 

The  most  noteworthy  Orchids  in  flower  are  those  mentioned  below. 
Cypripedium  Boxalli,  one  of  Mr.  Low's  recent  introductions,  is 
evidently  closely  allied  to,  although  quite  distinct  from  the  well- 
known  C.  viUoanm  ;  the  leives  and  flower.stalks  are  clothed  with  hairs ; 
the  upper  aepal  and  petal  are  greenish  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  dark  purple.  Trichopilia  aangainolenta,  from  Central  America, 
has  one-flowered  scapes ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  with  light 
brown  marks  and  blotches;  the  ground  colour  of  the  crisped  and 
waved  lip  is  pure  white,  the  base  bearing  lines  of  a  bright  vinous, 
red  colour.  The  East  Indian  Coelogyne  cristata,  with  ita  large  flowers, 
snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  yellow  ciests  on  the 
lip,  is  and  always  will  be  a  great  favourite  with  Orchid  growers. 
Bpidendram  coohleatum,  from  tropical  America,  is  a  small-growing 
species  of  very  easy  cultivation ;  its  compressed  pseudo-bulbs  bear 
two  or  three  leathery  leaves,  and  a  raceme  of  rather  large  green 
and  purple  flowera,  the  narrow  aapala  and  petals  being  of  the  former 
colour,  and  the  large  shell-shapei  lip  of  the  latter.  Omithidium 
ooooineum  ia  a  West  Indian  spooiea  with  small  pseudo-bnlba,  and 
leavea  from  1  ft  to  IJ  ft.  long  and  i  iu.  to  1  in.  broad.  Prom  the  sheath- 
ing baaea  oE  these  leaves  spring  clusters  of  acarlet  flowers,  the  small 
size  of  which,  in  comparison  with  the  leaves,  causes  the  plant  to  be 
lesa  generally  cultivated  than  it  otherwiae  would  be.  Maxillaria 
punctata  is  a  very  charming  species  with  narrow,  curved  leavea  and 
abort  roundish  pseudo-bulba.  The  leavea  taper  off  tojvards  the  base, 
so  the  one-flowered  aoap8s,thoagh  considerably  shorter  than  the  foliage 
are  not  at  all  hidden ;  the  flowera  are  large  for  a  Maxillaria,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  citron-yellow,  the  column  red-brown,  and  the  base  oE 
the  lip  striped  and  suffused  with  the  same  colour.  Lslia  ciunabarina 
has  petals  and  aepala  nearly  uniform  in  aize,  and  of  a  reddish-orange 
colour.  Dr.  Lindley  remarks  of  this  plant  that  what  the  flowera  want 
in  size  ia  amply  compensated  by  their  peculiar  colour  and  the  grace- 
ful  manner  of  growth.  The  clustered  paeudo-bulbs  are  clothed  with 
acute  striated  acalea,  and  bear  at  their  extremities  one  or  two  linear. 
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oblong,  reflexed,  leathery  leaves.  Rodrigaezia  orispa,  a  Brazilian 
epiphyte,  has  a  drooping  spike  of  waved  flowers  of  an  uniform  green, 
ish  colour;  the  species  is  more  of  botanical  than  of  horticultural 
interest.  Two  very  fine  Dendrobiums  conclude  our  list,  D.  fimbriatum 
and  D.  densiflorutn  ;  the  former  has  upright  stems  and  long  drooping 
racemes  of  extremely  handsome  flowers  of  a  bright  golden.yellow 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  blotch  of  deep  maroon  at  the  base  of 
the  bpautif  ully  fringed  lip.  D.  densiflorum  is  a  small.growing  species 
from  Nepaul  with  light  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  an  orange.ooloured 
Iip-— t-  ^_^ 

AURICULAS  AND  POLYANTHUSES  IN  POTS  IN 
PEBRUAEY. 
A  DEcrDBD  movement  towards  active  growth  is  just  now  taking 
place  in  Auriculas  ;  and  even  in  Manchester,  where  the  weather  is 
pretty  generally  made  up  of  snow,  sleet,  rain,  fog,  smoke,  and  a 
consequent  continual  darkness,  the  Auriculas  are  stirring.  With 
this  movement  comes  the  necessity  for  top-dressing.  Young  roots 
are  put  forth  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
give  these  something  good  to  feed  upon  and  assist  the  formation  of 
the  trass  of  flowers.  The  best  top-dressing  is  made  np  of  cow 
manure  that  has  been  laid  aside  and  become  dry,  some  good  leaf, 
mould,  and  a  little  ordinary  Auricula  soil.  But  as  it  is  certain  that 
gtubs  and  other  enemies  to  plants  will  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  manure,  it  is  best  to  put  it  into  an  oven  and  subject  it  to  a  high 
temperature  after  being  broken  to  pieces,  or  to  pour  boiling  water 
on  it,  taking  care  to  put  it  into  some  vessel,  so  that  the  water,  which 
will  carry  down  with  it  some  of  the  goodness  from  the  manure,  may 
be  saved.  This  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  plants  a  good 
watering  Defore  top-dressing  is  done.  In  top-dressing,  the  surface 
sou  should  be  carefully  removed,  being  particular  not  to  injure— and 
indeed,  as  little  as  possible,  disturb— the  root-fibres  near  the  surface.' 
Ihen  add  the  dressing,  leaving  space  for  water  to  be  given  when 
required.  At  the  time  of  top-dressing,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  outsides 
ot  the  pots,  and  clean  them  of  dirt  and  stains;  also  to  brush  the 
tohage  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  rid  the  leaves  of  green  fly,  which 
at  this  time  of  year  is  apt  to  gather  thickly  about  the  young  leaves 

foljanthuses  should  be  similarly  top-dressed.  They  are  more 
advanced  than  Auriculas,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  they  have  rested 
at  all  during  the  winter  ;  Cheshire  Favourite,  William  the  Fourth 
and  Exile  are  already  showing  flower.  In  the  open  ground,  goldl 
Jaced  Polyanthuses  have  been  blooming  all  the  winter.  The  plants 
in  pots  should  have  an  abundance  of  air  while  the  mild  weather  lasts 
but  cover  them  up  securely  in  time  of  frost.  Some  plants  in  pots 
tbat  have  stood  out-of-doors  on  an  ash  bottom  all  the  winter,  are 
torming  very  strong  crowns,  and  they  are  decidedly  backward  as 
compared  with  those  plants  that  have  had  the  protection  of  a  frame 
Un  no  account  should  the  plants  in  frames  be  kept  so  close  as  to 
allow  them  to  become  drawn.  j) 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the 
Oouncil-room  at  South  Kensington,  the  President,  Lord  Aberdare,  in  the 
chair.  His  lordship  pointed  out  how  the  Society  had  improved  during 
the  past  year,  and  remarked  that  the  forthcoming  four  days"  exhibition 
m  May  next  would  probably  surpass  any  show  yet  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington.  The  business  ot  the  meeting  included  the  election  of  members 
ot  council  officers,  committeemen,  and  auditors.  The  report  of  the 
owirto''?h?';q  fl°  f-,  temporary  suspension  of  the  Society's  journal, 
owing  to  the  death  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Andrew  Murray.  It  is  exnected 
noi^iir^'.^"*'^  to  re-appear,  Mr.  Samuel  Jennings  baring  be'enap: 
pointed  editor  as  well  as  assistant-secretary  to  the  Society.  The  state  of 
tlie  Ohiswick  Garden  is  reported  to  be  most  satisfactory.  This  year  col- 
lections of  Peas  Lettuces,  Beets,  and  Leeks  will  be  subjected  to  critical 
examination  m  it,  and  experiments  will  be  made  on  the  comparative  value 
of  artificial  manures.  The  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  has  been  re! 
arranged  and  largeJy  added  to.  The  Council  have  also  procured  col- 
iorhU-  fl.'""'  -^  ^'•  '""'n'  °™-pental  kinds  ot  thes?  plants  and 
floiists  flowers,  including  Delphiniums,  Pieonias,  Pyrethrums,  Iris 
Ranunculus,  Crocus,  &c.  which  have  been  separatei;  planted.  Arockerv 
Hen  vwTr,°^  which  the  Council  are  indebted  to  their  treasurer  Mr! 
Heniy  Webb,  has  been  formed  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Great  Vinerv 
and  p  anted  with  rock  plants,  many  ot  which  of  great  interest  were  ore' 

M.\fl''T'J'r^'^l}  ^r  =  the  Royal  lotanic  G^JdeTsrE^  n! 
Durgn ,  Mr.  G.  F  Wilson,  Mr.  George  Maw,  and  others.  Trials  have 
been  made  of  various  kinds  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (which  were  success! 
fully  grown,  both  iu  pots  and  planted  out  in  the  open  boX)  afsn  of 
loSf nn"*  r'°°"'  ?"°°'^'^-  ^P'"'"^'  C^i"'^  ^'^^''  Stocks,  and  var^Dus 
nirinifr*^^  annuals,  ot  all  of  which  full  reports  have  been  prZ'ed 
SeJfpf  '''''•  ^f  Y°  '"'''  ^"^"""^  '^°'i231  Guinea  Members  had  been 
elected,  as  against  a  loss  of  73  Fellows  by  resignation  and  60  by  death 

exnendltTe  tr'"'^^'°TT*°'^?'^<'y'="  ™^  *6866,  and,  deducting  the 
^^S,T„  V  '  ^"^  ""T  ^5''''=^°'=«  «  hand  of  £747,  but  of  this  amount  life 
compositions  figure  for  £737.    The  income  froi  subscriptions  was  in! 


creasing,  as  well  as  that  from  garden  produce.  The  Great  Vinery,  pro- 
bably the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  Vines  in  which  are  twenty 
years  old,  produced  an  abundant  crop,  which,  at  the  reduced  prices  at 
which  the  Grapes  were  sold  to  Fellows,  realised  £320.  The  report  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  25  new  Fellows  were  then  elected. 


THE  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SOOIETT*S  MA.Y  SHOW. 

When  this  schedule  was  in  preparation  it  was  currently  reported  that  its 
aiTangement  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  principal  London 
nurserymen.     That  the  Council  should  deliberately  ignore  its  own  pro- 
fessional advisers,  and  almost  its  own  existence,  certainly  seemed  at  the 
time  incredible,  but   it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  one's  eyes  over  the  sche- 
dule as  placed  before  us  to  see  that  its  concoction  not  only  has  a  strong 
smack  of  the  trade   about  it,  but  further,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively 
made  in  the  interests  of  just  a  few  notorious  plantsmen  who  Icecp   on 
hand  a  regular  stock  of  prize-winners  .that  are  as  well  known  to   the 
London  sightseers  as  the  Horse  Guards  are  to  the  frequenters  of  White- 
hall.     The  Council  oifer  a  grand  total  in  prizes  of  £693  7s. — a  fine  lot  of 
money,  that  ought  to  produce  a  truly  noble  exhibition.     That  it  will  bring 
fine  examples  of  the  few  kinds  of  plants  invited  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  there  are  a  few  other  things 
that  bloom  in  the  month  of  May  that  are  quite  as  worthy  of   cultivation 
and  as  attractive  for  exhibition  as  the  few  plants  invited  by  the  sche- 
dule.     Out   of    a  total   of    thirty  plant  classes  Orchids  get  four,  with 
prizes  amounting  to  £114;  stove  and  greenhouse  and  fine-foliage  plants 
get  six  classes  and  £154 ;  Azaleas  three  classes  and  £67  ;  Hoses  three 
classes  and  £G-i  ;  Pelargoniums  four  classes  and  £68  ;  Ericas  two  classes 
and  £44  ;  Ferns  four  classes  and  £43  ;  new  plants  (stove  and  greenhouse, 
of    course)   two   classes   and  £30 ;  Palms  one  class  and  £22 ;  and  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants  occupying  a  space  of   not  exceeding  300 
square  feet — that  is  to  say,  10  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long,  a  total  of    £22. 
Thus,    we  have    only  ten    distinct  sections  of    plants   of    the  regular 
show     order     invited,      whilst     the      group     which     is     not    of     the 
nurseryman's   order,    but   is    rather  intended  as  a   sop  to  the   market 
grower,     and     would     take     about    300    market  plants    to     make     it 
effective,  gets  just  the  same  amount  offered  for  it  as  is  given  for — heaven 
save  the  mark  ! — nine  fine-foliaged  plants.    What  extraordinary  liberality ! 
Collections  and  dishes  of  fruit  get  the  small  crumb  of  £53  7s.  allotted  to 
it,  and  quite  enough  too  for  a  lot  of  gardeners  who  are  already  as  rich  as 
Jews,  and  know  nothing  of  the  hard  times  to  which  the  poor  London 
nurserymen  are  subjected  ;  whilst  vegetables — oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  ! — ■ 
get  £12  in  all  for  one  collection,  and  precious  lucky  must  vegetable  growers 
think  themselves  when  they  hear  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
deigns  to  notice  them  to  such  an  extent.     There  are  some  other  things 
that  could  be  shown  that  do  not  require  stoves  and  greenhouses  to  bring 
them  to  perfection — plants  that  the  million,  from  the  Queen  downwards, 
love  to  admire  and  linger  over,  but  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  invidious 
to  name,  that  are  both  beautiful  to  look  upon,  and  the   cultivation  of 
which  is  worthy  of  encouragement ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  select  order 
— they  are  not  kept  on  hand  ready  made  for  show,  and  fit  to  be  trotted 
out  for  the  gaze  of  an  admiring  public  at  a  moment's  notice.     Perhaps 
they  are  reckoned  of   the  vulgar  herd,  good   enough  for  Lambeth   or 
Whitechapel,  but  not  fit  to  be  seen  in   Royal  Kensington  ;  and  yet  I 
remember  it  was  told  me  that  when  Her  Majesty  visited  South  Kensington 
last  May,  both  herself  and  Princess  Beatrice  expressed  high  admiration 
for  these  simple  hardy  plants.     I  may  be  told  that  since  the  Queen  has 
foresworn  the  Palace  of  Buckingham  and  the  society  of  the  fashionable 
world  for  the  wilds  of  Balmoral,  that  her  taste  has  become  vulgarised. 
Perhaps  so;  in  any  case  there  will  be  little  danger  of   such  a  disaster 
happening  to  the  visitors  to  South  Kensington  next  May  the  28th. — "  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle." 


Apparent  Sterility  of  Cochliostemmi  Jacohiauum.— Having  seen  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  curious  and  beautiful  Bromeliad.  with  three  fine  bunches  ot 
its  ornamental  bluish  blossoms,  growing  in  an  intermediate  stove  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Mr.  Crawford,  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  when  visiting  it  a  few 
days  since,  I  was  informed  by  th3  gardener  that,  being  very  anxious  to  increase 
and  propagate  this  still  somewhat  rare  plant,  he  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  get  it  to  produce  seed,  but  hitherto  unsuccessfully ;  andthonghall  the 
parts  and  organs  of  the  flower  seemed  perfect  and  fully  developed,  and  thongh 
pollen  was  to  be  found  in  abundance  concealed  in  a  kind  of  small  pouch  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower,  yet  though  carefully  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  style 
with  the  point  of  a  camel's-hair  ^brush,  there  had  never  been  any  sign  what- 
ever of  fertilization  or  setting  of  seed.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
GiBDEN  who  have  been  successful  in  getting  this  p3ant  to  seed,  or  in  propagat- 
ing it  by  any  other  means,  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the 
matter.— W.  E.  G. 

Cacumber  Duke  of  Conuaught.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Cucumbers 
either  for  exhibition  or  for  general  use.  It  is  indeed  most  prolific,  producing 
frequently  three  fruits  at  a  joint,  very  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  averaging 
24  in.  in  length.— F.  Dodds,  Mildenhutl,  Suffolk. 

A  finely-flowered  Odontoglossam.— At  p.  102  an  O.  Alexandra  in  a 
villa  garden  at  Clapton  is  stated  to  have  borne  a  spike  4  ft.  long,  furnished  with 
eight  flowers ;  it  should  have  been  eighteen. 

To  Correspondents.-"  T.  S.,"  Highgate,  ."  A.  R.  0.,»  Grantham,  Mr. 
Larcombe,  Lea  Hurst,  and  other  correspondents::will  oblige  by  sending  their 
addresses,  which  should  always  accompany  enquiries, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Thb  Abt  itself  is  T^iATva^." —Shakespeare, 


Loranths  from  Australia. — A  gentleman  from  Australia  has 
recently  arrived  in  England,  bringing  with  him  to  Kew  living  plants 
of  some  of  the  Australian  Loranthacece  growing  on  the  common 
Oleander.  As  many  of  the  species  of  the  large  genus  Loranthus  are 
exceedingly  handsome,  and  woald  be  great  favourites  with  everyone, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  venture  may  be  followed  by  many  equally 
successful  ones.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  notes  of 
collectors,  there  seems  no  evidence  that  particular  species  affect  par- 
ticular trees;  they  are  found  almost  indiscriminately  on  the  Eucalyp- 
tus, Casuarina,  Acacia,  Banksia,  Melaleuca,  and  many  other  trees. 
Representatives  of  all  these  genera  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  con. 
servatories,  so  that  we  may  expect  one  day  to  see  them  act  as  host 
plants  to  some  of  those  gorgeously-flowered  parasites  which  take  the 
place  in  Australia  of  the  Mistletoe  of  England.  The  tubular  flowers 
of  some  of  these  are  about  2  in.  long  and  splendidly  coloured, 
crimson,  yellow,  and  bright  green  being  sometimes  most  attractively 
combined  in  a  single  species.  In  the  West  Indies  and  throughonc  the 
Tropics  generally  there  are  numerous  species  which  would  be  heartily 
welcomed  in  any  collection  of  decorative  plants.  Some  commentators, 
who  take  no  heed  of  the  miraculous  side  of  the  question,  but  attempt 
to  find  a  natural  explantation  for  everything  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
have  suggested  that  the  burning  bush  seen  by  Moses  was  the  Acacia 
Farnesiana,  thickly  covered  with  a  scarlet-flowered  Loranthus. 
Although  there  is  no  record  of  this  growing  on  tbe  Acacia  trees  in 
the  desert  of  Midian,  it  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Syria,  as  to 
give  the  trees  on  which  it  grows  the  appearance  of  being  on  fire. 

Fruit  P/ospects  for  1878.— In  this  locality  (North  Notts)  there 
is  at  present  a  very  favourable  prospect  of  good  fruit  crops  should 
the  spring  frosts  not  be  too  severe.  Although  the  weather  all  through 
January  and  up  to  this  date  in  Eebruary  has  been  open,  there  have 
been  at  times  some  sharp  snaps  of  frost,  especially  in  the  last  week 
in  January  and  beginning  of  February,  which  have  prevented  unduly 
excited  growth  in  fruit  trees.  Last  year  the  months  of  January  and 
February  were  excessively  open  and  rainy,  so  that  the  buds  of  fruit 
trees  began  to  be  so  forward  that  the  severe  check  given  to  them  by 
the  ungenial  spring  months  caused  a  general  failure  all  over  the 
kingdom.  The  summer  of  1877  had  a  temperature  below  the  average, 
but  the  autumn  months  were  favourable  for  ripening  the  wood  of 
fruit  trees,  and  from  their  bearing  thin  crops  of  fruit,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  blossom  buds  formed  for  this  year's  crop.  Both  on 
walls  and  on  standards  in  open  quarters  this  is  now  apparent  on  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Mr  Fish,  on  fruit  tree  protection  (p.  153),  gives 
the  soundest  possible  advice  to  be  prepared  with  all  kinds  of  protecting 
materials  for  covering  the  walls  where  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
fruits  are  grown,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Where 
the  retarding  process  can  be  carried  out,  the  blossoms  are  often  safer 
from  spring  frosts  if  only  rendered  a  week  or  two  later  in  their 
expansion. — William  Tilleky. 

Lectures  at  South.  Kensington. — With  a  view  to  render  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  more  interesting,  the 
secretary  (Mr.  S.  Jennings)  has  decided  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the 
afternoons  of  the  days  on  which  they  are  held  on  the  history,  classi- 
fication, and  culture  of  different  kinds  of  plants  in  season.  The  first 
of  these  lectures  was  given  on  Tuesday  last,  the  subject  being  the 
Cyclamen.  The  lecturer,  beginning  with  the  hardy  kinds,  remarked 
that,  as  a  genus,  the  Cyclamen  is  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  Medi- 
terranean— South  Europe,  West  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  and  it  could 
therefore  scarcely  be  considered  an  English  plant ;  but  it  could  be 
found  in  a  perfectly  naturalised  state  in  some  Kentish  woods.  Two 
of  the  hardy  species,  C.  coum  and  C.  hederasfolium,  were  cultivated 
in  Gerarde's  garden  as  long  ago  as  1596,  and  C.  persioum  was  intro- 
duced by  Sibthorp  from  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  in  1731.  The  original 
C.  persicum,  although  very  beautiful,  was  far  eclipsed  by  the  magnifi- 
cent examples  shown  at  this  meeting.  After  alluding  to  the  confu- 
sion existing  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  species,  Mr.  Jennings  re- 
marked that  for  all  practical  purposes  their  number  might  be 
reduced  to  six,  namely,  C.  coum  ;  C.  ibericum,  including  C.  Atkinsi ; 
0.  vernum,  including  C.  repandum ;  C.  europium  j  C.  hederEefo- 
linm,  with  its  geographical  forms  of  C.  africanum  or  macrophyllum, 
0.  grseoum  or  latifolinm ;  and  C.  persicum.  After  explaining 
how  each  kind  might  be  distinguished,  he  made  allusion  to  the  most 
important  of  all,  Cyclamen  persioum ;  observing  that  a  few  years  ago, 


when  the  drying  system  of  Cyclamen  culture  was  carried  on,  we  never 
obtained  anything  like  the  results  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
flowers  as  were  to  be  seen  exhibited  in  the  Council  room  that  day. 
Instead  of  drying  off  the  bulbs,  it  was  found  that  by  growing  the 
plants  steadily  and  naturally  on,  giving  them  at  all  times,  even  during 
their  season  of  rest,  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  roots  and  leaves  in  a 
fresh  and  healthy  state,  that  grand  flowering  plants  could  be  obtained 
in  a  very  short  period.  The  improvement  of  the  Cyclamen  had  been 
very  great  in  every  way  during  the  past  few  years.  Whilst  some 
cultivators  had  striven  to  obtain  quality  of  bloom,  others  had  en. 
deavoured  to  secure  quantity  and  size.  Some  growers  bad  confined 
their  operations  to  the  improvement  of  the  habit  of  the  plant,  others 
to  the  colour  of  the  flowers ;  and  although  each  one  had  in  his  own 
way  made  great  strides,  yet  what  was  really  wanted  was  all  these 
improved  qualities  combined,  and  the  lecturer  had  no  doubt  that 
some  day  these  results  would  be  attained.  At  present,  however,  it 
was  found  that  if  we  improved  the  size  of  the  flower  we  destroyed 
the  scent,  and  we  did  not  get  such  a  profusion  of  blossom  ;  it  was 
remarked,  too,  that  often  seed  saved  from  a  given  plant  would  produce 
plants,  some  of  which  would  possess  a  beautiful  perfume,  whilst 
others  would  be  completely  scentless.  Altogether,  the  lecture  was  an 
instructive  one,  and  was  evidently  so  considered  by  most  people 
present. 

Icapagerias  in  th.e  Isle  of  Wight. — Both  the  white  and  red 
varieties  of  Lapajeria  grow  freely  here  on  a  wall  in  the  open  air. 
For  the  red  kind  a  site  was  selected  on  the  west  side  of  an  ornamental 
wall,  a-ljaceut  to  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory,  on  which  it  was 
planted  about  five  years  ago.  The  wall  in  question  is  about  9  ft.  6  in, 
high,  3  ft.  G  in.  of  which  form  the  basement,  the  upper  6  ft.  consist- 
ing of  pillars  and  arches.  The  red  Lapageria  covers  this  wall  thickly 
from  bottom  to  top  for  a  length  of  23  ft.  The  white  kind  is  much 
younger,  but  it  is  succeeding  equally  well,  completely  covering  a 
portion  of  wall  about  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  In  autumn  both  plants  are 
covered  with  their  beautiful  waxy  flowers.  L.  rosea  has  been  pro- 
ducing blooms  in  succession  for  these  last  five  months.  A  shoot  of  it 
made  since  last  May  measures  18  ft.  in  length,  young  and  succulent, 
but  as  yet  uninjured  by  frost,  which  has  this  winter  been  sharp 
enough  here  to  freeze  the  soil  in  our  cold  houses  quite  hard.  On  the 
same  wall  on  which  the  Lapagerias  are  growing  is  a  large  plant  of 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  which  grows  and  blooms  freely. — Wm. 
Stanbuey,  Appby  Towers,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Scilla  aibirica  in  the  Greenhouse. — I  am  so  fond  of  the 
glorious  blue  of  Scilla  sibirica,  that  I  every  year  grow  a  number  of 
bulbs  in  a  bos  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  they  supply.  Last  autumn  I 
was  desirous  of  saving  a  few  store  plants  of  Mesembryanthemum  cordi. 
folium  variegatum,  and,  being  short  of  pots,  planted  them  in  the  soil 
of  the  box  containing  the  Scillas.  The  box  was  then  put  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  that  being  one  of  the  warmest 
and  driest  spots  in  the  house.  The  Mesembryanthemum  has  grown 
and  covered  the  surface  of  the  box,  and  now  the  blue  blossoms  of  the 
Scilla  are  just  emerging  from  the  green  sheath  of  leaves  which  ap- 
pear above  the  charming  variegation  of  the  Mesembryanthemum.  It 
ia  a  mistake  to  keep  the  Mesembryanthemum  too  dry  during  the  winter 
if  you  can  maintain  a  sufficient  warmth  to  keep  frost  at  bay.  I 
watered  the  Scillas  somewhat  freely  all  the  winter  to  get  them  into 
growth  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  Mesembryanthemum  has  thriven 
on  the  moisture  so  supplied. — D. 

Horticulture  at  the  Coming  Paris  Exhibition. — An  enter, 
prising  flrm  at  Marseilles  has  offered  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Exhibition  authorities  a  garden  of  Bamboos  planted  in  the  form  of 
an  alley  or  avenue  of  some  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  feared 
that  this  offer  cannot  be  accepted,  as  such  a  share  can  hardly  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  without  taking  from  the  general  effect  of  the 
Trocadero.  Bat  it  is  hoped  that  the  administration  will  be  able  to 
utilise  the  plants  by  forming  them  in  groups,  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  flnest  effect,  if  properly  arranged,  which  they  are  sure 
to  be.  Another  offer,  coming  from  Belgium,  proposes  to  place  an 
immense  parterre  of  rare-flowering  plants  beneath  the  central  dome 
of  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on  the  side  of  the 
Pont  d'lena.  This  spontaneous  offer  has  been  unconditionally  ac- 
cepted. The  requirements  of  the  exhibitors  for  plants  in  the  parks 
and  gardens  of  the  Exhibition  are  so  numerous,  that  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  contemplates  being  obliged  to  rent  large  spaces  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  building,  where  these  floral  collections  can 
be  carefully  stored  in  reserve,  under  careful  cultivation,  until  such 
time  as  they  may  be  required  for  display  in  more  prominent 
positions.  One  of  the  greatest  floral  attractions  is  expected  to  be 
the  grand  bed  of  Tulips  planted  out  in  November  by  the  Haarlem 
Florists'  Club.  Upon  this  space  of  ground,  some  15  by  17  metres  in 
extent,  about  40,000  Tulip  bulbs  are  set,  to  represent  when  in  bloom 
the  arms  of    the   City  o£    Haarlem,  with  the  word   "  Haarlem," 
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"  HoUaDdj"  underneath.  The  Talipa  used  for  fchia  pnrpose  are  the 
Bex  rubroram  and  La  Candeur,  sarronnded  by  a  broad  border  of  the 
doable  brown  flower  known  as  Princess  Alexandra. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

Amongst  oooI  greenhouse  plants  the  following — all  found  in  the 
House  No.  4 — are  the  most  striking  : — Acacia  SophorEe  is  a  handsome 
species  with  leathery  phyllodia,  about  2  in.  long,  and  from  J  in.  to  1  in. 
broad  ;  the  bright  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  spikes  about  I2  in.  long. 
A.  leprosa  has  drooping  branchlets  and  narrow,  almost  linear, 
phyllodia ;  the  peduncles  are  short,  generally  in  pairs  or  clusters,  and 
bear  each  a  globular  head  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  For  the 
decoration  of  the  cool  conservatory,  these  two  Acacias  can  be  strongly 
recommended  j  they  are  extremely  dissimilar  in  appearance,  the  one 
being  a  stiff,  erect  grower,  the  other  a  light,  airy,  graceful  bush. 
Both  should  be  allowed  to  attain  a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Oorrea 
Harrisi  is  a  neat-growing  species  bearing  an  abundance  of  very 
pretty,  large-sized  flowers  of  a  uniform  red  colour.  Diosma  capitata 
is  a  Heath. like  shrub  with  heads  of  pinkish  flowers.  The  leaves, 
when  steeped  in  vinegar  or  brandy,  are — in  Cape  Colony — universally 
used  in  domestic  practice,  and  held  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  most 
of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Hardenbergia  Comptoniana  is  a 
charming  West  Australian  bright  purple.flowered  climber. 
Kennedya  rubicunda  has  leaves  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  the  last-named  plant,  but  of  a  dull,  not  shining,  green  and  short 
racemes  of  large  flowers,  the  standards  of  which  are  ruby  red,  with 
a  paler  blotch  at  their  bases,  and  the  keels  blood  red.  Ziei'ia  Smithi 
var.macrophylla  is  a  pretty  Rutaoeous  white. flowered  shrub ;  this  plant 
does  well  in  sheltered  positions  in  the  open  air  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England.  Clematis  indivisa,  from  New  2^aland,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  woody,  greenhouse  climbers,  and,  on  account  of  its 
flowering  so  freely  and  so  early  in  the  year,  it  is  invaluable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cool  conservatory ;  a  coloured  plate  of  it  was  issued 
with  The  Gakden  for  October  27  of  last  year.  Akebia  quinata,  from 
the  Chusan  Archipelago,  has  pretty  leaves  and  dull  purplish. brown 
flowers,  the  delicious  fragrance  of  which,  combined  with  the  graceful 
festoons  formed  by  the  freely. running  stems  makes  up  for  their  lack 
of  brightness. 

In  the  Kew  Orchid  collection  this  week  there  are  very  few  species  to 
note  when  we  except  those  that  have  already  been  recorded  in  these 
columns.  There  are  two  very  beautiful  Dendrobiums,  D.  aggregatum 
raajus  and  D.  Hilli  in  flower ;  the  former,  an  elegant  and  graceful  spe- 
cies,  is  a  small  one  with  one-leaved,  elongated,  channelled  pseudo-bulbs 
and  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  with  the 
exception  of  the  central  portion  of  the  large  lip,  which  is  a  shade  or 
two  deeper  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  ;  the  latter — a  noble 
species  from  Australia — has  long  stems  and  thick,  leathery  leaves 
of  considerable  size;  the  many. flowered  raceme,  about  li  ft. 
long,  springs  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  the  great  number  of 
yellow  flowers  more  than  makes  up  for  deficiency  in  individual  size 
and  beauty.  Epidendrum  nutans,  from  tropical  America,  has  ta\l, 
stout  stems,  bearing  large,  coriaceous  leaves  and  dense  panicles  of 
rather  large,  whitish-green  flowers  ;  this  plant,  however,  will  hardly 
be  found  outside  a  botanic  garden. 

In  the  Winter  Garden  are  two  plants  which  deserve  mention  ; 
they  are  Try  malium  Billardieri  var.  hirsutura  and  Anopteris  glandulosa, 
both  natives  of  Australia.  The  first  is  a  Rbamnaceous  shrub  with 
roundish,  hairy  leaves  and  much  branched,  terminal  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers.  The  second  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  with 
shortly-stalked,  coarsely-serrated,  oval,  leathery,  shining  leaves  and 
upright  racemes  of  white  flowers  about  i  in.  in  diameter,  pink-tipoed 
when  in  bud  ;  this  member  of  the  Saxifrage  Family  attains  in  some 
of  its  native  localities  a  height  of  30  ft.  or  40  ft. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Crinum  asiaticum  may  be  seen  in  the  Palm 
House.  This  handsome  East  Indian  Amaryllid  is  a  tall. growing 
species  with  long  strap-shaped  leaves  and  tall,  stout  scapes  surmounted 
by  umbels  of  pure  white  flowers. — f 

Apples  in  Covent  Garden.— The  best.looking  Apples  in  Covent 
Garden  just  now  consist  of  a  kind  named  Dieu  Donne,  middle-sized 
fruits,  very  plump,  and  well  coloured.  They  realise  from  23.  to  3.^. 
per  basket  of  eight  or  nine  fruit.  There  is  still  abundance  of  the 
American  Lady  Apple,  White  Calville,  and  Reinotte  du  Canada  in  the 
market,  but  Newtown  Pippins  are  nearly  over  for  this  season. 

Hardy  Flowers  in  Bloom.— The  beautiful  Iris  reticulata 
and  its  variety,  Krelagei,  are  now  finely  in  bloom  in  some  of  the 
nurseries  ab^nt  London.  Sisyrinchium  grandiflornm  album  and 
the  White  Hoop.petticoat  Narcissus  (Corbnlaria  monophylla)  are  also 
in  flower,  together  with  Soilla  prsecox,  Primula  dentioulata,  and  the 


pretty  white  Saxifraga  Burseriana.  Large  beds  of  Bulbooodium 
vernum  are  now  very  attractive;  as  are  also  those  of  Galanthus  pli- 
catus  and  other  Snowdrops. — S. 

Crocus  minimus. — A  bed  of  this  rare  Croons  was  in  bloom  on 
the  17th  inst.  in  the  York  Nurseries.  Its  colour  is  pleasing  and 
rather  novel,  being  pale  purple,  inclining  to  colchionm  pink  internally, 
with  sepals  brightly  veined  externally  with  deep  purple.  The  blos- 
soms are  in  form  much  like  those  of  C.  Sieberi.  It  is  earlier  than 
most  species  of  Crocus,  'a  ]ciroum3tanoe  which  gives  it  additional 
value. — B. 

Golden  Juniper. — One  of  the  best  coniferous  plants  which  we 
possess  is  Jnniperus  chinensis  aurea,  which,  unlike  most  of  its  class, 
retains  its  true  character  throughout  the  winter.  Good  specimens  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough. 

Sechium  edule. — Messrs.Garo'a,  of  Covent  Garden,  have  favoured 
us  with  specimens  of  this  curious  Cuourbitaceoua  fruit,  which,  as 
tested  here  appears  to  have  no  merit  or  distinction  beyond  that  of 
any  tasteless  half-succulent  vegetable  substance. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemums. ^In  order  to  encourage  the  cul- 
tnre  of  this  most  beautiful  section  of  this  popular  winter.flowering 
plant,  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Amharst  Nurseries,  Hackney,  provide  in 
the  schedule  of  the  show  to  be  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West, 
minster,  in  November  next,  special  classes  for  them,  in  which  valuable 
prizes  are  offered. 

A  Finely-flowered  Dendrochilum. — A  large  plant  of  Den. 
droohilum  filitorme,  growing  in  a  pan  in  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  at  Chelsea,  is  now  furnished  with  no  fewer 
than  seventy  strong  flower.spikes.  Though  not  one  of  the  showiest 
of  Orchids,  yet,  when  so  well  grown  and  flowered  as  this  is,  it  is  both 
graceful  and  effective. 

A  Good  Azalea. — One  of  the  most  aho^y  and  useful  of  early, 
flowering  Indian  Azaleas  is  S.  Rucker.  Its  blossoms,  which  are 
very  large  and  waxy,  are  of  a  violet.pink  colour  edged  with  white, 
the  upper  petals  being  blotched  with  deep  crimson.  Plants  of  it  in 
bloom  in  the  nurseries  round  London  are  just  now  very  attractive. 

Two  Spring  Flowers  are  now  in  great  beauty  at  Glasnevin, 
viz.,  Iris  reticulata  and  Rhododendron  prjojox.  The  former  is  on  a 
south  border,  and  is  producing  an  abundance  of  blooms,  which,  as 
regards  colour  and  beauty,  might  favourably  compare  with  many 
Orchids.  As  to  the  Rhododendron,  even  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  good  flowers  are  scarce,  it  is  one  sheet  of  bloom.  It  is, 
however,  rather  delicate,  and  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  spring  frosts. 
— P.  W.  Moore,  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 

New  Crocuses. — We  have  received  from  the  Colchester  Bulb 
Company  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  crimson  and  white  Crocus, 
colours  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  together  in  the 
same  flower  before.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  race  of  Croci.  It  was  discovered  in  an  importation  of  C.  ala.ta. 
vicus,  and  the  name  of  C.  alatavicus  porphyrcus  has  been  suggested 
for  it.  C.  alatavicus  ochroleucus  is  another  new  form  which  was  also 
found  in  the  same  importation.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  pale 
yellowish. white. 

Narcissus  minor. — About  London  none  of  the  Daffodils  in  the 
open  air,  except  this  little  early  kind,  has  as  yet  flowered.  It  is,  as 
it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest, 
ing  of  our  early  spring  flowers.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  showed 
some  healthy  little  tufts  of  it  the  other  day  at  Kensington. 

Garden  Depredations  in  Kent. — Attention  is  being  called  to 
garden  robberies  in  various  districts.  A  correspondent  of  a  metro- 
politan contemporary  states,  that  on  Monday  night  his  garden  at 
Bast  Peckham,  Tunbridge,  wag  stripped  of  its  Snowdrops  and  Hepa. 
ticas,  which  were  taken  up  by  the  roots.  Within  a  few  days  many  of 
his  neighbours'  gardens  have  shared  the  some  fate.  He  attributes 
his  loss  to  the  itinerant  sellers  of  flowering  plants,  and  says  those 
who  buy  from  this  class  of  men  are  encouraging  a  system  of  robbery 
which  is  extremely  annoying  to  their  country  brethren. 


Begonia  ornata. — For  clothing  pillars  or  bare  walls  in  greenhouses  and 
sLmilar  places,  where  Cissus  discolor  will  not  succeed  this  Begonia  forms  an 
excellent  substitute.  It  grows  freely  in  any  cool  house  either  in  a  shady  or 
sunny  position,  audits  large  stiif  green  leaves,  marbled  with  white  veiop,  are 
very  ornamental.  It  is  easily  kept  free  from  in9ects,and, being  a  plant  of  rapid 
growth,  bare  walls  can  be  hid  by  it  in  a  very  short  time.— C.   S. 

Niphobolas  Heteractis. — For  rockwork  in  prreenhouses,  or  for  growing  on 
dead  trees.  Fern  stumps,  this  is  one  of  the  best  Ferns  which  can  be  employed. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  having  creeping  rhizomes  and  long,  smooth,  strap, 
like  leaves,  it  soon  covers  whatever  it  is  required  to  conceal.  Cones  or  pyramids 
of  it  might  also  be  introduced  into  rooms  with  good  effect, — S. 
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MOLOPOSPERMUM  CIOUTARIUM. 
Thbke  is  a  deep  green  and  Fern -like  beauty  displayed  pro- 
fusely by  some  of  the  Umbelliferous  family,  but  I  have  rarely 
met  with  one  so  remarkably  attractive  as  this  species.  It  is 
a  very  ornamental  plant,  with  large,  deeply-divided  leaves  of  a 
lively  green  colour,  forming  a  dense  irregular  bush.  The 
flowers,  which  are  insignificant  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  are  borne  in  small  roundish  umbels.  Many  of  the 
class,  while  very  elegant,  perish  quickly,  get  shabby  indeed 
by  the  end  of  June,  and  are  therefore  out  of  place  in  the 
tasteful  flower  garden ;  but  this  is  firm  in  character,  of  a  fine 
rich  green,  stout  yet  spreading  in  habit,  growing  more  than 
3  ft.  high,  and  making  altogether  a  most  pleasing  bush.     It  is 


Moloposperimim  eicutaii jm. 

perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  increased  by  seed  or  division,  but 
rare  as  yet.  It  loves  a  deep  moist  soil,  but  will  thrive  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for  isolation  or  grouping 
with  other  hardy  and  graceful-leaved  Umbelliferous  plants. 

R. 


HARDY  FERNS  IN  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 
In  moat  gardens  there  are  situations  which,  owing  to  perpetual 
shade  through  buildings  or  trees,  are  found  extremely  diiiicult  to 
embellish  satisfaotorily.  Places  of  this  description  occur  frequently 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  are  often  a  source 
of  vexation,  as  the  majority  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants  will 
not  thrive  therein.  For  such  localities  hardy  Ferns  are  the  most 
suitable  occupants,  inasmuch  as  the  self-same  conditions  which  prove 
so  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  majority  of  ornamental  plants  are 
just  those  which  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  health  and 
luxuriance.  The  construction  of  a  Fernery  is  often  supposed  to  entail 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  expense, and  it  is  this  consideration 
which  deters  many  from  undertaking  the  culture  of  hardy  Ferns. 
The  Fern  tribe  is  a  large  and  varied  one,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  culti- 
vate a  large  variety,  then,  undoubtedly,  a  good  amount  of  forethought 
and  care  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  success.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerably  large  class  which  is  really  hardy  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  inasmuch  as  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  situation,  and  re- 
quire but  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  to  be  taken  in  planting.  And 
amongst  these  are  fortunately  to  be  found  great  variety  and  exquisite 
beauty  ;  they  are,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  desired  for  our  purpose. 
Many  varieties  of  Lastrea,  Asplenium,  Scolopendrium,  and  Poly- 
podium  will  flourish  in  the  most  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  can  hardly 
be  excelled  in  elegance  of  form  and  diversity  of  growth  by  the 
more  tender  kinds.     They  may  be  easily  procured  at  a  cheap  rate  of 


any  nurseryman,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  common  Polypody, 
the  male  and  Lady  Fern,  are  to  be  found  plentifully  in  moist  hedge- 
rows,  from  whence  they  may  be  safely  removed  in  early  spring  before 
growth  commences.  These  varieties  are  mostly  strong  growers  ;  they 
should,  therefore,  be  so  planted  that  they  are  not  stinted  in  the  way 
of  nourishment.  Ferneries  upon  a  small  scale  are  apt  to  dry  up  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  occupants  fail  to  obtain  that  luxuriance  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  Fern  tribe.  Although 
something  in  the  way  of  burrs,  stumps,  or  sandstone  ia  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  open,  yet  this  kind  of  material  should  be  intro. 
dnced  in  the  present  instance  merely  to  ei5!ect  that  purpose, 
leaving  as  great  a  bulk  of  mould  aa  is  consistent  with 
good  drainage.  The  cheapest  material  that  can  be  em. 
ployed  ia  the  root  stumps  of  trees.  In  country  districts  hedges 
are  being  grubbed  up  occasionally,  and  a  good  cartload  may  bo 
purchased  for  a  few  shillings.  Those  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  populous  towns  could  arrange  with  some  friend  in  a  rural  dis. 
trict  to  consign  a  load  to  them  as  an  opportunity  might  occur  of 
procuring  them.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
not  only  serve  to  efficiently  drain  the  soil  in  which  they  are  placed, 
but  appear  to  retain  in  themselves  a  certain  amount  of  moisture, 
even  in  very  dry  weather.  Root  stumps  are  often  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  they  ultimately  rot  away.  That  is,  however,  no 
detriment  in  the  present  case,  as  by  the  time  they  do  so,  the 
plants  are  well  established,  will  have  filled  the  soil  full  of  fibre, 
and  eager  to  feed  upon  the  decaying  matter  which  is  thus  presented 
to  them.  As  to  soil,  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  at  all  particular.  If 
some  turfy  loam  or  rough  peat  can  be  easily  procured,  they  will  be 
benefited  by  an  admixture  of  it.  Ordinary  garden  soil,  with  some 
of  the  roughly-sifted  portion  of  the  refuse  heap  will  meet  their 
requirements.  No  garden  can  be  considered  properly  furnished 
without  Ferns  of  some  sort,  and  many  a  dark,  dingy  corner  may  be 
simply  and  almost  inexpensively  beautified  by  them.  Where  winter 
verdure  is  desired,  the  evergreen  kinds  need  only  be  employed. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  they  should  be  used  with  the  deciduous 
ones,  as  they  contrast  so  beautifully  when  bursting  into  growth  in 
spring.  John  Cornhill. 

Byfleet. 


FANCY  PANSIES. 
The  coloured  illustration  in  The  Garden  of  Fancy  Pansies,  done 
with  so  much  fidelity  to  Nature  by  Miss  Duffield,  carries  me  back  to 
a  time  when  they  were  quite  new  to  English  florists.  That  was  about 
the  year  1859.  For  many  years  past  raisers  of  English  Show  Fansiea 
from  seed  have  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  along  with  these 
seedlings,  there  were  constantly  occurring  Pansies  of  such  eccentric 
colouring  and  curious  markings  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  Fancy 
Pansies.  But  they  were  invariably  rejected,  because  it  was  felt  that 
such  forms  would  render  impure  the  fine  varieties  then  being  raised 
for  show  purposes.  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  however,  did 
take  a  few  of  these  in  hand  with  a  view  to  their  improvement,  but  it 
was  left  to  a  Continental  florist,  the  late  M.  Miellez,  of  Lille,  to  take 
the  first  decided  step  forward  in  the  march  of  their  improvement.  The 
Continental  seedlings  were  named,  and  some  of  the  London  nursery, 
men — notably  Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  then  of  the  Wellington 
Road — imported  a  quantity  of  them  and  offered  them  in  their  cata. 
logues.  The  earlier  varieties  were  named  Bobo,  Eva,  Eckard,  Cerberus, 
floribunda,  &c.  Then  followed  something  decidedly  superior,  such 
as  Prince  Imperial,  Ali  Bey,  Parpaillot,  Miracle,  Agnes  Sorrel, 
Napoleon  III.,  Masaniello,  &c.  These  came  to  England  about  1858 
or  1859.  In  1860  still  finer  kinds  made  their  appearance  ;  amongst 
them  were  Belle  Esquermoise,  Louis  Miellez,  Distinction,  Leviathan, 
Princess  Mathilde,  Michael  Ange,  Dandie  Dinmont,  and  Belle  Lilleoise. 
I  well  remember  the  sensation  which  these  produced,  and  there  was 
this  advantage  about  them,  that  they  were  of  a  decidedly  vigorous 
constitution,  and  stood  better  than  the  more  delicate  high-bred 
English  Pansies.  In  1861  two  other  varieties  came  over  from  France, 
from  M.  Miellez,  viz.,  Noemfe  Demay  and  Octavie  Demay,  and  these 
were  the  last  of  his  productions,  for  he  died  soon  after.  By  some 
means,  the  two  last-named  proved  of  more  delicate  constitution  than 
any  that  preceded  them.  Meanwhile,  English-raised  seedlings  were 
raised,  and  soon  distanced  those  received  from  the  Continent.  The 
cultivation  of  Fancy  Pansies  was  then  generally  taken  up,  and  up  to 
this  time  they  have  remained  highly  popular  and  attractive  border 
flowers.  D. 


Mirabilis  multiflora. — Botanical  tourists  and  collectors  in 
Colorado  narrate  that  among  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the 
Flora  of  Canon  City,  the  abundance  of  the  Nyctaginacese  or  Marvel 
of  Peru  Family  is  specially  noteworthy.  Of  these  probably  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  Mirabilis  multiflora  and  the  Abronia  f  ragrans. 
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M.  mnltiflora  differs  somewhat  in  habit  from  the  common  Marvel  of 
Peru,  being  a  diffnse  trailer,  with  much  branched  glabrous  stems, 
thickened  joints,  and  heart-shaped,  rather  pointed  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  prodnoed  both  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  and 
from  their  upper  axils,  and  arise  from  a  cup-shaped  iuvoluorura  about 
1  in.  long,  from  four  to  six  blossoms  being  produced  from  each.  Tiie 
funnel-shaped  calyx,  for  such  is  the  coloured  perianth  in  this  genus, 
and  not  a  true  corolla,  is  about  2  in-llong,  of  a  pleasing  mauve-pnrple 
colour,  with  an  Iporaaia-like  aspect,  which  doubtless  suggested 
Torrej's  name  of  Quamoclidion  foraierly  given  to  this  and  the  allied 
M.  oxybaphoides.  It  produces  a  tuberous  root,  which  ia  perennial 
and  quite  hardy  in  dry  soils,  though,  like  that  of  the  Mirabilis  jalapa, 
it  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn  and  preserved  in  a  pot  of  dry  soil.  In 
favourable  seasons  it  blooms  the  first  summer,  when  raised  early  in  a 
frame.  A  coloured  illustration  of  this  plant  appeared  in  the  "  Botani- 
cal Magazine  "  for  1876. — W.  Tho^ipson,  Ipsioich. 


SEED  BUDS  OP  LILIES. 
May  I  ask  "Dunedin"  if  he  experiments  and  writes  on  Lilium 
auratum  and  supposes  that  his  observations  apply  to  all  Lilies  ? 
L.  auratum  and  all  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosnm  form  at  the 
base  of  the  flower.stem,  in  the  heart  of  the  bulb,  two  Lily  buds,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  stem.  This  is  readily  proved  by  carefully 
removing  the  surface  earth,  when  the  flowers  fall,  and  cutting  the 
stem  close  to  the  bulb  without  disturbing  the  large  roots  that  fill  the 
pot,  when  the  following  year  two  strong  shoots  will  push  up,  and 
the  original  single  bulb  be  split  into  two  largo  bulbs;  but  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  any  part  dying  away  or  decaying  but  the  flower- 
stem.  That  the  bulb  ia  forced  open  by  two  Lily  bods  springing 
from  a  common  centre  is  evidenced  by  the  two  shoots  or  stems 
coming  up  the  following  spring  divaricating,  and  not  vertical,  to  one 
another.  It  but  one  Lily  bud  comes  up,  it  is  certain  proof  of  the 
plant  not  having  sufficient  of  the  requisite  elements  in  the  soil  for 
its  full  development ;  and  the  roots  decaying  and  the  leaves  turning 
yellow  and  dropping  off  are  certain  indications  that  sufficient  vitality 
cannot  be  maintained  to  resist  chemical  action.  The  disease,  mould, 
or  fungus  he  talks  of  is  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  decay  of  the 
plant,  and  any  dead  vegetable  matter  in  the  same  earth  would  be 
doubtless  found  covered  with  the  same  species  of  mould.  The 
bnlbs  of  L.  longiflornm,  again,  are  very  different.  They  come  up 
(with  me)  in  a  cold  house,  much  earlier — six  weeks  at  least — and  as 
soon  as  the  flower. buds  show  early  in  spring,  I  cut  the  stems  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  four  or  five  shoots  will  then  come  np 
and  bloom  with  far  finer  flowers  in  September  and  October  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  continue  in  perfection  very  much 
longer.  The  Lily  buds  from  which  these  sprang  I  consider  to  have 
had  their  origin  at  the  base,  but  outside  of  the  original  single  bulb, 
as  I  find  on  turning  out  the  pot  in  December  as  many  bulbs  as 
shoots,  all  of  the  same  size.  And  I  suspect'  this  is  the  case  with  L. 
Humboldti,  Washingtonlanum,  neilgherrense,  Browui,  Krameri,  super- 
bum,  &c.,  as  I  find  small  plants  come  up  in  a  slanting  direction 
some  inches  from  the  large  bulb  which  sends  up  the  flower-stem. 
But  that  the  large  bulb  annually  decays,  I  know  is  not  the  case  from 
personal  observation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  never 
grow  Lilies  to  their  full  perfection  until  a  very  careful  chemical 
analysis  has  been  made  of  their  seeds,  especially  as  regards  L. 
auratum  ;  and  as  yet  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  We  must  therefore  trust  to  experience  till  this  is  done  ; 
but  it  any  of  your  readers  who  grow  L.  auratum  very  strongly  (that 
is  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  with  enormous  heads  of  bloom)  would 
state  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  where  it  came  from,  it  might  be  tbe 
means  of  detecting  the  elements  requisite  for  its  full  development ; 
and  that  there  is  some  special  requisite  for  this  Lily  is  certain,  for 
whereas  we  see  it  so  often  stunted  and  sickly,  it  may  be  found 
thriving  vigorously  in  the  lightest  peat  and  the  stiffest  loam.  I  find 
I  must  add  L.  tigrinum  splendens  to  the  balbs  of  L.  speciosnm  with 
two  internal  buds,  for  in  the  autumn  I  out  down  a  large  one  in  a 
pot  close  to  the  bulb  as  an  experiment,  and  now  there  are  two  shoots 
considerably  thicker  than  my  thumb  pushing  up  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  which  has  very  much  surprised  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  anything  new,  but  I  get  some  of  my  best  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
from  cuttings.  The  small  shoots  which  frequently  come  up  round 
the  bulb,  if  cut  off  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  readily 
strike  and  form  a  bulb,  and,  as  more  shoots  come  up,  I  continue  the 
operation  during  the  summer.  I  have  got  some  of  these  to  bloom 
the  following  year.  Amateuk. 

"  Dunedin  "  says,  "While  one  bnlb  is  flourishing  (p.  27)  in  its 

first  and    only   bloom,  another  bulb   within   it— mark  these    words, 
'  within  it  '—not  outside,  as  offsets  of  any  description  whatever,  another 


bulb,  a  new  bulb  within  it,  is  progressing  in  its  growth  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  bloom  next  year  in  place  of  the  one  now  blooming,  which 
will  then  be  dead,  thus  keeping  up  a  yearly  bloom  from  successional 
bulbs  ad  infinitum  if  properly  cultivated.  .  .  .  Every  year 
witnesses  a  birth  and  a  death,  that  is,  the  birth  of  the  seed-bud  and 
the  death  of  the  flowering  bulb,  being  the  youngest  and  oldest  of 
the  ■  three  generations  in  one,'  the  new  bulb  being  always  an  inter, 
mediate  between  these  two."  Now  "  H.,"  at  p.  86,  seems  to  think  he 
invalidates  this  theory  by  taking  the  case  of  a  bulb  grown  from  seed. 
He  says,  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Lily  bulb  grown  from  seed  sown  last 
year.  If  this  Lily  were  an  annual,  this  little  bulb,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  Pea,  would  surely  flower.  But,  no  ;  it  will  continue  to 
grow  for  a  few  years  to  come,  and  then  flower."  But  it  "  H."  keeps 
his  small  bulb  growing,  he  will  find  it  will  throw  up  a  stalk  next  year, 
not  strong  enough,  it  is  true,  to  bear  flowers,  but  yet  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  flower-stem ;  the  old  bulb  will  pass  into  that 
stem,  and  the  new  successional  bulb  will  be  fed  by  that  stem, 
by  the  scales  that  form  it,  and  by  the  new  roots,  and 
BO  on  year  by  year  till  the  successional  bulb  is  large  enough  to 
bear  a  flower  on  its  stalk  and  strong  enough  to  be  parent  and  foster, 
nurse  to  a  still  greater  bnlb.  The  small  bulb,  no  bigger  than  a 
Pea,  doubtless  contains  within  itself  a  tiny  seed. bud  for  the  future 
successional  bnlb.  I  hope  I  agree  with  "Dunedin"  about  Lily  bulbs 
from  seed,  as  no  doubt  their  mode  of  reproduction  is  not  so  clear 
when  the  bulbs  are  only  a  year  old  in  the  seed. bed.  I  could  wish 
"Dunedin"  had  not  implied  that  there  is  no  certainty  about  im. 
ported  Liliea  flowering  the  first  season,  as  out  of  a  hundred  or  more 
planted  in  the  open  border  in  March,  I  have  found  every  one  produce 
flowers.  Of  course,  they  were  all  fine  bulbs  ;  but  most  imported 
bulbs  are  rather  large  and  pretty  sure  to  flower.  I  do  not  think  that 
imported  Lilies  are  thoroughly  established  till  the  third  season,  as 
the  first  season  they  flower  well  from  the  strength  of  the  bulb,  which 
is  exhausted  thereby  and  by  the  long  voyage,  and  so  the  successional 
bulb  for  the  next  summer's  flower  is  not  properly  fed  ;  the  third  year 
they  may  be  considered  thoroughly  established  and  proved. — Frank 
Miles,  hinriham,  Notts. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 
I  HAVE  frequently  wondered  why  the  Helleborus  ia  not  oftener 
made  a  subject  of  special  culture  in  gardens  than  it  is,  considering 
its  value  as  a  winter  flower,  and  its  easy  management.  We  have  a 
pretty  extensive  and  well-selected  stock  of  herbaceous  plants  here, 
but  amongst  them  nothing  is  thought  more  of  than  the  Chrismas 
Rose,  which  produces  its  pure  white  flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  without  forcing  or  attention.  A  good  deal  has  lately  been  said 
about  the  white  Abutilon,  Boule  de  Neige,  as  a  handsome  white 
flowering  plant;  but  we  have  had  both  it  and  the  Christmas  Rose  in 
flower  here  at  the  same  time,  and  we  certainly  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  Though  they  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal,  the 
Abutilon  is  poor  and  frail  compared  with  the  Rose,  the  waxy  and  pure 
white  flowers  of  which  are  far  better  adapted  for  decorative  purposes 
than  those  of  the  other.  Indeed,  the  flower-buds,  just  before  they 
fully  expand,  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  white  Rose  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  or  a  Camellia  bud,  and  they  are  often  used  instead 
of  them  for  button-holes,  set  np  in  a  Pern  frond  or  green  leaf.  I  notice 
that  they  are  extensively  used  for  such  purposes  in  towns  about 
Christmas  time  ;  but  the  supply  is  by  no  means  abundant  seemingly. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  every  possessor  of  a  garden  to  plant 
Christmas  Roses  extensively ;  but  they  must  be  careful  to  get  the  pure 
white  kind,  tor  there  are  nambera  of  species  and  varieties.  Helleborus 
niger  is  the  best  kind,  and  the  Scotch  variety  of  this,  which  is  semi, 
double,  is  said  to  be  much  the  finest ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  surpasses  the 
single  one,  which  is  so  particularly  attractive  in  the  bud  state. 
Helleborus  atro-rubens,  which  has  red  flowers,  is  also  described  as  a 
handsome  kind,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  growing  ;  and  the 
same  applies  to  H.  orientalis,  which  has  flowers  of  a  dirty  greenish 
hue,  altogether  inferior  to  those  of  the  pure  white  kind.  The  latter 
is  extremely  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  any 
situation,  but  it  deserves  a  good  position  in  order  to  have  it  in  flower 
early,  for  its  blooming  at  Christmas  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
weather.  This  winter,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  soft,  mild 
weather,  the  flowers  were  well  up  by  the  new  year,  but  in  some 
seasons  they  do  not  expand  till  the  month  of  March.  A  good  sunny 
position  on  a  south  border,  however,  hastens  their  progress ;  a  hand, 
light  placed  over  each  plant  helps  also  to  push  them  on,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeps  the  flowers  clean — an  important  matter,  for  they  get 
so  bespattered  with  mud  when  exposed  to  heavy  showers  as  to  be 
almost  unfit  for  use,  and  attempting  to  clean  them  only  makes  matters 
worse.  For  this  reason  it  ia  best  to  grow  the  planta  in  isolated  patches, 
about  2  ft.  across  or  less,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  them  convenienily, 
and  the  lights  or  cloches  should  be  put  on  them  in  November.     The 
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Chriatmaa  Rose  ia  propagated  by  means  of  aeed  and  by  division,  but 
the  latter  plan  ia  the  beat  and  most  expeditious.  Single  crowns 
detached  and  planted  in  good  soil  will  make  large  plants  in  a  short 
time.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  shrubberies,  and  should  be  planted 
freely  in  all  warm  and  sheltered  corners.  In  such  situations  it  should 
be  planted  as  extensively  as  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  &o.,  which 
it  just  precedes  in  flowering,  and,  being  an  evergreen  with  handsome 
foliage,  it  is  interesting  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Chef. 


LIFTING  ANEMONE  FDLGBNS. 
I  CANNOT  agree  with  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Newry  (see  p.  113),  as  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  up  the  roots  of  this  Windflower  after  the  tops 
have  died  away,  as  these,  like  all  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  do  best 
when  left  in  the  ground  undisturbed.  At  least,  this  is  the  case  where 
the  soil  is  anything  approaching  a  friable  nature  with  free  drainage, 
so  that  they  may  be  moderately  dry  during  the  winter,  as  then  there 
is  no  shrinking  or  loss  of  weight  through  escape  of  sap  stored  up  to 
enable  them  to  start  away  vigorously  again  when  the  proper  season 
arrives  for  their  doing  so.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  by  those  who  have 
anything  to  do  with  hardy  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plants  that 
taking  them  up  annually  tends  much  to  weaken  them,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  in  that  plump,  healthy  condition  they  always 
remain  when  allowed  to  stand  where  they  grew.  Nothing  shows  this 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  Gladioli,  which,  if  dug  up  and  win. 
tared  in  the  way  they  generally  are,  lose  at  least  half  their  weight, 
and  are  weakened  iu  a  corresponding  degree.  OE  course,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  leave  these  out  in  some  places,  but  if  the  soil  were 
properly  prepared  at  planting  time  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  placed  around  the  corms,  it  would  be  so  in  the  majority  of  eases, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  those  who  once  try  them  in  this  way  will 
never  again  resort  to  the  praotice  of  taking  them  up.  For  the  pur. 
pose  of  getting  a  succession  of  bloom  it  is  all  very  well,  as  diiferent 
plantings  may  be  made,  but  if  really  fine  spikes  are  desired,  the  best 
plan  is  to  leave  them  alone,  as  then  there  is  no  loss  in  size,  health,  or 
vigour.  It  is  the  same  with  Anemones  and  all  other  plants  of  a 
kindred  character,  and  the  closer  Nature  is  followed  with  these,  as 
with  anything  else,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results.  In  the 
case  of  those  of  doubtful  hardiness,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a  shovel, 
ful  of  coarse  coal-ashes  over  the  top,  as  these  ward  oS  sharp  frost, 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  plenty  of  air,  while,  being  absorbent  and 
porous,  they  drink  up  moisture  and  part  with  it  quickly,  thus  render, 
ing  plants  under  them  in  a  snug,  comfortable  condition.  Aa  to  the 
proper  time  of  increasing  Anemone  f  ulgens,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's 
remarks,  for  to  take  the  roots  up  after  the  leaves  have  made 
-  their  appearance  above  ground  would  be  a  most  improper  proceed, 
ing,  and  cause  such  a  check,  that  the  plants  would  be  some  time 
in  reoovering.  The  best  time  for  dividing  all  roots  of  this  kind 
with  a  view  to  increase  ia  just  as  they  are  breaking,  as  then  they 
start  away  quickly,  and  the  injured  parts  heal  rapidly  over,  in  which 
process  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  foliage  and  young  feeders 
then  forming.  The  modern  system  of  bedding  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  uprooting  and  storing  such  plants  as  the  above,  as,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  torn  out  to  make  room  for  the  summer  display  ; 
but  if  small  tnba  were  made  of  heart  of  Oak,  they  would  last  many 
years,  and  might  be  used  to  mark  the  sites  of  each  patch,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  risk  of  disturbance  ;  or  better  still,  perhaps,  would 
be  some  pegs  made  of  stout  galvanised  iron  wire  turned  at  the  top  so 
aa  to  form  a  loop  or  ring  large  enough  to  put  the  finger  through. 
These  would  then  have  an  exceedingly  neat  appearance,  and  be  less 
conspicuous  than  anything  else,  in  addition  to  which  they  would  last 
a  lifetime.  If  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  were  cared  for  in 
this  way,  they  need  not  be  so  frequently  disturbed,  and  there  would 
not  be  the  annoyance  there  now  is  by  such  continual  losses  arising 
either  through  repeated  lifting  and  bad  storing,  or  from  injuries  re. 
suiting  through  workmen  digging  and  cleaning  the  borders. 

S.  D. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETATION  TO  JANUARY  31,  1878.* 
It  has  been  observed  by  many  that  the  year  1877  has  been  remark, 
able  for  the  untimely  flowering  of  many  vegetable  productions,  a 
circumstance  probably  arising  from  different  causes.  Iu  the  case  of 
shrubby  plants,  the  unripened  state  of  the  wood  at  the  proper  time, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  sunless  summers,  mightjnduce  such  a  result ; 
and  in  the  case  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  the  undeveloped 
state  of  their  roots,  caused  in  most  cases  by  excessive  moisture, 
might  bring  about  the  abnormal  conditions  just  referred  to.  The 
comparatively  mild  state  of  the  weather  during  autumn  and  early 


*  Read  the  otlxer  evening  by  Mr,  Jamea  McNab  before  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh. 


winter  has  been  the  means  of  inducing  many  plants  to  produce 
bloasoms  at  later  periods  than  uaual ;  even  bouqueta  of  hardy  flowers 
have  been  aent  to  us  from  various  quarters  to  show  what  has  been 
produced  in  many  gardens  different  from  former  years.  At  the 
present  time  (31st  January)  the  leaf-buds  of  Lilacs,  Scarlet  Ribes, 
Cydonia  japonioa,  and  Rosea  are  all  far  advanced,  the  latter  atill 
flowering  in  the  open  air,  and  in  some  places  near  the  aea  parti- 
cularly fine.  This  unnatural  state  of  matters  will  be  much  against 
the  reports  on  open-air  vegetation  which  I  am  annually  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  up.  During  most  seasons,  a  period  of  rest  between 
autumn  and  the  spring  months  takes  place,  sometimes  owing  to  long 
and  severe  frost  and  snow,  or  continued  drought,  all  of  which  are 
essential  to  vegetation,  particularly  after  a  good  and  productive 
summer.  If  all  is  favourable,  spring  plants  advance  regularly  and 
successively,  and  their  dates  of  flowering  can  be  recorded.  This 
winter  many  plants  have  been  flowering  more  or  less  continuously 
since  autumn,  but  particularly  during  December  and  January,  as, 
for  instance,  Veronica  rupeatris,  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  Poteu. 
tilla  alba,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Helleborus  of  different  sorts,  Hepatica 
triloba,  Aubrietia  grandiflora,  Primula  vulgaris,  Polyanthuses,  Stocks 
and  Wallflowers,  Arbutus  Unedo,  Erica  carnea  alba,  also  Senecio 
pulcher,  which  has  been  particularly  fine  this  winter,  and  is  still 
flowering  on  the  rook  garden.  During  1877  the  Hazel  was  in  fuU 
flower  all  through  January ;  no  fruit,  however,  was  produced,  in 
consequence  of  the  male  catkins  being  destroyed  while  iu  perfection. 
This  year,  although  the  Hazels  are  covered  with  catkins,  not  one 
flower  expanded  during  January ;  the  Garrya  elliptioa  (male)  has 
been  in  flower  since  the  25th  of  December,  while  last  year 
few  flowers  were  produced,  and  none  before  the  middle  of  January. 
The  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ia  also  in  flower,  and  has  been  so  during 
most  of  the  winter  months.  Several  herbaoeoua  plants,  which  are 
usually  noted  as  being  in  bloom  during  January,  are  not  yet  out,  such 
as  Tussilago  fragrans,  Sternbergia  lutea,  Leuoojum  vernum.  Crocus 
Iraperati,  C.  susianus,  also  the  common  Snowdrop,  Galanthus  nivalis, 
except  a  few  on  the  lawn  close  to  the  Palm  house,  where  no  frost 
ever  reaches  them.  Many  thousands  of  this  plant  exist  in  the 
garden,  both  in  beds  and  on  Grass  lawns,  but  not  one  is  yet  to  be 
seen  in  bloom  (Jan.  31).  This  is  rarely  the  case  with  Snowdrops 
during  January,  except  where  their  roots  have  been  long  covered 
with  snow  or  frozen  in,  and  they  may  not  be  able  to  flower  before  ■ 
February,  but  which  was  not  the  case  this  year.  Several  shrubby 
plants  are  also  late — kinds  which  are  usually  seen  in  flower  about  the 
middle  of  January — such  as  Laurustinus,  Daphne  Mezereum,  Rhodo- 
dendron atrovirens,  R.  Nobleanum,  and  Cornus  mas.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  difficult  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the 
fruit  crop  may  be  for  the  present  year.  Fruit.buds  on  many  trees 
seem  to  be  well  formed,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  smaller  kinds  will 
ripen  freely,  but  the  prospect  is  more  doubtful  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  fruits,  such  aa  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum,  although  blossom-buds 
have  the  appearance  oE  being  copiously  produced,  probably  in  conse. 
quence  of  having  little  or  no  fruit  to  mature  last  year.  The  seeming 
immatured  state  of  the  wood,  however,  from  the  recent  sunless 
summer,  followed  by  recent  frosts,  may  operate  against  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  aa  has  bean  the  case  in  many  places  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  may  be  so  this,  unless  the  season  should  prove  to 
be  exceptionally  fine.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  when  a  large 
amount  of  blossom  is  produced,  and  all  allowed  to  open,  this  excess 
of  bloom  generally  assists  to  deteriorate  the  strength  of  the  wood, 
independent  of  the  weakness  engendered  by  recent  sunless  summers. 
In  several  instances  I  have  recommended  parties  to  have  a  quantity 
of  the  blossoms  cut  ofE  while  in  the  bud  state,  leaving  only  what 
may  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  trees  to  mature.  When  all  the 
buds  produced  are  left  to  open,  much  o£  the  bloom  falls  off  from 
weakness  or  gets  ruined  by  caterpillars  ;  whereas,  if  fewer  bloaaoms 
be  left  on  a  tree,  the  blossoms  are  more  likely  to  open  and  ulti- 
mately come  to  maturity,  besides  saving  the  wood,  which  a  crop  of 
immatured  fruit  from  immatured  shoots  must  necessarily  damage. 

To  continue  the  meteorological  tables  carried  on  by  me  during  the 
last  twenty.three  years,  showing  the  amount  of  frost  each  month 
from  October  to  April,  I  have  to  add  the  following  observations  : — 
In  October,  1877,  the  thermometer  was  six  times  at  or  below  the 
freezing  point,  amounting  collectively  to  15°.  The  lowest  markings 
were  on  the  mornings  of  the  3rd,  9th,  12th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th, 
31°,  3V,  32°,  27°,  24°,  and  33°  being  respectively  indicated  ;  while 
the  six  highest  morning  temperatures  were  on  the  7th,  14th,  15th, 
23nd,  30th,  and  31st,  when  50°,  53°,  55°,  49°,  45°,  and  45°  were  indi. 
cated.  During  November,  1877,  the  thermometer  was  six  times  at 
or  below  the  freezing  point,  amounting  collectively  to  32°.  In  1863 
110°  were  registered,  the  lowest  during  1877  being  on  the  2l3t,  24th, 
25th,  26th,  28th,  and  30th,  when  23°,  24°,  25-'-,  28°,  31°,  and  29°  were 
respectively  indicated.  The  six  highest  morning  temperatures  were 
on  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  15th,  when  44°,  44°,  41°,  44°,  45, 
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and  41°  were  indicated.  Daring  December,  1877,  the  thermometer 
■was  fourteen  times  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  making  in  all  63  . 
In  December,  1876,  43°  were  registered;  in  1875,  81°;  in  1874,  277°; 
and  in  1859,  337°.  The  lowest  temperatures  in  December  last  were 
on  the  mornings  of  the  3rd,  14th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  2Sth,  when 
28°,  28°,  21°,  17',  26°,  and  23°  were  indicated  ;  while  the  six  highest 
morning  temperatares  were  on  the  10th,  16th,  17i.h,  19tfa,  2l8t,  and 
22nd,  when  43°,  40°,  44°,  40°,  44°,  and  46°  were  indicated.  In  Janu. 
ary  the  thermometer  was  seventeen  times  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point,  indicating  collectively  101°,  73°  being  registered  during  1877^ 
and  103°  during  1876,  while  in  January,  1864,  no  fewer,  than  394° 
were  registered.  The  lowest  markings  during  January,  1878,  were 
on  the  mornings  of  the  10th,  11th,  22nd,  25th,  30th,  and  Slst,  when 
22°,  23°,  22°,  14°,  21°,  and  23°  were  indicated  ;  while  the  highest 
morning  temperatures  were  on  the  4th,  6th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  and 
20tb,  when  40°,  40°,  41°,  41°,  41°,  and  40°  were  indicated. 


HA.EDY  PLANTS  FOR  POT  CULTURE  UNDER  GLA.SS. 
In  addition  to  the  plants  named  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Fish  (see 
p.  132),  I  would  strongly  recommend  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  hardy  winter.flowering  plants  in  existence  ;  not 
that  its  blooms  are  partioalarly  striking  or  showy,  but  they  are  so 
deliciously  fragrant  that  one  or  two  spi-ays  added  to  a  glass  or 
epergue  are  SDfBcient  to  perfume  a  large  room.  Grown  in  pots  and 
plunged  in  a  sunny  situation,  bo  as  to  get  it  well  ripened,  and  kept 
in  a  somewhat  stunted  condition,  it  is  of  an  exceedingly  floriferous 
habit,  so  much  so  that  every  joint  is  crowded  with  bads  that  keep  on 
expanding  for  many  weeks  in  succession.  The  first  blossoms  make 
their  appearance  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  season  when  they 
are  doubly  valuable,  as  it  is  admittedly  a  dull  time  in  gardens,  even 
in  large  establishments,  for  just  then  Chrjsanthemums  are  over  and 
forced  things  are  not  in.  A  half-dozen  or  so  of  Lonicera  fra. 
grant'ssima  dotted  about  in  a  greenhouse  would  do  much  to  give  it  a 
cheerful  aspect,  while  they  would  render  it  most  enjoyable  by  the 
sweet  odours  exhaled.  Even  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
such  a  structure  may  have  a  plant  on  the  walls  of  their  dwelling,  or 
in  some  sheltered  sunny  nook,  as  a  shrub,  or  in  pots  in  their  windows, 
for  the  latter  of  which  purposes  it  will  eventually  be  highly  prized 
in  towns  and  cities,  as  it  is  not  of  that  fleeting  nature  peculiar  to 
many  plants,  the  beauty  of  which  is  over  almost  as  soon  as  purchased. 
Honeysuckles,  too,  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  carrying  one  in 
imagination  to  woody  scenes  and  hedgerows  where  its  native  congener 
climbs,  clothing  bare  stems  and  twigs  with  such  perfect  grace  and 
beauty.  Although  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  many  years  ago, 
Lonicera  fragrantissima  appears  as  yet  to  be  little  known,  which, 
considering  its  time  of  flowering  and  its  nsefulness  for  working  into 
bouquets,  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  seeing  the  great  demand  there  is  for 
blooms  of  the  choice  sweet  character  this  is,  and  so  well  adapted  for 
mounting.  Those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  above. 
named  Honeysuckle  will  find  the  present  the  best  time  to  get  plants 
of  it,  as,  being  deciduous,  it  will  not  transplant  well  later  in  the 
season.  Where  desired,  an  increase  may  be  readily  effected  by 
taking  off  the  young  shoots  with  a  heel  when  they  have  attained  a 
length  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  These,  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  close  moist  heat,  will  soon  root  and  form  good  plants  by  the 
autumn,  if  stopped  once  or  twice  meantime  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
break  and  grow  bushy.  On  walls,  the  thing  is  to  coax  up  the  main 
shoots  so  as  to  get  them  to  the  required  height  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  then  encourage  plenty  of  small  breast  wood  on  which  most  of 
the  flowers  are  borne.  As  these  suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  a  south  aspect,  where  they  can  have  the  friendly  shelter  of 
a  coping  or  overhanging  eaves,  should  be  chosen.  S.  U. 


Gy  mnolomia  Porteri. — This  genus  will  probably  be  new  to  most 
people.  It  belongs  to  that  apparently  inexhaustible  Natural  Family, 
the  Composites,  and  is  limited  to  the  North  American  Continent. 
One  species,  G.  multiflora,  is  a  native  of  Colorado,  and  is  not  without 
some  claims  to  notice,  but  has  the  serious  defect  of  flowering  too  late 
to  mature  seed  in  this  climate.  G.  Porteri,  now  first  introduced,  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  plant,  occurring  only  on  Stone  Mountain,  Upper 
Georgia.  It  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high  with  a  very  bushy  habit, 
neat  lanceolate  to  linear,  alternate,  entire  foliage,  and  a  profusion  of 
bright  yellow  Coreopsis.like  flower-heads  nearly  1  in.  broad.  It 
is  in  perfection  about  the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time  the 
flowers  completely  cover  the  plant.  The  disk  of  the  flower  is  conical, 
as  in  the  Radbeckias,  and  it  was  in  that  genus  that  the  plant  was 
first  placed  by  Prof.  Gray.  Both  species  also  share  the  questionable 
advantage  of  a  synonymous  designation,  that  of  Heliomeris,  under 
which  name  the  G.  multiflora  occurs  in  Porter  and  Coulters'   Synopsis 


of  the  Flora  of  Colorado.  Of  the  ornamental  value  of  this  plant  there 
is  little  doubt,  and  although  it  may  not  mature  seed  in  this  country, 
France  and  Italy  are  close  at  hand,  and  will  lend  us  their  sunny  skies. 
It  will  need  the  treatment  of  halt-hardy  annuals,  and  should  be  sown 
early. — W.  TH0^rps0N,  Ipswich. 

Seedling  Planta  of  Lilium  auratum. — Anyone  growing 
this  Lily  from  seed  must  be  prepared  to  exercise  patience,  if  my 
experience  of  its  reluctant  powers  of  germination  be  general.  Some 
good  seed  was  taken  when  fully  ripe  from  the  pods  and  sown  in  a 
pan,  and  placed  in  a  cool  house  last  April.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  no  signs  of  growth  appeared,  but  as  I  found  the  seeds  to  be 
still  firm  and  sound  I  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed  through  the 
winter.  My  reward  is  at  length  assured  ;  the  seed  has  germinated, 
and  the  minute  green  spears  are  piercing  the  soil.  Perhaps  in  a 
gentle  heat  they  would  have  shown  sooner,  but  they  were  in  a  cool 
house.  I  would  have  liked  them  to  have  remained  dormant  for 
another  month,  but  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  damping-off  of  the 
young  plants,  I  keep  them  rather  dry,  and  have  covered  the  surface 
of  the  pan  with  dry  silver  sand. — A.  D. 

Gilleuia  stipulacea. — Most  cultivators  of  the  choicer  hardy 
perennials  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  Gillenia  trifoliata,  a 
plant  figured  by  Curtis  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  "Botanical  Magazine" 
under  the  name  of  Spirasa  trifoliata  and  justly  termed  by  him,  as 
being,  when  in  perfection,  a  most  delectable  plant ;  G.  stipulacea 
differs  but  slightly  from  it,  chiefly  in  having  leafy,  ovate,  serrate 
stipules,  those  of  G.  trifoliata  being  small,  linear-pointed  and  entire. 
Like  its  congener,  it  grows  from  \\  ft.  to  2i  ft.  high,  with  sparingly 
branched,  slender  stems,  bearing  trifoliate  leaves  above,  the  lower 
ones  being  almost  pinnatifid,  all  lanceolate  and  nearly  stalkless. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  loose  panicles  on  long  foot-stalks,  each  flower 
having  five  very  long  narrowly-lanceolate  petals  arising  from  the 
mouth  of  a  tubular. campanulate  calyx.  In  the  bud  the  petals 
are  deep  rose,  and  they  retain  a  tinge  of  rose  after  expansion.  It 
loves  a  north  or  north-east  exposure,  and  succeeds  best  in  peaty  soil 
with  a  small  admixture  of  loam.  The  seeds  are  best  left  to  spon- 
taneous growth  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  a  native  of  the  States  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi ;  G.  trifoliata  being  found  chiefly  in  the  Eastern 
States. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Keeping  Down  Worms. — There  are  few  who  have  gardens  anl 
plants  in  pots  who  do  not  require  at  some  time  or  other  to  place  them 
out  on  the  ground — perhaps  in  the  shade  daring  summer,  or  plunged 
in  ashes  or  in  a  frame  in  winter.  Worms  in  such  cases  are  often 
troublesocne,  and  to  keep  them  from  entering  the  pots  is  a  desideratum. 
Having,  during  the  past  winter,  to  set  a  large  quantity  of  plants  in 
small  pots  in  a  frame  placed  on  the  ground,  I  first  levelled  and  flat, 
tened  down  the  soil,  and  then  strewed  all  over  it  fine  slaked  lime 
to  the  thickness  of  about  i  in. ;  over  this  again  was  placed  ^  in.  of 
fine  ashes,  and  on  this  bed  the  pota  were  placed.  As  a  result,  although 
three  months  have  elapsed,  not  a  worm  has  given  sign  of  its  presence 
in  any  of  the  pots,  and  I  feel  that  the  plan  has  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful.— A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Propagating  Violets-— I  find  all  kinds  of  Violas  to  strike  by  far  the  best 
in  the  form  of  short,  stubby  cuttings  pub  in  in  September.  Cliveden  Tellow, 
a  great  favourite  here,  wo  struck  by  the  thousand  in  an  east  border,  and  just 
now  (Feb.  15)  they  are  all  fairly  started  and  beginning  to  grow  and  flower. — 
R.  GiLBBBT,  Burghley. 

Gladioli  in  Rose  Beds. — Allow  me  to  supplement  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  George  Paul  (see  p  133)  by  adding  the  Gladioli  as  desirable  to  plant  among 
Roses.  They  come  into  bloom  when  the  first  Roses  are  over,  and  help  to 
prolong  the  gaiety  of  the  beds.  I  may  add  that  I  left  my  Gladioli  in  the  Rose 
beds  all  through  last  winter,  and  they  turned  out  much  better  than  I  expected. 
As  it  will  soon  be  the  season  for  planting  out  Gladioli,  may  I  suggest  that  some 
of  the  readers  o£  The  Gabdew  will  try  the  above,  and  the  result  I  am  certain 
will  prove  satisfaotory. — J.  T.,  Edghimton. 

Double  Pelargoniums.— Many  of  the  double- flowered  Pelargoniums  of 
recent  introduction  possess  the  compact  habit  and  free-flowering  qualities  of  the 
beat  of  the  single  varieties.  One  of  the  most  free-blooming  is  the  semi-double 
Wonderful,  which  is  of  the  eame  habit  and  colour  as  Vesuvius,  from  which  it 
is  a  sport ;  and  one  of  the  most  useful  is  Madame  Thibaut,  a  grand  rose-pink. 
DiSput^  Ancelon,  deep  rosy-purple,  Littr^,  another  rosy-purple,  and  Le  Nord- 
Est,  bright  scarlet,  are  also  fine.  Candidissimum  is  said  to  be  the  be  sb  white. 
—"Florist." 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tooting.— AlUum  neapolitanum  and  Senecio  pulcher, 
stated  (see  p.  136)  to  have  been  grown  at  Tooting,  were  grown  here  in  a  green- 
house, and  I  doubt  if  either  of  thtm  will  stand  out-of-doors.  I  took  Mr.  Barr 
a  much  more  uncommon  thing,  a  blooming  bulb  of  Acis  trichophylla,  which 
might  be  worth  mention.  It  is  figured  as  Leucojum  trichophyllum  in  Bot, 
Re*,  vii,,  5^^i  ^i^d  is  more  curious  than  pretty. — A,  R.,  Sromley  Common, 
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(Continued  from  page  liS.J 
The  Testa. — Disregarding  size,  the  seeds  of  all  plants  pre- 
sent some  external  differences  by  which  they  may  be  deter- 
mined either  in  the  appendages,  colour,  surface,  density,  or 
other  characters  of  the  testa.  Whole  families  are  charac- 
terised by  certain  peculiarities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
families  the  seeds  are  very  various.  Some  of  the  outgrowths  or 
appendages  of  the  testa  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  some  of 
them  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  vegetable  productions. 


Fig,  40.— Enlarged  bearded  seed  of 
Willow. 


Fig.  41.— Section  of  the  same, showing 
the  straight  embryo  filling  the 
whole  cavity. 


Botanists  have  given  distinctive  names  to  some  of  these  out- 
growths according  to  their  origin.  Thus  an  outgrowth  of  the 
funicle  or  point  of  attachment  (hilum)  of  the  seed,  as  the  fleshy 
covering  of  the  seeds  of  Passion-flower,  is  termed  an  aril.  In 
Strelitzia  and  other  members  of  the  Banana  family,  the  aril  is 
of  a  most  brilliant  colour  as,  orange,  blue,  &c.  An  outgrowth 
from  or  near  the  mioropyle  is  termed  an  arillode  or  false  aril. 
The  Mace  of  ^commerce  is  an  arillode  which  invests  the  Nutmeg 
seed,  and  the  orange-coloured  fleshy  outgrowth  on  the  seed  of 
Euonymus  europaeus  is  of  the  same  origin,  but  there  are 
numerous  outgrowths  for  which  no  special  names  have  been 
arrived  at ;  in  fact,  they  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  more  con- 


--y/??Y'^r?^; 


Fig.  43.— Section  of  the  same,  showing 
the  large  embryo  surrounded  by  a 
thin  layer  of  albumen. 

venient  to  describe  them  than  to  invent  names  to  designate 
them.  Thus  many  seeds  have  hairy  appendages.  Cotton  is 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  Gossypium.  In 
this  case  the  woolly  hairs  proceed  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  testa.  The  seeds  of  Epilobium  have  a  plume  of  hairs  at 
one  end,  and  in  Willows  (fig.  40)  the  hairs  spring  from  the 
base,  and  eventually  completely  invest  the  seed.  In  Hibiscus 
syriaous  (fig.  42)  the  hairs  are  in  one  line  around  the  outer 
part  of  a  crescent-shaped  seed,  and  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  the 
Asclepiadeee  (ex.  Stephanotis)  are  plumose  from  the  hilum. 
The  seeds  of  the  Oleander  are  densely  woolly,  and  in  some 
other  ApocyneEB  they  are  plumose  at  both  ends.  An  almost 
constant  character  of  the  Bignoniaceas  (ex.  Bccremooarpus  and 


Tecoma)  is  found  in  the  seeds,  the  testa  of  which  expands  into 
a  membraneous  "  wing,"  often  of  a  very  delicate  and  beautiful 
texture.  Nearly  all  the  Caryophyllaceffi  (ex.  Silene,  Saponaria) 
have  elegantly  pitted  or  tubercled  seeds  (see  fig.  41,  seed  of 
Corn  Cookie),  and  the  seeds  of  different  Solanaoea;  are  marked 
and  sculptured  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns.  Colour,  as  in 
flowers,  is  a  less  constant  character  of  the  testa  than  some 
others  noted,  and  may  be  said  to  characterise  varieties  rather 
than  species.  Thus,  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  for  example,  there 
are  white,  cream,  yellow,  red,  brown,  black,  and  almost  blue- 
seeded  and  an  indefinite  number  of  variously  spotted  and 
streaked  varieties.  In  density  and  texture  the  testa  is  leathery 
in  the  Horse  Chestnut,  bony  in  Nelumbium  and  some  Acacias, 
crustaceous  in  the  Brazil  Nut,  and  membraneous  in  the  Cocoa- 
nut  :  the  outer  hard  shell  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  usually  seen, 
being  one  of  the  layers  of  the  pericarp,  called  the  eudocarp  in 
contradistinction  to  the  fibrous  exoca'rp  or  outside  coat.  In 
rare  instances  the  testa  is  obliberated  or  absorbed  as  the  seed 
advances  towards  maturity,  and  the  embryo  is  found  naked  in 


Fig.  41.— Seed  of  Agrostemma    Fig.  45.— Seed  of    Fig.  46.— The  same,  ia  sec- 
Githago.enlarged,  showing  Ny  m  p  h  se  a  tion,  as  in  Fig.  4'5.show- 

the  tubercled  testa.  alba,  ing  the  minute  embryo 

enclosed  in  an  amniotic 
sac  or  fleshy  albumen 
at  the  apex  of  the  seed. 

the  ripe  fruit.  This  is  the  case  in  Pelliciera  Bhizophora?,  a 
curious  Mangrove,  native  of  the  muddy  seashore  of  Central 
America,  which  has  large  exalbuminous  seeds. 

The  Albumen-. — It  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  seed  (figs.  46  and  47),  or  forms  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  contents,  as  in  Hibiscus  (fig.  44).  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation.     In  the  seeds 


;.  47. — Section  of  the  albuminous  s 
embryo  at  the  base. 


:ima,  showing  the  minuta 


of  Nymphsea  (fig.  46)  there  is  a  kind  of  double  albumen.  In 
consistence  and  composition  the  albumen  is  starchy  or  farina- 
ceous in  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  horny  or  ivory-like  in  the 
Vegetable  Ivory  (Phytelephas  macrocarpa),  fatty  in  Castor 
Oil  (Bicinus  communis),  fleshy  in  Euonymus,  and  partly  liqui- 
escent  in  the  Cocoa-nut.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  poisonous 
principle,  as  in  the  Nux  Vomica  (Strychnos) ;  in  the  Nutmeg 
it  is  pleasantly  aromatic  ;  in  Coffee  stimulating ;  and  in  Pepper 
highly  pungent.  The  albumen  of  the  Nutmeg  and  Ivy  is  par- 
tially traversed  by  darker  plates  proceeding  from  the  tegmen, 
and  is  said  to  be  ruminated.  In  Coffee  seeds  the  albumen  is 
convolute,  and  many  other  curious  modifications  of  it  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  use  of  the  albu- 
men is  to  nourish  the  nascent  embryo,  and  the  only  essential 
difference  between  albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  the  embryo  remains  relatively  small  until  ger- 
mination takes  place,  whilst  in  the  other  it  absorbs  the  albu- 
men, or  what  would  go  to  form  albu;nen,  into  ics  own  body 
before  commencing  active  life  ;  and  the  embryo  is  often  lart^e, 
especially  the  cotyledons,  and  contains  a  store  of  nourishment 
for  the  germinating  plant. 

The  Embryo. — It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  em- 
bryo consists  of  radicle,  plumule,  and  one  or  two  cotyledons. 
The  relative  size  of  these  parts,  the  form  of  embryo,  its  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  albumen  in  albuminous  seeds,  &c.,  are 
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characters  of  importance  in  systematic  botany,  and  interesting 
to  the  cultivatoi-.  In  some  cases  the  pai'ts  are  not  easily  dis- 
tinguished until  germination  begins,  on  account  o£  the  small 
size  of  the  entire  seed;  and  in  others  there  is  not  so  perfect  a 
differentiation  of  the  parts  as  in  the  examples  given  in  illus- 
tration.    The  position   of  the  embryo  in  the    seed,   both   in 


Fig.  43.— Fraitot  the  Doam  Palm  (Hyplirone  thobaioa),  cat  longitarlinally, 
showing  the  solitary  seed  resembUnj?  a  miuiatare  Cocoa-nat,  but  the 
embryo  is  at  the  summit.     (Slightly  reduced.) 

relation  to  the  hilum  or  point  of  attachment  of  the  seed  and 
the  base  of  the  seed-vessel,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
constant  in  the  same  species,  but  very  varied  in  different 
species.  In  the  Cocoa-nut  (fig.  3B)  the  minute  embryo  is  near 
the  base  of  the  fruit,  and  in  the  Doum  Palm  it  is  at  the  apex 
(fig.  48) ;  in  the  Pine  (fig.  49)  the  embryo  is  iu  the  axis  or 


Pig.  49.— Seed  of  a  Pine  cat 
vertically,  showing?  the 
embryo  iu  the  axis  of 
the  albumen. 


rig.  60.— Seed  of  Mira- 
bilie  jalapa  (Marvel 
of  Peru). 


denuded  of  its 
testa,  showing  the 
embryo  which  al- 
most encloses  the 
albumen. 


centre  of  the  albumen.  The  embryo  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru 
(figs.  51  and  62)  encircles  the  albumen,  which  its  broad,  flat 
cotyledons  almost  enclose  ;  in  the  Corn  Cockle  (flg.  63)  the 
nearly  cylindrical  embryo  is  curved  around  the  outside  of  the 


J  53. — Section  of  the  ovary 
and  seed  of  the  Marvel 
of  Peru,  showing  the 
position  of  the  embryo 
with  regard  to  the  albu- 
men and  the  base  of  the 
seed-vessel. 


Fig.  53. — Section  of  the 
seed  of  the  Com 
Cockle,  showing  the 
embryo  surrounding 
the  albumen. 


albumen.  The  reverse  of  this  obtains  in  Hibiscus  syriacus 
(fig.  43),  where  the  embryo  is  enclosed  within  a  thin  layer  of 
albumen.  In  the  Onion  (fig.  56)  and  the  Ribgrass  (fig.  58)  the 
embryo  is  wholly  embedded  in  the  albumen,  that  of  the  Onion 
being  curved,  and  of  the  Ribgrass  straight.  The  embryo  of 
the  latter  is  parallel  to  the  hilum,  as  shown  in  figs.  57  and  58 ; 


whereas  in  Chamasrops  (fig.  59)  and  Asparagus  (fig.  60)  it  is 
oblique.  In  Bellevalia,  a  Liliaceous  plant  near  iSIusoari,  it  is 
spirally  rolled  (fig.  61).  The  embryo  of  the  Cofiee  is  a  good 
illustration  of  another  variety  of  position ;  in  this  the  embryo, 


Fig.  5-t. — Enlarged  seed  of    Fig.  55. — Section  of  same.    Fig.  66.  —  Embryo  of 
Onion,  exhibiting  the  curved  the  same  detached, 

embryo. 

though  small,  is  easily  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  near 
the  base  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  seed  when  in  the  fruit. 
Usually  the  embryo  lies  free,  unattached,  in  the  seed,  but  in 


J.  57. — Seed  of  Ribgrass  show- 
ing the  hilum. 

^  53, — The  same  in  section,  the 

embryo  parallel  to  the  hilum. 

(All  enlarged). 


Fig.  69.— Section  of  a  seed  o£ 
Chamserops,the  embryo  oblique 
to  the  hilum. 

Fig.  60.— Section  of  seed  of  Asparagn 
with  obliqie  embryo. 


the  Cycadete  (fig.  61)  and  the  Coniferae  it  is  attached  at  the 
radicular  end  by  a  long  folded  cord  or  suspensor  to  the  albu- 
men.   Particulars  respecting  this  and  the  origin  of  the  embryo 


Fig,  61, — Spirally  rolled  embryo  of  Bellevalia. 

generally  are  given  under  the  section  devoted  to  the  ovule  or 
young  seed.  The  position  of  the  embryo  can  rarely  be  deter- 
mined without  making  a  section  of  the  seed,  but  in  many 


Fig.  62.— Albumen  and  embryo  of   Oycas.    The  embryo  removed  from  the 
cavity  and  hanging  by  its  long  suspensor.     (  Magnified.) 

Palms,  even  those  with  a  very  dense  albumen  or  hard  endo- 
carp,  it  is  indicated  by  a  small  depression  or  projection  on  the 
outside  of  the  testa  or  endocarp  where  the  wall  is  very  thin, 
thus   facilitating   germination.     Homogeneous  or  undiileren- 
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tiafced  embryos  are  common  among  true  parasites — Loran- 
thacees  (Mistletoe)  and  OrobanohaceEe  (Broom-rapes) ;  also  in 
the  Orchidaceffi. 

Number  of  Embryos  in  a  Seed.— With  few  exceptions,  there 
is  normally  only  one  embryo  in  each  seed,  but  in  the  seeds  of 
the  Mistletoe  there  is  usually  more  than  one,  and  in  the  Orange 
there  are  often  as  many  as  six  in  the  same  seed  (figs.  63  to  66). 
In  many  other  seeds  two  embryos  are  occasionally  found ;  and 
this  occurrence  has  been  recorded  for  Allium  fragrans,  Ascle- 
pias  nigra,  Carex  maxima,  &c. 

Colour  oj?  the  Embryo. — The  embryo  is  almost  invariably 
white  or  pale  yellow,  but  in  Lathyrus  Nissolia  it  is  a  golden- 
yellow,  in  Mistletoe  green,  violet  in  Theobroma  Cacao  (Cocoa), 


Fig.  63,— Seed  of  Orange 
denuded  of  its  testa. 
(Enlarged.) 


J.  6t.— The  same  divided  into  two  parts  to 
show  that  it  contains  several  embryos.  (En- 
larged.) 


and  in  Gromphia  olivasformis  it  ia  described  as  being  prettily 
variegated  with  green  and  purple. 

The  Radicle. — Embryos  perfectly  differentiated  into  radi- 
cle and  cotyledons,  and  having  a  more  or  less  visible  plumule, 
vary  considerably  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  parts, 
as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  flgs.  49,  51,  &c.  But  there  are 
other  instances  in  which  the  differences  in  the  development  of  the 
cotyledons  and  the  radicle  are  still  more  marked.  In  Coussarea 
(fig.  67),  a  plant  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  Coffee, 
the  cotyledons  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  radicle  a  thick, 
club-shaped  body ;  and  in  some  of  the  Guttiferas  (see  fig.  92, 
under  termination)  there  are  no  distinguishable  cotyledons, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  seed  consisting  of  the  stout,  fleshy 
radicle.  Hitherto  we  have  called  that  part  of  the  embryo  from 
which  the  root  or  roots  proceed  the  radicle,  and  there  is  little 
objection  to  using  the  term  ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 


Kg.  65.— Portion  of  the  seed  represented  in  fig.  61  vfith  one  detached  embryo 
°  to  the  left. 

that  some  botanists  distinguish  the  part  found  in  the  seed  as 
the  tigellus,  and  the  root  developed  from  it  when  germination 
begins  as  the  primary  root,  and  in  seedling  plants  the  space 
between  the  cotyledons  and  the  beginning  of  the  root  is  some- 
times called  the  tigellus,  or  caulicle.  The  reasons  for  this 
distinction  will  be  better  appreciated  after  studymg  the 
germination  of  various  seeds.  In  some  families  the  position 
of  the  radicle  with  regard  to  the  cotyledons  furnishes  import- 
ant characters.  Thus  in  the  Cruciferas  (Cabbage  tribe)  the 
flowers  are  so  much  alike  in  all  members  of  the  family,  that  few 
generic  distinctions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  The  radicle 
of  the  embryo  of  Isatis  and  many  other  genera  is  turned  up 
and  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  the  cotyledons  (fig.  68), 
whilst  in  others  it  is  folded  upwards  against  the  edges  of  the 


cotyledons ;  in  the  former  case  the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be 
incumbent,  and  in  the  latter  accumbent.  There  is  one  other 
particular  respecting  the  radicle  that  should  not  be  omitted, 
because  it  is  constant  and  almost  without  exception.  All  seeds 
have  on  some  part  of  their  surface  a  minute  aperture,  which 


Fig.  66. — Germinating  seed  of  Orange,  from  which  two  plantlets  are  issuing 
.9,  iirst  leaves ;  ^Z,  plumule  ;  c,  one  of  the  cotyledons  of  each  embryo,  the 
others  remaining  enclosed ;  ^,  the  testa. 

may  be  more  easily  found  after  the  seeds  have  been  soaked  in 
water  for  some  hours,  though  a  lens  of  considerable  power 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  one  to  detect  it  in  most  cases. 
This  aperture  is  termed  the  micropyle,  and  the  radicle  almost 
invariably  points  in  the  direction  of  the  micropyle,  through 
which  it  pushes  itself  in  germination.  It  should  be  added  that 
all  roots  which  are  not  produced  from  the  direct  prolongation  of 


Fig.  67.— Section  of  seed  of  Coussarea 
multidora,  showing  the  embryo 
surrounded  by  albumen.  Detached 
embryo  of  the  same  with  relatively 
large  club-shaped  radicle.  (Mag- 
nified.) 


Fig.  6S. — Enlarged  embryo  of  Isatis 
tinctoria  in  which  the  radicle  is 
closely  applied  to  the  back  or 
under  surface  of  one  of  the 
cotyledons  ;  the  latter  are  termed 
incumbent. 


the  lower  extremity  of  the  embryo  are  termed  adventitious, 
because  they  appear  at  no  fixed  or  determinable  points ;  not 
because  their  production  is  altogether  accidental. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Azalea  narcissiflora.— I  am  pleased  to  endorse  "0.  S.'s"  high  estlmats 
(see  p.  91)  of  this  useful  Azalea.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  early  forcing, 
and  may  easily  be  had  in  bloom  at  or  bafore  Oliristmas.  The  flowers  are  also 
admirable  for  bouquet  work,  and  when  tastefully  mounted  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  somewhat  ragged  flower  of  the  lovely  double  white  Narcissus. 
The  lasting  properties  of  cut  blooms  of  this  Azalea  are  wonderful.  I  have 
known  the  self-same  flowers  made  up  in  several  bouquets  in  succession,  and 
still  appear  quite  fresh,  without  speck  or  flaw.— D.  T.  F. 

A  Vegetable  Dislufectant.- ilr.  B.  Eimmel  has  introdioed  what  is  called 
an  "Aromatic  Ozonizor,  or  Nararal  Air  Piirifler."  It  is  a  frajrant  powder 
composed  in  great  part  of  the  coucentratod  active  priuciples  of  the  Pine  and 
Eucalyptus,  and  by  simple  slow  evaporation  in  dwellings  or  places  of  public 
resort  it  generates  a  balmy  and  healthy  atmosphere  somewhat  like  that 
produced  by  Pine  and  Fever  Gum  trees.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  first  agreeable 
disinfectant  ever  produced. 
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GRAPES    AND    ROSBS; 

Grapes  are  valuable  when  they  can  be  got  good  and  free  from 
all  the  ills  to  which  the  Vine  is  heir  ;  but  when  mildew  becomes 
an  overpowering  nuisance,  and  the  crop,  it'  ever  so  good,  will 
not  pay  to  market,  then  Grapes  result  in  a  loss  instead  of  a 
gain.  If  good  Grapes  be  required,  a  crop  of  those  only  must 
be  expected  from  the  same  house,  for  when  it  is  attempted  to 
associate  the  growth  of  hardy  plants  with  them,  the  Grapes 
will  soon  come  badly  off.  I  have  a  large  span-roofed  house  in 
which  it  has  for  several  years  been  attempted  to  combine  these 
two  things,  but  only  to  result  in  failure ;  the  hardy  plants 
would  do  very  well,  but  the  Vines  would  not,  and  I  came  to 
the  determination  to  let  the  Vines  "  go  to  the  wall."  In  the 
same  house,  however,  a  strong  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose 
has  long  been  growing,  and  this  has  borne  so  many  flowers, 
been  free  of  blight,  and,  in  spite  of  the  regular  appearance  of 
mildew  on  the  Vines,  still  keeps  free  from  that  fungus,  that  I 
determined  to  root  out  the  Vines,  that  wero  planted  in  outside 
borders  on  either  side,  and  to  replace  them  with  Roses.  This 
was  done  early  in  the  winter ;  the  borders  were  well  trenched 
and  manured,  and  recently  the  Roses  were  planted.  These 
latter  are  all  30-ia.  standards,  to  admit  of  their  being  easily 
introduced  through  the  brickwork  to  the  inside  wire  trellis. 
The  plants  were  carried  through  from  the  inside,  roots  fore- 
most, and  planted,  care  being  taken  to  so  arrange  as  that  those 
of  robust  habit  and  those  having  a  more  compact  growth 
should  alternate.  The  old  plant  of  Marechal  Niel  is  just 
covering  all  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  the  newly-planted 
Roses  will  be,  as  they  grow,  brought  up  to  meet  it,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  I  look  to  have  a  perfect  bower  of  Roses.  The 
sorts  planted  were  a  selection  by  an  experienced  grower,  and 
consist  of  Marechal  Niel,  Safrauo,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  Madame  Berard,  Lamarque,  Homer,  Marie  Guillot, 
Madame  Margottin,  Anna  Oliver,  and  Paul  Neron — all  kinds 
well  adapted  for  house  culture,  and  likely  to  produce  flowers 
that  will  be  acceptable  in  the  market.  Whilst  the  weather 
remains  so  mild  as  at  present,  extra  protection  outside  is  not 
required;  but,  should  severe  weather  ensue,  I  shall  afford 
such  to  both  roots  and  stems.  With  these  Roses  kept 
properly  thinned  and  comparatively  leafless  during  the  winter 
months,  hardy  plants  will  not  suffer,  and  as  the  sunny  days 
come  on,  an  agreeable  amount  of  shade  will  be  afforded.  Roses 
so  planted  in  an  old  lean-to  Vinery  are  a  great  success  at 
Syon  Gardens ;  but  in  this  case  the  outside  border  is  up  to 
the  level  of  the  brickwork,  and  thus  none  of  the  stems  are 
exposed  outside.  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  his  plants  on  the 
seedling  Brier,  and  during  the  year  or  so  in  which  they  have 
been  planted,  they  have  made  a  wonderful  growth,  some  of 
the  more  robust  kinds  having  already  gone  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  Marechal  Niel  has  made  a  marvellous  growth,  the 
main  stem  having  swelled  to  the  girth  of  a  man"s  wrist.  In 
this  house  a  gentle  heat  is  given,  and  no  doubt  by  this  time 
flowers  are  being  cut.  The  Rose  likes  a  rich  deep  soil,  plenty 
if  moisture,  and  I  expect  will,  under  outside  planting,  produce 
a  more  permanent  and  robust  growth  than  when  existing  on 
an  inside  border,  where  all  watering  is  artificial.  Perhaps  even 
a  more  rash  experiment  has  been  to  pull  away  a  number  of  old 
Peach  trees  from  a  south  wall,  trench  the  ground,  and  plant  it 
with  Tea  Roses.  Peaches  have  of  late  become  such  an  uncer- 
tain crop,  and,  when  a  good  one,  fetches  such  comparatively 
poor  prices,  that  I  have  thought  Roses  may  prove  more  re- 
munerative. In  any  case  it  is  worth  trying.  I  think  that 
Roses  are  not  subject  to  so  many  ills  and  diseases  as  are  Vines 
and  Peaches.  A.  D. 


i=Ij.a.t:e     OXVI. 


Fungas  in  Cocoi-uut  Fibre.— I  have  sent  you  a,  small  quantity  o£  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  that  is  completely  over-run  with  some  kind  of  fungus.  The  fibre  in 
question  is  in  a  propagating  frame  at  one  end  of  a  stove.  Can  you  kindly  in- 
form me  what  the  fungu3  ia,  and  how  to  destroy  it,  as  it  works  up  tha  pots  and 
damps  all  off  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  even  old  roots  of  Clerodendron 
and  Dipladenia  ?— M,C,  [The  fungus  on  the  G  jcoa-nut  fibre  is  a  mere  mycelium, 
and  no  one  can  tell  to  what  it  belongs  without  seeing  the  perfect  fun  gus  itself. 
It  ia  probably  the  spawn  of  some  mould,  but  it  may  be  something  quite 
different.  We  cannot  give  a  certain  remedy.  Mycelia  flourish  in  moist  warm 
air,  and  often  perish  when  the  conditions  are  reversed. — Gr.  W.  S.] 

Spot  on  Pelargonium  Leaves.— Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  cause  of  spot 
on  Show  Pelargonium  leaves  ?— A.  D.  [It  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  damp  and 
insufficient  ventilation.] 


DBNDROBIUM    SUAVISSIMUM, 

Drawn  by  P.  W.  BURBIDGB. 
Foil  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  handsome  Dendrobe  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  in  whose  nursery  it 
flowered  last  summer.  In  habit  it  resembles  a  strong-grow- 
ing form  of  D.  chrysotoxum,  from  which,  however,  it  is  en- 
tirely distinct,  not  only  as  regards  the  pseudo-bulbs,  but  also 
the  flowers,  the  lip  of  which  is  much  rounder  than  that  of  D. 
chrysotoxum.  Its  blossoms  are  borne  eight  or  ten  together 
on  a  gracefully-drooping  spike,  of  which  two  or  more  are 
borne  at  the  apex  of  the  spindle-shaped  last  year's  bulbs.  Mr, 
Boxall,  who  collected  it,  states  that  he  has  seen  a  plant  of  it 
bearing  10  spikes  and  as  many  as  160  blossoms.  As  regards 
size  and  colour,  the  flowers  come  nearest  to  those  of  D.  0am- 
bridgeanum.  They  measure  2  in.  or  more  in  diameter,  the 
petals  being  broad  and  having  a  glossy,  waxy -like  appearance. 
The  lip,  which  is  crispulate,  is  fringed,  and  has  a  bold,  crim- 
son-black spot  in  the  centre.  In  every  respect  it  is  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  fine  geniis  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  of  the 
best  Orchids  which  has  been  imported  of  late  years.  Its  cul- 
ture is  identical  with  that  of  D.  chrysotoxum.  It  grows  well 
in  either  baskets  or  pots  in  peat  crocks  and  Sphagnum.  A 
temperature  of  from  60^^  to  65°  suits  it  perfectly  during  win- 
ter, and  being  evergreen,  it  requires  a  good  supply  of  water 
at  all  times.  As  a  basket  plant  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  greatly 
appreciated,  as  when  grown  in  that  way  its  rich  pendent 
blossoms  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  comes  from 
Upper  Burmah.  0.  W,  S, 


Our  English  Orchids. — Why  should  these  not  be  more  grown 
than  they  are  ?  One  now  and  then  meets  with  a  few  solitary  speoi. 
mens  in  a  rook  garden,  but  their  beauty  is  entirely  lost,  as  they  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  eye,  I  once  came  across  a  large  mass  of 
Orchis  maoulata  near  Basingstoke  ;  there  was  a  spaoe  of  at  least  an 
acre  completely  covered  with  these  plants  growing  as  thickly  together 
as  Buttercups,  and  in  fall  flower.  The  effect  was  astounding,  and  it 
strack  me  at  once  that  that  was  the  way  it  should  be  grown — in  large 
masses.  This  plant,  too,  is  very  accommodating  as  to  soil,  as  I  have 
seen  it  growiog  in  almost  pare  chalk,  and  also  in  the  wettest  bogs  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  along  with  that  exquisite  plant  Bqaisetnm  sylva. 
tioum,  of  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  quantity  for  sale  at 
Stevens's  some  time  ago.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  0.  macalata 
varies  a  great  deal,  some  being  a  dark  lilac  spotted  with  pnrple,  and 
some  pure  white,  though  the  latter  is  very  rare ;  the  purple  markings 
on  the  leaves  also  vary  with  the  flowers.  Another  pretty  plant  is 
Orchis  or  Anacamptis  pyramidalis,  whichever  you  may  like  to  call  it. 
In  some  parts  of  Kent  daring  the  month  of  August  the  chalky  hill, 
sides  are  quite  gorgeous  with  the  magenta. coloured  spikes  of  this 
pretty  flower,  and  it  grows  in  such  quantities  that  it  may  be  mown 
down  like  Grass.  Unlike  Orchis  maoalata,  this  seems  to  flourish 
nowhere  bat  on  the  chalk.  Then  there  are  the  marvelloas  insect 
Orchids,  Ophrys  apifera,  mnsoitera,  and  aranifera,  in  which  nature 
imitates  nature.  These  are  certainly  quite  as  wonderful  in  their 
mimicry  as  the  well-known  butterfly  Orchids,  Onoidiam  Papilio  and 
Krameri.  There  are  several  other  species  besides  these,  "oat  those  I 
have  mentioned  are  the  best. — C. 

Iiopezia  coronata  in  Winter. — This  old  Mexican  annual  ia 
now  seldom  heard  of,  and  yet  it  makes  a  capital  plant  for  blooming 
in  the  greenhouse  at  mid-winter.  The  small  reddish  flowers  are  not 
much  individually  ;  but,  as  they  are  freely  produced,  this  deficiency 
is  counteracted.  I  have  recently  seen  some  examples  of  this  plant 
3  ft.  in  height,  and  as  far  through,  literally  loaded  with  blossoms  from 
head  to  foot.  The  plants  were  raised  from  cuttings  strack  in  March 
last,  and,  when  rooted,  potted  on,  and  turned  out  in  the  open  ground 
in  June  tor  the  summer,  and  lifted  and  repotted  in  September,  treat, 
ing  them,  in  fact,  as  one  would  berry-bearing  Solanums,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  this  way  in  getting  plants  4  ft.  or  so  through. 
The  more  liberally  the  plants  are  treated  daring  summer,  the  larger 
will  be  their  size  in  September.  When  repotted,  they  should  be  put 
into  a  gentle  heat,  to  assist  in  developing  the  flowers ;  and  then  they 
may  be  taken  to  a  greenhoaae  for  the  winter,  where  they  come  in 
and  prove  most  useful  for  cutting  from.  There  are  many  fine  things 
that  want  bringing  forward  once  more ;  among  them  Linam  trigynum, 
Canarina  campannlata,  &o.  They  are  occasionally  met  with  well  grown, 
thereby  adding  intensity  to  the  feeling  of  regret  that  they  are  so 
little  regarded  generally  by  plant  cultivators. — D. 
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AEOHBD  FRUIT  TRELLISES  OVER  WALKS. 
I  MUST  congratulate  Mr.  Hobday  (see  p.  11)  on  his  remarks 
upon  this  subject.  Arched  fruit  trellises  over  garden 
walks  have  been  a  subject  of  interest  to  me  for  years. 
Espalier  fruit  trees  are  rarely  seen  managed  in  a  truly 
satisfactory  way.  In  the  generality  of  cases  the  energy 
of  the  trees  seems  expended  in  attempts  at  extension  (notwith- 
standing all  the  thumb  and  finger  work  that  can  be  allowed 
them) ;  the  result,  as  too  often  seen,  is  fruit  tree  hedges  that 
bear  no  fruit.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  espalier  trees,  when 
the  espaliers  are  properly  made  and  the  trees  are  properly 
managed ;  in  every  large,  well  managed,  and  well  supported 
garden  every  kind  of  fruit  would  be  benefited  by  being  trel- 
lised.  Imagine  a  low  trellis  120  ft.  to  180  ft.  or  so, 
covered  with  White  or  Red  Ourrancs,  or  dessert  Gooseberries 
— how  simply  these  could  be  netted  over,  shaded  by  matting 
or  bunting,  and  retarded  !  and  what  a  breadth  of  wall  this 
would  give  for  more  important  fruit !  I  would  even  have  a 
slight  wire  trellis  for  Raspberries.  But  to  return  to  the  point. 
There  is  something  grand  in  utilising  the  space  occupied  by 
garden  walks  for  fruit  culture.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  converting 
the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  into  a  kind  of  orchard  house. 
Let  us  suppose  the  garden  to  have  a  main  central  and  two 
side  walks,  and  these  walks  arched  over  with  a  well-made 
trellis,  the  central  one  somewhat  higher  than  the  side  ones — 
what  a  sustaining,  balancing  kind  of  effect  these  arches  would 
give  to  a  contiguous  range  of  glass  !  what  a  delightful,  cool 


Arched  Fruit  Trellis  over  walk. 

promenade  these  covered  walks  would  be  in  summer.  In  the 
last  place  in  which  I  lived  as  gardener  a  new  kitchen  garden 
was  contemplated,  and  one  walk  (the  central  one)  was  intended 
to  be  trellised,  as  just  described,  for  Pears  alone,  and  those  only 
of  a  free  and  vigorous  growth,  as  the  more  delicate  kinds  of 
Pears,  especially  in  these  northern  parts,  require  a  wall.  The 
accompanying  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  this  walk.  It  will 
be  seen  that  each  tree  has  five  branches  (including  the  central 
one),  each  trained  2  ft.  apart  upwards,  over,  and  downwards  to 
the  bottom  on  the  opposite  side,  and  that  the  trees  on  this  side 
are  so  planted  that  the  branches  alternate,  or  are  trained 
over  between  the  others,  just  as  if  the  rod  of  a  Vine,  when 
reaching  the  top  of  a  rafter,  were  trained  downwards  between 
two  others  on  the  back  wall — giving,  in  fact,  the  trees  on  the 
trellis  the  benefit  of  the  extension  system,  as  a  branch  trained 
over  a  trellis  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  high  would,  as  an  arch,  give  a  length 
of  branch  from  16  ft.  to  18  ft.,  just  what  a  vigorous-growing 
tree  wants — room  for  extension.  I  would  not,  as  Mr.  Hobday 
recommends,  plant  flush  with  the  walk ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
would  have  a  narrow  border,  1  ft.  wide,  on  each  side.  These 
borders  would  be  eminently  useful  for  such  things  as  required 
coolness  in  summer  and  slight  protection  in  winter — say 
Parsley  or  Lettuce — and  no  places  would  equal  them  in  which 
to  strike  cuttings.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  above  plan 
as  regards  shading.  What  will  give  shade  will  give  shelter ; 
and  there  are  always  crops  in  a  large  garden  that  require  both. 
I  have  given  the  height  of  the  trellis  as  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  This  is 
optional ;  the  larger  a  garden  is  the  higher  should  be  the  trellis 
— nothing  under  7  ft.,  however,  should  be  attempted.     I  have, 


so  far,  had  only  a  trellis  for  Pears  in  view,  but  many  kinds  of 
fruit  would  do  equally  well — Plums,  Cherries,  Apples,  and 
even  the  Vine  iu  very  warm  localities ;  nor  would  it  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  dwarf  free-bearing  trees,  such  as  the 
Hawthornden  Apple,  to  adopt  the  above  interlacing  method. 
And  one  thing  must  not  be  forgotten — these  trellises,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  may  run,  will  always  give  two  aspects, 
nearly  equivalent  to  both  sides  of  a  wall.  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  these  arched  trellises  as  adapted  for  large  gardens,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  place  worth  calling  a  garden  should 
not  have  one, and  for  all  I  know  they  maybe  commoa  in  many 
places.  There  is  scarcely  a  vicarage  or  parsonage  or  villa  in 
the  kingdom  but  has  its  wire  arches  striding  unmeaningly 
over  walks  in  many  parts  of  the  grounds  ;  but  if  this  matter 
be  taken  up  in  earnest,  every  kitchen  garden  will  have  its 
arched  fruit  trellis  as  well  as  every  flower  garden  its  arches 
for  Clematises  and  Roses.  Tuos.  Williams. 

Oniisklrk. 


MOVABLE  SHELTERS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 
M.  TouiiASSE,  of  Pau,  who  hag  lately  been  rendering  himself  famoas 
by  exhibiting  Apples  and  otiier  frait  from  seedlings  of  three  years 
old  and  upwards,  has  devised  a  movable  shelter  for  fruit  trees,  which 
ought  to  receive  extensive  application.  M.  Courcier,  a  member  of  the 
Societe  Centrale  d'Horticnlture,  has  visited  M.  Tonrasse's  establish- 
ment at  Pau,  and  read  the  following  account  of  these  appliances 
before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society.  After  giving  a  description 
of  M.  Tourasse's  method  of  inducing  seedlings  to  bear  by  systematic 
root-pruning,  M.  Courcier  goes  on  to  describe  these  appliances.  It 
seems  that,  although  the  climate  of  Pau  is  very  hot,  it  is  subject  to 
extreme  and  unexpected  variations.  Rain  is  frequent  and  sometimes 
abnormally  heavy,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  a  burning  sun.  To 
remedy  these  inconveniences,  M.  Tourasse  has  had  constructed  an 
immense  movable  shed,  so  that  his  trees  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  rain,  or  cold  at  any  given  moment  without  work  being  inter- 
rupted. This  movable  shed  is  85  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  deep ;  it  oonse. 
quently  covers  about  3000  square  ft.  of  ground.  It  is  high  enough 
to  allow  a  man  to  walk  about  under  the  tie-beams  of  iron,  which  keep 
the  uprights  iu  their  proper  positions.  It  is  supported  in  front  by 
three  posts,  terminated  at  their  lower  extremities  by  rollers,  which 
run  in  grooved  iron  rails.  In  consequence  of  its  great  breadth,  the 
roof  is  formed  of  two  gables  supported  by  three  rows  of  cross 
pieces,  which  rest  on  nine  posts  provided  with  rollers  at  their  lower 
extremities.  These  rollers  run  in  grooved  rails,  which  lie  on  sleepers 
restiog  on  the  ground,  with  pegs  driven  in  here  and  there  to  keep  them 
in  their  proper  position.  The  rails  are  fastened  to  the  sleepers  by  chairs 
bolted  to  them  on  each  side  by  strong  screw  bolts.  The  shed  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  fixed  windlass,  but  three  men  can  move 
it  one  way  or  the  other  by  levers.  This  shelter  allows  the  labourers 
to  work  during  any  weather,  and  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  good  condition 
during  the  heavy  raing.  It  also  serves  to  shade  any  seedlings  that 
have  been  recently  planted  out.  The  architect  under  whose  direction 
this  shed  was  constructed  gave  M.  Courcier  the  following  particulars 
respecting  its  various  parts  :  The  cross  pieces,  pegs,  and  nprights 
are  all  of  Oak,  all  the  rest  being  of  deal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tie-beams,  rods,  and  bolts  which  unite  the  posts  of  each  row,  which 
are  made  of  iron  rods.  The  rollers,  with  their  bearings,  are  in  cast 
iron.  To  make  the  shed  as  light  as'possible,  everything  that  could 
possibly  add  to  its  weight  has  been  dispensed  with.  An  interme- 
diate set  of  uprights  has  been  placed  between  the  principal 
supports.  To  these  thin  boards  have  been  nailed,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  tarred  felt.  With  these  improvements  it  may  bo 
very  easily  moved.  This  shelter  stretches  across  a  space  of  ground 
330  ft.  wide ;  it  consequently  covers  an  extent  of  about  25,000  square 
ft.  It  is  moved  by  a  fixed  windlass,  the  outside  and  middle  uprights 
of  each  row  being  held  firmly  together  and  the  whole  perfectly 
rigid,  the  pnll  being  equally  felt  by  the  outside  and  the  middle 
uprights.  The  girder  in  question  is  formed  of  a  flit  piece  of  wrought 
iron,  about  J-  in.  in  thickness,  to  which  is  rivetted  another  similar 
piece,  the  whole  giving  a  T  section.  This  shelter  has  now  been  in 
constant  use  for  five  years,  and  has  been  found  fully  to  answer  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  total  cost  was  about  6000 
francs  (£240) — a  comparatively  small  sum  for  such  a  valuable 
appliance.  C.  W.  Q. 


Fruit  Trees  for  High  Elevations. — My  experience  in  this 
matter  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  "  D.  J.  M.,"  as  I  have  for 
twenty  years  past  been  seeking,  practically,  a  solution  of  this  very 
question.     My  garden  lies  880  ft.  above  the  sea  on  the  edge  of  moor. 
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land,  exposed  to  Bouth. westerly  winds,  on  a  hillside  with  a  aoathern 
slope.  To  begin  with  Apples,  and  first  as  standards,  I  find  that  few 
table  sorts  are  to  be  depended  on  for  regular  bearing,  bat  I  can 
recommend  as  trustworthy — Irish  Peach,  King  of  Pippins,  Northern 
Spy,  Court  of  Wick,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Margil.  Kitchen  sorts,  for 
standards,  are  more  numerous;  here  are  tweWe  regular  bearers,  and 
thoroughly  good— Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Loudon  Pippin,  Soiall's  Ad- 
mirable, Norfolk  Bearer,  Cockpit,  Greenup's  Pippin,  Normanton 
Wonder,  Jolly  Beggar,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Forge,  and  Yorkshire 
Greening.  For  a  south  wall  I  would  recommeod  Red  Astrachan, 
Galdeu  Reinette,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Melon, 
Pineapple  Russet,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Ribston  Pippin,  Hereford  Pear- 
main,  and  Sturmer  Pippin.  Of  Plnms,  few  will  bear  as  standards, 
except  such  as  River's  Early  Prolific,  Denyer's  Victoria,  Diamond, 
and  Damson.  For  a  wall  also— July  Green  Gage,  Transparent  Gage, 
Danuiston'a  Superb,  and  Kirke's.  The  list  of  Pears  is  smaller  still. 
Hazel  and  Crawford  being  the  only  standards  for  a  wall — Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Durondeau.  Tf  an  exceptionally  good 
wall — Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Beurre  Diel.  These 
fi-uits  I  have  proved,  and  only  these,  to  be  depended  on  at  this  eleva- 
tion ;  others  are  good,  but  I  am  not  saSiciently  certain  of  them. — 
W.  Peathekstg.vhaugh,  Ednmndhyers  Rectory,  Blackill,  Durham. 

"  D.  J.  M."  does  not  state  whether  his  garden  is  in  the  north 

or  the  south,  but  the  following  information  as  to  what  can  be  done 
here,  in  South  Yorkshire,  from  700  ft.  to  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  may 
be  nseful  to  him: — On  a  south  wall,  700  ft.  above  the  sea,  early 
Peaches,  like  the  Royal  George,  and  Nectarine?,  like  the  EIruge, 
ripen  in  Ootober.  Forty  years  ago  or  more  this  garden  was  cele. 
brated  for  its  Peach  crops  ripened  on  heated  walls,  and  an  account  of 
the  same  was  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  "  at  the  time  ;  now  all  our  Peaches  are  under  glass,  except  a 
tree  or  two,  but  the  above  date  refers  to  fruits  ripened  without  arti. 
ficial  aid  ;  on  the  heated  walls  they  ripened  much  earlier.  Oa  the 
same  aspect  (south)  Apricots  ripen  about  the  end  of  August,  and 
Pluma,  like  the  Green  Gage,  in  September,  and  the  later  kinds,  like 
Jefferson's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  &3.,  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month,  but  the  time  varies  according  to  the  season.  Pears  like  the 
Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne  come  to  first.class  perfection  on  a 
south  wall,  and  they  also  ripen  on  espaliers,  but  not  so  well.  Later 
varieties  are  seldom  good,  but  the  earliest  kinds,  like  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  ripen  well  in  open  quarters  on  standards.  Many  of  the  better 
sorts  of  Apples  succeed  on  west  and  south  walls,  and  so  do  Cherries, 
but  the  earliest  sorts  are  seldom  ripe  before  the  middle  of  July  on  a 
west  wall.  Ou  an  east  wall  the  beat  dessert  Plums  are  seldom  ripe 
till  late  in  Ootober,  and  last  season  they  did  not  ripen  at  all.  Higher 
up  on  the  hillside,  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  my  neighbour  trusts  to  a 
good,  well-glazed  orchard  house  for  hia  Pears  ;  and,  unless  it  be 
Apricots,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  had  crops  worth  speaking 
of  from  his  outside  walls,  which  are,  however,  not  extensive.  I  do 
not  suppose,  indeed,  that  he  tries  much,  knowing  the  climate  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  but  he  has  good  fruit  from  his  orohard.house 
trees.  I  should  say,  however,  that  Pears  (that  ripen  as  early  as 
Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bonne,  which  are  unsurpassed  for  excellence, 
and  which  keep  till  Januai-y  in  late  situations),  Oberries,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  some  of  the  better  and  hardier  dessert  Apples  might  be 
grown  with  tolerable  auecesa  on  south  and  south-west  walls  900  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  aea. — J.  Slmpson,  Wortley  Hall  Gardens. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FBUIT  GARDEN, 

Glass  Coping  for  Fig  Trees.— There  are  tvfo  large  Pig  trees  here  growing 
against  a  west  wall.  Last  spriag  we  had  a  glass  coping  erectei  over  one  of 
them,  and  the  result  was  decidedly  successful,  for  we  gathered  at  least  six 
fruit  from  the  tree  beneath  the  glass  for  every  one  we  gathered  from  the  other. 
My  employers  are  so  thoroughly  satisfled  with  the  results  of  this  experiment, 
that  they  propose  having  the  other  tree  done  in  a  similar  manner.  The  shoots 
were  neither  thinned  nor  stopped  the  whole  year  in  either  tree,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  either  this  year.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  by  appeirances  at  present, 
there  wiU  be  a  good  crop  this  season.— T.  Lloyd,  in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 

A  New  Mode  of  Getting  Rid  of  Phylloxera.— Madame  Amelia  de  Bompar, 
a  lady  residing  in  the  the  Canton  st  Pessac,  makes  known,  in  a  pamphlet  just 
issued,  her  discovery  of  a  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  Phylloxera.  To 
ensure  this  haopy  result  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  Strawberries  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vme-stoclis.  These  plants  are  infested  by  a  spider  ot  the  genus  Trombidion, 
who  makes  it  his  business  and  pleasure  to  devour  the  Phylloxera  and  its  e-^o-s 
60  greedily  that  the  reproduction  of  the  pest  is  scarcely  possible  Unfortunately, 
practical  experts  appear  to  receive  the  announcement  ot  this  discovery  with 
some  degree  of  mcreduUty.  and  the  Phylloxera  commission  is  not  likely  just  at 
present  to  discontinue  its  labours, 
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Orehids. 

Vandas  of  the  suavis  and  tricolor  section  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at 
tlie  roots,  as  their  lower  leaves  are  almost  certain  to  suffer  to  an  extent 
that  causes  their  premature  falling  off  if  they  shrivel  much,  but  their 
ability  to  bear  dry  treatment  will  always  be  found  commensurate  with 
the  stout  leathery  state  of  the  leaves,  or  the  thinner,  less  substantial 
character  consequent  upon  the  diffei'eut  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  grown.  Their  flower-stems  will  now  be  about  making  their  appear- 
ance down  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants 
are  not  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  receive  drip  from  the  roof,  or 
it  will  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  and  rot  the  advancing  flower- 
stems.  Any  plants  concerning  which  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  potting 
material  should  have  the  old  Sphagnum  worked  out  from  amongst  their 
roots  without  detaching  them  from  the  pots,  or  the  check  they  will  re- 
ceive is  almost  certain  to  stop  the  further  development  of  the  advancing 
flowers.  The  beautiful  and  distinct  Vanda  teres  needs  exceptional  treat- 
ment to  flower  it  well.  After  being  grown  as  near  the  light  as  possible, 
and  somewhat  cooler  than  most  of  the  other  species,  it  requires  a  long 
season  of  rest  in  a  temperature  not  more  than  from  50^  to  55^  in  the 
night,  with  the  atmosphere  comparatively  dry,  and  no  water  at  the  roots 
for  three  months,  otherwise  it  never  ceases  growing,  in  which  case  it  is 
useless  to  expect  flowers.  Managed  in  this  way  through  the  winter  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  with  at  that  time  5""  more  warmth,  it  will 
then  show  flower,  after  which  water  may  be  given  to  the  roots,  but  the 
plants  should  not  be  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  until  the  flower- 
stems  are  a  little  further  advanced,  or  they  frequently  go  blind. 

Trichopilia  suavia  will  now  be  fast  pushing  its  flower-spikes, 
which  come  from  the  base  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bulbs,  often  in  contact 
with  the  potting  material.  Care  is  necessary  that  in  giving  water  it  does 
not  reach  the  advancing  flower-stems,  or  they  are  very  liable  to  rot ;  the 
same  holds  good  with  T.  coccinea  and  T.  crispa,  although  these  are  not 
quite  so  impatient  as  the  first-named  sort  The  varieties  of  T.  torfcilis 
are  later  in  flowering,  and  must  be  kept  dry  for  some  time  yet.  The 
beautiful  Thunia  Bensonice  should  be  kept  moderately  warm  and  moist, 
so  that  the  growth  in  process  of  formation  may  receive  no  check.  Stan- 
hopeas  at  the  present  day  are  held  ia  little  estimation  by  the  generality  of 
Orchid  growers,  yet  in  the  whole  family  of  Orchids  there  are  none 
that  bear  flowers  more  gorgeous  in  colour  or  singular  in  formation.  S. 
ttgrina,  S.  eburnea,  and  S.  ingignis  deserve  a  place  in  any  collection,  for 
although  the  individual  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  still,  where  they 
are  well  managed  and  have  attained  a  large  size,  they  will  produce 
suflicient  spikes  in  succession  to  keep  up  a  display  for  a  month.  They 
require  a  considerable  period  of  rest,  and  should  be  kept  all  but  dry  at  the 
roots  for  some  time  yet.  Sophronitis,  though  small  growing  plants, 
with  comparatively  large,  intensely-coloured  flowers,  are  amongst  the 
most  attractive  winter  bloomers.  Where  subjected,  to  somewhat  cool 
treatment  the  flowers  will  yet  keep  fresh  for  sometime,  but  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  is  over  any  that  require  placing  on  fresh  blocks — virgin  Cork 
and  a  little  Sphagnum  suits  them  as  well  as  anything — should  be  attended 
to  directly  ;  after  which,  place  them  in  a  night  temperature  of  53^  or  60", 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  moisture.  T.  B. 

Koses. 

Where  a  house  or  pit  exists  for  forcing  Roses  proportionate  in  size  to 
the  quantity  required  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  brought  in  from 
the  positions  in  cold  pits  or  frames  that  they  have  occupied,  the  protec- 
tion of  which,  when  they  are  intended  to  be  forced,  is  much  preferable  to 
their  being  left  out  in  the  open  air,  as,  in  common  with  all  other  plants 
the  roots  of  which  are  confijied  in  pots,  even  when  the  drainage  is  as  per- 
fect as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  when  the  pots  are  also  plunged  in  some 
material  suflicient  to  protect  the  balls  from  being  frozen,  still  they  are 
always  Uable  to  suff'er  when  outside  from  getting  too  wet.  A  temporary 
covering  of  a  few  loose  lights  placed  over  them  is  suflicient  to  throw  off 
rain.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  slower  they  are  brought  on  by  not 
using  too  much  heat,  the  finer  they  may  be  expected  to  flower ;  and  with 
most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  section  it  is  well  not  to  submit  them  to  so 
much  warmth  as  the  Chinese  varieties,  that  have  been  forced  earlier 
through  the  winter.  To  have  prepared  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  a  way 
to  give  the  best  results,  they  should  have  been  grown  in  pots  for  at  least 
twelve  months  preceding,  as  when  not  forced  too  hard,  and  their  require- 
ments are  properly  attended  to,  pot  Roses  when  used  in  this  manner  will 
not  only  continue  for  a  long  time  fit  for  the  purpose,  but  will  go  on  im- 
proving. If  room  can  be  found  to  accommodate  some  plants  in  a  house 
or  pit  where  no  more  heat  is  employed  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  the 
sharp  night  frosts  that  may  be  still  looked  forward  to,  they  will  supply  a 
quantity  of  the  finest  flowers  before  outdoor  Roses  come  in,  but  to  secure 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  these  should  have  been  grown  for  at  least 
a  season  in  the  pots  which  they  occupy,  although  if  potted  early  last 
autumn,  with  as  little  mutilation  of  their  roots  as  possible,  they  will  bloom 
fairly  when  not  subjected  to  any  forcing  more  than  being  gradually 
brought  on  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  Before  starting  all 
such  Roses  as  the  above,  whether  greenfly  can  be  detected  upon  them  or 
not,  I  have  always  found  it  good  practice  to  syringe  them  freely  with 
Tobacco  water  or  Gishurst ;  the  latter  mixture  I  prefer  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  sulphur  it  contains  will  be  found  beneficial  in  destroying  any  trace  of 
red  spider  or  mildew  that  may  be  about  them. 

Pot  Roses  now  flowering,  and  particularly  such  as  were  started 
early  and  making  growth  after  the  production  of  their  first  blooms,  will 
be  much  benefited  by  a  liberal  use  of  manure  water.    One  of  the  greatest 
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essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  Roses  is  to  regularly  supply  them  with 
sufficient  nutriment  to  enable  the  young  wood  that  is  being  formed  to 
grow  stout  and  strong.  Weak  wood  will  never  produce  anything  but 
comparatively  small  flowers,  whereas  when  the  successional  shoots  that 
are  being  made  contain  plenty  of  substance,  they  do  not  fail  to  produce 
not  only  flowers  in  greater  numbers,  but  larger  and  fuller  also ;  and  size, 
with  the  Chinese  varieties  particularly,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  considera- 
tion. If  not  already  done,  I  should  recommend  without  any  delay  a 
sufficient  number  of  plants  being  potted  to  grow  on  out-of-doors  through 
the  summer,  with  the  view  of  preparing  them  for  next  year's  blooming ; 
and  I  would  urge  upon  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  this 
department  of  flower-growing  the  desirability  of  securing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  Tea  varieties.  In  the  list  given  a  short  time  ago,  the  deli- 
cate flesh-coloured  Mrs.  Bosancxuet  ought  to  have  been  included  as  a  fine 
kind  for  forcing ;  it  does  not  possess  the  long.  Cabbage-like  buds  of  many 
of  the  Chinese  varieties  now  held  in  so  much  estimation,  but  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  sufficiently  full,  and  produced  in  large  quantities. 

Mareohal  Niel  is  now  so  generally  known  as  to  need  nothing 
more  said  in  its  favour,  but  though  of  the  most  vigorous  possible  habit, 
in  some  soils  it  appears  very  liable  to  go  oS'  at  the  collar,  just  on  a  level 
with  the  soil,  forming  large  protuberances,  which  show  a  disposition  to 
emit  roots  in  quantity,  as  if  it  were  deficient  in  these  below,  but  which 
ultimately  do  not  go  on,  the  plants  usually  cankering  right  off.  This  often 
occurs  when  the  plant  is  on  its  own  roots,  and  yet  there  is  no  stock  on 
which  I  have  seen  it  worked  that  appears  sufficiently  strong  to  support  it, 
as  is  evident  by  the  stem  above  where  budded  generally  attaining  a  much 
greater  thickness  than  the  stock.  To  meet  the  loss  occasioned  when  it 
goes  off  in  this  way,  successional  plants  should  be  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced to  take  the  place  of  those  that  die.  This  variety  may,  with  the 
best  results,  be  grown  thinly  on  the  roof  of  a  Camellia  house,  either 
planted  out  or  with  its  roots  in  a  large  tub.  Where  convenient  the  former 
is  the  best.  In  such  a  position  the  shade  it  affords  through  the  spring,  at 
the  time  it  is  making  its  growth  and  flowering,  will  be  more  beneficial 
than  otherwise  to  the  Camellias  that  at  the  same  time  will  be  making 
their  growth  underneath  it.  The  necessary  free  use  of  the  syringe  or 
garden  engine  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  green  fly  on  the  Rose  will  do 
no  injury  to  the  Camellias,  a  circumstance  that  often  occurs  when  plants 
of  a  less  water-requiring  nature  than  Camellias  are  grown  under  Roses. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  Camellias  are  less  likely  to  suffer  through 
the  above  insects  being  communicated  to  them  from  the  Roses  grown 
overhead  than  most  other  plants. — T.  B. 

Stoves. 

There  are  many  plants  in  stoves  that  will  now  want  re-potting,  and 
amongst  others  it  will  be  well  to  give  the  majority  of  the  ornamental- 
leaved  varieties  a  shift.  Crotons  need  more  drainage  than  most  hard- 
wooded  plants ;  they  should  also  have  a  good  layer  of  fibrous  material 
put  over  the  crocks.  If  the  drainage  be  not  very  good  the  soil  soon  gets 
too  wet,  as  these  plants  want  a  good  deal  of  syringing  to  keep  down 
yellow  thrips  where  it  exists.  Bertolonias  and  Fittonias  are  beautiful 
small  plants  well  worth  cultivation ;  the  Fittonias,  especially,  will  suc- 
ceed in  places  where  few  plants  will  prosper.  It  is  time  now  to  start 
Caladiums ;  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  re-potted  in 
fresh  material,  consisting  of  good  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
sand  and  some  leaf -mould.  Where  desirable,  .they  can  be  increased  by 
dividing  the  bulbSj  leaving  to  each  piece  part  of  the  crown  with  buds. 
For  all  decorative  purposes,  plants  of  a  comparatively  small  size  will  be 
found  most  useful ;  put  them  in  heat  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  Where 
sufficient  space  can  be  afforded  for  its  full  development,  Medinilla  magni- 
fica  is  a  fine  plant  for  decoration ;  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate- 
house,  say  50°  by  night,  will  be  the  best  for  it  at  the  present  time ;  if  it 
be  kept  too  hot  it  will  be  likely  to  cause  numbers  of  the  flowers  to  drop, 
neither  should  it  have  as  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  many  stove 
subjects  require.  Plants  that  were  well  ripened  in  the  autumn  will  break 
out  and  bloom  from  the  back  wood  as  well  as  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  Those  who  are  fond  of  strange-looking  flowers  will  do  well  to 
give  Aristolochias  a  place ;  they  grow  rapidly,  and  can  be  had  in  a  bloom- 
ing state  in  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  the  cuttings  being  struck, 
and  they  do  not  need  much  care.  Plants  that  are  in  little  pots  ought  to 
have  a  shift ;  they  may  have  6  in.  or  8  in.  more  room ;  pot  in  good  loam, 
to  which  add  some  leaf -mould  and  sand;  they  nee  i  a  liberal  supply  of 
water ;  syringe  every  day,  as  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider 
if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  overhead.  Their  flowers  show  to  advantage 
trained  over  a  path,  in  which  way  they  can  be  grown ;  or  the  shoots  may 
be  trained  round  a  trellis,  taking  care  to  keep  the  points  higher  than  the 
other  parts  ;  if  this  be  not  done  they  will  stop  and  break  out  into  fresh 
growth,  which  generally  is  not  desirable  if  the  plants  be  not  weak  and 
so  need  strengthening. 

Perns. 

A  commencement  should  be  made  in  potting  Ferns,  for  if  this  operation 
be  deferred  too  long,  the  young  growth  gets  checked  and  becomes  de- 
formed. Whether  we  take  into  account  their  beauty,  or  their  value  for 
mixing  with  cut  flowers,  Gleieheuias  have  few  equals.  Fully-matured 
fronds,  when  well  supplied  with  water,  will  last  in  a  cut  state  for  an 
almost  incredible  time,  but,  of  course,  the  young  immature  fronds  will, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  Ferns,  shrivel  very  soon.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
out  plants  that  are  small,  but  they  are  not  very  difficult  to  grow,  and  when 
they  attain  a  good  size,  which  they  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  cutting  to  a  reasonable  extent.    In  getting  in 


young  plants  it  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  that  they  are  per- 
fectly  free  from  both  scale'  and  mealy  bug,  for  if  either  of  these  pests 
exist  on  them,  they  cannot  be  grown  in  a  way  to  show  their  true  character. 
Whilst  the  plants  are  small,  the  insects  may,  by  unceasing  attention,  be 
kept  down,  but  as  they  get  larger,  the  sponge  and  brush,  however  care- 
fully applied,  prevents  their  progress  satisfactorily.  If  healthy  plants  be 
treated  as  hereafter  recommended,  they  will  grow  quickly.  The  soil  in 
which  they  are  grown  ought  to  consist  of  five  parts  of  the  best  fibrous 
peat,  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  one  part  clean  sand, 
and  one  part  coal-cinders  about  the  size  of  Acorns.  ^  As  they  have  creep- 
ing rhizomes  that  will  extend  a  long  way  in  all  directions,  broad  and 
somewhat  shallow  pans  are  better  than  deep  pots  in  which  to  gro\y  them. 
These,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  should  be  filled  to  within  from 
6  in.  to  10  in.  of  the  rim  with  drainage,  pressing  the  soil  moderately  firm. 
They  must  not  be  syringed  overhead,  but  the  roots  need  a  good  supply  of 
water ;  they  succeed  best  in  a  drier  atmosphere  than  that  usually  allotted 
to  many  Perns.  -Let  them  be  placed  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and 
not  far  from  the  glass.  They  do  not  want  to  be  kept  very  hot — from  45° 
to  50°  night  temperature  in  the  winter,  and  5°  higher  by  day,  will  do,  with 
10°  or  15°  more  in  tlie  summer,  admitting  a  moderate  amount  of  air  and 
slightly  shading  them. 

Greenhouse  Plants. 

A  general  potting  of  these  should  now  take  place.  Some  of  the 
Fuchsias  from  under  the  stages  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  have 
the  old  soil  shaken  from  their  roots,  and  then  re-potted  in  fresh  soil  in 
the  same  sized  pots.  Do  not  water  them  for  a  time  nor  prune  them  closely 
until  they  begin  to  break.  Of  LUium  auratum,  a  few  of  the  most  for- 
ward should  be  placed  in  the  stove,  and  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  for 
flowering  in  May.  Be  careful  in  applying  water  at  first ;  it  is  the  safest 
to  pour  it  gently  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  not  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  soil.  No  water  should  be  given  to  such  as  are  still  in  the  green- 
house until  their  shoots  appear.  Tritonia  aurea  is  now  beginning  to 
grow ;  therefore,  such  as  require  shifting  should  be  re-potted  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  manure,  and  some 
sand.  'The  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse  is  sufficiently  warm  for  them. 
Plants  of  Nerine  should  now  be  re  potted  and  placed  in  rather  a  warm, 
moist  temperature,  to  encourage  growth.  A  compost  like  that  for  Tri- 
tonias  suits  them  perfectly.  Of  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  the  old  plants 
may  now  be  divided,  potted  in  small  pots,  and  kept  in  the  warmest  corner 
of  the  greenhouse.  These  plants  are  particularly  suited  for  suspended 
baskets,  but  when  grown  in  pots  and  then  transferred  to  the  baskets, 
they  form  better  flowering  plants  than  such  as  are  wholly  kept  in  baskets. 
A  few  of  the  finest  Cyclamen  blooms  should  now  be  fertilised,  and  the 
plants  should  be  placed  on  a  side  shelf.  Only  a  few,  say  six  flowers, 
should  be  fertilised  on  one  plant,  from  which  all  other  flowers  must  be 
removed  as  they  appear,  otherwise  the  seed  will  not  be  so  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  finest  Zonal  Pelargoniums  ought  to  be  re-potted  and  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  to  encourage  them  to  form  fine  specimens  for  the  conserva- 
tory. 

Frame  Ground. 

Heaths  and  other  greenhouse  plants  in  frames  should  be  well  ventilated 
on  every  favourable  opportunity,  but  protected  from  frost  when  it  occurs 
by  having  mats  spread  over  the  glass.  The  sides  of  the  frames  should  be 
protected  by  means  of  a  lining  of  straw.  Ivies,  Rhododendrons,  Jasmines, 
Clematises,  Skimmias,  Magnolias,  and  other  plants  in  pots,  but  not  in 
frames,  should  be  protected  from  frost  by  means  of  a  framework  of  hoops 
covered  over  with  mats.  Everything  at  all  tender  -out-of-doors  in  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  coal-ashes.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  other  material,  even 
although  unprotected  in  other  respects.  Any  somewhat  tender  small 
Conifers  or  other  evergreen  or  deciduous  plants  grown  out-of-doors  and 
likely  to  be  injured  by  frost  should  have  some  straw  strewed  over  them 
at  night,  and  if  the  frost  abates  in  the  morning  it  should  be  removed  and 
again  applied  at  night. 

Sub-tropieal  Plants. 

Sow  seeds  of  Acacia  lophantha  on  a  brisk  hot-bed,  and  prick  off  and 
pot  singly  the  young  seedlings  as  soon  as  fit  to  handle.  Prune  back  old 
plants,  and  permit  them  to  start  slowly  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse.  These 
have  a  fine  effect  in  the  sub-tropical  or  flower  garden,  mixed  with  flower- 
ing plants,  or  used  in  clumps  in  the  centres  of  beds.  Sow  Solanums, 
Wigandias,  Perdinandas,  Abutilons,  &c.,  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  brisk 
hotbeds,  afterwards  to  be  pricked  off  and  potted  as  they  require  it.  Old 
plants  of  the  same  that  were  saved  from  last  year's  collection  should  be 
forced  in  a  pit  or  hotbed,  in  order  to  induce  young  growths  for  cuttings. 
Sow  Castor-oil  plants,  'Tobacco  plants.  Hemp,  Uhdeas,  Chilian  Beet, 
Amarantuses,  variegated  Maize,  and  a  few  others  in  brisk  heat,  and  attend 
to  them  as  regards  timely  thinning,  pricking  off,  potting,  and  watering ; 
grow  them  on  in  a  warm  temperature  for  a  time,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
April  or  in  May  gradually  harden  them  off  prior  to  planting,  which 
should  be  done  in  June.  Brythrinas  may  now  be  started  gently,  and,  if 
required,  the  young  shoots  may  be  used  as  cuttings  ;  these  will  make  nice 
little  plants  by  May  or  June,  and  next  year  they  will  bloom  well. 
Propagate  Aralia  papyrifera  by  means  of  root  cuttings,  but  do  not  start 
the  old  plants  into  growth  until  next  month.  Plants  of  Aralia  japouica 
raised  from  seeds  last  year  will  make  fine  plants  for  bedding-out  next 
summer,  provided  they  are  grown  on  slowly,  as,  tor  instance,  in  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Sow  a  few  more  seeds  in  a  sandy  peat  or  loamy  soil,  in 
gentle  heat,  and  prooagate  by  means  of  cuttings  obtained  from  the  old 
plants,  inasmuch  as  a  stock  of  this  sort  cannot  be  obtained  from  roots,  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  papyrifera.    A.  spinosa,  a  showy  and  pretty  plant,  ia 
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hardy,  and  only  rfiquires  pruning  back  to  a  plump  eye  in  March  or  April. 
In  the  case  of  frosty  weather,  however,  the  ground  containing  the  roots 
should  be  mulched,  and  the  stems  encircled  with  straw  or  hay-bands. 
Cannas  may  be  started  into  growth  like  Dahlias  ;  and,  when  they  begin  to 
grow,  they  may  be  divided  into  as  ma  ny  pieces  as  there  are  shoots,  on  each 
of  which  a  piece  of  the  old  root  should  be  retained.  Canna  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  a  hotbed  or  pit ;  and,  if  they  are  steeped  for  a  night  in  tepid 
water  they  will  germinate  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  If  the 
stock  of  Caladium  esculentum  is  short,  start  some  roots,  and  propagate 
every  offset  as  a  cutting.  Propagate  Ficus  elastica  by  means  of  cuttings 
or  eyes,  with  a  leaf  attached  to  each,  and  held  upright  by  means  of  a 
wooden  peg.  Cuttings  of  iVIelianthus  major,  struck  now,  make  fine  plants 
for  next  summer's  use.  New  Zealand  Flax,  both  green  and  variegated, 
may  be  divided,  and  each  division  potted  separately  in  a  loamy  soiT,  and 
plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Plunged  or  planted  in  flower-beds, 
they  are  very  effective,  and  old  specimens  arc  most  in  place  isolated  on 
lawns,  or  as  centres  to  beds.  The  general  stock  of  Cycads,  Palms,  Musas, 
Bamboos,  Ficuses,  Dracfenas,  and  other  perennial  tender  sub-tropical 
plants  will  now  be  starting  into  fresh  growth  ;  therefore,  such  as  require 
fresh  potting  should  be  attended  to  in  that  respect,  so  that  the  plants  may 
form  a  good  supply  of  fresh  roots  before  summer  sets  in.  Hard  forcing 
should  not  be  practised  in  the  case  of  those  not  potted,  a  slow  and  hardy 
growth  being  best. 

Plants  for  Carpet-bedding. 

As  carpet-bedding  continues  to  be  so  fashionable,  some  forethought 
must  be  exercised  as  to  the  quantity  of  plants  of  the  various  kinds  that 
are  likely  to  be  wanted.  Foremost  among  these  will  be  Alternantheras, 
which  will  be  required  to  be  now  subjected  to  a  strong  moist  temperature 
to  cause  them  to  grow,  when  abundance  of  cuttings  that  strike  freely  may 
be  obtained;  highly-coloured  shoots  do  not  strike  so  freely  as  green  ones, 
which,  afterwards,  become  coloured.  Seeds  of  Golden  Feverfew  should 
now  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  ;  last  year's  saved  plants  are  sure  to  "  run  " 
during  the  summer,  therefore,  this  plant  is  always  best  treated  as  an 
annual._  Sow  seeds  of  Lobelia  pumila,  and  also  propagate  it  by  means 
of  cuttings  ;  its  compact  habit  and  bright  blue  flowers  make  it  very  valu- 
able for  carpet-bedding.  The  variegated  Meserabryanthemum  should  be 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  this  plant,  although  hardier  than  most 
greenhouse  plants,  thrives  well,  and  does  not  lose  its  compact  character 
in  a  stove.  Ajuga  reptans  sanguinea,  a  good  dwarf  plant,  furnishes  a  dark 
bronzy  colour,  and  may  be  propagated  in  cold  frames  or  out-of-doors  by 
means  of  offsets,  but  more  readily  in  heat.  All  dwarf  Echeverias  are 
useful  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  kept  in  boxes  in  a  cool  house  or  frame, 
and  near  the  light,  rather  dry  at  present,  and  perfectly  free  from  all 
decaying  matter.  The  young  plants  raised  from  seeds,  offsets,  or  leaves 
are  best  grown  in  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  that  they  may  be  strong  by 
bedding-out  time.  Various  kinds  of  Sempervivums  and  Sedums,  both 
tender  and  hardy,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Echeverias,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  hardy  ones,  unless  increase  of  stock  is  necessary,  they 
are  best  wintered  out-of-doors.  Coleuses  and  Iresines  are  also  useful 
for  forming  central  masses  to  the  beds,  and  if  a  few  old  plants  were  saved 
to  produce  cuttings,  these  should  be  started  into  growth  at  once,  and 
their  propagation  proceeded  with,  because  well-hardened-off  young  plants 
are  much  more  desirable  than  old  ones.  Centaureas  have  a  fine  effect  used 
with  dark-leaved  plants,  therefore  have  a  stock  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
either  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  or  from  seeds  or  cuttings  now. 
Keep  old  plants  pretty  dry,  and  in  cool  airy  pits.  The  variegated  Thymes 
malce  fine  edgings  or  carpets,  and  can  now  be  raised  freely  from  cuttings, 
or  by  means  of  division.  The  Santolinas,  too,  may  be  readily  propagated 
by  the  same  means,  and  as  they  submit  to  severe  clipping  in  summer, 
they  are  very  useful  for  this  kind  of  work.  They  may  also  be  increased 
freely  bymeans  of  division  in  the  open  border.  An  old  white  variegated 
Pelargonium,  called  Dandy,  is  of  such  dwarf  habit  as  to  be  very  suitable 
for  this  purpose  ;  but  although  it  strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  these  are 
twelve  months  old  before  they  make  much  show.  There  are  many  hardy 
plants  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  Mossy  Saxifrages, 
the  creeping  Veronicas,  Pyrethrum  Tchiatchewi,  the  variegated  Arabis 
albida,  and  several  others,  besides  a  few  sucU  as  Polemonium  cceruleum 
variegatum,  that  form  nice  specimens  when  studded  here  and  there  in  the 
carpet. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

-AH  fruit  trees  should  be  pruned  before  this  time,  and  their  trunks  and 
main  branches  cleared  of  Moss  and  Lichens.  Young  trees  may  yet  be 
planted.  Prune  back  to  15  in.  above  ground  stocks  on  which  grafts  are  to 
be  put.  Mulch  the  roots  of  lately-planted  trees,  and  affix  strong  stakes 
to  all  that  require  support ;  see  also  that  espaliers  are  sufliciently  staked 
and  tied,  Have  all  trees  on  walls  properly  pruned  and  nailed.  A  good 
syringing  with  sulphur  and  water  well  mixed  will  be  found  beneficial  to 
wall  trees.  Collect  all  prunings  and  other  rubbish  and  burn  them,  savino- 
the  ashes  resulting  from  the  operation  for  manurial  purposes.  Hoe  ove? 
the  Raspberry  beds,  and  remove  any  weeds,  after  which  give  the  surface 
a  good  mulching  with  manure.  From  the  nature  of  this  fruit  in  com- 
pletely  renewing  its  wood  yearly,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to  support  it,  and 
requires,  to  grow  it  well,  a  greater  amount  of  manure  than  any  other 
iruit  we  grow.  Three  inches  of  good  solid  manure,  placed  on  the 
surtace  every  year,  is  not  too  much,  and  the  crop  will  well  repay  the 
extra  outlay  ^  When  the  plants  are  strong,  half  the  breadth  often 
devoted  to  this  fruit  will  suffice,  and  they  rarely  fail  in  bearing  if 
grown  in  suitable  soil,  that  is,  of  medium  strength,  neither  too  heavy  nor 
too  light.     Ihe  young  shoots  must  be  thinned  out  in  the  spring  to  some- 


thing like  the  number  required  for  fruiting  the  following  season,  so  that 
all  the  strength  of  the  roots  is  concentrated  in  producing  the  canes  only 
that  are  required  and  no  more.  If  kept  clear  from  weeds  the  plants  will 
last  for  a  lifetime,  instead  of  requiring  re-planting,  as  is  often  the  ease. 
Guano  is  an  excellent  manure  for  Raspberries,  applied  to  the  surface 
with  a  little  vegetable  soil,  or  as  an  assistant  to  a  light  dressing  of 
stable  manure,  and  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  latter,  a  few  cwts.  of 
good  guano  will  be  an  excellent  substitute  ;  but  in  the  purchase  of  this  it 
is  necess.ary  to  be  careful,  remembering  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cheap  article  under  the  name.  When  it  is  offered  below  the  current  price, 
either  wholesale  or  retail,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  not  worth  as  many 
pence  as  you  are  charged  shillings.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  observed 
respecting  this  manure.  If,  after  trying  a  sample,  it  is  found  good,  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  purchasing  a  supply  that  will  last  for  years,  for, 
if  kept  in  a  moderately  dry  shed,  it  will  be  just  as  good  in  every  way  at 
the  end  of  a  dozen  years  as  on  the  day  it  was  imported.  We  have  had  it 
much  longer  than  this,  and  could  not  detect  the  slightest  diminution  in 
its  strength. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Where  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  open  weather  which  we  have 
had  for  trenching  and  ridging  every  available  piece  of  ground,  satisfactory 
results  may  now  be  realised.  Quarters  not  so  treated  are  often  so  cold 
and  damp,  that  seeds  sown  in  them  perish,  whereas  well-trenched  ground 
in  almost  all  cases  will  be  found  in  good  condition.  Draw  earth  to  rows 
of  Peas,  and  at  the  same  time  stake  them.  Sow  a  succession  of  Marrow 
kinds,  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Round  Spinach  between  the  rows.  A 
plantation  of  early  Potatoes  should  now  be  made  in  some  warm  quarter 
and  in  rather  light  soil ;  those  in  pits  should  be  examined,  rotten  or 
diseased  ones  removed,  and  all  sprouts  rubbed  off.  Of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, a  plantation  may  be  made  in  any  odd  corner,  and  all  tubers  of 
last  year's  crop  yet  in  the  ground  should  be  lifted  and  housed.  Any  other 
roots  of  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Carrots  left  iu  the  ground  must  now  be 
lifted,  for  although  their  flavour  is  maintained  if  kept  in  the  ground 
during  winter,  unless  they  are  lifted  now  they  begin  to  grow,  and  their 
quality  is  consequently  greatly  reduced,  for  they  become  stringy.  Some 
of  the  finest  roots  of  Parsnips,  Beet,  and  Carrots  may  be  transplanted  to 
a  favourable  position  for  seed.  Sow  some  early  Turnips  in  a  light,  warm 
soil.  Of  Cabbages,  sow  some  of  the  early  sorts  for  summer  produce  ; 
also  some  Red  Cabbage,  some  Walcheren  Broccoli,  and  Savoy  seeds. 
Savoys  sown  early  grow  much  larger  than  late-sown  ones.  A  sowing  of 
Onions  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready.  Onions  are  some- 
times grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but  that  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  recommended,  better  results  being  obtained 
from  rotation  with  other  crops  on  deeply-trenched  and  well-manured 
ground-  Make  a  good  sowing  of  Marshall's  Dwarf  Beans,  some  Leeks, 
Chervil,  Fennel,  Dill,  Parsley,  &c. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

February  25. — Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots ;  also  Walcheren  Broccoli 
in  boxes  for  early  autumn  use.  Potting  off  Sweet  Basil.  Putting  Dahlias 
into  gentle  heat  to  start  them.  Planting  early  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potates  in 
cold  pits.  Planting  out  William  I.  Peas  sown  iu  turf  and  brought  forward 
in  heat.  Cutting  down  overgrown  Laurels,  and  layering  some  of  the 
lower  branches  to  make  a  good  thick  bottom.  Giving  the  Onion  ground 
a  top-dressing  of  soot,  and  forking  it  over  ready  for  sowing. 

Feb.  26. — Sowing  100  pots  of  Osborn's  Early  Forcing  French  Beans. 
Digging  out  new  Asparagus  beds,  and  refilling  them  with  good  manure, 
burnt  vegetable  refuse,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  leather  shavings  and  soot. 
Looking  over  early  Strawberries,  and  picking  off  all  the  late  and  useless 
flowers.  Getting  into  the  early  Peach  house  all  plants  infested  with  green 
fly,  and  fumigating  them. 

Feb.  27. — Sowing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Vegetable  Marrows;  also 
a  row  of  Sweet  Peas.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Iresine, 
and  Coleus.  Potting  off  autumn-struck  Pelargoniums.  Putting  a  mixture 
of  loam,  manure,  and  soot  into  the  Melon  pits  ready  for  planting.  Look- 
ing over  Grapes  in  bottles,  cutting  out  all  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the 
bottles  where  required. 

Feb.  28.— Sowing  Early  Snowball  and  Early  White  Stone  Turnips. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  DracEenas,  Pelargoniums,  and  Alternantheras. 
Potting  off  Fuchsias  and  Agei-atums.  Getting  into  gentle  bottom-heat 
another  batch  of  Strawberries.  Preparing  a  rough  frame  into  which  to 
transplant  Calceolarias.  Covering  up  Seakale.  Earthing  up  French 
Beans  in  pots,  and  covering  up  Endive  to  blanch. 

March.  1. — Sowing  the  following  sorts  of  Peas  in  the  open  ground, 
viz.,  William  the  First,  Dr.  Hogg,  G.P.Wilson,  James's  Prolific  Marrow, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Commander-in-Chief,  Giant  Emerald  Marrow,  and  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  Planting  early  border  with  Ashleaf  Kidney 
Potatoes.  Getting  into  the  Mushroom  house  a  few  more  roots  of  Rhu- 
barb, and  a  little  more  Chicory  and  Dandelion  to  blanch.  Giving  Mush- 
room beds  a  little  warm  manure  water. 

March  2. — Potting  off  Cucumbers  and  Melons;  also  cuttings  of 
Hathaway'e  Excelsior  Tomatoes.  Pricking  out  All  the  Year  Round  Let- 
tuce and  Celery  in  boxes.  Thinning  Grapes  in  early  Vinery,  and  tying 
down  the  shoots  where  required.  Disbudding  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
and  thinning  the  fruit  where  too  thickly  set.  Cleaning  up  the  pleasure 
ground  and  kitchen  garden  walks.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :— Pines,  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


PINUS  EXCBLSA  (WALLICH). 
The  merits  of  this  Pine  consist  in  its  hardiness,  beauty,  and 
free  growth  when  placed  in  suitable  soils  and  positions.  In 
its  native  state,  in  the  uplands  of  India,  it  is  said  to  be  highly 
valuable  as  a  timber  tree,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  limpid 
fragrant  turpentine  which  it  produces.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  prove  to  be  proportionately  valuable  here.  As  yet, 
however,  we  can  only  speak  from  young  and  adolescent  plants, 
which  are  peculiarly  beautiful  from  the  way  in  which  the  long, 
narrow,  shimmering,  silver-grey  leaves  depend  from  the  up- 
turned extremities  of  the  branches.  In  summer  there  are  the 
leaves  of  three  seasons'  growth,  in  winter  only  two  ;  but  the 
extended,  almost  nude,  branches  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  veil 
of  leaves  which  hang  from  the  edges  of  the  gradually-nar- 
rowing tiers  of  branches  as  they  bend  gracefully  over  one 
another,  forming  a  broad-based,  airy,  silver-grey  cone  of 
beauty.     Such  plants  are  most  frequently  seen  on  the  wooded 


Cone  and  Leaves  of  Pinna  Pence. 

slopes  of  hills  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  open  texture,  and 
otherwise  naturally  drained,  and  where  ample  room  and  suffi- 
cient shelter  are  furnished  by  their  equally  fast-growing 
nurses.  Planters  will  save  themselves  money  and  much  dis- 
appointment by  not  planting  it  in  heavy,  low-lying,  even 
though  pretty  well  sheltered  ground.  The  opinions  of  others 
compel  me  to  consider  here  the  P.  Pence  of  Griesbeck.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  the  late  Professor  Parlatore  have  treated  it 
as  a  synonym  of  P.  excelsa  (see  Proceed.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  viii., 
p.  145,  for  1864,  and  "  Prodromus,"  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  404  and  405). 
After  careful  comparison  of  the  different  parts  of  many  plants 
of  different  ages  of  both  forms,  I  am  enabled  to  substantiate 
the  following  botanical  differences : — The  leaves  of  P.  excelsa 
have  generally  three  resin  canals,  are  finely  and  closely  toothed 
on  all  three  angles  their  whole  length.  The  leaves  of  P.  Pence 
have  generally  two  resin  canals,  are  distinctly  toothed  on  their 
edges — as  one  to  three  on  a  given  space  as  compared  with  P. 
excelsa — and  the  upper  or  inner  angle  is  entire  nearly  its  whole 
length,  there  being  only  from  four  to  six  teeth  near  the  point. 
The  male  catkins  of  P.  excelsa  are  greenish-yellow,  those  of 
P.  Pence  pale  pink.     The  accompanying  illustration  correctly 


represents  a  cone  of  P.  Pence  which  grew  here  last  year. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  cone  of  excelsa  is,  I  con- 
fess, very  little,  except  in  point  of  size,  the  latter  being  from 
6  in.  to  10  in.  long,  with  a  foot-stalk  from  IJ  in.  to  2s  in.  long; 
but  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  scales 
and  seeds  of  both  forms  as  here  represented.     The  point  or 


Scales  and  Seed  of  pj 


angular  process  on  the  edge  of  the  scale  of  P.  Pence  seems 
to  be  unnatural ;  but  if  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  cone,  for  all 
its  scales  are  so  formed,  a  circumstance  possibly  owing  to 
imperfect  development.  The  seed  leaves  of  P.  excelsa  are 
from  nine  to  thirteen  in  number;  those  of  P.  Pence  from 
seven  to  ten.  To  those  who  care  to  distinguish  between  grow- 
ing plants  of  P.  Peuce  and  P.  excelsa,  or,  indeed,  any  other 
known  five-leaved  Pine,  the  bright  glossy  green  of  its  bark 
will  be  sufficient.  The  young  bark  of  P.  excelsa  is  a  dull 
glaucous  grey.  Practically  considered,  the  two  trees  differ 
greatly.  P.  Peuce  is  at  all  stages  of  much  slower  growth  than 
P.  excelsa — so  slow,  indeed,  that  planters  ordering  P.  excelsa 
with  a  view  to  plant  for  timber  would  not  thank  nurserymen 
for  substituting  for  it  the  comparatively  slow-growing  P. 
Peuce.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  probably  not  less  effective 
than  the  other,  but  it  has  a  slightly  different  habit.  It  is  of  a 
narrow,  conical  outline,  with  the  branches  denser  and  less 
spreading  than  those  of  P.  excelsa,  and  its  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  dull  green,  are  but  little  expanded.  Ic  reminds  one  more 
of  P.  monticola  than  of  any  other  Pine.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  England,  but  not  at  all  hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  P  excelsa  luxuriates      Ic  inhabits  the  mountains 


Scales  and  Seed  of  Pinna  Bscelaa. 


of  Roumelia  and  Macedonia,  where  it  forms  an  erect  tree, 
never  exceeding  60  ft  in  height.  Everything  considered,  it  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  excelsa,  but  sufficiently  well 
marked  to  deserve  a  name  to  distinguish  it  from  the  P.  excelsa 
of  Wallich,  as,  for  instance,  P.  excelsa  Peuce. 

George  Syme. 


TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
This  requires  forethought  and  preparation,  bat  when  alterations  and 
improvement3  are  decided  on,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  so  speedily  com. 
menoed  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  for  preparation  ;  therefore  the 
best  must  be  done  by  means  of  oarefal  transplanting  with  large  balls. 
The  ayatem  generally  adopted  ia  to  dig  a  trench  all  roandat  an  equal 
distance  from  the  butt  of  the  tree,  cutting  all  the  roots  clean  through. 
This  seems  right,  but  when  we  reflect  that  it  ia  the  minute  extre- 
mitiea  of  the  roots  that  absorb  and  manipulate  the  nourishment,  we 
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are  led  to  the  oonoluaion  that  if  a  few  roots  of  good  length  with 
their  numerous  rootlets  could  be  taken  up  entire,  they  would  support 
the  tree  while  new  roots  were  put  forth  from  those  out  closer  in.  A 
few  years  ago  a  difficult  operation  brought  these  things  to  my  mind, 
and  led  to  my  adopting  the  novel  plan  of  cutting  out  with  the  tree  a 
block  or  parallelogram  of  earth  three  times  the  width  of  the  stem  on 
each  side  as  far  as  the  branches  reached.  In  this  way  we  get  two 
lots  of  long  roots,  one  on  each  side,  with  numerous  undamaged  root, 
lets  ;  while  the  shape  enabled  us  to  grasp  the  projections  with  a 
home. made  rough-and-ready  pair  of  timber  tongs  with  half-bos 
ends,  not  less  than  the  block  in  length,  nor  more  than  half  its  width, 
binding  the  mass  of  earth  and  root  togethei-,  and  keeping  all  safe 
from  being  shaken  asunder  in  transitu.  Daring  the  month  of 
February  I  moved  great  numbers  of  standard  Portugal  Laurels, 
Evergreen  Oaks,  Hollies,  and  Deodars,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
old,  from  a  sheltered  situation  into  one  much  exposed.  Several,  in 
my  absence,  were  moved  during  frost,  yet,  to  my  surprise,  they  did 
not  subsequently  show  any  ill-effects  therefrom  ;  not  a  tree  suffered 
more  than  it  would  have  done  from  preparation  for  future  trans- 
planting. Directly  they  were  placed  in  position,  a  little  manure  and 
leaf-mould  were  mixed  with  the  earth  and  placed  all  round,  care 
being  taken  not  to  plant  so  deeply  as  they  were  before.  They  were 
then  thickly  mulched  with  leaf.mould  and  manure,  and  the  second 
season  they  were  all  in  robust  growth,  and  many  bearing  abundance 
of  Bowers  and  fruit.  The  length  of  the  parallelograms  should  run 
from  the  light  to  the  heavy  side  of  the  tree,  and  when  placed  in  its 
new  position  the  heavy  side  should  be  set  to  the  stormy  aspect ;  this 
induces  the  tree  to  grow  symmetrical  in  shape. — P.  Love,  in  "Field." 


EOOTS  OP  TREES  ATTACKED  BY  FUNGI. 
Most  cultivators  have,  doubtless,  occasionally  had  to  deal  with  or 
prescribe  for  trees  (both  fruit-bearing  and  ornamental),  the  roots  of 
which  are  so  infested  with  the  spores  or  long,  thread-like  filaments 
of  some  species  of  fungi  as  to  endanger  their  lives.  They  are 
jnsiduous  pests  that  slowly  but  surely  poison  their  victims.  Being 
of  so  dangerous  a  character,  every  precaution  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  when  planting  rare  or  valuable  trees  that  fungus  germs  are  not 
introduced  by  using  any  half-decayed  vegetable  substance,  such  as 
leaf-mould  or  the  sweepings  from  old  faggot  heaps.  Planting  a  young 
tree  in  the  site  just  previously  occupied  by  an  old  one  without 
thoroughly  trenching  and  intermixing  the  soil,  at  the  same  time 
picking  out  every  bit  of  soot,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be,  is  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  The  best  plan  to  adopt,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  plant  a  young  tree  where  an  old  one  previously  stood,  is  to  open 
out  a  good  hole,  say  6  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep,  and  cart  the  soil 
away  bodily,  and  bring  back  fresh  material  from  a  position  where  no 
trees  are  growing.  Many  a  young  and  valuable  tree  has  been  lost 
from  want  of  this  care,  and  if  many  a  tree  that  has  an  unhealthv 
tinge  were  examined,  fungi  would  be  found  on  its  roots.  Trees 
infested  with  fungus  will  in  nearly  ail  cases  be  found  dry  at  the 
root;  it  cannot  exist  in  a  damp  soil.  I  have  known  trees  planted 
on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  well-drained  site, 
so  subject  to  it,  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  and  replant.  The  best 
and  surest  remedy  is  water  strongly  impregnated  with  soot ;  the 
latter  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  growth  of  fungi,  and  is  beneficial  and 
strengthening  to  the  tree.  Trees  of  only  moderate  size  could  be 
taken  out  and  have  their  roots  carefully  washed  in  a  pond  or  large 
tub,  and  then  be  carefully  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Those  too  large 
to  be  lifted  should  have  a  trench  opened  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
the  trunk,  so  as  not  unnecessarily  to  mutilate  the  roots,  and  the 
trench  to  be  kept  full  of  water  until  every  particle  of  soil  is  tho- 
roughly moistened  ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  overdo  it,  as  it  must  be 
drowned  out,  and  the  soaking  with  water  ought  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times.  If  the  soil  be  poor  or  exhausted,  some  of  it  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  material,  at  any  rate,  the  trench 
should  be  filled  with  fresh  earth,  and  some  fresh  loam  should  boused 
as  a  mulching  or  top. dressing.  Just  before  growth  begins  will  be  a 
suitable  time  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  evergreen  trees.  De. 
ciduous  trees  should  be  seen  to  at  once  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of 
fungi  being  among  their  roots.  E.  Hobday. 


RE-PLANTINa  SACKVILLE  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Some  time  towards  the  close  of  last  year  Mr.  Niven  generously  offered  to 
supply  trees  gratuitously  for  re-planting  this  street  in  the  autumn  of  the 
current  year,  the  trees  being  in  the  meantime  selected  by  hira  and  pro- 
perly prepared  for  their  transfer  from  Garden  Farm  to  their  urban  home. 
J-his  offer  was  made  subject  to  certain  conditions,  some  of  which,  as  to 
transport,  providing  fresh  soil  and  labour,  were  fair  enough ;  but  there 
were  others  calculated  to  nullify  Mr.  Niven's  good  intentions.     One  of 


these  was  that  the  flagway  on  both  sides  of  the  street  should  be  widened, 
in  order  that  the  trees,  when  in  position,  would  stand  well  inside  instead  of, 
as  now,  outside  the  kerbstone.  Another  condition  was  that  neatly-fitting, 
open  gratings  should  be  provided  for  covering  a  certain  portion  of  space 
left  unflagged  round  each  tree  for  the  purpose  of  aeration  and  watering. 
There  could  be  no  question  (says  the  "Irish  Farmers'  Gazette")  that  if 
financially  feasible  these  things  would  be  highly  advantageous  ;  but  then 
the  expense  would  be  very  heavy,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  muni- 
cipal exchequer  the  Corporation  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  go  in  for 
it.  Weighed  against  this  cost,  the  free  gift  of  the  trees  would  he  only 
as  dust  in  the  balance.  As  a  consequence,  we  at  the  time  suspected  Mr. 
Niven's  offer  would  fall  through,  and  Sackville  Street  for  another  spell 
present  the  most  unhappy  example  of  municipal  arboriculture  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  We  are  glad  to  perceive,  however,  from  a  report  brought  up 
at  the  Corporation  meeting  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Niven's  offei-,  renewed, 
but  unhampered  by  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  has  been  thank- 
fully accepted.  The  only  conditions  now  imposed  by  Mr.  Niven  is 
that  the  trees  he  planted  in  October  and  be  removed  from  his  entrance- 
gate  to  their  destination  at  the  cost  of  the  Corporation,  that  body  also 
undertaking  to  procure  suitable  soil  and  pay  all  expenses  incurred  in 
planting.  So  far  so  good,  and  there  is  now  hope  that  the  second  planting 
will  not  be  like  the  first— a  wretched  failure.  Our  grounds  for  this  hope 
are,  that  there  will  this  time  be  carefully-selected  and  prepared  trees, 
young,  tidy,  well-rooted,  and  planted  at  the  right  time  :  not  ancient 
rampikes,  all  hut  destitute  of  feeders,  and  planted  at  a  season  when  the 
chances  of  success  were  all  against  them.  As  regards  the  mere  planting 
of  the  present  trees,  it  was  well  and  carefully  done,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  their  subsequent  sorry  figure.  Besides  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  trees,  the  advanced  period  of  the  spring  in  which  they 
were  planted,  the  unwholesome  influences  to  which  town  life  subjected 
them,  and  which  will,  we  apprehend,  be  always  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
success,  and  also  a  want  of  due  care  and  attention  after  they  were 
planted,  helped  towards  failure,  while  later  on  a  ruthless  and  grossly- 
ignorant  mutilation  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  such  of  thepoormiserahles 
as  were  making  a  struggle  for  life. 


Abies  Beginse  Amaliss. — Most  species  of  Abies  and  Pinus 
when  cut  down  to  the  ground  are  virtually  killed,  and  never  recover 
themselves,  as  some  other  trees  do,  by  throwing  up  fresh  shoots.  On 
Mount  Malevo,  however,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Arcadian  range, 
there  is  found  a  species  of  Abies  which  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
above-mentioned  category,  for,  no  matter  how  closely  it  may  be  cut 
down,  it  will  throw  up  a  shoot  which  will  ultimately  form  a  fine  tree. 
This  species  of  Pine  was  named  after  the  late  ex-Queen  Amalia,  the 
wife  of  the  unfortunate  King  Otho,  who  was  an  ardent  patroness  of 
horticulture  during  her  residence  in  Athens.  Many  thousands  of 
these  trees,  which  were  formerly  cut  down  and  have  since  sprung  up 
again,  are  to  be  found  on  the  slopes  of  Arcadian  and  Peloponessian 
ranges. — X.  Landeher,  Athens. 

How  the  Trees  Sufifer^White  Mites. — During  the  month  of 
June,  1877,  whilst  driving  in  the  country,  I  observed  a  Black  Poplar 
tree  evidently  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  insects ;  I  therefore 
stopped  the  vehicle,  and  got  out  to  examine.  I  found  the  tree  bored 
in  many  places  by  the  larvse  of  the  goat  moth  (Cossus  ligniperda), 
three  of  which  I  secured.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  bark  was 
loose,  and  the  sap  kept  this  quite  wet,  the  peculiar  smell  produced  by 
the  larvte  being  very  evident.  On  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark 
where  it  was  moist  with  sap,  I  found  it  covered  with  a  moving  mass, 
consisting  of  myriads  of  very  peculiar  white  mites.  About  the  middle 
of  August  I  again  visited  this  tree,  and  found  upon  and  with  the  white 
mites  a  number  of  hypopi,  but  whether  these  were  parasitic  on  the 
white  mites,  or  merely  residing  with  them,  I  was  not  able  to  determine. 
I  passed  this  tree  on  several  occasions  during  the  summer,  and  fre. 
qnently  saw  wasps  and  red  admiral  butterflies  enjoying  the  sap,  which 
kept  some  parts  of  the  tree  continually  moist. — 0.  F.  George,  Kirton 
Lindsey,  in  "  Science  Gossip." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES  AND  SHRUBS. 

leptospermum  buUatum.— This  is  a  rapid-growing,  free-flowering  wall 
shrub.  tliQ  blossoms  of  which  are  prodacel  on  the  old  wood  only.  Its  singular 
little  seed  vessels  also  render  it  interesting. — T.  Sjiith,  Jfewry. 

Large  Trees. — The  following  is  the  circumference  of  trees  at  Mamhead,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Lydst&ne  Newman,  Bart.,  the  meaBurementa  taken  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground :  Cork  tree,  14  ft.  6  in. ;  Yew,  nearly  40  ft. ;  Oak,  16  ft. ;  Ash, 
21  ft.  10  in. ;  Ilex,  16  ft.,  and  38  ft.  6  in.  at  its  largest  girth.— F.  D. 

Senecio  elseagnifolias. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  shrub  quite 
hardy  here  at  Newry,  where  it  grows  rapidly.  Its  foliage,  which  measures  2  in. 
one  way  and  U  in.  the  other,  is  glossy  green  above  and  silvery  beneath.— T. 
Smith.  [Some  very  beautiful  foliage  was  sent  us  with  this  notice— light 
glossy  green  above  and  silvery  beneath,] 
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GARDEN  TOOLS. 
A  SET  of  garden  tools,  consisting  of  a  spade,  a  fonr-tined  digging, 
fork,  a  rake,  and  a  draw-hoe,  called  Andrew's  patent  "Paxton" 
gardening  implements,  of  which  the  annexed  ia  an  illustration,  has 
been  mannfactured  by  Messrs.  Spear  &  Jackson,  of  Sheffield.  The  fol. 
lowing  advantages  are  claimed  for  them  : — The  iron  straps  with 
which  the  hand  in  ordinary  tools  continually  comes  in  contact  is 
abolished  in  these  implements,  and  a  smooth  handle,  better  adapted 
and  more  suitable  and  agreeable  to  the  hand  while  in  use,  is  substi. 
tuted ;  the  oofer  and  rivets  on  the  face  of  tho  spade  is  also  dispensed 
with,  thus  securing  a  smooth  level  surface,  which  prevents  all  aocn- 
mulation  of  earth,  and  allows  the  spade  to  work  easier  and  to  keep 
more  cleanly.     Being  divested  of  the  iron  straps  and  shaft  at  the 


neck,  the  earth  is  penetrated  deeper  and  with  greater  ease,  and  there 
being  no  clogging,  tho  work  is  accomplished  with  greater  facility 
and  less  labour  than  would  othewise  be  the  case.  Altogether  they 
are  improvements  on  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  have  hitherto 
seen.  They  are  made  of  solid  cast  steel,  are  convenient  to  use,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  excellent  tools. 


The  Witloof  or  Flemish.  Endive. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  French  Sooiete  Centrale  d'Horticulture  several  members  exhibited 
specimens  of  the  Witloot  or  Flemish  Endive,  a  new  variety  of  ealad 
plant  lately  introduced  into  France.  M.  Poinet-Delau,  gardener  to 
M.  Leduc,  of  Puteaux,  showed  a  dozen  fine  heads,  the  leaves  of  which 
had  grown  in  a  fortnight  under  a  layer  of  dead  leaves.  M.  Poinet. 
Delau  gives  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  this 
plant  which  he  has  adopted,  and  fcnnd  to  succeed  admirably  :    From 


May  15  to  June  15  he  sows  the  seed  in  lines  8  in.  apart  in  good 
garden  soil,  previously  well  mannred,  for  it  ia  necessary  that  the 
roots  should  be  well  developed  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  result.  When 
suflSciently  grown  the  rows  are  thinned  out,  leaving  spaces  of  about 
4  in.  between  each  plant,  taking  care  to  leave  only  those  which  are 
of  a  globular  habit.  Hoeing  and  watering  should  be  performed  when 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August  M.  Poinet-Delau 
cuts  off  the  outer  leaves.  When  wanted  for  use  the  plants  are  taken 
np,  the  roots  trimmed  down  to  about  8  in.  in  length,  and  the  leaves 
to  within  from  2  in.  to  <li  in.  of  the  collar,  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  They  are  then  planted  upright  in  a  frame  in  a  bed  of 
dead  leaves,  covering  them  over  with  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the 
depth  of  8  in.  The  frame  is  then  shut,  and  covered  up  with  straw 
mats  should  tho  weather  be  cold.  In  a  fortnight  the  plants  will  be 
ready  for  gathering,  the  transplanting  being  kept  up  every  fortnight 
throughout  the  season.  The  waste  leaves  and  roots  may  be  given  to 
rabbits.  These  little  animals  are  excessively  fond  of  all  parts  of  the 
Witloof,  and  thrive  well  on  this  kind  of  food,  so  that  every  part  of 
this  plant  may  be  utilised.  M.  Poinet-Delau  was  awarded  a  seoond- 
class  prize  by  the  Society  for  the  excellent  specimens  which  he  exhi. 
bited,  M.  Sirvy  also  showed  some  inne  heads  of  Witloof  which  had 
simply  been  placed  in  sand  in  a  cellar  for  six  weeks,  in  which  time 
they  had  produced  an  excellent  ball  of  succulent  leaves.  The  ease 
with  which  an  abundant  supply  of  good  salad  material  may  be  obtained 
at  any  time,  almost  without  expense  or  trouble,  ought  to  make  the 
Witloof  one  of  our  most  popular  and  widely  grown  salad  plants. 


SPRING-SOWN  ONIONS. 
The  most  favourable  season  for  sowing  main  crops  of  Onions 
being  now  at  hand,  and  as  much  of  their  future  success 
depends  on  the  previous  preparation  of  the  soil,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  routine  which  I  have  found  to  be  successful  may  be 
serviceable.  Although,  as  a  rule,  I  find  hard  and  fast  methods, 
as  regards  rotation  of  crops,  neither  profitable  nor  practicable, 
we  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Onions  ;  we  invariably 
follow  the  main  crop  of  Celery  with  them,  as  the  preparation 
necessary  for  that  crop  leaves  the  ground  in  good  condition 
and  vacant  at  the  proper  season  for  sowing.  The  ground,  after 
a  crop  of  Celery,  owing  to  the  deep  cultivation  and  exposure 
to  atmospheric  influences  which  ib  received  during  the  winter, 
is  in  the  very  best  condition  for  being  levelled  down  by  the 
end  of  February,  when  a  dressing  of  pigeon's  manure  or  other 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  is  applied  and  forked  in,  the  surface 
being  left  rough,  until  the  first  or  second  week  in  March,  when, 
choosing  a  fine  dry  day,  a  good  dressing  of  soot  is  spread 
on  the  ground  and  raked  in  ;  the  ground  is  then  trodden  firmly 
all  over  and  raked  level,  the  rows  are  marked  off  1  ft.  apart, 
and  very  shallow  drills  are  drawn  with  a  triangular  hoe. 
If  the  seed  be  good,  it  can  scarcely  be  sown  too  thinly, 
for  all  superfluous  growth  that  has  to  be  removed  at  thin- 
ning time  is  so  much  loss  to  the  main  crop.  After  sowing, 
the  drills  are  trodden  in  and  the  beds  lightly  raked  over. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  themselves,  a  Dutch  hoe  is 
run  between  the  rows,  and  repeated  at  intervals,  to  keep 
down  weeds ;  the  rows  are  hand- weeded,  and  the  plants  thinned 
to  their  proper  distance  apart,  which  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  whether  large  specimens  are  required  or  only  a  full  crop 
of  medium -sized  bulbs  for  ordinary  use  ;  the  latter  is  prefer- 
able, and  in  that  case  the  plants  may  be  left  from  3  in.  to  6  in. 
apart  in  the  row.  When  in  full  growth,  a  top-dressing  of 
soot  is  highly  beneficial,  and  by  adopting  the  above  routine  we 
seldom  have  any  loss  from  the  Onion  fly,  although  it  has 
of  late  years  been  exceptionally  destructive  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  have  grown  the  following  sorts  with  good  results, 
viz.,  James's  Keeping,  one  of  the  very  best,  Nuneham  Park, 
Reading,  Deptford,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  and  Danver's 
Yellow.  As  soon  as  growth  is  quite  completed,  the  whole  crop 
is  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  beds,  keeping  them  stirred  with 
a  wooden  rake  on  fine  dry  days  until  the  outer  skin  is  tho- 
roughly crisp  and  dry,  when,  a  favourable  period  being  selected, 
they  are  stored  in  cool,  airy  lofts  or  sheds,  and  cleared  and 
sorted  as  required.  If  well  ripened,  the  late  sorts  will  keep 
until  the  autumn-sown  crops  are  fit  for  use.  After  the  crop  is 
cleared  off  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  manure  is  applied 
and  dug  in  deeply,  and  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  is  planted 
on  ib  about  the  first  week  in  October.  James  Gboom. 
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SEED  BEDS  AND  SEED  SOWING. 
The  majority  of  kitchen  gardens,  owing  to  the  wetness  and  mildness 
of  the  season,  are  already  so  fully  stocked  with  slugs,  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  the  growth  ot  seeds.  It  is  astonishing  how  intensely 
conservative  most  cultivators  are  in  all  matters  relating  to  sowing 
and  planting.  Seeds  are  not  seldom  sown  on  the  same  day  and  in 
the  same  place,  be  the  weather  or  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
what  they  may.  This  is  altogether  wrong.  All  such  matters  should 
be  more  determined  by  conditions  than  times.  The  more  haste  the 
less  speed  is  often  verified  in  the  sowing  of  seeds  in  the  open  air, 
and  for  this  obvious  reason — that  the  loss  of  a  crop  is  always  a  loss 
of  time  as  well  as  of  seed.  Every  day  that  seed  lies  longer  in  the 
ground  than  is  necessary  for  its  germination,  through  being  sown 
under  unfavourable  circumstances,  increases  the  risks  of  its  inj  ury  and 
final  loss.  The  greatest  seed-killer  in  the  world  is  a  cold,  ungenial, 
wet  seed  bed,  filled  full  of  black  slugs  and  other  seed-eating  pests. 
But  what  easier  or  wiser  than  to  at  once  baulk  the  slugs  and 
forward  such  plants  as  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Lettuces,  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Potatoes,  &c.,  by  sowing  them  in  pots, 
pans,  boxes,  or  in  the  soil  itself  in  pits,  frames,  the  floors  of  orchard 
houses,  or  other  places  ?  Whilst  such  seeds  are  vegetating  in  safety 
under  these  favourable  conditions,  the  seed  beds  and  their  living 
occupants  should  be  treated  to  a  few  dressings  of  hot  lime,  bitter 
soot,  or  sharp  coal-ashes  or  burnt  marl.  These  will  help  to  clear  the 
soil  of  pests  and  improve 
its  condition,  so  that  by  the 
time  the  plants  are  suffici- 
ently advanced  to  be  planted 
out,  the  ground  will  be  fit  to 
receive  them.  Fortunately, 
such  main  crops  as  Onions 
seldom  suffer  much  or  at  all 
from  slugs.  On  some  wet 
soils  they  are,  however, 
injured  by  worms,  which 
drag  them  underground  in 
a  young  state  in  great  num. 
bers.  In  such  localities 
Onions  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  other 
seeds  specified,  and  planted 
out  when  well  up.  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Had. 
ishes  do  not  transplant  well, 
and  fortunately  the  first 
does  not  dislike  the  wet, 
and  sings  are  not  so  fond  of 
Carrots  as  of  Peas,  Bras- 
sicas,  Lettuces,  &c  ;  besides, 
April  is  time  enough  for  the 
main  crop  of  Carrots.  Peas 
have  suffered  exceedingly 
this  winter ;  so  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  those  sown  in 
November  have  disappeared 
almost  wholly  in  some 
gardens.  This  is  really  of  little  moment,  except  as  regards  the  loss  of 
the  seed.  Peas  sown  now,  and  planted  out  when  a  few  inches  high 
early  in  March,  will  generally  be  fit  to  gather  quite  as  early  as  those 
sown  in  November.  The  crop,  too,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  more  regular  and 
equally  prolific.  The  soil  is  much  fresher,  sweeter,  drier,  and  in  all 
respects  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  such  as  has  been  under 
crop  all  ^vinter.  Of  course  such  seeds  as  the  first  crop  ot  Celery, 
Tomatoes,  &c.,  are  always  raised  in  heat.  The  object  ot  these  remarks 
is  not  to  suggest  what  to  sow,  but  to  urge  a  departure  from  the  usual 
mode  and  place  of  sowing  hardy  vegetables  at  this  season.  Time, 
strength,  money,  and  health  are  gained  by  sowing  in  artificial  seed 
beds  when  the  earth  is  stocked  with  slugs,  chilled  by  cold,  and  soaked 
with  water.  Seed  beds  in  open  quarters  for  such  main  crops  as  Car- 
rots, Onions,  Parsnips,  Early  Turnips,  Spinach,  Radishes,  Potatoes, 
&o.,  may  also  be  vastly  improved  by  careful  earth  culture.  Early 
autumnal  cultivation  and  thorough  drainage  are  the  best  prepara- 
tions for  a  good  spring  or  summer  seed  bed.  Ground  laid  up  rough 
in  autumn  forms  a  distasteful  lair  for  slugs  and  worms,  and  becomes 
warm,  dry,  and  mellow,  in  a  word,  a  model  seed  bed  under  the  first 
breath  of  spring.  Even  this  favourable  state  may  be  heightened  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  loads  of  burnt  earth  or  charred  refuse.  Bot. 
toming  the  seed  drills  or  seed  beds  with  such  matters,  and  also  apply. 
ing  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  similar  substances  over  the  seeds,  is  the 
best  antidote  tor  insect  pests,  as  well  as  the  most  kindly  and  genial 
help  to  the  germination  and  early  growth  of  seeds.  No  doubt  all 
this  is  more  trouble  than  the  mere  casting  of  seeds  from  the  bags 


into  the  ground,  whether  it  be  sour  or  sweet,  wet  or  dry,  warm  or 
cold,  clean  or  foul.  But  in  the  matter  ot  seed-sowing  it  is  emphatic- 
ally true  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  Success 
in  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables  rests  upon  the  proper 
rearing  of  seeds,  and  this  can  hardly  be  achieved  in  seasons  like  the 
present  without  the  adoption  of  some  such  conserving  and  stimu- 
lating expedients  as  those  here  noted.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Vegetable  Plants  of  Greece. — Besides  the  ordinary  vegetables 
grown  in  gardens,  amongst  which  the  Artichoke  holds  the  first  place, 
in  oooipany  with  ordinary  Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes  (Convolvulus 
Batatas),  Tomatoes,  Aubergines,  &o.,  a  large  number  of  vegetable 
plants  growing  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  round  Athens  are 
collected  by  poor  women  and  children  and  sold  in  the  streets  and 
markets  as  Chickweed  and  Groundsel  are  in  London  and  Paris. 
They  are  bought  largely  by  the  common  people,  and  either 
Btewed  with  meat  in  the  national  pot-au-feu,  or  eaten  as  salads. 
Amongst  them  are  several  plants  used  medicinally.  The  most 
common  of  them  are  Chicory  (called  "Radikia"  by  the  modern 
Athenians),  Common  Mallow,  Raphanus  sylvestris  (a  kind  of  Radish), 
Spinach,  Caucalis,  Sorrel,  Fennel,  Water  Mint,  Asparagus,  Cress, 
and  Portnlaca  oleracea,  the  latter  being  a  favourite  salad  with  all 
classes  ot  the  community.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  through  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
the  gatherers,  poisonous  and 
wholesome  plants  are 
plucked  together.  Some 
time  since,  in  one  of  the 
small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Greece,  four  children 
were  poisoned  through  eat. 
inga  quantityofHyoscyamus 
which  had  been  gathered  in 
mistake  for  a  salad  plant. 
Conium  maculatum  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  poisonous  in 
the  East  as  it  is  in  the  West. 
The  porters  ot  Constanti. 
nople  eat  it  in  large  quan. 
titles  as  a  salad  with  oil  and 
vinegar  without  feeling  any 
bad  effects. — X.Landereh, 
Athens. 

Scarcity  of  White 
Spanish  Onion  Seed. — A 
reference  to  seed  lists  will 
show  that  there  has  been 
an  advance  of  something 
like  50  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  seed  ot  this  popular 
Onion,  owing  to  the  defec. 
tive  harvest  of  last  year. 
This   rise  in  price  is  attri. 

butable    to   the    fact    that 

our  seedsmen  depend  mainly 
on  the  produce  of  their  own  country,  and  when  there  comes  a 
scarcity  prices  range  higher.  It  is  from  Bedfordshire,  and 
especially  the  districts  ot  Sandy  and  Bedford,  that  the  chief 
supplies  of  Onion  seed  are  drawn.  There  are  some  growers 
on  a  large  extent,  and  many  cottagers  and  others  grow  their  piece  of 
Onions  for  seed.  When  there  happens  a  good  season,  and  the 
sample  is  of  the  best  quality,  a  bushel  ot  Onion  seed  will  weigh 
from  37  lb.  to  39  lb.,  inferior  samples  35  lb.  to  36  lb.  To  show  the 
large  amount  of  seed  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  twenty  years  ago  one  ot  the  wholesale  seed 
houses,  and  that  not  the  largest,  used  to  put  together  250  bushels  of 
seed  as  the  first  bulk.  This  would  be  done  early  in  December,  and 
be  quite  exhausted  by  the  end  of  February. — D. 

How  Celery  is  Blanched. — Those  who  follow  the  advice  given 
by  Mr.  Fish  at  p.  154,  to  grow  their  Celery  to  full  size  first  and 
blanch  it  afterward",  will  think,  in  the  end,  that  it  had  been  better 
it  they  had  put  up  with  the  worms  than  attempted  to  combat  them 
by  such  means.  Mr.  Fish  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Celery 
cannot  be  blanched,  or  made  fit  to  eat  as  a  salad  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  size  first.  To  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  progressive  system  of  earthing  up  simply  means 
no  crop.  It  is  not  the  leaves  that  are  covered  at  the  time  of  earthing 
up  that  are  blanched  fit  for  use,  but  those  that  push  afterwards,  and 
which  never  see  the  light,  and  this,  I  thought,  every  practical  gardener 
was  well  aware  ot.  I  would  not  recommend  earthing  np  too  soon 
but  it  should  be  commenced  long  before  the  plants  have  grown  to  full 
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size.  If  better  authority  than  mine  be  needed  on  thia  point,  I  refer 
your  readers  to  Mr.  Robert  Thompaon  in  the  "  Gardenera'  Aaaiatant," 
where,  in  speaking  on  thia  very  subject,  he  Bays,"So  it  ia  with  Celery. 
The  part  of  it  which  we  do  not  grow  in  the  dark  cannot  be  blanched, 
as  it  should  be,  white,  criap,  and  tender,  by  any  subsequent  secluaion 
from  the  light.  This,  we  think,  ia  sufficient  proof  against  the  practice 
of  allowing  Celery  to  grow  nearly  to  its  full,  and  then  earthing  it  up 
at  once."  I  fail  also  wholly  to  see  how  the  late  earthing  up  of  the 
plants  can  in  any  way  prevent  the  white  worms  he  speaka  of,  and  by 
which  I  apprehend  he  meana  the  maggot  of  the  Celery  fly  or  those  of 
some  of  the  other  enemiea  of  the  Celery,  leaving  out  snails 
and  slugs.  The  first  begins  its  ravagea  almost  as  soon  aa  the  plants 
are  put  out  or  as  soon  as  the  eggs  of  the  fly  are  hatched,  and  which 
are  deposited  upon  the  leaves  in  the  first  instance  ;  hence  it  follows 
that  the  longer  the  plants  are  left  unearthed  the  greater  the  deatrno- 
tion  is  likely  to  be  from  the  worms. — Chef. 


STORING   ROOTS. 

Mb.  Gilbert's  remarks  (see  p.  154)  on  this  subject  are  quite  right. 
To  maintain  roots  sound  in  quality  and  sweet  in  flavour,  store  them 
in  moderate  quantities  in  the  open  air.  On  the  other  hand,  mass 
storing  in  dry  earth  or  sand  ia  the  surest  meana  of  drawing  out 
quality  and  ruining  flavour.  Roota  stored  in  maasea  frequently 
undergo  a  speoiea  of  decompoaition,  while  dry  earth  or  aand  extracts 
no  small  part  of  their  sweetest  juices.  Thia  applies  to  Potatoes  as 
much,  or  more,  than  to  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  or  other  roots; 
in  fact,  many  of  the  marvellous  diflerenoea  in  quality  observed 
among  Potatoes  of  the  same  varieties  in  different  localities  originate 
as  much,  or  more,  in  modes  of  storing  as  in  varieties  of  aoil  or  diver, 
sities  of  culture.  The  nutty  flavour  so  much  prized  in  Potatoes 
cannot  be  long  preserved  unless  they  are  stored  in  the  earth.  The 
old-fashioned  mode  of  storing  in  narrow  pits  was  far  preferable  to 
the  modern  ones  of  cellar,  loft,  or  bin  storing.  The  only  mistake 
about  the  pit  was  the  covering  with  straw  Immediately  over  the 
Potatoea,  which  often  imparted  a  musty  flavour.  Of  course  the 
straw  covering  was  convenient  as  regards  facilitating  the  removal  of 
the  Potatoea  from  the  pit.  But  better  far  spend  a  little  more  time 
in  removing  the  Potatoes  than  ruin  their  flavour.  If  straw  be  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  over  a  layer  of  earth,  to  exclude  wet  and  frost ; 
not  under  the  soil,  next  the  Potatoes.  Aa  to  the  earth  running 
through  and  among  the  tubers,  the  more  in  reason  that  occura  the 
better.  It  separatea  the  Potatoes,  and  thus  conserves  their  flavour, 
and  also,  perhaps,  preserves  them  from  disease.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  it  is  a  great  miatake  to  air.dry  Potatoes  when  lifted.  The 
Potato  rind  ia  sensitive  to  the  touch  and  largely  porous  to  atmo- 
spheric air  when  first  turned  out  of  the  ground  ;  the  air  thus  sweeps 
quality  out,  and  is  often  loaded  with  fungus  spores  and  other  germs 
of  disease,  which  could  hardly  find  a  more  favourable  seed. bed  than 
the  moist  surface  of  a  newly-raised  Potato  rind.  To  prevent  such 
seeds  from  being  sown,  and  a'so  the  flavour  of  the  tubers  from  being 
dissipated,  cover  them  with  earth  the  moment  they  are  lifted,  and 
keep  them  covered  till  eaten.  D.  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Early  Sown  Brussels  Sprouts. — We  do  not  find  that  Braaaels  Sprouts  are 
much  appreciated  before  October,  and  they  can  be  easily  had  in  fine  condition 
then  from  sowings  made  in  the  open  border  in  March.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  sowing  them  under  gla'a,  and  the  space  may  be  better  utilised  with  tender 
crops.— J.  G. 

Early  Peas.— William  I.  and  Kingleader  are  now  from  3  in.  to  i  in. 
high.  They  were  sown  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  have  received  no  pro- 
tection of  any  kind,  except  what  was  needed  to  be  done.  The  seed  had  to 
be  rolled  in ;  it  had  to  be  coated  with  red  lead  to  keep  nS  mice  when  breaking  ; 
^  Id.  of  coal-ashes  had  to  be  put  into  the  ground  to  keep  off  slags ;  and,  lastly, 

hree  strings  of  worsted  had  to  be  used  to  keep  away  the  sparrows.-  R. 
GiLBBBT,  Burghley. 

Th%  Wrong  Ideal.— A  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries,  in  an  otherwise 
excellent  article  on  Brussels  Sprouts,  says,  "  My  heaii,  ideal  of  a  plant  of 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  as  follows  :— It  should  be  fully  4  ft.  high  and  studded  with 
Sprouts  the  size  of  a  small  Orange."  In  the  native  land  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  in  other  places  where  this  vegetable  is  a  favourite,  it  is  preferred  small  and 
green.  A  hard  little  body,  the  "  size  of  a  small  Orange,"  is  far  from  what  the 
Brasaels  Sprout  ought  to  be ;  some  harm  is  done  in  the  aim  to  get  everything 
as  big,  as  full  of  sugar,  or  as  circular  as  possible.- V. 

The  Conqueror  Tomato-- Prof .  Beal  finds  the  Conqueror  the  earliest  out  of 
a  large  number  tried  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  form  and 
ripening  of  the  Hathaway  are  almost  perfection,  but  it  has  proved  a  moderate 
bearer.  He  prefers  the  Trophy  for  a  late  sort. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
February  19. 
The  most  attractive  subjects  shown  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  groups 
of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams,  and  Wills.  With  these  and 
other  choice  plants,  together  with  large  quantities  of  well  grown  florists' 
flowers,  the  whole  of  the  available  space  in  the  Council  room  was  com- 
pletely filled. 

Pirst-claps  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Haemanthus  rapestria  (BuU).^A  species  furnished  with  large 
heads  of  flame-coloured  inflorescence,  borne  on  stout  stalks  from  6  in.  to 
9  in.  in  height. 

C.yclamen  White  Beauty  (James). — -1  good-habited  kind,  be- 
longing to  the  Persian  section,  bearing  large,  pure  white  blossoms,  beau- 
tifully scented. 

Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  cooeinea  (Williams). — A  fine 
variety,  bearing  whorls  of  deep  rosy-crimson  blossoms. 

Cyclamen  Rosy  Morn  (H.  B.  Smith).— A  fine  kind,  bearing 
large  flowers  of  a  rosy-pink  colour. 

Cyclamen  persieum  roseum  grandiflorum.  (Edmonds).— A 
dwarf-growing  variety,  with  marbled  foliage  and  large  and  beautiful 
rose-coloured  blossoms. 

Botanical  commendations  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  for 
Aerides  vandarum  ;  also  to  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons  for  Saccolabium 
Caloeolaro,  a  rare  Orchid,  bearing  small  waxy  flowers  from  the  base  of 
the  plant. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — In  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection  of  Orchids 
was  a  fine  example  of  Angraecum  sesquipedalesuperbum,  bearing  very 
large  ivory-white  flowers ;  a  richly-coloured  Cypripedium  Harrisianum  ; 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  beautiful  white-flowered  Cattleya  Trian^  ; 
Odontoglossum  Roezli  album  ;  Lielia  Pilcheri  alba,  and  a  richly-coloured 
variety  of  Onoidium  Forbesi.  Associated  with  these  were  also  well 
flowered  examples  of  the  peculiar  Masdevallia  Chimtera,  Cyrtochilum 
raaculatura ;  and  the  unique  Angriesum  citratum  ;  from  the  same  firm 
also  came  a  good  plant  of  the  brightly  flowered  Haemanthus  cinnabarinus, 
in  good  condition,  and  the  beautifully-spotted  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrae,  called  maoulatum.  Mr.  John  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  South 
Kensington,  sent  an  attractive  group  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
Mosses.  In  Mr.  Williams'  group  were  good  examples  of  Dendrobium 
superbiens,  Cypripedium  Maulei,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  and  the 
curious,  but  beautifully-coloured  Trichopilia  suavis,  Odontoglossum 
odoratum,  and  several  good  varieties  of  0.  Alexaudroe.  A  panful  of 
plants  of  Habrothamnus  elegans  argenteus  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Williams,  who  had,  moreover,  a  group  of  Solanum  hybridum  (Empress), 
some  beautiful  Chinese  Primulas,  and  a  brilliantly-coloured  plant  of  the 
new  Crotou  falcatum.  Prom  Mr.  Winn,  Wood  Street,  Birmingham,  came 
one  of  the  most  beautifully-spotted  varieties  of  0.  Alexandrse  we  have 
yet  seen ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  gardener  to  P.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Uxbridge,  sent 
four  finely-flowered  specimens  of  Daphne  iadica  rubra.  A  brilliant 
crimson-flowered  Amaryllis,  named  Temeraire,  was  shown  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  J.  P.  Boscawen,  and  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Cau- 
nell  furnished  examples  of  the  salmon  and  white-coloured  varieties  of 
Vesuvius  Pelargonium,  and  also  the  scarlet-purple  kind  called  Dr.  Denny. 
Several  good  seedling  Snowdrops  were  shown  by  Mr.  Melville,  Dunrobin 
Castle,  and  a  white-flowered  Camellia  named  Ninfa  Egeria  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  An  excellent  group  of  Persian 
Cyclamens  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  exhibitions  of 
the  same  plant  also  came  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  Hayes.  Messrs.  John  Standrsh  &  Co.,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ascot,  sent  well-flowered  specimens  of  Chorozema  eordatum 
splendens,  several  Palms,  Roses,  and  a  dozen  potfuls  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
each  containing  no  fewer  than  100  well-developed  flower-spikes.  Mr.  James, 
gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  furnished  an  attractive  group 
of  seedling  Cinerarias,  remarkable  for  their  bright  colours  and  dwarf 
habit.  From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons  came  an  extensive  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  Camellias,  consisting  of  all  the  best  known  sorts  of  all  colours. 
Mr.  OUerhead,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Peek,  Bai-t.,  sent  a  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum Alexandras,  on  one  spike  of  which  there  were  thirteen  unusually 
large  waxy-looking  blossoms.  A  beautiful  plant  of  Kentia  macrocarpa 
came  from  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea. 


The  Fnlham  Nursery.— It  is  stated  (sse  p.  136)  that  we  are  preparing 
trees  for  removal  on  account  of  the  ground  being  shortl.v  required  for  a  railway. 
This  is  not  quite  correct.  It  is  true  there  is  a  project  in  hand  to  briEg  a  railway 
to  Fulham,  which,  if  it  comes,  will  take  a  small  portion  ofjmy  nursery,  but  not 
all  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  now  preparing  trees  for  removal .  This  we 
are  doing  for  quite  a  different  purpose,  viz.,  because  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  my  lease  of  the  'portion  of  the  ground  which  is  not  my  own  expires,  and 
may  not  be  renewed,  and  I  am  anxious  that  a  few  of  our  fine  and  scarce  speci- 
mens may  then  be  in  a  fit  state  to  transplant. — Robert  Osboeh" 

Me.  GiADSTOTTE  Considers  Tew  the  moat  difficult  tree  to  fell ;  next  come  Beech 
and  Ash.,  Oak,  though  very  hard,  fells  well ;  but  the  easiest  of  all  is  Spanish 
Chestnut. , 
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KETINOSPOKA  ERIOOIDES  A  MISNOMEE. 
I  WOULD  again  remind  Mr.  Meehan  (see  p.  155)  that  I  heartily 
agree  with  him  in  considering  the  above  name  a  misnomer  for  the 
Rochester  seedling,  Thuja  occidentalia  ericoides.  What  is  known  in 
Britain  as  R.  ericoides  was  considered  by  Parlatore  to  be  a  variety  of 
R.  squarrosa  (Sieb.  and  Zucc),  and  in  so  classifying  it  he  may  have 
been  right.  They,  however,  differ  considerably  in  their  juvenescent 
conditions.  The  leaves  of  squarrosa  are  generally  in  opposite  pairs, 
but  occasionally  in  whorls  of  three  ;  those  of  ericoides  are  generally 
in  whorls  of  three,  but  not  unfrequently  in  opposite  pairs — according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  branch  or  brauohlet  to  which  they  are  attached. 
I  may  also  state  that  the  male  flowers  of  the  latter  are  of  a  beau, 
tiful  red  colour.  Has  Mr.  Meehan  ever  seen  a  red  flower  on  any  of 
the  varieties  of  Thuja  oocidentalis  or  on  any  Juniper  ?  The  R. 
ericoides,  of  the  United  States  is  known  here  as  Thuja  oocidentalis 
ericoides  of  which  a  twig  was  sent  me,  received  from  Mr.  Meehan. 
Its  leaves  are  similar  in  shape  and  disposition  on  the  branch  to  the 
illustration  of  the  plant  (B.  jnniperoides)  which  gave  rise  to  this 
discussion.  But,  independent  of  that,  they  are  essentially  distinct. 
There  are  other  forms  belonging  to  distinct  genera — aye,  belonging 
to  different  tribes — that  have  juvenescent  leaves  similar  in  shape  and 
disposition  to  those  already  named.  Such  an  one  is  Widdringtonia 
cupressoidea.  So  closely  does  it  resemble  Thuja  occidentalis 
ericoides,  that  even  people  well  informed  in  such  matters  would  have 
acme  difficulty  in  saying  which  was  which.  This  being  the  case, 
why  does  not  Mr.  Meehan  call  this  plant  T.  occidentalis  ericoides  ? 
"  Arbor-vitsBS  have  their  leaves  in  pairs,  as  Mr.  Syme's  drawing  has." 
A  one-year-old  seedling  of  T.occidentalis,now  before  me,  has  its  leaves 
in  fours,  threes,  and  twos ;  and  the  juvenescent  leaves  of  T.  gigantea 
are  nearly  always  in  fours ;  but,  as  in  all  the  Cupressineaa,  the 
number  of  aggregate  leaves  varies  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  species,  the  individual,  or,  indeed,  the  vigour  of  the  individual 
twigs  of  a  plant.  We  are  told  that  "  polymorphic  Junipers  are 
easily  known,  when  carrying  on  through  life  their  juvenescent  form, 
by  having  their  leaves  in  whorls  of  three."  If  this  were  a  constant 
character,  there  would  be  less  diflloulty  experienced  in  determining 
them ;  but,  although  three  in  a  whorl  is  the  normal  number,  four 
and  two  are  not  uncommon.  A  branch  of  J.  communis  before  me 
has  its  leaves  in  whorls  of  four,  while  on  the  weak  laterals  they  are 
in  threes.  Mr.  Meehan  may,  perhaps,  learn  some  day  to  place  less 
faith  in  the  number  of  leaves  in  a  whorl  on  the  branches  of  the 
Cupressineas,  as  a  specific  or  generic  character,  than  he  seems  to  do 
at  present.  Those  who  have  studied  these  matters  moat  find  that 
the  number  varies  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  the  portion  of  the 
plant  on  which  they  are  found,  and  therefore  they  place  little 
reliance  on  this  point  as  a  character  for  classification.  With  such, 
the  shape  and  internal  structure  of  the  leaves  take  precedence  to  the 
number  of  them  in  a  whorl.  Contrary  to  what  I  have  written, 
Mr.  Meehan  states  that  "  R.  juuiperoides  of  the  trade  is  a  Juniper 
which  has  simply  retained  its  juvenescent  character,"  i.  e.,  that  it 
has  leaves  in  whorls  of  three.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
name  of  the  species  of  Juniper  represented,  also  where  it  is  a  native 
of,  or,  if  a  garden  variety,  where  and  when  it  originated. 

Geo.  Svme. 


Closed  Gates  at  Kew.  —  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
authorities  at  Kew  object  to  opening  the  gardens  early  for  this 
reason  :  they  admit]  they  are  for  public  instrnction,  and  therefore 
the  more  the  public  can  see  of  them  the  better.  Yes,  but,  say  the 
authorities,  that  is  all  very  well ;  but  when  is  the  work  in  the  houses 
to  be  done  if  the  public  be  admitted  early  ?  Now,  I  know  from  sis 
years'  experience  in  the  houses  at  Kew,  that  there  is  no  validity  in 
this  objection.  When  I  first  went  to  Kew,  I  re.potted  the  whole  of 
the  plants  in  the  Cactus  House,  and  never  stopped  for  the  public  ; 
neither  did  they  hinder  me.  The  same,  I  know,  is  done  in  the  Palm 
House,  the  Pern  House,  the  new  Range.and  the  new  Temperate  House. 
If  at  any  time  we  were  obliged  to  stop  up  a  part  of  a  walk,  the 
public  did  not  complain.  As  to  extra  labour,  anyone  acquainted 
with  Kew  knows  that  there  is  always  enough ;  for  what  two  men 
have  to  do  in  a  private  place,  three  are  provided  at  Kew.  Then,  as 
to  the  scientific  work  done  in  the  gardens  for  the  colonies, 
that  is  all  done  in  the  propagating  pits,  and  they  are  always 
private. — J.  Ckoucher,  late  Foreman  of  the  Pro;pagating  Department, 
^c,  Royal  Qardens,  Kew. 

Azalea  mollis. — I  have  at  present  a  quantity  of  seedling  Azaleas 
of  the  Mollis  section  crossed  with  Azalea  sinensis,  and  they  are 
shewing  fine  trusses  of  flower  that  vary  in  colour  from  golden-yellow 
through  the  intermediate  shade  of  copper  and  buff.  By  crossing 
with  A.  sinensis,  the  flowers  are  larger  and  better  shaped  than  those 
of  the  type  that  I  grow,  which  consist  of  Consul  Peoher,  Isabella 
Van  Houtte,  Madame  Legrele,  Baron  Rothschild,  EbenezerPyke,  and 


Madame  Van  Houtte.  I  had  these  varieties  from  Belgium  when  they 
were  first  sent  out.  I  have  now  grown  them  for  several  years,  and  I 
find  that  as  decorative  plants  during  the  winter  months  they  are 
invaluable.  They  can  be  had  in  flower  with  very  little  forcing  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  in  a  cold  greenhouse  they  will  flower  early  in 
the  spring,  keeping  up  a  succession  ;  and  amongst  other  plants  their 
showy  trusses  and  peculiar  colours  make  a  grand  display.  As  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  borders  and  shrab. 
beries  in  quantities  along  with  Ghent  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. 
In  pots  I  find  them  to  grow  well  in  a  light  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  good  peaty  soil  that  would 
suit  Rhododendrons  would  likewise  suit  them. — William  Tillery, 
Welleck. 


OBITUARY. 

John  Keynes  died  at  Salisbury  on  Sunday  last,  the  17th  inst.,  in  hi 
seventy-third  year.  Mr.  Keynes,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  flowers,  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  florist  by  cultivating  Pinks  and  Carnations;  and 
well  do  we  remember  the  fine  examples  of  both  which  he  showed  at 
Chiswick  in  days  gone  by.  He  next  directed  his  attention  to  Dahlias,  of 
which  he  was  not  only  a  skilful  cultivator,  but  a  most  successful  raiser  of 
new  kinds,  many  of  his  earliest  seedlings  still  occupying  foremost  places 
in  even  the  best  collections  of  the  present  day.  No  longer  ago  than  last 
year  eight  of  his  seedling  Dahlias  obtained  certificates.  Of  late  years, 
however,  his  attention  has  been  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  Roses  and 
Rose  growing ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  well  he  succeeded  with  the 
queen  of  flowers,  we  may  mention  that  one  year,  not  very  long  ago,  he 
carried  off  first  prizes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  every  class  in  which  he 
showed.  Both  in  pubUc  and  private  life  Mr.  Keynes  was  much  respected 
for  his  straightforwardness,  aud  for  the  earnestness  and  vigour  with 
which  he  carried  through  whatever  he  undertook. 

The  death,  at  Orleans,  is  announced  of  M.  de  Laage  de  Meux,  aged 
ninety-three.  He  it  was  who  first  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  desert  region  of  the  Sologne. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

ABtirrhinutli  procumbeus. — This,  when  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse,  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  and 
yields  numerous  whitish  blossoms  all  through  the  winter. — S. 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum.— ''"W.E.G."  must  have  fallen  into  moro 
than  one  error  respecting  this  very  beautiful  plant.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Pine  Apple  family  (Bromeliads),  bat  to  the  Spiderworts 
(Commelynaceffi) ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  seed  freely  I  admit,  but  I  have 
raised  young  plants  from  both  self -fertilized  seed,  and  also  from  seed  obtained 
by  means  of  artificial  fertilization.  Seed-bearing,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  great 
a  rariety  as  your  correspondent  would  lead  us  to  beUeve. — W.  H.  Q. 

Artificial  Mauur  es- — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  n^hat  proportion  of  guano, 
ashes,  and  soot  you  think  most  suitable  to  make  a  manure  for  general  garden- 
ing ?— A.  S.  [To  every  barrowload  of  sifted  ashes  put  one  shovelful  of  guano» 
and  two  of  soot ;  you  will  thus  make  a  good  mixture  for  general  purposes.]— S. 

Rosa  Brunoniana.— Will  some  reader  of  Thb  GAEDEtf  kindly  inform  ma 
where  this  Rose  can  be  procured;  also  seed  of  Rosa  polyantha?  Is  Brownea 
macrophylla  a  hardy  shrub?— Sub,   [The  Brownea  to  which  yon  refer  is  tender.] 

Propagating  Willow  Trees-— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  raise 
Willow  plants  for  renovating  coppices,  &c.  ?  I  have  tried  cuttings,  but  cannot 
succeed,  possibly  because  they  were  taken  in  an  improper  way,  or  at  the  wrong 
time.— 'K.  [Willows  may  be  easily  propa,£fated  by  cutting  up  long  shoots  of 
last  year's  or  older  wood  into  slips  from  1  ft,  to  15  in.  in  length.  They  shoald 
be  planted  in  a  slanting  direction  in  moist  soil,  if  near  a  pDud  or  river  so  much 
the  better.  If  planted  during  mild  weather  in  January  or  Pebraary,  and  made 
firm  in  the  soil,  they  will  commence  to  grow  in  March  or  April,  and  become  well 
established  during  summer.  Pieces  of  Willow  as  thick  as  a  broom-handle  driven 
into  the  ground  like  pegs  will  also  root  and  grow  freely. — S.J 

Wide  Copings  as  Fruit  Tree  Protectors-— I  desire  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendation frequently  given  in  The  Garden  of  having  a  removable  coping  for 
frnit  walls,  either  of  wood  or  of  glass,  but  the  estimates  which  I  have  procured 
make  them  come  too  costly  for  practical  use.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  would  greatly  obHge  many  besides  myself  if  they  would,  at 
this  season,  when  it  is  high  time  to  get  them  ready  for  this  spring's  blossoms  , 
give  particular  directions,  suflS.cient  to  enable  a  carpenter,  or  at  any  rate  a 
horticultural  tradesman,  to  work  from.  It  is  chiefly  the  elaborate  iron  fastenings 
which  seem  to  make  my  estimates  so  high.  I  imagine  some  sort  of  iron 
support  from  beneath  will  be  necessary,  lest  the  coping  should  be  blown  away 
by  gales  from  below.  As  to  width,  would  IS  in.  be  aufficieat?  These  copings 
seem  common  in  France,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  economical  there.  How  do 
they  fasten;them  effectually _and  cheaply  ia  Prance  ?  Nearly  evei'y  spring  late 
frosts  kill  the  Pear  bloom  on  my  walls. — E.,  Aighitrfh.  [18  in.  would  be  a  good 
width  for  walls  not  exposed  to  heavy  cold  rains.  A  thin  board  or  felt  in  ver  y 
light  frames  ought  to  be  easily  arranged  by  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith.    Well" 

made  straw  mats  are  generally  used  in  France.    Can  any  of  our  readers 

advise?— Ed.] 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Wliicli  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Thb  Abt  1T3ELP  IS  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Tea  Roses  at  Syon  House. — The  method  of  grow! 
adopted  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  ia  one  well  worth  praetising  by  anyone 
who  haa  apace  at  command,  and  who  requirea  to  have  quantitiea  of 
flowera  during  the  winter  months.  The  honae  in  which  they  are 
grown  ia  a  lean-to  one,  whioh  was  formerly  a  Vinery,  the  border  being 
oataide.  In  thia  the  Rosea  were  planted ;  the  main  stems  were 
brought  through  the  front  wall  and  the  branches  trained  on  a  trellis 
near  the  glass ;  and,  although  they  have  only  been  planted  little 
more  than  two  years,  they  completely  cover  the  roof.  The  principal 
kind  grown,  and  the  one  which  aucoeeds  beat,  is  Mareohal  Niel.  This 
was  first  tried  on  its  own  roots,  but  was  found  not  to  succeed  satis- 
factorily ;  it  was,  therefore,  budded  on  the  seedling  Brier,  on  which 
each  year  it  haa  made  fine  growth.  The  main  stem  near  the  base  is 
as  thick  as  a  broom-handle,  and  the  shoots  are  as  large  as  a  good- 
aized  walking-stick,  whilst  the  smaller  branches  bear  a  profusion  of 
golden  bloasoms.  Cheshnnt  Hybrid,  Devoniensis,  and  several  other 
kinds  are  grown  in  the  same  house,  but  they  do  not  come  into  bloom 
so  early  by  several  weeks  as  Marecha!  Niel ;  moreover,  they  neither 
grow  nor  flower  so  freely.  For  succession.  Rosea  are  also  gronn 
here  at  the  back  and  sidea  of  Peach  houses  or  Vineries,  and,  besides 
yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of  bloom,  they  help  greatly  to  beautify 
the  houses. — 0.  S. 

Primroses. — These  are  in  bloom  this  season  at  least  a  month 
before  the  nsual  time,  and  it  ia  with  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
lift  and  cut  the  plants  to  pieces  because  of  the  inexorable  exigencies 
ot  propagation,  those  who  can  plant  their  Primroses  in  borders  or 
beds  and  allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  years 
are  indeed  to  be  envied,  as  here,  where  all  the  choice  kinds  get  trans, 
planted  twice  in  the  year  and  all  others  once,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
those  beautiful  heads  of  bloom  that  are  seen  in  bordera  in  which  the 
planta  are  well  established.  I  get  the  best  display  from  Primroses 
every  apricg  by  lifting  aome  three  or  four  single  crowns  into  6-in. 
pots  and  keeping  them  in  a  frame  or  cool  house  j  thna  treated  they  form 
fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  are  most  beautiful  during  the  month  of 
March,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  month  for  Primroses.  Virginia, 
snow-white ;  Brilliant,  rich  vermilion-crimson ;  Lustrous,  intense 
deep  crimson  ;  and  Rosalind,  rosy-red ;  and  others,  are  now  in  bloom, 
and  show  off  their  fine  florists'  qualities  and  solid  colours  to  advan. 
tage.  The  singularly-coloured  seedling  kind  shown  at  South 
Kensington  on  the  19th  ult.  by  Mr.  Wilson  ia  a  novel  and  really 
valuable  addition  to  these  beautiful  hardy  flowers.  All  who  know 
the  ao-called  altaica  have  but  to  picture  it  tranaformed  into  a  plant 
having  flowera  of  a  bluish-purple  hue  to  understand  what  the  new 
Primrose  called  Scott  Wilson  is. — A.  D. 

Isolepis  gracilis  for  Surfacing!  Pots. — This  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  surfacing  large  pota  in  which  Palms,  Camellias,  &c.,  are 
grown,  and  it  should  be  cultivated  by  the  thousand  for  such  purposes. 
Small  planta  of  it  in  thumbs,  or  3.in.  pota,  can  be  readily  dibbled  in 
over  the  aurfaoe  of  large  pots,  or  planted  so  as  to  form  a  fringe 
hanging  over  their  edges.  A  few  plants,  or  even  a  row  hanging 
down  in  front  ot  the  stages  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  have  a 
charming  effect.  In  very  large  conservatories.  Camellia  houses, 
Orangeries,  &c.,  where  large  woody,  and  sometimes  rather  bare 
specimens  are  met  with,  a  very  pretty  effect  may  be  produced  by 
means  of  thia  plant  by  shaking  out  a  number  of  them,  tying  them 
in  Moss,  and  fastening  them  with  fine  wire  here  and  there  on  the  bare 
branches.  They  will  need  no  other  care  than  ayringing  now  and 
then  to  keep  them  damp.  The  numerous  drooping  culma  will  bang 
down  and  hide  the  Moss,  and  have  a  pretty  epiphytal  appearance. 
Another  method  with  this  plant  is  to  place  it  in  small  pots ;  under  the 
rim  of  these  pota  ia  placed  a  atont  wire,  with  a  portion  of  it  turned 
up  to  form  a  loop.  In  most  old  conservatories  or  on  the  back  walls  of 
old-fashioned  plant.houaea,  where  Camellias  and  various  creepers  are 
naually  grown,  there  are  almost  sure  to  be  bare  naked  places,  in  whioh 
a  nail  driven  here  and  there,  and  a  pot  of  the  Isolepis  with  its  wire 
collar  placed  on  them,  will  have  a  novel  and  refreshing  appear, 
ance.  Under  such  oircumatancea  the  planta  will  soon  hide  the  pota, 
and  give  a  character  to  otherwiae  nnintereating  places.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  plant  is  nearly  hardy,  and  that  it  revels  in  damp 
and  shade. — T.  Williams,  Ormskirlc, 

Precocity  of  Vegetable  Crops. — If  the  present  mild  weather 
should  continue  through  March  we  shall  have  to  contemplate  some- 
thing  approaohinc  a  green  crop  famine  a  little  later  in  the  season.     It 


is  a  fact  that  all  kinds  of  Greens  are  now  pushing  on  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  throwing  up  flower-stalka  as  fast  as  if  it  were  the  month 
of  May.  Turnips  have  made  1  ft.  of  growth,  and  at  the  present  rate 
will  be  soon  over.  Nothing  but  dull,  cold  weather  can  hold  these 
and  other  vegetables  in  check,  for  bitter  easterly  winda  or  sharp 
frost  would  kill  the  young  tender  growth  wholesale.  With  such 
an  abundance  of  Greens  and  a  poor  sale,  Turnip-tops  will  scarcely 
pay  for  gathering,  and  doubtless  many  acres  that  otherwise  might 
find  their  way  to  market  will  either  be  food  for  sheep  or  be  ploughed 
in  as  manure.  With  thia  evident  precocity  in  all  green  vegetablea  it 
will  be  found  difiicult  to  tide  over  the  interval  that  elapses  between 
the  cutting  of  the  latest  white  Broccoli  and  the  gathering  of  the 
earliest  Peas.  For  the  supply  during  this  interval  we  have  generally 
to  depend  upon  autumn-planted  Cabbages  ;  but  a  mild  season  now 
may  inlnce  large  quantities  of  these  to  "bolt,"  and  thua  the  antici- 
pated  supply  will  be  lessened.  In  private  gardens  Asparagus  and 
Seakale  are  serviceable,  but  such  vegetables  as  these  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  maasea  for  whom  the  general  market  grower  haa  to  cater. 
The  precocity  ot  the  green  crop,  as  now  seen,  will,  ot  course,  enable 
the  ground  occupied  to  be  cleared  and  re-cropped  at  an  earlier  time 
than  usual ;  but  with  a  glut  ot  Greens  the  sale  is  so  poor,  that  any 
grower  would  prefer  that  the  incoming  of  the  crops  should  be  spread 
over  a  longer  period.  Success  in  market  gardening  doea  not  depend 
upon  the  quantity  ot  the  cropa  produced  ;  a  good  remunerative  price 
at  the  market  ia  what  is  wanted. — A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Amongst  hardy  shrubs  the  most  striking  ia  the  European  Cornus 
Mas,  whose  leafless  branches  are  now  studded  with  clusters  of 
small,  bright  yellow  blosaoms  j  the  pulpy  fruits,  which  are  in  shape 
and  size  somewhat  like  Olives,  and  resemble  a  cornelian  in  colour, 
have  obtained  for  it  the  name  ot  Cornelian  Cherry.  Acer  dasycarpum, 
the  Silver-leaf  Maple  ot  the  Eastern  United  States,  is  also  bright 
with  thousands  ot  small  red  flowers.  This  species,  sometimes  culti- 
vated  under  the  name  of  A.  eriocarpum,  ia  one  ot  the  moat  beautiful 
of  Maplea,  and  is  much  used  in  America  as  a  shade  tree  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth  and  handaome  foliage.  The  following  are  the 
moat  intereating  and  noteworthy  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  planta  to 
be  seen  at  Kew  :— Xiphion  reticulatum  (perhaps  better  known  as  Iris 
reticulata)  and  its  variety  Krelagei  are  invaluable  for  spring  flowering ; 
the  variety  is  the  earlier  to  bloom  by  a  week  or  more,  but  the  type  ia 
perhaps  the  more  beautiful.  Their  general  colour  is  a  deep  violet, 
and  they  exhale  a  delicious  fragrance  ot  Violets.  Galanthua  plicatus 
is  a  very  pretty  Snowdrop,  differing  from  the  common  one  in  ita 
plaited  leaves.  The  Spring  Snowfiake  (Leucoium  vemum)  is  similar 
to  the  Snowdrop,  and  is  one  ot  the  most  charming  of  all  hardy 
flowers.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  thia  forces  readily, 
thus  differing  considerably  from  the  Snowdrop,  which  does  not  lend 
itself  at  all  easily  to  any  auch  purpose.  Helleborua  colchious,  with 
ita  purple  flowers,  is,  at  present,  the  most  showy  member  of  this 
very  ornamental  genus.  Bongardia  Rauwolfi — the  only^  known 
species  ot  the  genus — ia  very  rarely  met  with,  although  it  ia  a  long 
time  aiuce  it  was  firat  introduced  to  thia  country  ;  it  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical  distribution,  being  found  from  Greece  to  Persia  and 
Afghanistan.  This  peculiar  herbaceous  Berberry  haa  an  underground, 
Potato.like  root-atock,  a  tew  pinnate  leavea— the  lower  portion  of 
each  lobe  being  purple.red,  the  rest  a  dull  green— and  a  stout- 
branched  scape  bearing  golden.yellow  flowera  from  -J  in.  to  1  in.  m 
diameter.  In  the  Crocus  collection  many  very  pretty  species  may 
be  seen,  one  ot  the  beat  being  C.  Sieberi,  a  native  of  Crete,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor;  thia  is  a  lovely  little  species,  with  its  golden, 
throated,  pale  blue  flowers  just  over.topping  the  leavea.  C.  etruecus, 
from  Italy,  of  which  no  figure  haa  as  yet  appeared  in  any  English 
work,  is  near  the  last  named,  but  is  of  a  paler  and  more  delicate 
bine  colour.  Among  yellows,  the  brightest  is  C.  Olivieri,  a  handsome 
little  plant  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  with  faintly-smelling,  golden, 
orange  flowera.  The  Crimean  C.  susianus  comes  next,  and  ia  remark, 
able  for  expanding  ita  blooms  in  all  kinds  of  weather  |  the  three 
outer  segments  roll  back,  and  continue  so  even  when_  the  flower  ia 
closed  in  the  evening,  never  returning  to  a  straight  position.  C.  luteua 
and  C.  anreua  are  similar  in  size  and  colour;  they  inhabit  the  same 
countries  as  C.  Olivieri.  C.  biflorus  and  its  varieties,  argenteus, 
Weldeni,  pusillus,  and  estriatua,  are  all  very  desirable  kinds. 

Besides  many  previously-noted  species,  several  fresh  Orchids  are 
in  flower,  the  best  ot  which  are  given  below.  Bpidendrum  Lindeni 
is  a  tall,  leafy  plant  from  Central  America,  nearly  allied  to  E.  xanthi- 
num  mentioned  in  Notes  from  Kew  several  weeks  ago ;  the  flowers 
of  thia  apecies  are  sulphur.yellow,  and  not  orange  as  in  E.  xanthi. 
num.  Dendrobium  densiflorum  album  is  a  very  striking  Orchid  with 
tall,  ribbed  stems  and  pendulous  raoemea  of  flowera,  the  sepals  and 
petals  ot  whioh  are  white  and  the  lip  orange.     D.  eemulum  ia  a  small 
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species  from  Australia ;  it  has  small,  cylindrical  pgendo-balbs  and 
short,  upright  racemes  of  small  white  flowers.  D.  barbatalum,  from 
Western  India,  has  lateral,  many-flowered  racemes  borne  on  graceful, 
slightly. carved  stallis ;  the  flowers,  which  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter, 
are  almost  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  green  spur.  Bate- 
mannia  Colleyi  has  a  pendulous  inflorescence  of  three  or  four  rather 
large  flowers,  which  are  described  in  books  as  handsome;  their  dull 
colour,  however — greenish  tinged  with  purplish-red — and  somewhat 
disagreeable  scent  will  not  recommend  them  to  cultivators.  Lycaste 
linguilla  has  greenish  sepals  and  petals  and  a  pure  white  lip,  the  end 
of  which  is  curiously  twisted  ;  this  is  a  very  free-flowering  species. 
Odontoglossnm  luteo-purpureum  concludes  our  list  of  Orchids  ;  it  is 
a  remarkably  showy,  as  well  as  curious,  species  from  New  Granada  ; 
the  long  scape  bears  several  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  similar  in  form  and  size.  TiUandsia  xiphioides,  a  most 
charming  South  American  Bromeliad,  has  small,  somewhat  twisted, 
silvery  leaves  and  a  scape  bearing  several  large,  pure  white,  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers.  This  specimen  is  not  attached  to  anything,  but  is 
suspended  by  a  piece  of  wire  from  the  roof.  Along  the  bases  of  the 
Cordilleras  it  grows  on  trees  and  rocks,  and  on  account  of  the  delicate 
perfume  of  the  flowers  it  is  much  prized. 

Clerodendron  villosum,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  a  shrub  with 
stalked  oval  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  ot  sweat-scented  flowers, 
white,  faintly  suffused  with  rose.  Amphiscopla  Pohliana,  a  dwarf 
Brazilian  Acanthad,  has  shining  leaves  and  purple  flowers  springing 
from  the  spike  of  large,  rosy-purplish  bracts.  Both  these  plants  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Palm  House. — t 
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The;  effect  oE  what  the  papers  call  the  new  villa  in  Hyde  Park  is 
very  bad — we  mean  from  a  landscape  point  of  view,  and  without 
reference  to  the  space  thus  taken  away  from  the  public  in  the  very 
spot  that  ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  a  quiet  green  state.  If 
such  structures  were  necessary  in  a  park,  the  place  for  them  is  the 
outer  corners,  or  by  the  entrances  or  boundary  roads,  and  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  park.  Wrong  anywhere  in  the  park,  they  do  far  more 
harm  in  the  centre  than  it  placed  towards  the  margin,  where  they 
would  be  seen  in  connection  with  other  brick  and  ohimney-pot  effects. 

Bockwork  at  Kew. — At  the  head  ot  the  Herbaoaons  Ground 
there  has  just  been  completed  a  piece  of  rockwork,  ^whioh  most 
people  will  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  successful  attempt  yet  made 
in  that  line  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  semi-circular  out- 
line  has  apparently  been  varied  as  much  as  the  existing  beds  of 
Narcissus,  &o.,  and  the  raised  bank  which  forms  the  background 
would  allow.  By  means  ot  a  few  large  stumps,  shaded  and  sheltered 
nooks  have  been  formed,  presumably  for  subjects  which  require 
those  conditions.  If  this  piece  of  work  receives  anything  like  atten. 
tion,  the  "  rockwork,"  which,  with  its  tent-like  covering,  has  been  the 
laughing. stock  ot  all  classes  of  visitors,  will  soon  be  deserted. — t 

Hardy  Plants  from  the  Cape. — Several  species  of  Albnca, 
Montbretia  Pottsi,  and  Sedum  alpestre  have  stood  the  cold  ot  this 
winter,  which  here  has  been  tolerably  severe.  Montbretia  Pottsi  is  a 
new  species,  which  bears  graceful  spikes  of  little  but  numerous 
bright  orange-brown  flowers.  Sedum  alpestre  is  a  neat  little  plant 
with  white  flowers,  very  desirable  for  edging  flower-beds  with  or  tor 
planting  on  rockwork. — Max  Leichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 

Primula  purpurea. — I  have  this  fine  Himalayan  Primrose  now 
in  bloom.  A  strong  plant  ot  it  has  thrown  up  a  stout  stem  crowned 
with  an  umbel  ot  delicate  lilao-mauve  flowers.  It  is  several  days 
earlier  than  P.  denticulata  and  P.  puloherrima,  but  that  is  no  doubt 
a  mere  accident.  Generally  speaking,  P.  denticulata  is  the  first  to 
flower  of  the  trio.  The  two  former  are  doubtless  only  natural  seleo- 
tions  ot  the  latter,  with  the  slight  differences  that  will  manifest  them, 
selves  in  seedlings.  Of  all  early-flowering  plants  these  hardy 
Primulas  are  the  most  satisfactory  in  pots.  P.  nivalis  and  P.  inter, 
media  will  soon  be  in  flower,  as  will  also  P.  farinosa,  P.  speotsbilis, 
and  P.  marginata.  These  will  ba  suooeeded  by  P.  amceua  and  its 
varieties,  and  the  later-blooming  P.  Parryi.  Some  good  strong  plants 
of  P.  denticulata  would  be  found  very  useful  for  growing  in  pots  for 
cutting  from  at  this  season  of  the  year. — D. 

Vegetation  in  Kensington  Gardens. — Among  your  nu. 
merons  readers  there  may  bo  some  who  would  like  to  compare  the 
advent  ot  vegetation  in  their  own  gardens  with  that  in  the  flower 
walk  at  Kensington.  I  should  premise  that  the  plants  quoted  are  the 
most  forward  of  their  several  kinds,  and  that  the  young  leaf  or  young 
blossom  is  indicated  by  I  or  h.  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  h ;  Euonymus 
japonicus,  I;  Ribes  sanguineum,  J ;  Cydonia  japonica,  6  and  I;  Pho- 
tinia  serrulata,  Z ;  Kerria  japonioa,  I ;  Laurustiuas,  6  j  Spiraea  prani. 


folia,  I;  Mahonia  Aquifolium,  b;  Ribes  Diacantha,  I;  Jasminum 
frutioans,  I ;  Mahonia  repens,  h;  and  Dentzia  gracilis,  I.  From  the 
above  it  would  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries  for 
our   earliest   spring   vegetation  more  than  to  onr  native  plants.^ 

M.    MOGGRIDGE. 

Vanilla  at  Syon. — The  large  plants  of  Vanilla  at  Syon,  which 
have  on  several  occasions  been  alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  are  now 
literally  loaded  with  large  clusters  of  pods.  The  plants  are  growing 
on  each  side  ot  a  glass  partition  separating  two  houses  which  have 
j  ust  been  planted  with  Bananas  ;  the  moist  heat  which  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  for  the  perfect  growth  and  fruiting  ot  the  Bananas  suits  the 
Vanillas,  which,  through  their  blossoms  being  carefully  fertilised, 
yearly  bear  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twelve  long  straight  pods. — S. 

Grifflaia  Blumenavia. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
the  Urifiinias,  and  although  it  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  it  is  not 
very  commonly  met  with.  Its  flowers,  which  are  not  so  large  as 
those  of  G.  hyacinthina,  are  of  a  delicate  blush  colour,  the  throat 
being  veined  with  deep  violet-purple.  They  are  found  to  be  useful 
in  a  out  state  in  vases,  &c.  ;  and  when  on  the  plants,  associated  with 
Ferns  or  similar  plants,  so  that  their  pots  and  naked  stems  can  be 
hidden,  they  are  very  effective.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs. 
Henderson's  nursery  at  Pine-apple  Place. — 8. 

Phylloxera  at  Gunnerabury. — In  consequence  oE  the  injury 
committed  in  the  Vineries  at  Gunnersbnry  by  the  Phylloxera,  atrena. 
ous  efforts  are  being  made  to  exterminate  that  pest.  All  the  Vines 
on  the  place  have  been  rooted  out,  and  the  soil  removed  from  the 
borders.  No  Vines  whatever  will  be  grown  at  Gunnersbury  this  year. 
In  other  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  similar  operations  are,  we  hear, 
also  being  carried  out.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  such  radi03kl 
measures  will  be  attended  with  satisfaotory  results, — S. 

Musa  Cavendishi. — A  plant  of  this  dwarf  Banana  at  Wilderwlck, 
East  Grinstead,  is  now  beadng  a  fine  cluster  of  fruit,  which  promises 
to  be  exceptionally  heavy.  The  plant  is  eighteen  months  old,  and 
the  cluster  measures  over  3  ft.  long  and  4^  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
consists  of  over  170  pips  not  yet  ripe. — A.  J.  0. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Bloom  at  Tooting. — Readers  ot  The 
Gahden  who  are  interested  in  hardy  plants  may  like  to  know  what  is 
in  flower  at  the  present  time  in  our  grounds  at  Tooting.  Cyclamen 
ibericum  and  its  varieties,  white,  flesh  coloured,  rose,  and  red  are  now 
in  flower,  as  are  also  C.  coum  and  its  varieties,  bright  red,  white, 
flesh  coloured,  and  rose.  Hepat'cas,  double  red,  siagle  red,  rose, 
mauve,  puce,  white,  and  blue  are  likewisg  in  b'oisoi),  also  the  double 
blue  in  large  quantities.  Ot  Hellebores  or  Christmas  Roses  we  have 
niger  and  its  varieties,  oolchicus  and  its  varieties,  abohasicus,  white 
and  red ;  orientalis,  with  its  large,  ooriaoaous  leaves  and  bold,  hand, 
some  flowers;  and  viridis,  with  its  curiously.colourel  blossoms. 
Anemone  blanda,  the  loveliest  ot  all  blue  spring  flowers,  is  also  in 
bloom,  as  are  likewise  A.  f  ulgens,  scarlet  j  and  A.  coronaria  and  its 
varieties.  Iris  reticulata,  with  its  rich  violet-gold  blotohed  fragrant 
flowers,  and  I.  reticulata  var.  Krelagei,  with  its  plum-colonred  bios, 
soms,  are  now  in  perfection,  and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  Scilla 
bifolia,  with  its  rich  nltramatine  flowers,  and  S.  sibirica,  with  its 
bright  blue  blossoms.  The  three  giant  forms  ot  Snowdrop  are  very 
beautiful ;  they  consist  ot  Galanthus  Imperati,  the  largest ;  G. 
plicatug,  the  Crimean  Snowdrop ;  and  G.  Blwesi,  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  kind.  Sisyrinchium  grandifloram,  with  its  rich  purple 
flowers ;  Narcissus  (Corbularia)  albus,  the  beautiful  white  Hoop. 
petticoat  ot  Algiers,  are  also  iu  blossom.  Crocus  vernus,  from  the 
Nottingham  meadows,  and  its  rich  Dutch  forms  ot  every  shade,  from 
bright  yellow  through  all  the  grades  oE  purple  and  the  variations  of 
stripes  to  pure  white,  are  just  now  in  great  beauty.  OE  the  species 
of  Croci,  aureus  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  the  yellow 
being  deeper  and  richer  than  the  Dutch  yellow  Crocus,  and  as 
the  blossoms  precede  the  foliage  somewhat,  nothing  is  seen  but 
a  mass  ot  golden. yellow.  C.  aureus  is  suooesded  by  C.  sulphureus 
ooncolor,  a  pale  but  decided  sulphur-yellow,  and  its  variety  sulphurous 
striatus,  with  the  outer  petals  beautifully  striped.  The  little  pale 
creamy-white  C.  sulphureus  pallidus  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  kind, 
and  C.  susianus  and  it  variety  striatus,  with  their  reflexed  petals,  are 
both  striking  sorts  of  Crocus.  C.  stellaris,  the  striped  yellow  Crocus, 
is  now  in  great  beauty,  as  are  also  versicolor  and  its  varieties,  biflorus, 
ranging  from  the  handsome  Scotch  Crocus  through  its  various  grades 
to  the  little  variety  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  the  beautiful  estriatus 
collected  by  Mr.  Maw.  Imperati  and  its  form  suaveolens,  the  latter 
delightfully  fragrant,  are  likewise  now  in  flower,  as  are  likewise 
Sieberi,  with  its  purple  blossoms ;  laotens,  with  its  small,  creamy- 
white  flowers  i  and  Wildeni  and  its  beautiful  forms  albas  and  tinctus. 
Chrysanthus  tinctus,  with  its  golden  blossoms,  has  been  beautiful  for 
a  long  time ;  and  vellucensis  is  now  in  full  beauty.  We  have,  more, 
over,  a  large  piece  of  Winter  Aconite  iu  bloom,  and  very  beautifal  it 
is. — P.  Baee. 
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IN  JAPAN. 
Halp  a  century  ago,  as  I  am  reminded  by  Mr,  Hemsley's  excel- 
lent article  on  the  plants  of  the  China-Japan  region,  which 
appeared  in  The  Gaeden  on  December  16,  how  limited  was 
the  knowledge  which  we  then  had  of  the  treasures  in  store  for 
us  from  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  extremely  interesting, 
when  looking  back,  as  one  sometimes  does,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  to  find  that  the  word 
"Japonica"  meant  to  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  nothing  more 
than  the  Pyrus  japonica,  which  brightens  now,  as  it  did  then,  in 
spring  many  a  garden  wall,  or  at  most  included  the  Camellia, 
then  making  a  sensation  in  their  greenhouses  :  now-a-days  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  remember  how  many  times  this  word 
occurs  as  a  specific  name  among  our  garden  plants,  until  it  is 
brought  directly  to  one's  mind  by  visiting  the  country  that  has 
sent  us  so  many  beautiful  garden  ornaments.  Still  more 
vividly  is  it  brought  before  one  when  exploring  some  ravine 
or  steep  green  mountain-side  in  Japan,  where  each  moment 
we  hail  with  delight  some  well-remembered  plant  at  home. 
On  one  rocky  bank,  the  typical  Pyrus  japonica  glows  still 
more  brightly  than  with  us,  and  a  responsive  fire  shines  from 
the  red  Camellia  japonica  on  the  next,  that  is  somewhat  in 
shade.  One  pauses  to  admire  the  lovely  sight,  or  thoughtlessly 
sits  down  to  contemplate  the  scene  at  leisure,  in  a  bower  of 
Aralia  japonica,  when  the  sharp  spines  of  its  constant  and 
most  thorny  ally,  Aralia  spinosa,  remind  us  unpleasantly  that 


the  motto  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit "  applies  to  plants  in 
this  country  even  more  forcibly  than  to  the  Scotch  Thistle 
left  behind  us.  Spurred  on  to  further  exertions,  the  next  few 
steps  bring  us  in  sight  of  the  green  Aucuba  japonica,  the 
pretty,  but  scentless.  Citrus  japonica  (trifoliata)  or  the  golden- 
flowered  Kerria  japonica,  in  their  nalive  haunts  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  which  owes  its  peculiar  greenness  not  to  the  Grasses 
with  which  we  connect  that  colour,  but  to  an  undergrowth  of 
dwarf  Bamboos.whioh  entirely  take  the  place!of  nutritous  Grasses, 
and  give  a  richer  and  more  velvety  green  to  the  mountains  than 
can  be  seen  elsewhere.  To  prolong  the  list  of  "  Japonicas"  is 
unnecessary,  but  before  dismissing  the  subject,  it  is  worth 
while  mentioning  that  the  epithet  must  not  always  be  trusted 
implicitly,  as  the  Japanese  noblemen  or  Daimios,  as  they  style 
themselves,  have  from  the  earliest  epoch  been  accustomed, 
when  returning  from  some  war  expedition — may  be,  to  the 
Corea,  North  China,  or  the  Island  of  Formosa — to  bring  back 
with  them  some  new  plant  or  tree  they  had  seen  and  admired, 
which  they  planted  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  where  they 
worshipped.  It  is  now  believed  that  many  of  the  trees  common 
throughout  Japan  at  this  time  were  introduced  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  very  difiicult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  where  they  originally  came  from.  As  we  scramble  up  the 
valley,  the  wealth  of  Wistaria,  that  almost  smothers  the  bushes, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  lilac  Azalea  just  showing  its  first 
flowers,  and  colouring  many  an  acre  with  a  faint  lilac  shade, 
recall  in  efiect  moorlands  in  autumn,  and  make  one  wonder 
that  two  plants  that  are  especially  abundant  and  beautiful  in 
Japan  should  have  escaped  the  affix  that  tells  of  their  country 


while  the  Japanese  themselves  regard  the  former  as  in  some 
sense  sacred,  as  the  name  "  Fugi "  shows,  applied,  as  it  is,  both 
to  the  Wistaria  and  their  sacred  volcano  Fugi-yama,  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  heavenly  beauty  common  to  both. 
Their  devotion  to  the  Azalea  as  a  decorative  plant  I  have 
before  mentioned  ;  and  with  such  assiduity  have  they  dug  up 
and  transplanted  to  their  gardens  all  those  that  are  of  the 
more  brilliant  shades  of  colour,  that  it  is  only  where  inacces- 
sible, or  growing  among  great  rocks  that  forbid  transplanta- 
tion, that  a  glowing  mass  of  red  or  rose-coloured  Azaleas  can 
be  found  growing  wild.  On  every  rocky  mass  exposed  to  sun- 
shine Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  takes  the  place  of  Ivy, 
covering  the  ground  as  with  a  carpet,  mantling  the  rooks  with 
its  dark  green  oval  leaves  and  slender  stems,  but  never  vouch- 
safing so  much  as  one  single  fiower  until  it  reaches  the  top  of 
its  support,  or  seizes  some  friendly  shrub,  twining  itself  round 
till  it  gains  a  more  open  and  airy  situation,  when  at  once  the 
plant  changes  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
recognise  it.  The  roundly-oval  leaves  become  slender  and 
pointed,  the  stems  become  sturdy  and  upright,  and  a  cloud  of 
starry.  Jasmine-like  flowers  scent  the  air  each  returning  spring. 
The  flowering  form  alone  is  common  in  our  gardens  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  form  which,  like  Ivy,  climbs  by  the  aid  of  adventi- 
tious roots,  has  only  lately  been  introduced ;  both  are,  however, 
identically  the  same,  though  useful  in  different  ways,  and  lam 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  plant  that  will  be  found  hardy  anywhere 
in  England  where  a  light  soil  and  sunny  situation  can  be  given 
it,  growing  closer  than  Ivy,  requiring  no  clipping,  and  in 
course  of  time,  when  allowed  to  grow  off  from  the  wall, 
rewarding  one  with  its  sweet  white  flowers.  But  what  a  wil- 
derness of  beauty  !  Deutzias,  with  yard-long  sprays  of  flower ; 
Weigelas  of  all  shades,  from  white  to  deepest  purple-red ; 
Japanese  Honeysuckle,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  showing  at 
every  joint ;  Irises  of  many  colours — all  seem  as  if  they  were 
anxious  to  outvie  their  neighbour,  and  show  how  much 
floral  beauty  can  be  crowded  into  a  short  period  of  the 
year.  It  is,  however,  some  consolation  to  find  that  the 
Rose  type  of  beauty  in  our  gardens  is  so  poorly  repre- 
sented, that  here,  at  least,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
at  home.  Rosa  polyantha  would  be  called  a  Bramble  by  many 
an  Englishman,  and  is  strangely  inferior  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Chinese  variety  of  the  same  species,  abundant  all  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  while  neither  attain  the  blushing 
beauty  of  our  Dog  Rose,  a  corruption,  by-the-by,  I  believe,  of 
the  German  "Tag"  Rose  (the  day  Rose)  a  name  that  impugns 
its  durability  rather  than  its  beauty.  But  to  return  to  our 
valley,  from  which  we  have  wandered  so  far,  and  plunging 
down  into  its  deepest  recesses,  where  the  spray  from  the 
stream, as  ittumbles  from  one  rocky  pool  to  another,  encourages 
a  growth  of  Ferns  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  flowers  above, 
we  find  the  great  Woodwardia  orientalis  hanging  its  heavy 
head,  as  if  weary  with  the  weight  of  its  pale  green,  massive 
fronds,  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to  bar  progress ;  and  on 
looking  upwards  for  a  clearer  path,  a  ray,  as  of  gold,  flickers 
in  the  sunny  shade,  and  causes  an  instant  diversion  in  its 
favour.  Nor  are  we  disappointed.  Gold  it  is,  but  vegetable, 
not  mineral,  that  greets  our  astonished  eyes — a  Fern,  not 
covered  with  a  powdery  dust,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in 
the  silver  or  gold  Perns  common  to  so  many  gardens,  but  a 
Maiden-hair,  that  has  been,  as  it  were,  dipped  in  a  liquid 
solution  of  gold  so  transparent  as  to  allow  its  green  colour  to 
shine  through  the  metallic  wash,  and  yet  so  golden,  that  in 
the  glancing  sunlight  the  freshly-developed,  but  full-grown 
fronds  shine  as  if  pure  gold.  So  exquisite  is  the  Adiantum 
monochlamys  in  its  native  state,  that  if,  under  cultivation,  it 
shows  one-half  of  the  beauty  belonging  to  it,  it  will  become  a 
rival  to  the  Adiantum  cuneatum,  now  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced to  England,  for  it  adds  yet  another  charm  to  its  graces 
of  form  and  colouring  in  that  when  bruised  it  gives  out  a 
delicate  and  sweet  perfume.  A  little  higher  up  the  hill,  and 
in  a  dry  but  sheltered  nook  overshadowed  by  Pinus  mas- 
Boniana,  grows  the  well-known  Adiantum  pedatum,  with  flat 
fans  of  pale  green,  side  by  side  with  another  American  type, 
the  ostrich-like  plumes  of  Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica,  both 
outposts  of  the  American  Fern  army ;  while  a  tangle  of 
Gleichenia  dichotoma,  so  dwarfish  and  thick  as  to  make  an 
elastic  couch  on  which  to  recline,  links  us  with  the  Australian 
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types  of  vegetation.  A  little  farther  on,  Lastrea  erythrosora, 
with  its  bright  red  young  fronds  and  crimson  sori,  covers  the 
banks  in  company  with  a  still  more  common  Japanese  Fern, 
Davallia  pilosella,  whose  downy  and  slender  drawn-out  fronds 
differ  widely  from  European  species.  Dwarf  Azaleas  of  small 
growth,  with  tioy  white  flowers  of  the  Azalea  amoeua  type, 
bend  down  over  the  stream,  where  numbers  of  thiags  rare, 
beautiful,  and  familiar  are  to  be  found  which  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  now,  unless  it  be  an  unnamed  Polystichum,  with 
firm  evergreen  leaves,  and  a  habit  of  growth  strangely  re- 
sembling that  of  an  Oak  Fern  (Polypodiiim  Dryopteris)  in  its 
long  stems  and  flat,  triangular-shaped  fronds,'  set  on  at  right- 
angles  to  the  stems.  If  by  good  fortune  this  were  to  with- 
stand our  climate,  it  would  furnish  our  hardy  Ferneries  with 
a  most  distinct  and  told-habited  Fern,  and  increase  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  already  owe  to  those  who,  by  exertion 
and  energy,  have  introduced  so  much  new  beauty  to  our 
gardens.  E.  H.  Woodali. 


SHOW  PELARGONIUMS  IN  MARCH. 
A  MILD  autumn  and  winter,  during  which  plants  have  had  no  period 
of  rest,  but  have  continued  to  grow  without  interruption,  ia  a  trying 
one  to  the  amateur  cultivator  of  the  Shew  Pelargonium.  They  must 
be  kept  fairly  moist  at  the  roots,  or  they  will  lose  their  lowermost 
leaves,  leaving  naked  stems  to  view,  and,  once  lost,  they  are  never 
regained.  The  most  robust  of  the  plants,  having  a  stocky  growth, 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  on  for  flowering  early ;  those  of  taller 
growth,  and  having  the  appearance  of  becoming  drawn,  should  be 
stopped  and  induced  to  break  again.  They  will  soon  do  this,  and  it 
they  flower  lat>r  they  yet  yield  a  greater  amount  of  bloom.  March  is 
an  important  month  with  the  Pelargonium.  The  plants  should  be 
near  the  glass,  but  in  an  airy  position,  at  the  same  time  not  subject 
to  cold  draughts  of  air.  This  ia  a  point  of  importance,  and  respect, 
ing  which  the  growers  of  Pelargoniums  for  marketare  very  particular. 
Piimigation  must  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  when  the  days  are 
bright  and  sunny  aphides  will  make  their  appearance,  and  closely 
infest  the  points  of  the  branches,  and  they  need  to  ba  kept  under. 
Watering,  too,  at  this  season  requires  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
judgment.  Enough  is  required  to  merely  moisten  the  balls  of  earth 
about  the  roots  aud  keep  the  foliage  green  and  fresh,  but  no  more. 
A  superabundance  of  water  in  dull,  sunless,  cold  weather  leads  to 
material  harm.  When  the  sun  is  warm  and  the  atmosphere  drying, 
a  syringing  overhead  will  be  found  of  great  value.  Any  shifting 
required  should  be  done  at  once,  but  a  largo  shift  should  never  be 
given  just  now  ;  a  plant  requires  the  next  largest  sized  pot  only  so 
that  the  roots  may  speedily  reach  the  sides.  By  tying  out  the  side 
shoots,  so  as  to  give  space  in  the  middle,  the  plants  can  be  trained 
into  even  shape,  and  the  foundation  of  good  apeoimens  laid.  The 
more  delicate  Fancy  varieties— the  "  ladies'  Pelargoniums,"  as  they 
have  been  termed — require  similar  treatment,  but  much  care  in 
watering,  and  they  should  have  the  warmest  part  of  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing.  j)_ 


Iris  reticulata  under  Glass.— I  have  just  had  a  bunch  of 
thia  beautiful  Iris  sent  me  by  a  clergyman  who  grows  it  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  his  greenhouse.  It  is  not  the  freest  flowering 
variety  of  the  Iris  tribe,  but  he  informs  me  that  he  has  a  quantity  o'f 
it  in  flower  at  the  present  time.  I  need  hardly  state  that  Iria  reti. 
culata  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class;  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  fine  and  perfectly  developed  flowers  of  it  as  those  just 
referred  to,  and  I  should  say  the  plant  would  be  a  most  desirable 
addition  to  our  forcing  plants,  if  growing  it  in  a  greenhouse  can  be 
called  forcing.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  a  bright 
golden  blotch  on  the  lip,  shading  oif  to  white  at  the  edgea,  and  also 
spotted  with  purple.     It  is  even  superior  to  some  Orchids. — J.  S. 

Hepatica  angulosa. — I  would  recommend  all  lovers  of  spring 
flowers  who  have  not  yet  grown  thia  Hepatica,  either  on  account  of 
the  damage  it  receives  from  slugs,  or  because  tho  soil  of  their  garden 
is  unsuitable,  to  try  it  at  once.  I  have  possessed  it  for  some  few 
years,  but  until  now  never  knew  its  real  beauty.  Having  taken  Mr. 
Wilson's  advice  concerning  the  perforated  zinc  protectors  recom. 
mended  in  your  paper  some  time  since,  I  am  this  spring  moat  fully 
repaid,  as  every  plant  is  bearing  a  profusion  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and 
each  bloom  ia  the  size  of  half-a-crown.  The  flowers,  too,  are  not  only 
ornamental  on  the  border,  but  useful  also  for  cutting  for  small 
glasses;  and  the  exquisite  green  of  the  foliage  later  on  contrasts 
well  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  Tulips  and  Hyacinths.  I  firmly 
believe  that,  in  moat  casea,  it  ia  not  the  soil  bat  the  slugs  which  pre. 
vent  people  from  growing  this  esquisite  Hepatica,— E.  F.,  Petygard 
Eall,  Sii'affham,  Norfolk. 


THE    IMDOOR    GARDEN. 

IMANTOPHYLLUM  MINIATUM  AS  A  FORCING 
PLANT. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter-blooming  plants,  and 
its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  are  greatly 
improved  by  forcing.  It  is  an  invaluable  plant  for  either  large 
or  small  gardens,  not  only  because  of  its  rich  green  foliage  or 
the  sparkling  attractiveness  of  itsflowers,butalsoonaccountof 
its  vigorous  habit  and  constitution.  During  the  dull  winter 
mouths  a  handsome  specimen  or  two  of  it  arranged  with  other 
plants  in  the  conservatory  are  always  objects  of  interest  and 
admiration,  and  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers  it  stands  pre- 
eminently the  foremost  of  its  type  for  certain  purposes.  It  is 
seen  to  best  advantage  by  itself  in  single  glasses,  proportion- 
ately fitted  to  the  sizes  of  the  spike,  accompanied  by  a  spray 
or  two  of  Fern,  or,  if  needs  be,  the  individual  flowers  may  ba 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  suit  any  conceivable  purpose.  Thia 
plant  is  often  found  prolonging  a  miserable  existence  in  stoves, 
but  these  are  not  the  places  for  it.  Plants  of  it  kept  in  heat 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  may  flower,  but  not  with 
certainty,  and  if  they  do,  the  flower-spike  is  not  half  its  normal 
size  or  strength,  nor  is  there  the  same  substance  in  the  flowers 
themselves,  which  is,  of  course,  the  natural  sequence  of  dimin- 
ished growth  from  want  of  a  proper  season  of  rest.  This 
plant  is  about  as  accommodating  as  many  of  our  hardy  shrubs ; 
the  natural  character  of  root  and  leaf  will  almost  indicate  how 
it  should  be  treated  as  regards  compost.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  its  thick  (leshy  roots  show  that  to  grow  it  well  the 
compost  should  be  rich  and  heavy  ;  good  loam  and  cow  manure 
rubbed  between  the  hands  with  an  admixture  of  horse-drop- 
pings and  charcoal  will  answer  well,  or  indeed  any  ordinary 
soil  will  do,  provided  there  is  a  free  course  of  drainage,  so  that 
if  the  soil  should  lack  the  necessary  elements,  these  may  be 
added  in  a  liquid  state.  Perfect  drainage  is  important  in  the 
case  of  this  and  similar  plants  which  flower  best  when  pot- 
bound,  and  which  do  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  annual 
routine  of  potting.  Large  specimens  of  this  plant  are  useful 
for  various  purposes  ;  but  I  prefer  smaller  plants,  as  being  best 
adapted  for  general  purposes,  either  for  cutting  from  or  as  "bril- 
liant dots  "  amongst  flne-foliaged  plants  when  flowers  are  not 
over  plentiful.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  after  flowering.  If  large 
plants  be  pulled  to  pieces,  that  operation  should  be  carefully 
performed,  and  also  the  potting  ;  the  leaves  should  be  sponged 
over  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  leaves 
at  a  temperature  of  from  75°  to  80°.  Keep  the  plants  syringed 
daily,  i.e.,  if  the  weather  will  permit  of  it ;  they  delight  in  an 
atmosphere  almost  at  saturation  point  at  this  stage,  which  is 
all  the  watering  that  is  necessary  till  fresh  roots  are  formed 
and  the  plants  are  re-established.  Plants  that  are  plunged  for 
a  time  in  this  way  are  best  removed  by  degrees,  say  by  lifting 
the  pot  partly  up  or  by  shaking  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum 
between  it  and  the  plunging  material,  and  theu  by  placing  it, 
after  it  is  lifted,  on  the  surface  of  the  bed  for  a  few  days. 
When  growth  is  progressing  towards  final  development,  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  cooler  houses,  till  by  degrees  they 
are  turned  out-of-doors  altogether,  where  they  should  be  partly 
shaded  fx-om  the  scorching  sun.  They  should  stand  out-of-doors 
till  November,  when,  on  the  appearance  of  the  flower-spike 
pushing  up,  they  should  be  taken  indoors  aud  pluuged  in  a 
brisk  top  and  bottom-heat,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture. The  flower-spike  is  not  only  hastened,  but  the  flowers 
themselves  are  so  improved  in  colour  by  this  treatment,  that  if 
the  blossoms  of  a  plant  that  is  forced  and  those  of  one  flowered 
in  a  cool  house  be  compared,  the  latter  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  discarded  as  useless.  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  all 
who  grow  this  plant,  whether  it  is  flowered  in  season  or  out  of 
season,  to  put  it  in  heat  a  few  days  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
expand,  in  order  to  improve  their  colour.  No  doubt  many 
people  grow  this  plant  successfully  out-of-doors  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  there  are  not 
many  nooks  and  corners  iu  many  a  garden  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland  also  (especially  iu  sheltered  places  near 
the  sea  coast)  where  it  would  thrive  and  make  a  sprightly  com- 
panion for  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  similar  subjects.  W.  Hinds. 
Ottersxiool. 
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PBEESKIA  LYOHNIDIPLORA. 
This  is  a  plant  seldom  seen  in  ooUeotiong,  and  yet  it  is  the  beat  of 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  "  Oh,  but,"  eaya  someone,  "  it  won't 
do  for  bedding,  it  is  not  a  fine-foliaged  plant,  and  its  flowers  won't 
do  for  catting."  True;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  nsetul  plant  in  other 
ways.  Oar  ancestors  seem  to  have  had  a  more  refined  taste  as  regards 
plants  than  we  have,  for  the  plants  which  they  grew  were  good  ot 
their  kind  and  well  varied  ;  therefore  their  collections  possessed  an 
interest  which  those  of  the  present  day  often  fail  to  yield.     This  plant 


Pereskia  lychnidiflora. 

will  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  ;  it  resembles  P.  Bleo  in  foliage,  but  it 
is  not  so  vigorous. — J.  Ceouchek,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 


CAMELLIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Although  the  Camellia  is  fairly  hardy,  and  thrives  in  the  open 
air  in  many  parts  of  England,  it  can  scarcely  be  recommended 
as  a  plant  for  outdoor  culture.  Our  spring  climate  is  so  pre- 
carious and  variable,  that  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  favourable 
seasons  that  the  blooms  arrive  at  their  proper  development. 
In  its  native  habitats  the  flowering  season  is  dry  and  fine.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  derive  real  enjoyment,  and  to  realise  fully 
its  capabilities  as  a  flowering  plant,  we  have  to  imitate  those 
natural  conditions  by  affording  it  the  protection  of  a  glass  roof. 
There  are  few  plants  that  enjoy  such  universal  popularity  as 
.the  Camellia  does.  Its  glossy,  deep  green  foliage  renders  it 
always  attractive,  and  the  suitability  of  the  flowers  for  bouquets 
and  decoration  generally  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
In  spite  of  this  well-merited  popularity,  however,  we  find  the 
Camellia,  as  a  rule,  but  indifferently  cultivated,  a  good  collection 
in  robust  health  being  but  seldom  met  with.  It  is,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  greenhouse  plant,  a  source  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  to  amateurs,  who  are  often  at  their  wit's  end  to 
understand  why  buds  drop  instead  of  expanding,  or  why  the 


foliage  will  not  assume  a  healthy  hue,  and  no  satisfactory 
growth  is  made.  Many  of  the  failures  which  take  place  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  true  nature  of  the  Camellia  is  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  grower.  In  its  native  land  the 
winter  is  cold,  the  spring  dry,  and  the  growing  season  warm 
and  moist.  What  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  imitate  these 
natural  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible ;  we  have,  in  fact,  to 
consider  the  glass  protection  merely  as  a  means  of  correcting 
the  great  variability  of  our  English  climate.  Anything  mora 
tharir  this,  anything  approaching  to  coddling  or  forcing,  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences. 

Soils  and  Potting. 

The  choice  of  soil  for  the  Camellia  has  ever  been  a  fertile 
source  of  discussion  amongst  practical  men,  and  there  would 
appear  to  exist  considerable  divergence  ot  opinion  upon  that 
subject  even  at  the  present  time.  Loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  have 
each  their  warm  advocates,  some  preferring  either  one  or  the 
other  in  a  pure  state ;  others,  again,  recommend  a  mixture  of 
two  or  all  the  kinds  enumerated.  Very  fine  plants  have  been,  and 
are  now,  grown  in  loam  or  peat  alone,  and  they  do  equally  well  in 
a  mixture  of  both  soils.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Messrs, " 
Chandler  grew  theirs  in  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  peat; 
whilst  Messrs.  Loddiges  used  both  loam  and  peat  separately 
or  mixed  for  their  once  fine  collection.  The  Belgians  pot  their 
Camellias  principally  in  leaf-mould,  which  is  collected  in  the 
forests  and  used  by  them  in  a  pure  state.  This  leaf-mould  is 
hardly  to  be  compared  to  that  with  which  English  gardeners 
are  accustomed  to,  as  it  is  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  decayed  wood.  It  may  be  used, 
as  collected,  without  any  previous  preparation,  and  does  not 
appear  to  bind  or  become  sour  when  confined  in  a  pot.  This 
description  of  soil  is  very  valuable  when  it  can  be  procured  as 
above  described,  and  it  is  not  only  valuable  for  the  Camellia,  but 
it  is  well  suited  for  many  kinds  of  hard-wooded  plants.  With 
respect  to  loam,  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  it,  as,  although  in  some  kinds  of  loam  the  Camellia  will 
flourish  and  make  perhaps  stronger  growth  than  in  any  other 
soil,  yet  there  are  many  varieties  of  loam  commonly  used  for 
potting,  the  employment  of  which,  in  a  pure  state,  for  our 
present  purpose  would  be  most  unwise.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather 
to  the  mechanical  than  the  chemical  properties  of  the  soil 
employed  that  we  must  pay  attention,  for  unless  we  secure  a 
free  and  unimpeded  action  for  the  roots,  we  cannot  expect  our 
plants  to  pass  through  the  various  phases  of  growth  and 
bloom  with  that  amount  of  vigour  which  is  desirable.  As  the 
Camellia  is  liable  to  remain  in  the  same  soil  for  years,  it  will 
be  easily  perceived  how  highly  necessary  it  is  to  ensure  for  it 
porosity  and  freedom  from  sourness  and  stagnation.  It  is 
often  from  want  of  properly  recognising  this  fact  that  many  of 
the  failures  at  the  blooming  period  are  to  be  attributed.  All 
soils  of  a  close  tenacious  nature  must  be  rejected,  and  if^  loam 
'  cannot  be  procured  fulfilling  the  above-mentioned  conditions, 
it  will  be  better  to  rely  upon  a  compost  which,  if  somewhat 
deficient  in  stimulating  properties,  will  preserve  the  fibre  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Nutriment  can  always  be  given  by  means 
of  liquid  manure  when  the  necessity  for  it  is  perceived,  which 
will  be  during  the  growing  season,  and  occasionally  whilst  the 
flowers  are  expanding.  This  will  be  a  safe  method  for  many 
whose  experience  in  soils  may  be  somewhaj;  superficial,  or  who 
may  not  have  had  much  experience  iu  Camellia  culture. 
Amateurs  whose  object  it  may  be  to  grow  but  a  few  plants, 
and  who  naturally  desire  to  attain  excellence,  should  procure 
both  plants  and  soil  from  a  good  grower.  As  quality  rather 
than  quantity  is  in  their  case  the  great  desideratum,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  a  soil  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion. The  compost  which  I  would  recommend  should  consist 
of  one-third  loam,  one-third  peat,  and  one-third  leaf-mould, 
crushed  charcoal,  and  silver  sand.  In  this  mixture  we  have 
all  the  elements  necessai-y  to  promote  vigorous  growth  and  to 
ensure  lasting  health;  and,  provided  the  ingredients  be 
properly  sweetened,  it  may  be  relied  on  to  remain  in  a  sweet, 
wholesome  condition.  The  peat,  I  may  add,  should  be  fibrous, 
and  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  hand,  sifting  the  dust  away  from 
it,  and  being  careful  not  to  employ  any  of  a  sour  description. 
In  planting  out  permanently,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  employed.    A  larger 
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proportion  of  loam  may  be  used  than  for  potting,  but  in  that 
case  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  free  drainage, 
as,  unless  the  Camellia  can  be  copiously  watered  during  the 
growing  period,  the  buds  will  fail  to  attain  that  substance 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  perfect 
flowers.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  their  well-being  than  stag- 
nant moisture  at  the  root ;  from  it  proceeds  a  long  train  of 
evils,  such  as  yellow  foliage,  stunted  growth,  and  premature 
casting  of  the  buds. 

Potting  and  General  Treatment. 
One  point  must  be  especially  kept  in  view  by  the  Camellia 
grower,  and  that  is  never  to  over-pot.  Camellias  may  be  kept 
perhaps  longer  in  perfect  health  without  change  of  soil  than 
the  generality  of  flowering  plants.  If  a  plant  shows  symptoms 
of  ill  health,  it  is  better  to  turn  it  out  and  replace  it  in  the 
same  pot  with  fresh  drainage,  extracting  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  will  come  away  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  dusting 
the  ball  round  with  silver  sand.  This  treatment,  with  occasional 
root  waterings,  during  the  growing  season  will  often  re-establish 
old  debilitated  plants  and  inducehealthy  growth.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  in  the  matter  of  repotting  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  ;  each  plant  must  be  treated  according  to  its  merits. 
If  the  pot  be  well  filled  with  healthy  fibres,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  indicate  that  it  is  in  a  thriving 
condition,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  transferring  it  to  a 
larger  receptacle.  Should  the  roots,  however,  present  a 
blackened  or  discoloured  appearance,  and  have  not  thoroughly 
permeated  the  soil,  then  the  better  way  is  to  treat  it  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  defer  the  shifting  until  the  follow- 
ing season.  It  is  necessary  to  pot  firmly,  working  the  soil 
down  evenly  between  the  old  ball  and  the  pot.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, approve  of  such  hard  ramming  of  the  soil  as  is  frequently 
practised  ;  extremes  are  always  dangerous,  and  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  insuring  proper  consistency  and  bringing 
the  soil  into  the  state  of  a  garden  path.  I  have  seen  plants 
potted  so  hard,  that  when  turned  out  the  balls  presented  the 
appearance  and  had  assumed  the  consistency  of  half-baked 
bricks.  This  is  simply  bad  treatment,  and  must  by  no  means  be 
indulged  in  in  the  present  instance.  In  purchasing  plants  for 
growing  on  it  is  essential  to  secure  them  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
condition,  and  it  is  well  to  begin  with  4-in.  pots.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  Camellias  imported  annually  into  this 
country  from  Belgium.  These  plants  are  remarkable  for  their 
vigorous,  healthy  appearance ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  hue,  and 
is  generally  of  handsome  proportions ;  they  give  the  idea,  in 
fact,  of  containing  an  enormous  store  of  vitality.  This 
description  of  plant,  however,  often  fails  to  realise  the  expecta- 
tions that  are  naturally  formed  concerning  it ;  they  seem  to 
need  a  great  amount  of  care  to  maintain  them  in  health.  These 
plants  are,  in  fact,  grown  under  peculiar  conditions,  which 
cannot  well  be  maintained  when  they  come  into  this  country  ; 
they  consequently  sustain  a  check  which  debilitates  them  to 
a  seiious  extent.  It  is  preferable  for  the  amateur  to  choose 
his  plants  from  English-grown  stock,  as,  if  they  are  not  quite  so 
large  and  handsome,  they  may  be  more  depended  on.  March 
may  be  considered  the  best  period  to  repot,  when  the  plants  must 
be  placed  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  can 
be  attended  to  in  the  way  of  syringing,  for  the  Camellia 
delights  in  moisture,  both  atmospheric  and  at  the  root,  when 
making  its  growth.  '  Abundance  of  air  must,  however,  be 
given,  as  undue  confinement  will  both  cause  weakly  growth 
and  enfeeble  the  whole  plant.  A  moist  and  warm,  but  not  a 
close,  atmosphere  is  that  in  which  the  Camellia  will  thrive  during 
the  growing  period,  for  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  almost  hardy  evergreen  which  merely  requires  the 
glass  protection  to  ensure  a  regular  growing  temperature. 
When  growth  is  completed  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air,  a  situation  in  which  they  catch  the  morning  sun  and 
are  sheltered  from  that  of  midday,  being  best  adapted  to  them. 
There  they  may  remain  until  the  end  of  the  summer,  to  be 
housed  before  the  advent  of  the  heavy  autumnal  rains.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  give  free  ventilation  when  the  plants 
are  first  boused,  and  to  see  that  they  do  not  remain  dry,  as  a 
few  days'  neglect  just  at  this  time  in  these  respects  will  do 
irretrievable  mischief.  The  ventilators  should  remain  open 
night  and  day  for  some  time,   only   closing   them   in  frosty 


weather.  Bud-dropping  is  often  caused  by  the  change 
experienced  in  the  removal  from  the  open  air  to  the  close 
quarters  of  a  glass  structure. 

Propagation. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  grafting,  and 
inarching.  Although  most  varieties  of  the  Camellia  strike 
fairly  well,  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when 
they  are  grafted  upon  the  common  red,  inasmuch  as  it  insures 
a  healthy  constitution  to  those  kinds  which  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  weakly  and  uncertain  in  their  growth.  Many  of 
the  highly-bred,  fine-flowered  kinds  would  not  attain  any  great 
degree  of  vigour  if  grown  upon  their  own  roots.  Cuttings  of 
the  common  red  are  inserted  in  August  in  sandy  peat  surfaced 
with  silver  sand,  and  placed  in  frames  until  September,  when 
they  are  removed  to  the  propagating  house.  They  there  make 
root,  and  are  potted  off  in  the  spring,  grown  on  in  frames 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  and  are  fit  to  be  worked  the 
following  season.  Pieces  of  the  past  season's  wood  are  taken 
and  placed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  side  grafting.  The  grafted 
plants  are  kept  in  close  frames  in  the  propagating  house, 
admitting  air  daily  for  an  hour  or  two  until  they  have  taken, 
when  they  are  removed  to  more  airy  quarters  and  gradually 
hardened  off.  The  best  time  to  graft  is  in  August,  when  the 
wood  is  ripe ;  they  then  get  well  established  by  the  following 
spring  and  are  ready  to  grow  away  strongly.  Inarching  is 
now  only  practised  when  it  is  desired  to  introduce  a  newer  or 
better  variety  upon  an  old-established  plant.  The  operation 
consists  in  simply  paring  away  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock  and  fitting  the  branch  of  the  plant  to  it  which  it  is 
desired  to  establish  thereon — the  wood  of  the  graft  to  be  pared 
away  similarly  to  that  of  the  stock.  Tie  them  firmly  together, 
placing  the  plant  which  furnishes  the  grafts  so  that  it  cannot 
move.  They  will  soon  unite,  when  the  bi'anch  may  be  severed 
and  will  become  part  of  the  old  plant.  This  is  a  good  method 
to  renovate  old  planted-out  specimens  which  may  have  become 
bare  and  leggy  and  deficient  in  vigour.  The  placing  upon 
them  of  fresh  branches  from  young  fresh  plants  infuses  new 
life  into  them,  and,  in  addition  to  re-clothing  the  plants,  often 
has  the  effect  of  causing  an  increased  circulation  of  the  sap 
and  inducing  a  more  healthy  root  action.       John  Cornhill. 

Bijfleet. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Tillandsias  on  Fern  Stumps.— Tillandsias  succeed  perfectly  planted  on 
Tree  Fern  stumps  cut  into  lengths  of  about  9  in.  A  few  small  Ferns  or  Mosses 
may  also  be  planted  round  the  base  of  the  Tillandsias,  and  be  allowed  to 
cover  the  stumps.  Such  arrangements  answer  well  indoors  where  fioTver-pota 
are  often  objectionable.  They  may  also,  if  required,  be  suspended  by  means 
of  apieeeof  wire.  Other  plants  might  hkewise  be  grown  in  this  way  with 
equally  good  effect.— 0.  S. 

The  Double-Flowered  Dentzia  crenata  is  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of 
Deutzia  far  too  seldom  seen,  either  in  the  forcing  house  or  the  shrubbery.  It 
is  a  much  stronger  grower  than  D.  gracilis,  and  it  produces  longer  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  quite  double  and  pure  white ;  they  also  last  much  longer  and 
are  far  better  adapted  for  cutting  than  those  of  the  single  kind.  We  have  forced 
it  here  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  find  that  it  succeeds  quite  as  well  as 
D.  gracilis.  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  Bouvardias  for 
any  purpose,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  forcing  shrub. — J.  S.  W. 

Pteris  serrulata  cristata  major.— Few  Perns  are  more  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes  than  this.  Mr.  Wills  grows  at  his  Anerley  Nursery  hun- 
dreds of  small  plants  of  it  for  vases  and  similar  purposes,  as  well  as  large 
specimens.  In  a  small  state  it  is  exceedingly  pretty,  and  when  grown  into  a 
large  specimen  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  through,  its  beautiful  crested  pinnffi  droop  grace- 
fully from  arching  fronds  ik  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length.  This  variety  produces  spores 
readily,  but  they  seldom  produce  anything  like  the  parent  plant.  Division  is 
therefore  the  only  sure  way  of  propagating  it  —0.   S. 

A  Simple  Shading  for  Plant  Houses.— A  correspondent  of  "The 
Gardener  "  states  that  he  has  tried  lime  and  whiting  with  most  unsatisfactory 
results,  both  as  regards  appearance  and  fitness  to  resist  heavy  rains.  He  has 
found  plain  butter-milk,  laid  on  with  an  ordinary  paint  or  whitewash  brash,  to 
be  most  efflcient  for  the  purpose.  When  put  on  in  this  way  it  has  "just  the 
appearance  of  ground  glass,  and  forms  a  light  shade,  sufficient  to  throw  off  the 
burning  sun,  and  not  darken  the  house  to  an  injurious  extent,  even  in  dull 
weather."  As  to  its  enduring  property,  he  states  that  some  of  this  shading  put 
on  early  last  June,  and  recently  washed  off,  stood  the  rather  severe  test  of 
something  like  14  in.  of  rainfall. 
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LONDON    CHUROHTAED    GARDENS. 
It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  churchyard  gardening  is 
greatly  neglected  in  this  country.    We  appear  to  wait  until 
some  benevolent  person  furnishes  the  necessary  funds  before 
any  attempt  at  embellishment  is  made.     This  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unfortunate,  when  so  much  might  be  done  in  so 
little  time,  and  that  at  a  trifling  expense.     I  am  confident  from 
experience  that  a  well-kept  park  or  pleasure  ground  has  great 
influence  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  its 
neighbourhood.     It  is  impossible  to  give  directions  which  will 
prove  suitable  to  all  situations,  as  they  are  so  numerous  and 
variable,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  mode  of  procedure  may 
be  the  same  in  all  cases.     I  do  not  think  it  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  a  scheme  of  churchyard  improvement  that  we  should 
adopt    an   elaborate    plan  of    landscape  or  floral  decoration, 
these  being  more  suited  to  private  residences  and  public  parks  ; 
what  is  really  required  is  some  simple  and  natural  arrange- 
ment   (which,    by-the-by,   is 
perhaps  the  highest  and  best 
art   of    the    landscape    gar- 
dener), something  which  can- 
not   fail  to    please    without 
being  too  artificial.     Nature, 
even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  has  provided 
us  with  the  means   whereby 
we    may    fill    many    blanks. 
The  chief  point   is   to  know 
how  to  treat  her.     A  church- 
yard should    not  be  a  play- 
ground, neither  should  trees 
preponderate,     inasmuch    as 
they  have  a  darkening  effect, 
nor  should  it   be   a  glaring 
flower  garden  ;  it   may,  how- 
ever, combine  these  in  a  modi- 
fied    sense,   viz.,   it    should 
afford  scope  for  decent  recre- 
ation, and  trees,  flowers,  and 
Grass  should  be  so  balanced 
as  to  tone  down  and  relieve 
each  other  in  the  proportions 
best   suited  to  the    locality. 
Turf    should,    in    all    cases, 
form  a  principal  feature,  the 
relief  aiforded  to  the  eye  by 
a    beautiful    green    velvety 
sward    being     incomparably 
greater    than  that  produced 
either  by  flowers  or  rockwork. 
Trees   and   shrubs   are  most 
desirable,  but  they  should  be 
sparingly   planted    in  small 
areas.     There  are,  of  course, 
many    instances     in     which 
tombstones  will  interfere  with 
arrangements ;  in  fact,  some 
churchyards    are    so  full  of 
them  that  little   can    be   done,   except   planting  a  few  trees 
and  climbers.      Our    business    now,  however,  is    more   par- 
ticularly   with    open     spaces,  in    which   few   inconveniences 
occur.      Assuming  a    church  to    stand    upon  a  rectangular 
plot   of    ground,  with    entrances    from    the   street  in  front 
only,  besides  the  entrance,  roads  and  walks  will  be  necessary, 
and  much  depends  upon  the  directions  which  these  take.  Walks 
should   never  be  straight — a    series  of   graceful  and  natural 
curves    being   a  pleasing    feature    in    landscape    gardening. 
When  the  walks  are  formed  the  work  may  be  said  to  be  half 
over.     Their  width  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
ground  upon  which  they  are  laid  out,  and  also  to  what  parts 
of  the  building  they  are  intended  to  lead.    Their  width  may, 
however,  be  variously  stated  at  from  5  ft.  to  16  ft.     Turf  from 
10  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  width  should  run  along  tho  sides  of   the 
building,  and  in  front  there  should  be  a  lawn  as  large  as  the 
area  will  permit,  reserving  a  belt  for  trees  and  shrubs  along 
the    boundary   fence   or   wall   next   the    street.     Upon  the 
turf  just  mentioned  should    be   planted  Catalpas,  Ailantus, 
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Robinias,  Sumach,  Yuccas,  and  Euonymus.  Ivy,  Virginian 
Creepers,  Clematis,  and  any  other  varieties  of  climbing  plants 
may  be  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  church,  always,  of  course, 
taking  into  consideration  the  locality.  We  should  never 
attempt  to  construct  rockwork  adjoining  the  building.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  unnatural  and  altogether  out  of  place; 
rockwork  rising  out  of  sheltered  nooks  cannot  be  objected 
to  ;  but  to  pile  stones  and  bricks  against  the  walls  of  a  church 
is  an  unpardonable  mistake.  Where  practical,  a  line  of  trees 
may  be  planted  round  the  margin,  and  plantations  formed  with 
curved  outlines  may  be  made  where  it  is  necessary  to  shut  out 
unsightly  buildings  or  other  objectionable  features.  In  this 
matter  our  churchyards  and  cemeteries  are  greatly  behind 
those  in  America,  some  idea  of  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
annexed  illustration.  When  the  lines  of  walks  have  been 
decided  upon,  a  practical  eye  would  at  once  see  the  best 
positions  for  the  plantations.  During  sumtaer  it  would  of 
course  be  desirable  to  enliven 
the  place  with  a  few  flowers, 
and  here  again  great  judg- 
ment is  requisite.  I  should 
most  certainly  deprecate  any 
attempt  at  forming  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  beds ;  what 
is  wanted  are  a  few  beds 
placed  here  and  there  without 
formality,  and  filled  with  the 
most  unostentatious  flowers, 
s  3oh  as  Ivy-leaved,  Pink,  and 
White  Pelargoniums,  Lobelia, 
Gazanias,  and  Tropasolums. 
Where  possible,  too,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  and  per- 
ennials should  be  freely  in- 
troduced in  the  shrubbery 
borders;  upou  the  Grass  also, 
especially  upon  sheltered 
slopes  ,may  be  planted  bulbs 
of  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  &c. 
Primroses  are  exceedingly 
pretty  in  such  positions,  the 
colours  being  varied  and 
decidedly  beautiful.  Clumps 
of  Fennel,  Acanthus,  and 
other  hardy  ornamental 
plants  may,  with  good  effect, 
be  planted  on  the  Grass,  and 
in  the  plantations  Heracleums 
and  Verbascums.  The  list 
might  be  greatly  extended, 
but,  perhaps,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  the  class 
of  work  advised.  I  may  now 
mention  some  of  the  best 
trees  and  shrubs  which  may 
with  safety  be  planted  in 
the  more  densely  populated 
districts  of  London.  Of 
course,  greater  latitude  is  available  in  more  open  situa- 
tions. The  Plane,  Poplar,  Lime,  Sycamore,  Acacia,  Elm, 
Willow,  Thorn,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  Ailantus, 
Catalpas,  Aucubas,  Privets,  Lilacs,  Euonymus,  Ribes,  and 
dwarf  Hypericums  all  succeed.  This  list  may  also  be  much 
increased,  but  only  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  employed,  and  also  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  trees 
and  shrubs  have  their  enemies  in  the  shape  of  insects,  and 
these  must  be  diligently  hunted  for  and  destroyed.  The  pro- 
babilities are  that  in  course  of  time  the  only  trees  that  will 
remain  will  be  the  Planes  and  Poplars.  Still,  some  variety  is 
desirable  ;  and  as  some  trees  die  or  are  destroyed  by  insects,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  plants  others.  A  good  guide  in 
choosing  trees  and  shrubs  for  London  is  to  select  those  which 
grow  most  vigorously,  and  which  lose  their  leaves  and  bark 
freely  in  winter  ;  in  other  words,  those  which  thoroughly  clean 
themselves  once  in  each  year  ;  without  this  success  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.     It  is  probable  also  that  the  turf  will  require 
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great  attention,  for  that  too  bas  its  enemies.  The  ground 
should  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  i£  breeze  or 
cinder-ashes  can  be  got,  a  good  layer  about  1  ft.  below  the 
surface  will  materially  assist  in  keeping  the  Grass  in  good 
condition.  A  good  and  effective  plan,  however,  is  to  sow 
thinly  a  renovating  mixture  of  Grass  seeds  in  autumn  and 
spring,  thoroughly  raking  the  surface  with  a  wooden  I'ake, 
adding  soil  where  necessary,  and  rolling.  The  cost  would  be 
trifling,  and  success  would  be  tolerably  certain.  Dressing  the 
surface  with  artificial  manures  and  other  means  may  also  be 
tried  in  some  localities.  C.  Dennis. 

Southivark  Parh. 
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"DUNEDIN'S"  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  LILIES. 
Mr.  Wilson  observes  that  it  seems  to  him  that  Lilies 
like  Lilium  giganteum,  where  the  old  bulb  clearly  dies,  and 
L.  supcrbum,  where  only  the  new  bulb  flowers,  give  facts  in 
my  favour  ;  but  that  L.  tenuifolium  rather  points  the  other  way. 
I  hope,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  settle  to  his  own  satisfaction 
in  what  way  he  thinks  this  Lily  differs  from  the  others,  as  I 
have  not  found  that  there  is  in  it  any  departure  from  the 
general  organisation  of  other  Lilies.  With  respect  to  L.  Thom- 
sonianum,  M.  Leitchlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  says  :  "  The  bulb  of 
this  plant  is  annually  formed  anew ;  the  old  one  entirel}'  decays. 
This  latter  serves  for  some  time  as  noui-ishment  and  support 
for  the  shoot,  which  soon  makes  its  growth  independently  of  the 
decaying  bulb."  Dr.  Wallace,  of  the  Colchester  New  Plant 
Company,  says  :  "  We  have  constantly  observed,  when  Lilies 
are  taken  up,  that  there  are  two  sets  of  scales — the  outer 
irregular  discoloured  portion,  which  represents  all  that  is  left 
of  last  year's  bulb,  and  an  inner  regular,  plump,  white  set  of 
scales,  representing  the  growth  of  the  previous  and  the 
inflorescence  of  the  coming  season."  These  remarks  all  hover 
so  very  near  the  verge  of  my  discoveries,  that  if  carried  a  little 
further  by  inquiry  in  the  interior  of  the  bulb,  they  would,  I 
think,  have  corroborated  everything  that  I  have  said  on  the 
subject.  Go  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baker  is  represented  as 
having  said,  in  connection  with  the  "  Old  World  species  of 
Lilium,"  that  a  bulb,  after  having  bloomed  for  the  first  time, 
"  goes  ou  living  for  an  indefinite  period,  sending  out  each  year 
a  tiower-stem  from  its  centre,  and  shredding  off  old  scales  with 
buds  in  their  axils."  The  readers  of  The  Garden  will  see 
that  this  idea  of  the  "  bulb  going  on  living  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  sending  out  each  year  a  flower-stem  from  its 
centre,"  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts  which  my  experi- 
mental investigations  have  disclosed,  and  may,  therefore,  have 
been  the  means  of  confirming  many  in  the  mistaken  notion 
that  it  is  "  the  same  bulb  that  continues  to  bloom  year  after 
year." 

Lifting  and  Transplanting'. 
At  p.  83  Mr.  Groom  says  : — "  Although  '  Dunedin  '  positively 
asserts  that  Lily  bulbs  do  not  suffer  from  being  cut  down  in 
full  bloom,  will  he  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  such  a  course  as 
being  likely  to  assist  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  succeeding 
year's  flower-spikes  ?  "  I  fear  there  must  be  some  misunder- 
standing here,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  like  "  perfect 
maturation  "  being  requii'ed  at  such  a  time,  nor  do  I  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  perfect  maturation  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year's  flower-spikes."  If  Mr.  Groom  will  oblige  me 
by  referring  to  p.  28  (Jan.  .12),  ho  will  there  see  that,  in  order 
simply  to  illustrate  the  independency  of  the  new  bulb  at  the 
time  when  the  parent  bulb  is  in  bloom,  I  said  : — "  I  have  out 
down  the  stems  when  the  plants  were  in  full  and  fresh  bloom 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the  growth  of  the  new 
bulbs,  which  at  this  time  are  themselves  sending  down  roots, 
by  which  they  can  gain  subsistence  sufficient  to  make  them 
independent  of  the  parent  bulbs."  I  stated  this  merely  as  the 
result  of  certain  experiments,  as  I  thought  it  might  interest 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden,  and  I  added : — "  Those 
■who  have  carefully  studied  the  connection  that  exists  between 
the  old  and  the  new  bulbs  will  understand  this."  As  regards 
the  date  or  time  for  transplanting,  if  Mr.  Groom  will  turn  to 
p.  557  (Dec.  15)   he  will  find  that  I  have  said,  "  It  is  a  fact, 


which  science  has  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  Lilies  do  not 
all  bloom  at  the  same  time,  they  should  not  be  all  transplanted 
at  the  same  time.     Beginning,  therefore,"  I  continued,  "  eight 
or  ten  days  after  the  Lilies  which  flower  first,  have  shed  their 
bloom,  ■we  go  on  lifting  and  transplanting,  from  time  to  time, 
until  October,    during  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  year, 
and  during  a  period,  too,  when  amateurs  have  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  on  their  hands,  which  might  be   turned  much  to 
their  own  advantage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  advantage 
of  our  professional  growers."     This  is  my  idea  of  what  trans- 
planting, in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  ought  to  be ;  that  is, 
transplanting  each  class  soon  after  the  bloom  of  that  particular 
class  has  faded,  and  not  all  the  classes  at   one  and  the  same 
time.     In  dealing  with  the  Lily  we  should  never  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is,  iu  its  organisation,  totally  different  from  all 
other  bulbous  plants.     When  a  Lily  has  once  bloomed,  all  that 
Nature  intended  is  accomplished  ;  and  nothing  afterwards  re- 
mains for  it  but  to  droop,  decay,  and  die — stem,  bulb,  and  roots 
all  perish.  The  new  bulb  at  this  time  requires  no  maturation,  for 
within  two  weeks  after  the  bloom  of  its  parent  has  faded  it  is 
itself  fully  developed,  and  is  become  a  parent  bulb.     The  new 
bulb,  like  all  its  progenitors,  is  charged  with  the  function  of 
liberating  a  germ,  which  vegetates  as  soon  as  brought  into  a 
condition  fitted  for  its  growth ;  and  this  is  the  time  it  is  fitted, 
and  also  the  time  when  the  transformation  takes  place.     This  is 
now  also  the  most  appropriate  time — that  is,  when  the  new 
bulb   is  in   its  most   quiescent   state — for  lifting  and  trans- 
planting it,  with  the  best  prospect  of  a  successful  bloom  next 
season.     He  that  asserts  the  contrary,  and  continues  to  trans- 
plant at   a  later  season,   can  know  nothing  correctly  of  the 
organic  structure  of  a  Lily  bulb  ;  and,  consequently,  he  con- 
tinues to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  also 
to  his  own  detriment.     I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Groom  when 
he  says  : — "  Is  it  not  safer  to  postpone  the   period  of  trans- 
planting until  after  blooming  ?  "     But  then  he  appears  to  have 
made  this  remark  under  the   impression  that  I  had  advocated 
something   different.     As   regards   the   leaves  fading,  if  the 
flowers  have  faded,  it  is   of  no  consequence  to   the   new  bulb 
whether  the  leaves  of  the  old  flower-stem   have  faded  or  not. 
This  is  charaoteristio  of  the  Lily,  apart  from  all  other  bulbous 
plants.     With  respect  to  "  the  bulbs  soon  commencing  to  root 
afresh,"  this  remark  also  appears  to  have  been  made  under 
some  misapprehension,  as  the  old  bulb  never  roots  or  flowers 
again,  and  the  new  bulb  is  sending  down  its  own  roots  long 
before  the  bloom  of  the  old  bulb   has  faded.     It  is  these  new 
roots  being  mixed  up  undiscovered  with  the  old  ones  that  have 
led  many  superficial  observers  to  entertain  mistaken  notions 
on  the  subject.     As  to  "  pot  culture,"  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  know  little  or  nothing  about  it,  my  experimental  researches 
having  been  principally  confined  to  the  open  ground,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  induce  Lily  growers  to  unite  in  one  understood 
and  general  system.     I  flatter  myself,  however,  if  Mr.  Groom 
can  adapt  some  of  my  views  to  his  pot  culture,  they  may  be 
of  benefit  to  him,  as  I  have  propounded  nothing  that  is  not 
founded  on  experimental  facts. 

Imported  Bulbs. 

We  now  come  to  "  T.  B."  At  p.  86  he  says  that  I  questioned 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy's  statement.  I  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  deny  having  even  entertained  the  idea  of  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  any  statement  he  has  made.  My  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him  "  in  all  sincerity,"  for  this  special  reason  : 
A  few  days  after  his  note  of  December  22,  1877,  appeared,  I 
called  at  a  place  in  Cheapside,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  newly 
imported  auratum  bulbs,  upon  which  I  operated  by  dissection, 
in  order  to  collect  evidence  of  certain  facts  before  making  them 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  This  is  the  head  and 
front  of  my  offending.  But  what  did  "  T.  B."  himself  do  in 
order  to  confirm  Mr.  Hardy's  statement  ?  He  says:  "For 
the  last  three  years  I  have  purchased  annually  four  or  five  dozen 
of  imported  bulbs.  The  sizes  ran  from  2-J  in.  to  3:f  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  all  grew  satisfactorily,  and  produced  from  five  to 
nine  flowers  on  each  bulb,  though  two  bore  respectively  twenty- 
seven  and  thirty-eight  on  one  stem.  I  made  the  purchases  in 
Jan.,  and  had  them  potted  and  placed  in  a  cold  Vinery  till  they 
started,  soon  after  whfch  they  were  put  into  a  frame  under  a 
north  wall  till  the  inclement  weather  was  passed.    When  their 
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growth  was  completed  they  were  transferred  to  my  conserva- 
tory. Those  purchased  last  year  began  to  bloom  in  August, 
and  the  last  of  them  is  now  only  fading  (January  26)."  The 
reader  will  see  here  that  there  is  no  confirmation  whatever  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  statement,  for,  though  Mr.  Hardy's  Lilies  did  not 
grow  very  high,  it  appears  they  were  all  planted  out,  and 
bloomed  in  the  open  air.  Instead  of  confirming  Mr.  Hardy's 
statement,  "  T.  B."  supports  mine  in  all  essential  particulars, 
for  he  shows  clearly  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  buy  imported  bulbs  to  be  planted  at  once  in 
the  open  ground.  In  fact,  he  distinctly  acknowledges  this,  for 
he  says  ;  "I  have  not  had  satisfactory  results  from  those  planted 
outside."  I  daresay  "  T.  B."  and  I  would  agree  very  well  if 
he  would  draw  a  broader  line  of  distinction  between  culture 
under  glass  and  culture  in  the  open  grounds  of  England.  In 
reply  to  "Amateur"  (p.  160),  I  am  able  to  inform  him  that 
Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  have  had  as  fair  a  share  of 
my  attention  as  any  other  class,  and  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
any  peculiarities  in  them  that  are  not  at  times  to  be  found  in 
others.  If  "Amateur"  will  turn  back  to  p.  260,  March  31, 
1877,  he  will  find  something  described  and  explained  there, 
under  the  head  of  "  twins,  and  three  at  a  birth,"  that  may 
perhaps  induce  him  to  review  his  present  article,  as  a  great 
part  of  it  is,  as  he  himself  must  admit,  mere  speculation  where 
facts  are  really  wanted.  If  he  does  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
read  his  further  remarks.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  I 
wish  he  would  try  to  ascertain  under  what  circumstances  his 
bulbs  of  L.  auratum  were  gathered,  packed,  and  transmitted 
to  this  country,  as  I  believe  their  success  in  a  great  measure 
depends  on  this.  I  shall  also  be  glad  if  he  can  throw  any  light 
on  the  admitted  fact  that,  though  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
annually  imported,  the  complaint  is  still,  "  Where  are  they 
now  ?  "  Mr.  Groom  has  said,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him, 
"  In  reference  to  imported  bulbs,  one  fact  must  be  decidedly 
clear,  viz.,  that,  under  our  enormous  annual  importations,  the 
whole  country  would  soon  be  a  bulb  garden  if  the  bulbs  did 
not  speedily  die  out ;  the  cause  of  which  must  be  attributed  to 
the  drying-off  process,  the  pernicious  eiiects  of  which  are 
annually  everywhere  visible."  To  this  I  may  add  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  among  collectors  themselves 
clearly  shows  that,  until  the  organisation  of  a  Lily  bulb  is 
better  understood,  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  better  and  an 
earlier  supply.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  planting  in  the 
open  ground  so  late  as  February  or  March,  though  not  ap- 
parently deteriorating  from  the  bloom  of  the  first  season,  is 
most  destructive  to  the  young  and  tender  germ  in  its  incipient 
state,  and  consequently  to  successional  bulbs,  causing  them  to 
die  out  at  a  very  early  date. 

Do  Lily  Bulbs  Grow  Annually  Larger  ? 

With  respect  to  "  H.'s  "  remarks.  At  p.  86  he  says  : — "  The 
origin  of  a  Lily  is  a  germ  or  seed-bud,  we  are  informed;  but 
would  it  not  be  better  to  trace  the  Lily  from  the  seed  and 
follow  it  through  its  various  stages  up  to  maturity,  its  flower- 
ing period  ?  "  Now  here  I  must  say  that  I  have  always  found 
my  greatest  difficulty  to  be  in  dealing  with  those  who  have 
already  formed  prejudiced  opinions  in  favour  of  some  fanciful 
theory.  It  is  very  clear  that  "  H."  is  not  aware  that  the  germ 
within  the  bulb  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Lily  and  of  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  go  further  back 
than  the  germ.  If  we  can  trace  the  plant  from  that  point"  to 
its  flowering  period,"  it  is  all  we  can  do  ;  and  this  I  have  done, 
and  attempted  to  describe  over  and  over  again  in  the  most 
elaborate  manner.  If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  making  myself 
understood,  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret  it  very  much.  "  H." 
asks  :^"  If  a  Lily  dies  annually,  how  is  it  that  the  bulb  grows 
larger  year  by  year  ?  "  In  reply,  I  say  that  the  same  bulb, 
most  assuredly  does  not  grow  larger  year  by  year.  And  on 
this  ground  I  take  my  stand ;  for  in  the  correctness  of  this 
doctrine  lies  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter.  If  "  H."  had  read 
my  former  papers  carefully,  he  must  have  seen  that  I  have 
stated  distinctly  that  a  Lily  bulb  blooms  only  once  and  then 
dies — stem,  scales,  and  roots  all  perish  ;  and  that  it  is  the  suc- 
cessional bulb  that  blooms  the  following  year,  and  so  on.  So 
that,  if  the  successional  bulb  grows  "  larger  year  by  year " 
[until  it  reaches  its  maximum],  it  is  simply  owing  to  superior 
culture  and  congenial  soil.    We  more  often  find  that  the  suc- 


cessional bulb  grows  less  year  by  year;  and  this,  again,  is 
owing  to  neglected  culture  and  the  want  of  good  and  suitable 
soil.  Dr.  Wallace  relates  several  instances  that  have  come 
under  his  observation  where  the  bulbs  grew  larger,  and  also 
where  they  grew  less.  To  the  experimentalist  this  is  nothing 
new.  If  "  H."  could  banish  from  his  mind  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  same  bulb  that  blooms  year  after  year,  much  that  is  now 
obscure  and  unaccountaHe  would  appear  to  him  as  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.  I  am,  indeed,  sorry  to  difier  from  him  on  any 
point.  Will  he,  therefore,  oblige  me  by  looking  at  the  drawing 
of  the  photograph  at  p.  143,  and  my  remarks  which  accom- 
pany it,  and  then  say,  after  due  deliberation,  whether  he  still 
believes  that  the  bulb  (at  A)  that  bloomed  last  year  will  ever 
bloom  again,  supposing  that  it  had  not  been  removed  from 
the  ground  ?  If  the  block  on  which  the  drawing  is  engraved 
were  put  aside  until  the  1st  of  January  next,  and  another 
half-dozen  bulbs  were  then  taken  up  and  dissected  as  before, 
the  same  block  would  do  for  the  printer,  as  the  reprc-entation 
in  the  fresh  bulbs  would  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  the 
actors  would  not  be  the  same,  that  is,  the  site  of  the  present 
A  would  be  gone.  B  would  have  taken  the  place  of 
A,  0  would  have  taken  the  place  of  B,  and  a  new 
and  fresh  seed-bud  would  have  taken  the  place  of  _C.  This 
was  so  last  year,  and  will  be  so  again  and  again  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  provided  the  culture  is  good.  "  H."  closes 
his  remarks  by  saying :  "  Common  sense  tells  me  that  the  Lily 
is  a  perennial ;  that  the  germ  or  seed-bud  constitutes  one  of 
the  modes  of  reproduction  ;  but  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  the 
origin."  Common  sense  is  a  variable  quantity  in  the  minds  of 
difierent  persons,  and  is,  therefore,  not  admitted  to  be  a 
correct  guide  in  such  a  case  as  this.  But  if  "  H."  will  refer 
the  matter,  in  a  proper  form,  to  Science  and  Nature,  they 
will  tell  him  that  the  Lily  is  decidedly  not  a  perennial,  and 
that  the  germ  is  really  and  truly  the  origin  of  the  Lily— that 
from  which  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the  flower- 
seed  itself  springs.  .     . 

I  have  said  that  the  Lily  is  not  a  perennial,  and  that  it  is 
not  an  annual.  I  have  also  said  that  there  is  an  annual  bloom, 
but  not  from  the  same  bulb.  Then  what  is  the  Lily  ?  for  it  is 
certainly  not  a  biennial.  This  question  I  propose,  on  another 
occasion,  to  answer  by  placing  before  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  the  details  of  a  course  of  experiments,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  that  I  have  made,  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
Lily  month  by  month  from  the  birth  of  the  germ  until  the 
death  of  the  flowering  bulb,  this  being  all  comprised  within 
a  period  of  two  years.  Dunedin. 


WALLFLOWERS  AND  VIOLETS  FOE  MAEKET. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  few  acres  of  these 
sweet-amelling  flowers  are  getting  for  them  better  prices  than  can  be 
obtained  for  vegetable  produce,  and,  enormous  as  ia  the  supply  of 
them.  Id  is  none  too  large  to  meet  the  requirements  of  vast  flower- 
loving  London.  Violets  and  Wallflowers  bring  to  all  alike  the  one 
touch  of  Nature— a  love  and  desire  for  something  that  is  beautiful. 
The  recent  sunnv  days  and  dry  weather  have  brought  Violets  and 
Wallflowers  on  apace,  and  their  gathering  keeps  myriads  of  hands 
busv  whilst  not  a  few  poor  women  and  children  in  our  crowded  cities 
have'good  reason  to  rejoice  in  a  good  Violet  season.  Wallflowers, 
unchecked  by  frost,  are  blooming  gloriously,  and  are  of  that  deep  crim. 
son  hue  so  dear  to  purchasers.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  bright 
golden  and  yellow  selfs  will  not  sell— at  least  growers  declare  that  no 
one  would  purchase  them  if  they  grew  them  ;  and  it  this  be  true,  it 
tells  forcibly  that  sweet  perfumes  have  more  charms  for  the  poor  than 
gorfeons  tints.  Effective  as  the  Belvoir  Yellow  and  the  Golden  Tom 
Thumb  kinds  are  for  spring  bedding,  they  will  not  be  grown  for 
market  unless  the  tastes  of  the  people  undergo  a  considerable  change. 
The  flowering  of  all  Wallflowers  can  be  accelerated  by  transplanting 
them  late  in  the  autumn,  but  it  would  not  he  desirable  to  do  this  to 
any  very  great  extent.  Where  used  for  spring  bedding  such 
transplanting  is  unavoidable,  but,  in  that  case,  earliness  as 
regards  flowering  is  a  great  desideratum.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
pure  colours  where  the  seed  is  saved  from  plants  grown  near  each 
other.  Insects  of  all  kinds,  bees  especially,  frequent  the  Wallflower 
in  abundance,  and  the  pollen  is  carried  in  all  directions.  It  is 
necessary  to  isolate  distinct  colours  as  far  as  possible,  m  order  to 
secure  the  required  self  hues.  No  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  only 
the  dark  blood-red  kind  is  universally  grown  about  London  is  largely 
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doe  the  rich  Belt  colour  of  the  flowers  of  the  popular  taarket  kind. 
For  market  work  seed  is  sometimes  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  remain  in  the  seed  bed,  and  are  planted  out  in  the  spring, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  sown  during  one  of  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year,  in  order  that  strong  plants  might  be  ready  to  get  out  early  in 
the  summer,  the  object  of  the  grower  being  to  get  large  plants  that 
will  produce  a  good  head  of  flower  earlier  than  late-sown  plants.  For 
bedding  it  is  early  enough  to  sow  in  March,  and  the  seedlings  should 
be  planted  out  in  poor  soil  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  compact.  That 
grandest  of  all  single  Violets,  Lee's  Victoria  Eegina,  is  not  cultivated 
so  extensively  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  had  it  in  fine  condition  under 
glass  this  winter,  and  ne.^t  year,  with  a  good  stock,  I  hope  to  have 
a  thousand  strong  plants  to  flower  in  frames.  All  side  thoots  taken 
off  old  plants  in  November,  and  planted  thickly  in  rows,  will  give  a 
very  fine  lot  of  plants  next  autumn  if  replanted  more  thinly  in 
April.  A.  D. 


HARDY    CLIMBING    ASPARAGUS. 
Some  of  the  harJy  species  of  Asparagus  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  "curious  gardener."     Even  from  the  poiat  of  view 
of  ornament  only,  a  healthy  tuft  of   the  common  kind  looks 


A  Hardy  OUmbing  Asparngua. 

well  among  low  shrubs.  There  are  few  more  graceful  plants 
when  in  its  summer  green  or  when  in  fruit.  The  species  we 
now  figure  is  one  of  the  hardy  climbing  ones  noticed  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants  (A.  verticillatus),  which  grows  in  a  twininc 
manner  about  10  ft.  high,  and  forms  a  very  distinct  plant  with 
much  grace.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

Snowdrops  in  Masses.— These  delicate  harbingers  of  spring  are  now  in  ttll 
beauty ;  bat  to  be  able  to  see  them  in  perfection  they  must  be  allowed  to 
thoroughly  estabbsh  themselves  in  masses.  On  ground  that  has  been  dug  their 
purity  of  colour  gets  dimmed  through  heavy  rains,  but  in  permanent  position", 
carfeted  by  Moss,  Grass,  or  Ivy,  they  are  simply  exquisite,— J.  Geoom, 
Henhrn/i. 

Primula  deuticulata  and  Veronica  Blue  Gem.— This  Primula  is  just 
now  in  its  first  flash  of  beauty  ;  its  round  heads  of  lavender  blossom  and 
stems  thickly  powdered  with  yellow  dust  are  perfectly  delightful ;  and,  as  i 
have  been  away  so  many  springs,  its  beauty  strikes  me  afresh.  Too  much 
caTinot  be  said  in  praise  of  Veronica  Blue  Gem  ;  though  for  a  short  time  frost 
cut  the  flowers,  it  is  now  again  opening  fresh  blossoms,  and  makes,  with 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Ungering  Arbutus  berries,  quite  a  glow  o£  colour.— 

B.  H.  WoODilL. 
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THE     ACAN-THOLIMONS. 

(WITU    A    COLOURED    FIGURE    OF    A.    GLUMACEUJI.) 
Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 

The  small  Order  Plumbaginacea;,  or  Thrift  tribe,  yields  its 
full  proportion  of  ornamental  plants  to  our  gardens.  The  old- 
fashioned  Thrift  (Armeria  maritima),  with  its  rose-coloured  or 
pale  lilac  flowers,  is  still  not  unfrequently  met  with  as  an 
edging  plant.  With  various  species  of  the  Sea  Lavender 
(Statice)  we  are  familiar,  both  in  greenhouses  and  in  winter 
bouquets  of  dried  flowers ;  while  the  exquisite  pale  blue 
blossoms  of  Plumbago  capensis  hang  in  rich  profusion  from 
the  roof  of  many  a  conservatory.  The  genus  Acantholimon, 
albeit  less  known  than  any  of  these,  is  a  worthy  associate  of 
them,  and  has  almost  equal  claims  upon  the  practical  cultivator. 
It  is  an  Eastern  genus,  extending  from  Syria  and  the  east  of 
Greece  to  Western  Thibet,  and  having  its  head-quarters  in 
Persia.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Statice  and  Armeria, 
but  the  habit  of  the  species  of  Acantholimon  at  once  distin- 
guishes it  from  either  of  these.  The  Acantholimons  do,  indeed, 
form  branching,  cushion-like  tufts,  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
Thrift ;  but  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  soft  and  Grass-like, 
are  rigid  and  sharply  pointed,  or  even  spiny.  From  among 
the  foliage  arise  flower-stems,  which  ai-e  sparingly  leafy  or 
quite  without  leaves  ;  they  are  simple  or  slightly  branched,  or, 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  elongated  and  divided  into  two 
toward  the  apex.  The  blossoms  are  small,  but  numerous  and 
showy,  either  rose-coloured  or  white,  and  of  a  dry,  chaffy 
texture,  like  those  of  the  Sea  Lavenders.  The  calj'x  is  usually 
white,  surrounding  the  corolla  in  a  frill-like  manner.  As 
many  as  eighty-four  species  have  been  described  by  Bunge, 
while  Boissier  has  only  about  half  as  many ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  higher  number  is  capable  of  considerable  reduction.  The 
species  so  much  resemble  one  another,  that  anything  like  a 
detailed  account  of  them  would  be  too  technical  to  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  ;  but  their  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
one  or  two  which  are  useful  and  striking  plants  for  rockwork, 
although  not  often  met  with  in  such  situations.  They  are  not 
difficult  of  cultivation,  but  do  not  grow  readily  from  seed,  the 
best  mode  of  increase  being  by  dividing  the  plants,  or  layering 
the  shoots  towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  Grassy  Acantholimon  (A.  gluaiaoeum,  Boiss)  isa  pretty 
little  plant  of  Gras?-like  habit,  with  green,  spiny,  needle-like  foliage, 
and  a  short  scape  about  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  formed 
of  small  dense  spikelets,  each  containing  from  seven  to  nine  rose- 
coloared  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Armenia,  blossoming  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  a  very  useful  and  ornamental  plant  for  rook, 
work. 

The  Beautiful  Acantholimon  (A.  venustum,  Boies)  is  or  was 
recently  in  cultivation  at  Kow.  It  is  a  beautiful  perennial,  with 
radical  tufts,  narrow  grayish  leaves,  and  rather  large  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  satiny  rose  colour,  which  are  arranged  in  long  soorpioid 
racemes  rising  above  the  leaves.  The  spikelets  forming  these  racemes 
contain  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers,  which  are  longer  than  those 
of  A.  glumaoeam  and  of  a  brighter  hue.  This  species  is  a  native 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  flowers  in  Jane  and  Jaly. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  other  species  of  Acantholimon  is 
in  cultivation,  but  the  introduction  of  others  is  much  to  be 
desired.  A.  Kotsohyi  is  a  handsome  species,  with  long  spikes 
rising  well  above  the  leaves  and  numerous  white  flowers ;  A. 
melananthum  has  short,  very  dense,  capitate  spikes,  the  limb 
of  the  calyx  being  bordered  with  dark  violet  or  black;  A. 
Phrygium  is  in  the  way  of  A.  venustum,  but  is  a  more  robust 
plant,  with  longer  spikes  ;  A.  androsaceum  is  a  pretty,  com- 
pact little  plant,  with  numerous  branches  and  very  short  spikes 
of  intensely  purple  flowers,  enclosed  in  a  white  caly.x  with 
purple  ribs.  Jas.  Britten. 

[The  plant  figured  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich.] 


Hardy  Plants  in  Flower  at  FnUiani.- Tho  following  plants  are  now  in 
flower  here,  viz. : — Bulbocodium  vernum,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  Iris  reticulata 
(various),  Leacojums,  SciUa  bifolia,  Hepaticas,  and  Helleborus  orientalie. — 
OsBOSK  &  Sows, 


; 
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HARDY  FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — Attention  wa3  directed  a  fortnight  ago  to  the 
aarfaoe-dressing  of  Aarioalag.  It  this  has  not  been  done,  aa  then 
directed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  it  now.  The  plants  have 
started  early  and  strongly,  and  give  promise  oE  a  good  bloom.  They 
mnat  not  snffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots  after  this,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  old  soil.  During  the  winter  the  soil 
becomes  very  dry,  and  if  it  be  not  thoroughly  saturated  before  the 
dressing  is  applied,  it  is  very  diffiault  to  do  so  afterwards.  The 
weather  has  been  favourable  for  the  development  of  decay,  to  which 
a  close,  muggy  atmosphere  is  always  conducive.  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  the  decayed  portion  of  the  stem  from  several 
varieties,  afterwards  dressing  the  wound  with  freshly. slaked  lime. 
I  recently  read  an  article  on  Aurionlas,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
all  the  trusses  formed  up  to  February  should  be  removed.  The  writer 
could  not  have  had  any  practical  experience,  or  he  would  have  known 
that  the  best  trusses  are  those  that  are  formed  down  amongst  the 
leaves  so  early  as  November  and  December.  Such  trasses  will 
gradually  develop  themselves,  and  they  will  flower  the  earliest,  but 
not  too  early  for  the  Aniicnla  shows.  What  grand  trusses  I  have  had 
of  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire),  Smiling  Beauty  (Heap),  Alder, 
man  Wisbay  (Headly),  Geo.  Lightbody  (Heatily),  Arabella  (Head, 
ly),  Glory  (Taylor),  and  many  others  from  autumn-formed  trusses! 
The  pips  are  more  regularly  formed,  and  the  edging  more  perfect ; 
besides,  they  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  late  formed  trusses. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Those  in  pots  require  attention  ; 
and  unless  the  largest  proportion  of  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the 
blooms  will  not  be  so  good  as  the  best  of  those  exhibited  at  our 
flower  shows.  Many  of  the  weakly  varieties  will  die  off  during  the 
winter  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  our  large  cities 
without  a  glass  protection  ;  and  one  advantage  which  the  grower  of 
these  flowers,  and  also  of  Auriculas,  possess  is,  that  they  can  be 
grown  in  smoky  cities  almost  as  well  as  in  the  free  air  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Simonite  told  me  that  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  top  of  Lad. 
gate  Hill,  was  a  more  favourable  situation  for  Aurioalag,  Carnations, 
&o.,  than  his  own  garden  in  Sheflield  ;  and  anyone  who  has  visited 
him  mnst  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Standing  in  his  garden 
on  a  clear  day  in  June,  you  can  look  at  the  sun  at  noonday  as  it  you 
were  gazing  through  smoked  glass,  and  yet  Mr.  Simonite  carries  off 
first  prizes  at  the  national  shows.  The  lights  should  be  removed 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  fine.  See  that  perfect  cleanliness  is 
maintained  in  the  frames,  remove  all  decaying  foliage,  and  destroy 
green  fiy  by  brushing  it  off,  dipping  the  leaves  in  soft  soapy 
water,  or,  if  practicable,  the  frames  may  be  fumigated  with  Tobacco 
smoke.  A  gentle  shower  of  rain  will  do  good  it  the  plants  are  nearly 
all  dry,  for  they  are  not  usually  all  dry  at  once,  and  it  is  not  wise  at 
this  season  to  allow  rain  to  fall  on  plants  that  are  sufficiently  wet. 
The  leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  wet  very  long ;  tilt  the 
lights,  and  allow  the  air  to  circulate  amongst  the  plants  afterwards. 
Many  are  troubled  with  sparrows  eating  the  hearts  out  of  the  plants. 
In  our  garden  they  prefer  to  pick  off  every  bud  of  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  at  which  they  can  get,  not  to  eat  them,  but  to  drop 
them  on  the  ground  in  mere  wanton  mischief.  If  they  attack  Carna- 
tions in  frames,  they  must  be  kept  from  them  by  stretching  a  net  over 
the  plants  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  touch  them. 

Dahlias. — It  Dahlia  roots  have  not  yet  been  put  into  a  house 
where  there  is  a  gentle  heat,  they  onght  now  to  be  placed  there,  as 
previously  recommended.  There  is  plenty  of  time  yet  if  a  large 
stock  of  plants  be  not  required,  and  it  is  very  undesirable  to  force  on 
the  growth  in  too  much  heat.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  when 
they  are  2  in.  long,  and  each  cutting  should  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  2i-in.  pot,  and  the  pots  should  be  set  close  together  in  a  frame 
or  pit  over  a  bed  where  there  is  just  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  The 
slender  cuttings  form  roots  most  quickly.  Very  stout  cuttings  will 
remain  a  long  time  before  they  do  so.  When  the  small  plants  begin 
to  grow,  they  must  be  removed  from  the  bed,  and  be  placed  near  the 
glass,  and  when  fairly  rooted,  may  be  potted  in  5. in.  pots.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  start  pot  roots  for  a  month  yet ;  it  started  too  early, 
the  plants  become  pot-bound  or  drawn  up  weakly  before  planting.out 
time. 

Hollyhocks. — These  are  not  so  easily  propagated  as  Dahlias ; 
the  cuttings  take  longer  to  form  roots,  and  are  more  liable  to  damp 
oft  instead  of  forming  roots  at  all.  If  they  be  managed  as  previ. 
onsly  directed,  when  the  cuttings  or  grafted  plants  have  formed  root", 
they  should  be  potted  into  5.in.  pots,  keeping  the  plants  near  the 
glass  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  little  heat.  In  two  weeks  after 
potting  the  plants  will  have  rooted  sufficiently,  so  that  they  may  be 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame.    Keep  the  frame  rather  close  at  first,  and 


use  mats  on  frosty  nights  ;  afterwards  give  air  freely.  Such  plants  will 
flower  well,  and  usually  produce  better  spikes  than  autumn. struck 
cuttings.  Antumn-struok  cuttings  wintered  in  small  pots  should  now 
be  potted  into  larger  pots.  If  the  plants  become  pot-bound,  they 
seldom  give  satisfaction. 

Pansies  in  Pots. — Some  years  ag)  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  offered  prizes  for  Pansies  in  pots,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recoUec. 
tion  of  the  fine  group  of  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  James,  of  Redlees, 
Isleworth.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prizes  were  not  continued,  as 
Pansies  succeed  remarkably  well  in  pots  ;  and  what  a  refreshing 
change  it  would  be  to  introduce  them  at  the  March  or  April  shows  ! 
If  the  plants  have  not  yet  been  potted  into  their  blooming  pots,  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  doing  so.  They  do  well  in  a  compost  of 
good  turfy  loam,  four  parts ;  rotten  cow  manure,  one  part ;  leaf, 
mould,  one  part,  and  a  little  river  sand  added  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
The  plants  must  be  placed  very  near  the  glass  in  cold  frames,  the 
Pansy  being  impatient  of  the  restrictions  of  a  heated  structure. 
Admit  air  freely,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insect 
pests.  Green  fly  attacks  the  plants  when  in  confinement,  and  slues 
are  particularly  fond  of  halt-opened  flowers  or  tender  young 
leaves. 

Tulips. — These  did  not  appear  through  the  ground  so  early  this 
season  as  they  did  last;  but  they  are  now  all  above  ground.  Our 
beds  will  have  the  surface-soil  stirred  over  with  a  pointed  stick  ;  tha 
weeds  will  be  removed  by  hand.  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  them 
suffering  from  cold  at  this  season.  Our  soil  is  of  a  dry  nature,  and 
it  is  well  drained  j  in  wet  soils  and  heavy  loam  the  plants  would 
Buffer  from  wet,  it  frost  should  set  in  after  rain.  J.  Douglas. 

Hoses. 

Tea  Roses  that  have  been  grown  on  in  pots  with  a  view  to  turnin<^  out 
in  the  open  ground  may  now  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  "they 
are  much  more  suited  for  covering  walls,  particularly  low  ones,  than  other 
kinds  often  used  for  such  purposes,  inasmuch  as  their  habit  of  flowering 
in  succession  through  the  season,  and  especially  up  to  the  latest  period  in 
the  autumn  that  the  weather  permits,  is  a  decided  advantage,  although 
the  quantity  of  bloom  which  they  produce  at  any  particular  time  may  not 
be  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  hybrids.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  to 
grow  should  be  made  very  rich  with  manure  before  they  are  planted 
otherwise  their  progress  will  be  comparatively  slow,  and  in  such  situations 
they  need  more  attention  as  to  water  at  the  roots  daring  dry  weather  in 
summer  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  for  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  the  soil 
seldom  gets  moistened  by  rain  so  effectually  as  where  fully  exposed.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Roses  on  walls  are  frequently  met  with  in  a 
stunted  state.  The  manner  in  which  Roses  are  too  often  trained  on  walls 
is  also  the  cause  of  their  often  getting  into  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
with  nothing  but  bare  old  branches,  devoid  of  either  foliage  or  flowers  for 
several  feet  from  the  base  upwards.  This  results  from  the  whole  or  greater 
portion  of  the  stronger  shoots  being  nailed  in  an  upright  position ; 
whereas  if  they  were  spread  out,  especially  the  strongest,  fan- 
fashion,  stout  young  growths  would  annually  be  emitted  near  the  bottom 
that  would  keep  the  surface  evenly  covered  with  flowering  wood.  In  the 
case  of  established  Roses  that  have  got  in  this  way  in  such  situations  if 
they  be  now  loosened  from  the  walls,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  strong 
branches  for  some  feet  be  bent  and  secured  in  a  horizoutil  position,  the 
lower  dormant  eyes  will  start  and  furnish  the  required  growth.  In  narrow 
borders  close  to  buildings  in  which  the  roots  of  climbing  Roses  are  con- 
iinedj.the  soil,  as  elsewhere,  in  time  gets  exhausted,  and  does  not  present 
such  facilities  for  digging  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  manure  as  in  more 
open  situations,  the  result  of  which  is  weak,  puny  growth.  Where  this 
happens  some  of  the  old  surface  soil  should  now  be  removed,  and  a 
good  layer  of  manure  and  new  soil  substituted,  forking  it  in  as  far  as 
possible  without  disturbing  the  roots  more  than  is  unavoidable.  The 
extremities  or  main  feeding  roots  of  Roses  on  buildings  frequently 
get  into  gravel  walks  that  run  near  and  parallel  with  the  build- 
ings ;  in  such  cases  the  best  way  of  feeding  them  is  frequently 
during  spring  and  summer  to  soak  the  gravel  with  strong,  clear 
manure  water.  A  thorough  application  so  as  to  moisten  the  whole 
mass  at  the  present  time  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  enabling  the 
plants  to  push  vigorously  in  their  first  spring  efforts  at  growth.-  AH 
pruning_  of  Roses  on  walls  yet  to  be  completed  should  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  without  delay,  and  the  nailing  and  tying  should  be  "finished 
or  the  nowfast  advancing  buds  will  be  partially  destroyed. — T.  B, 

Orchids. 

The  temperature  of  Orchid  houses  may  now  be  raised  .5°  at  ni^ht 
as  the  increased  length  of  daylight  and  the  disposition  to  make  gro'wth 
will  require  this.  In  the  day  temperature,  as  a  matter  of  coarse  the 
variation  will  be  considerable  ;  when  it  is  bright  and  clear  the  thermo- 
meter will  now  frequently  rise  to  80^,  but  when  the  weather  is  cloudy 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  keeping  it  so  high  as  this  by  fire-heat.  For 
the  East  India  house,  65"  by  night  and  70"  in  the  daytime  without  sun 
will  be  sufiicient ;  in  the  Mexican  house,  from  50°  to  55"  at  night,  with 
5°  higher  without  sunshine  during  the  day,  will  be  enough  ;  the  cooler 
Odontoglossum  house  may  now  be  kept  at  night  from  48°  to  50",  with  a 
corresponding  increase  during  the  daytime.  It  is  now  also  quite  time  to 
get  the  blinds  on,  for  although  the  sun  may  not  be  bright  and  clear  for 
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more  tlian  three  or  four  hours  during  the  day,  still  even  at  the  begianiug 
of  this  month  it  is  often  so  powerful  as  to  do  serious  harm  it  allowed  to 
shine  directly  on'the  plants  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  tlio  leaves  of  Aerides, 
Saccolabiums,  Angriocutns,  and  Vandas,  especially  the  latter,  when  near 
thereof,  much  injured  by  the  sun  coming  in  full  force  on  flaws  in  the 
glass,  causing  them  to  act  as  scoi'ching  lenses,  whereby  the  leaves  were 
literally  burnt  off,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  an  hour's  neglect  in  this 
matter  took  years  to  rectify.  Butalthough  recommending  caution  in  this 
respect,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not  recommend  the 
blindsbeing  down  for  a  single  hour,  particularly  a,t  this  early  season,  when 
there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for  it.  Correspoadingly  more  moisture 
may  be  kept  np  in  the  atmosphere,  but  this  should  not  be  increased  too 
suddenly,  otherwise,  if  even  comparatively  little  be  given  to  the  roots  of 
some  plants,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pushing  them  off  into  growth  so 
quickly  as  to  either  wholly  or  partially  prevent  their  flowering.  This  will 
be  more  Ifkely  to  follow  when  the  plants  have  been  grown  under  conditions 
of  too  much  shade  and  moisture.  A  little  air  during  the  brightest  part  of 
the  day  should  be  given,  but  this  should  be  confined  to  the  roof. 
The  system  of  air-giving  to  Orchids  by  shutter-boxes  and  flaps  in  the 
walls,  where  the  air  admitted  before  reaching  the  plants  would  first  come 
in  contact  with  the  hot  pipes,  is  a  plau3il>le  and  taking  proposition,  but  in 
practice  I  have  found  it  very  injurious,  as  when  the  roof  ventilators  are 
at  the  same  time  open,  even  ever  so  little,  it  produces  a  dry,  arid  current, 
expelling  the  moisture  from  the  house  at  a  time  when,  through  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  it  is  most  wanted.  We  frequently  hear  the  remark  made, 
that  Orchids  succeed  better  in  houses  where  the  roof  is  composed  of 
small  squares  with  many  laps  than  they  do  under  large  squares  in  houses 
of  more  modern  construction.  The  cause  is  obvious  ,■  the  many  openings 
in  the  laps  allow  of  more  even  and  gradual  admission  and  diffusion  of  air 
at  the  top  than  where  the  laps  are  few  and  close. 

Calanthes. — The  different  varieties  of  Calanthe  vestita,  and  the 
hybrid  C.  Veitchi,  should  be  largely  grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are 
required  in  winter  in  quantity,  but  to  do  them  well  they  need  a  compara- 
tively high  temperature.  Such  as  have  bloomed  early  will  want  immediate 
attention  as  to  potting,  as  this  operation  should  in  all  cases  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  the  young  growths  at  the  base  of  the  old  bulbs  have  begun 
fairly  to  push,  yet  before.they  have  made  any  attempt  to  emit  roots,  as  if 
the  young  fibres  first  emitted  be  at  all  injured,  which  is  certain  to  occur 
if  potted  after  they  have  begun  to  push,  the  season's  growth  will  be 
thereby  seriously  affected.  I  have  tried  diiferent  kinds  of  potting 
matei-ial  wherein  to  grow  these  plants,  such  as  all  fibrous  peat,  all  fibrous 
loam,  and  equal  proportions  of  both,  in  each  case  with  and  without  the 
addition  of  dry  shaiy  manure.  I  have  also  tried  them  in  manure  alone, 
such  as  had  lain  until  it  was  dry  and  flaky,  mulching  a  Vme  border 
or  an  Asparagus  bed ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  every  case  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  pot  shreds  or  broken  charcoal,  with  a  little  sand,  was  added,  yet 
I  have  found  little  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  traceable  to  the 
material  in  which  they  were  grown;  but,  more  than  most  Orchids,  they 
are  favourably  influenced  by  a  maximum  amount  of  light.  The  best  I 
ever  had  were  grown  in  earthenware  pans  made  to  fit  inside  ordinary  wire 
baskets,  suspended  so  as  to  elevate  the  leaves  of  the  plants  when  fully 
grown  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  roof;  for  appearance  sake  a  thin  layer  of 
Sphagnum  was  placed  inside  the  wire  baskets  so  as  to  hide  the  pans. 
Grown  in  this  way,  with  a  thin  shade  to  protect  the  leaves  when  the  sun 
was  full  upon  the  glass,  the  bulbs  formed  were  double  the  size  I  ever 
could  get  them  to  when  set  upon  the  stages,  and  it  will  almost  invari- 
ably be  found  that  the  flowering  capabilities  are  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  bulb.  In  addition  to  the  growths  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the  old 
bulb,  they  will  generally  push  one  or  two  from  the  uppM- portion;  where  a 
sufficient  stock  of  the  plants  exist,  with  no  necessity  for  further  in- 
crease, I  should  advise  all  these  upper  breaks  being  rubbed  off  as  they 
are  formed,  by  which  means  the  principal  growths  from  the  base  wiU 
pi'oduce  a  much  larger  bulb.  The  old  bulbs  in  existence  twelve  months 
ago,  and  from  which  last  year's  growth  was  produced,  so  long  as  they 
retain  their  vitality  will  be  found  to  have  a  great  influence  in  increasing 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  bulb  formed  during  the  coming  season.  I 
mention  this  from  a  knowledge  that  many  growers  discard  these  old  back 
bulbs  under  an  impression  that  they  are  useless,  but  from  actual  observa- 
tion I  have  proved  that  the  influence,  on  what  we  may  term  the  second 
generation  fmm  them,  is  very  considerable.  In  potting  these  plants,  I 
have  found  it  better  to  shorten  the  old  roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  now 
dead  to  within  1  in.  of  the  bottom  than  to  remove  them,  as  by  retain- 
ing them  thus  far,  and  pressing  the  potting  material  firmly  round  them, 
the  bulbs  are  kept  in  their  place  until  the  new  roots  get  firm  hold  of  the 
soil.  On  no  account  should  they  ever  be  allowed  to  remain  a  second  year 
in  the  old  soil,  for  however  fresh  it  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition unsuitable  for  them  before  the  season  is  over. — T.  B. 

Greenhouae  and  Stove  Plants. 

Remove  some  of  th  e  most  backward  Cinerarias  to  a  north  house  so  as 
to  preserve  their  lateness ;  water  those  that  are  in  bloom  freely,  and 
occasionally  with  manure  water ;  keep  them  free  from  insects  by  fumiga- 
tion. Chinese  Primulas  required  for  seeding  should  not  be  burdened  too 
much  ;  therefore  reduce  the  quantity  of  flowers  on  each  plant  to  one  or 
two  trusses,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Keep  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  growing  gently,  by  supplying  them  Hberally  with  water  and 
keepmg  them  in  a  light  and  airy  bouse  and  near  the  glass.  Violets  that 
were  bloomed  in  pots  during  the  winter  may  now  be  transferred  to  a  warm 
border.  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  in 
lighthouses.  Lachenalias  are  now  blooming  pretty  freely;  keep  them 
near  the  glass  and  treat  them  liberally.     Staticos  should  be  re-potted  an  J 


kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Save  seeds  of  Solanum 
capsicastrum  ;  cut  down  the  old  plants  and  use  the  young  shoots  for  eut- 
tmgs.  Re-pot  and  remove  for  the  same  purpose  the  suckers  of  Calla 
asthiopica.  Cut  off  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  thin  plants  of  Veronica 
Andersoni ;  then  start  them  into  growth.  Kalosanthes  coccinea  should 
be  re-potted  in  a  compost  of  good  loam  and  some  thoroughly  decayed 
manure.  Cut  back  Bouvardias  that  have  done  flowering,  and  use  the 
young  shoots  for  propagating.  Cut  back,  re-pot,  and  start  into  growth 
some  plants  of  the  lemon-soentad  Verbena.  Turn  out  into  frames  young 
Chrysanthemums,  and  see  that  none  suffer  for  want  of  potting.  Re-pot 
and  stake  choice  Petunias,  and  sow  some  seeds  in  light  soil  in  gentle  heat 
for  conservatory  blooming ;  the  surplus  may  be  economised  for  bedding 
purposes.  Train  Tree  Mignonette,  and  admit  plenty  of  air  to  dwarf, 
growing  plants  in  pots.  Mimuluses  of  the  finer  varieties,  as  well  as  Musk, 
may  be  potted  in  two  parts  loam  and  one  of  decayed  manure,  with  some 
sand  ;  they  soou  grow  and  form  neat  flowering  plants.  Wire  baskets 
containing  the  latter,  and  also  others  planted  with  Saxifraga  sarmentosa, 
may  now  be  made  up  either  for  the  window  or  for  suspending  from  the 
roof  of  the  conservatory. 

Eaphorbia  jaoquiniEeflora.— Plants  of  this  that  have  done 
flowering  should  have  their  flower-top^  pinched  olf.  They  should  then 
be  encouraged,  by  means  of  additional  heat  and  moisture,  to  make  fresh 
shoots,  which,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  under  a  hand-glass  like 
ordinary  stove-plant  cuttings,  strike  as  freely  as  Verbenas.  The  sterna 
of  these  plants  are  commonly  out  up  into  little  pieces,  each  having  one  or 
two  eyes,  which  are  treated  like  Poinsettias,  Vines,  &c.,  but  they  do  not 
form  such  good  plants  as  those  obtained  by  the  former  method ;  neither  do 
they  root  so  quickly  nor  grow  as  fast  as  cuttings  do,  and  the  earlier  the 
latter  are  rooted,  and  the  stronger  they  become  before  their  flowering 
period,  the  finer  will  their  inflorescence  be. 

Pot  singly  rooted  cuttings  of  Ixoras,  Dractenas,  Aphelandras,  Erau- 
themums,  Hoyas,  Gardenias,  &c.,  as  they  become  fit  for  that  purpose,  and 
keep  them  in  a  moist,  brisk  temperature.  Make  a  little  incision  around 
the  stems  of  Dra",i-enas,  Dieffenbachias,  &::.,  just  below  the  crowning  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  summit  of  the  naked  stem,  and  tie  around  the  incision 
some  damp  Moss  mixed  with  silver  sand,  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to 
callus  and  emit  roots  before  they  are  separated  from  the  parent  stock. 

Azaleas.— Any  of  these  that  have  been  forced  for  the  purpose  of 
flowering  early  should,  directly  they  have  ceased  blooming,  be  placed 
where  they  will  begin  to  grow  ;  if  put  now  in  a  cold  house  the  growth, 
which  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  bring  them  into 
flower  will  have  excited,  will  receive  a  check ;  if  this  occur,  the  plants 
will  be  injured.  Be  very  careful  to  see  whether  there  are  any  thrips  upon 
them  ;  should  these  be  found,  give  a  good  washing  with  Tobacco  water. 
This  is  not  only  neeessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  Azaleas,  but  also  on 
account  of  other  plants,  for  if  the  insects  be  only  few  in  number,  they 
will  quickly  spread  to  every  subject  in  the  house  that  they  will  live  upon  ; 
the  safest  plan  is  to  wash,  whether  any  thrips  are  discovered  or  not.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  Azaleas  that  occupy  pots  as  large  as  desirable  get 
into  a  weak  state  through  the  soil  becoming  exhausted,  When  in  this  con- 
dition  they  are  generally  thrown  away ;  this  need  not  be  done,  as  in  a 
couple  of  years  they  can  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  state. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  begin  ;  allow  the  Sjil  to  become  rather  dry, 
but  not  so  much  so  that  the  plants  would  need  watering  for  several  days; 
then  cut  them  well  into  the  old  wood,  reducing  them  to  about  half  the 
size  they  were  before  they  were  operated  upon.  Give  them  a  good 
cleansing  if  they  have  had  any  insects  on  them,  and  pat  them  in  a  moist 
heat  of  about  60' by  night.  Syringe  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day,  but 
the  sod  must  not  be  permitted  to  become  too  wet.  If  all  go  well,  they 
will  break  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks. 

Sirraaanias. — The  want  of  success  often  experienced  with  these 
plants  is  generally  attributable  to  the  mistake  made  in  treating  them 
indiscriminately  with  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  stove,  not  only  in  the 
amount  of  heat  to  which  theyare  subjected,  but  also  as  to  water  and  soil. 
The  advice  often  given  as  to  their  requirements  has  been  such  as  to  induce 
those  not  experienced  in  their  cultivation  to  keep  them  in  too  great  heat, 
especially  in  the  winter  time,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  their 
getting  the  rest  they  require ;  it  also  induces  weak,  soft,  elongated  growth, 
that  stops  many  of  the  leaves  being  fully  developed  into  their  wonted 
pitcher-like  form,  a  condition  which  robs  them  of  their  characteristic 
singularity.  The  different  species  will  succeed  well  with  similar  treat- 
rnent  as  to  soil,  moisture,  heat,  and  air.  From  the  middle  of  November 
till  the  end  of  February  they  should  have  a  temperature  of  50°  by  night 
and  5*^  more  in  the  day;  after  this  time  increase  5^  night  and  day ;  during 
the  spring  and  summer  it  may  run  from  00^  to  70=*  in  the  night,  and  from 
75'  to  80'  by  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Whether  they 
seem  to  need  it  or  not,  each  year  in  February  get  all  the  soil  gently  away 
from  them,  re-potting  them  in  a  fresh  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  the  best  fibrous  peat  with  all  the  earthy  matter  abstracted,  and  chopped 
Sphagnum  liberally  mixed  with  crocks  or  charcoal  broken  moderately 
fine,  adding  to  the  whole  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  If  they  be  potted 
late  in  the  season,  the  pitchers  often  come  crippled.  S.  Drummondi  alba 
and  S.  Drummondi  rubra  are  exceptions  to  the  others  in  the  time  of 
potting,  as  about  July,  when  their  spring  growth  is  finished,  is  the  best 
season  to  move  them.  The  pots  should  be  one-third  filled  with  crocks  ; 
the  creeping  stems  must  be  kept  just  above  the  soil.  They  must  be 
watered  every  day  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  freely  until 
autumn,  and  twice  a  week  in  winter.  All  the  varieties  of  Sarracenia, 
except  S.  purpurea,  must  not  be  syringed,  as  it  renders  them  soft. 
They  should  have  a  shelf  of  unplaned  wood  to  stand  on ;  this  will  hold 
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moisture,  and  it  ought  to  he  damped  two  or  three  times  every  day  durin 
the  time  the  plants  are  growing.  Let  them  have  a  place  at  the  south 
side  of  the  house  near  the  glass,  or  else  elevated  till  they  nearly  touch 
the  roof ;  they  should  occupy  a  moist  corner,  and  though  they  like  a 
moderate  quantity  of  air,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  close  to  them. 
They  must  not  be  stood  iu  pans,  as  their  roots  are  liable  to  rot  when  so 
treated.  A  very  thin  shade  is  necessary  when  the  sun  is  on  them.  The 
flowers  ought  to  be  nipped  out  directly  they  appear,  at  any  rate  whilst  the 
plants  are  small,  as  they  weaken  them.  All  the  flower-stems  that  are 
thrown  up  divide  the  crowns  that  produce  them  into  two  ;  by  this  means 
they  increase,  but  until  they  get  a  good  size  they  ought  not  to  be 
separated.  Scale  is  very  troublesome  to  them,  and  it  will  seriously  injure 
them  if  allowed  to  remain.  They  are  also  subject  to  green  fly  and,  above 
all,  thrips.  These  latter  especially  get  under  the  rim  of  the  mouth  of 
the  pitchers,  and  if  not  soon  destroyed  the  pitchers  will  be  ruined  before 
they  have  lasted  half  their  proper  time.  With  plants  newly  imported  the 
almost  general  mistake  is  to  keep  them  too  hot  at  first,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  cause  them  to  make  leaf-growth  without  auy  corresponding 
root-action,  the  latter  very  often  never  making  any  progress  during  the 
first  summer.  When  this  is  the  case  they  almost  always  die  the  ensuing 
winter.  As  soon  as  the  plants  arrive,  they  should  at  once  be_  placed  iu 
pots  that  will  only  just  hold  their  roots  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  soil. 
Keep  moist,  but  if  they  come  in  theautumn  they  should  not  be  subjected 
through  the  winter  to  more  than  from  46'  to  50'  in  the  night,  increasing 
the  heat  a  little  as  the  spring  advances,  and  iu  the  summer  give  them  no 
warmer  treatment  than  an  intermediate  house  will  alford, 

Flower  Garden. 

The  replenishment  of  flower-beds  from  our  reserve  stock  must  now 
occupy  attention;  all  spring  flowering  plants  may  be  transplanted 
with  impunity  according  to  convenience.  Several  of  the  autumn-sown 
annuals  too  may  be  transplanted  from  their  winter  beds  to  where  they 
are  required  for  blooming,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  between  perennials. 
Hollyhocks  and  Foxgloves  from  last  year's  sowings  should  now  be  trans- 
planted permanently  in  good  rich  soil ;  indeed,  a  spadeful  or  two  of  well- 
decayed  manure  mixed  with  the  soil  in  each  hole  is  an  important  addition. 
Ivy,  Jasmines,  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  CratiEguses,  Magnolias,  and 
similar  plants  on  walls  should  be  thinned  or  pruned,  if  necessary,  and 
neatly  trained.  Form  edgings  of  the  variegated  Queen  of  the  Meadow, 
Arabis  Polemonium,  Grasses,  Daisies,  Golden  Feverfew,  Euonymus 
radicans,  Santolinas,  &a.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Golden  Feverfew, 
are  only  fit  for  spring  gardening  when  saved  from  the  previous  year's 
sowings,  and  to  be  replaced  again  in  April  or  May  from  spring-sown 
plants  which  do  not  so  readily  run  to  seed  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  Various  kinds  of  flower  seeds  should  now  be  sown  for  early 
blooming,  but  the  main  crop  of  hardy  annuals  is  best  sown  in  the  first  wQeh 
of  April.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  add  some  turf  y  loam  and  well- decom- 
posed manure  to  beds  where  large  plants,  such  as  those  of  Ricinus, 
Ferdinandia,;Wigandia,  and  other  gross  feeders  are  to  be  grown,  i.e.,  if  the 
beds  are  now  empty.  If  the  soil  last  year  was  found  to  be  too  moist  turn  it 
out,  and  place  a  layer  of  stones,  broken  bricks,  &c.,iu  the  bottoms  of  the 
beds.  Mulch  all  newly-planted  shrubs  or  trees,  and  affix  strong  but  neat 
stakes  to  such  as  require  support.  Prune  back  pretty  hard  some  Cle- 
matises for  early  flowering.  Tree  Praonies,  Myrtles,  the  Japanese 
Quince,  and  several  other  rather  tender  plants  should  have  a  little  pro- 
tection from  frost ;  for  although  their  roots  and  principal  stems  might 
escape  unhurt,  their  young  shoots  might  be  considerably  injured.  Prune 
and  tie  up  climbing  plants.  Where  new  lawns  are  intended  to  be  made, 
the  ground  should  now  be  cleared  of  all  superfluous  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  soil  should  be  trenched  over,  turning  all  rough  material  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches,  and  making  the  whole  perfectly  level,  smooth, 
and  firm  by  means  of  rolling  and  raking.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  latter  half  of  this  month. 

Shrubberies. 

In  the  shrubbery  and  its  surroundings  the  state  and  position  of  decidu- 
ous trees  should  be  inspected,  especially  those  planted  near  the  boundary 
■with  a  view  to  give  shelter  or  privacy.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occur- 
rence to  find  such  trees  planted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  space 
they  will  ultimately  occupy,  and  merely  placed  so  as  to  give  immediate 
effect.  Even  where  the  trees  have  been  planted  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  future  proportions,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  others  to 
act  as  nurses  for  those  intended  to  be  permanent,  there  is  nothing  so 
common  as  to  see  the  nurse  plants  retained  until  they  have  completely 
ruined  the  trees  by  crowding.  The  whole  of  the  under  branches,  which 
■were  intended  to  act  as  a  break,  and  upon  the  vigorous  presence  of  which 
the  beauty  of  the  trees  depended,  are  completely  destroyed.  The  object 
of  these  nurse  trees  is  only  to  afford  the  necessary  shelter  to  those  intended 
to  stand,  and  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  intervening  spaces.  These  tempo- 
rarily planted  trees  should,  the  moment  they  interfere  with  the  well-being 
of  the  others,  be  either  removed  altogether,  or  cut  in  with  no  sparing 
hand.  It  is  often  considered  time  enough  to  do  this  when  the  branches 
touch ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  when  they  have  grown  to  this  condition, 
very  serious  harm  will  have  occurred  to  the  permanent  trees  from  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  air,  thus  making  them  draw  up  weakly,  and  render- 
ing them  unable  to  develop  their  proper  growth.  Thousands  of  amateurs' 
gardens  throughout  the  country  suffer  in  this  way.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  reducing  the  branches,  unless  the  trees  are  still  of  a  size  to  be 
removed  and  it  is  the  intention  to  replant  them,  iu  which  case  no  time 
must  be  lost,  as  the  buds  of  many  will  soon  begin  to  swell. 


Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines. — Increase  the  day  and  night  temperature  of  Pine  pits,  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  weather,  and  give  a  little  extra  moisture  to  the  roots, 
especially  those  of  plants  swelling  fruit;  but  such  as  have  nearly  finished 
swelling  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  Shift  into  fruiting-pots  all 
plants  requiring  that  attention,  and  take  off  and  pot  suckers  as  they  become 
ready.  l)o  not  starve  young  growing  plants,  for,  if  once  checked,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  produce  small  and  premature  fruit.  Syringe  with  tepid 
water  the  surface  of  the  beds  and  about  the  necks  of  growing  plants, 
especially  on  fine  days. 

Vines. — Thin  and  stop  the  shoots,  thin  the  berries,  and  keep  up  a 
steady  moist  temperature. 

Peaches. — Thin  these  where  too  thick,  but  do  not  make  the  final 
thinning  until  after  the  stoning  period  is  over,  and  until  that  time  main- 
tain a  steady  and  moderately  low  temperature.  Regulate  and  thin  the 
young  shoots,  aud  syringe  morning  and  afternoon  with  tepid  water  on 
fine  days,  and  once  every  day,  regardless  of  the  weather.  If  a  little  top 
air  can  be  left  on  at  night,  and  artificial  heat  given  to  maintain  the  requi- 
site temperature,  it  will  be  of  material  importance  to  the  crop. 

Cherries. — A  temperature  of  50'  or  55°  will  be  sufficient  for  these 
until  the  fruit  has  stoned  ;  afterwards  the  heat  may  be  increased  10'  by 
sun-heat,  and  when  the  fruit  is  colouring  a  night  temperature  of  GO'  and 
a  day  one  of  75'  or  80',  with  sun-heat,  will  not  be  too  much_  for  Ihem. 
An  airy  house  and  a  position  near  the  glass  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  Cherry  forcing,  and  a  high  temperature  either  by  night  or  day  before 
the  fruit  has  stoned  is  ruinous. 

Figs. — Give  manure  water  occasionally  to  Fig  trees  swelling  their 
fruit,  and  syringe  them  freely  until  they  begin  to  ripen.  Pot  Pigs^  are 
commonly  used  for  the  earliest  crop,  and,  where  houses  are  not  specially 
devoted  to  their  culture,  they  may  be  successfully  ripened  in  the  Pine 
stove  or  early  Vinery.  Stop  the  young  shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth 
joint,  and  remove  all  root  suckers,  unless  a  few  are  wanted  next  winter 
lor  fresh  plants. 

Strawberries. — The  earliest  will  now  be  ripe  or  ripening,  therefore 
they  are  best  kept  moderately  dry  and  airy.  Introduce  plants  of  them 
for  succession  into  Peach  houses  or  Vinery  shelves,  or  into  houses  built 
purposely  for  them. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  up  a  bottom-heat  of  75°  for  these,  and  an 
atmospheric  one  a  few  degrees  lower  ;  but  in  the  event  of  bright  weather, 
an  extra  5°  would  be  rather  beneficial  to  them  than  otherwise.  If  the 
heat  from  fermenting  material  be  wanting,  apply  fresh  linings  or  mix  fresh 
manure  with  the  old  fermenting  material.  Sow  a  good  successional  crop 
of  Cucumbers  and  Melons. 

Forced  Vegetables. — Kidney  Beans  should  be  sown  in  succession 
fortnightly,  or  according  to  the  demand ;  a  Cucumber  house.  Pine  stove, 
or  early  Vinery  suits  this  crop  perfectly,  and  the  plants  must  be  freely 
syringed,  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Sow  a  few  Tomatoes  at  once  in  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  or  propagate  by  cuttings  from  old  plants  saved  in  pots 
during  the  winter  ;  plants  from  these  cuttings  fruit  earlier  than  from 
seedlings.  Rhubarb  will  soon  be  obtained  abundantly  from  the  open  air, 
i.e.,  it  a  forkful  or  two  of  litter  be  placed  over  the  crowns;  but  a  few 
roots  for  succession  may  still  be  taken  into  the  Mushroom  house.  Keep 
up  a  constant  succession  of  forced  Asparagus,  either  by  placing  roots  in 
moderately-heated  frames,  or  by  filling  trenches  between  the  beds  with 
fermenting  material.  Start  a  few  more  Seakale  roots.  A  temperature  of 
60°  and  a  humid  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the  Mushroom 
house.  Protect  Lettuces  in  frames  from  wet,  and  plant  some  out  as 
convenience  and  weather  may  permit ;  sow  some  seeds  for  succession. 
Sow  a  few  Capsicums  in  boxes,  and  pot  them  off  singly,  or  prick  them  off 
when  they  are  fit  to  handle.  Sow  some  Celery  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat. 
Sow  some  New  Zealand  Spinach  in  a  brisk  temperature  for  summer  and 
early  autumn  use.  Thin  Carrots  in  frames  ;  keep  them  dry,  and  shelter 
them  from  rain,  but  expose  them  freely  in  favourable  weather. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Potato  Planting  under  Slight  Protection.— Few  crops  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  Potato  crop,  and  means  should,  therefore, 
be  taken  to  obtain  it  out-of-doors  as  early  as  possible,  for  although  Pota- 
toes grown  in  pits  and  frames  are  very  acceptable,  still,  unless  brought  on 
in  such  places  very  slowly,  they  are  rarely  equal  iu  quaUty  to  those  grown 
in  the  open  air.  If  there  exists  a  good  south  wall,  this  will  no  doubt  be 
occupied  with  fruit  trees ;  but,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  these, 
a  row  of  Potatoes  may  be  grown  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  that  will  come  in, 
with  a  little  care,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  they  can  be  grown  without  pro- 
tection, even  in  a  sheltered  border  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  wall. 
Fork  the  ground  over  15  in.  wide  from  the  wall,  not  going  so  deep  as  to 
injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  if  the  soil  be  poor,  add  a  little  rotten 
manure;  then  open  a  trench  8  in.  from  the  wall  and  about  4  in.  deep, 
drawing  the  soil  forward.  Take  some  Potatoes  that  a  short  time  back 
were  prepared  by  sprouting,  reduce  the  sprouts  on  each  tuber  to  two, 
and,  in  planting,  cover  them  with  the  soil  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
injure  them  ;  9  in.  will  be  far  enough  apart,  as  they  will  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  large  enough  for  use.  Where  there  does  not  exist  a  wall  that  can 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  this  way,  a  few  square  yards  of  a  warm,  sunny 
border  should  be  selected ;  this  should  have  the  assistance  of  a  temporary 
frame  made  of  light  boards,  with  strips  of  wood  nailed  across,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  covered  at  night  with  mats,  when  the  crop  appears  above 
ground,  which  it  will  before  spring  frosts  are  over.    Crops  thus  produced 
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will  be  found  to  be  well  worfcli  tbe  labour  bestowed  on  them,  aa  Potatoes 
raised  in  this  way  will  come  in  after  those  that  have  been  grown  in  frames 
are  used,  and  before  those  in  the  open  ground  that  have  received  no  pro- 
tection. _  Potatoes  in  frames  must  receive  plenty  of  air  on  all  occasions 
when  it  is  not  absolutely  frosty,  or  they  will  become  drawn.  The  lights 
should  be  raised  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  let  the  plants  have  air  equally  all 
over. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

March  4  —  Sowing  Henry's  Prize,  Ayton  Castle  Giant,  and  other 
Leeks  ;  also  a  little  Borage  and  Chervil.  Potting  off  Capsicums.  Putting 
in  cuttings  of  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  and  Gazanias.  Thinning  out 
and  cutting  back  Ivy  on  walls.  Preparing  three-light  manure  frames  for 
Melons.  Looking  over  Cucumbers,  stopping  them  and  picking  out  all 
false  blossoms.    Gov.  ring  up  Endive  to  blanch. 

Mareli  5. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  in  pots.  Potting 
on  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants.  Earthing  up  Potatoes  in  frames.  Pull- 
ing up  and  clearing  out  Early  Brussels  Sprouts  stumps  and  getting  manure 
on  t;he  ground  ready  for  digging.  Cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds,  and 
rolling  down  all  newly  laid  turf  and  gravel.  Fumigating  Cucumbers,  and 
covering  up  Seakale. 

March  6.— Sowing  Marrow  Peas  in  boxes  for  Green  Pea  soup. 
Earthing  up  Beans  in  pots.  Potting  off  Coleus,  Alternantheras,  and 
Verbenas.  Clearing  manure  and  leaves  out  of  Muscat  houses,  the  Vines 
being  well  broken.  Tying  in  some  of  the  forward  Peach  and  Nectarine 
shoots,  and  disbudding  them  where  required. 

March  7.— Sowing  All  the  Year  Round  and  Carter's  Giant  White 
Cos  Lettuce ;  also  Early  Horn  Carrot  and  Early  Frame  Radish.  Potting 
off  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  and  Gazanias,  Getting  into  boxes  a  quantity 
of  Lily  of  tte  Valley,  and  putting  them  into  gentle  heat.  Clearing  away 
all  the  wet  litter  from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  putting  a  little  more  dry 
litter  round  them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  feel  the  check  all  at 
once. 

March  8  —Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress,  also  a  border  of  Spinach. 
Pricking  out  Lobelias  and  Golden  Pyrethrum.  Cutting  back  and  thin- 
ning out  dwarf  Laurel  clumps.  Getting  a  mixture  of  loaf -mould  and  old 
Pine  soil  into  frames  in  which  to  transplant  Calceolarias  (5  in.  apart. 
Commencing  to  prune  and  nail  Peach  trees  on  open  walls.  Looking  over 
Grapes  in  bottles,  removing  any  berries  that  are  decaying,  and,  where 
required,  filling  up  the  bottles. 

March  9.— Planting  early  Potatoes,  consisting  of  the  following 
sorts,  viz..  Early  Ashleaf  and  Gloucester  Kidney,  Fenn's  Early  Market, 
Porter's  Excelsior,  and  Lady  Paget  Kidneys.  Planting  Wheeler's  Impe- 
rial Cabbage  plants,  also  Jerusalem  Artichokes.  Looking  over  fruit  room, 
and  removing  any  that  are  useless.  Thinning  Grapes,  and  tying  down 
shoots  in  early  Vineries.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Apples, 
and  Pears. — G,  W.  P.,  Dorset. 


GRAPES   AND    ROSES. 


Anyone  nnaoqnainted  with  English  gardens  would  imagine,  on  read- 
ing •'  A.  D.'s  "  remarks  (see  p.  166),  that  fruit  growing,  more  espe. 
oially  Grapes  and  Peaches,  eabjeots  bo  interesting  to  cultivators,  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb ;  but  the  fact  that  anyone  with  an  ordinary  Vinery 
should  fail  to  winter  hardy  plants  and  produce  a  good  crop  of  Grapes 
as  well  is  snrely  against  our  experience  of  good  cultivators.  What 
would  gardeners  do  with  their  stock,  not  only  of  hardy  but  of  tender 
plants,  if  their  frnit  houses  could  not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
wintering  it  ?  We  should  all  like  to  have  separate  houses  for 
different  subjects  ;  but  "  A.  D."  is  mistaken  if  he  considers  plant 
growing  and  mildewed  Grapes  to  be  inseparable  companions.  All  our 
Vineries  here,  both  early  and  late,  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  plants, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  temperature  at  which 
they  are  maintained.  The  only  season  at  which  they  are  entirely 
free  from  plants  is  when  the  crop  is  approaching  maturity,  when  a 
dry  atmosphere  is  necessary  in  order  to  ripen  and  keep  it  until  re- 
quired  for  use.  And  yet  we  have  no  mildew.  Thrips  and  scale  may 
be  imported  into  Vineries  if  due  care  be  not  exercised  as  regards  sub. 
jects  introduced.  But  hardy  plants,  properly  so-called,  are  not  sab. 
ject  to  the  attacks  of  these,  and  need  never  be  under  glass 
when  Vines  are  in  a  growing  state.  I  have  on  numerous  occasions 
seen  good  collections  of  plants,  including  Orchids,  that  had  always 
been  grown  in  Vineries,  but  I  by  no  means  recommend  such  a  course. 
As  regards  Peaches,  I  consider  them  a  more  difficult  crop,  both  on 
walls  and  under  glass,  than  Grapes.  With  a  Vinery  and  border  ready 
made  Roses  might  certainly  be  grown  by  any  intelligent  labourer  ; 
but  Roses,  however  abundant,  will  never  supersede  choice  dessert 
fruits,  and  anyone  who  has  failed  to  winter  plants  in  Vineries  and 
grow  Grapes  fit  for  table  as  well,  I  woald  strongly  recommend  not  to 
attempt  fruit  culture  under  glass  at  all,  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation.  J.  Groom. 

Henliam, 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  165.J 
The  Cotyledons. — The  curious  extinguisher-like  cotyledon 
of  many  Palms  has  already  been  described,  but  monoootyle- 
donous  embryos  are  very  variable.  When  they  are  not  sheath- 
ing, the  base  at  least  extends  all  round  the  radicle,  as  in  figs. 
69  to  71,  thus  differing  from  the  exceptional  dicotyledonous 
embryos,  in  which  one  of  the  cotyledons  is  so  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  other  as  to  escape  observation  or,  as  is  occasionally 


;.  69.— Monocotyledon- 
0U3  embryo  of  Dies- 
corea  viDosa  with  a 
thin  flattened  cotyle- 
don and  a  short  ob- 
tuse Dumule. 


Fig.  70.— Embryo  of 
Dioscorea  cordi- 
folia 


Fig.  71.— Monocotyle- 
donoua  embryo  of 
Kajania  hastata 
with  relatively 
large,  flab  cotyle- 
don. 


the  case,  entirely  suppressed.  The  Walnut,  ■which  is  a  one- 
seeded  fruit,  with  an  exalbuminous  seed,  has  large,  sinuously- 
lobed  cotyledons.  The  base  of  the  fruit  has  partitions,  dividing 
it  into  two  or  four  compartments,  into  which  the  cotyledons 
grow,  and  the  upper  part  is  one-celled.  At  the  upper  or 
pointed  end  of  the  shell  (endooarp)  the  small  radicle  may  be 
discerned,  and  in  breaking  the  kernel  in  longitudinal  halves, 
the  relatively  large  plumule  will  be  found.  In  the  large, 
exalbuminous  seeds  of  Pachira  and  some  other  Bombaceag,  for 
example,  one  of  the  cotyledons  is  very  large  and  fleshy,  and 
completely  enfolds  the  plumule,  radicle,  and  the  second  coty- 
ledon, which  is  comparatively  small ;  and  in  germination  its 
folds  are  pushed  apart  by  the  growing  plumule  and  radicle. 
The  cotyledons  of  the  embryos  of  some  plants,  whose  other 
characters  associate  them  with  dicotyledons,  are  quite  obsolete, 
as  in  the  genus  Garcinia,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph 
on  the  radicle ;  in  other  members  of  the  same  family  the  radicle 
is  very  minute  and  the  cotyledons  large,  as  is  also  the  case  in 
the  Almond  (fig.  31)  and  the  Kidney  Bean  (fig.  35).  Some- 
times the  cotyledons  adhere  together  by  their  inner  faces,  as 
in  Tropfflolum  ;  they  are  then  termed  conferruminate.  Usually 
they  are  very  different  from  the  succeeding  leaves,  especially 
in  being  thick  and  fleshy,  and  in  having  no  visible  nervation, 
but  in  some  embryos  the  cotyledons  are  thin  and  distinctly 
veined ;  they  are  then  called  leafy  or  foliaceous.     The  Castor  - 


Fig.  73.— Embryo  of  Lime,  spread  out  Fig.  71.— Embryo  of  Scotch  Pine, 

to  show  the  lobed  cotyledons.  with  six  cotyledons  {c) . 

(Enlarged.) 

oil  tree  and  Euonymus  seeds  are  examples  of  the  latter  kind. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  suppression  of  one  or  both  cotyledons, 
and  given  an  instance  of  the  latter  condition.  Cyclamen 
furnishes  an  example  in  which  only  one  cotyledon  is  fully 
developed,  and  this  grows  to  a  relatively  large  size,  resembling 
one  of  the  ordinary  leaves  which  follow. 

Permanent  Coii'LEDONS. — Streptooarpus  polyanthus  is  a 
singular  plant,  in  which  only  one  cotyledon  is  developed,  and 
this  grows  out  to  1  ft.  or  more  in  length,  and  several  inches 
broad,  and  is  the  only  leaf  the  plant  possesses.   In  Welwitschia 
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mirabilis  (fig.  72)  only  the  cotyledonary  or  seed-leaves  are 
developed,  growing  to  a  length  of  several  feet.  As  a  rule, 
cotyledons  are  entire  on  the  margin,  but  in  the  common  Cress 
(Lepidium  sativum)  they  are  deeply  three-lobed,  in  fact,  almost 
trifoliate;  and  in  the  Lime  they  are  folded  and  iive-lobed 
(fig.  73).  Sometimes  the  number  of  cotyledons  exceeds  two, 
and  this  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  the  Coniferfe,  where 
the  numbervaries  from  two  to  fifteen.  In  nearly  all  the  Pines 
and  Firs  there  are  several.  The  embryo  of  the  Scotch  Pine  has 
usually  six  (fig.  y-i),  and  the  Stone  Pine  twelve.  But  the 
Ooniferse  differ  so  much  in  other  respects  from  dicotyledons 
(exogens),  with  which  they  are  often  associated  in  classification, 
that  many  modern  botanists  regard  them  as  forming,  with 
Cycads  and  Gnetacese  (Ephedra,  &c.),  a  distinct  class  between 
Perns  and  monocotyledons. 

The  Plumule. — It  is  not  until  germination  commences  in 
the  majority  of  embryos  that  the  plumule  becomes  visible, 
though  the  beginning  of  its  formation  may  be  found  by  the  aid 
of  a  microscope.  There  is,  however,  very  much  diversity  in  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  plumule  before  active  germination 
begins.  Thus  in  the  Kidney  Bean  (fig.  35)  two  distinctly 
formed  leaves,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  will  be  seen  in  a  dormant 
seed  on  separating  the  thick  cotyledons.     In  the  Almond,  also 


exhausting  it ;  but  meanwhile  its  succeeding  leaves  become 
green,  and  thereby  fitted  to  perform  their  special  function, 
which  is  defined  and  described  in  detail  in  the  section  just 
named.  Usually  the  stem  of  a  plant  and  all  its  ramifications 
proceed  directly  from  the  plumule,  but  occasionally,  or  indeed 
one  might  say  frequently,  in  some  plants  buds  appear  below  the 
insertion  of  the  cotyledons  on  what  is  sometimes  termed  the 
caulicle  or  tigellus. 

Gekmination  oj?  Seeds. — This  phenomenon  depends  upon 
certain  conditions,  varying  in  degree,  intensity,  and  relative 
proportion  for  different  seeds,  but  essentially  the  same  for 
all.  The  modes  of  germination  are  various,  and  there 
are  many  attendant  circumstances  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. It  may  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  con- 
sult the  sections  on  minute  anatomy  and  nutrition,  in 
order  to  fully  comprehend  some  of  the  processes  accom- 
panying germination,  because  for  the  sake  of  simplicity 
they  are  merely  mentioned  here.  For  practical  purposes  the 
germinative  period  may  be  defined  as  commencing  as  soon  as 
the  testa  bursts,  or  some  part  of  the  embryo  begins  to  emerge 
from  the  seed,  and  as  termiaating  when  the  supply  of  nutri- 
ment either  in  the  cotyledons  or  albumen,  as  the  case  may  bo, 
is  exhausted. 


Fig.  72.— Welwitsohia  mirabilis.    An  example  of  a  plant  whioli  produces  no  leaves  beyouQ  the  two  cotyledonary  or  seed  leaves. 


(fig.  31),  the  plumule  is  fully  formed  in  the  seed.  The  plumule  of 
the  singular  Mangrove  (Pelliciera  Ehizophorae)  is  very  large 
in  the  ripe  seed,  and  pierces  the  fruit  sometimes  before  the 
radicle,  and  attains  a  considerable  length  before  the  latter 
starts.  On  the  other  hand,  germinating  seeds  of  garden  Cress 
(Lepidium  sativum)  exhibit  no  visible  trace  of  the  plumule  for 
some  days  after  the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  cotyledons 
have  appeared  above  ground.  But  it  is  worth  noting  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  embryos  of  the  Cress  and 
Kidney  Bean  develop  into  plants.  The  embryo  of  Cress  is 
small,  the  cotyledons  are  thin,  and  the  seed  contains  no  albu- 
men, hence  there  can  be  little  nutritive  substance  stored  up  for 
the  use  of  the  plant  in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  growth.  As 
there  is  almost  no  provision  of  food  in  the  embryo  itself,  or 
within  its  reach,  in  the  form  of  albumen,  it  follows  that  soon 
after  its  start  into  active  life  it  must  be  able  to  absorb  and 
assimilate  the  materials  necessary  for  growth.  This  it  is  able 
to  do,  for  the  seed-leaves  (cotyledons)  assume  the  form  of 
ordinary  leaves,  and  become  quite  green.  The  significance  of 
their  becoming  green  like  ordinary  leaves  will  be  perceived  on 
referring  to  the  section  on  the  nutrition  of  plants.  In  the  thick 
cotyledons  of  the  Kidney  Bean  there  is  a  large  store  of  food 
for  the  growing  plant,  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
cotyledons  should  acquire  the  power  of  assimilation.  The 
highly  developed  plumule  feeds  upon  this  store  of  food,  finally 


Conditions  Controlling  (3-ermination. — Given  a  good  seed 
that  is,  a  seed  which  has  not  lost  its  vital  properties,  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  and  moisture  is  necessary  to  stimulate  it 
into  growth ;  and  to  enable  the  young  seedling  to  attain  perfect 
development  as  an  adult  plant,  there  must  be  within  its  reach 
certain  substances  which  it  requires  for  food.  Further,  the 
atmosphere  must  contain  oxygen,  and,  as  a  rule,  sunlight  is 
indispensable.  Only  those  agencies  actually  determining  ger- 
mination will  be  considered  here.  The  chemical  changes,  so 
far  as  they  are  known,  which  the  contents  of  the  seed  undergo 
in  germination  are  explained  in  the  "  Chemistry  of  Plants." 

Moisture.— The  primary  process  in  germination  is  the 
absorption  of  water  by  the  seed  or  embryo,  which  distends  the 
tissue  of  the  latter,  causing  a  rupture  of  the  testa,  or  the 
growth  and  consequent  protrusion  of  some  part  of  the  embryo 
through  the  micropyle.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  not 
always  the  radicle  that  first  breaks  through,  though  this,  it  is 
stated  in  many  text-books,  is  the  usual  way  in  which  germina- 
tion begins.  The  relative  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  even 
initiate  germination  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  testa,  and  frequently  too  of  the  pericarp,  when  the 
latter  does  not  split  open  to  free  she  seeds.  Stone  fruits 
(drupes),  for  example,  like  the  Cherry  and  Plum,  having  a  hard 
bony  endocarp,  will  remain  in  a  moist  place  for  a  long  time 
before  the  water  penetrates  to  the  seed  itself,  and  the  same 
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holds  good  for  seeds  with  a  very  dense  testa,  as  in  many  species 
of  Acacia.  This  dense  endocarp  or  testa  seems  to  act  as  a 
protection  to  the  embryo,  by  preventing  it  from  germinating 
at  an  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  and  from  being  devoured 
by  animals.  The  hard  endocarp  or  stone  of  such  fruits  as  the 
Cherry,  Sloe,  &o.,  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  embryo,  inas- 
much as  when  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  birds  or  animals,  the  stone 
passes  through  the  stomach  undigested.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  Plum  seeds  and  Easpberry  seeds -having  germinated 
after  the  fruit  had  been  boiled  into  jam,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  seed,  plus  its  pericarp,  or  portion  of  its 
pericarp.  But  in  whatever  light  we  regard  it,  it  is  a  fact  that 
by  breaking  open  the  stone  of  a  Cherry  or  softening  the  testa 
of  an  Acacia  seed  by  soaking  it  in  very  hot  water,  so  that 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  embryo,  germination  is  greatly 
accelerated,  or  even  commences  at  once.  An  instrument  has 
been  invented  in  France  for  cracking  the  hard  bony  endocarp 
in  which  Olive  seeds  are  enclosed  without  injuring  the  seed, 
and  treated  thus  they  quickly  germinate.  With  old  seeds, 
also,  much  time  may  be  saved  by  soaking  in  warm  or  hot 
water,  according  to  their  nature.  Bomo  seeds  will  even  bear 
boiling  for  a  short  time  without  injury,  but  this  extreme  mea- 
sure is  not  recommended  for  practical  purposes  without  being 
first  tried  experimentally.  There  are,  moreover,  many  seeds 
which  are  not  provided  with  such  a  preventitive  to  the  quick 
penetration  of  water  into  the  embryo,  but  which  lie  dormant 
for  a  long  period  when  fully  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such 
an  amount  of  moisture  as  the  soil  may  contain.  In  many  cases 
seeds  that  are  shed  in  autumn  appear  to  await  the  return  of  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  before  they  are  stimulated  into  germi- 
nation. The  spores  of  some  Ferns,  too,  are  many  weeks 
before  they  show  signs  of  vegetation  when  under  the  influence 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  and  heat,  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  would  not 
exercise  a  greater  accelerating  influence. 

Evil  Efi'ects  of  too  much  Moisture. — A  superabundance 
of  water  exercises  a  retarding  influence  on  the  germination 
of  most  seeds,  and  finally  destroys  their  vitality  by  dissolving 
their  soluble  substances,  and  facilitating  chemical  changes  of 
their  insoluble  substances.  The  embryo  swells,  but  the  nutri- 
ment which  it  requires  for  development  is  drawn  from  it  by  the 
fluid.  Broadly  speaking,  only  the  seeds  of  true  aquatic  plants 
germinate  and  grow  freely  when  completely  immersed  in 
water,  but  many  benefit  by  being  partially  immersed,  and  will 
grow  when  suspended  just  above  the  surface  until  they  have 
exhausted  the  nutriment  the  seed  contains.  It  is  often  found 
difficult  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  humidity  for 
small,  delicate  seeds,  which  will  only  germinate  if  upon  or  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  more  or  less  overcome  by 
covering  the  seed-pots  with  panes  of .  glass,  which  prevent 
rapid  evaporation,  or  better  still,  by  a  thin  layer  of  Moss,  and 
keeping  the  pots  standing  in  shallow  water.  Indeed,  the  little 
Bog  Orchis,  Malaxis  paludosa,  seems  to  germinate  and  grow 
upon  the  Sphagnum  of  the  bogs,  which  conveys  the  necessary 
water  to  it. 

Tub  Part  op  the  Seed  which  Absorbs  the  Moisture. — 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  through  what 
part  of  the  seed  the  water  is  absorbed,  with  the  result  that  in 
seeds  having  a  very  dense  testa  it  appears  to  enter  only  by  the 
micropyle,  whilst  it  is  absorbed  through  the  whole  surface  of  a 
soft,  permeable  testa.  The  principal  things  to  bear  in  mind 
respecting  the  influence  of  water  on  the  germination  of  seeds 
are,  that  an  excess  is  almost  invariably  injurious,  and  that 
alternations  of  wet  and  dry  states  are  soon  fatal.  But  this, 
according  to  some  experiments  carried  out  by  De  Saussure,  is 
not  invariably  the  case.  He  found  that  the  germination  of  the 
seeds  of  Wheat,  Eye,  Barley,  Maize,  Cress,  Mustard,  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  Hemp,  &c.,  if  interrupted  by  drying,  recommenced  on 
the  application  of  water  ;  whereas  the  seeds  of  Kidney  Bean, 
Broad  Bean,  Poppy,  &c.,  were  killed  by  the  drying.  Some  of 
the  first  retained  the  power  of  completing  their  germination 
after  having  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  degree  of  dessication 
attainable  in  the  open  air,  in  the  shade,  or  in  an  artificial  heat 
of  95'^.  Wheat,  Eye,  Cabbage,  &c.,  in  course  of  germination 
may  be  dried,  then  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  158",  with- 
out losing  the  power  of  reviving  on  the  return  o£  moisture.    It 


is  true,  however,  that  seeds  possessing  this  remarkable  quality 
sufi:er  in  vigour  from  desiccation,  as  the  radicle  perishes  ;  and 
the  more  advanced  their  germination  before  drying.otber  things 
being  equal,  the  longer  they  are  in  recovering  from  the  check. 
When  a  seed  has  once  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  probabilities  are  strongly  against  its  germinating  if  per- 
mitted to  become  dry  again,  because  the  extension  of  the  tissue 
by  the  fluid  absorbed  is  incipient  germination.  This  process, 
having  once  begun,  cannot  be  easily  stopped  without  killing  the 
embryo,  or  permanently  injuring  the  seedling  plant ;  but  it 
may  be  retarded  by  embedding  the  seeds  in  shghtly  moist 
earth. 

Alternations  of  Wet  and  Drought. — The  seeds  of  many 
tropical  plants  especially  will  not  germinate  if  once  allowed  to 
dry,  as  they  normally  germinate  as  soon  as  they  fall  from  the 
tree,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  mature,  or  as  soon  as  the 
next  rainy  season  sets  in.  The  only  way  in  which  such 
seeds  can  be  successfully  sent  long  journeys  is  by  packing 
them  in  some  dense  earth  which  is  not  quite  dry,  nor  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  induce  growth  in  a  high  temperature,  or  decay 
in  a  low  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
seeds,  particularly  those  having  a  starchy  albumen,  which  can 
scarcely  be  kept  too  dry,  and  in  a  dry  state  retain  their  vitality 
for  years  unimpaired.  This  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
of  different  plants  require  different  amounts  of  heat,  associated 
with  a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  to  cause  them  to  grow 
healthily. 

Heat. — Most  seeds  will  retain  their  germinating  power  in  a 
moderately  dry  atmosphere  for  a  considerable  period,  varying, 
however,  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  years,  and  buried  in  a 
moderately  dry  soil  formuch  longer  periods ;  and  the  desiccating 
process  seeds  undergo  in  maturing  leaves  them  in  a  condition 
to  withstand  greater  intensities  of  both  cold  and  heat  than  their 
species  can  bear  in  active  growth,  or  even  as  plants  at  rest. 
As  an  instance  of  the  extreme  cold  seeds  will  bear  when  in  a 
dormant  state  without  injury,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
English  Arctic  Expedition,  which  returned  in  1876,  brought 
home  some  Wheat  left  in  the  Arctic  region  five  years  previously 
by  an  American  expedition.  This  seed  germinated  perfectly, 
bnt  it  is  uncertain  to  what  degree  of  cold  it  had  been  exposed, 
although  it  was  left  there  to  ascertain  whether  the  cold  would 
injure  it.  Possibly  it  was  sheltered  to  a  great  extent  by  a 
thick  layer  of  snow.  And,  as  already  mentioned,  some  seeds 
will  bear  boiling  for  a  short  time,  or  a  dry  heat  of  '2 12°  without 
injury.  Edwards  and  Colin  relate  that  Wheat,  Barley,  Eye, 
and  Beans  retained  their  vitality  after  being  exposed  to  about 
70°  of  frost.  But  to  effect  germination,  or  promote  growth, 
the  temperature  must  range  between  certain  restricted  limits, 
varying  for  different  plants;  and  midway  between  the  extreme 
limits  of  temperature  under  which  a  plant  will  grow  is  the 
most  favourable  to  its  perfect  development.  The  upper  limits 
of  temperature  which  plants  will  bear  with  impunity,  or  flourish 
under,  are  not,  perhaps,  so  easily  defined  as  the  low  tempera- 
ture, which  will  certainly  injure  plants  in  active  growth.  It 
should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  same  degree  of  cold  that 
would  destroy  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  a  tree  would  have 
no  injurious  effect  upon  it  in  winter,  or  when  not  growing 
actively.  The  new  shoots  or  growths  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
temperate  climates,  after  growth  for  the  season  has  ceased,  pass 
through  a  phase  called  ripening  or  lignifying,  and  the  more 
perfectly  this  is  accomplished,  the  less  moisture  there  will  be 
left  in  the  shoots,  and  greater  in  proportion  the  intensity  of 
cold  they  will  bear  without  injury.  Herbaceous  plants  die 
down  to  the  ground  annually,  and  the  living  portion  left  is  less 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold.  Travelling  into  gradually 
colder  countries  than  our  own,  we  observe  that  arborescent 
vegetation  becomes  scarcer,  until  it  dwindles  quite  away ;  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  dwarf  woody  vegetation,  are  pro- 
tected during  the  rigour  of  winter  by  a  more  or  less  thick 
layer  of  snow.  Therefore,  the  hardiness  of  a  plant  is  not 
always  in  direct  relation  to  the  climate  of  the  coimtry  in  which 
it  grows.  For  instance,  a  plant  hardy  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  winters  are  very  severe,  but  where  vegetation  finds 
a  natural  protection  in  the  snow,  might  succumb  it  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  comparatively  mild  but  almost  snowless 
winters  of  London.    There  is,  however,  a  great  diversity  in 
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the  constitution  of  plants  in  relation  to  temperature,  though 
by  no  means  so  great. as  one  would  imagine  without  reflection  ; 
but  there  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  plants 
inexplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Whilst 
we  know  that  if  the  shoots  of  trees  do  not  ripen  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  overtaken  by  frost  while  they  are  in  a  herbaceous, 
sappy  condition,  they  are  sure  to  suffer,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  why  such  soft,  fleshy  plants,  as  the  common  Groundsel 
and  purple  Dead  Nettle,  will  bear  very  severe  frosts  of  many 
hours'  duration  and  several  times  repeated,  and  others  less 
succulent  are  blackened  by  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  or  two  only.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


THE  NUTEITION  OF  DROSEEA. 
An  objection  ia  frequently  raised  to  the  modern  view  of  the  "oarnivor. 
CUB  "  habits  of  the  Sundew  and  of  some  other  plants  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  benefit  by  this  habit,  but  appear  to  carry  on  quite 
as  healthy  and  vigorous  an  existence  when  deprived  of  this  source  of 
food.  According  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection,  no 
habit  can  be  acquired  by  an  organism  unless  it  is  of  some  benefit  to 
it.  In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  Mr.  Francis 
Darwin  pointed  out  that  the  statements  that  animal  food  supplied  to 
the  leaves  of  Drosera  is  not  advantageous  to  it  rest  on  vague  or 
unreliable  data,  and  he  described  a  series  of  careful  and  elaborate 
experiments,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  proved  that  it  is  distinctly 
advantageous. 

For  this  purpose  about  200  plants  of  Drosera  rotundifolia  were 
transplanted  on  June  12, 1877,  and  cultivated  in  soup-plates  filled  with 
Moss  during  the  rest  of  the  summer.  Eaoh  plate  was  dividel  in  half 
by  a  low  wooden  partition,  the  plants  on  one  side  of  the  partition 
being  fed  by  supplying  eaoh  leaf  with  one  or  two  bits  or  roast  meat, 
each  weighing  about  l-50th  of  a  grain,  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
half  were  starved.  The  feeding  was  performed  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the  early  part  of  September. 
The  benefit  of  the  feeding  on  the  plants  in  one  half  of  each  plate 
was  soon  apparent.  By  July  17  the  leaves  were  evidently  of  a 
brighter  green,  showing  that  the  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  had 
allowed  a  more  active  formation  of  chlorophyl  grains  to  take  place  ; 
and  from  this  time  the  flower-stems  on  these  plants  were  distinctly 
taller  and  stouter.  On  August  7  the  ratio  betweei  the  number  oE 
starved  and  fed  flower.stems  was  as  100  to  1491,  and  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  proportion  of  leaves  on  the  two  sides  was  as 
100  to  136  9.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  seeds  being  ripe, 
all  the  flower-stems  were  gathered,  and  the  following  comparisons 
were  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  counting,  measuring,  and  weighing 
the  various  parts  of  the  two  sets  of  plants  :  — 

Batio  between  the  number  of  starved  and  fed 

plants         .        .      _ as  100  to  10f2 

Ratio  between  the  weights  of  the  plants  exclu- 
sive of  flower-stems as  100  to  121'5 

Total  number  of  flower-stems      ....  „        164  9 

Sum  of  the  heights  of  the  flower-stems      .        .  „        159  9 

Total  weight  of  flower-stems       ....  „        2319 

Total  number  of  capsules „        194'4 

Average  number  of  seeds  per  capsule.        .        .  „        1227 

Average  weight  per  seed     .....  „        1573 

Total  calculated  number  of  seed  produced .        .  „        241"5 

Total  calculated  weight  of  seeds  produced .        ,  „        379  7 

The  most  important  feature  in  the  general  result  is  that  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  the  fed  plants  is  far  more  conspicuously  show  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  seeds  and  flower.stems  than  in  any  other  part. 
Thus  the  ratio  between  the  weights  of  the  plants,  exclusive  of  flower- 
stems,  is  at  100  to  121'5  ;  while  the  weights  of  the  flower-stems, 
including  seeds  and  capsules,  where  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  2319. 
The  highest  ratio  is  seen  to  be  between  the  total  weights  of  seeds  pro- 
duced, viz.,  100  to  379'7 ;  and  this  is  intelligible,  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
because  a  source  of  nitrogen  is  laid  by  in  the  albuminous  seeds. 
Another  point  is,  that  the  difference  between  the  starved  and  fed 
plants  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  comparison  of  weights  than  in 
that  of  numbers  or  heights.  It  ia  clear  that  increase  of  weight 
is  a  better  proof  of  increased  assimilation  than  any  other 
character.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  above  experiments 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  insectivorous  plants  are  largely 
benefited  by  a  supply  of  animal  food,  and  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted 
that  a  similar  benefit  is  gained  in  a  state  of  nature  by  the  capture  of 
insects. — "  Pharmaceutical  Journal."- 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Town  Coancil  it  was  decided  to  huy  the 
Abbey  Meadow,  on  the  north  side  of  that  town,  for  a  people's  park. 


DEEP  CULTIVATION. 
A  TEW  remarks  on  this  important  subject,  as  regards  the  future 
well-being  of  kitchen  garden  crops,  may  not  be  out  of  place  at 
this,  the  season  of  preparation  ;  for  although  we  have  lately 
heard  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  frequent 
and  deep  cultivation — and  others  go  so  far  as  to  quote  instances 
of  soil  that  has  been  injured  and  rendered  less  productive  by 
it — I  must,  from  my  own  experience,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  -waste  of  labour  was  due  to  an  utter 
disregard  and  in  defiance  of  anything  approaching  scientific 
cultivation ;  as  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that,  although  the  manual  labour  attending  the  act  of  trenching 
the  ground  does  not  require  any  great  skill  to  direct  it,  yet  its 
utility  may  be  more  than  counteracted  if  done  on  a  haphazard 
plan,  without  any  regard  to  character  of  soil,  the  nature  of 
subsoil,  and  whether  freshly  broken  up  or  old,  and  what  is 
sometimes  termed  "  worn  out "  from  repeated  cropping.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  worn-out  theory  is  entirely 
brought  on  by  substituting  shallow  surface-stirrings  for  good 
deep  and  thorough  cultivation,  and  in  some  measure  by  lack  of 
attention  to  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  ;  for,  although  land 
may  be  destitute  of  the  elements  necessary  to  perfect  one  crop, 
it  may  be  rich  in  what  another  requires ;  and  when  the  surface 
is  cropped  repeatedly  with  crops  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  it 
may  only  yield  moderate  results,  whereas  if  fresh  soil  were 
brought  to  the  surface  by  deep  cultivation  the  very  elements 
that  are  wanting  may  be  restored,  and  substances  converted  into 
food  for  future  crops  by  atmospheric  action  that  would  never 
have  been  available  if  buried  deeply,  as  the  more  solid  the  land 
becomes,  the  more  is  the  soil  closed  against  the  action  of  frost  or 
air.  For  land  of  this  description  trenching  bymerely  substituting 
the  bottom  spit  for  the  top  is  best,  and  fresh  unrotted  manure  will 
be  more  beneficial  worked  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  than 
thoroughly  decayed  materials ;  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  the  better,  as  the  winter  frosts  and  rains 
will  pulverise  and  sweeten  any  crude  substances  brought  to 
the  surface,  and  furnish  abundant  food  for  bringing  succulent 
crops  to  perfection  in  all  seasons,  as  in  exceptionally  wet 
seasons  the  thorough  drainage  insured  renders  the  land  warmer 
by  admitting  the  air,  and  during  periods  of  drought  there  is 
no  remedy  half  so  successful  as  a  good  depth  of  thoroughly 
pulverised  and  enriched  soil,  where  the  roots  can  descend 
and  find  plenty  of  soluble  food  at  all  times.  No  amount  of 
labour  expended  on  watering  or  surface-stirring  will  do  more 
than  mitigate  the  evil  arising  from  shallow  cultivation  at 
such  periods,  for  it  is  the  lack  of  food  that  deprives  vegetable 
crops  of  their  succulence.  If  they  can  find  it,  there  is  no  fear 
of  their  being  able  to  withstand  the  highest  temperatures  we 
ever  experience  in  this  country,  as  most  of  our  best  vegetables 
and  salads  are  natives  of  warmer  climes  than  our  own.  And 
if  we  come  to  the  question  of  economy,  I  am  convinced  that 
better  results  will  be  attained  by  reducing  the  area  under 
cultivation  to  the  limits  of  available  labour,  as  it  is  a  questionable 
policy  to  reduce  the  labour  bill  one-half  if  the  returns  are 
reduced  at  the  same"  rate.  When  we  come  to  deal  with  freshly 
broken-up  land,  or  where  a  bad  subsoil  exists,  the  manner  in 
which  the  trenching  is  performed  must  be  modified  according 
to  circumstances ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  land  that  could  not  be 
made  fit  for  first-class  garden  produce  by  the  addition  of 
substances  in  which  it  was  deficient.  When  the  subsoil  is 
exceptionally  poor — either  clay,  sand,  or  gravelly — but  a  small 
portion  should  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  a  time.  With 
heavy  land,  such  substances  as  leaf-mould,  ashes,  or  sandy 
dressings,  to  promote  a  friable  condition  of  the  staple  soil, 
will  prove  more  beneficial  than  heavy  farmyard  manure,  which 
will  be  more  advantageously  employed  on  lighter  descriptions 
of  soils  ;  but  it  is  better  in  such  cases  not  to  bury  it  so  deeply, 
as,  when  the  subsoil  is  gravelly,  the  manurial  properties  are 
liable  to  be  wasted  by  the  superabundant  drainage.  The  land 
should,  in  all  oases,  be  allowed  a  considerable  period  to  elapse 
before  cropping,  for  which  reason  autumn  or  early  winter 
offers  the  greatest  facilities,  as  it  is  then  in  good  condition  for 
spring  cropping.  Surface- stirring  will  then  be  of  great  benefit 
to  keep  the  surface  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  such  condition  as  to 
receive  the  greatest  advantage  from  solar  heat  and  air.  By 
taking  a  certain  portion  in  hand  each  year,  and  doing  it  tho- 
roughly, the  oldest  gardens  may  be  kept  in  the  highest  state 
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of  productiveness ;  and  any  additions  to  the  vegetable  area 
may  be  eventually  brought  into  the  same  condition,  however 
uninviting  their  appearance.  I  would  say  to  all  who  are  halting 
between  two  opinions,  as  regards  deep  cultivation  v.  surface- 
stirring,  try  the  former  thoroughly  in  winter,  and  follow  it  up 
by  the  latter  during  the  growing  season,  and  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  results.  J.  Groom. 

Henliam. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLAi^TING  WITHOUT  BALLS  OP  EARTH. 

Some  remarks  on  this  subject  that  have  lately  appeared  in 
The  Gakden  (see  p.  171)  may  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
changing  the  sites  of  their  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Love's 
method,  however,  omitting  his  machinery,  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Stuart,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was 
most  successful  in  removing 
trees  even  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  those  alluded  to 
by  your  correspondent.  The 
late  rector  of  Oakham,  the 
Bev.  Heneage  Finch,  carried 
out  that  system  in  the  laying 
out  of  his  grounds,  and 
failure  rarely  attended  his 
operations.  My  own  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  think  that 
an  equally  successful  result 
would  have  been  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Love  had  he  been 
content  with  merely  follow- 
ing the  roots  to  their  extremi- 
ties in  the  way  he  recom- 
mends, and  protecting  the 
rootlets  from  injury.  Sir 
Henry  Stuart's  system,  I  be- 
lieve, did  not  find  favour 
with  the  public  because  so 
many  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  it  out.  But  their 
want  of  success  was  in  most 
instances  owing  to  their  not 
attending  sufficiently  to  the 
details  of  his  method,  and 
the  men  employed  did  not 
understand  their  work.  Mr. 
Pinch  found  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  train  the  labourers 
whom  he  employed.  I  have 
been  surprised  of  late  to  find 
the  antiquated  notion  re- 
vived that  when  a  tree  is 
moved  it  should  always  carry 
with  it  a  mass  of  the  soil  in 
which  it  grew.  The  earth 
itself   greatly    adds    to  the 

weight  of  the  moving  mass,  and  the  only  possible  good  it  can  do 
is  to  preserve  the  rootlets  imbedded  in  it ;  and  there  is  always 
fear  of  the  adhering  earth  breaking  away  during  the  transit  and 
carrying  with  it  the  fibres  on  which  the  life  of  the  tree  mainly 
depends.  But  a  square  mass  of  soil  surrounding  roots  devoid 
of  fibre  is  absolutely  useless,  and  if  the  portions  beyond  it  have 
been  severed  the  tree  must  die.  Nurserymen,  it  is  well  known, 
usually  transplant  every  second  year  the  trees  they  wish  to 
sell,  and  when  this  rule  has  been  attended  to,  there  is  little 
trouble  in  lifting  them  ;  but  when  a  tree  has  stood  for  many 
years  in  one  place,  the  extremities  of  some  of  the  roots  should 
accompany  the  tree  to  its  new  quarters.  Among  the  trees  that 
I  have  at  various  times  transplanted  there  is  one,  a  variegated 
Sycamore,  the  circumference  of  which  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground 
measures  5  ft.  3  in.  This  tree  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
1840  from  a  plantation  in  which  it  had  stood  undisturbed  for 
at  least  ten  years.  It  took  two  strong  men  to  carry  it  on  their 
shoulders,  and  the  roots  only  just  cleared  the  ground  as  it  was 
borne  along.    All  the  earth  wag  shaken  from  the  roots  to 


diminish  the  weight  at  their  end  of  the  trunk  ;  but  there  were 
plenty  of  them,  and  I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  the  life  of  the 
tree.  Great  attention  was  given  to  the  distribution  and 
arrangement  of  the  roots  when  the  tree  was  set  up,  a  process 
on  which  much  will  often  depend,  and  which  is  but  too  often 
thought  not  worth  the  trouble.  A  failure  which  followed  the 
removal  of  a  Jargonelle  Pear  will  further  illustrate  the  principle 
which  I  am  defending,  namely,  that  the  life  of  a  tree  does  not 
depend  on  the  earth  about  its  roots  when  it  is  transplanted. 
It  is  true  that  in  this  instance  I  did  not  expect  to  save  the 
tree,  for  it  had  been  left  undisturbed  for  a  dozen  years  or 
more,  and  had  nearly  filled  the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it ;  but 
I  thought  I  would  give  it  a  chance,  so  I  began  by  making  a 
semi-circular  trench  round  the  tree  at  5  ft.  from  the  stem,  a 
distance  which  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  a  supply 
of  branch  roots  growing  from  the  main  roots  within  that  dis- 
tance ;  and  by  underminings  here  and  there  I  was  able  to  cut 
through  most  of  the  roots  beneath  the  tree.  In  this  condition 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  till 

the  following  autumn,  when 

it  was  taken  up  and  moved 
to  its  new  quarters ;  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  the  case 
was  hopeless.  The  vitality 
of  the  tree  almost  entirely 
depended  on  the  portions  of 
the  roots  beyond  where  the 
severance  had  been  made  the 
preceding  season ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  were  indications 
that  the  tree  had  suffered 
from  the  amputation  even 
before  the  removal  took 
place.  It  was  the  excision  of 
the  vital  portions  of  the 
roots  that  caused  its  death. 
In  the  case  of  trees  that 
have  stood  many  years  on 
one  site,  Mr.  Love's  method, 
whether  with  or  without  his 
machinery,  is  the  only  one 
that  is  likely  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. B.  S. 
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Finus  Iiaricio  v.  Rab- 
bits.— One  who  has  planted 
this  Pine  extensively  informs 
me  that,  unlike  other  Pines  in 
a  young  state,  rabbits  do  not 
molest  it,  or  if  they  do  bo  once 
they  will  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  BO  satisfied  is  be  of 
this,  that  he  partly  attributes 
the  comparatively  high  price  of 
young  plants  to  its  being 
rabbit.proof.  Its  timber  ia 
known  to  be  of  excellent 
quality.  The  rate  at  which  it 
grows  when  properly  treated  ia  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  of  ita  tribe,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the 
suggestion,  the  naturally  narrow  spread  of  ita  branches  ought  to  be  a 
material  consideration  in  ita  favour  when  cultivated  as  a  forest  tree ; 
if,  moreover,  what  my  correspondent  has  said  be  true,  that  circum- 
stance alone  ought  to  add  much  to  ita  value. — Geo.  Syme. 

The  Jujube  Tree. — Lovera  of  curious  treea  may  be  interested 
to  see  a  portrait  of  thia  aa  it  grows  in  the  Garden  of  Planta  at  Paris, 
where  it  ia  a  vigoroua,  oompact  tree.  Anyone  who  knows  the  climate 
of  Paria  in  winter  and  apring  will  not  think  it  a  very  tender  tree. 
We  should  like  to  know  if  it  thrivea  with  any  of  our  readers.  The 
tree  in  question  ia  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  and  the  engraving 
is  from  a  photograph  made  last  summer. 

The  Sun-ray  Pine  (Pinua  Maaaoniana  variegata). — Thia  bids 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  moat  desirable  of  Conifers.  It  haa  proved 
perfectly  hardy  at  Flushing  for  two  wintera.  It  ia  propagated  by 
grafts  on  seedlings  of  the  speoiea,  or  upon  the  Scotch  or  any  other 
two-leaved  Pine.  It  never  burns  under  aummer  auna,  aa  nearly  all 
other  variegated-leaved  Pines  do.  P.  Maaaoniana  does  not  aafSoiently 
differ  from  the  Scotch  or  Austrian  Pine  to  render  it  of  any  especial 
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valae,  except  it  may  be  a9  one  in  extensive  collections,  bat  its  varie. 
gation  is  that  which  gives  it  the  one  charm  that  wins  all  who  see  it. 
When  the  buds  first  break  in  spring  the  leaves  are  all  green,  with 
the  exception  of  a  mere  line  or  dot  of  variegation  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  leaves  lengthen  in  this  very  part,  so  that  when  fully 
grown  nearly  the  entire  "  needle"  is  a  golden  yellow,  tipped  only  at 
the  end  with  green,  presenting  in  thick  cluaters  a  really  brilliant 
appearance.  The  leaves  are  oocasionally  striped  alternately  yellow 
and  green,  like  the  new  Zsbra  Ealalia,  bat  most  of  them  are  as  first 
described.  It  the  theory  that  variegation  is  a  disease  needed  any 
invalidation,  we  think  that  this  Fine,  as  well  as  the  Ealalia  Grass, 
would  furnish  it.  Both  are  vigorous  plants,  and  the  green  portions 
of  the  foliage  are  none  the  less  vigorous  for  lying  between  or  upon 
the  variegated  portions.  We  have  many  times  alladed  to  the  beanty 
of  the  Golden  Retinosporas,  and  it  has  seemed  unaccountable  to  us 
thatjUotwithstanding  their  extreme  hardiness  and  accomodating  habits 
they  should  yet  creep  like  snails  into  general  use,  tor  which,  no 
doubt,  they  are  ultimately  destine  1.  Bat  we  think  oar  San. ray  Pine 
— as  we  should  like  to  call  it — will  take  a  quicker  and  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections,  and  that  a  popular  demand  is  awaiting  it  that 
few  others  of  its  class  have  ever  known. — "  Moore's  Rural." 

Propagating  Willows  in  Coppices. — Although  Willows  are 
easily  propagated  (see  p.  176),  and  will  grow  in  or  out  of  the  ground, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  them  well  established  in  coppices  or  as 
underwood.  I  have  found  the  following  plan  to  be  most  satisfactory 
in  reference  to  the  growth  of  Willows  in  rough  ground  :  Cut  out  a 
clean  notch  on  the  surface  with  a  spade  in  look-spit  form  ;  then  put 
in  the  spade  in  a  slanting  form  about  3  in.  and  raise  the  ground  a 
little  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  cutting  ;  slip  in  the  cutting  on 
the  flat,  not  on  end,  and  press  down  the  surface  raised  with  the  foot, 
which  is  all  that  is  required.  The  selection  of  Willows  for  planting 
in  coppices  is"  a  matter  |of  some  importance.  I  have  found  that 
Willow  cuttings  from  i  in.  to  1  in.  thick  and  about  1  ft.  long  are  the 
best. — Chas.  McUonai.d,  StoTcesley,  Yorlcs. 

Top-dressing  Fruit  Trees. — In  1876  some  Peach  trees  in  a 
house  here  made  very  weakly  shoots,  and  their  general  want  of 
vigour  indicated  a  deficiency  of  nourishment  at  the  root.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1877  all  the  soil  was  removed  from  the  roots  for  more 
than  1  ft.  below  the  surface.  For  this  was  substituted  a  rich  mixture 
of  loam,  cow  manure,  and  old  lime  rubbish  ;  one  barrowload  each  of 
the  two  latter  being  mixed  with  three  of  the  former.  Shortly  after 
the  trees  began  to  grow,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  fresh  material,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  the 
wood  was  three  times  stronger  and  healthier  than  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  one.  At  the  present  time  these  trees  are  more 
promising  than  any  of  the  others,  and  we  are  so  well  pleased  with 
them  that  we  have  done  every  one  of  our  wall  trees  in  the  same  way 
this  winter. — Cambeian. 

Seeding  of  Cocliliostenia  Jacobianum. — With  regard  to  the 
apparent  sterility  of  this  fine  plant,  as  experienced  at  Lakelands, 
I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  shortcoming  in 
question  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  at  least  I  have  never  found  any 
difficulty  in  getting  it  to  seed  freely,  and  that  too  without  taking  very 
much  pains  in  the  way  of  fertilising  the  flowers.  Indeed,  I  have  a 
plant  under  my  charge  which  has  more  than  once  borne  seed  without 
any  artificial  assistance  whatever.  I  have  had  it  six  years,  and  the 
second  year  after  I  got  it  it  flowered.  To  insure  success,  I  had 
recourse  to  artificial  fertilisation,  and  that,  too,  after  a  very  rough 
and  ready  fashion.  When  I  thought  the  flowers  had  reached  the  best 
stage  tor  the  operation  which  (as  they  individually  only  last  one  day) 
requires  careful  attention,  I  merely  picked  out  the  small  pouch.like 
receptacle  containing  the  pollen,  tore  it  in  two,  thus  exposing  the 
pollen  fairly,  and  touched  the  point  of  the  style  lightly  with  it 
without  the  aid  of  a  brush  or  anything  else,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  operate  on  Melons  or  Cucumbers.  My  first  attempt  produced,  I 
think,  four  pods,  which  ripened  satisfactorily.  I  retained  the  seeds 
till  the  following  spring,  when  I  sowed  them  carefully,  but  not  one 
seed  germinated  out  of  some  two  or  three  dozen ;  therefore,  when  the 
plant  flowered  again,  which  it  did  the  following  summer,  I  managed 
to  secure  a  few  pods  of  seeds,  which  I  sowed  as  soon  as  they  were 
ripe.  From  these  I  managed  to  raise  three  plants,  which  I  have  now 
growing  in  15-in.  pots ;  they  flowered  last  season  profusely,  and  I 
again  managed  to  secure  a  few  pods  of  seeds,  which  have 
produced  eighteen  young  healthy  plants  that  I  am  just  now  potting. 
These  make  my  stock  to  consist  of  twenty-two  plants,  a  result  which, 
considering  the  oare  and  attention  which  I  have  exercised  in  the 
matter,  is  by  no  means  discouraging. — A.  H.  Tait,  Carlisle. 

The  best  thing  which  has  appeared  in  "  Punch  "  lately  is  the  cut  of 
the  "  Double-aotion  Electro-Magnetic  Extractor,"  to  remove  old  nails, 
&c.,  from  the  recently  levelled  portion  of  Rotton  Row — a  hint  to  Mr. 
Gerard  Noel. 
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POTATO  CULTURE  IN  DORSET. 
FoK  some  years  I  have  made  the  cultivation  of  Potatoes  in  garden 
and  field  a  matter  of  close  observation,  it  being  of  some  importance, 
as  I  prepare  ground  for  myself,  labouring,  and  other  tenants  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  three  acres.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the 
subject  as  to  preparation  of  ground,  season  for  planting,  and  as  to 
the  varieties  which  I  have  found  the  best  for  all  purposes. 

Preparation  of  Ground. — Fresh  manure,  if  possible,  should 
be  avoided.  The  laud,  if  in  field,  should  be  chosen  as  rich  as  possible, 
from  sheep  having  been  fed  off  roots,  and  it  oilcake,  all  the  better. 
If  possible,  the  ground  intended  for  planting  should,  after  ploughing 
as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  be  exposed  to  atmo. 
spheric  influences  for  some  time.  Now,  the  soil  in  a  garden  requires 
very  different  treatment ;  ou  an  average,  three-fourtds  of  the  apaoe 
are  allotted  to  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  even  a  greater  proportion  ;  therefore  the  drain  upon  the  land 
must  be  great,  and  met  by  constantly  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
crops,  the  heavy  manuring  for  all  such  edibles  as  Early  Broccoli, 
Savoy,  Cabbage,  &c.,  restoring  the  land  to  a  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  Potato  crop ;  and  where,  for  want  of  stable  manure,  this  cannot 
bd  done,  a  good  change  for  the  ground  will  be  found  by  sowing 
Turnips  late,  so  as  not  to  come  to  draw,  and  in  the  spring  digging  in 
the  greens  when  '*  shot  out."  Of  course,  I  might  say  much  more  as 
to  kinds  ot  dressing,  viz.,  lime,  rotted  leaves,  decayed  vegetation  of 
all  kinds,  but  different  medicines  suit  different  diseases. 

Planting. — -As  to  the  proper  season  for  this,  I  need  say  but 
little.  AH  amateur  and  professional  gardeners  wish  to  dig  from 
the  open  ground  about  the  last  week  in  May.  I  conceive  there  is 
not  any  gain  in  planting  on  the  waroiest  border  before  Februarv  1, 
and  as  to  the  general  crop,  the  first  foutnight  in  March,  both  in 
garden  and  field,  will  be  soon  enough. 

Varieties. — For  a  warm  border,  Myatt's  Early  Prolific  Ashleaf ; 
for  the  general  crop  (second  early),  I  strongly  recommend  Neat's 
Kidneys  (t  know  not  any  other  name)  j  they  come  from  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks  later  than  the  Ashleaves,  are  of  yellow  flesh,  boil 
splendidly,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  I  have  often  eaten  them  in 
thoroughly  good  condition  at  Christmas  ;  in  short,  I  consider  it  the 
most  valuable  Potato  I  grow,  as  I  can  raise  them  ripe  before  the 
disease  comes.  Then,  for  succession,  the  Red  Emperor,  or,  as  called 
by  Messrs.  Carter,  the  Main  Crop,  an  excellent-flavoured  Potato,  very 
heavy  cropper,  and  one  ot  the  least  wasteful  in  paring.  Next  comes 
the  king  ot  all  main  crop  Potatoes,  the  Red  Regent,  a  kind  that  is 
good  in  every  soil ;  it  is  a  first-class  boiler,  and  keeps  well  until  May, 
and  even  it  disease  sets  in,  still  it  yields  fair  remuneration  for  plant- 
ing, and  is  still  good.  For  late  sorts  I  only  mention  the  Apple 
Potato,  whose  only  fault  is  its  deep  eye.  It  is  an  excellent  cropper, 
capital  as  regards  flavour,  and  for  baking,  the  best  I  know.  Last, 
but  not  least,  is  our  old  friend  the  Fluke — I  do  not  mean  his  wretched 
caricature  the  Hundredfold  Fluke,  but  the  genuine  old  Fluke,  with 
strings  in  it  like  darning  cotton,  but  one  bed  of  meal,  and  all  that 
conld  be  desired  as  to  flavour.  It  is  equal  to  most  late  kinds  in 
weight  of  crop,  and  one  of  the  least  wasteful  in  the  paring ;  good,  in 
short,  all  round.  Eugene  E.  P.  Legge. 

Litton  Cheney,  Dorset. 


POTATOES  FOR  POTS  AND  FRAMES. 
"A.  D."  (see  p.  154)  says,  "A  few  years  since  I  endeavoured  to 
distribute  a  White  Kidney,  having  very  short  haulm,  named  Little 
Gem,  (fcc."  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  endeavour  to  distribute  this 
variety,  notwithstanding  that  it  gained  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Potato  trials  at  Ohiswiok,  along  with 
another  of  its  class  named  Alice  Fenn.  I  withdrew  both  of  them, 
publicly  stating  at  the  committee  table  that  I  felt  honoured  by  their 
appreciation,  but  that  I  did  not  consider  the  varieties  sufficiently 
productive  to  become  appreciated  by  the  general  public  during  the 
then  great  demand  for  large-cropping  sorts.  I  have  oocasionally 
distributed  them  amongst  my  friends,  and  I  still  keep  them  for  my 
own  eating.  What  "  A.  D."  says  about  my  seedling,  Fenn's  Early 
Market,  is  true ;  and  perhaps  I  may  recal  to  his  memory  a  seedling 
called  Early  White  Kidney  as  being  a  sort  worthy  of  mention  for 
early  frame  and  border  culture,  as  both  this  and  Fenn's  Early 
Market  are  in  commerce.  They  also  both  gained  first-class  certificates 
at  the  Chiswick  trials.  Forthcoming  is  a  new  seedling  of  mine, 
named  Worthington  G.  Smith,  which  I  consider  a  very  first-class 
variety  tor  early  frame  and  border  culture.  I  never  attempt  to 
admit  a  Potato  in  commerce  till  I  have  thoroughly  proved  its  con. 
stanoy  and  quality.  I  know  there  are  sorts  of  mine  in  distribution 
which  have  "  crept  out"  against  my  wish,  and  others  ot  my  ssed- 
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lings  are  grown  whose  raiser  the  world  is  aa  likely  to  remain  ignorant 
of  aa  of  him  who  raised  the  old  Early  Aahleaf.  I  have  now  between 
300  and  400  new  aeedlicga  under  probation,  some  of  which,  I  hope, 
in  dne  time  may  become  acknowledged  acquisitiona. 

Upwards  and  Onwaed?, 
Cottage  Farm,  Sulhamstead,  Reading,  Berks. 


Onion  Seed. — A  correspondent  (aee  p.  174)  refers  to  the  com. 
parative  scarcity  of  Onion  seed  at  present,  and  to  the  fact  that  home, 
saved  seed  is  chiefly  grown  in  Bedfordshire.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  know  that  a  Bedfordshire  grower  of  seeds  has  land  in  this  locality, 
and  grows  here  a  considerable  crop  of  Onion  seed  annually.  He 
plants  the  bulbs  in  rows,  running  from  east  to  west,  about  6  ft.  apart, 
and  utilises  the  intervening  spaces  for  the  growth  of  ridge  Cucumbers 
or  Gherkins,  but  the  latter  chiefly,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are 
supplied  by  him  to  a  well-known  pickling  firm.  The  Oaion  bulbs  are 
planted  in  the  rows  aa  close  together  aa  is  consistent  with  good 
growth,  and  when  the  stalks  are  fully  grown  they  form  shelters  both 
from  hot  sun  and  wind  for  the  Cucumber  plants.  When  the  centre 
pods  are  ripe  the  heads  of  the  Onion  seed  are  cut  and  dried  off  in  the 
sun,  the  atalka  being  allowed  to  stand  until  the  Caoumber  seaaon  is 
over. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 

Cutting  Down  Lilies  in  Full  Bloom.— I  am  surprised  that 
anyone  should  say  that  Lily  bulbs  do  not  suffer  from  being  cut  down 
in  full  bloom.  We  have  found,  after  30  years'  constant  experience 
with  thousands  of  bulbs  of  Lilium  speeiosam  and  its  varieties, 
Melpomene,  &c.,  that  the  bulba  are  injured  or  killed  outright,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  time  at  which  cutting  down  is  performed.  If  a 
plant  be  broken  off  in  June  when  6  in.  or  7  in.  high,  the  bulb  will  die. 
It  cut  down  in  July  it  will  go  off  into  divisions  of  small  bulbs,  and  if 
cut  down  in  September  the  bulbs  will  only  be  about  half  size.  Our 
autumnal  exhibition  always  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  Septem. 
ber,  and  we  usually  cat  from  50  to  100  spikes,  an  operation  which 
weakens  the  bulba  so  much,  that  they  only  produce  a  very  few 
flowers  the  following  year.  In  the  case  of  any  rare  or  choice  kinds, 
wo  do  not  allow  them  to  be  out  on  any  account,  and  such  aa  we  do 
oat  would  be  done  only  to  get  a  "  first,"  as  Mr.  Reynold  Hole's 
gardener  says  in  reference  to  Rosea.  Mr.  Groom's  remarka  (see  p.  83) 
are  invaluable  to  lovers  of  good  Liliea.— C.  M.  Hovev,  Boston,  Mass. 

Iiilium  auratum.— With  reference  to  the  remarks  of  "Amateur" 
(see  p.  160),  may  I  offer  the  result  of  my  small  experience  in  the 
culture  of  this  beautiful  Lily  ?  At  the  commencement  of  1S76  I 
began  with  two  bulba,  which  may  be  called  Noa.  1  and  2.  No.  1  was 
planted  in  a  6-in.  pot,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow  loam  (from  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Croydon),  some  garden  soil,  well.rotted  manure,  and  a 
little  sand.  In  due  time  one  flower-stem  appeared,  and  produced 
eighteen  blooms,  three  of  which  were  blown  off  by  the  wind,  but  the 
remainder  were  fully  developed.  The  plant  grew  about  6  ft. 
high.  On  proceeding  to  repot  in  the  autumn,  I  found  the 
bulb  much  reduced  in  size,  and,  in  order  to  give  it  a  good 
chance  of  recovery,  I  thought  it  beat  to  plant  it  out  in  a  border. 
In  the  spring  of  1877  it  produced  a  feeble  flower-atem  which, 
however,  soon  died,  and  thus  ended  No.  1.  No.  2,  a  smaller 
bulb,  was  planted  in  1876,  in  a  smaller  pot,  but  in  the  same  soil  as 
No.  1,  and  in  due  course  produced  three  blooms.  It  was  repotted 
about  September  in  that  year  in  a  6.in.  pot,  as  it  appeared  to  have 
increased  in  size,  and  in  1877  it  produced  six  blnoais— from  one  stem 
only  as  before.  It  was  again  repotted  in  September,  and  now  thia  year, 
1878,  judging  from  the  thickness  of  the  new  flower.atem,  which  ia 
about  1  in.  above  ground,  it  seems  likely  to  produce  a  larger  number 
of  blooms  than  it  haa  yet  done.  I  do  not  venture  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  bulb  so  ably  discussed 
by  "Dunedin,"  but  I  may  aay  that  when  repotting  I  have  never 
discovered  tracea  of  a  decayed  old  bulb. — W.  J.  T.,  Brixton. 

A  National  Entomological  Exhibition  ia  to  be  opened  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Weatminster,  on  March  9,  and  already  several 
thousand  square  feet  of  space  have  been  applied  for.  The  exhibition 
will  not  only  include  selections  from  the  chief  collections  of  insects 
in  the  kingdom,  but  also  many  adjuncts  of  interest  to  the  general 
public. 

Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park.— We  have  received 
the  Bchedale  of  prizes  offered  by  this  Society  at  its  exhibitions  to  be 
held  in  the  gardens  during  the  year  1878,  and  at  each  show  the 
prizea,  as  well  aa  the  classes,  appear  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  character. 
The  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  as  follows  :— May  22,  June  12  and 
July  10.  ' 

Begonia  Frcebeli.— In  addition  to  this  Begonia  being  attractive 
when  planted  out-of-doors  in  summer  or  when  grown  in  pota,  it  also 
forms  an  excellent  winter.flowering  plant  for  the  conservatory.  Dried 


bulbs  of  it  are  now  plentiful,  and  if  started  early  in  heat  they  will 
supply  a  fair  amount  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  in  winter  or  early 
in  spring,  and  they  will  last  longer  in  a  cut  state  than  those  of  most 
other  Begonias. — S. 

The  Phylloxera  in  France. — According  to  some  statistics 
given  in  the  "  Bconomiste  Frangaia,"  Vine  culture  in  the  Department 
of  the  Herault  was  practised,  prior  to  the  attack  of  the  Phylloxera, 
over  420,000  acres,  yielding  on  an  average  26  i  millions  of  gallons. 
At  the  present  time  141,974  acres  of  vineyards  have  been  abandoned, 
so  far  aa  the  Vine  culture  is  concerned,  so  that  the  produce  of  the 
department  has  diminished  to  the  extent  of  88,000,000  gallons  of 
wine,  which  at  the  average  coat  of  lOs.  per  hectolitre,  or  a  little  over 
5d.  per  gallon,  represents  £1,920,000.  or  nearly  £2,000,000  sterling. 
In  1877  the  loss  is  estimated  at  £3,200,000,  the  price  of  the  wine 
being  calculated  at  15  franca  the  hectolitre,  or  about  7d.  per  gallon. 

Allium  neapolitanum. — "A.  R.,"  Brcnley  Common,  whose  note 
occurs  on  p.  162,  may  be  assured  that  this  plant  ia  perfectly  hardy, 
and  would  probably  take  aa  good  care  of  itaelf  in  one  of  the  copses 
about  Bromley  as  it  does  in  the  orchards  of  Southern  France,  though, 
of  course,  it  would  flower  much  later  in  England. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-VARIOUS. 

The  J  adas  Tree.— There  is,  I  believe,  still  stauding  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  in 
the  prounds  of  FrogmorQ  House,  overhanging-  the  old  Dutch  garden,  which 
was  every  spring  a  beautiful  sight  when  abundantly  covered  with  its  clusters 
of  purple-tinted  flowers.— J.   G. 

Bedding  Viola  Yellow  Boy.— This  very  early  bedding  Viola  haa  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  forms  of  Viola  lutea,  and  has  a  more  compact  and 
dense  habit.  The  flowers  are  stouter,  of  a  bright  yellow  hue,  and  are  borne  in 
great  abundance.  Perhaps  its  chief  merit  is  its  exceeding  precocity,  being 
the  very  earliest  of  all  yellow  bedding  Violas.— A,  D. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Cleveland-— The  fine  dry  winter  which  we  have  had  in 
this  district  has  been  favourable  to  the  maturity  of  fruit  buds.  The  occasional 
frosts  which  we  have  experienced  have  not  penetrated  deeply  into  the  ground, 
and  the  present  appearance  of  fruit  trees  indicates  an  early  bloom.  Gooseberry 
bushes  are  unusually  forvcard.  Apricots, which  are  very  generally  grownlin  this 
district,  are  not  unusually  forward.  On  warm  walls  Jargonelle  Pears  are 
showing  flower,  Between  the  appearance  of  fruit  trees  now  and  at  tbe  same 
time  last  year  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  Cleveland  district. — C.  M.  D,, 
Stokeslei/. 

Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  show  bloom  in  abundance,  but  Pears 

both^onwalls'and  standards  are  thinner  of  bloom-buds  than  I  ever  remember  to 
have  seen  them.  Apples  are,  however,  thickly  set  with  good  plump  buds. — R, 
GiLBBBT,  Burghley,  near  Stamford. 

Christmas  Roses.—"  F.  G,  P,"  will  be  glad  to  know  the  best  place  to  obtain, 
good  plants  of  the  largest  sort  of  white  Christmas  Rose ;  also  wbat  soil  suits 
them  best.  [The  largest  sort  of  White  Christmas  Rose  may  be  procured  from 
any  nursery  where  herbaceous  plants  are  grown.  We  presume  yola  mean 
Helleborus  altifolius  (usually  called  H.  niger  masimus),  whicb,  however,  is 
often  slightly  pinkish.    It  grows  in  any  ordinary  good  garden  soil.] 

Qaercns  heterophylla. — This  Oak  is  very  nearly  hardy,  and  it  retains  its 
leaves  here  until  January  or  February ;  in  fact,  it  never  loses  them  until  we 
have  a  sharp  nip  of  frost.  Its  flexible  shoots,  graceful  habit,  and  diversified 
foliage  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to  collections  of  hardy  trees.  It  is  some- 
times called  in  catalogues  Q.  agnostifolia.— T.  Smith,  Neivry, 

Winter  Nelis  Pears  not  Ripening. — I  have  a  fine  Winter  Nelis  Pear  tree 
trained  on  a  wall.  It  bears  freely,  but  does  not  ripen  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  keeps 
tough,  and  is  of  no  use;  I  have  been  thinking  of  cutting  it  down.  What 
should  I  graft  on  it  ?— R.  Mabtin,  Trafalgar^  Cork. 

Barr's  Criterion  Cabbage.— This  excellent  Cabbage,  sown  on  July  the  17th 
and  planted  out  on  September  the  2nd,  is  now  producing  beautiful  little  hearts, 
which  we  are  cutting  at  the  rate  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty  dozen  a  week.  Of 
Carter's  Heartwell  Dwarf  Imperial,  sown  and  planted  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  now  sturdy  plants,  which,  however,  will  not  be  fit  to  cut  before  the  end  of 
April— thus  losing  a  crop,  and  that  the  best  of  all  kitchen  garden  crops,  viz., 
Myatt*B  Potatoes.  The  ground  on  which  the  Criterion  is  now  growing  will  be 
dug  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  March,  and  planted  early  in  April  with 
Myatt's  Prolific  Potato.— R.  Gilbeex,  Burgkley. 

Treatment  of  Heaths  after  Flowering.— I  have  recently  purchased  some 
Heaths.  They  have  done  blooming.  What  treatment  do  they  require? 
Should  they  be  cut  down  ?  If  so,  when  ?  should  they  be  repotted  ? — 
RoBEE'B  P.,  Eartham.  [It  your  Heaths  consist  of  such  kinds  as  hyemalie, 
Willmoreana,  gracilis,  or  similar  sort3,tbey  should  be  cut  back  after  flowering. 
Place  them  in  a  light  airy  situation,  and  when  they  break  afresh,  give  them  a 
slight  shift  if  they  require  it,  Use  peat  and  sand,  and  well  ram  the  new  soil 
round  the  sides  of  the  old  ball,  Also  take  care  that  the  ball  is  not  dry  before 
it  is  potted.— S. 3 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Thb  Ast  iTSELff  IS  Natubb." — ShaJcespearc, 


DAISIES  IN  TOWNS. 
In  densely  inhabited  districts  where  other  spring  flowers  do 
not  flounsh  these  will  grow  and  yield  a  continuous  round  of 
blossoms  for  a  lengthened  period.  As  regards  colour  they  combine 
every  shade  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  crimson ; 
they  are  plain  and  quilled,  and  often  singular  as  regards  growth, 
as,  for  instance,  Hen  and  Chicken  Daisies.  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips 
are  beautiful,  but  short-lived,  a  remark  which  also  applies  to 
many  other  spring  flowers.  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Pansies,  and 
many  others  often  damp  oS  under  the  dull  smoky  atmosphere 
of  London ;  therefore  when  we  possess  such  a  staunch  friend  as 
the  Daisy  we  should  make  as  much  use  of  it  as  we  can.  During 
ordinary  winters  Daisies  are  seldom  without  flowers,  and  in 
such  winters  as  that  which  we  have  just  experienced  they  are 
literally  in  full  bloom,  and  will  continue  so  until  removed  to 
make  room  for  summer  bedding  plants.  Apacket  of  seed  costing 
a  mere  trifle  will  produce  hundreds  of  plants.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  iu  shallow  boxes  in  light  sandy  soil  any  time  during 
June,  and  the  boxes  should  be  placed  in  cool  shady  frames 
after  a  good  soaking  of  water  has  been  given  them.  The  young 
plants  soon  make  their  appearance,  and  when  sufficiently  large 
to  be  handled  they  should  be  pricked  out  in  the  open  ground 
2  in.  apart,  giving  them  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  watering. 
Daisies  love  water,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  life.  They  rarely 
die  even  if  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  provided  there  is 
an  abundance  of  moisture.  They  grow  rapidly  and  soon  be- 
come a  solid  mass,  when  they  can  be  taken  up  like  turf.  They 
should  then  be  divided  and  planted  in  the  beds  where  it  is 
desired  they  should  bloom  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  apart.  In 
February  they  commence  to  grow,  and  by  the  flrst  week  in 
March  they  are  in  full  flower ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  con- 
tinue so  incessantly  until  removed  in  May  to  make  room  for 
bedding  plants.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  beds  might  be 
carpeted  with  flowers  at  a  season  when  blossoms  are  extremely 
scarce,  and  that  at  little  trouble  or  expense. 

Southwarh  Parh.  Charles  Dennis. 


Perpetual  Carnations  in  Open  Borders. — Having  a  large 
stock  of  these,  and  relying  on  young  plants  for  winter  blooming,  we 
last  spring  planted  out  in  mixed  borders  a  quantity  of  the  best 
varieties.  They  soon  made  flowering  shoots  in  abundance,  and  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  their  blossoms  proved  very  aooopt- 
able.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  too,  they  have  continued 
to  expand  their  blooms  all  winter,  and  during  the  fine  weather  last 
month  (February)  we  out  several  perfect  blooms.  These  Carnations, 
therefore,  are  desirable  plants  for  those  who  appreciate  cut  flowers 
during  winter,  and  who  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  heated  glass 
structures,  for  although  they  expand  their  blooms  more  readily  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  they  will  yield  satisfactory  results  in 
cool  houses,  and  even  out-of-doors. — J.  Geoom,  Henham, 

Camellias  in  the  Open  Air. — Readers  of  The  Gaeden  have 
more  than  once  heard  of  the  luxuriant  growth  and  fine-blooming 
qualities  of  the  Camellia  in  the  gardens  at  Glen  Eyre,  near  South- 
ampton, and  elsewhere,  and  enough  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  to 
show  that  the  Camellia  can  be  made  a  grand  outdoor  shrub  if  properly 
treated.  Mr.  Cornhill,  iu  his  otherwise  admirable  paper  (se^  p.  181), 
asserts  that  "  it  is  only  iu  exceptionally  favourable  seasons  that  the 
blooms  arrive  at  their  proper  development."  It  such  be  the  caae, 
the  seasons  at  Southampton  must  at  all  times  be  exceptionally  favour- 
able, as  the  numerous  plants  at  Glen  Eyre  flower  most  abundantly 
every  spring  ;  and  let  me  add  that  not  a  plant  at  any  time  receives  the 
slightest  protection.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  or  would  like  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  situation,  soil,  and  sorts  of  Camellias  grown, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  pay  Glen  Eyre  a  visit  and  judge  for 
themselves.  For  my  part — after  what  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  in 
question,  where  the  situation  is  elevated  ;  in  the  gardens  of  the 
centenarian  rector  of  North  Stoneham,  Mr.  Beadon,  near  the  river 
Itchen  ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Fleming,  at  Chilworth — I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Camellia  might  be  grown  as  an  outdoor 
hardy  shrub  in  hundreds  of  gardens,  especially  it  for  the  purpose 


young  robust  plants  that  had  not  been  previously  pampered  in  heat 
were  used.  As  long  as  it  will  thrive  well  iu  mid-Hants,  so  long  might 
it  be  expected  to  succeed  throughout  the  southern  counties  of  England. 
— A.  D. 

Cypiipedium  liOWi. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  winter- 
flowering  Orchids ;  in  fact,  it  blooms  at  all  times  of  the  year.  I  have 
a  plant  of  it  bearing  three  flower.spikes,  of  which  two,  with  five  and 
six  flowers  on  them,  were  in  bloom  before  Christmas,  and  they  are 
still  in  good  condition.  They  are  upwards  of  4  ft.  long,  gracefully 
arched,  and  the  flowers  measure  more  than  7  in.  across.  The  third 
spike,  on  which  the  flowers  are,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  is  about  1  ft.  in 
length.  I  grow  it  in  a  shady,  moist  pit,  in  which  there  is  an  average 
temperature  of  68°  iu  winter  and  75°  in  summer.  It  is  potted  in 
broken  crocks,  peat,  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  well  drained  half-way  up 
the  pot  by  an  inverted  pot  and  crocks.  Its  leaves,  which  are  ever, 
green,  are  some  18  in,  long  and  21  in.  wide. — J.  Garland,  Kellerton. 

Lilium  auratum  v.  Sulphate  of  Lime. — The  particulars 
given  by  "  W.  J.  T."  (see  p.  196)  regarding  his  culture  of  this  Lily 
are  most  interesting,  and  tend  to  support  the  theory  that  sulphate  of 
lime  in  the  soil  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  full  development  of 
the  plant.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  applied 
manure  water  or  soft  water,  for  it  would  account  for  the  larger  num- 
ber of  blooms,  and  increased  size  of  bulb  the  second  year,  from  the 
simple  reason  that  such  water  containing  ammonia  would  convert  the 
sulphate  of  Jlime  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which,  being  a  soluble  salt, 
is  gradually  washed  out.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  state  in  their 
catalogue  that  they  saw  "  plants  of  L.  auratum  grown  iu  Rhododendron 
beds  (I  presume  in  peat)  with  stems  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  cironmfer- 
enoe,  and  attaining  a  height  of  11  ft.,  surmounted  with  large  heads 
of  flowers  with  from  fifty  to  upwards  of  100  blossoms."  I  should  like 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  country  this  was,  for  common  peat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  will  not  support  such  growth  ;  it  con- 
tains the  requisite  iron,  but  is  deficient  in  the  phosphates.  I  have  a 
rough  account  as  to  the  results  of  experiments  which  I  have  made 
with  various  soils  and  fertilisers,  which  I  shall  one  of  these  days  send 
yon. — Amateur. 

Auriculas  in  the  Open  Ground. — Showy  border  kinds  of  the 
Alpine  section  of  Auriculas  have  done  well  in  the  open  ground  this 
winter  ;  so  well,  indeed,  that  they  excel  in  robust  health,  vigour,  and 
earliuess  all  similar  plants  kept  in  pots  and  under  glass.  Planted  on 
the  west  side  of  a  low  wall  in  rather  stiff  loam,  they  show  that  they 
prefer  that  to  the  finer  and  lighter  compost  iu  which  pot  plants  are 
usually  grown.  Has  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  thus  in  the  open  ground 
kept  moist  and  plump  anything  to  do  with  their  flue,  healthy  develop, 
ment  ?  It  seems  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  balls  so  dry 
during  the  winter  as  some  recommend,  but  the  danger  lies  in  the 
possible  rotting  of  the  crowns.  I  shall  certainly  try  some  of  the 
choicer  Alpines  in  the  open  ground  during  the  ensuing  year. — A.  D. 
Newtown  Pippins. — A  friend  of  mine  having  received  a  barrel 
of  these  celebrated  Apples  from  America,  gave  me  half-a-dozen, 
which  were  tasted  by  myself  and  several  friends  who  take  an  interest 
in  Apple  growing.  We  were  much  disappointed  with  the  flavour,  and 
considered  them  inferior  to  several  of  our  own  favourites,  such  as 
Blenheim  Orange,  Pitmaston  Pine,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribstou 
Pippin.  The  Apples  answered  fairly  to  the  description  as  to  size  and 
appearance  given  iu  Lindley's  "  Orchard "  (1831)  and  Scott's 
"  Orohardist,"  recently  published.  Lindley  says  : — "  Jnioe  saccha- 
rine, and  possessing  an  exceedingly  rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavour." 
Scott  describes  the  flesh  as  "  very  juicy  and  crisp,  with  a  fine  aroma 
and  an  exceedingly  high  and  delicious  flavour.  This  Apple  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  America,  where  it  comes  to  the  highest  per- 
fection. It  is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  and  commands  a 
high  price  in  our  markets."  We  were  disappointed  with  the  flavour, 
and  having  doubts  about  the  accuracy  of  my  samples,  I  took  two  to 
Messrs.  Carter,  Page,  &  Co.,  of  London  Wall,  who  showed  them  to  the 
foreman  of  their  nursery.  His  verdict  was  "  True  Newtown  Pippins." 
If  so,  my  faith  in  these  Pippins  is  gone.  Will  any  reader  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Newtown  Pippin  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  it  ? — C.  G.,  Addiscombe.  [The  Newtown  Pippin 
has  come  to  us  iu  bad  condition  this  year ;  but  when  good  it  is  one  of 
the  best  Apples  known.] 

Dandelion  Salad. — The  unusually  fine  weather  which  we  have 
lately  had  has  brought  Dandelions  rapidly  forward  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
now  at  their  best ;  little  difficulty  will  therefore  be  experienced  in 
either  finding  or  preparing  a  bowl  of  this  excellent  salad.  In  passing 
through  one  of  our  vegetable  markets  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a 
quantity  exposed  for  sale  ;  they  were,  however,  very  coarse-leaved, 
and  not  at  all  the  kind  which  I  should  recommend.  They  are  also 
best  used,  it  possible,  freshly  cut,  as,  if  allowed  to  lie  for  any  leni;tn 
of  time  after  being  gathered,  the  leaves  baoome  leathery,  and  lose 
their  flavour. — Charles  Dennis,  Southwark  Park. 
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CALLA  iETHIOPIOA  PLANTED  OUT  IN  SUMMER. 
It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  usefulness  of  this  plant  all  the  year 
round,  for  while  its  highly  ornamental  foliage  renders  it  service- 
able at  all  seasons  for  mixing  in  groups,  its  season  of  flowering 
may  be  easily  made  to  embrace  the  whole  year  round  by  having 
Buccessional  batches  of  it  in  store.  Amongst  the  most  pro- 
minent uses  for  which  this  plant  is  eminently  fitted  is  that  of 
furnishing  large  vases  in  entrance  halls  or  corridors,  associated 
with  statuary,  or  by  the  margins  of  fountains,  and,  perhaps, 
best  of  all,  in  church  decoration,  the  cut  spathes  being  especi- 
ally sought  after  for  Easter.  We  also  find  the  white  spathes 
effective  in  trumpet  vases  associated  with  Poinsettias  and 
other  brilliant  colours.  For  winter  and  spring  supply  we  find 
the  plants  much  benefited  by  being  planted  out  in  rich  garden 
soil  during  the  summer  months.  About  the  end  of  May  we 
take  such  as  are  exhausted  with  flowering,  remove  all  their 
side  growths,  and  then  plant  the  strong  single  stems  in  rows 
2  ft.  apart.  The  offsets,  when  put  in  beds  at  distances  according 
to  their  strength,  make  serviceable-sized  plants  for  the  follow- 
ing season,  while  the  largest  plants,  if  liberally  treated  as  regards 
rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  make  sturdy  specimens  with 
stems  as  thick  as  those  of  a  Cardoon.  By  September  the 
majority  of  them  will  be  showing  flower,  when  they  must  be 
lifted  and  potted  carefully,  and  well  watered  and  shaded  from 
direct  sunshine  for  a  few  days.  The  conservatory  or  interme- 
diate house  will  be  quite  warm  enough  in  which  to  flower  them 
in  perfection ;  for  if  forced  in  too  much  heat,  the  leaves  be- 
come long  and  weak,  and  the  flower  spathes  lack  substance. 
When  planting  out  the  stock  for  succession,  propagate  as  much 
as  possible  from  those  plants  that  have  produced  the  finest 
spathes.  As  a  rule,  the  longest  and  darkest  green  leaves  indi- 
cate the  best  kinds,  plants  with  rounded,  pale  green  foliage 
having  small  spathes.  Selection  in  this  way,  therefore,  may 
do  much  to  improve  the  stock  ;  for,  although  the  size  of  the 
flower  is  greatly  influenced  by  good  cultivation,  it  is  desirable, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  get  a  good  strain.  Callas  will  also  grow 
vigorously  and  flower  freely  during  summer  and  autumn  with 
their  pots  plunged  in  water  in  tanks  or  on  the  margins  of  lakes 
or  ponds.  So  wide,  indeed,  is  the  range  under  which  they 
thrive,  that  good  specimens  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
arid  temperature  of  ordinary  living  rooms  ;  and  where  moisture 
is  but  irregularly  supplied,  either  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, their  vigorous  roots  and  shining  foliage,  so  easily 
freed  from  dust,  seem  to  defy  unfavourable  conditions,  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  their  popularity.  A  moderately  stiff  loam, 
enriched  with  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  suits  them  admir- 
ably. J.  Gkoom. 

HenJiam. 


LILIES    AND    THEIR    REPRODUCTION. 

The  disonssion  raised  by  "  Duuedia"  aa  to  the  propagation  of  Lilies 
seems  to  interest  a  vast  number  of  people,  and  the  question  is  really 
well  worth  investigation.  Hia  theory,  as  I  understand  him,  is  briefly 
this — 

•*  All  bulbs  that  perish,  other  bulbs  supply. 
By  turns  they  catch  the  vital  breath  aod  die.'* 
He  states  (see  p.  185)  in  last  week's  Garden  that  a  great  part  of 
my  previous  communication  was  mere  speculation.  I  know  not  to 
what  point  he  may  refer,  but  my  only  object  is  to  increase  our  know, 
ledge  of  suoh  matters ;  and  I  think  I  have  advanced  nothing  but  the 
results  of  personal  observation.  However,  the  main  questions  to  be 
decided  are,  whether  or  not  the  bulb  after  flowering  decays ;  and, 
secondly,  whence  springs  the  flower-stem  or  stems  of  the  succeeding 
year.  Tour  correspondent  "W.  J.  T."  (see  p.  196)  so  far  corrobo. 
ratea  my  experience  that  he  has  "  never  discovered  traces  of  a  de. 
oayed  old  bulb."  But  in  order  to  settle  the  question  beyond  dispute, 
I  will  grow  in  pots  different  bulbs  so  close  to  the  surface  that  the 
tops  of  the  bulbs  may  be  readily  exposed  and  watched  during  the 
season ;  and  in  October  or  November  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  turn 
them  out  and  show  "  Dunedin  "  the  results.  1  did  this  last  year  with 
Lilium  giganteum,  and  it  is  now  shooting  up  from  the  precise  centre 
of  the  bulb  as  previously,  and  tliere  can,  I  think,  be  no  mistake,  as 
the  large  scales  are  1  in.  above  the  ground,  and  have  been  so  for 
three  yeara ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  (see  p.  184),  according  to  the  ex. 
perience  of  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  old  bulb  of  L.  giganteum  "  clearly 
dies."  It  really  makes  one  despair  of  the  truth  amongst  so  many 
irreooncilable  and  indisputable  facts;  but  if  facts,  we  must  then  seek 
the  cause  of  such  diaorepanoiea,  as  the  vagaries  of  plants  under  dif 


ferent  modes  of  treatment  and  varieties  of  soil  are  truly  wonderful  • 
My  theory  as  to  all  bulbs  and  oorms  has  been  that  there  is  a  stoo' 
from  whence  the  roots  descend,  the  scales  (or  underground  leavea> 
bulbs,  or  abortive  accumulations  of  sap — corms),  emanate,  and  from 
the  centre  of  which  stool  the  flower-stem  is  thrown  up.  This  flower- 
stem  has  buds  at  the  base,  one  or  more  ;  if  but  one,  the  same  bulb 
(or  underground  leaves)  continue ;  if  two  or  more,  additional 
scales  are  thrown  out  to  make  each  bud  a  circular  bulb, 
thus  breaking  up  the  one  original  bulb,  aa  may  be  seen  in 
the  Crocus,  by  growing  a  large  one  in  water,  when,  if  three 
or  four  blooms  come  up,  the  one  corm  will,  before  the  end  of  apring, 
be  found,  on  removing  the  outer  skin,  to  have  formed  three  or  more 
circular  corms.  If  a  Lily  be  grown  in  a  aoil  containing  a  full  amount 
of  the  neutral  salts  required  for  the  full  development  of  the  plant, 
or  say  more  than  it  requires  (being  an  extraordinarily  greedy  plant 
when  supplied  with  the  requisite  moisture  and  light),  this  super- 
abundant food  will  be  developed,  not  as  in  say  Wheat  in  large  quan. 
titles  of  seeds,  but  in  buds  or  bulbs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or 
where  leaves  have  been,  and  even  on  the  roota  (as  in  Lilium  longi- 
florum),  where  I  have  observed  small  bulbs  formed  on  the  large  roots 
all  round  the  exterior  of  the  pot.  No(v  anything  to  gainsay  these 
views  will  be  doubtless  as  valuable  to  a  great  many  of  your  readers 
as  it  will  be  to  myself.  I  have  not  referred  aa  yet  to  Amaryllids, 
from  which  I  find  much  to  learn.  In  most  of  mine  the  offsets  spring 
from  the  exterior  circle  of  the  stool,  whilst  in  Vallota  they  commence 
at  the  axil  of  a  leaf  at  the  stool,  and  the  leaf  dying  and  binding  the 
bulb  tightly,  the  little  bud  or  bulb  is  gradually  brought  up  so  high, 
that  when  the  leaf  or  sheath  round  the  parent  bulb  bursts  from  the 
expansion  of  the  bulb,  the  youug  bulb  will  actually  fall  out  on  the 
ground.  One  Hippeastrum  which  I  wanted  to  grow  very  strongly, 
and  put  in  a  13. in.  pot,  has  sent  up  ten  strong  suckers  at  the  side,  all 
round  the  pot ;  but  whether  they  emanate  from  the  roots  or  the  large 
bulb  (which  seems  almost  impossible)  I  can  only  decide  when  I  shake 
it  out  in  autumn.  Amateub. 


Preserving  Flowers  in  Their  Natural  Colours. — In  the 

last  volume  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association "  there  is  a  simple  receipt  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  colours  of  flowers  in  herbaria.  The  whole  plant  is  drawn 
through  a  aolution  of  salicylic  acid  in  spirits  of  wine  contained  in  a 
shallow  basin  or  deep  pie-dish,  and  afterwards  swung  backwarda  and 
forwards  to  remove  the  excess  of  liquid,  dried  between  blotting-paper, 
and  pressed  in  the  uaual  manner.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
the  plants  too  long  in  the  solution,  as  a  prolonged  immersion  discolours 
delicate  flowers.  The  blotting-paper,  too,  must  at  first  be  removed 
frequently.  Plants  treated  in  this  manner  are  said  to  dry  rapidly  and 
furnish  specimens  of  superior  beauty,  retaining  their  natural  colours 
in  greater  perfection  than  by  any  other  process.  The  salicylic  acid, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  any  chemist,  must  be  dissolved  in  the 
spirits  of  wine  in  the  proportion  of  2  grains  to  3  ounces.  Methylated 
spirit  must  not  be  used,  as  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  resin 
dissolved  in  it,  which  wonld  render  the  plants  sticky. — C.  W.  QuiN. 
Horse  Chestnut  Liquor  v.  Worms. — Do  grated  Horse 
Chestnuts,  mixed  with  ten  times  their  bulk  of  water,  expel,  aa  it  ia 
said,  worms  from  the  soil  in  pots  ? — Q.  [I  have  given  thia  receipt  a 
trial,  and  certainly  there  is  something  nauseous  or  disagreeable  to 
the  worms  in  the  solution  in  question,  for  they  quickly  make  their 
exit  from  the  soil,  and  if  left  in  the  liquor  soon  die.  The  grating  is, 
however,  a  tedious  operation.  I  should  recommend  crushing  the 
Horse  Chestnuts,  and  steeping  them  in  order  to  extract  their  strength 
in  scalding  water,  allowing  the  liquor  to  get  cold  before  using  it. 
This  remedy  is,  however,  by  no  means  equal  to  Messrs.  Eutley  & 
Silverlock's  soap  cure,  the  effects  of  which  I  described  in  The  Gakdb 
of  October  6,  1877  (p.  318),  and  which  is  decidedly  the  most  expedi. 
tious  and  safe  remedy  with  which  I  have  ever  met,  either  in  the  cas  e 
of  lawna  or  that  of  plants  in  pots. — James  Gkoom,  Henham.'] 

Cement  for  Aquaria. — The  "  Polytechnisches  Notizblatf' 
gives  two  recipes  for  a  cement  for  joining  glass,  wood,  and  metal. 
The  first  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  shellac  and  powdered 
pumice-stone,  to  be  used  while  warm ;  the  second  is  obtained  by 
melting  ordinary  brimstone  in  a  ladle,  and  adding  an  equal  proportion 
of  powdered  pumice-stone.  The  pumice-stone  in  both  cases  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  mixing,  as  it  is  apt  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air. — C.  W.  QuiN. 

Koses  and  Vines. — Mr.  Groom  (see  p.  190)  cannot  be  so  well 
acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  induced  me 
to  cast  out  a  quantity  of  diseased  Vines  in  favour  of  good  Hoses. 
The  Vines  were  planted  in  a  harsh  sour  clay,  no  border  having  been 
made.  There  is  no  heating  power  in  the  house,  which  has,  as  a  first 
important  use,  the  growing  of  some  thouaauds  of  hardy  plants  in 
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small  pota  during  the  winter  and  spring  for  trade  purposes,  and  the 
keeping  of  which  in  check  during  mild  weather  renders  it  necessary 
to  open  the  house,  producing  all  sorts  of  cold  draughts  that  would 
bring  mildew  on  any  Vines  under  such  conditions.  The  Vines  were 
a  failure,  and  the  Roses  a  success. — A.  D. 


NOTES     OF     THE    WEEK. 


Crocuses  in  Hyde  Park. — A  really  beautiful  efieot  has  lately 
been  produced  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  "  corner,"  from  white  Oroousea 
coming  through  the  Grass.  As  we  have  always  pointed  out  without 
reserve  the  blemishes  in  our  public  gardens,  so  we  wish  to  praise 
this  and  like  efforts.  If  the  managers  of  our  parks  will  only  go  on 
this  way  in  securing  natural  and  artistic  eiiects  from  simple  hardy 
materials,  the  parks  of  London  will  soon  become  a  great  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction.  By  the  way,  we  hope  these  numerous 
Crocuses  and  all  others  in  our  parks  will  be  allowed  to  spread  into 
old-established  tufts.  We  notice  now  that  while  many  gardens  have 
Crocuses,  by  far  the  moat  beautiful  are  in  small  gardens,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  form  strong  tufts  undisturbed. 

Fritillaria  pudica. — We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  for  some  specimens  of  one  of  the  most  novel  and  beautiful 
hardy  spring  flowers  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  Fritillaria  pudica.  It 
grows  nearly  6  in.  high,  and  has  bright  golden.yellow  flowers 
peculiarly  graceful  in  form  and  drooping  like  a  Snowflake. 

Orchids  at  Gunnersbury. — There  is  just  now  a  fine  display  of 
Phalsenopsis  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Gunnersbury.  The  plants,  which 
are  growing  in  wooden  baskets,  are  suspended  along  the  front  of  a 
lean.to  house,  and  underneath  them  is  a  narrow  stage  which  is  planted 
with  Mosses  and  Panicum  variegatum.  These,  being  kept  continually 
moist,  grow  vigorously,  and  the  moisture  benefits  the  roots  of  the 
Phalsenopsis.  Though  many  of  the  blooms  have  been  cut,  there  still 
remain  some  dozens  of  large,  gracefully-drooping  spikes  of  fine 
flowers.  In  another  house  there  is  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandres, 
with  one  of  the  largest  bulbs  which  I  have  ever  seen,  furnished  with 
two  branching  flo wer.spikea,  each  of  which  bears  no  fewer  than  thirty 
bloom-buds,  and  a  plant  of  O.  Pescatorei  is  furnished  with  a  grace, 
fally.arched  apike  bearing  upwards  of  sixty  expanded  bloossoms. — S. 

Narcissus  monopliyllus. — This  is  one  of  the  Daffodils  of 
doubtful  hardiness  and  great  beauty  which  all  must  desire  to  see 
plentiful  in  our  gardens.  Mr.  Elwes  called  our  attention  to  a  pot  of 
it  the  other  day,  at  South  Kensington,  bearing  over  fifty  of  its  fair 
flowers  in  a  5-in.  pot.  The  specimen  was  grown  in  Mr.  Hammond's 
garden  in  Kent  in  a  greenhouse.  This  and  other  supposed  half-hardy 
species  are  charming  for  growth  in  pots,  though  we  believe  they  will 
eventually  be  found  quite  hardy  in  suitable  soils  and  properly 
sheltered  among  plants  of  like  stature.  Indeed,  we  believe  this  to 
be  hardier  than  the  Peacock  Iris,  which  is  quite  hardy  and  flowers 
freely  in  sunny  sheltered  borders  in  Kent. 

Sondia  Epipactis. — -This  interesting  little  flower,  now  in  per. 
fection  in  the  front  row  of  herbaceous  borders  and  on  rookwork, 
deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is.  Even  those  who  dislike  its 
colour  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  its  umbels  of  yellow  flowers 
ensconced  in  bright  green  leaves.  Possibly  rockwork  may  be  its 
proper  place,  but  I  find  that  it  looks  perfectly  at  home  and  thrives 
well  on  a  border.  It  is  a  meet  companion  for  the  Iria  reticulata, 
Soillaa,  Sisyrinohiums,  and  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  which  have  now 
begun  to  beautify  the  spring  garden. — B.  F.,  Petygards  Hall,  Swaff. 
harri',  Norfollc. 

Kara  Hardy  Plants. — We  learn  that  a  very  rare  and  pretty 
plant,  Chionodoxa  Porbeai,  is  now  flowering  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  in  Mr.  Elwes'  collection  at  Cirencester.  It  is,  we  believe,  one 
of  Mr.  George  Maw's  introductions  from  Asia  Minor.  In  the  same 
garden  there  is  also  a  wonderful  Turkestan  Tulip,  white  with  an 
orange  centre,  now  in  bloom,  which  is  expected  to  be  new. 

Habrothamnus  Aubleti. — This  fine  greenhouse  climber  has 
been  making  a  good  display  for  some  time  past,  trained  against  a 
back  wall  in  the  greenhouse  at  Impney  Hall,  Droitwioh.  It  has,  I 
believe,  only  been  planted  out  about  twelve  months,  and  it  blooms  at 
every  joint.  It  has  very  dense  foliage,  and  the  blooms  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  H.  elegans. — T.  W.  S. 

Iris  reticulata  and  its  Variety  Krelagei. — Last  year  I 
complained  in  your  columns  that  Iris  reticulata,  as  grown  by  me,  had 
failed  altogether  in  the  open  ground,  and  that  ita  bless  ms  in  the 
greenhouse  were  exceedinglyshort. lived.  Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
your  correspondents,  I  received  some  useful  hints  as  to  the  culture  of 
this  lovely  plant,  and  in  consequence  I  have  this  year  to  report  that 
it  has  bloomed  beautifully  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  open  border ; 


in  fact,  it  has  bloomed  here  before  the  Crocus  and  simultaneously  with 
the  Snowdrop.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  nurserymen  who 
offer  this  bulb  for  sale  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  two  varieties 
I.  reticulata  and  I.  reticulata  Krelagei  distinct.  The  latter  is,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  inferior  to  the  former,  and  it  is  disappointing  to 
receive  a  consignment  of  the  inferior  plum-coloured  variety  instead 
of  the  more  beautiful  violet-blue  I.  reticulata.  Spring  flowers  here 
in  Worcestershire  are  all  too  promising,  and  the  gardens  are  already 
ablaze  with  Croousea,  and  starred  with  blossoms  of  Daisies,  Aubrietias, 
and  Violas.  Anemone  f ulgena  is  full  of  buds,  while  Wallflowers  have 
been  in  blossom  ever  since  October.  Indoor  Hyacinths  may  be  pro. 
nounoed  a  oompai-ative  failure  this  year;  evidently  the  bulbs  suffered 
from  the  cold  spring  and  wet  summer  of  187V.  Will  anybody  tell  me 
how  to  grow  Hepatioa  anguloaa  sucoeaafully  ? — Hekbeet  Millinoton, 
Bromsgrove. 

Claytonia  caroliniana. — This  pretty  modest  American  spring 
flower  is  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wey. 
bridge.  It  is  in  a  cold  frame,  but  it  is  probably  quite  hardy,  and 
when  plentiful  enough  to  risk  in  the  open  air  will  no  doubt  flourish 
among  the  many  rare  hardy  plants  in  the  same  garden. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia. — We  have  some  plants  of  this  Saxi. 
frage  on  rockwork  in  full  bloom  just  now;  they  are  literally 
smothered  with  flowers,  and  are  greatly  admired  by  all  who  see 
them. — Wm.  Thomson,  Je.,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords. 

Anemone  blanda. — Mr.  P.  Barr  finds  thia  Anemone  to  vary  in 
colour,  there  being  a  light  as  well  as  a  deep  blue  form,  the  last  much 
the  beat.  He  has  also  in  bloom  in  the  open  air  the  beautiful  winter, 
flowering  Iris  stylosa. 

The  First  Rose  of  the  Year. — On  March  1  a  lady,  the  roseate 
daughter  of  an  old  Rosarian,  wrote  to  me  that  a  plant  of  Mareohal 
Niel  Rose  was  in  flower  upon  the  wall  of  her  house  (in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Dnnmow)  ;  and,  upon  my  suggesting  that  the  house 
referred  to  must  be  a  greenhouse,  I  received  by  return  of  post  a  lovely 
bloom  of  the  Marechal,  quite  perfect  in  form,  colour,  and  fragrance, 
and  with  it  the  following  remai-ks  :  "  Seeing  is  believing  !  Thia  Mare, 
chal  Niel  ten  minutes  ago  was  growing  on  the  wall  of  our  house 
without  any  protection  whatever ;  it  is  the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  and 
faces  south.  There  are  two  more  now  out,  and  loads  "  (imagine  a 
waggonload  of  Marechals  going  up  Parnassus,  drawn  by  thoroughbred 
horses,  Pegasus  leading,  as  an  offering  to  the  Muaea !)  "  to  follow  !" 
I  have  only  to  add  that  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  Rose  as 
that  now  before  me  blooming  out-of-doors  in  the  first  week  of  an 
English  March. — S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire. — This,  in  the  form  of  good-sized 
plants,  makes  a  very  effective  display  at  this  time  of  year  on  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse,  where  its  side  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  down  festoon  fashion.  Some  good  examples  of  it,  trained  in 
this  manner,  may  now  be  seen  at  Hindlip  Hall,  Worcester,  where 
they  have  quite  a  gay  appearance. — T.  W.  S. 

Mr.  Gordon's  Herbarium. — We  understand  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
herbarium  is  to  be  disposed  of.  It  is  very  rich  in  Conifers  and  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  many  ways  a  moat  intereating  collection. 
As  the  Hookerian  herbarium  was  sold  to  the  State  for  £5000,  owners 
of  good  collections  of  dried  plants  may  be  pardoned  for  putting  a 
high  value  on  them,  even  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Varieties  of  Iris  reticulata. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ware 
for  bloaaoms  of  two  forma  of  the  violet-soented,  spring.blooming  Iris 
reticulata  (the  ordinary  form)  and  the  variety  purpurea.  An  Iris 
flowering  in  early  spring,  with  colours  rich  beyond  those  of  all  early 
flowers,  is  a  precious  addition  to  our  gardens,  and  the  faot  that  it 
varies  will  make  it  all  the  more  so. 

Narcissus  aureus. — I  have  now  in  bloom  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  Naroisaua  aureus.  It  is  a  small,  slender  Tazetta,  with 
flowers  not  much  larger  than  K.  jnnoifolius,  one  to  four  on  a  stalk  ; 
the  corona  is  primroae-yellow,  and  the  cup  orange.  I  obtained  the 
bulbs  from  a  friend  at  Algiers.  It  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  in  a 
cold  frame. — H.  Hakpuk  Ckewe,  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory,  Tring. 

Hardy  Flowers  in  Bloom  at  Pinner. — This  morning 
(March  2)  I  gathered  the  enclosed  spring  and  winter  flowers,  just 
twenty  different  sorts,  not  including  varieties.  Amongst  them  will 
be  found  not  only  the  lovely  and  most  easily  grown  Omphalodes 
verna,  but  also  Anemone  fulgens,  Erythronium  Dons  canis,  Soilla 
sibirica,  Erica  carnea,  Lithoapermum  prostratum.  Crocus  versicolor. 
Polyanthuses,  Jonquila,  Vinoas,  and  others.  Mine  is  a  cold,  unoon. 
genial  soil,  and  these  plants  might  be  grown  in  any  garden.  Cro. 
ouses,  undisturbed  for  six  years,  are  one  solid  mass  of  bloom. — 
A.  K.,  Mastcott  Cottage,  Firmer. 

We  understand  that  a  legacy  of  £100  has  been  left  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Parry,  of  Ham. 
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NOTES   FROM  KBW. 
Two  speol63  of  Prunu3  are  just   now   in  fine  bloom,  and   are  really 
attractive  objects.     The  fiiat,    Prunus  ceraaifera,    is    a   remarkably 
neat-growing  small  tree,  from  the  Levant ;  this  specimen  is   yearly 
one  sheet  of  bloom,  but  no  fruit  is  ever  produced,  although  appar- 
ently perfect  pollen  is  very  abundant.     The  other  is  the  Chickasaw 
Plum,  P.  chicasa,  of  the  South-eastern  United  States.     This  is  not  so 
graceful  in  habit  as  the  last-named,  but  is  yet  worthy  a  place  in  any 
shrubbery.     Ribea    speciosum,    a    Californian  shrub,    is    extremely 
handsome;  it  has  small   lobed   leaves   and   long   exaerted   stamens, 
which  cause  the  crimson  flowers  to  resemble  in    a  marked   degree 
some  of  the  Fuchsias ;  indeed,  R.  fuchsioides  is  one  of  the  synonyms 
of  the  plant.     The  British   Saxifraga  oppositifolia,   and  its  variety 
alba,  are  very  pretty  rock  plants ;  both  are,   however,    much  sur- 
passed in  vigour  and  beauty,  and  also  apparently  in  precocity,  by  a 
variety  which  bears  the  name  of  pyrenaioA  rnbra,  and   has  flowers 
fully  doable  the  size  of  those  of  the  type,  and  much  deeper  in  colour. 
Tne  well-known  S.  ligulata  is  flowering  freely,  as  is  also  its  near 
relatiun,   S.  Stracheyi,  which  has  brighter-coloured  flowers,  and  is 
altogether  a  more  striking  species.     One  of  the   most  handsome  of 
all  the  Alpine  Saxifragas  is   S.    Buraeriana,    with   its   neat,  mossy 
growth  and  large  white  flowers.     A  coloured  figure  of  this  was  given 
with  The   Garden  of  Sept.    15  of  last   year.     S.   Eocheliana,  var. 
coriophylla,  concludes  our  list  of  Saxifrages  ;  it  is  a  neat  little  plant, 
with  pretty  rosettes  of  small,  roundish  leaves,  and  short,  leafy  flower- 
stalks,  bearing  heads  of  white  flowers.     Dondia,  or  Hacquetia  Epi- 
pactis  (for  it  is  known  by  both  names),  is  a  very  peculiar  as  well  a? 
pretty  little  plant;  it  is  a  very  dwarf  Umbollifer,  with  dense  heads 
of    flowers,  somewhat   resembling  those   of    Astrantia,     but  bright 
yellow   in   colour.     One  of  the    earliest   of  the   true   Irises  is  Iris 
unguicalaris,  a  native  of  the  hedg^es  of  Algeria,  and  a  very  beautiful 
and  sweet-scented  plant ;  it  was   flgured  in   the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine'* as  I.  stylosa.     The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  from  1  ft.  to  I2  ft. 
in  length ;  the  flowers  are  from  2  in.  to  2J  in.  in  diameter,  the  re- 
curved   outer    leaflets    of     these   being  pale  violet,    with    a    deep 
yellow   central   band,    and   mottled    below    the    middle    with    pale 
yellow,  while  the  inner  ones  are  of  a  uniform   pale    violet  colour. 
Helleborus  lividus  is  a  stately  species  with   purple  flowers  ;  an  un- 
named variety,  with  greenish  flowers  and  the  vigour  and  habit  of  the 
type,  is  also  in  flower,  and  well  worthy   of   notice.     The  finely. cut 
leaves   and   large,   bright   yellow    flowers   of    the    spring-flowering 
Pheasant's. eye  (Adonis  vernalis)  are  very  beautiful ;  few  members  of 
the  Crowfoot    family  are  more    easily   cultivated  or  better  worth 
growing  than  this  pretty  perennial  herb.     Hepatioa  (or  as  it  is  some- 
tides  called  Anemone)   angulcsa,  from   Hungary,  is  most  charming, 
with  its  large,  blue  flowers  borne  well  above  the  fine  foliage.     Soilla 
sibirica  and  S.  bifolia  are  too  well  known  to  need  description ;  the 
colour  of  the  latter  is  a  most  charming  ultramarine  blue.  'The  purple 
flowers  of  the  common  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  Deus  canis) 
are  now  very  conspicuous  just  above  the  beautifully-mottled  leaves. 
The  North-west  American  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  is  represented 
by  a  good  tuft  of  a  variety  bearing  large,  pure  white  flowers  ;  these 
are  borne  singly  on  scapes  rather  longer  than  the  narrow.   Grass-like 
leaves.    The  early  spring-flowering  Vetch  (Lathyras  (Orobus)  vernus) 
is  very  gay  just  now,  as  well  as  a  variety  called  cyaneus,  which  has 
flowers  of  a  deeper  blue.     L.  flaccidus,  which  appears  to  be  confined 
in  a  wild  state  to  Austria,  has  narrower  and  more  finely-cut  leaves 
tlian  L.  vernua  ;  the  flowera  are  a  much  deeper  red  when  young,  and 
never  assume  the  metallic  bine  colour  of  the  first-named.     Psiloste- 
mou  orientalis  has  panicles  of  pendent,  blue.   Borage-like  flowers, 
borne  on  short  scapes,  which,   however,  are  long  enough  as  yet  to 
overtop  the  not  fully-developed  leaves.     Scopolia  carniolica,  a  native 
of    the   mountains   of    South-eastern    Europe,    is  a    pretty,  dwarf, 
Solanaceous  perennial,  not  often  seen  in  cultivation;  the  light  green, 
oval  leaves  are  produced  in  pairs,  and  the  dull  purple,  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  rather  long,  pendulous  stalks.     Amongst 
Crooi  not  previously  noted  the  prettiest  is  Crocus  stellaris,  with  its 
star.shaped,  striped  yellow  flowers.     This  Mr.  Baker  supposes  to  be  a 
garden  hybrid  between  C.  msesiacns  and  0.  susianus. 

The  most  noteworthy  cool  greenhouse  plants  are  the  following,  all 
in  the  temperate  house  : — Acacia  verticillata  is  a  neat-habited,  ex- 
tremely floriferous  Australian  species,  with  Gorse-like  growth  and 
stalked  spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  A.  Riceana  is  confined  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Tasmania,  and  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
Acacia  of  that  island  ;  it  grows  like  a  Weeping  Willow  on  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  streams,  and  its  long,  whip. like,  pendent  branches  are 
clothed  with  panicles  of  golden  flowera.  In  cultivation  it  is  eminently 
fitted  for  training  up  columns  or  along  the  rafters  of  the  cool  conser- 
vatory, and  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom  renders  it  a  most 
desirable  acquisition.  A  large  tree  of  Acacia  melanoxylon  is  flower. 
ing  freely ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  species  to  be  recommended  tor 
general  cultivation,  bat  is  very  interesting,  aa  it  shows  so  well  the 


development  of  the  dilated  leaf-stalk  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
Acacias.  The  lower  leaves  have  a  bipinnate  blade,  whilst  the  upper 
are  reduced  to  the  flattened  leaf. stalk.  This  apecies  ia  aupposed  to 
yield  the  "  Miall  "  wood,  a  timber  with  a  very  sweet  violet  scent. 
The  Sikkim  Rhododendron  ciliatum  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
manageable  of  all  the  Indian  Rhododendrons,  on  account  of  its  small 
size,  neat  habit,  and  the  freedom  with  which  its  nearly  white  flowera 
are  produced.  Clematis  Buchananiana  is  a  rampant  Himalayan 
species  with  large,  hairy  leaves  and  branches,  and  abort,  bell-shaped, 
greenish  flowers.  The  largest-flowering  of  all  the  Camellias  is  the  net. 
veined  C.  reticulata,  from  Hong-kong  ;  although  the  petals  are  not 
so  well  arranged  as  in  the  beautiful  garden  forms  met  with  every 
day,  a  good  plant,  covered  with  its  large,  brightly-coloured,  Pseony. 
like  blossoms,  is  a  most  brilliant  object. 

In  the  Palm  house  are  several  plants  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  Brunfelsia  macrantha,  from  tropical  America,  is  the  flnest 
member  of  the  genus  in  cultivation;  the  flowers  are  larger  and 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  B.  eximia,  but  in  other  respects  these 
plants  have  much  in  common.  The  South  Brazilian  Abutilon  Dar- 
wini  is  a  pretty  bush,  and  is  loaded  with  its  very  handsome,  large, 
drooping,  bell-shaped  flowera,  which  are  dark  orange-red  in  colour, 
with  blood-red  veins.  Carissa  acuminata  is  a  spiny  shrub  with  oppo. 
site  glossy  leaves,  and  clusters  of  small,  atar-shaped,  pure  white 
flowera.  Acanthus  montanus  is  an  African  plant,  with  the  spiny 
leaves  possessed  by  all  the  genus,  and  woody  stems,  terminated  by  a 
spike  of  large  rosy  flowers. 

Few  fresh  Orchids  can  be  noted  this  week.  Trichopilia  suavis, 
from  tropical  America,  is  the  most  handsome  of  all ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  its  large  flowers  are  white  suBused  with  rose,  and  the  large, 
waved,  and  crisped  lip  ia  beautifully  mottled  with  red  and  yellow. 
Spathoglottis  Lobbi  is  a  very  lovely  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a  tall, 
erect,  slender  scape,  bearing  several  large,  bright-yellow  flowers. 
The  pretty  little  white-flowered  Dendrobium  japonicum  ia  worth  a 
place  in  any  collection.  Brassavola  cordata,  an  epiphyte  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  pretty ;  it  has  long, 
fleshy,  channelled  leaves  and  racemes  of  whitish  flowers.  Coelogyne 
flaccida,  a  native  of  Nepaul,  has  long  drooping  racemes  of  rather 
disagree  ably-scented  flowera ;  the  aepala  and  petals  are  white,  the 
base  of  the  three-lobed  lip  bears  several  crimson  veins,  and  the 
middle  lobe  is  yellow  near  the  apex. — f 


LIFTING  AND  DIVIDING  ANEMONE  FULGBNS. 
"A.  D."  (see  p.  144),  having  forgotten  to  divide  his  Anemones  at  the 
proper  season,  was,  doubtless,  quite  justified  in  doing  so  after  growth 
had  commenced  ;  of  course,  such  a  proceeding  would  not  kill  them. 
In  my  previous  note  on  the  subject  I  unfortunately  overlooked  the 
fact  that  some  districts  are  drier  than  othera.  Here  the  inadequate 
term  "wet"  doea  not  by  any  means  describe  the  constant  pluvial 
conditions  under  which,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  we  live ;  and 
if  we  leave  this  plant  in  the  ground  after  it  has  gone  to  rest,  when  we 
look  for  it  in  the  autumn  we  find  it  "  missing."  Why,  even  A.  pal- 
mata,  which  is  so  fond  of  moisture  when  growing,  rots  with  us  when 
at  rest ;  in  fact,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  plant  does  not  like  a 
wet  blanket  to  sleep  in.  I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  moat 
bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  "at  home"  the  dryest  part  of  the 
year  ia  that  in  which  they  reat.  Where  one  has  only  one  or  two  of 
any  plant.  Anemone  fulgens  to  wit,  it  is  usually  easy  enough  to  place 
them  in  specially  favourable  poaitiona ;  and  if  theae  did  not  naturally 
exiat,  it  would  also  be  easy  enough  to  place,  as  "A.  D."  suggests,  a 
shovelful  of  coal-ashes  over  them,  but  when  we  have  to  count  our  bulbs 
by  thousands  even  that  becomes  impossible.  The  time  has  come 
when  this  beautiful  Anemone  is  being  used  for  spring  gardening,  andj 
of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  must  be  lifted  out  of  the  way 
of  the  bedding  plants,  if  for  no  other  reason ;  and  even  if  not 
necessary  to  make  room  for  other  plants,  it  ia  still  the  best 
plan  to  lift  and  place  the  bulbs  in  a  secure  position.  Sand 
is  a  good  medium  in  which  to  keep  them,  and  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  lifting  is  that  one  knows  where  they  are.  As  to  losing 
part  of  their  weight  being  injurious,  that  is  a  pure  illusion ;  indeed, 
I  consider  the  loss  of  weight  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise. 
My  first-planted  bulbs,  which  were  aa  dry  aa  snuff,  are  now  fine 
planta,  nearly  1  ft.  through,  and  bearing  many  beautiful  flowera,  and 
I  am  fully  aatiafied  that  under  no  circumstances  could  they  be  better. 
Besides,  this  plant  is  all  the  better  for  a  change  of  soil,  and  so,  I  be- 
lieve, are  Gladioli.  We  have  had  spikes  of  the  latter  7  ft.  high  on  new 
ground  from  bulbs  that  had  been  lifted  and  kept  in  the  usual  way 
during  winter.  Some  time  ago  I  lefc  a  small  bed  of  the  latter  alone 
j  nst  to  watch  the  result.  There  were  originally  about  150,  and  last  year 
— the  third  from  planting — they  were  reduced  to  twenty-three ;  so 
much  for  natural  conditions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  lifted 
and  stored  in  the  regular  way  are  safe,  as  usual. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 
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NATURAL  KOCKEKIES. 
Starting  on  the  assumption  that  the  art  of  gardening  is 
based  on  the  study  of  Nature  rather  than  on  abstract  geometry, 
the  art  of  rock-gardening  must  be  based  on  the  study  of 
natural  rooks.  In  considering  natural  rocks  from  a  point  of 
view  at  once  practical  and  artistic,  we  must  discuss  their 
material,  their  mode  of  occurrence,  and  their  natural  flora. 
Among  the  igneous  and  primitive  rocks  we  have  granite, 
basalt,  and  slate ;  and  among  more  modern  rocks  we  need 
only  consider  various  sandstones,  limestones,  and  chalk.  The 
hard,  older  rocks  largely  modify  the  general  surface  of  a 
country.  Granite  forms  the  spinal  column  of  our  mountain 
chains,  rising  in  rugged  peaks  destitute  of  all  vegetation, 
owing  to  their  elevation  and  slope,  or  more  often  forming 
rounded  hills  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  Heath,  amidst  which 
rise  piles  of  stones  like  gigantic  ruins — the  ruins,  in  fact, 
of  once  overlying  granite.  The  Tors  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ; 
the  Logan  Stone,  near  Castle  Treryn,  St.  Leven,  Cornwall ; 
the  Cheesewring,  near  Liskeard ;  Helmen  and  Rippon  Tors  on 
Dartmoor  ;  and  Hey  Tor,  near  Bovey  Tracey,  are  well  known  to 
the  tourist,  and  are  well  figured 
and  described  in  Mackintosh's 
"  Scenery  of  England  and 
Wales."  We  do  not  want  sham 
mountain  chains  in  miniature 
in  our  gardens,  and  granite, 
when  undecomposed,  is  too 
barren  to  be  interesting  to  the 
gardener ;  yet  structures  simi- 
lar to  the  Tors,  and  not  of 
puny  dimensions — made,  more- 
over, of  rocks,  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  more  fertile  in  char- 
acter—are what  we  do  want  in 
a  rook  garden  which  is  to  be 
natural  and  not  a  mere  flintery 
and  clinkery.  Beautiful,  too, 
in  barren  grandeur  is  the 
scenery  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way; but  if  in  our  garden  we 
roughly  shape  some  hexagonal 
stone  colums,  they  must  not  be 
basalt,  and,  being  unbasaltio, 
they  become  unnatural.  Few 
spots  around  our  coasts  are 
more  sublime  than  Kynance 
Cove  at  the  Lizard,  where  the 
serpentine  rock,  in  all  its  rich- 
ness of  reds  and  greens,  re- 
lieved by  white  veins  of  steatite 
or  soapstone,  is  polished  by  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
where  the  botanist  seeks  among 
the  white  sands  of  the  beach 
for  the   delicate   green  fronds 

of  the  Asparagus.  But  this  scene,  too,  is  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred, as  it  were,  to  the  canvas  of  our  gardens.  The 
sublime  depends  largely  on  size ;  we  had  better  confine  our 
efforts  to  the  beautiful.  The  exposures  of  rocky  surfaces  are 
modified  by  the  "  weathering  "  or  "denuding"  agents — frost 
splitting  the  rocks,  snow  and  rain  penetrating  and  producing 
landslips,  the  sun  pulverising  the  surface  with  its  heat,  the 
waves  of  the  sea  or  the  quieter,  but  no  less  sure,  action  of  a 
river  current  cutting  back  a  cliff  or  deepening  a  ravine,  the 
ice  of  a  glacier  polishing  the  rocky  ground  it  traverses  into 
domelets  which  now  rise  like  sheep  above  the  Grass  of  our 
Scotch  hill-sides,  and,  lastly,  the  wind  blowing  sand  round  a 
corner  in  a  natural  blast.  The  texture  and  composition  of  the 
rocks  has  modified  the  influence  of  these  agents,  and  so  has 
the  slope  of  their  beds.  A  compact,  homogeneous  rock  without 
fissures  will  be  little  affected  by  them.  A  limestone  will  be 
dissolved  by  the  rain-water,  and  give  rise  to  combes  or  dales, 
caves  and  ravines.  A  porous  rock,  with  a  clayey  substratum, 
will  give  out  springs  at  its  base,  and  be  liable,  in  wet  seasons, 
to  landslips.  Only  the  hard  grains  of  a  sandy  rock  will  be 
available  for  its  own  disintegration  by  wind.  The  influence 
of  the  slope  of  beds  not  only  affects  their  water-bearing  quali- 
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ties  and  liability  to  landslips,  but  also,  as  is  well  seen  in  railway 
cuttings,  their  "  angle  of  repose,"  the  necessary  slope,  that  is, 
of  their  exposed  surface.  The  sandstone  known  to  geologists 
as  the  Upper  Llandovery,  in  the  Silurian  system,  is  the  first 
I  will  mention.  A  swift-flowing  stream  meandered  over  its 
pebbly  bed,  through  a  ravine  some  2  ft.  deep  cut  in  its  own 
"alluvium,"  overhung  with  Alders  on  the  further  side,  with 
here  and  there  a  Willow  just  gilded  with  blossom  when  I  saw 
the  spot.  I  stood  on  a  strip  of  meadow  a  few  feet  only  in 
width,  much  of  which  was  covered  with  the  little  golden 
Saxifrage,  whilst  behind  me  rose  the  sloping  bank  of  the 
sandstone,  on  which  all  the  flora  of  springtide  luxuriated 
among  the  coppice  of  "  Hazels  tassel  hung  "  and  sapling  Oaks. 
A  perfect  sheet  of  Daffodils  first  caught  my  eye ;  but  soon  I 
saw  plenty  of  Primroses,  Dog  Violets,  and  Anemones,  with 
here  and  there  a  bvidding  Hyacinth  or  early  Orchid.  Our  deep- 
rooted  wild  bulbs  many  of  them  rejoice  in  a  loose  sand.  The 
slope  of  the  coppice  was  steep,  and  it  was  lovely ;  but  its 
summit  gave  it  completeness.  There  for  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  the  rough 
edges  of  the  sandstone  stood  out  of  its  perpendicular  face, 
whilst  over  the  top,  amidst  the 
gnarled  roots  of  the  king  Oak 
of  the  glen,  hung  a  luxui-iant 
bunch  of  Polypody.  The  whole 
of  this  might  be  reproduced 
— nay,improred  upon — in  many 
a  garden.  The  next  scene  is 
on  the  old  red  sandstone  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean.  In  the  back- 
ground, a  fine  grassy  hill,  well 
covered  with  well-grown  trees, 
from  amongst  which  is  a  view 
unsurpassed  of  the  winding 
Severn  and  the  distant  Cots- 
wolds  ;  a  lower  hill  rises  in 
front  covered  with  many  Oaks  ; 
between  lies  a  steep  -  sided 
ravine.  On  its  sides  are  a  few 
Firs  amongst  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  Bracken,  Heather, 
Broom,  and  Furze ;  but  all 
these  do  not  hide  the  great 
rounded  masses  of  red  and 
yellow  rock  which  have  rolled 
down,  some  half  way,  some  to  the 
bottom.  Here  trickles  a  little 
stream  which  spreads  in  a  wide 
pool  at  my  feet.  The  scenery 
of  the  mountain  limestone  is 
well  known.  Dove  Dale,  Ched- 
dar Cliffs,  St.  Vincent's  Rocks, 
and  Symond's  Tat,  by  "  Sylvan 
Wye,  that  wanderer  through 
the  woods,"  are  magic  charms 
to  the  mind  of  the  appre- 
ciative tourist.  The  three  first  ravines  are  due  to  river 
action,  possibly  acting  along  a  fissure.  They  may  be  compared 
to  the  ravine  of  the  Blackwater,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  They 
show  that  this  rock  will  stand  perpendicularly  when  the 
"  dip  "  or  slope  of  the  beds  is  slight ;  but  the  north  side  of  the 
Cheddar  ravine,  having  a  greater  "  dip,"  has  been  worn  down 
to  quite  a  gradual  slope.  The  bluish-grey  colour  of  this  rock 
is  warm  and  pleasant,  even  when  bare  ;  on  its  surface,  and  in 
crevices,  it  decomposes  into  a  fine  clay,  and  is  well  suited  for 
trees.  The  Yew,  White  Beam  (Pyrus  Aria  and  P.  soandica), 
Service  (P.  torminalis).  Lime  (Tilia  parvifolia).  Hawthorn, 
Hazel,  Beech,  Oak,  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea).  Maple, 
Spindle  tree  (Buonymus  europffius),  Crab  Apple,  Wych  Elm, 
and  Holly  cover  the  heights  of  Symond's  Tat  and  Leigh 
Woods,  Bristol;  whilst  green  Whortleberries  and  Mosses, 
Lichens  grey,  white,  and  umber,  and  clustering  Heath  vary 
the  colouring  of  the  declivities.  Clematis,  Columbine,  and 
St.  John's-worts  abound.  The  Cheddar  Pink  and  its  allies, 
the  rare  Veronica  spicata  of  St.  Vincent's  Rocks,  and  the 
Arbutus,  Toadflaxes,  and  many  other  rarities  are  there 
naturalised,  besides  the  Hart's -tongue,  Ceteraoh,  and  Asple- 
nium  Trichomanes,  which  contrast   their    rich   greens  with 
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the  blu3  rook  whare  the  air  is  moist  enough,  are  sufficient 
recommendation  of  this  stone  where  procurable.  To  be 
natural  it  should  be  built  up  in  as  large  blocks  as  possible  into 
an  almost  perpendicular  cliff.  Ivy  grows  freely  on  it,  and  they 
may  be  utilised  for  such  a  cave  as  that  figured  in  TuE  Gardes 
(vol.  xii,  p.  33).  The  coarse  grit-stones  of  the  millstone  grit 
mostly  form  open,  barren  heaths  ;  but  where  unequally  hard 
are  sometimes  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere,  forming  grotesque 
"tors,"  such  as  the  Idol  and  Pnlpit  Eocks  at  Brimham,  near 
Harrojvgate.  By  a  jump  upward  in  the  geological  series,  we 
have  next  to  consider  the  beauties  of  the  oolitic  rockeries. 
There  are  two  "  horizons  " — to  use  a  technical  term — in  the 
series  where  springs  are  most  frequent,  viz.,  its  junction  with 
the  clays  of  the  upper  Lias  at  its  base,  and  the  junction  of  the 
great  or  Bath  oolite  limestone  with  the  underlying  Fuller's 
earth.  At  the  first  of  these  we  find,  at  the  foot  of  a  bare, 
breezy  down,  a  wood  of  Oaks,  in  the  midst  of  which  gushes 
forth  a  crystal  stream,  which  rashes  down  the  steeply  sloping 
escarpment,  while  its  waters  leave  their  traces  behind  them ; 
for  Hart's-tongne,  Grass,  and  Chara  remain  "  petrified,"  with  a 
coating  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  time  are  compacted  into 
a  firm  tnfa.  Here  also  landslips  are  frequent,  and  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  lovely  valleys  down  which  these  petrifying 
streams  now  run,  now  fall  in  cascades,  are  blocks  of  limestone 
of  all  sizes,  weathered  into  fantastic  hollows,  swathed  in 
Clematis  or  sheltering  some  of  our  rarest  British  Orchids.  It 
is  the  Puller's  earth  clay  which  throws  out  the  parent  springs 
of  Father  Thames  himself  and  his  many  tributaries.  Who 
that  has  ever  seen  it  will  forget  the  undulating  hill-side,  purple 
in  spring  with  the  silky  cups  of  the  Pasque  flower,  from  whose 
abrupt,  rocky  base  rush  seven  or  eight  separate  streams, 
splashing  downwards  into  the  rush  and  Sedge-grown  marsh, 
from  which  again  they  overflow  into  a  river  where  the  floating 
Pond-weeds  relieve  the  sky-blue  Forget-me-not,  and  on  whose 
brink  in  September  may  be  seen  the  perfect  beauty  of  the 
Grass  of  Parnassus  set  in  soft  Moss  of  emerald  brightness. 
But  oven  where  no  water  is  near  the  oolite  limestones  often 
exhibit  great  beauty.  A  bank  or  quarry  of  the  forest  marble 
flag-stones,  crowned  with  a  group  of  noble  Beech  trees,  over 
the  brink  of  which  hangs  luxuriant  Ivy  and  Clematis  side  by 
side,  while  the  slope  is  gay  with  yellow  Mullein,  blue  Bugloss, 
pink  Musk  Mallow,  and  lilac  Scabious,  is  suggestive  of  much 
improvement  by  the  addition  of  rarer  and  foreign  species. 

The  next  group  of  scenes  to  be  mentioned  are  the  glens  of 
Fairlight,  Ecclesbourne,  and  Old  fioar,  Hastings,  where 
streams  have  cut  through  the  Wadhurst  clay,  and  fall  rapidly 
on  reaching  the  underlying  Ashdown  sand.  Very  similar  are 
the  Chines  of  Luccombe  and  Shanklin,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
though  the  sand  here  is  of  different  age  (Neocomian).  Here  a 
stream  falls  vertically  over  a  cliff  of  sand  and  winds  down  to 
the  sea  through  a  ravine,  clad  with  trees  and  Ferns,  which  it 
has  cut  for  itself.  Among  our  sand-loving  plants  suited  to 
such  a  spot  the  Foxglove  is  pre-eminent.  In  a  foi'mation  of 
intermediate  age,  the  Tunbridge  Wells  sands,  we  get  those 
remarkable  "  tors,"  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
after  which  the  sands  are  named,  is  celebrated.  But,  besides 
the  well-known  Harrison's  Rooks,  the  Toad  Rook  on  Rusthall 
Common,  and  the  beautiful  High  Rocks,  where  gi-ow  the 
Columbine,  the  climbing  Corydalis,  the  Dentaria  bulbifera,  and 
the  Orpine,  and  where  once  grew  the  Tunbridge  Filmy  Pern, 
besides  the  beautiful  rocks  where  Art  has  helped  Nature  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  at  Groombridge — a  model 
worthy  of  imitation — there  are  other  less  tourist-haunted  spots. 
Who  knows  Great-upou-Little  at  West  Hoathly,  or  Rock's 
Farm,  Buxted  ?  Here  a  natural  sand  blast  has  played  upon 
the  face  of  an  escarpment ;  and  amidst  Broom  and  Furze,  Fox- 
glove and  Ferns,  riddled  with  martins'  nests,  stands  a  rocking 
stone  more  beautiful  than  any  in  Cornwall.  Other  beauties  of 
these  sandstone  formations  may  be  seen  in  the  railway  cuttings 
between  Three  Bridges  and  Lewes.  I  should  be  describing 
scenes  almost  identical  with  those  on  the  Llandoveyand  Hast- 
ings sandstones  did  I  speak  of  the  beauties  to  be  seen  in 
natural  rookeries  of  Neocomian  or  lower  green-sand  age.  No- 
where have  I  ever  seen  the  Foxglove  more  luxuriant,  finer 
Hyacinths  or  Primroses  than  in  woods  on  the  Hythe  beds,  at 
Bleohingley,  and  Tilburstow,  in  Surrey.  In  a  shady  wood  at 
this  latter  place  the  bright  little  yellow  Pimpernel  covered  the 


ground.  I  know  no  more  beautiful  quarter  of  a  mile  than  a 
Gorse-covered  heath,  with  a  disused  Roman  road — where  the 
Wood  Sorrel  and  Polypody  clung  to  the  Mossy  roots  of  the 
trees,  which  seemed  ready  to  fall  from  the  sandstone  shelves — 
leading  to  an  Alder-grown  marsh  gay  with  Ragged  Robin  and 
Forget-me-not,  in  this  same  neighbourhood. 

Last,  but  not  least,  of  the  rocks  to  be  mentioned  is  the  chalk. 
Ugly  from  its  glaring  whiteness  when  bare,  no  rock  better  sets 
off  bright  greens  and  gay  colours.  It  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  almost  equally  effective  either  in  large  blocks  or 
in  an  artificial  quarry  built  up  of  the  very  smallest  fragments. 
The  bowering  Clematis  clambering  with  the  Bryony,  the  bushes 
of  Sweet  Brier,  Yew,  and  Juniper,  and  the  greensward  blue 
with  Milkwort,  pink  with  Rest  Harrow,  or  studded  with  nearly 
all  our  British  Orchids,  make  many  a  nook  in  the  North  Downs 
dear  to  the  botanist  who  looks  for  beauty.  Clear  springs  rise 
at  the  base  of  the  chalk,  but  become  milky  on  running  over  it. 
This  is  to  be  avoided.  Water  is  a  great  addition  to  the  charms 
of  the  rock  garden ;  but,  unless  we  wish  to  make  a  feeble 
imitation  of  Iceland  scenery,  let  us  eschew  cold-water  geysers — 
so  called  fountains.  G.  S.  BouLeER. 

11,  Burlington  Boad,  Westhoicrne  Park. 


THE  SECATEUR. 
Though  this  naefiil  inatrument  has  been  strongly  recommended  in 
the  horticultural  papers  mora  than  once  aince  it  was  first  introduced 
to  notice,  still  it  ia  by  no  means  in  common  nae  in  gardens.  It  is 
very  seldom,  indeed,  ona  sees  it,  and  few  of  the  seedsmen  keep  it  for 
sale.  Looking  through  the  price  list  of  garden  implements  in  the 
seed  catalogues  of  several  eminent  firms,  I  find  everything  mentioned 
but  the  secateur.  When  I  tried  to  procure  it  at  some  of  the  seed 
shops  in  thia  district  the  shopman  did  not  know  it  even  by  name,  and  I 
had  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  of  Kelso,  who  appear  to  be 
almost  the  only  licm  that  have  persevered  in  their  attempt  to  intro- 
duce an  instrument  so  superior  to  the  common  pruning-knife  that 
one  can  but  wonder  it  has  not  replaced  the  latter  for  most  purposes 
long  ago.  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  prejudice  exists  against  the 
secateur  among  soma  gardeners,  who  have  stated  that  it  crushes  the 
wood  in  cutting,  and  does  injury  ;  but  this  is  not  so.  I  have  used 
nothing  else  but  the  seoatear  for  the  last  thirteen  years  for  all  out. 
door  pruning ;  and  I  can  state,  without  hesitation,  that  it  does  no 
injury  to  the  tree  whatever,  while  a  mau  can  do  three  times  as  much 
work  aa  he  can  with  the  knife.  Gooseberries,  for  example,  are,  as  a 
rule,  troublesome  subjects  to  prune  with  a  knife  ;  but  with  a  secateur 
a  lady  may  prune  her  buahea  without  much  inconvenience,  and  prune 
them  in  a  short  time.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  like  to  do  a  little 
pruning  among  their  shrubberies  will  find  the  secateur  invaluable, 
and  they  may  cut  anything  with  it  that  they  have  strength  to  out. 
I  can  manage  any  branch  up  to  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  secateur 
about  9  in.  long,  and  we  have  sometimes  severed  a  l^-in.  limb  ; 
but  that  tries  the  muscles.  The  smallest  and  second  smallest 
sizes  are,  however,  the  best  for  light  use,  and  they  will  cut  anything 
up  to  the  thickness  ot  one's  finger.  Though  it  has  been  strongly 
condemned  for  pruning  Vines,  I  have  never  need  anything 
else,  and  it  has  never  yet  injured  a  bud.  With  a  common  knife  one 
has  to  use  both  hands,  and  to  be  frequently  putting  an  edge  upon  the 
blade,  but  with  a  handy-sized  secateur  we  can  run  over  a  house  of 
100  ft.  long  in  half  an  hour.  I  have  also  used  it  for  cutting  out  thick 
branches  in  pruning  Peach  trees  ;  but  I  prefer  the  knife  for  cutting 
the  smaller  shoots  in  their  case,  aa  it  ia  important  in  the  case  of 
trees  liable  to  gum  that  a  clean  out  be  made.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, however,  I  use  the  secateur.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con. 
founded  with  the  common  pruning. shears  sold  by  the  seedsmen,  and 
which  are  not  unlike  the  secateur,  but  clumsier,  and  far  less  power, 
ful  in  the  cutting,  the  leverage  being  leaa.  They  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  aame  name,  and  I  suppose  many  people  do  not  know 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  only  fault  of  the  aeoateur  is  that  the  " 
spring  is  apt  to  give  way  under  constant  work  ;  bat  the  blacksmith 
can  repair  this  easily,  J.  S.  W. 


Raising  Seedlings  in  Bamboo  Stems.— In  the  last  number  o£  the  "Indian 
Forester  "  Mr.  Baden  Powell  describes  a  method  o£  raising  seedlings  in 
Bamboo  tubes,  so  that  they  can  be  transplanted  when  required  without,  injury 
to  the  roots.  Pieces  of  Bamboo  stem  are  taken,  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length  and 
about  1  in.  to  H  in.  in  diameter,  and  open  at  each  end.  These  are  placed  close 
together  on  a  sort  of  bed,  well  beaten  down  to  prevent  the  roots  entering  it,  and 
then  filled  with  fine  soil.  In  each  tube  two  or  three  seeds  are  then  placed, 
lightly  covered  over,  and  watered  when  necessary.  When  the  seedhngs  have 
arrived  at  a  few  inches  in  height  they  are  planted  out,  tubes  and  all,  in  the 
positions  they  are  intended  to  occupy  permanently. 
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BEST  PLANTS  FOR  MIDWINTBE  EFFECTS. 
The  plants  which  give  life  and  interest  to  our  out-of-doors 
garden  in  midwinter  are  worthy  of  note,  and  it  is  particularly, 
I  think,  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  them,  as,  according 
to  circumstances  and  variety  of  situation,  some  plants  seem  to 
do  well  in  one  locality,  while  in  other  nearly  similar  situations 
they  will  not  grow  satisfactorily,  although  well  cared  for.  The 
plants,  therefore,  which  I  noticed  in  my  garden  doing  well  and 
producing  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  beginning  of  last  January, 
either  from  their  flowers,  foliage,  or  fruit,  I  will  hereafter 
mention,  with  such  observations  concerning  them  as  I  think 
may  be  useful.  Of  plants  in  flower  I  shall  only  name  those 
which  were  in  good  bloom,  and  not  the  remnants  of  last 
autumn's  flowering.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  before  going 
into  details  that  my  garden,  although  within  about  900  ft.  of 
the  seashore,  is  fairly  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  breezes,  well 
open  to  the  south  and  east,  and  has  a  soil  consisting  of  good, 
rich  loam.  It  also  may  be  well  to  state  that  some  sharp  frosts 
had  visited  us  a  little  before  these  notes  were  made.  Of  shrubs, 
none  were  more  worthy  of  notice,  being  in  full  flower  and  very 
effective,  than  several  varieties  of  Veronica.  Their  dark  green, 
somewhat  glossy  leaves,  which  are  produced  in  profusion,  form 
a  fine  background  to  the  flower-spikes,  which  throw  them- 
selves well  out  of  the  foliage.  These  varieties  grow  under 
south  walls,  and  form  rounded,  dense  bushes,  some  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  high.  They  are  all,  I  think,  of  hybrid  origin,  running 
somewhat  away  from  the  originally  shrubby  species  as  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  They  seem  to  have  sprung  from  such 
species  as  V.  speciosa,  salioifolia,  parviflora,  and  decussata. 
Some  originated  in  my  own  garden,  and  others  are,  I  believe, 
well-known  hybrids.  I  find  that  they  seed  freely,  and  young 
plants  are  often  found  on  the  borders  arising  from  self-sown 
seeds.  With  the  Veronicas,  but  nailed  to  a  south  wall,  Medi- 
cago  arborea  was  flowering  abundantly,  and  producing  a  very 
pleasing  effect  with  its  yellow  blossoms,  curious  seed-pods,  and 
rich,  dark  green  foliage.  In  the  same  situation  is  Daphne 
indioa,  a  charming  plant,  on  account  of  its  very  fragrant 
flowers  and  persistent  green  leaves.  The  flowers  with  me  are 
only  produced  sparingly  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  In  a  west  situation,  nailed  against  the  wall 
of  the  house,  the  dull-flowered,  but  very  odoriferous, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  was  in  bloom.  I  find  this  plant 
will  not  do  well  exopt  nailed  to  a  warm  wall. 
Against  a  south  wall,  which  during  winter  is  somewhat 
warmed  by  an  internal  flue.  Convolvulus  Cneorum  grows 
well  and  flowers  abundantly,  and  it  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine 
on  account  of  its  silvery  leaves  and  white  flowers  rayed  with 
red  externally,  which  are  constantly  produced  during  the 
winter  season.  Like  situated,  Grevillea  rosmariuifolia  was 
giving  its  bunches  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  show  well 
against  the  dark  green  foliage. 

In  the  open  borders  in  my  garden  Kniphofia  (Tritoma) 
Rooperi  and  Burchelli  were  in  good  flower,  many  spikes  to 
each  plant,  and  many  more  showing  themselves.  These 
Kniphofias  are  excellent  for  the  winter  garden,  and  should  be 
more  generally  cultivated.  Four  species  of  Helloborus  have 
been  in  good  flower,  viz.,  niger,  lividus,  maculatus,  abchasicus — 
the  first,  however,  far  the  best  for  the  amount  and  perfection  of 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  which  should  be  in  every  garden 
where  soil  and  situation  would  permit.  On  some  warm  rock- 
work  under  a  south  wall  Erodium  hymenodes  has  been  in  good 
flower,  as  well  as  three  species  of  Mesembryanthemum,  one  of 
which,  inclaudens,  I  set  much  store  upon,  as  its  flowers  do  not 
close  when  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  upon  them.  I  may  mention 
here  that  on  this  sheltered  piece  of  rockwork  I  grow  many 
species  of  Mesembryanthemum  and  other  succulents,  and  tbat 
they  have  stood  the  last  three  winters  without  any  covering. 
They  get  a  little  nipped  by  the  hard  frosts,  but  shoot  out  again 
and  form  good  bushy  plants  very  full  of  flower  during  the 
summer  months.  I  may  also  mention,  while  speaking  of  the 
Mesembryanthemum,  that  I  make  much  use  of  the  species 
as  bedding  plants  and  for  wall  decoration,  growing  many  of 
the  pendent  species  in  flattened  or  wall  pots,  from  which  their 
branches  hang  down,  and,  flowering  freely,  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  That  valuable  bulb,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  flowers  and 
does  well  here,  giving  its  beautiful  flowers  in  the  winter  months. 
It  seems  to  grow  best  with  me  in  peat,  but  also  flowers  well 


in  loam.  Iberis  glbraltarica  on  rockwork  is  always  in  flower, 
and  during  the  winter,  although  apparently  a  little  checked  by 
cold,  gives  its  blossoms  freely  and  in  good  condition. 

Turning  now  to  the  effect  produced  by  foliage  alone  in  the 
dead  winter,  I  may  especially  mention  the  Hollies,  which,  al- 
though so  well  known,  cannot  be  too  much  prai-ed.  I  have  a 
large  number  of  varieties,  chiefly  small  bushy  plants,  but  all 
seem  to  do  well  here,  and  produce  flue  foliage,  variegated  and 
green — shiningand  opaque,spined  or  smooth — almost  endless  in 
variety,  but  all  pleasing.  After  the  Hollies  the  varieties  of 
Euonymus  japonica  are  the  most  attractive  for  their  foliage. 
They  are  numerous,  but  one  in  particular,  with  dark  green 
leaves  broadly  and  pretty  regularly  margined  with  golden-yel- 
low, produces  a  fine  effect.  They  seem  especially  to  love  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  are  valuable,  as  they  can  be  moved 
with  safety,  even  very  large  bushes,  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
This  vitality  arises  from  the  ball-like  mass  of  whitish  fibrous 
roots  which  the  plants  make,  and  which  do  not  spread  far  from 
the  stem  of  the  plant.  One  of  my  most  eS'ective  shrubs  for 
foliage  is  a  variety  of  Veronica,  producing  long,  pinkish-white 
spikes  of  flowers  and  large,  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  green 
splashed  with  creamy-white.  The  leaves  are  4  in.  to  5  in. 
long  and  1:^  in.  or  a  little  more  wide.  It  is  a  charming  shrub, 
a  hybrid,  I  suppose,  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Several 
varieties  of  Ivy  growing  against  a  north  wall  should  be 
mentioned  for  their  winter  foliage  and  the  pretty,  and  I  may 
say  elegant,  effect  they  produce.  The  Irish  variety  variegated 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  from  its  large,  dark  green  leaves 
with  clear  large  patches  of  creamy  colour.  The  Irish  Ivy  is  a 
very  fast-growing  variety,  but  when  not  variegated  is  not  so 
pleasing  in  effect  as  the  common  English  Ivy  of  our  woods, 
which  is  an  admirable  plant.  Among  smaller  shrubs  worthy 
of  notice  for  pleasing  foliage  Griselinia  littoralis  must  be 
noticed  for  its  flne,  glossy,  bright  green  leaves.  This,  with 
Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  grown  under  a  north  wall  in  peat,  do 
well,  and  ai'e  very  effective.  In  bog  borders  exposed  to  the 
sun,  Pittosporum  Maqui,  with  its  peculiar  pale  green,  shining 
leaves,  and  Pernettia  macronata.  Erica  mediterranea  and  E. 
stricta,  with  their  numerous  small  green  leaves,  are  pleasant 
objects  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  Against  a  south  wall  I  find 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  with  its  large,  corrugated  leaves,  and 
Photinia  serrulata,  with  its  large,  shining,  dark  green  leaves, 
so  beautiful  when  young,  and  some  species  of  Ceanothus,  are 
much  admired  for  their  winter  foliage.  I  must  not  here  omit 
to  mention  Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a  good  plant  during  the  winter, 
its  large,  fine,  palmatifid  leaves  making  a  grand  effect,  and  its 
bunches  of  cream-coloured  flowers,  produced  quite  late  in  the 
autumn,  are  very  pleasing,  and  add  much  to  the  value  of  the 
plant.  With  me  it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy.  Of  low-growing 
plants  the  variegated  Vinca  major  does  well  with  me,  and  much 
enlivens  the  ground  in  shady  places.  The  old  Farfugium 
grande  also  is  very  effective,  producing  large  masses  of 
leaves  so  curiously  spotted.  Sharp  frosts  and  high  winds 
cause  the  foliage,  however,  to  turn  to  a  rusty  colour  at 
times.  Very  low  on  the  ground  grows  with  me  in  almost  any 
situation  the  Cyclamen  hedersefolium,  producing  large  patches 
of  very  beautifully  variously-variegated  leaves.  I  have  tried 
this  plant  on  rockwork,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  under  a 
north  border,  where  the  sun  scarcely  ever  shines,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  situations,  and  I  find  the  plant  does  fairly 
well  in  all,  but  more  flowers  are  produced  and  flner  foliage,  I 
think,  comes  from  a  large  plant  close  under  a  south  wall, 
where  the  soil  is  loam.  The  tubers  of  this  plant  came 
originally  from  Corfu. 

Of  the  plants  producing  berries  or  fruit  which  brighten 
up  the  winter  garden.  Hollies,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
stand  well  forward;  but  I  find  the  produce  of  berries  veiy 
uncertain,  some  years  very  abundant,  and  then  perhaps 
two  or  three  or  more  years  before  a  good  crop  will  again 
appear.  Cotoneasters  seem  to  be  more  certain  in  their  efitct, 
and  the  variety  or  species  called  Simmondsi  is  very  sure  of 
being  well  covered  with  charming  red  berries  every  winter, 
A  standard  which  I  have  was  literally  one  mass  of  red  berries 
about  Christmas  time,  and  could  be  seen  all  over  the  garden. 
The  plant  of  all  others  which  is  the  most  attractive  in  my 
garden,  on  account  of  its  berries,  is  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum, 
generally    but  little  grown.     I  have   a   strong  plant  nafled 
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against  a  west  wall,  growing  in  loam,  which  for  the  last  two 
winters  has  been  very  charming,  from  the  quantity  of  large, 
orangG-red,  glossy  spherical  terries  produced  among  lively 
green  foliage.  I  have  been  able  to  cut  many  branches  from  the 
plant  for  my  friends,  who  have  used  them  for  various  deco- 
rative purposes.  Until  near  the  end  of  the  year  the  large 
bunches  of  the  red  fruit  of  Rosa  ferox  were  particularly 
attractive.  The  birds,  however,  and  sharpish  frosts  which 
came  on,  soon  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the  fruit.  Another  species 
of  Kose  (Rosa  sanguisorbifolia)  is  quite  as  interesting  in  its 
fruit,  which  is  of  a  bright  glossy-red  colour,  produced  in  great 
quantities,  and  hangs  on  the  plant  in  good  condition  until  the 
spring,  the  birds  and  frost  leaving  it  uninjured.  Of  low- 
growing  plants,  the  seeds  of  Iris  foetidissima  produce  a  good 
winter  effect,  and  are  very  showy.  The  pods  of  this  Iris  burst 
very  late  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  seeds,  which  are  about 
the  size  of  a  Pea,  and  bright  orange  in  colour,  expose  them- 
&elves  in  glittering  rows.  Some  care  should  be  given  to  the 
plant  to  produce  a  good  effect,  and  the  flower-stalks  should  be 
carefully  preserved  and  tied  up,  so  that  they  may  not  be  too 
much  blown  about.  The  plant  will  grow  in  any  good  situation, 
but  it  seems  to  like  best  an  open,  cool,  rather  stiaded  locality. 
The  pods  with  their  bright  seeds  come  in  well  for  Christmas 
decoration  of  our  rooms  and  halls.  Skimmia  fragrans,  grown 
in  peat  under  a  north  wall,  fruits  well  with  me,  and  retains  its 
red  berries  until  the  spring ;  and  I  have  had  the  common 
Aucuba  japonica  show  good  and  effective  fruit,  but  this  I  find 
can  only  be  done  by  distributing  the  pollen  carefully  over  the 
pistil-bearing  plant.  I  have  a  plant  which  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  James  McRonnold,  Chichester,  which  was  a  perfect 
mass  of  red,  shining  berries,  and  I  saw  many  others  in  this 
nursery  equally  well  covered  with  fruit,  i  might  mention 
many  more  plants  which  I  grow,  and  which  I  think  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  for  the  mid-winter  garden,  but  I  have  kept 
myself  to  those  which  seemed  to  put  themselves  most  promi- 
nently forward.  W.  W.  S. 
May  stead.  Worth  ing. 


WINTER-PLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Notwithstanding  that  there  is  so  little  enconragement  given  to  the 
cultivation  o£  hard-wooded  indoor  plants,  there  are  many  very 
useful  subjecta  amongst  them,  especially  those  whioh  flower  during 
the  winter  months.  When  a  good  selection  is  secured,  liberally 
treated  so  that  flowering  wood  is  in  profusion,  the  out  flower  basket 
may  be  well  supplied  with  little  difficulty ;  and  we  know  how  well 
New  Holland  plants  and  Heaths  tell  in  a  collection  on  the  exhibition 
table.  While  forming  a  collection  of  plants  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a 
number  of  specialities,  chiefly  hard  woods  were  procured,  and  the 
abundance  of  flowers  we  have  had  from  them  during  the  past  winter 
months,  and  the  mass  of  flowers  out  and  coming  into  bloom  give 
much  satisfaction  as  to  selection.  The  small  amount  of  labour 
and  the  minimum  of  expense  incnrred  are  not  despicable  items  where 
employers  are  not  inclined  to  become  patrons  of  extensive  plant 
culture.  With  the  best  of  the  kinds  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Epacris, 
Heaths,  and  Correas,  a  good  addition  for  winter  and  spring  decorative 
purposes  are  Grevillea  elegans,  growing  naturally  with  shoots  about 
3  ft.  long  loaded  with  flowers.  Chorozema  Chandleri  elegans,  not  orer 
trained,  is  fine  during  February  ;  Tremandra  eriooidea  with  long 
shoots ;  Genetyllis  tolipifera  and  f  uchsoides  as  tree-growing  pyramids ; 
ErinstenioDS,  Fimeleas,  Boroniaa,  Daphne  hybrida,  Aotus  gracillima, 
Cjtiaus  racemoaus  elegans  aa  standards,  and  C.  Atleeanuaas  a  dwarf. 
'i'het.e  and  all  the  Acacias  may  be  had  flowering  profusely  from 
January  to  the  end  of  March  or  later.  Their  care  aa  to  keeping  is 
very  simple,  and  when  well  arranged,  with  the  usual  bulbs  and  soft- 
wooded  plants,  a  display  can  be  maintained  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
which  would  be  dilficnlt  to  surpass  by  any  other  class  of  plants 
As  climbera.  Plumbago  capensis,  Lapageria  rosea  and  Habrothamnus 
Aubleti  may  be  had  in  full  flower  from  November  to  April.  The 
last  named  seema  to  be  a  perpetual  flowering  plant.  Ou  a  back  wall 
of  a  greenhouse  planted  out  it  has  been  a  masa  of  flowers  since  last 
autumn,  and  when  grown  as  small  plants  for  tables  and  shelves  it  is 
invaluable.  M.  Temple. 


One  of  the  prettiest  legends  of  Arabic  literature  attributes  to  Ma- 
homet a  saying  that  if  a  man  Suds  himself  with  bread  in  both  hands  he 
should  exchange  one  loaf  for  some  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  since  that 
feeds  the  body  indeed,  but  these  the  aonl.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
subtle  than  this  ancient  confession  of  the  part  that  colour  and  perfume 


and  the  eternal  freshness  of  flowers  take  in  the  education  of  the 
heart.  These  marvellous  flowers  that  spring  in  their  clean  lovely 
dresses  out  of  the  worn  face  of  the  dingy  world,  a  miracle  of  beauty 
silently  performed  by  Nature  every  year,  bring  more  of  poetic 
mystery  with  them  than  any  other  of  the  countless  transformations  of 
life  that  charm  and  perplex  ua.  They  are  at  once  the  most  evanescent 
and  the  most  lasting  of  things,  and  their  rapid  death  only  ensures 
their  resurrection.  In  all  religions  they  have  taken  a  very  intimate 
place  in  ceremonial,  and  no  wonder  ;  for,  in  their  constantly  reiterated 
disappearance  and  return,  they  are  types  of  all  that  is  most  flattering 
to  the  anxious  spirit  of  man,  and  most  consoling  in  the  best  of  creeds. 
The  simplicity  and  refinement  of  flowers  gives  a  special  distinction  to 
almost  every  art  that  touches  them. — "  Examiner." 

New  Building'  in  Hyde  Park. — The  "  Times  "  has  received 
several  indignant  communications  respecting  the  "  neat  villa  resi. 
dence"  which  has  just  been  erected  in  Hyde  Park.  The  building  is 
three  storeys  high,  appears  to  contain  about  a  dozen  rooms,  and  is. 
of  course,  abominably  ugly.  Its  festhetic  merits  are  not,  however,  so 
much  in  question  as  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  appropriate  any  por. 
tion  of  the  park  for  building  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  site,  a 
considerable  plot  of  ground  has  been  levelled  and  fenced  in  around 
the  building,  and  some  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  neighbour, 
ing  paths.  Most  ominoua  sign  of  all,  there  are  indications  that  a 
hedge  or  belt  of  ahrnbs  is  about  to  be  planted  within  the  hurdle 
fencing.  A  short  time  back  we  showed  what  similar  appropriations 
have  achieved  in  Kensington  Gardens  by  ringing  the  changes  between 
hurdle  fences  and  hedges.  The  process — whioh  first  moves  one  bound, 
ary  forward,  then  the  other — has  gradually  brought  about  the  aliena- 
tion from  public  purposes  of  all  the  superficies  between  the  front  of 
Kensington  Palace  and  the  Broad  Walk.  In  this  instance  there  may 
have  been  some  justification  for  the  trespass  in  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  amount  of  privacy  to  the  occupants  of  the  palace. 
Bat  if  the  same  plea  is  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  new  villa,  the 
public  will  be  deprived  of  the  most  central  portion  of  the  finest  open 
space  at  the  Weat  Bud.  Without  expcesaing  any  undue  suspicions, 
we  think  the  time  has  nearly  come  for  putting  an  end  to  these 
enclosures. — "  Examiner." 

Paddingtou  Flower  JSaission. — We  extract  the  following  from 
the  printed  report  of  this  Mission  just  received: — "In  1876  our 
gross  number  of  supplies  was  377, ■  our  bunches  sent  out,  13,024. 
In  1877  our  supplies  were  486  ;  the  number  of  bunches  sent  out, 
17,297.  During  the  season  of  1877  our  weekly  average  of  supplies 
was  over  16  per  week ;  [onr  largest  weekly  supply  of  hampers, 
boxes,  or  parcels  containing  flowers,  was  29,  and  our  smalleat  4.  As 
usual,  May  stands  by  pre-eminence  '  the  flowery  month,'  by  far  our 
largest  number  of  packages  com  ng  then.  At  the  Christmas  aeaaona 
of  both  1876  and  1877,  various  baakets  of  Holly  and  evergreens  were 
received,  and  distributed  to  the  Paddington  Workhouse,  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  and  amongst  one  or  two  smaller  institutions  and  private 
individuals.  We  wish  the  dwellers  in  the  country  could  know  the 
delight  these  gifts  afford,  especially  in  the  workhouse,  by  the  arrival, 
at  that  usually  dark  and  dull  season  of  the  year,  of  'real  country' 
greens  and  red  berries,  so  rarely  seen  by  the  inmatea  of  auoh  places. 
We  have  received  many  gratifying  testimonies  of  the  value  put  on 
the  flowers  by  the  recipients;  one  acknowledgment  from  a  hospital, 
where  anything  cheering  must  be  specially  welcomed,  ia  most  encour- 
aging. We  shall  re-open  the  Miasion  on  April  4  next,  and  we  would 
appeal  to  our  country  friends  not  to  let  ua  re-open  without  flowera. 
We  do  not  press  for  garden  flowers,  but  we  feel  aure  we  shall  not  ask 
in  vain  during  the  spring  for  wild  flowers,  those  universal  favourites 
whose  '  gentle  faces  touch  the  heart.'  Anyone  willing  to  contribute 
ia  requested  kindly  to  observe  the  following  direotiona,  and  if  possible, 
before  beginning,  to  advise  by  post  their  contributions : — 1.  All 
parcels,  paid  or  unpaid,  to  be  addressed  '  Paddington  Flower  Mission, 
18,  Conduit  Place,  Spring  Street,  London,  W.'  (Proper  labels  sup. 
plied  on  request.)  2.  If  from  any  distance  out  of  London,  to  be  sent 
off  on  Wednesday.  3.  If  box  or  hamper  ia  to  be  returned,  pleaae 
say  so.  4.  In  all  cases  please  to  send  the  name  and  address  of  the 
contributor.  Any  communicationa  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed 
to  Miss  A.  L.  Boyle,  10,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  London,  W.,  who  will 
receive  and  acknowledge  any  contributiona  towards  expenses,  and 
who  much  regrets  if,  through  inadvertence  or  addreaa  not  having 
been  sent,  any  contribution  of  flowera,  &o.,  has  been  unacknow- 
ledged." 

Gardenia  citriodora. — This  charming  little  evergreen  shrub  flowers  in  such 
abundance  in  quite  a  small  state  that  it  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  where 
sweet-scented  decorative  plants  are  in  request.  The  blossoms,  which  are 
produced  in  benches  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  might  readily  be  sabstituted  for 
Orange  blossoms.  It  grows  freely  in  an  intermediate  house  or  pit,  and  should 
be  included  in  even  the  most  select  collection  of  plants. — Jaubs  Gboom, 
Senham. 
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THE  LIQUID AMBAR  AT  HOME. 
This  is  one  of  our  native  trees,  second  to  none  for  ornamental 
purposes,  but  which  I  have  never  seen  in  a  city  street  or 
park,  aad  in  very  few  private  gardens  or  lawns.  Its  flowers 
and  seeds  are  inconspicuous,  but  it  possesses  striking  beauty 
through  the  whole  year,  for  when  stripped  of  its  leaves,  its  erect  and 
symmetrical  growth  gives  it  a  handsome  outline.  In  its  growth  it  is 
much  like  a  young  Poplar,  or  Tulip  tree,  but  retains  its  lower 
limbs,  and  so  never  acquires  the  columnar  style  of  trunk  of  the  Poplar. 
The  smaller  branches  have  high  ridges  of  corky  bark,  sometimes  a 
branch  1  in.  in  diameter  having  two  or  three  of  these  bark  "  fins" 
1  in.  wide.  This  peculiarity  is  quite  noticeable,  and  the  branches  can 
be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  house  adornment  for  a  dozen  purposes 
that  could  be  suggested.  Its  leaves  [are  thick,  of  a  deep  shining 
green,  sometimes  7  in.  or  S  in.  across,  deeply  divided  into  five  or  seven 
lobes,  which  are  notched  on  the  edges  and  painted  at  the  tips.  The 
children  sometimes   call   them 

"  star  leaves."     When  crushed _ 

they  give  out  a   pleasant  aro-  ~ 

matic  odour.  In  autumn  they 
show  a  great  quantity  of  beau, 
tiful  colours,  from  palest  gold 
to  deepest  crimson  and  purple, 
maroon.  This  tree  is  said  to  be 
found  from  Connecticut  to  Vir. 
ginia, and  southwards.  It 
seems  to  like  best  moist  places 
in  woods  and  along  the  banks 
of  small  streams,  though  it 
grows  vigorously  when  trans- 
planted to  well-drained  uplands. 
The  wood  is  of  fine  grain,  but 
I  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
used  for  any  special  purpose. 
It  rarely  matures  seed,  but 
propagates  rather  charily  by 
sprouts  from  the  roots.  One 
of  the  chief  things  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  making  a  selection 
of  trees  and  shrnbs  for  plant, 
ing  ought  to  be  their  autnmn 
colourings  of  foliage  and  fruit. 
It  seems  to  me  quite  as  impor. 
tant  as  their  flowering,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  point  almost 
wholly  ignored  or  forgotten. 
Most  city  streets  and  parks, 
and  private  grounds  as  well, 
present  in  the  autnmn  of  the  year 
aside  from  their  gloomy  ever, 
greens,  only  a  dreary  expanse 
of  naked  branches  or  doleful 
brown  leaves,  whereas  by  a 
judicious  choice  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  native,  they 
ought  to  exhibit  their  greatest 
beauty  just  before  the  snows  of 
winter.  The  citizen  of  Wash, 
ington,  melancholy  with  the  sight  of  naked  branches  or  dead 
blown  leaves  in  its  streets  and  parks,  has  but  to  cast  his  eyes 
across  the  Potomac  to  Arlington  Heights  to  feast  them  on  a 
grand  range  of  most  gorgeous  colouring,  all  shades  of  green 
and  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson  and  purple,  massed  and 
mixed  with  an  endless  variety.  Aspens,  hard  Maples  and  Horse 
Chestnuts,  with  a  few  evergreens,  have  been  suSBcient  to  satisfy  the 
ideas  of  the  city  authorities,  while  Nature  across  the  river,  with  Oaks, 
soft  Maples,  Hickories,  Gums,  Sumachs,  Dogwoods,  &c.,  delights  the 
eye  and  heart  for  weeks  after  the  city  trees  have  thrown  their  beauty 
to  the  winds.  But  I  commenced  only  to  speak  a  good  word  for  one 
of  my  favourite  trees.  The  autumn  effects  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  a 
subject  deserving  more  room  than  yon  would  probably  be  willing  to 
accord  to  this  note.  P.  Shekman,  in  "  Country  Gentleman." 


a  fragrant  odour,  is  imported  under  the  name  of  Jamaica  or  Honduras 
Cedar.  C.  Toona,  a  native  of  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India, 
furnishes  timber  much  like  mahogany  in  appearance,  but  lighter. 
The  flowers  are  used  in  some  parts  of  India  for  producing  a  red  dye. 
The  red  Cedar  of  Australia,  C.  australis,  is  now  becoming  scarce  in 
that  colony,  the  trees  having  been  out  down  for  the  sake  of  their 
timber,  which  was  commonly  used  is  the  construction  of  houses.  The 
species  of  which  a  figure  is  here  given  is  a  handsome  hardy  tree,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris.  It 
was  drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  towards  the  end  of  last  summer. 
It  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  introduced 
and  distributed. 


Oedrela  sinensis. — This  is  the  Ailantus  glaucescens  of  Car. 
rifere.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  Melias,  and  forms  a  hardy  tree  in 
the  north  of  China,  but  it  is  found  all  over  the  world.  The  Cedrelas 
are  much  valued  for  their  fine  appearance  and  for  their  timber.  The 
trunk  of  C.  odorata,  a  West  Indian  tree,  is  sufficiently  large  to  be 
bellowed  oat  into  canoes ;  this,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has 


UNACCOUNTABLE  DEATH  OP  YOUNG  TREES. 
I  HAVE  j  ust  read  with  greater  interest  than  usual  the  very  clear  account 
of  Mr.  George  (seep.  172)  as  to  the  depredations  of  the  caterpillar  of 
the  goat  moth.  I  did  so  for  these  reasons.  A  little  before  Christmas  it 
was  fine,  open,  planting  weather,  and  I  went  to  inspect  a  long  strip 
of  wood,  which,  being  anxious 
to  get  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  had  planted  thickly  with 
young  trees,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
high,  chiefly  Poplars,  Scotch 
Elms,  and  many  other  sorts. 
To  my  vexation,  every  one 
which  had  been  in  full  leaf  in 
early  autumn  seemed  dead  and 
blasted.  The  man  with  me 
thought  that  they  had  been 
injured  by  hares  or  rabbits  (a 
rustic's  solution  for  the  failure 
of  every  sort  of  crop).  This 
could  not  be  the  case,  as  the 
trees  were  not  barked  above 
the  level  of  the  Grass,  which 
was  2  ft.  high.  I  was  very  ill 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  make 
as  minute  an  inspection  as  I 
would  have  done.  I  then 
thought  of  white-bellied  field 
mice,  about  whose  depredations 
we  have  often  read.  On  baring 
the  stem  by  parting  the  Grass, 
I  found,  in  the  apparently  dead 
trees,  a  narrow  round  ring 
going  through  the  bark,  but  not 
like  what  a  mouse  or  rodent 
would  have  made.  Since  then 
I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Burns, 
of  Cockermouth,  who  supplied 
me  with  the  trees,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  lately  been 
called  to  view  several  young 
plantations  which  had  perished 
suddenly  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  thfit  the  man  in  charge  of 
them  said  he  had  found  a 
beetle  devouring  them.  He 
might  have  seen  a  beetle,  no 
doubt;  but  that  was  probably 
not  the  primary  cause.  No  doubt  it  was  done  by  au  insect  of  some 
sort.  The  trees  are  springing  again  from  the  root,  which  shows  they 
have  not  been  blasted  by  lightning.  J.  Gillbanks. 


New  hardy  tree,  Cedrela  sinensis,  m  the  Garden  of  Plants 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Varieties  of  the  Hemlock  Spruce.— The  queen  of  all  evergreens  is  the 
Weeping  Hemlock.  Its  graceful  sprays  have  a  permanent  beauty  that  we  only 
Bee  equalled,  in  a  fleeting  way,  by  some  stray  form  of  common  Hemlock.  Not 
less  striking,  in  its  way,  is  the  Broad-leaved  Hemlock,  the  dark,  massive  foliage 
of  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  golden  Retinospora.— S.  Pabsok s,  in  "  Rural 
New  Yorker." 

A  Wild  Cherry  Tree  (Prnnus  avium).— As  some  notice  has  lately  been 
taken  of  the  size  of  this  tree,  allow  me  to  mention  one  at  present  existing  within 
a  field  of  my  farm,  which  presents  the  following  proporEions  : — 3  ft.  from  the 
ground,  21  ft.  in  circumference ;  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  15  ft.  in  circumference  ; 
6  ft.  from  the  ground,  21  ft.  in  circumference,  10  ft.  from  the  ground,  19'6  ft. 
in  circumference.  12  ft.  up  to  the  bifurcation  of,'the  branches.  This  grand  tree 
was  first  shown  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Lees,  when  it  was  in  fruit.  Since  then 
the  hurricane  of  October  11  has  swept  away  its  principal  arm.— J,  B.,  Bradford 
'   Alias,  in  "  Science  Gossip." 
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OULTDRB  OF  THE  AUTUMN  GIANT  CAULIFLOWER. 

This  Cauliflower  is  not  only  large  in  size,  but  good  in  quality,  and 
very  accommodating,  coming  into  use,  as  it  does,  as  those  sown  in 
autumn  are  finished.  A  succession  of  excellent  heads  may  be  had 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October  by  sowing  a 
box  at  once,  and  placing  it  close  to  the  glass  in  a  late  Vinery  or 
greenhouse,  admitting  sufficient  air  to  prevent  weak  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  young  seedlings  can  be  fairly  handled,  plant  them  out 
in  a  cold  frame  prepared  as  follows: — Fill  the  frame  firm  with  any 
material  that  may  be  at  hand  to  within  10  in.  of  the  glass  ;  on 
this  place  a  layer  of  fresh  soil  and  good  rotten  manure,  well  mixed 
together,  and  trodden  quite  solid  to  the  depth  of  3  in.  Put  in  the 
plants  6  in.  apart,  supplying  water  freely  whenever  required.  Give 
ample  ventilation,  increasing  it  gradually  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  till  the  frame  may  be  lifted  off  altogether.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  rainfall  during  the  autumn  and  mild  winter,  heavy  soils 
are  not  only  unworkable,  but  full  of  slugs  and  other  insects.  In 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  plants,  a  steel  digging-fork,  with  four 
prongs,  is  much  better  than  a  spade  ;  it  is  easier  to  work  and  breaks 
up  the  soil  better,  rendering  it  more  permeable  to  air  and  water — an 
important  point  as  regards  the  growth  of  good  vegetables.  If  the 
ground  has  not  been  trenched  and  ridged  up  in  the  autumn,  it  should 
be  dug  up  two  spits  deep,  and  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure,  and  a  few 
handfals  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  should  be  mixed  with  it ;  the  latter 
not  only  acts  as  a  manure,  but  keeps  slags  in  check.  About  a  week 
or  so  before  planting  out,  take  an  old  table-knife  and  run  it  down 
the  centre  between  each  row  both  ways,  cutting  the  roots  the  depth 
of  the  layer,  and  give  a  good  watering  from  a  rosed  can.  This  pro- 
duces a  sturdy  growth,  without  which  fine  heads  cannot  be  obtained. 
Every  plant  may  be  lifted  with  a  spade,  placed  on  the  hand-barrow 
in  a  solid  square,  carried  to  its  destination,  and  planted  ont,  without 
the  plant  receiving  any  check.  In  keeping  down  weeds,  a  cultivator 
with  two  prongs,  2  in.  apart,  6  in.  long,  i  in.  wide,  and  J  in.  thick, 
with  a  good  stout  handle,  is  much  better  than  a  flat  hoe  for  working 
amongst  vegetables.  It  opens  the  surface,  and  allows  air  and  water 
to  penetrate  freely.  A  second  sowing  about  the  third  week  in  April 
will  come  in  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  continue  till  the 
middle  of  December,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

Waterdale.  Ja^ies  Ssiith. 


CHEAP    COLLECTIONS    OF   SEEDS   AND    PLANTS. 
Knowixq  that  at  this  season  many  are  undecided  where  to  procure 
their  annual  supply  of  seeds,  &c.,  from  the  legion  of  advertisements 
which  present  themselves,   all  claiming  the  merit  of  supplying  the 
most  liberal  collection,  a  few   remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
show  that  these  so-called  "  cheap  "  collections  are  "  dear."     Last 
year  I  was  at  some  trouble  in  ascertaining  what  weight  the  3d. 
packets  of  seeds  contained,  and  on  carefully  balancing  up  the  results 
I  found  that  many  of  them  were  sold  at  a  higher  rate  than  that 
which  I  paid  for  the  same  article  in  the  leading  retail  houses  of  the 
metropolis,  to  say  nothing  about  quality,  which  was  in  many  in- 
stances very  inferior,  and  it  is  on  this  point   that  I  would  caution 
amateurs  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  requirements 
of  a  garden  to  go  to  a  respectable  seedsman  and  state  their  case, 
when  they  may  depend  on  being  well  served.     Perhaps  at  the  time 
the  outlay  may  be  considered  to  be  large,  but  if  the  good  results  be 
taken  into  account  they  will  doubly  compensate  for  the  first  outlay. 
What  is  more  galling  than  the  disappointment  arising  from  seeds 
failing  to  germinate  ?      I  must'  confess  that  seedsmen's  catalogues 
are  most  bewildering,   and  to  this  cause  I  attribute  the  mania  for 
these  collections.     Why  cannot  seedsmen  use   their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  simplify  them  ?     The?  may  assert  that  without  a  fine  cata- 
logue  their  business  would  probably  decline.     Let  me  urge  upon  seeds, 
men  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  synonyms,  and  let  me  also  recora. 
mend  them  not  to  sell  Bwly  Six  Weeks  Turnip  out  of  a  bag  of  Snow, 
ball.    The  same  may  be  said  of  white  Spanish  Onion  j  out  of  the  same 
drawer  come  Nnneham  Park,  &o.     Having  had   a  slight  insight  into 
the  retail  trade  in  a  London  house,  I  am  not  giving  these  examples  as 
imaginary,  but  as  realities,  which  I  could  multiply  if  needed.     Last 
season  I  bought  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  which  individually 
averaged   4i.,   and   they  were  guaranteed   true  to  name.     Well,  I 
thought,  there  is  a  prospect  at  last  of  my  getting  these  good   old- 
fashioaed  flowers  at  a   reasonable  price  ;  but,   to   my  surprise,  they 
were  only  miserable  pieces  roughly  separated  from  a  clump   in   a 
border;  and  tlie  nomenclature  was  anything   but   good,   a   Narcissus 
being  sent  to  me  as  Diphne  Cneornm  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  colleo- 
tion  showed  similar  carelessness.  What  I  want  to  point  out,  too,  is  the 
high  rate  charged  for  these  pieces.     Fancy  an  old-established  clamp 


of  Michaelmas  Daisy  divided  into  these  fourpenuy  plants  !  The  sum 
thus  realised  would  astonish  the  uninitiated,  and  when  the  pieces  in 
question  are  planted  in  borders  a  very  large  per-oentage  of  them  die. 
My  advice  is,  that  iu  whatever  direction  fancy  takes  us,  I  would 
recommend  amateurs  to  go  to  the  firm  on  whom  they  can  depend  for 
their  seeds  and  plants,  pay  a  fair  equivalent,  and  never  be  allured 
away  through  cheap  collections.  A.  Hossack. 

Eagley, 


WHERE  TO  PLA.NT  POTATOES. 
Thk  advice  given  by  Mr.  Groom  (see  p.  153)  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  only,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  carry  the  question  much  farther 
than  it  was  left  by  Nicol  and  others  who  have  written  on  Potato 
culture  since  his  time.  To  say  plant  on  such  and  such  soils  will  not 
help  those  to  secure  a  crop  who  do  not  possess  the  kind  of  land 
recommended ;  perhaps  I  shall  be  told  they  ought  not  to  grow 
Potatoes  at  all,  but  that  is  rather  evading  the  difficult  points  of  the 
question  than  helping  to  solve  them,  as  there  are  many  gardens 
(indeed,  the  majority  of  small  gardens)  in  which  the  choice  of  land 
is  so  limited  as  to  have  no  practical  influence  whatever.  The  kinds 
of  Potatoes  recommended  by  Mr.  Groom  are  excellent  on  suitable 
soils ;  indeed  there  are  none  better,  but  on  heavier,  moister  land  they 
are  altogether  so  dependent  on  the  weather,  and  in  eight  years  out  of 
ten  are  so  much  diseased,  as  to  be  valueless.  I  think  the  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  like  some  of  our  fruits,  may  be  so  selected  as  to  suit  the 
soil  and  climate  of  a  place  or  district,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many 
cultivators  are  directing  their  attention  to  this  subject ;  at  least,  I 
know  our  crops  have  been  better  in  quality  and  far  more  iu  quantity 
during  the  last  few  years  than  they  were  formerly,  when  a  sort  of 
hap. hazard  system  was  adopted.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  field 
culture,  although  if  I  had  20  acres  of  adhesive  land  to  plant  with 
Potatoes  this  spring,  I  should  adopt  the  same  course,  and  that  is, 
plant  approved,  early,  and  second  early  kinds  only.  I  have  Snowflakea 
as  firm  and  good  now  as  they  were  four  months  ago,  and  by 
keeping  them  cool  and  away  from  the  air,  they  will  remain 
in  good  condition  for  some  time  longer.  I  am  only  giving  this  as 
one  single  instance.  There  are  places  I  have  heard  where  the  kind 
I  have  named  is  badly  diseased,  but  that  only  adds  force  to  my  arga. 
ment  that  we  should  select  our  kinds  of  Potatoes  to  suit  our  soil. 
Where  we  cannot  select  land  to  suit  the  Potatoes,  and  on  heavy  re. 
tentive  land,  we  must,  if  we  are  to  have  a  crop  of  good  quality, 
plant  early-ripening  kinds  that  can  be  lifted  before  the  rains  set  iu. 
The  largest  growers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  those  who  are  making 
money  by  it,  are  now  mostly  growing  Myatt's  Prolific,  Early  Rose, 
and  Snowflake,  and  the  land  produces  more,  and  the  crop  is  alto, 
gether  more  valuable  than  when  later  kinds  were  grown.  In  growing 
Potatoes  for  home  consumption,  it  is  always  better  to  grow  the  kinds 
that  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  a  good  crop,  as  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  dispose  of  a  part  and  purchase  a  like  quantity  of  later 
kinds  with  the  proceeds,  if  it  be  desirable.  I  feel  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  that  if  we  could  persuade  small  growers  to  give  up 
growing  the  old  late  kinds  where  they  so  often  prove  a  failure,  and 
grow  others  of  more  recent  date — earlier  ripening  kinds^a  much 
greater  quantity  of  food  would  be  produced  then  we  now  obtain. 

E.  Hobday. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Groom's  article  on  this 

subject.  Fresh  soil,  and  probably  also  soil  of  moderate  richness, 
with  little  or  no  manure,  is  the  most  suitable  for  producing  a  sound 
crop  oE  Potatoes.  The  difficulty  in  most  gardens  is  to  find  such  soil ; 
hence  I  have  long  contended  that  the  place  for  the  main  supply 
of  Potatoes  is  the  farm,  not  the  garden.  The  constant  cropping  and 
manuring  that  produces  the  finest  results  in  Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Broccoli,  Peas,  Onions,  &e.,  is  not  the  most  suitable  preparation  for 
a  sound  Potato  crop ;  and,  besides,  the  majority  of  gardens  are 
Potato-sick.  Hence  only  the  earliest  crops  should  be  grown  inside, 
and  the  main  and  late  crops  on  the  farm.  Here  they  would  come  in 
on  the  four,  six,  or  eight  course  system,  and  thus  new  soil,  as  it 
were,  would  always  be  available  for  the  Potatoes.  This  freshness  of 
soil  is  probably  of  far  more  moment  than  its  quality.  The  Fir  wood 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Groom  probably  furnished  special  antiseptic  pro. 
perties,  as  well  as  maiden  laud  for  the  Potatoes.  But,  of  course, 
such  a  site  can  seldom  be  commanded.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disease,  that  the  roots  or  shade  of  the  trees  seem  a  partial 
or  complete  antidote  to  the  malady.  Seldom  have  many  diseased 
tubers  been  found  in  young  plantations,  from  which  Potatoes  are  fre. 
quently  taken  as  a  nursing  crop.  Recently-cleared  timber  land — 
whether  it  might  have  borne  crops  of  Fir,  Oak,  Ash,  or  Beech — has 
shown  a  similar  immunity.  The  effects  of  Oak  leaves  were  likely  to 
be  partially  deterrent  to  disease.  Their  large  per-centage  of  tanin 
would  probably  prove  as  much  or  more  fatal  to  the  Potato  fungus  than 
Mr.  Smith's  "  Sains."    But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  think  Mr.  Groom 
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probably  over-estimates  the  deterrent  power  of  light  soil  aa  a  preven. 
tive  of  the  Potato  disease.  Last  year  especially  the  disease  seemed 
impartial  and  indifferent  as  to  soil.  Light  and  heavy,  medium  and 
mixed,  all  seemed  hit  with  eqnal  virulence.  Neither  is  it  always  the 
lightest  soils  that  grow  the  cleanest  samples,  nor  Potatoes  of  the 
highest  quality.  There  is  no  vital  or  mechanical  correlation  between 
dryness  in  the  soil  and  mealiness  in  the  Potato;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  often  found  that  the  cleanest  samples  and  the  best  boilers  are  raised 
i^om  the  heaviest  lands.  With  proper  cultivation  these  often  produce 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Not,  however,  that  heavy  loams  or 
clays  are  to  be  selected  if  lighter  or  more  mixed  lands  are  available, 
but  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  mere  lightness  of 
the  soil.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  heartily  to  endorse  Mr.  Groom's 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  early  thorough  autumnal  cultivation 
for  the  Potato.  If  the  ground  be  poor,  it  may  safely  be  manured  ; 
but  it  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn  to  the  land,  and  not  direct  to 
the  seed  in  the  spring.  Deeply  ploughed  or  dug  in  the  autumn,  left 
as  rough  as  possible  for  the  winter,  and  thrown  up  into  ridges  as  soon 
in  the  new  year  as  the  weather  permits,  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth 
would  be  aerated,  mellowed,  and  enriched.  The  sets  could  be  planted 
in  these  weathered  furrows,  and  the  ridges,  with  their  thick  layer  of 
sweetened,  warmed,  fine  soil  split  over  them  for  a  covering.  The 
tubers  would  thus  start  with  every  earth  influence  in  their  favour, 
and  it  would  be  found — is,  in  fact,  found,  as  measured  by  results — 
that  the  where  to  plant  is  of  less  moment  than  the  how.  Fortunately, 
too,  for  Potato  growers  and  eaters,  the  latter  is  within  reach  of  all, 
while  light  soils  or  old  woods  are  within  reach  of  comparatively  few. 
In  regard  to  varieties  the  practice  of  West  Suffolk  seems  to  vary 
widely  from  that  of  East.  Here  such  sorts  as  the  Eongh  Eed, 
Flukes,  and  Regents  are  almost  driven  out  of  cultivation  by  the 
Early  Rose,  Climax,  and  Red. skinned  Flour-ball.  In  hundreds  of 
gardens  and  allotments  the  Rose  only  is  grown,  and,  for  better  or 
worse,  it  seems  destined  for  a  time  to  drive  out  most  other  varieties. 
Fortunately,  too,  it  improves  every  year,  and  is  far  better  in  quality 
than  when  first  introduced.  As  a  cropper  it  can  hardly  be  excelled, 
and  it  generally  gets  through  the  disease  as  well  as  most  others, 
thoagh  not  so  well  as  the  Red-skinned  Plour.ball.  The  Potato  that 
suffered  most  with  disease  about  here  last  year  was  the  Early  Ter. 
mont.  We  hardly  managed  to  save  the  seed  of  it,  and  others  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  For  lack  of  space  we  are  compelled  to  grow 
our  main  crops  of  Peas  at  wide  intervals  among  our  Potatoes.  I 
have  never,  however,  found  that  either  the  partial  shade  of  the  tops 
or  the  impoverishing  action  of  the  roots  of  the  Peas  have  had  any 
good  effect  in  preventing  the  attacks  or  moderating  the  virulence  of 
the  Potato  disease.  D.  T,  Fish. 

Hardu'icTce  House,  Bmy  St.  Edmunds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Paris  Early  Market  lettuce.— We  grew  a  large  quantity  of  this  new 
Lettuce  last  season ;  but,  although  it  grows  quickly  and  comes  early  into  use, 
it  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  it  is  inferior  to  Wheelers' 
Tom  Thumb,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  best  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  cul- 
tivation.—Cambeiait. 

Paraffin  and  Mice.— Trusting  to  a  recommendation  in  The  Gaedew  last 
autumn,  I  planted  two  round  beds  and  a  long  border  with  Crocuses,  on  which 
the  mice  have  been  feasting  every  night  to  that  extent  that  I  have  just  dug  up 
the  two  beds,  after  taking  the  very  few  remaining  to  help  to  fill  up  the  long 
gaps  in  the  border.  The  smell  of  parafBn  was  quite  strong  on  turning  up  the 
bads ;  besides  this,  several  trains  of  poison  have  been  taken,  and  I  have  caught 
three  or  four  mice  in  steel  traps.  I  am  afraid  the  case  is  hopeless.— G.  T., 
MelU. 

,  A  N"ew  Mode  of  Cultivation  of  the  Potato,  recommended  by 
M.  Calloigne,  consists  in  placmg  on  soil,  deeply  dug  or  tilled,  halves  of 
ordinary-sized  Potatoes  at  certain  intervals  apart,  or,  better,  entire  Pota- 
toes at  greater  distances  asunder,  and  in  regular  hues.  The  Potato  (which 
is  not  placed  in  a  furrow)  is  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  earth.  In  such 
good  conditions  of  ventilation  it  is  not  long  in  penetrating  the  layer  of 
mould,  and  after  a  few  days  it  is  repeatedly  earthed  up,  to  accelerate  the 
growth.  This  method  of  planting  is  said  to  give  very  much  better  results 
than  the  common  method  of  planting  in  fun-ows,  and  the  Potato  acquires 
its  maturity  before  disease  is  declared.  The  Potato,  coming  originally 
from  Peru,  a  country  much  hotter  than  ours,  requires  (says  M.  Calfoigne) 
air  and  heat  for  its  development  under  good  condition;  and  the  earth 
which  surrounds  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  support,  a  medium  round 
which  as  much  air  and  heat  should  be  made  to  circulate  as  possible.  To 
put  it  in  a  cold  trench,  compact  and  moist,  is  to  hinder  its  growth  and 
reduce  its  production  considerably,  also  to  subject  it  voluntarily  to  the 
most  troublesome  influences  of  disease.  [This  is  a  good  plan,  but  not 
new ;  it  is  the  laode  of  planting  usually  adopted  in  Ireland.] 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  ERIOSTBMONS. 
Eriostemoxs  are  plants  by  no  means  diffioult  to  cultivate. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  will 
bloom  freely  even  in  4-in.  pots,  although  they  may  be  grown 
into  large  bushes.  To  be  successful  iu  their  culture,  vigorous 
bushy  young  plants  must  be  procured,  well-established  in 
small  pots.  If  they  can  he  had  in  3.in.  pots  it  will  bo  an 
advantage,  as  plants  of  that  size  are  pretty  well  sure  to  be 
free  and  healthy  at  the  root,  and  unless  that  is  the  case  future 
progress  will  not  be  satisfactory.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  good  specimens  from  plants  which 
may  have  stood  two  years  or  so  in  the  same  pot,  as  they  then 
become  stunted,  and  can  never  be  agaiu  made  to  acquire  that 
free,  healthy  growth  which  is  one  of  their  characteristics  when 
generously  treated.  They  should  be  potted  in  turfy  peat, 
broken  small,  to  which  should  be  added  enough  silver  sand  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  open.  It  is  also  very  important  to  ensure 
perfect  drainage,  as  although  the  Eriostemons  enjoy  abun- 
dance of  water  when  in  full  growth,  yet  stagnation  of  mois- 
ture at  the  root  is  fatal  to  their  well-being.  They  should  be 
shifted  in  March,  potting  firmly,  but  not  ramming  the 
soil  down,  and  placed  where  they  may  be  kept  close 
for  a  time,  and  occasionally  syringed,  until  they  come  fairly 
into  growth,  when  they  should  receive  as  much  air  as  possible. 
They  will  thus  be  induced  to  form  stout,  short-jointed  wood, 
which,  when  spring  arrives,  will  be  studded  with  little  star- 
like blooms.  By  the  second  season  they  will  have  become 
established  in  6-in.  pots,  when  they  must  receive  a  little  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  training.  This  will  simply  consist  in 
placing  one  neat  stake  iu  the  centre,  to  which  the  main  stem  is 
to  be  firmly  attached,  and  four  others  at  regular  intervals 
near  the  edge  of  the  pot.  By  means  of  these  latter  the  plant 
is  brought  into  shape,  so  regulating  the  branches  that  each 
one  has  room  to  grow  and  develop  itself.  The  lower  branch- 
lets  should  be  brought  down  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  as 
possible,  as  one  of  the  objects  of  early  training  is  to  induce 
the  formation  of  a  good  spread  of  bottom  foliage.  In  a  well- 
grown  and  trained  specimen  the  stem  and  stakes  will  be 
almost  hidden  by  the  lower  shoots.  As  the  plants  increase  in 
size,  more  and  larger  stakes  will  be  found  necessary,  the  aim 
of  the  grower  being  to  render  efiicient  support,  inducing 
symmetry  of  form  without  running  too  much  into  formality 
and  regularity.  If  grown  on  into  large  specimens,  this  obser- 
vation will  especially  apply,  as  many  a  good  and  handsome 
plant  is  spoiled  through  over-training.  The  Eriostemons  are 
propagated  by  grafting  them  on  Correa  alba  and  ferruginea. 
The  proper  time  to  effect  this  operation  is  in  August.  Two- 
year-old  stocks  should  be  chosen,  and  the  grafts  should  be 
placed  as  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  side  grafting.  They  should 
then  be  put  into  close  frames  in  a  propagating  house  and  given 
air  daily  until  struck,  when  they  must  be  gradually  hardened  off. 
E.  buxifolium,  intermedium,  pulchellum,  and  scabrum  rank 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  the  genus,  all  the  species  of  which 
are  very  fioriterous  and  distinct.  John  Cobnhill. 

Byfleet. 

LAEGE-FLOWERme  PELARGONIUMS, 
As  Pelargoniums,  and  especially  the  delicate  fancy  varieties,  are 
susceptible  of  cold,  a  little  fire-heat  is  absolutely  required  in  frosty 
and,  indeed,  in  dull,  clammy  weather.  The  plants  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  cease  growing  at  any  time  during  the  winter,  and  now,  while 
the  weather  is  mild  they  make  a  decided  headway.  Now  is  the  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  specimens  in  the  case  of  young  plants  that 
have  not  yet  been  trained.  A  piece  of  strong  bast  should  be  tied 
round  the  pot  just  below  the  rim.  A  fine,  but  sufficiently  strong, 
thread  of  the  same  material  should  be  placed  round  the  lowermost 
branches,  which  should  be  thereby  gently  brought  down  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  taking  care  to  apply  the  necessary  force  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  do  not  snap  off.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the 
hearts  or  centres  of  the  plants,  which  otherwise  would  be  much 
crowded, are  thrown  open, the  surface  of  the  specimen  is  broadened,  the 
area  of  bloom  is  increased,  without  any  necessary  aESumption  of  that 
severely  formal  mode  of  training  seen  at  the  large  London  flower 
shows.  By  judicious  stopping,  a  good  level  framework  of  a 
plant    can  be  had,  but  the  shoots   should  be  a  little  longer  in 
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the  centre  than  towards  the  edges.  Anyone  having  a  warm  house 
can  manage  to  have  along  aaoceaaion  of  Pelargoniums  in  flower.  If 
some  that  are  well  estabiiahed  in  pota  have  a  little  fire-heat  given 
them  in  the  evening,  keeping  them  at  about  50°,  their  growth  will  be 
accelerated  without  drawing  if  ventilation  be  afforded  when  neoea- 
aary.  Then  the  heads  of  bloom  can  be  prolonged  into  late  summer 
by  keeping  some  of  the  later-flowering  varieties  at  a  moderately 
low,  but  safe,  temperature.  Cuttings  taken  in  August,  and  put  singly 
into  small  3-in.  pota,  make  capital  plants  for  flowering  late  if  they 
be  stopped,  low  down  in  October,  and  then  shitted  in  early  spring  aa 
snnn  -AS  they  push  into  growth.  They  should  be  shifted  into  4i.in.  pots, 
and  again  into  6-in.  pots,  in  which  to  flower.  They  do  not  make  large 
specimens,  but  tbey  grow  into  capital  blooming  plants.  Greenfly  is 
troublesome  now,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the  plants 
clear.  D. 


NEW  HYBRID  FUCHSIAS. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  French  Sooiete  Centrale  d'Hortioultnre  a 
letter  was  read  from  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  on  some  new  hybrid 
Fuchsias  obtained  by  him.  Fochsias,  says  M.  Lemoine,  are  crossed 
witn  the  greatest  diiEcalty.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  obtained  a 
hybrid  variety  last  year  which  I  unfortunately  lost  through  not 
koowing  the  proper  conditions  of  cultivation.  This  year  I  am  in  the 
same  position.  I  hope,  however,  on  this  occasion  to  arrive  at  a 
better  result.  I  have  succeeded  in  crossing  Fuchsia  boliviana,  which 
has  the  general  habit  of  F.  corymbiflora,  although  distinct  from  it 
in  many  of  its  characteristics,  with  a  species  which  I  received  from 
the  well-known  traveller,  M.  B.  Roezl,  and  which  I  have  called 
Fuchsia  izarea.  The  last-named  Fuchsia  has  more  interest  for  the 
botanist  than  for  the  horticulturist ;  nevertheless,  its  flowers,  which 
are  very  small,  with  a  thin  tube,  are  remarkable  for  their  colour, 
which  has  all  the  brilliancy  of  that  of  Pelargonium  zonale.  It  waa 
with  the  pollen  of  Fuchsia  izarea  that  I  fertilised  Fuchsia  boliviana. 
By  this  means  I  obtained  a  hybrid  having  the  general  appearance  of 
F.  boliviana,  with  the  same  bunches  of  flowers,  but  they  have  the 
divisions  of  the  corolla  turned  outwards  like  those  of  the  F.  izarea, 
bat  with  all  its  brilliancy  of  colour.  Cuttings  of  this  hybrid  may  be 
struck  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  if  they  are  kept  too  warm  they  all 
die.  It  is  only  since  I  transferred  them  to  a  comparatively  cool 
Orangery  that  they  have  thriven.  At  the  present  moment  they  are 
showing  buds  on  their  extremities.  Like  the  F.  izarea,  this  hybrid 
must  be  kept  in  the  most  complete  shade  daring  the  summer. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 

Solanura  Berries  and  Mice.— Where  Solanum  berries  are 
used  for  winter  decoration,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  mice  from 
them,  as  I  find  them  invariably  the  first  subjects  attacked,  and,  if  not 
destroyed,  one  or  two  of  these  troublesome  little  depredators  will 
spoil  a  good  collection  of  plants  in  a  short  time.  They  climb  up  the 
branches  and  gather  the  berries  as  readily  as  a  squirrel.  Their 
presence  may  be  detected  by  the  remnants  of  the  berries  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots.  For  catching  mice  I  find  the  old-fashioned 
figure  -l  trap  very  eiiective  ;  any  ordinarily  handy  labourer  can  make 
and  set  it,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  find  it  a  good  practice  to 
keep  a  few  set  in  various  parts  of  the  gardens,  so  that  Peas  and  other 
seeds  may  not  be  molested. — J.  Groom,  Henham. 

Tulips  for  Dinner-table  Decoration.— These  are  highly 
effective,  aa  their  brilliant  colours  show  themselves  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage under  artificial  light.  We  grow  quantities  of  them  specially 
for  that  purpose  in  3-in.  pots,  three  bulbs  in  a  pot,  and  just  aa  they 
are  expanding  they  are  at  their  best.  Vermilion  Brilliant  is  a  striking 
variety,  being  a  true  vermilion  with  stout  foliage ;  Pottebakkers" 
white  and  yellow,  are  exquisite  ;  and  the  Due  Van  Thol  is  also 
exceedingly  effective,  being  dwarf  and  a  good  forcer  for  early  work. 
Amongst  double  Tulips  we  find  the  best  to  be  Tonrnesol,  red  and 
yellow;  Duo  Van  Thol,  scarlet;  La  Candeur,  white  ;  and  Iraperator 
rnbrorum,  crimson.  In  beds  of  fresh  green  Moss  or  Lycopod,  or 
mixed  with  dwarf  Adiantums  or  Pterises,  these  kinds  are  extremely 
useful.  The  same,  or  perhaps  even  a  better,  effect  may  be  produced 
with  Hyacinths,  but  when  they  are  used  in  quantity  their  perfume  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  too  powerful,  except  when  ample  ventila. 
tion  can  be  given. — J.  GROOii,  Henham. 


Hyacinths  a  Second  Year.— What  is  the  best  way  oE  saving  Hyacinth 
bulbs  that  have  flowered  in  glasses  and  pots?— Sdb.  [As  a  rale,  Hyacinths 
which  have  been  forced  in  pots  or  glasses  do  not  succeed  well  the  secjnd  year 
but  you  might  try  them  treated  as  follows  :-Cut  off  the  flower-stems  as  socn 
as  the  blooms  have  withered,  and  plant  the  bulbs,  without  removing  the  soil 
from  their  roots,  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the  garden  in  good  moist  sandy  soil  or 
plunge  them  as  they  are  in  the  pots.  In  September  take  up  the  bulbs,  shake 
tha  soil  from  them,  and  re-pot  them  in  rich  turfy  loam  and  sand.— S.] 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 

Drawn  by  Miss  DUFPIELD. 
These  beautiful,  free-blooming,  and  easily  cultivated  flowers 
are  rapidly  becoming  great  favourites  ;  and  the  more  widely 
they  become  known,  the  more  will  they  commend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  horticulturists,  as  undoubtedly  the  best  value 
they  can  possibly  obtain  for  their  money — in  the  first  instance, 
daring  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September  as 
ornaments  of  the  summer  bedding  garden  ;  and,  secondly,  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  danger  of  frost  at  night,  as  ornaments  of 
the  conservatory  for  another  month  or  sis  weeks  by  lifting 
them  into  pots  from  the  beds,  which  can  be  done  without  the 
sligbest  check,  as  they  invariably  lift  with  capital  balls  and 
masses  of  fibrous  roots  closely  and  compactly  surrounding 
the  tuber.  They  thus  afford  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  months 
of  continuous  and  unintermittenfc  bloom,  which  is  more  than 
any  other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted  vfill  do.  All 
that  they  require  to  make  them  thrive  and  grow  luxuriantly 
and  quickly  into  large,  freely-branching  tufts,  which  soon  com- 
pletely cover  the  beds,  is  a  light  rich  soil,  and  copious  water- 
ings while  making  their  growth  if  the  summer  be  at  all  hot  or 
rain  abstain  from  falling  for  any  length  of  time.  The  beds 
should  also  not  be  planted  too  thickly,  as  if  the  tubers  be  at 
all  strong  and  of  good  size  they  make  such  vigorous  and 
abundant  growth,  that  if  put  too  close  to  one  another,  the 
plants  will  soon  crowd  and  interfere  with  their  neighbours ; 
but  when  this  inadvertently  happens,  every  second  one  may 
with  perfect  safety  be  taken  up  even  in  the  middle  of  summer 
and  removed  to  another  bed,  where,  after  a  good  watering,  it 
will  next  day  appear  as  if  it  had  never  been  transplanted  at 
all,  and  the  room  afforded  by  its  removal  will  be  most  welcome 
and  serviceable  to  those  left  in  the  bed,  allowing  them  fully  to 
develop  themselves,  by  means  of  which  growth  they  will  soon 
cover  and  fill  up  the  gaps  made  by  the  removals  in  question. 
All  that  they  require  is  a  sheltered  situation,  well  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the  only  thing  to  which  they  object  is 
exposure  to  high  winds,  which  are  apt  to  break  off  the  soft 
succulent  stems  at  their  junction  with  the  tuber.  No 
amount  of  heavy  rain  does  them  the  slightest  injury; 
the  blooms  are  not  knocked  off  by  it,  and  though  the 
heads  droop  somewhat  and  bend  under  it,  they  rise 
again  absolutely  uninjured  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  out  after 
the  shower.  Those  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  these 
lovely  plants  (as  most  who  once  begin  their  cultivation  will 
desire  to  do)  should  begin  in  good  time  to  take  off  their 
cuttings,  just  as  they  would  those  of  a  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  these  cuttings  will  root  freely 
in  silver  sand  and  water  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  season  make  good-sized  tubers,  which 
often  give  a  little  bloom  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  and  flower 
abundantly  in  the  open  ground  the  following  year.  Indeed, 
young  tubers  in  about  their  second  year  often  yield  individually 
finer  blooms  than  older  and  larger  ones,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
commence  to  start  and  show  the  eyes  from  whence  the  shoots 
spring,  may  be  cut  up  just  like  a  Potato. 

The  accompanying  plate  gives  a  faithful  and  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  three  of  the  finest  hybrids  of  British  origin  that 
have  yet  been  obtained.  The  white  one,  named  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but  it  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  as  soon  as  they  can  get  up 
sufficient  stock  of  it.  The  free-blooming,  though  smaller- 
flowered,  species  named  Davisi,  after  Jilessrs.  Veitch's  collector, 
Mr.  Davis,  who  sent  tubers  of  it  to  them  from  Peru,  is  also 
not  yet  in  commerce.  The  name  of  the  lighter-shaded  variety 
under  Davisi  is  Emperor,  sent  out  in  1877  ;  and  that  of  the  fine, 
darker-shaded  variety  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  Acme,  sent 
out  the  previous  year,  and  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  free-blooming  of  all  varieties.  The  Queen  of  the 
Whites,  obtained  as  a  chance-comer  among  a  lot  of  seedlings  of 
rosajflora,  seems  also  to  be  an  exceedingly  free  bloomer — a  pan 
of  small  plants,  all  of  them  finely  in  bloom,  being  sent  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  to  the  great  show  at  Carlisle  last  autumn, 
where  they  presented  an  exceedingly  pretty  appearance,  the 
shide  of  -white  resembling  that  of  Cypripedium  niveum. 

W.  E.  G. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 
It  18  not  everyone  who  has  the  space  or  means  to  provide  and  winter 
a  large  number  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  tender  bedding  plants.  No 
matter  how  favourably  one  may  be  situated,  the  keeping  of  a  large 
stock  of  such  plants  involves  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  takes  up 
spaoe  that  might  be  more  profitably  occupied.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
practicable  to  make  a  garden  very  gay  in  summer  and  autumn — I 
will  say  nothing  now  about  winter  or  spring — with  seediings  alone, 
without  keeping  or  purchasing  a  single  plant ;  and  a  comparatively 
small  amount  will  buy  the  seeds  required.  There  will,  of  course,  in 
some  cases  be  a  difference  in  habit  and  some  variation  in  colour,  as 
in  those  particulars  a  certain  natural  freedom,  involving  some 
departure  from  the  normal  type,  is  nearly  always  perceptible  in  seed- 
lings, and  must  be  expected ;  but  to  many  people  this  will  not  be  an 
objection.  There  are,  however,  a  few  plants  which  come  true  from 
seed  through  many  generations ;  one  of  these  we  have  in  Verbena 
venosa,  one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing  hardy  bedding  or  border 
plants.  I  have  raised  many  thousands  of  this  Verbena  from  seed, 
and  never  saw  any  variation  in  them.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to 
flower  gardeners  if  other  shades  of  colour  of  this  useful  old  plant 
could  he  obtained.  Another  plant  that  cornea  true  from  seed  is  the 
Salvia  patens ;  but  both  this  and  the  preceding  should  be  sown  in  a 
hotbed  early  in  spring,  in  order  to  get  them  into  flower  early.  This 
Salvia,  as  is  well  known,  has  tuberous  roots,  which  can  be  taken  up 
and  stored  in  dry  sand  safe  from  frost.  It  is  one  of  the  most  bril. 
liant  blue  summer.flowering  plants  ia  existence,  and  was  ussd  more 
freely  many  years  ago  than  now.  Lobelias  of  the  speciosa  section 
come  fairly  true  from  seed  ;  there  may  be  some  variation  in  strength 
and  compactness  of  habit,  but  this  feature  can  be  subdued  and 
regulated  by  cutting  or  pinching  back  any  plants  that  seem  disposed 
to  outgrow  their  neighbours.  Can  anything,  again,  as  a  mixed  bed 
be  more  showy  than  a  mass  of  seedling  Petunias  ?  The  colours  are 
not  harsh  and  irritating  like  the  scarlet  Geranium,  but  soft  and 
pleasing;  the  soil  need  not  be  rijh — in  fact,  they  flower  best  in  a 
rather  poor  soil — and  in  the  driest  summers  they  do  not  require 
artificial  watering.  There  is,  however,  I  suppose,  some  drawback 
to  every  earthly  thing,  and  towards  the  autumn,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  damp.they  have  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance,and  to  droop 
over  the  edges  of  the  beds.  The  best  way  to  keep  them  within  bounds 
ia,  instead  of  pegging  them  down,  to  form  a  sort  of  rough  trellis. work 
6  in.  or  8  in.  above  the  soil,  and  train  the  shoots  over  it,  not  waiting, 
of  course,  till  the  shoots  are  too  long  before  this  ia  done,  or  the 
difficulty  in  putting  matters  right  will  be  increased  a  hundred.fold. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  beds  have  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance,  and  I 
think  also  this  training  tends  to  check  growth  and  keeps  the  plant 
more  compact.  Seedling  Verbenas  make  a  handsome  bed,  little 
inferior  to  the  Petunia ;  snd  for  a  large  bed,  where  the  soil  is  good 
and  deep,  few  things  are  superior  to  the  double  Zinnias,  which  can  be 
had  in  various  colours,  separately  if  desired.  Balsams,  again,  are  not 
half  so  much  used  for  open-air  decoration  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  them  starving  in  small  pots  cannot  form  an 
idea  how  beautiful  they  are  when  planted  out  in  good  soil  in  an  open 
sitnation  away  from  trees.  Among  yellow-flowering  plants,  the  small 
single  form  of  Tagetes  signata  pumila  is  useful,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  double  variety,  which  really  makes  a  very  handsome  bed.  Both 
of  these,  however,  no  matter  how  carefully  saved  and  selected,  are  all 
the  better  for  having  their  growth  regulated  a  bit  till  the  beds  are 
filled. 

Those  plants  that  take  the  lead  should  be  pinched  back  when 
necessary,  and  this  can  be  done  without  encouraging  too  much  severe 
formality.  However  much  we  may  be  in  love  with  Nature,  there  is  an 
incongruous  appearance  about  a  group  of  plants  that  seem  to 
have  no  natural  resemblance  to  each  other.  Nature  never  groups 
plants  in  that  way,  and  the  pinching  of  a  robust  shoot  when  necessary 
adds  to  the  plant's  blooming  capacity.  For  large  beds  or  back 
positions  in  borders,  the  lemon  and  orange  varieties  of  the  African 
Marigold  are  very  lasting  and  showy.  The  dwarf  kinds  of  Ageratum, 
if  selected  and  saved  with  care,  may  be  raised  in  a  gentle  heat  with 
but  little  trouble,  and,  with  a  little  management,  in  summer  very 
effective  masses  may  easily  be  had.  The  tuberous  Begonias  will 
some  day  be  a  prime  feature  in  sheltered  positions ;  they  will  grow  in 
all  the  colours  of  the  Pelargonium  without  their  liability  to  be 
washed  out  by  rain,  or  exhausted  by  attempts  at  seed-bearing  during 
periods  of  drought,  and  they  require  no  expensive  preparation  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter.  I  have  no  doubt  in  a  well-drained  site 
they  may  be  kept  as  easily  as  Cannaa  under  a  covering  of  litter. 
They  may  be  raised  from  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  and  if  sown  early  and 
well  attended  to,  most  of  the  plants  will  flower  the  same  season.  The 
seeds  are  very  small,  and  must  be  only  lightly  covered,  j  ust  the  merest 


sprinkle  of  sand.  Muoh  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and 
many  other  names  of  suitable  plants  given,  not  only  of  flowering 
planta,  but  also  of  plants  of  stately  or  pleasing  habit  of  growth,  all  of 
which  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  continue  in  most  oasea  to 
improve  in  appearance  during  the  summer  and  autumn  till  cut  off  by 
frost.  I  have  said  nothing  either  about  the  large  number  of  perfectly 
hardy  planta  well  suited  for  maaaing,  and  that  cost  nothing  to  keep. 
Take,  for  instance  the  large  family  of  Violas,  in  almost  all  shades  of 
purple,  yellow,  and  white,  and  even  a  black  may  be  had  if  desired. 
In  a  limited  apace  one  can  only  touch  upon  a  subject  so  large  in  a  very 
superficial  manner,  little  more,  indeed,  than  juat  to  act  as  a  reminder ; 
and  in  doing  so  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  am  recommending 
those  who  have  plenty  of  conveniences  for  wintering  their  stock  of 
plants  and  cuttings,  and  who  care  little  about  winter  or  spring  flowers, 
to  give  up  doing  so.  I  am  only  anxious  to  point  out  that  by  curtailing 
the  winter  stock,  and  making  up  with  seedlings  raised  in  spring,  the 
space  under  glass  perhaps  might  be  more  profitably  occupied.  Most 
of  the  planta  I  have  named,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  that 
might  be  added  to  the  list,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  various  varieties  of 
Phlox  Drummondi,  which  in  good  soil  are  exceedingly  attractive  and 
lasting  in  character,  require  a  hotbed  to  start  them  in  spring. 

The  beat  time  to  begin  operationa  is  about  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March.  Some  anxious  people  start  earlier,  but  it  is 
better  to  wait  for  sunshine  and  full  daylight,  so  as  to  keep  a  steady, 
well-sustained  growth.  The  size  of  the  hotbed  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  number  of  plants  required  j  but  an  ordinary  two-light  frame 
will  hold  seed-pans  or  pots  sufficient  to  raise  many  thousands  of  plants 
in  their  young,  undeveloped  state.  A  second  hotbed  of  a  moderate 
temperature  will  be  required  later  on — say  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
March — as  by  that  time  many  of  the  young  seedlings  will  require  to 
be  pricked  off,  as  gardeners  term  it,  an  inch  or  so  apart,  into  other 
pans  ;  or  boxes  will  do  admirably.  And  early  in  April  a  cold  frame  or 
pit  should  be  available  to  harden  them  off,  beginning  with  the  hardiest 
kinds.  In  this  way  an  economical  and  efficient  plant  manufactory 
will  be  established,  that  will  give  far  less  trouble  than  striking  the 
same  number  of  cuttings,  for  which  a  stock  of  plants  must  be  kept 
through  the  winter.  There  are  one  or  two  other  matters  of  detail  that 
might  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  The  pots  or  pans  should  be 
clean  and  well  drained.  The  soil  should  be  used  in  a  moderately  dry 
atate  ;  thia  can  be  insured  by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  in  a  shed  a 
fortnight  previous.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal 
proportions  will  be  suitable,  and  it  can  be  passed  through  an  ^-in. 
sieve,  and  the  rough  reserved  to  place  over  the  crocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  in  moderately  firm,  and  be 
watered  with  a  fine-rosed  pot,  especially  for  all  small  seeds,  as  in  a 
great  measure  this  obviates  the  necessity  for  future  waterings  till  the 
seeds  have  germinated.  The  covering  of  soil  over  the  seeds  should  be 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  seeds,  or  a  little  more.  A  sprinkle 
of  sand  will  be  the  best  covering  for  very  small  seeds.  A  bottom-heat 
of  about  80°  will  be  ample,  and  a  few  inches  of  sawdust  or  Cocoa-nnt 
fibre  forms  a  very  good  bed  to  plunge  the  pots  in.  When  the  pots  are  all 
arranged  in  the  bed,  mat  it  up  for  a  week,  night  and  day ;  the  seeds 
will  vegetate  best  in  the  dark ;  the  light  only  helpa  to  evaporate  the 
moisture.  At  the  end  of  the  week  look  into  the  bed  and  see  if  any  of 
the  young  plants  are  showing  themselves;  if  they  are,  gradually 
increase  the  light,  matting  up  every  night,  as  before.  The  second 
hotbeds  must  be  prepared  in  time,  before  overcrowding  does  injury. 

E.  Hobday. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 
Notwithstanding  the  damp  character  of  the  summer  of  1877,  the 
Hollyhock  disease  proved  most  destructive.  It,  together  with  the 
wet  late  season,  so  much  affected  the  plants,  that  seed  of  a  good  strain 
of  Hollyhocks  ia  exceedingly  acarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured.  For 
thia  season,  at  least,  we  shall  have  to  depend  mainly  on  seed  imported 
from  the  Continent.  At  the  autumn  exhibitions  in  the  north  of  Bug. 
land,  where  Hollyhocks  are  generally  shown  extensively  and  well, 
they  were  in  September  last  not  only  sparingly  represented,  but  the 
flowers  were  small  and  sadly  disfigured.  Such  a  season  as  that  of  1877 
may  not,  however,  occur  again  for  another  ten  years.  In  growing 
Hollyhocks,  especially  for  exhibition  purposes,  much  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  varletiea,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  their 
culture.  The  firat  consideration  ought  to  be  a  proper  sitnation  and 
soil  in  which  to  grow  and  bloom  the  plants.  Probably  the  beat  aite 
for  a  plantation  of  Hollyhocks  is  one  open  to  the  east  and  south,  bnt 
sheltered  on  the  west  and  south-west.  The  gales  from  these  parts 
prove  very  destructive,  and  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  have  some 
of  the  moat  promising  flower-stems  snapped  off  just  when  a  fine  spike 
of  flowers  was  anticipated.  As  the  Hollyhock  is  a  strong  and  fast. 
growing  plant,  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  production  of  fine  blossoms.     It  ia  best  to  prepare  the  ground  ia 
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antumn,  and  then  during  the  winter  to  fork  in  once  ortwiceagood 
dressing  of  well  decomposed  manure.  This  operation  not  only  mixes 
the  manure  more  thoroughly  with  the  Boil,  but  the  movement  of  the 
soil  necessitated  by  the  operation  becomes  a  means  of  exposing  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  newly  turned  up  soil  to  the  action  ot  the 
weather,  thereby  pulverising  and  sweetening  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  plants.  Autumn  planting  is  sometimes  followed, but  it  is  a  risky 
process.  If  the  plants  do  well  and  pass  through  the  winter  in  safety, 
they  get  a  rare  start  in  early  spring ;  but  if  they  fail,  the  loss  is  great. 
If  I  were  growing  a  collection  of  Hollyhocks,  and  it  was  advisable  to 
plant  in  autumn,  I  should  hold  over  one  of  each  variety,  keeping  the 
plants  in  pots  all  the  winter.  Hollyhocks,  if  young  and  vigorous  plants, 
do  well  during  the  winter  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  ;  and  they  should 
have  a  shift  into  a  larger  r)ot  in  early  spring,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
to  grow.  From  plants  so  treated  as  fine  blooms  can  be  had  as  from 
tho?e  planted  out  in  antumn.  Growers  of  Hollyhocks  who  plant  out 
in  October  adopt  the  practice  of  mulching  the  plants  with  manure  and 
rotten  leaves,  and  this  serve.^  as  an  excellent  protection  from  frost. 
Spring  planting  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  March  and  April. 
If  the  plants  are  weak,  they  will  be  best  kept  in  pots  till  May.  They 
are  greatly  helped  at  planting  time  by  placing  some  fine  rich  soil  about 
the  roots  to  give  them  a  quick  start.  It  is  advantageous  to  give  the 
plants  a  slight  watering  as  soon  as  planted  if  the  weather  be  drying, 
and  when  dry  weather  sets  in  to  water  freely,  and  give  some  weak 
liquid  manure  water  occasionally.  This  causes  ths  plants  to  throw 
up  a  most  vigoruus  stem,  and  this  needs  to  be  properly  secured  to  a 
stake  as  it  advances  in  height.  Those  who  grow  for  exhibition  allow 
but  one  spike  to  a  plant,  but  those  needed  only  for  decorative  pur- 
poses may  be  allowed  to  carry  two  or  more.  If  fine  individual 
blossoms  are  required,  the  buds  must  be  thinned  out  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  number,  for  anyone  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
Hollyhock  must  be  aware  that  many  more  buds  are  formed  than 
there  is  space  to  expand.  But  a  Hollyhock  cultivator  does  not  do 
this  disbudding  at  once,  but  commences  with  a  few  of  the  smaller 
buds,  leaving  the  strongest,  and  so  gradually  thinning  out  till  there 
remains  the  number  requiied.  If  blooms  are  wanted  for  the  exhibi- 
tion table,  some  shading  must  be  employed,  or  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain  will  impair  their  delicate  beauty.  Mulch  well  with  good  manure 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  water  freely  as  required,  and,  if 
the  dread  disease  should  put  in  an  appearance,  dress  the  leaves  with 
a  mixture  of  soft  aoap  and  Gishurst  Compound  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
continue  to  apply  it  till  there  is  an  abatement  of  the  ravages  of  this 
nest.  D. 


PEOPAGATING   BEDDING    PLANTS. 

The  modern  propagating  house  is  yet  but  a  stranger  in  most  private 
gardens,  the  two  or  three-light  frame  resting  on  a  prepared  bed  of 
fermenting  material  being  the  most  commonly  used,  for  reasons 
■which  must  be  obvious.  This,  together  with  pots  or  pans  and  soil 
proper  for  the  purpose,  must  now  be  got  ready  whore  bedding  plants 
have  to  be  propagated  on  a  lai'ge  scale.  The  stock  of  Lobelias,  Ver. 
benas,  Heliotropes,  and  other  occupants  of  our  flower  gardens  should 
be  put  into  heat  a  fortnight  at  least  before  cnttiugs  are  taken  off 
them,  as  the  young  soft  growths  made  under  such  circumstances  take 
root  and  grow  more  vigorously  than  the  hard  growth  that  was  ripened 
off  last  autumn  to  withstand  the  winter.  Early  propagation  is  often 
a  failure  from  want  of  a  little  system  as  regards  ai-rangement ;  for 
instance,  cnttiugs  taken  from  plants  out  of  a  warm  house  and  removed 
to  a  cold  shed,  where  evei-ything  is  cold,  from  the  crocks  upwards, 
cannot  be  expected  to  succeed  as  well  as  if  there  had  been  some  little 
care  taken  to  have  all  the  material  in  readiness  beforehand,  and  of  an 
equal  temperature.  This  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  when  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  and  are  being  transferred  either  to  pots  or  boxes, 
where  they  are  to  remain  till  planting  time.  Verbenas  and  similar 
plants  I  find  to  succeed  best  transplanted  into  boxes,  which  should  be 
crockeii  and  filled  with  rich  soil,  such  as  the  remains  of  a  Cucumber 
bed.  Both  boxes  of  soil  should  be  put  into  a  warm  house,  and  the 
cutting  pots  or  pans  should  be  taken  thither  to  be  shaken  out  and 
planted  into  the  boxf  s.  Those  who  prefer  putting  this  class  of  plants 
in  pots  instead  of  boxes  can  take  the  same  precaution  by  moving  a 
portable  bench  into  a  warm  Vinery  or  other  forcing  house  "  at  work." 
It  is  generally  at  this  stage  that  young  plants  receive  a  check,  and 
instead  ot  steady  growth  progressing  with  the  season,  the  attacks  of 
disease  become  in  a  measure  unmanageable.  Verbena  disease  is 
clearly  propagated  in  this  way  ;  it  is  the  result  of  checks  and  a 
saturated  atmosphere,  and  is  an  infectious  and  dangerous  enemy. 
The  best  remedy  for  it  is  not  to  start  propagating  too  early,  and  to 
avoid  cheeks  keeping  the  plants  in  a  growing  atmosphere  till  the 
weather  becomes  naturally  warm  enough  to  admit  of  their  being 
hardened  off  gradually,  and  ultimately  turned  out  of  doors.  Where 
the  stock  of  bedding  Calceolarias  has,  by  one  cause  or  another, 


turned  out  unsatisfactory,  this  defect  can  be  filled  up  by  making  a 
bed  of  litter  to  the  depth  of  about  2  ft.  or  so,  just  enough  to  create 
as  much  warmth  as  will  expedite  root  action.  On  this  bed  place  a 
frame  of  the  size  that  is  required,  and  fill  it  up  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  glass  with  the  siftings  of  leaf-mould,  a  layer  of  fine  mould  being 
used  for  the  top,  then  put  a  layer  of  sand  over  this,  and  insert  the 
cuttings  thinly,  keeping  the  frame  close  and  moist  till  they  show 
signs  of  active  growth,  when  air  should  be  admitted  freely.  The  stock 
thus  raised  may  be  planted  out  finally  from  this  frame  without 
further  trouble.  W.  Hinds. 

Oiterspool. 


ATHTRIDM    FILIX-FCEMINA   ELWORTHII. 
This  Fern,  of  which  the  annexed  is  a  representation,  was  raised  from 
spores  by  me,   with   many  other  tasselled   varieties,  from   the  true 
grandiceps,  which  I  found  myself — not  the  plant  that  the   late  Mr. 


i^si 


^-^•4^* 


•V^ 


Athyrmm  Filix  foemma  Elwortliu, 


Ivery  sent  out  under  that  name,  which  is  properly  maorocephalum, 
also  raised  by  me,  and  called  by  Mr.  Lowe  scopaeforme.  Since 
then  I  have  raised  a  great  many  very  beautiful  forms  which  are  as 
yet  unnamed,  and  also  some  that  are  named.  C.  Elwokthy. 

Nettlecomle,  Tatmton. 


Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. — A  writer  in  one  ot  your  con- 
temporaries assumes  that  these  are  one  and  the  same.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  He  appears  to  regard  the  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  as 
really  representative  of  the  Polyanthus,  but  all  others  that  are  termed 
"  Fancy  "  Polyanthuses,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Gold-laced 
types,  are  but  advanced  forms  of  Primroses.  If  he  grow  the 
true  Primroses  and  the  Fancy  Polyanthuses,  he  would  soon  find 
marked  and  even  specific  differences  between  them,  A  clergyman, 
writing  to  me  from  Kent,  states,  "  I  find  it  hard  to  save  Primrose 
seed,  but  can  get  any  amount  from  Polyanthus."  Herein  is  one  great 
difference.  Another  is  that  the  seed  of  the  former  is  smaller,  and  of 
a  paler  colour.  Others  might  be  named,  for  they  become  familiar  to 
those  who  cultivate  varieties  of  the  two  sections  ;  but  they  would  not 
be  understood  by  those  who  are  not  growers  of  these  flowers. — D. 

Leucotlloe  Davisise. — This  beautiful  little  evergreen  shrub  is 
closely  allied  to  Cassiope,  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  chiefly  in  the 
corolla  being  more  contracted  at  the  mouth,  and  in  having  larger, 
petioled  leaves.  It  grows  from  3  f t.^to  5  ft.  high,  bearing  bright  green, 
leathery,  oblong,  blunt  foliage,  1  in.  or  2  in.  long,  with  spiny-toothed 
margins.  The  flowers  are  pendulous,  on  slender  erect  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes,  which  are  produced  in  abundance;  the  corolla  ia 
pure  white,  about  J  in.  long,  and  of  a  cylindrical  or  ovate  form,  with 
contracted  mouth  and  five  short  spreading  teeth.  Itis  a  native  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  California,  and  will  probably  prove  quite  hardy  in 
this  country,  with  the  culture  of  other  North  American  Ericacese. 
The  seeds,  being  very  small,  must  not  be  covered  with  soil,  but  simply 
with  a  layer  of  damp  Moss,  and  a  cold  frame  with  a  northerly  aspect 
will  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  raising  them. — W.  Thompson, 
Ijysiuiclt. 


Banksian  Roses.— Is  the  white  Banksian  Rose  a  free  bloomer  ?  If  it  is,  we 
have  not  got  the  true  one.  The  yellow  or  lemon-coloured  variety  on  the  same 
wallia  annuaUy  laden  with  flowers. — J.  G, 
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GAKDBN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  193 J 

Temperatuees  at  tthick  Diffkuent  Seeds  will  Gekjiinate. 
— Numerous  experiments  have  been  carried  out  to  ascertain 
the  lowest  and  highest  temperatures  at  which  different  seeds 
will  germinate,  and  the  temperatures  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  diverse  plants.  Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
most  trustworthy  observers  are  so  interesting,  as  to  deserve 
citing,  especially  as  they  chiefly  relate  to  plants  in  general 
cultivation.  In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  reduced  to 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  Any  figure  over  5  in  the  second  decimal 
place  in  the  conversion  is  raised  to  1  in  the  first  place.  Leaving 
the  microscopic  organisms  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  out  of 
the  question,  the  inferior  limit  of  active  growth  is  about  32° 
and  the  superior  limit  120°,  though  few  plants  reach  either  of 
these  extremes.  Professor  J  ulius  Sachs  obtained  the  following 
results  from  observations  made  to  determine  the  temperature 
at  which  germination  would  take  place,  at  what  temperature 
it  proceeded  most  rapidly,  and  the  highest  temperature  at 
which  the  seeds  would  germinate  at  all : — 

Inferior  limit.    Most  rapid  growth.    Superior  limit. 
Wheat      .        .        41'  Fahr.  83°7  Fahr.  108°-5  Fahr. 

Barley      .        .        41  837  99  9 

Pumpkin  .         .         56  7  92  7  115-2 

Kidney  Beau   .     «  491  92  7  115^2 

Maize       .        .        49 1  92  7  115-2 

The  foregoing  figures  can  only  be  considered  as  approxima- 
tions to  the  truth,  but  they  may  be  accepted  as  sufficiently 
exact  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  is,  of  course,  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  obtain  those  relating  to  the  extreme  limits,  and  the 
observations  of  different  persons  do  not  absolutely  agree. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would  be  identical  in 
all  cases,  independently  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  experi- 
ments, because  the  vital  energy  of  the  same  kind  of  seed  would 
not  invariably  be  the  same.  According  to  this  table.  Wheat  will 
not  germinate  below  41°  Fahr.,  nor  above  108°5;  but  another 
observer,  Koppen,  obtained  45°5  as  the  lower  limit  at  which 
it  would  germinate,  and  85°6  as  the  temperature  at  which  its 
growth  was  m.ost  rapid.  The  figures  relating  to  Maize  by  both 
observers  are  almost  identical.  De  Vries  obtained  the  follow- 
ing results  from  experiments  instituted  to  ascertain  the  most 
favourable  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  upper  limit  of  temperature  at  which  growth 
ceased  : — 


Most  rapid  growth. 

Superior  limit. 

Kidney  Bean 

88°  7  Fahr. 

above  108°-5  Fahr 

Sunflower    . 

887 

below  108-5 

Cabbage 

88  7 

„     108  5 

Hemp 

.        .        88  7 

above  108-5 

Melon 

995 

Mustard      . 

81-3 

„       990 

Cress 

81-3 

below    99  0 

Flax 

81-3 

above    99  0 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperatures  given  in  the  last 
table  refer  simply  to  germination  or  to  subsequent  growth  for 
short  periods  only;  and  those  given  for  the  mostrapid  growth  are 
probably  all  too  high  for  the  healthy  development  of  the  plants. 
The  temperature  given  in  the  next  table,  from  observations 
.made  by  A.  de  OandoUe,  seem  to  be  more  in  harmony,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  results  of  practical  experience,  though 
Sachs  oKaracterises  them  as  "  moderately  trustworthy,  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  inferior  limit,  but  hardly  so  much  so  with 
respect  to  the  superior  limit  and  the  temperature  of  most 
rapid  growth,"  as,  he  adds,  "  may  be  concluded  by  comparing 
■with  the  results  of  other  observers."  It  is  evident  that 
different  observers  have  not  conducted  their  experiments  on 
precisely  the  same  basis,  and  therefore  they  have  not  the  same 
value  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 


Inferior  limit. 

Most  rapid  growth 

Superior  limit. 

Mustard 

32°0  Fahr 

69=-8  Fahr.             82"  4  Fahr 

Cress 

35  2 

698 

82-4 

Flax 

35-2 

69-8 

82-4 

CoUomia 

410 

626 

about   82-4 

Nigella 

42-3 

above  698  (?) 

„       82-4 

Candytuft   . 

42-3 

White  Clover 

42-3 

69-8—77-0 

below   824 

Maize 

48-2 

69  8—82-4 

about    95  0 

Sesamum   . 

55-5 

77'0— 82-4 

below  113-0 

RooT-GROwm  AT  DIFFERENT  TEMPERATURES.— This  part  may 
be  concluded  with  some  figures  of  the  lengths  attained  by  roots 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  at  different  temperatures,  giving 
the  lower  and  upper  limits  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  seed- 
lings. The  figures  relate  to  Maize,  and  were  obtained  by  Sachs 
during  periods  of  48  hours.  In  the  original  the  measurements 
are  given  in  millimetres  and  tenths, but  to  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  French  metrical  system  these  figures  convey  no  definite 
idea  of  the  actual  lengths,  and  therefore  they  have  been  con. 
verted  into  parts  of  an  inch.  Theseare,however,  not  absolutely- 
correct,  because,  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculations,  a  milli- 
metre is  taken  as  0-04  of  an  inch,  and  04  of  a  line  or  tenth  of 
an  inch. 

Length  attained  by  the  root. 
Temperature.  Millimetres,  Lines. 

62='-8  2-5  10 

79-2  24  5  9  8 

91-8  39  0  15-6 

93-2  55  0  220 

100  S  25-2  10-1 

108-5  5-9  2-4 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  the  roots  of  Maize  for  each  increment  of  temperature  up 
to  a  certainpoint,  above  which,  subjected  to  successively  higher 
temperatures  for  periods  of  forty-eight  hours,  there  was  a 
marked  decrease.  Sachs  does  not  state  whether  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  successively  higher  temperatures  until 
growth  was  quite  arrested.  The  difficulties  attending  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  are  so  great,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  mean  growth,  at  given  temperatures,  deduced  from 
many  series  of  observations,  all  conducted  on  the  same  plan, 
before  we  could  act  upon  the  results  in  practice.  The  follow- 
ing tables  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  discrepancies  and 
agreements  in  the  results  of  different  observers,  and  the  most 
favourable  temperatures  for  the  root-development  of  various 
plants.  Throughout  the  figures  relate  to  growth  during  periods 
of  forty-eight  hours.  The  first  table  embodies  results  obtained 
by  Koppen .- — 

Lupin,  Pea,      _  Maize, 

Temperature.  Millimetres.  Lines.  Millimetres.  Lines.  Millimetres.    Lines. 
57°-4  9°-l  3°-6  5°-0  2°-0  0°0         0°-0 

64-4  11-6  4-6  8-3  3-3  I'l  04 

74-3  31-0  12-4  30  0  12  0  10  8  4-3 

79  9  541  21-6  53  9  216  29  6         ll'S 

83  3  501  20  0  40-4  16-2  365         148 

86  4  43-8  17-5  38  5  15-4  646         25  8 

92-3  14-2  5-7  23-0  9-2  69-5         27  8 

97-7  12-6  5-0  8-7  3-4  20  7  8-3 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  above  table 
are  the  temperatures  at  which  each  of  the  plants  exhibited  the 
greatest  energy  of  root  growth,  and  the  actual  lengths  which 
the  roots  attained  in  periods  of  forty-eight  hours.  Both  the 
Lupin  and  Pea  made  the  longest  growth  at  a  temperature,  in 
round  numbers,  of  80°,  and  in  both  instances  the  actual  length 
attained,  about  2  in.,  was  the.  same.  Maize  roots  grew  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  92°,  reaching  nearly  3  in.  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  This  agrees  very  well  with  the  results  obtained 
by  Sachs,  his  greatest  growth  of  Maize  roots  being  at  93°, 
namely,  2-2  in.,  which  was  reduced  nearly  half  on  raising  the 
temperature  to  100°.  The  next  table  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ments conducted  by  De  Vries  ; — 

Melon.  Mustard.  Cress.  I'lax. 

Tempera-  Milli-    Lines.      Milli-       Lines.       Milli-       Lines.       Milli-    Lines. 

tnre.    metres.  metres.  metres.  metres. 

59'-2         0°-0         0°-0         3°-8         l°-5         5=9         2°-4         1°-1        0°-4 
70  9  0  0  0  0  24  9        10  0         38  9         15-6        20  5  S2 

81-3  18-2  7-3         520        20  8         719         288        44  8        17  9 

87-1  271        10  8         44-1        17-6         44-6         17  8        39  9        16  0 

93  0  38-6        15-4         30  2        121         26  9         10  8        281        112 

990  70  3        28-1         10  0  40  0  0  0  0  9  2  37 

Generally  speaking,  the  figures  of  this  table  accord  with  the 
results  of  practical  experience,  and  they  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  diversities  in  the  constitutions  of  plants.  One  point  espe- 
cially deserving  of  attention  is  the  fact  that  plants  native  of 
temperate  climates  attain  their  maximum  energy  of  growth  at 
a  temperature  at  which  a  tropical  plant,  like  the  Melon,  com- 
mences growth,  or  grows  very  feebly;  and  the  temperature 
most  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  Melon  was  highly 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  others,  and  completely  arrested 
growth  of  Cress.    Koppen,  who  has  conducted  a  vast  number 
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of  experiments  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  heat  on  the  growth 
of  plants,  founrl  that  the  more  constant  the  temperature,  the 
greater  the  increase  of  growth  for  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
and  the  greater  the  fluctuations  the  less  the  growth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mean  temperature  for  a  given  period.  To  give  an 
example,  a  seed  of  Pisum  sativum,  common  Pea,  which  had 
germinated  and  grown  during  14-t  hours  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  S9°2  the  roots  had  attained  a  length  of  about  4i  in.  ; 
when  the  mean  temperature  for  the  same  period  was  60^8, 
oscillating  between  6b°  and  59°  twice,  the  growth  amounted  to 
only  Sj  in.;  and  when  the  temperature  varied  between  69°  and 
86°,  the  mean  being  64°4,  the  length  attained  by  the  roots  was 
only  25-  in.  This  seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  say  here 
on  this  subject,  but  the  relation  of  humidity,  heat,  &c.,  to  the 
growth  is  more  fully  examined  in  the  section  on  growth  of 
plants. 

The  Action  of  Air  on  Germination.- — Healthy  germination 
can  only  take  place  when  seeds  are  within  reach  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  air.  By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  say  that  seeds 
must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  it  has  been  proved 
experimentally  that  the  soil  or  water  in  which  the  seed  is  placed 
must  contain  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  the  vital  force 
of  the  embryo  will  not  be  quickened.  Left  to  itself,  the  penetra- 
tion of  air  into  the  soil  is  a  slow  process,  but  frequent  digging 
and  stirring  effects  the  object  quickly,  and  renews  the  supply 
of  this  element,  besides  benefitting  the  growing  plants  in 
other  ways.  Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  of  the  almost 
marvellous  effects  of  repeated  hoeing  among  crops,  especially 
the  Cabbage  tribe. 

Action  op  Light  on  Germination. — It  is  assumed  by  many 
persons  that  light  is  prejudicial  to  germination  and  darkness 
essential  to  it ;  but  most  seeds  appear  to  germinate  equally  as 
well  when  exposed  to  light  as  when  covered  up,  providing 
always  that  they  are  kept  sufficiently  moist.  In  a  natural  way 
the  only  covering  seeds  get  is  a  more  or  less  thick  layer  of 
leaves,  as  the  seeds  usually  fall  before  the  leaves.  Nestled 
among  the  leaves,  the  seed  does  not  dry  up,  as  it  would  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  we  only  imitate  Nature,  substituting  soil  for 
leaves  usually.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  object  of  the  cultivator  to 
make  the  condition  such  that  nearly  all  the  seed  germinates, 
and  this  in  a  general  way  is  more  easily  done  by  burying  the 
seed  in  a  small  depth  of  soil.  But  there  are  some  seeds, 
especially  small  ones,  that  germinate  more  freely  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  protected  by  dwarf  herbage. 

Stimul.\ting  Agents  in  Germination. — Allusion  has  already 
been  made  to  different  means  of  hastening  the  germination  of 
seeds,  such  as  breaking  the  shells,  soaking  in  very  hot  water,  or 
even  boiling  for  a  short  time.  There  are  some  substances  which 
appear  to  exercise  a  stimulating  effect  in  the  germination  of 
seeds  and  the  future  growth  of  the  seedlings.  Camphor,  a 
vegetable  product  itself,  appears  to  possess  this  property  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Indeed,  it  has  been  averred  that  cam- 
phor has  the  power  of  revivifying  seeds,  or  at  least  of  causing 
them  to  germinate  when  ordinary  treatment  failed.  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  action  upon  plants 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  a  few  years  ago  a  Mr.  Yogel, 
of  Munich,  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  with  camphor 
on  old  seeds.  Controlling  experiments  were  conducted  simul- 
taneously,  ordinary  water  being  employed  instead  of  camphor 
water.  Seed  of  Cress  three  or  four  years  old,  treated  with 
ordinary  water,  germinated  very  imperfectly  and  long  after 
sowing,  while  that  moistened  with  camphor  water  germinated 
quickly  ;  that  four  years  old  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
three  years  old  in  seven  hours.  Eadish  seed,  which  is  usually  re- 
garded as  useless  after  it  is  three  or  four  years  old.was  tried  seven 
years  old,  and  it  germinated  in  fourdaj-s,  or  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  good  fresh  seed  under  ordinaryfavourable  conditions. 
Seed  of  the  Pea  eight  years  old  germinated  in  forty  hours, 
and  many  other  old  seeds  treated  with  camphor  water  exhibited 
equally  rapid  germination.  Some  that  would  not  germinate  at 
all  under  ordinary  treatment  had  their  germinative  force 
revived  by  camphor.  Other  seeds.  Clover,  for  instance,  ap- 
peared to  derive  no  benefit  from  the  solution  of  camphor;  but 
where  it  acts  its  influence  is  not  limited  to  germination,  but  is 
extended  to  the  subsequent  growth.  Humboldt  discovered 
that  chlorine  accelerates  germinatipn,  and  acts  as  a  restorer 


where  the  vital  force  is  almost  exhausted  or  quite  lost,  so  far 
as  the  usual  method  of  treatment  is  concerned.  This  must  be 
used  in  a  highly  diluted  form  ;  about  two  drops  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  chlorine  in  2  oz.  of  water.  Iodine  and  bromine 
are  said  to  possess  similar  qualities.  Acid  and  ammonia  salts 
in  very  small  quantities  in  the  water  have  been  found  to  hasten 
germination,  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  reviving  seeds. 

Otuek  Means  op  Facilitating  Germination.— Under  this 
head  all  the  various  modes  of  preparing  different  seeds  for 
sowing  would  have  to  be  considered  were  this  a  treatise  on 
raising  plants  from  seed.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  many  plants 
undergo,  according  to  their  nature,  some  process  before  being 
committed  to  the  soil.  It  is,  in  most  cases,  a  process  of  re- 
moving the  pericarp  or  pulp  from  the  seed  by  maceration,  by 
crushing,  or  gradually  softening  by  storing  away  in  moist  sand. 
Thus  the  fleshy  fruits  of  the  Hawthorn  are  collected  in  autumn, 
and  as  each  fruit  contains  from  one  to  three  "  stones,"  enclosing 
one  or  rarely  two  seeds  each,  it  is  desirable  to  separate  and 
soften  the  stones  before  sowing,  otherwise  the  seedlings 
would  come  up  very  unevenly  and  very  irregularly  as  to  time. 
To  effect  this,  the  fruits  are  mi.xed  up  with  moist  sand  and 
stored  away  in  pits  or  turf-covered  heaps  until  spring,  when 
the  "  stones  "  readily  separate  from  each  other  and  open.  By 
a  similar  process  Teak  seed,  which,  if  sown  without  prepara- 
tion, is  usually  from  one  to  two  years  before  it  comes  up,  may 
be  made  to  germinate,  as  we  learn  from  Amery's  "  Notes  on 
Forestry,"  in  three  or  four  weeks.  W.  15.  Hemslby. 
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DROWNING  ROOT  FUNGL 
I  CAN  fully  confirm  Mr.  Hobday's  remai-ks  on  this  subject  (see 
p.  172).  I  have  seen  many  trees  greatly  injured  by  root  fungi 
in  the  south  of  England,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
shallow,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk.  In  such  localities  fungi 
are  particularly  destructive,  evergreen  trees,  such  as  Conifers, 
being  exceptionally  liable  to  their  attacks.  When  I  first  came 
to  Henham  I  found  the  trees  in  two  fine  Peach  houses,  that 
had  been  built  and  planted  on  the  most  approved  principle, 
almost  destroyed  by  root  fungi.  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  the  fungus  established  in  the  borders,  that  the  soil  looked 
quite  white  and  mouldy  with  it,  and  the  effect  was,  that  when 
the  trees  started  into  growth  the  young  leaves  turned  white, 
curled  up,  and  dropped  off,  and  if  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
the  outer  skin  would  peel  off.  Many  of  the  branches  died 
outright ;  and  although  later  in  the  season  the  trees  grew  away 
strongly,  it  was  too  late  for  the  wood  to  ripen  satisfactorily. 
In  our  attempts  to  fork  out  the  fungus  it  was  evident  that  the 
parts  of  the  border  most  affected  were  those  at  the  front  near 
the  hot-water  pipes,  where  the  roots  were  most  abundant ; 
while  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  the  drip  from  some 
shelves  had  kept  the  border  continually  wet,  no  fungus 
was  to  be  found.  We  therefore  resolved  to  try  the  water 
cure,  by  giving  abundant  supplies  of  rain  w_ater  with 
the  chill  taken  off  it,  weakly  diluted  with  soot 
and  manure  water,  adding  a  mulching  on  the  surface 
to  prevent  evaporation.  The  following  season  only  a  few 
branches  were  attacked,  and  by  cutting  these  back  as  far  as 
they  appeared  affected,  and  training  in  young  wood  from  the 
base,  we  soon  had  the  trellises  thoroughly  furnished  with 
bearing  wood.  The  third  season  we  had  to  enlarge  the 
trellises  considerably,  and  ever  since  we  have  annually  had  fine 
crops  of  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  this  instance  the  fungus  was  introduced  to  the  border  by 
mixing  manure  with  the  turfy  loam,  of  which  it  was  principally 
composed.  The  soil  being  rather  light  in  texture,  and  the 
drainage  perfect,  a  great  quantity  of  water  would  be  needed 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  evaporation  from  so  large  a 
surface  of  foliage,  and  also  for  the  wants  of  a  crop  of  fruit. 
The  watering  of  borders  that  have  become  dry  to  any  depth 
should  be  done  thoroughly  to  be  effective,  and  the  surface,  too, 
if  hard,  should  be  loosened,  in  order  to  allow  the  water  to 
penetrate  equally  all  over  the  border,  and  the  watering  should 
be  repeated  at  short  intervals ;   mere  surface  waterings  are 
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worse  than  useless.  No  manure  should  be  used  that  is  at  all 
suspected  of  containing  any  substance  likely  to  encourage 
fungus  growth.  If  the  staple  soil  be  good,  fresh  manure 
would  not  be  required  in  a  new  border  for  several  years,  when 
it  can  be  added  as  top-dressing  or  in  a  liquid  form  during  the 
growing  season.  James  Gkoom. 


Fruit  Tree  Protection  (see  p.  176). — Straw  mat  copings  are 
used  in  France  by  many  cultivators.  They  are  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
walls  with  nails,  and  are  supported  from  below  ,by  a  wooden  bracket 
fastened  to  the  trellises  with  which  the  walls  are  usually  covered  in 
that  country,  and  to  which  the  trees  are  trained.  However,  wooden 
copings  are  also  used,  but  these  are  fixtures.  We  are  going  to  try 
this  spring  Spruce  branches  hung  from  a  narrow  coping,  and  we 
expect  the  result  will  be  satisfactory.  Select  branches  that  have  a 
curved  feather-like  bend,  and  fasten  them  firmly  on  the  top  of  the 
coping.  These  branches  will  curve  naturally  over,  and,  it  neatly 
done,  this  green  coping  will  look  not  at  all  unsightly.  Many  may 
suggest  other  modes  of  fastening  them  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  I 
think  that  two  studs  thus  fl  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  each 
branch.  Where  expense  is  no  object,  glass  copings,  no  doubt,  are 
the  best. — Henry  Knight,  Floors. 

Winged  Pyramid. — This  handsome  form  of  tree  is  figured  from 


A  Winged  Pyramid  Fruit  Tree. 


a  photograph  taken  in  M.  Jamin's  very  instructive  garden  at  Bourg- 
la-Beine,  near  Paris.  The  Winged  Pyramid  form  is  not  adopted  for 
its  appearance  only,  as  it  has  advantages  in  the  preservation  of  the 
fruit  from  destruction  by  wind,  and  in  the  perfect  exposure  of  both 
fruit  and  wood  to  the  eun. 

TXtilising  th.8  Air-roots  of  Vines. — One  of  the  best  crops  of 
Grapes  grown  in  pots  which  I  have  seen  this  year  is  growing  in  the 
gardens  at  Syon  House.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  a  small  bed,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight  heat,  and  are  mulched  with  soil  and  manure. 
All  shoots  from  the  base  of  which  air.roots  are  produced  are  bent 
slightly  down,  so  that  these  roots  may  be  layered  in  soil  placed  in 
large  drain  pipes,  which  are  placed  in  an  upright  position  on  the  bed. 
Down  these  pipes  the  roots  soon  descend  into  the  bed  below,  and  the 
Vines  are  thus  so  much  benefited,  that  where  shoots  would  otherwise 
only  be  allowed  to  carry  one  bunch,  they  are  in  this  case  permitted 
to  carry  two.  The  most  forward  of  the  hunches  have  just  been  finally 
thinned,  and  some  of  them  when  ripe  will  he  very  large  for  pot  Vines. 
To  form  a  succession  to  these.  Vines,  instead  of  being  potted,  are 
planted  out  in  a  narrow  bed  in  front  of  the  house;  and,  although  it 
is  generally  thought  that  young  Vines  forced  early  and  fruited  the 


first  year  are  of  no  use  for  forcing  another  season,  Mr.  Woodbridge 
finds  that  by  leaving  strong  shoots  which  failed  to  produce  fruit  their 
whole  length,  or  nearly  so,  instead  of  spurring  them  in,  as  good  and 
probably  a  better  crop  can  be  produced  the  second  year  than  the  first, 
for  the  obvious  reasons  that  there  are  more  roots,  and  that  the  second 
season  they  do  not  require  to  be  forced  nearly  so  rapidly,  as  they 
naturally  come  earlier. — 0.  S. 

Grafting  Apples  and  Pears.— Where  trees  of  these  are  found 
to  be  unfruitful  year  after  year,  either  from  the  varieties  being  un. 
suited  to  the  locality,  over.luxuriance,  or  other  causes,  the  best  way 
of  converting  them  quickly  into  fruitful  trees  is  to  cut  the  entire 
head  off,  not  too  closely,  and  to  graft  it  all  over  with  some  trust, 
worthy  sort.  By  this  means  a  healthy  head  of  bearing  wood  is 
speedily  developed,  small  branches  healing  much  more  rapidly  than 
large  limbs  that  are  liable  to  decay,  and  so  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  tree.  Double. grafted  trees,  as  a  rule,  bloom  more 
abundantly  than  single-grafted  ones,  as,  owing  to  over-luxuriance 
being  checked,  the  energies  of  the  tree  appear  to  be  more  directed 
towards  forming  blossom  than  wood  buds. — J.  G. 

Cure  for  American  Blight. — The  remedies  which  have  been 
recommended  for  the  destruction  of  this  are  innumerable.  M.  H. 
Lusseau,  a  landscape  gardener  of  Bourg.la-Reine,  has  just  published 
a  small  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  recommends  oxalic 
acid  as  the  best  cure  for  this  destructive  insect.  M.  Lusseau  was 
first  led  to  try  this  powerful  poison  by  observing  the  effects  produced 
on  the  aphides  by  rubbing  the  trees  attacked  by  them  with  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  Sorrel,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate 
of  potash.  M.  Lusseau  speaks  of  his  specially  prepared  oxalic  acid 
as  being  superior  to  any  other,  but  this  is  an  assertion  which  we 
must  beg  leave  to  doubt.  Good  oxalic  acid  bought  from  any  respect, 
able  chemist,  at  about  eighteen  pence  per  lb.,  will  be  as  efliioaceous 
as  M.  Lusseau's.  The  acid  should  bo  dissolved  in  the  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  seven  pints,  and  the  solution  well  scrubbed 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  tree.  Ten  days  afterwards  the 
operation  should  be  repeated,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  few  of 
the  aphides  will  escape  the  first  application.  M.  Lusseau  has  tried 
this  remedy  with  great  success  for  more  than  twelve  years.  At  any 
rate  the  remedy  is  a  cheap  one,  and  is  easily  tested.  It  is  as  well 
to  repeat  that  oxalic  acid  is  a  virulent  poison. — 0.  W.  QuiN. 

Figs  Fruiting. — Some  of  the  stronger.growing  kinds  are  made 
to  fruit  with  great  difficulty,  especially  the  Castle  Kennedy,  Carring. 
ton,  and  Brunswick.  If  the  current  year's  wood  be  notched  at  nearly 
every  joint  as  the  trees  grow,  and  placed  to  the  wall  (if  in  such 
a  position),  they  will  throw  out  short  stiff  shoots  like  spurs,  which 
will  form  frnit  the  same  season.  But  to  have  the  trees  in  fruitful 
condition  for  the  following  year,  lift  a  few  roots  at  one  side  of  the 
tree  in  August  and  lay  them  over  a  layer  of  lime  rubbish,  bones,  and 
soil  rammed  firmly,  replace  the  earth,  give  water,  and  the  roots  will 
make  some  growth,  but  not  the  branches.  Should  they  continue  to 
grow,  the  roots  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  may  also  be  lifted  in 
September  (not  too  late  to  cause  premature  shedding  of  the  leaves), 
treated  as  the  others,  and  the  following  season  abundance  of  frnit 
may  be  expected.  We  have  adopted  this  practice  for  many  years 
with  Figs  without  failure ;  also  with  Peaches.  A  number  of  trees 
planted  last  year,  which  grew  with  great  vigour,  were  treated  as  the 
Figs,  and  the  gross  wood  became  brown  as  a  Nut,  and  is  setting  well. 
The  flower.buds  are  in  clusters  of  sixes  and  sevens.  We  consider  it 
important  to  have  the  roots  healed  and  growing  before  the  leaves 
fall.— M.  Temple. 

Mulching  in  Winter. — It  often  happens  that  mulching  in  winter, 
applied  even  as  late  as  January,  answers  an  excellent  purpose.  More 
plants  are  injured  or  destroyed  during  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the 
last  half  of  winter,  connected  with  the  bright  sun,  which  is  more  fre- 
quent at  that  time,  than  during  the  earlier  portion.  On  a  moderate  scale 
and  when  additional  fertilising  is  not  required,  we  find  evergreen  branches 
to  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  here- 
tofore, especially  when  the  rotting  of  green  leaves  may  be  feared  from 
too  dense  or  impervious  a  cover.  But  when  such  danger  does  not  exist, 
when  mice  are  not  feared,  and  a  vigorous  start  to  the  plants  is  desired  in 
spring,  nothing  is  better  than  coarse  stable  manure  with  plenty  of  litter. 
The  richer  portions  are  washed  out  and  carried  down  into  the  soil,  and 
the  straw  remains  on  the  surface  to  protect  from  sharp  winds,  freezing, 
thawing,  and  the  effects  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  frozen  plants. — 
"  Albany  Country  Gentleman." 

Apricot  Bloom. — The  blooms  on  both  Hemskerk  and  Moorpark  Apricot  trees 
fally  expanded  for  the  first  time  this  morning  (March  3rd)  in  the  bright  warm 
sunshine.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  other  directions  the  date  on 
which  the  first  blooms  o£  the  Apricot  expanded  this  spring,  aa  it  woold  afford 
valuable  proof  of  the  divergences  as  regards  the  advancement  of 
vegetation  in  various  localitiea.  Of  coarse  I  allude  only  to  tiees  on  the  open 
wall.  My  own  are  on  a  warm  south  aspect,  aud  on  a  cottage  with  a  projecting 
eave  of  some  18  in,  in  vvidth, — A,  D, 
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Boses. 

Pruning. — Many  who  grow  Eoses  for  exbibition  prune  at  different 
times.  This  effects  a  double  object.  Were  all  pruned  at  once  early,  and  the 
weather  was  to  he  of  such  a  character  as  during  the  present  season,  for 
instance,  most  kinds  would  immediately  commence  pushing  the  shoots 
required  for  bloom  ;  and  when,  as  so  often  occurs  after  an  unusually  mild 
winter,  we  experience  keen  spring  frosts,  the  growth  would  be  either  com- 
pletely cut  off,  or  so  far  injured  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  display 
of  bloom  ;  and  if  the  pruning  were  altogether  delayed  until  danger  from 
the  above  cause  was  not  likely  to  be  incurred,  the  blooming  of  all  would 
be  so  much  later  as  to  considerably  shorten  the  flowering  season  ;  whereas 
by  pruning  a  portion,  say  early  in  March,  another  portion  a  fortnight 
later,  and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  danger  of  the  whole 
being  injured  is  avoided,  and  there  is  the  chance,  should  the  weather  not 
be  such  as  to  injure  them,  of  getting  a  portion  so  much  earlier,  and  under 
any  circumstances  a  better  succession  will  be  afforded,  and  this  succession 
will  not  only  be  confined  to  the  first  flowering  of  the  plants,  for  as  amatter 
of  course  amongst  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  those  that  bloom  the  earliest 
are  correspondingly  enabled  to  push  the  second  growth  necessary  to 
secure  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  Those  who  grow  Roses  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  follow  this  course. 
This  more  particularly  applies  to  standards  and  half-standards;  dwarf 
grafted  plants,  or  such  as  are  on  their  own  roots  i  of  these  also  a  portion  may 
be  pi-uned  whei-e  grown  bush  fashion,  but  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
pegged  down  it  would  be  well  to  defer  their  pruning  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
later  as  where  grown  in  this  way  from  the  position  in  which  the  shoots 
are  trained  horizontally  or,  as  more  usual,  with  their  points  a  little  lower 
than  the  base,  it  causes  the  buds  to  break  almost  simultan- 
eously over  the  whole  length,  which  is  the  great  advantage,  taking 
all  in  all,  that  the  system  presents  ;  yet  if  the  growth  made  be  not 
kept  back  until  all  danger  from  severe  frost  is  over,  their 
capability  to  flower  satisfactorily  will  be  endangered.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  consider  this,  as  the  shoots  when  thus  pegged  downarejust  placed 
at  the  dew  point,  that  is,  a  few  inches  above  the  surface,  where  the  cold 
is  always  the  most  severe.  As  will  be  understood,  these  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  to  non-exceptional  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  extreme 
southern  counties,  or  on  the  western  coast.  Rose  pruning,  as  other  ope- 
rations can  be  carried  out  without  the  danger  here  indicated  ;  and  in  the 
low,  damp  inland  districts  further  north  it  is  always  well  to  defer  the 
pruning  a  little  later,  as,  by  dear-bought  experience,  I  have  been  convinced 
it  is  better  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  flowers  than  to  run  the  chance 
of  havin"  the  first,  which  are  invariably  the  best,  blooms  cut  off;  and  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  open  winters  the  pruning  should  always  be 
deferred  later  than  after  severe  ones,  although  the  growth  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  February,  they  make  when  there  is  an  absence  of 
protracted  frost  having  to  bo  out  away  weakens  them,  and  often  tempts 
the  grower  to  prune  before  it  is  safe. 

Extent  to  which  Eoses  require  Pruning.— This  not  only 
varies  considerably  in  the  case  of  different  kinds,  but  also  as 
regards  the  object  the  cultivator  has  in  view.  Those  who  grow  for  ex. 
Mbition  prune  comparatively  close,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  the 
plants  into  a  few  shoots,  which,  from  their  limited  number,  are  neces- 
sarily strong,  and  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  few  large  flowers.  For 
ordinary  purposes  it  is  better  to  prune  less  severely,  as  numbers  of  flowers 
are  generally  more  acceptable  than  a  few  exceptionally  large  ones.  It  is 
difficult  to  convey  in  writing  the  exact  method  advisable  to  follow,  as  even 
many  individual  varieties  require  to  be  somewhat  differently  treated  to 
others  •  but  it  may  be  taken  as  asafe  rule  that  the  stronger  the  natural 
gi-owth'of  the  variety,  and  the  more  vigorous  the  state  of  the  individual 
plant,  the  less  pruning  needed,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  a  plant  in  this 
condition  is  calculated  to  support  a  greater  number  of  shoots  with  a 
proportionately  larger  crop  of  bloom  than  one  that  is  weaker,  either 
by  accident  or  the  less  vigorous  habit  of  the  sort.  In  all  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  completely  out  from  their  base  the  wholeof  the 
weak,  tbin  wood  the  produce  of  last  or  previous  seasons,  and  which  has 
not  suSicient  substance  to  push  shoots  strong  enough  to  flower  ;  for  the 
presence  of  these  uselessly  taxes  the  energies  of  the  plants,  drawing  sup- 
port which  is  better  concentrated  in  the  stout,  blooming  wood.  These 
weak  Towths  also  tend  to  crowd  the  plants,  keeping  out  both  sun  and 
air.  With  Roses  that  are  naturally  weak  gi'owers  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
to  fewer  eyes  than  in  the  case  of  the  strong  ones,  otherwise,  if  left  too 
full,  the  flow  of  sap  is  directed  to  the  formation  and  support  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  shoots  than  are  ever  strong  enough  to  bear  flowers,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  those  which  are.  As  I  have  before  stated,  all 
the  Tea  vai-ieties  must  be  pruned  very  cautiously,  leaving  their  strong 
growths  without  further  interference  than  being  somewhat  shortened ; 
but  with  these,  likewise,  it  is  advisable  to  thin  out  all  the  weak  shoots. 
With  the  weakest  growers  of  the  Teas  also  leave  the  strongest  shoots  a 
considerable  length,  but  reduce  the  number  proportionate  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  variety  and  the  more  or  less  vigorous  condition  the  plant 
happens  to  be  in. 

Orchids. 
Potting. — The  general  potting  should  now  be  pushed  on ;  by  this 
I  mean  of  such  plants  as  are  best  potted  in  the  spring,  but  where  a  lai'ge 
and  varied  coUectiou  of  these  plants  are  grown  during  every  month  of 
the  year  some  or  other  of  the  species  will  need  this  operation.  In  this 
matter  a  good  deal  of  discrimination  is  required,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
inimical  to  the  current  season's  growth  than  the  disturbance  of  their 


roots  consequent  upon  removal  whilst  growth  is  being  made.  Any  mutila- 
tion of  the  roots,  such  as  is  unavoidable  in  re-potting,  is  far  more  adverse 
in  its  consequences  upon  Orchids  than  with  any  other  plants.  From  the 
persistent  manner  in  which  their  roots  cling  to  any  surface  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  it  requires  little  reflection  to  see  that  their  removal 
must  necessarily  effect  a  check  such  as  is  not  consequent  upon  the  potting 
of  plants  in  general,  neither  do  they  possess  the  recuperative  powers, 
after  being  thus  disturbed,  that  most  other  plants  do.  Acting  upon  this, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  no  Orchid  should  ever  be  potted  until  it  absolutely 
requires  it ;  at  the  same  time  where  there  are  any  doubts  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  having  been  reduced  to  a  close,  adhesive  condition,  there 
should  be  uo  hesitation  in  moving  them  to  fresh.  Even  if  it  should  ^e 
found  that  the  material  is  got  into  this  state  when  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  right  in  the  midst  of  formation  there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in 
shifting  it,  for,  though  the  moving  may  result  in  the  current  season's 
pseudo-bulbs  not  attaining  more  than  half  their  wonted  size,  yet  this  had 
better  occur  than  the  roots  remain  in  the  unhealthy  mass,  where  they  will 
most  probably  perish  as  fast  as  they  enter  it.  I  mention  this  for  the  guidance 
of  young  hands  in  Orchid  growing,  for  the  reason  that  they  often  make 
mistakes  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  may  appoar  sufficiently  fresh  and 
fibrous  on  the  surface  when  it  has  become  by  age  wet  and  adhesive  under- 
neath. This  not  unfrequently  occurs  where  plants  have  been  repeatedly 
surfaced  with  new  material.  This  latter  is  a  very  necessary  process,  both 
for  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  as  also  for  their  appearance,  but  it  never 
should  be  resorted  to  if  there  are  any  doubts  about  the  matei-ial  lower 
down  in  the  pots  being  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  All  plants  of  any 
genus  or  species  that  form  pseudo-bulbs  and  produce  flowers  from  the 
current  season's  growth  at  or  near  the  time  of  its  completion  before 
going  to  rest,  and  that  have  now  rested  and  are  about  to  commence 
growth,  should  at  once  be  potted  if  they  require  it.  In  the  case  of 
plants  that  rest  after  growing,  before  producing  their  flowers,  such  as  the 
majority  of  Dendrobes  and  others  of  similar  habit,  it  is  not  well  to  pot 
them  if  it  can  be  avoided  until  after  they  have  bloomed,  as  the  unavoid- 
able breakage  of  their  roots  is  certain  to  limit  the  extent  of  their  flower- 
ing. Tbis  is  all  the  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  plants  are  in  .a  stout, 
healthy  condition,  with  an  abundance  of  roots  adhering  firmly  to  the  pots 
or  baskets  in  which  they  are  grown,  and  where  the  object  in  re-potting  is 
more  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  additional  root-room  than  through 
the  material  in  which  they  grow  having  got  into  an  unsuitable  state. 
With  such  Orchids,  and  there  are  many,  that  grow  and  flower  almost 
simultaneously  after  having  rested  for  a  period  after  the  completion  of 
the  preceding  year's  growth,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  pot  when  required, 
either  before  the  growing  and  blooming  commences,  or  after  the 
flowering,  when  growth  is  in  full  progress.  In  the  case  of  such 
plants  as  these  I  should  prefer  potting  previous  to  the  flower-buds 
beginning  to  push,  for  although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  will 
more  or  less  interfere  with  the  flowering,  yet  it  will  be  generally 
found  more  expedient  to  do  this  than  to  pot  at  the  later  period,  when  the 
ensuing  season's  growth  would  be  certain  to  be  injured  thereby.  Speak- 
ing of  peat,  which  forms  so  important  and  considerable  an  element  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  majority  of  Orchids  are  grown,  I  recently  pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  using  that  containing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
fibre,  for  on  this  depends  its  capabilities  to  last  in  a  condition  suitable  for 
the  roots.  For  Dendrobes,  Ccelogynes,  Epidendruraa,  and  Chysis,  I  have 
found  the  proportions  best  suited  to  consist  of  two  parts  peat  to  one  of 
Sphagnum,  and  one  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  with  a  little  sand.  In 
all  eases  for  plants  that  are  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  I  should  prefer  charcoal,  on  account  of  its  being  so  much 
lighter,  as  where  a  large  number  are  bung  up  in  this  way,  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  reduce  the  weight  as  far  as  possible.  For  Cattleyas, 
Lailias,  Odontoglossuras,  Oncldlums,  Miltonias,  Trichopilias,  and  Masde- 
vallias,  three  parts  peat  to  two  of  Sphagnum  and  one  of  crocks  and  sand 
will  answer.  Anguloas,  Brassavolas,  Brassias,  and  Lycastes,  three  parts 
peat  to  one  of  Sphagnum,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  crocks  and  sand. 
Cypripediums,  except  the  inslgne  section,  succeed  better  with  a  little 
larger  proportion  of  peat  to  the  Sphagnum  but  plenty  of  crocks  or  charcoal 
Strong-growing  Zygopetalums  of  the  Maekayi  and  crinitum  section  and 
Limatodes  I  have  found  succeed  better  in  good  fibrous  peat,  with  crocks 
and  sand,  without  any  Sphagnum  intermixed.  The  strong-growing 
Phaius  and  Cypripediums  of  the  insigue  section  appear  to  like  loam 
better  than  peat. — T.  B. 

Conservatories. 

Pots  containing  three  or  four  Tulips,  bordered  with  Club  Moss,  and  set 
off  in  the  centre  with  such  Ferns  as  Pteris  serrulata,  have  a  beautiful 
effect  in  conservatories,  and  the  same  arrangement  may  with  advantage 
be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths.  Forced  shrubs  are  now  parti- 
cularly attractive  and  should  be  mixed  harmoniously  with  such  plants  as 
are  not  in  flower ;  amongst  them  are  Lilacs  white  and  purple,  Wolgelas, 
Eoses,  Prunuses,  Thorns  white  and  scarlet.  Spiraeas,  Deutzias,  Acacias, 
&c.  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Epacrises,  Heaths,  and  Fuchsias  are  also  now  in  great  beauty.  Plants  in 
general  are  making  fresh  growth,  and  consequently  require  more  water. 
Prune  and  tie  all  that  require  such  attention.  Any  that  are  in  a  back- 
ward condition  In  borders  should  be  moved,  and  have  others  put  In  their 
places.  In  planting  from  pots,  loosen  the  ball  of  soil  and  spread  out  the 
roots,  for,  although  this  may  occasion  a  little  check  for  a  time,  the  plants 
thrive  better  afterwards.  .All  hard-wooded  plants  requiring  re-potting 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  afterwards  kept  for  a  time  in  the 
closest  part  of  the  conservatory.  They  should  not  be  watered  for  some 
days  after  being  potted,  but  the  atmosphere  should,  if  possible,  be  some- 
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what  damp.  Climbers  of  various  sorts  should  be  thinned  and  tied,  taking 
care  in  thinning  to  provide  for  a  free  display  of  flowers  rather  than  a 
gross  production  of  wood. 

Retarding  Plants  for  Late  Blooming. — The  materials  for 
keeping  up  an  effective  display  in  conservatories  will  now  have  become 
more  plentiful  than  during  winter,  and  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations is,  to  see  that  portions  of  such  plants  as  will  bear  retarding 
without  injury  are  at  once  placed  under  conditions  to  ensure  their  being 
made  available  later  in  the  season.  Where,  indeed,  anything  like  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  blooming  plants  is  required,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have 
at  command  a  house  so  placed  that  the  sun  will  have  little  iulluence  upon 
it,  except  for  an  hour  or  two  morning  and  evening.  A  lean-to  with  a 
north  aspect  is  best.  Many  imagine  that  such  houses  are  only  required 
by  those  who  retard  plants  for  purposes  of  exhibition ;  this  is  a  mistake. 
By  selecting  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Epacrises, 
Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens — in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  green- 
house plants  that  are  used  for  conservatory  decoration,  the  blooming 
season  may  be  prolonged  to  almost  double  its  usual  length,  especially  if 
judgment  be  used  in  selecting  varieties  that  are  naturally  late  in  flowering. 
Camellias — oandidissima,  fine  white  ;  Beali,  red  ;  Lavinia  Maggi,  striped. 
Azal  as — Brilliant  and  Juliana,  both  red;  Extrani  and  coronata,  both 
bright  rose ;  Gledstanesi  formosa,  white  striped.  Epacrises — Eclipse, 
grandiBora,  rubra,  and  miniata  splendens.  These  and  others,  which  the 
careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  note,  can  be  retarded  without  injury,  so  as 
to  come  in  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  found  of  great  use.  And  it  is  not 
only  during  spring  that  such  a  house  will  be  found  of  the  greetest  value ; 
it  will  also  be  an  excellent  place  in  which  to  harden  the  stock  of  Ghent 
Azaleas,  double-flowering  Plums,  Lilacs,  Spirteas,  &c.,  that  have  been 
forced,  and  which  frequently,  from  want  of  a  suitable  place,  are  subjected 
to  treatment  ill  calculated  to  render  them  of  use  the  following  season. 
Later  in  the  season,  too,  it  will  suit  Camellias  well  that  have  set  their 
bloom,  and  which,  from  want  of  proper  accommodation,  are  turned  out- 
of-doors.  Still  further  on  in  the  season,  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  kept  safely  in  such  a  house  until  the  middle  of  January,  at  whiob 
time  they  will  be  found  most  useful. 

Renovating  Old  Camellias. — Large  Camellias,  which  have  got 
leggy  from  want  of  judicious  pruning  when  young  or  through  overcrowd- 
ing, may  be  improved  in  the  following  manner  : — Take,  at  once,  a  couple 
of  healthy  young  plants  in  6-in.  pots  of  any  approved  kind,  place  these 
on  the  surface  of  the  ball  of  the  plant  to  be  operated  upon ;  then  inarch 
the  heads  of  each  of  the  young  plants  as  low  down  as  they  can  be  got  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  large  plant.  These  will  become  firmly  united 
during  the  summer,  when  they  may  be  severed  from  their  original  stems, 
and,  in  the  following  season,  before  growth  commences,  the  head  of  the 
stock  may  be  cut  away  iust  above  where  the  young  plants  have  been 
inarched,  when  they  wiU  commence  to  grow  apace,  and  iu  a  little  time 
make  handsome  plants.  Movable  shading  of  thin  material  should  be  got 
ready,  as  bright  sunshine  on  a  March  day  makes  short  work  of  many 
things  in  flower.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  Pelar- 
goniums. These  will  be  useful  iu  July  after  the  early  ones  are  over. 
Start  another  batch  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  and  Tydaaas  for  summer 
decoration.  See  that  Lilies  breaking  through  the  soil  are  not  left  where 
they  have  an  insufficiency  of  light,  otherwise  they  make  weak  growth, 
which  no  care  afterwards  will  put  right. 

Stoves. 

Gradually  increase  atmospheric  humidity  and  temperature  in  these 
structures,  and  apply  water  rather  more  liberally  to  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
Almost  all  stove  plants  will  now  require  repotting  or  top-dressing,  and 
insects,  if  any,  must  be  destroyed ;  for  should  they  be  spared  till  next 
month  they  will  reward  such  kindness  by  committing  unlimited  mischief. 
Plants  of  all  kinds  should,  therefore,  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  they 
are  repotted.  No  stove  plant  should  be  shifted  into  cold  soil.  Shift 
Palms,  using  for  the  purpose  a  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  peat  two 
parts,  turfy  loam  one  part,  and  some  sand  and  finely  broken  crooks,  an 
open  compost  and  plenty  of  water  being  requisite  for  such  plants.  Shake 
out  plants  of  Impatiens  and  repot  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould, 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  some  silver  sand.  Give  Gardenias  a  com- 
post of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  sand ;  the  same 
compost,  with  a  little  more  loam  mixed  with  it,  will  also  suit  Browneas. 
Dalechampias  should  have  leaf ,  loam,  and  peat  in  about  equal  proportions; 
Stephanotis  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  some  well-decayed  manure  ;  Sauchezias 
and  Rondeletias  peat,  loam,  a  little  leaf-mould,  and  sand ;  and  Leger- 
stroemias  peat  and  loam.  Indeed,  most  hard-wooded  plants  grow  freely 
in  good  peat  and  loam,  with  some  silver  sand  added,  and  but  few  of  them 
will  object  to  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould.  Gross-growing  and 
soft-wooded  plants,  however,  such  as  Musas,  Crinums,  Eranthemums, 
Torenias,  Puyas,  Pentas  carnea,  Gesneras,  Lasiandras,  Coccocypselums, 
Curcumas,  &c.,  are  very  fond  of  some  thoroughly  decayed  manure  mixed 
in  the  soil  iu  which  they  are  potted ;  leaf -mould,  Mushroom  manure,  spent 
hot-bed  manure,  &c.,  may  be  so  used. 

Ferns. 

The  general  potting  of  these  should  have  been  done  last  month,  but  if 
the  operation  has  been  delayed  until  now  it  ought  to  be  at  once  accom- 
plished. If  the  plants  have  begun  to  grow  they  will  be  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  shifting  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  but  with  careful 
attention  in  the  way  of  shading,  maintaining  an  equable  but  gradually- 
increasing  temperature,  and  supplying  a  moderate  amount  of,  moisture 
both  to  root  and  top,  little  danger  need  be  apprehended.    Ferns  whose 


fronds  spring  directly  from  the  soil  require  a  richer  compost  than  such 
sorts  as  Davallia  canariensis,  whose  rhizomes  grow  above  ground.  To 
the  former  give  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  loam, 
with  the  addition  of  some  leaf-mould,  plenty  of  silver  sand,  and  some 
small  chips  of  fine  sandstone.  If  the  plants  be  required,  however,  for 
furnishing  purposes,  a  little  more  loam  and  a  little  less  peat  will  induce  a 
hardier  growth,  and  one  better  adapted  for  house  work  than  the  luxuriant 
growth  promoted  by  the  first-named  soil.  Those  with  rhizomes  abovo 
ground  may  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  a  little  leaf-mould,  pegging  the 
rhizomes  down  on  the  soil.  Some  of  the  Davallias,  Polypodiums,  Pby- 
matodes,  Pleopelcis,  and  others  grow  well  on  old  stumps  of  Tree  Ferns, 
affixing  themselves  thereto  like  Orchids.  If  the  stumps  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  Ferns,  spores.ot  different  species  are  sure  to  vegetate  in  their 
crevices,  more  particularly  those  of  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas,  Asple- 
niums,  and  Pterises.  Syringing  Ferns  is  an  operation  requiriug  skill  and 
care,  for  although  some  genera  are  partial  to  such  treatment,  others  are 
particularly  averse  to  it,  more  especially  the  Adiantums,  Gymnogrammas, 
Cheilauthes,  and  other  delicate  and  fariuose  kinds.  Filmy  Ferns  are  best 
grown  in  glass  cases,  or  under  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses,  or  a  division  of 
the  Fernery  may  be  specially  set  apart  for  their  culture.  Most  of  the 
small  delicate  species  thrive  well  on  blocks  of  decaying  wood,  pieces  of 
the  Tree  Fern  stumps,  or  in  pots;  whilst  for  strong-growing  kinds,  like 
the  Todeas,  pot  culture  is  the  best  and  most  convenient.  For  pot  culture 
fibrous  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  some  fine  sandstone  chips  make  a 
good  compost,  and  for  Todeas  the  surface  may  be  mulched  with  live 
Sphagnum.  The  smaller  kinds  of  Ferns  thrive  well  on  little  mounds 
composed  of  fibrous  peat  and  sandstone  chips,  or  on  a  block  of  wood  em- 
bedded in  turfy  peat  from  which  they  can  emerge  and  scramble  over  the 
wood.  These  Ferns  like  a  steady  moist  atmosphere,  but  too  much  artifi- 
cial heat  is  detrimental  to  them ;  in  fact,  a  greenhouse  temperature  is 
almost  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  them.  In  watering  let  the  water  fall 
lightly  upon  the  fronds,  but  in  addition  to  these  slight  sprinklings  water 
must  also  be  given  to  the  roots,  more  especially  during  the  growing  season. 
Hanging-baskets  should  now  be  replenished  with  Ferns  and  Selaginellas, 
and  Wardian  cases  should  be  examined  and  refilled  if  necessary. 

Lawns  and  Walks. 

The  present  winter  has  unmistakeably  exposed  any  defects  that  exis  t 
iu  the  drainage,  and  where  these  are  apparent  means  should  immediately 
be  taken  to  remedy  them  ;  and  if  the  work  be  at  once  completed,  the  soil 
thoroughly  well  rammed  down,  and  the  turf  carefully  laid,  the  Grass  will 
commence  to  grow  directly,  and  the  disarrangement  in  a  few  weeks  will 
scarcely  be  perceptible.  A  wet  lawn  should  never  be  tolerated,  as  after 
wet  weather,  even  in  summer,  it  is  frequently  for  days  unfit  to  walk  upon 
with  any  degree  of  comfort.  In  draining  a  lawn  the  work  should  be  so 
done  as  to  insure  the  water  quickly  percolating  from  the  surface  down  to 
the  pipes ;  this  is  best  effected  by  filling  over  them  broken  bricks,  rubble, 
clinkers,  ballast,  or  any  similar  open  material  to  within  8  in.  or  10  in.  of 
the  top.  The  whole  surface  should  then  be  well  swept,  in  order  to 
remove  all  worm-casts,  leaves,  or  broken  twigs,  and  rolled  so  as  to  present 
a  neat  appearance.  Those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  having  their  gardens 
orderly  usually  each  spring  surface  their  walks  with  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
fine  gravel,  independent  of  the  general  gravelling  that  is  from  time  to 
time  required  ;  to  effect  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  pick  up  the  old  material  to  the  same  depth  as  when  a  considerable 
quantity  of  new  gravel  is  laid  on,  still  the  surface  should  be  loosened 
about  1  in.  or  so  after  a  shower  with  an  ordinary  iron  rake  ;  but  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  there  is  no  necessity  to  wait,  as  the  required  softening  of 
the  old  gravel  can  be  easily  done  with  a  watering-pot.  In  the  choice  of 
material  for  this  surface-dressing,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  gravel  obtainable  in  any  particular  locality.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a 
loamy,  adhesive  character,  with  little  or  no  sand  intermixed,  the  gravel 
should  not  be  so  fine,  that  is,  a  larger-meshed  sieve  ought  to  bo  employed 
in  riddling  it,  for,  although  the  very  fine  gravel  looks  well  when  smooth 
and  set  after  being  rolled  in  a  moist  state,  yet,  from  its  adhesive  nature, 
directly  it  is  wet  it  becomes  sticky  and  disagreeable  to  the  feet.  No  well- 
made  gravel  walk  will  ever  become  soft,  no  matter  what  amount  of  rain 
has  fallen,  except  during  a  time  of  thaw  after  severe  frost,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  even  the  best  gravel  w.ilks  become  loosened.  In  parts 
of  the  country  where  gravel  is  of  a  sticky,  soft  nature,  it  is  best  to  pass 
it  through  a  riddle  with  1-in.  or  i-in.  mesh,  afterwards  using  a  fine  sieve 
to  screen  out  all  the  earthy  portion,  retaining  nothing  but  the  small  stones  ; 
if  this  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  so  as  to  just  cover  the  surface,  and  well 
rolled  in  whilst  damp,  it  will  make  a  walk  clean,  smooth,  and  pleasant  to 
tread  upon  even  in  the  wettest  weather. 

Flower   Garden. 

Spring  flowers  are  now  daily  becoming  so  plentiful  that  herbaceous  and 
shrubbery  borders  are  getting  quite  attractive ;  on  lawns,  too,  are  tufts  of 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  IJog's-tooth  Violets,  and  other  favourite  bulbous 
plants  that  annually  spring  up  and  unfold  their  beauties  wheu  once 
planted  in  such  positions.  Under  the  wide-spreading  canopy  of  large 
deciduous  trees  a  spring  carpet  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  furnished  by 
early-blooming  bulbs,  is  most  desirable  and  pleasing,  and  in  such  a  situa- 
tion they  thrive  where  not  a  vestige  of  Grass  will  grow.  Only  the 
commoner  kinds,  however,  should  be  used  in  chat  manner,  for  the  finer 
ones,  if  so  treated,  are  apt  to  degenerate ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  good 
position  for  them,  where  they  can  retain  their  foliage  until  the  bulbs  are 
properly  matured,  wheu  the  foliage  may  be  cut  over,  and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  carpeted  with  annuals  or  other  shallow-rooting  plants. 
Lawns  should  be  swept,  rolled,  and,  if  necessary,  mowed.    Where  they 
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are  covered  witli  Moss  it  sLould  be  rakfd  off,  a  top-dressing  of  finely- 
sifted  soil  applied,  and  some  Grass  and  White  Clover  seeds  sown  at  the 
same  time.  The  top-dressing  should  be  equally  spread,  raked  smoothly 
and  level,  and  then  well  rolled.  Should  the  lawn  be  thinly  covered  with 
Grass, although  free  from  Moss,  a  top-dressing  of  good  soil,  with  some 
guano  mixed  with  it,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of  Grass  and  Clover  seed,  will 
greatly  renovate  the  turf.  Before  applying  it,  however,  go  over  the 
surface  with  an  iron-toothed  rake,  so  that  the  old  and  new  soils  may  the 
more  readily  unite ;  soot,  salt,  or  guano  applied  alone  in  rainy  weather 
is  also  productive  of  excellent  results.  If  the  edges  of  lawns  or  Grass 
■walks  be  well  rolled  before  trimming  them,  that  operation  can  be  more 
neatly  and  accurately  done.  Turfing  of  lawns  may  still  be  performed, 
but  the  sooner  such  work  is  finished  now  the  better  will  the  Grass  stand 
the  summer's  drought.  In  the  absence  of  turf,  seeds  may  be  used,  but 
in  that  case  a  long  time  elapses  before  a  thick,  close  carpet  can  be  formed, 
and  continuous  attention  in  the  way  of  mowing  is  requisite.  Alterations 
in  the  floiyer  garden  or  pleasure  grounds  may  still  be  proceeded  with. 
The  planting  of  deciduous  trees  cannot,  however,  be  too  speedily  finished 
now  for  a  season  ;  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  later.  Coniferous 
trees,  as  a  rule,  transplant  very  well  in  the  spring  time.  In  planting, 
preserve  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible,  and  do  not  bury  them  more  deeply 
than  is  necessary  ;  stake  such  as  require  support.  Instead  of  roughly 
filling  in  the  soil,  it  should  be  well  and  carefully  worked  in  amongst  the 
roots  with  the  hand,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  planting  time  has 
also  an  excellent  effect  in  settling  the 

soil  about  the  roots.  

Bedding  Plants.  —  Hotbeds 
should  now  be  put  up  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  these  where  hot-water 
heated  structures  are  not  available 
for  that  purpose.  Such  beds  may 
either  be  raised  above  the  ground  or 
sunk,  and  in  extensive  places  some  of 
both  kinds  will  bo  found  serviceable. 
A  little  extra  warmth  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  ordinary  frames  by  means 
of  a  lining  of  fermenting  material 
applied  to  their  sides  ;  this  additional 
heat  will  induce  the  plants  to  start 
into  growth  and  to  soon  begin  to  yield 
material  for  cuttings.  Propagation  of 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Ageraturas, 
and  other  soft-wooded  plants  should 
now  be  commenced,  and  places  heated 
slightly  should  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  young  plants  when 
they  are  rooted  and  boxed  or  potted 
off.  Apply  a  brisk  heat  to  Perdi- 
nandas,  Abutilons,  Wigandias,  and 
other  strong  -  growing,  sub-tropical 
plants  that  were  starved  in  pots  last 
summer  for  producing  stock,  and 
pinch  out  their  tops  so  as  to  induce 
the  formation  of  side  shoots  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  Seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  plants  for  summer  gardening 
may  now  be  sown,  such  as  those  of 
Acacia  lophantha.  Cineraria  acanthi 
folia  and  maritima,  Acanthus  lati- 
folius,  Centaureas,  Cannas,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Lobelias,  &c.  Perillas,  Mari- 
golds, Stocks,  Asters,  and  similar 
plants  are  best  left  undisturbed  until 
next  month. 

Kitelien  Garden. 

Make  another  sowing  of  Peas.  Where 
suitable  sticl;s  are  plentiful,  tall  kinds 

are  the  best  to  sow  at  this  period  of  the  year,  as  they  bear  longer 
than  dwarf  sorts,  or  such  as  are  of  medium  height.  Where  tall  varieties 
are  grown,  always  give  plenty  of  room  ;  there  should  be  not  less  than  5  ft. 
between  the  rows,  as  to  crowd  them  is  the  reverse  of  any  gain,  for  without 
sufficient  air  and  light  the  pods  never  fill  as  they  ought.  Directly  the 
earliest  sowings  are  staked,  a  line  of  Spinach  should  be  sown  between 
the  rows.  This  will  be  ready  for  use  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the 
Peas  are  fit  to  gather,  and  it  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
growth. 

Onions. — The  main  crop  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  land  is  suffi- 
ciently dry,  but  on  no  account  if  it  be  so  wet  as  to  adhere  to  either  the 
tools  or  the  feet,  as  should  the  seed  be  sown  when  the  soil  is  at  all  sticky, 
subsequent  dry  weather  will  be  sure  to  bake  itsohardasto  prevent  its  work- 
ing well  through  the  ensuing  season.  In  pointing  in  the  surface-dressing 
of  manure  spread  over  the  ground,  do  not  let  it  be  too  deep,  or  the  young 
plants  will  be  too  long  in  getting  their  roots  into  it.  Many  of  the  north 
country  Onion  growers  put  the  greater  portion  of  the  manure  they  use  on 
the  surface,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  is  well  sweetened  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  sowing  the  seeds  in  it,  and  covering  the  whole  with  i  in.  of  soil 
from  the  alleys.  With  this,  as  with  almost  all  other  vegetables,  the  system 
of  growing  in  rows  should  be  recommended.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
takes  a  considerable  time  longer  in  sowing  than  the  broadcast  plan,  but 
it  affords  such  great  facilities  for  thinning  the  crops,  for  the  use  of  the 
hoe  in  destroying  weeds,  and  for  keeping  the  surface  stirred  (by  which 
the  ground  is  aerated  and  made  open  for  the  descent  of  rains,  and  the 
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loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  in  dry  weather  is  prevented),  that  the 
first  trouble  is  amply  compensated  for  by  the  succeeding  results.  The 
use  of  soot  should  not  be  omitted,  especially  in  old  gardens  where  the 
land  is  at  all  light,  for  in  these  the  ravages  of  the  Onion  grub  are  most 
felt ;  the  soot  not  only  acts  as  a  powerful  manure,  but  tlie  ground  retains 
the  smell  through  the  season  in  a  way  that  is  so  objectionable  to  the  fly 
as  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  preventing  it  depositing  its  eggs  on 
a  ,".rop  where  the  land  has  been  dressed  with  it.  After  the  ground  has 
been  levelled,  tread  the  whole  quite  solid.  The  lighter  the  land  is  natu- 
rally, the  more  solid  it  ought  to  be  made.  Then  mark  out  the  rows  1  ft. 
apart  and  -5  iu.  deep.  After  sowing,  draw  the  soil  over  the  seeds  with  the 
back  of  the  rake.  Again  tread  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  finish  by 
rolling. 

Broad  Beans. — In  dry  districts  where  Broad  Beans  were  sown  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  they  will  be  now  above  the  ground,  and  a 
second  sowing  should  be  made  ;  this  crop  also  likes  heavy  soil.  Sow  more 
Radishes,  raking  in  the  seed,  it  not  being  necessary  now  to  cover  it  with 
Utter,  See  that  the  litter  is  removed  altogether  from  the  second  sowings 
as  soon  as  up,  for  after  this  time  the  frost  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficiently 
severe  to  injure  them.  Sow  a  little  Mustard  and  Cress  every  fortnightin 
well-manured  ground  ;  to  have  this  young  and  tender,  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  often.  Lettuce  sliould  also  be  sown  on  the  richest  piece  of  ground 
available — a  little  of  the  Cabbage  variety  (Tom  Thumb)  as  well  as  Cos — 
the  former  will  be  sooner  fit  for  use  and  precede  the  erect-growing  kinds. 
Rows  for  the  latter  should  be  15  in. 

apart ;  the  others  will  do  a  third  less. 

In  sowing,  the  best  method  is  to  drop 
the  seeds,  half  a-dozen  together  in 
patches  as  required  to  be  grown  j 
afterwa-.-d  thin  them  out  to  a  single 
plant.  If  the  weather  be  mild,  a  portion 
of  those  that  have  been  wintered  in 
frames  should  be  planted  out  in  asunny, 
sheltered  position,  but  do  not  risk  the 
whole,  as  I  have  known  the  weather 
after  this  time  to  be  so  severe  as  to 
seriously  affect  them,  especially  after 
a  winter  like  the  present,  when  every 
kind  of  vegetation  has  been  kept  con- 
tinuously soft  and  growing.  Take 
them  up  carefully  with  a  trowel,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  roots  as  far  as  possible 
from  injury  ;  give  some  water  as  soon 
as  planted,  and  if  the  days  be  sunny 
or  the  nights  cold,  place  a  small 
flower-pot  over  each  plant  for  a  few 
days,  but  not  pressed  down  so  closely 
as  to  exclude  the  light. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
Mareli  11. — Sowing  the  main  crop 
of  the  following  sorts  of  Onions,  viz. 
Early  White  Naples,  Improved  White 
Spanish,  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
Danvers'Tellow,  and  James's  Keeping. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  Tomatoes. 
Potting  old  smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
Pine  stools  for  suckers.  Planting  out 
Potatoes  in  frames  previously  brought 
forward  in  pots.  Planting  Selected 
White  Spanish  Onions  for  seed ;  also 
a  few  Beet  and  Early  Nantes  Carrot. 

March  12. — Sowing  Mustard  and 
Cress ;  also  Parsley  and  Early  Frame 
Radish.      Putting      in     cuttings     of 

■^  '        Alternantheras,     Coleus,    Mesembry- 

anthemums,  and  Salvias.  Potting  oflF 
Melons,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas.  Transplanting  autumn- 
sown  Onions  and  Red  Cabbage  plants.  Lifting  some  large  crowns  of 
Victoria  Rhubarb  for  making  a  new  plantation.  Renovating  the  linings 
round  manure-frames.  Looking  over  the  Strawberries  in  bloom.  Removing 
all  weak  plants  and  cutting  out  all  the  weak  flowers. 

March  13.— Putting  in  cuttings  of  scented  Verbenas,  Pelargoniums, 
Gardenias,  and  Fuchsias.  Potting  oflF  Iresine  and  Ageratum.  Planting 
out  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  plants  from  the  autumn-sown  bed ;  also  a  few 
Cauliflower  plants.  Giving  Cucumbers  a  little  earthing.  Looking  over 
the  Grapes  in  bottles,  cutting  out  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles 
where  required.  .       -.tt-i,.         t 

March  14.— Sowing  the  following  sorts  of  Peas,  viz.,  William  1., 
James's  Prolific  Marrow,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Portyfold,  Carter's  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Suttou's  Giant  Emerald  Marrow.  Pottiog  off  Alternan- 
theras, Coleus,  and  Lobelias.  Taking  up  Chamomile  roots,  dividing  them 
and  making  a  new  plantation.  Finished  the  pruning  and  nading  of  Peach 
trees  on  open  walls.  Getting  the  wire  guards  put  over  the  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans  to  protect  them  from  jackdaws  and  sparrows. 

Marcti  15.— Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots.  Pricking  off  Celery  in  boxes 
and  putting  them  back  into  warm  frames,  so  as  to  keep  it  growing. 
Cleaning  out  an  old  worn-out  forced  Asparagus  bed,  and  put  in  another. 
Earthing  up  Potatoes  in  frames.  Thinning  out  Carrots  and  Radishes  in 
frames.  Trimming  out  Pea  sticks.  Getting  soil  into  manure  frames  ready 
for  Melons.  Getting  netting  and  other  covering  over  Apricot  trees  for 
protection. 
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Llarch  16. — Thinning  '  Grapes,  and  tying  down  the  shoots  where 
required.  Manuring  and  digging  Rose  borders.  Earthing  up  Beans  in 
pots.  Cutting  back  and  thinning  out  dwarf  Laurel  clumps.  Tying  in 
some  of  most  forward  shoots  in  early  Peach  house.  Tying  up  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  covering  up  Endive  to  blanch.  Manuring  and  digging  the  ground 
previously  occupied  by  Brussels  Sprouts.  Covering  up  Seakale,  and  plant- 
ing Potatoes.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :— Pines,  Grapes,  A  pples,  and 
Pears.  W.  G.  P. 

Dorset. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ASPARAGUS  WITH  THE 
PLOUGH. 
Wb  take  the  following  details  concerning  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus  with  the  plough  from  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil.  With  the  exception  of  the  west,  there 
is  hardly  a  single  locality  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  France  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  given 
up  to  market  gardening  is  not  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
o£  this  favourite  esculent.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
the  cultivation  of  Asparagus  should  make  so  little  progress  in 
the  western  districts  of  France,  seeing  that  lands  on  the 
borders  of  the  ocean  are  essentially  favourable  for  the  purpose. 
The  sandy  downs  of  those  districts,  which  now  produce  nothing 
but  Reeds,  and  here  and  there  a  scanty  crop  of  small  Potatoes, 
would,  if  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  yield  a 
hundredfold  of  what  they  do  under  the  present  system.  This 
apathy  is  all  the  more  surprising,  seeing  that  land  is  so  cheap 
in  these  localities ;  besides  which,  it  is  easy  to  cultivate,  manure, 
and  above  all,  seaweed  being  plentiful.  Othercrops,  too,  yielding 
a  good  profit  might  be  grown  at  the  same  time.  The  so-called 
green  Asparagus  has  been  gradually  neglected,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  the  market  or  white  Asparagus.  The  grower 
need  have  but  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
his  crop.  As  in  the  case  of  all  good  vegetables,  he  will  find 
plenty  of  commission  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
will  buy  his  produce  on  the  spot,  and  send  it  off  to  market. 
Last  March  whole  cargoes  of  French  Asparagus  were  selling 
in  the  London  market  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Paris  Halles.  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  does  not  hesitate  to 
advise  the  Vineyard  proprietors,  who  have  felt  the  sharp 
mandibles  of  the  Phylloxera,  or  the  Beetroot  growers,  who 
are  half  ruined  by  taxes,  to  grow  Asparagus.  The  method 
of  growing  Asparagus  described  here  is  not  new.  It  was  first 
devised  by  M.  Parent  some  twelve  years  ago,  since  which  time 
he  has  carried  it  on  with  thorough  success.  M.  Parent  has 
succeeded  in  growing  Asparagus  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 
The  following  details  of  M.  Parent's  method  of  growing  this 
vegetable  will  show  that  profitable  crops  may  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  time,  money,  and  labour : — ■ 

Description  of  the  Plough. — The  experience  of  the  Aspa- 
ragus growers  at  Argenteuil  show  that  deep  ploughing  is  not 
merely  useless,  but  hurtful.  The  plough  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  should  not  therefore  enter  the  ground  to  a  greater 
depth  than  about  8  in.  The  plough  is  a  light  one,  and  made 
entirely  of  iron.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  as  such  a 
plough  has  to  work  in  the  midst  of  plants  with  fleshy  and  far- 
spreading  roots,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  constructed  that  it 
moves  along  with  the  greatest  ease.  These  conditions  have 
been  completely  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  Asparagus  plough, 
or,  as  it  perhaps  ought  to  be  called  after  its  inventor,  the 
Parent  plough. 

Planting. — We  must  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  Asparagus  must  be  grown  in  a  firm  soil.  The  ground 
must  be  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  8  in.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  clear  the  land  of  roots  and  stones,  alleys  being  provided 
for  their  convenient  removal.  This  part  of  the  work  must  be 
done  during  the  autumn.  In  southern  districts  planting  takes 
place  immediately  after  ploughing.  It  has,  however,  been 
objected  that  as  the  Asparagus  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  plant 
with  tubercled  roots,  it  ought  to  have  a  period  of  rest,  and 
that  the  proper  time  for  this  rest  being  during  the  autumn, 
Asparagus  planted  at  this  time  would  be  likely  to  suffer  much 
more  from  damp  than  if  it  were  planted  during  the  spring. 
In  the  southern  districts,  however,  M.  Lebeuf  maintains  that 
autumnal  planting  is  preferable.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
majority  of  Lilies,  Amaryllises,  and  plants  with  bulbs, 
tubercles,  or  fleshy  roots  begin  their  yearly  life  in  the  autumn. 


If  they  are  dug  up  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  roots 
examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
development.     If  the  Asparagus  in  the  latitude  of  Argenteuil 
begins  to  grow  a  little  later,  it  is  because  it  does  not  meet  with 
the  climatic  conditions  necessary  for  its  proper  development ; 
but  if  it  is  planted  in  the  south,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
have  more  power,  the  young  roots  will  begin  to  develop  them- 
selves a   short   time    after   they  are  planted.      In  speaking 
of    the   south    of   France,  M.  Lebeuf  does   not    include  the 
mountainous  parts  of  that  district  under  that  head.    Elevated 
plateaux  ought  to  be  classified  according  to  their  mean  tempera- 
ture and  dampness.     Autumn  planting  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  profit  in  districts  which  are  too  cold  and  moist.   It  is  for  the 
grower  to  determine  under  which  category  his  laud  is  to  be 
placed,  and  to  adopt  one  system  of  planting  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.     In  the  central  and  northern  districts  a 
period  between  March  and  May  should  be  chosen,  according  to 
the  latitude,  the  mean  temperature,  and  the  condition  of  the 
ground.  In  any  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  inimediately 
after  severe  rain,  and  never  in  heavy  ground  at  any  time.  If  the 
young  plants  are  received  at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  too  wet, 
there  is  no  harm  in  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  spread- 
ing them  out  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  air,  and  avoid  all 
chance  of   mouldiness.     Under  these  conditions   the   young 
plants  may  remain  out  of  the  ground  for  a  full  month.     With 
good  soil,  well-ordered   cultivation,  and  a  proper  selection  of 
plants,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  succeeding  thoroughly  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  Asparagus  by  means  of  the  plough.   In  the  year  1874, 
after  ten  years'experience,the  commission  of  the  Societe  d'Horti- 
culture  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter,  acknowledged  that 
the  Parent  system  was  a  great  success,  although  the  ground 
upon  which  M.  Parent's  crops  were  grown  was  not  of  the  most 
favourable  nature.     The  ground  having  once  been  ploughed, 
must  not  be  manured  during  the  first  two  years.  It  must  be  care- 
fully cleared  of  all  weeds,  large  stones,  &c.,  and  divided  into 
squares.each  square  oontaining  twelve  rows.     The  rows  should 
be  made  at  a  distance  of  about  4  ft.  apart,  measuring  from  the 
middle  of  one  row  to  the  middle  of  another.  Each  square  should 
be    separated    from    its    neighbour  by  a   pathway    at   least 
10  ft.  wide,  which  will  serve  as  a  passage  for  manure  as  well 
as  for  the  gathered  crops.     When  no  longer  necessary,  this 
pathway  may  be  sown  with  some  fast-growing  crops  such  as 
Oats  or  Rye.     The  ends  of  each  row  are  mai-ked  with  a  stake. 
At  the  time  of  planting,  an  operation  which  ought  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  fine  day,  a  trench  is  to  be  made  from  one  stake  to 
the  other.     The  trench,  once  made  to  the  proper  depth,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  a  labourer  makes  with  a  hoe  a 
number  of  holes  about  6  in.  deep  in  the  middle  of  each  trench. 
In  each  hole  he  places  an  Asparagus  plant,  taking  care   to 
spread  the  roots  out  quite  flat.     Growers  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  making  a  little  mound  for  the  plant  to  rest  upon,  as  they 
found  that  it  was  apt  to  become  broken  up  by  the  frost,  and  to 
fall  during  drought,  so  as  to  expose  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The 
roots  of  the  plant  must  be  covered  over  with  light  earth  to 
the  depth  of  about  2  in.    This  completes  the  work  of  the  first 
autumn  in  the  south,  or  of  the   first   spring  in  the   north. 
During  the  course  of  the  summer  the  beds  must  be  hoed,  and 
if  the  season  is  very  dry,  the  young  plants  may  be  earthed  up 
lightly.     This  hoeing  ought  to  be  repeated  frequently,  taking 
care  to  clear  the   ground  of  weeds,  and  stirring  up  the  soil 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  destroy  all  eggs  of  insects.   For  the  latter 
purpose  it  will  be  as  well  to  hoe  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  every  year  during  the  month  of  June,  this  being  the 
time  that  the  cockchafers  deposit  their  eggs,  which  only  need 
to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  to  dry  up  and  perish.  The  first 
two  years  hand-hoeing  must  be  resorted  to,for  the  harrow  would 
disturb  the  young  plants  too  much,  but  as  soon  as  the  Asparagus 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  operation  the  harrow  should  be 
used,  care  being  taken  to  harness  the  horse  to  the  side.     Let 
us  suppose  that  the  Asparagus  has  been  planted  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  that  the  young  shoots  have  now  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  all  insects,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cockchafer  grub.  We  do  not  recommend  manuring  before 
the  third  year,  when  the  land  is  moderately  rich.     The  manure 
is   deposited    by  the   cart    in    rows    of    little  heaps,   which 
are  afterwards   distributed  evenly  all  over  the  beds,   as   in 
manuring  corn-fields.    The  report  drawn  up  by  M.  Victor  Bart 
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tells  us  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  objected 
to  this  method  of  manuring,  and  recommended  that  the  manure 
should  be  deposited  round  the  base  of  the  plant  itself.  M. 
Lebeuf  does  not  understand  the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding, 
for  the  member  of  the  commission  who  made  the  objection, 
and  the  other  members  who  sided  with  him,  ought  to  know 
that  in  every  Asparagus  bed  the  roots  of  the  plants  extend  in 
all  directions ;  and  that  whenever  manuring  proves  useless,  it 
is  because  the  manure  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stool,  which 
becomes  gradually  stripped,  and,  especially  in  old  Asparagus 
beds,  ceases  to  develop  any  fresh  buds  and  new  roots  where- 
with to  nourish  them,  instead  of  towards  the  extremity  of  their 
tubercles  and  ramifications. 

The  question  of  manure  is  a  very  important  one.  M.  Parent 
advises  the  Asparagus  grower  to  use  sheep's  manure,  but  this 
manure  is  very  scarce,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Russians,  instead  of 
defiling  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azofi  by  throwing  into  them 
the  enormous  accumulations  of  sheep  manure,  many  feet  in 
height,  which  are  constantly  being  formed  in  the  Crimea  and  at 
Taganrog,  would  send  this  valuable  Asparagus  -  growing 
material  to  this  side  of  Europe.  We  should,however,only  recom- 
mend sheep  manure  to  be  used  where  the  land  is  poor,  and 
even  then  in  moderate  proportions.  Fish  manure  and  road 
scrapings  form  excellent  fertilizing  agents  for  Asparagus ;  it 
is,  in  fact  the  manure  that  is  used  at  Argenteuil.  For  light 
lands  cow  or  horse  manure  would  grow  excellent  Aspara- 
gus. If  we  manure  the  second  year,  the  material  must  be 
lightly  ploughed  into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  autumn. 
The  plough  must  be  passed  lightly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plantation,  always  taking  care  to  harness  the  horse 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  heads  of  Asparagus  shall  not  be 
trampled  down. 

Earthing  up. — The  operation  of  earthing  up,  which  consists 
in  covering  the  stools  about  three  weeks  before  gathering  the 
crop  with  a  certain  quantity  of  soil,  varying  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  plantation,  has  for  its  object  the  blanch- 
ing of  the  heads  of  the  Asparagus,  without  which  their 
market  value  would  be  depreciated.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Asparagus  has  reached  its  third  year  of  growth.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  done  little  more  than  keep  the  beds  neat  and 
clean,  and  lightly  earth  up  the  first  year's  heads,  if  the 
weather  be  very  dry,  or,  at  any  rate,  earth  them  up  a  little 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  destruction  of 
the  plants  by  frost.  The  approach  of  the  first  year  for  gather- 
ing renders  earthing  up  a  necessary  step.  The  operation  is 
best  performed  with  the  plough.  The  horse  is  harnessed  in 
such  a  way  that  he  cannot  trample  on  the  stools.  The  share 
of  the  plough  the  first  time  takes  a  portion  oif  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  which  is  deposited  on  the  stools.  The  second  time  a 
fresh  portion  of  earth  is  taken  oS  and  turned  over  on  to  the 
stools,  so  as  to  form  a  heap  of  mould  8  in.  or  10  in.  in  height. 
The  earth  is  taken  from  the  left  side  of  the  ridge  the  first  time, 
and  from  the  right  the  second. 

Gathering. — Interlinear  Cultivation. 

The  operation  of  earthing  up  having  been  completed,  no 
carts  need  enter  the  plantation  until  gathering  time  comes. 
The  pathways  may  therefore  be  sown,  taking  care  only  to 
leave  just  room  enough  for  a  man  to  pass.  The  ridges,  too, 
may  be  utilised,  only  one  being  necessary  for  gathering 
two  lines  ;  the  other  may  be  used  for  growing  vegetables  of 
different  kinds,  such  as  Potatoes,  dwarf  Peas,  Haricot  Beans, 
Strawberries,  &o.  During  the  years  which  precede  the  gather- 
ing, the  intervals  which  separate  the  rows  of  Asparagus,  which 
may  be  utilised  for  pathways,  are  utterly  useless  as  long  as  no 
gathering  is  going  on.  The  Asparagus  is  out  by  means  of  a 
knife  or  chisel  of  a  particular  form  made  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  When  only  small  crops  are  to  be  gathered,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  this  special  appliance  ;  but  when  the  vegetable 
is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  where  neat  cutting  and  expedition 
ai-e  necessary,  it  is  of  great  advantage.  It  consists  of  a  gouge, 
flattened  at  the  top,  the  lower  edge  being  toothed  like  a  saw. 
M.  Parent,  who  is  the  inventor,  soon  saw  that  the  gouge  in 
use  at  Argenteuil,  which  is  saw-toothed  at  one  side,  split  the 
Asparagus  too  much,  making  a  jagged  out.  He  consequently 
tried  a  gouge  with  a  plain  edge,  but  it  slipped  on  the  stalk  and 


did  not  out  it  cleanly.  M.  Parent  perfected  the  instrument  by 
putting  teeth  on  one  edge,  as  has  already  been  described.  The 
Parent  Asparagus  cutter  divides  the  stalk  at  Ij  in.  or  so  from 
the  top  of  the  stump,  the  pressure  being  exerted  from  the 
exterior  of  the  clump  to  the  interior.  This  operation  must  be 
performed  with  the  greatest  care.  In  all  establishments 
where  Asparagus  is  grown  on  a  large  scale,  movable  sheds 
are  constructed,  so  as  to  afford  the  Asparagus  gatherers 
shelter  from  the  weather.  The  cutting  takes  several  hours, 
and  the  Asparagus,  if  not  rapidly  protected  from  the  effects 
of  the  open  air,  will  speedily  become  withered  and  unfit  for 
market.  M.  Parent  has  done  away  with  sticks  for  tying 
up  the  Asparagus  stalks,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  He  has  effected  this  saving 
by  simply  cutting  the  extremities  of  the  stalks.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  three  weeks  after  gathering  by  means  of 
a  "  secateur."  The  cut  should  be  made  above  the  twentieth 
branch  for  the  male  plants,  and  above  the  twenty-fifth  for 
female  plants  ;  but  this  must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
general  strength  of  the  plants.  The  female  plants  are  generally 
less  vigorous  than  the  male ;  but,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  all 
depends  on  the  health  of  the  plantation,  taking  care,  however, 
never  to  cut  below  the  twentieth  branch  in  any  case.  Besides 
the  saving  effected  by  doing  away  with  training  sticks,  this  kind 
of  pruning  strengthens  the  plant  generally.  If  the  heads  are 
cut  back  too  much,  the  stalks  will  be  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  next  crop. 

UxEAJiTiiiNG. — In  the  autumn  following  the  first  harvest  the 
operation  of  unearthing  must  be  performed.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  converse  of  that  of  earthing  up  already  described.  The 
labourer,  passing  along  the  beds  the  first  time,  takes  off  the  top 
layer  of  the  bed,  throwing  it  aside.  Passing  along  a  second 
time,  he  takes  away  the  exact  quantity  necessary  to  bare 
the  stool.  In  winter,  in  fact,  Ij  in.  or  2  in.  of  earth  is  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  stump  without  preventing  it  being  warmed 
beneficially  by  the  early  rays  of  the  spring  sun.  As  the 
Asparagus  has  been  cut  at  1^  in.  or  2  in.  from  the  base  of  the 
stool,  it  follows  that  the  share  of  the  plough  will  slide  over 
these  stumps  without  disturbing  them. 

In  cultivating  Asparagus  by  the  plough,  we  plant  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  soil.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  on  account  of 
the  property  possessed  by  the  Asparagus  roots  of  rising 
higher  every  year,the  beds  will  soon  present  an  aspect  which  will 
be  directly  contrary  of  that  which  they  showed  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  that  is  to  say,  the  trenches  will  become  mounds, 
and  vice  versa.  The  Asparagus  will  thus  be  growing  on  ihe 
top  of  the  mound,  and  this  mound  will  gradually  become 
higher  as  the  plantation  becomes  older.  The  space,  too, 
between  the  mounds  will  become  deeper  as  more  soil  is  taken 
out  of  it. 

The  Varieties  to  Choose. 

In  the  case  of  shallow,  cold,  and  badly-exposed  soils,  the  late 
variety  ought  to  be  used.  This  variety  grows  but  slowly, 
which  renders  it  specially  fit  for  cultivation  in  soils  of  no  great 
depth.  By  choosing  an  unfavourable  aspect  we  may  cut  late, 
and  the  crop  will  last  a  long  time.  In  deep,  warm,  well- 
exposed  districts,  we  must  use  the  early  variety.  In  southern 
districts  we  should,  by  preference,  choose  this  kind.  The 
great  thing  is  to  send  Asparagus  to  market  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
the  late  kind,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  other  good  qualities,  is 
clearly  unfitted  for  this  purpose. 

The  grower  will  easily  understand,  from  what  has  gone 
before,  'now  economical  this  method  of  culture  must  necessarily 
be.  We  shall  soon  find  that  we  save  time  in  all  the  following 
operations.  First  of  all  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  next  in 
planting,  again  in  earthing  up,  which  may  be  done  at  the  rate 
of  li  acre  per  diem,  and  in  unearthing,  which  may  be  carried  on 
at  the  same  rate.  In  gathering,  making  into  bundles,  and  in 
doing  away  with  sticks  for  tying  up  the  shoots,  we  economise 
both  time  and  money.  Again,  by  being  able  to  cultivate  the 
alleys  and  the  beds  themselves,  we  may  almost  pay  the  rent 
of  the  land.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  system  of 
Asparagus  growing  is  perfect,  but  we  must  allow  that  it  is  a 
very  important  step  in  advance.  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  obtain 
such  excellent  results  as  if  we  pursued  the  old-fashioned  plan 
adopted  at  Argenteuil,  but  the  crops  are,  nevertheless,  good 
and  profitable. 
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THE  FIG  TEBE  AS  AN  OPEN-AIR  STANDARD. 
Col.  Teevor  Clarke  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  at  South 
Kensington  last  Wednesday.  He  stated  that,  although  it  was 
known  that  the  Fig  was  cultivated  successfully  in  this  way  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
north,  yet  its  culture  as  a  standard  in  the  midland  districts  had 
been  and  was  still  to  many  somewhat  doubtful.  He  had  for 
some  time  past  been  making  experiments  in  this  direction  in 
his  own  garden,  the  locality  of  which  is,  as  near  as  possible, 
in  the  centre  of  England,  and,  from  the  results  which  he  had 
obtained,  he  thought  that  the  culture  of  the  Pig  near  London 
as  a  standard  was  well  worth  consideration.  The  White 
Marseilles  was  reported  to  succeed  best,  but  the  Brown  Turkey 
had  also  done  fairly  well.  In  favourable  seasons  standard 
trees  had  ripened  their  fruit  better  than  those  on  walls, 
whilst  in  unfavourable  seasons  they  had  been  neither  better 
nor  worse.  Standard  trees  had  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun  and  wind  on  all  sides,  the  latter  playing  not  the 
least  important  part  in  ripening  the  wood,  whilst  only  one  side 
o£  trees  on  the  wall  were  subjected  to  their  influence.  As 
regards  pruning,  in  whatever  way  the  Fig  is  grown,  if  the  ter- 
minal shoots  be  allowed  to  grow  untouched,  the  weight  of  the 
leaves  soon  brings  them  into  an  horizontal  or  sometimes  even 
a  drooping  position,  thus  rendering  the  wood  more  fruitful ; 
therefore  it  was  best  to  keep  the  wood  thin  and  uniform.  Mr. 
Clarke's  garden,  in  which  these  experiments  have  been  carried 
on,  is  somewhat  sheltered  by  a  boundary  wall,  but  has  oherwise 
no  climatal  advantages.  The  soil  is  a  strong  red  loam,  some- 
times clay,  and  in  this  good  results  have  been  obtained,  the 
success  being  chiefly  attributed  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
trees  and  thorough  maturation  of  their  wood.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  the  White  Marseilles  variety  of  Fig  is  that  in  a 
wet  season  it  is  said  to  bo  very  liable  to  drop  its  fruit. 

0.  S. 


A  RAT   GUARD. 
To   keep  rata  away  from  anything  that  ia  hung  np  the  following 
simple  method  may  be  used  :   Procure  the  bottoms  of  some  old  fruit 


cans  by  melting  the  solder  which  holds  them  upon  a  hot  stove.  Bore 
holes  in  the  centre  of  these  discs,  and  string  a  few  of  thera  upon 
the  cord,  wire,  or  rope  upon  which  the  articles  are  hung.  When  a 
rat  or  mouse  attempts  to  pass  upon  the  rope  by  climbing  over  the  tin 
discs,  they  turn  and  throw  the  animal  npon  the  floor.  Thia  plan, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  will  be  found  very  effective. — "  American 
Agriculturist."  [Pasteboard  or  thin  wooden  discs  are  just  as  effec- 
tive. The  great  thing  is  that  they  should  hang  quite  loose,  so  as  to 
afford  no  foothold  to  the  rat.] 


TAR-PAVING  V.  WEEDS  ON  WALKS. 
The  subject  of  weeds  on  walks,  and  the  best  methods  of  eradicat- 
ing them,  has  been  brought  forward  on  many  occasions,  but  no 
really  good  remedy  has  yet  been  suggested,  except  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  hand  picking.  No  one  can,  of  course,  deny  that 
salt  and  strong  acids,  such  as  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  kill 
weeds,  but  these  cannot  be  generally  used  in  consequence  of 
the  walks  being  bordered  by  Box,  Grass,  or  other  live  edgings, 
near  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  weeds  grow ;  moreover, 
the  acids,if  used  sufficiently  strong  to  be  thoroughly  efficacious, 
are  very  destructive  to  wai;ering-pots  and  the  clothes  of  the 
operator.  Indeed,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  may  say 
that  acids  and  salt  have  neither  been  satisfactory  in  regard  to 
cost  nor  effect.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  walks  and  roads  were 
only  formed  where  they  were  really  necessary,  and  of  suitable 
width,  the  traffic  and  a  moderate  expenditure  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  free  from  weeds.    Walks  through  woods 


and  plantations  with  trees  overhanging  them  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  always  be  troublesome  in  consequence  of  damp,  but 
frequent  sweepings  and  rollings  would  keep  them  in  fairly 
good  condition.  Tar-paving  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  weeds 
of  all  kinds  ;  but  it  is  often  badly  made,  and  thought  by  many 
to  be  unsightly.  If,  however,  crushed  spar  were  used  in  the 
first  instance,  or  if  the  walks  were  occasionally  sprinkled  with 
finely  broken  cockle  shells,  they  would  have  an  agreeable 
appearance.  Walks  of  this  description  dry  rapidly  after  rain, 
are  perfectly  free  from  mud  and  dirt,  and  weeds  are  never  seen 
upon  them.  Before  laying  down  tar-paving  the  foundation 
must  be  of  the  most  solid  description,  and  the  drainage  per- 
fect ;  battens  or  ornamental  tiles  should  be  fixed  at  the  sides  of 
the  walks,  an  operation  which  should  bo  done  very 
neatly  and  at  the  proper  level,  allowing  for  3_  in.  in 
thickness  of  tar-paving.  For  all  purposes  two  kinds  oi 
paving  are  sufficient ;  one  coarse  the  other  fine.  Two  in. 
of  the  former  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  walk,  and 
thoroughly  rolled.  The  ordinary  garden  roller  is  not  so  suitable 
for  this  purpose  as  a  heavy  stone  roller.  The  success  of  the 
work  very  much  depends  upon  its  solidity.  When  the  first 
layer  has  been  sufficiently  rolled,  the  fine  layer  must  be  laid 
on  evenly  to  a  depth  of  1  in.,  care  being  taken  to  level  this 
pi-operly,  or  the  walks  will  present  a  wavy  appearance,  and  the 
surface-water  will  not  run  ofi  rapidly.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
impress  upon  those  about  to  make  tar  paths  the  necessity  of 
heavy  rolling — solidity  preventing  the  absorption  of  moisture, 
which  destroys  the  tar  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  tar-paving,  to  be  really  good 
and  durable,  must  be  composed  of  clean  stones — i.e.,  stones 
free  from  dirt — burnt  and  mixed  while  hot  with  gas  tar,  which 
should  also  be  heated.  If  crushed  spar  be  used  it  should  be 
sprinkled  uniformly  over  the  surface  of  the  walk  and  well  rolled 
while  the  paving  is  in  a  soft  state  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  cockle 
shells  or  similar  material  be  employed,  the  surface,  after  being 
well  rolled,  should  be  allowed  to  harden  for  a  few  days,  when 
the  paths  must  be  painted  over  with  boiling  tar  and  covered 
directly  with  finely-crushed  shells  or  the  dust  which  has  been 
sifted  out  of  the  burnt  stones.  The  roller  may  then  be  passed 
over  the  surface  a  few  times  and  the  work  is  done.  Walks 
made  as  just  described  are  most  suitable  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  may  in  many  instances  be  extended  to  the  pleasure 
grounds.  The  odour  of  the  tar  passes  ofl:  in  a  few  days,  and 
if  the  paving  be  properly  made,  it  is  unaffected  by  solar  heat, 
and  will  bear  any  reasonable  traffic,  with  even  a  horse  and  cart. 
The  maintenance  of  such  walks  and  roads  consists  in  painting 
the  surface  periodically  with  tar,  say  once  in  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  and  putting  on  shells,  as  in  the  first  instance.  The  cost  of 
this  is  very  trifling.  I  am  confident  that,  properly  made,  tar 
paths  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  although  at  first 
they  may  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  ordinary  gravel 
walks,  I  will  venture  to  state  that  if  their  durability,  cleanli- 
ness, elasticity,  and,  above  all,  their  entire  freedom  from  weeds 
be  taken  into  consideration,  the  balance  will  be  greatly  in  their 
favour.  Charles  Dennis, 

BoutJiivarh  Parh. ^^___^ 

Soldier  Gardeners. — General  Sherman,  according  to  the  "  New 
York  Tribune,"  lately  received  from  Major  Brisbin,  Montana,  reports 
of  soldier  gardeners  for  the  year  juat  ended.  They  state  that  the 
troops  have  been  for  two  years  constantly  in  the  field  during  all  the 
summer  or  growing  months,  yet  both  aeaaona  they  have  had  excellent 
gardens.  All  the  vegetablea  uaed  are  of  the  best  quality.  So  far  aa 
living  ia  conaidered,  Fort  Ellia  is  one  of  the  beat  atationa  for  cavalry 
in  the  country,  and  the  oheapeat  to  supply.  There  have  been  no 
deaertions  for  a  long  time,  and  the  commander  attributea  thia  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  manner  in  which  the  soldiera  are  fed  and  cared 
for.  The  reports  above  alluded  to  give  the  amount  of  Potatoea, 
Oniona,  Turnipa,  Carrota,  Beeta,  Paranipa,  Salaify,  and  Cabbagea, 
raiaed  on  26i  acrea  by  companies  F,  G,  H,  and  L  of  the  2nd,  and 
company  G  of  the  7th  cavalry.  The  commander  saya  the  value  of 
the  aeveral  articles,  it  bought  there,  would  be  about  aa  follows  : — 

Potatoea 3865  dels.    Beeta  315  dola. 

Oniona 2352    „        Paranipa 225    ,, 

Turnipa  785    „        Salaify     9    „ 

Carrots   206    „        Cabbages    1250    „ 

9007  dols. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
March  5. 

This  meeting  took  place  on  this  occasion  in  the  conservatory,  which  is 
itself  just  now  gay  with  Rhododendrons,  forced  bulbs,  and  other  flower, 
ing  plants. 
First-class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Azalea  William  Carmicliael  (Williams).— A  hybrid,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  A.  amcena  and  a  large-flowered  kind.  It  flowers 
freely  whilst  in  a  very  small  state,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  rosy- 
purple  colour,  are  larger  than  those  of  A.  amoina. 

Amaryllis  Mrs.  Rawson  (Williams).— A  strong-growing  kind, 
bearing  large  flowers  with  petals  of  a  bright  maroon-crimson  conspicuously 
edged  with  white. 

Primrose  Octoroon  (Dean).— A  dwarf-growing.  Auricula-flowered 
kind,  bearing  a  profusion  of  dark  velvety  crimson  blossoms. 

Primrose  Ealing  Crimson  (Dean).— A  kind  with  purple  or 
magenta-coloured  blossoms  of  unusual  brightness. 

Primrose  Scott  Wilson  (G.  F.  WUson).— A  new  and  distinct 
kind,  bearing  bluish-purple  flowers,  and  one  likely,  as  regards  colour,  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  an  entirely  new  race  of  Primroses. 
^  A  botanical  commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  for 
Epidendrum  Wallisi,  a  kind  bearing  unique  little  flowers,  which  have  bright 
yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  whitish  purple  striped  lip  ;  altogether  a 
pleasmg  variety,  and  one  well  worth  a  place  in  good  collections  of 
Orchids. 

Medals  were  awarded  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  for  a  group  of  Orchids  ; 
to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  Amaryllises ;  to  Mr.  John 
Wills,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  for  collections  of 
plants ;  and  to  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Orchids.— These  were  well  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  and  Mr.  John  Wills.  In  the  collection  from  the  first 
exhibitor  was  probably  the  finest  plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
that  has  ever  been  exhibited.  It  was  growing  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
and  was  furnished  with  nearly  twenty  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  eight  of 
which  were  in  flower,  and  numerous  strong  young  growths  were  start- 
ing  from  the  base,  the  flowering-bulbs  representing  complete  wreaths  of 
richly-coloured  blossoms,  of  which  the  plant  bore  no  fewer  than  130. 
The  plant  was  fastened  to  a  naked  stem  of  one  of  the  Araucarias  gi-owing 
in  a  tub  in  the  conservatory,  where  it  could  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Above  it  was  an  exceedingly  fine  plant  of  D.  lituifiorum,  and  the  soil  in 
the  tub  was  hidden  by  well-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandraa, 
O.  Rossi  majus,  Ferns,  &c.,  the  whole  effect  being  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
central  plant  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  growing  on  a  round  stick  of  wood, 
and  bearing  sixteen  brilliant  scarlet,  waxy  blossoms.  The  contrast  of 
colour  produced  by  this  group  was  the  admiration  of  everyone  present, 
and  the  Floral  Committee  awarded  to  the  exhibitor  the  highest  medal  in 
their  power.  In  Mr.  Williams' group  were  well-flowered  olants  of  Den- 
drobium glumaceum,  Crelogyne  cristata,  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  and 
the  beautifully  scented  Pilumna  fragrans,  from  Columbia.  A  pair  of 
well-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.G. 
Elliot,  Clapton.  Each  bore  three  or  four  branching  spikes  of  flowers, 
which,  though  rather  small,  were  beautifully  spotted  and  perfumed.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded  them. 

Amaryllises.— Good  collections  of  these  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway.  In 
the  first  group  the  best  kinds  were  Chelsoni,  a  large,  well-shaped  flower 
of  a  dark  crimson  colour.  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  a  free-flowering  kind  with 
medium-sized  white  blossoms,  the  upper  petals  of  which  are  effectively 
striped  with  purple.  An  unnamed  seedling  .was  the  best  scarlet  kind  in 
that  collection.  A  very  effectively  striped  variety  was  one  named 
Wallenstein.  Mr.  Williams'  group  contained  a  scarlet-flowered  kind 
named  Prince  Arthur,  and  one  named  Aurora  bore  flowers  of  exquisite 
shape,  and  of  a  rich  velvety  maroon-crimson  colour.  Mr.  Little,  Uxbridge, 
also  sent  several  Amaryllises  of  a  meritorious  character.  In  competition 
for  prizes,  offered  by  an  amateur  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Amaryllis,  for  the  best  dark  and  Ught  seedlings,  Mr.  Williams  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  both  cases.  The  dark  kinds  consisted  of  a  bri<'ht 
maroon-crimson  named  Prince  Teck,  and  a  dark  scarlet  kind  named 
lairster.  The  light  varieties  consisted  of  Mrs.  Rawson  and  Dr.  Masters, 
two  very  distinct  kinds  well  worth  extensive  culture. 

Cyclamens. — These  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, only  one  group  being  shown,  and  that  by  Mr.  H.  Little,  Wellington 
Place,  Uxbridge.  The  plants  throughout  were  well-flowered,  and  the 
colours  exquisite,  varying  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  magenta  and 
purple. 

Cut  Flowers.- Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  sent  cut  blooms  of  an 
Amaryllis  raised  in  1821,  and  when  contrasted  with  seedlings  of  the  same 
class  of  the  present  day,  it  was  found  that  little  or  no  improvement  had 
been  made  since  that  date.  A  good  collection  of  out  blooms  of  Camellias 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  including  boxfuls  of  the  white 
finibriata,  the  rosy-scarlet  imbricata,  the  bright  single-flowered  coraUina, 
and  the  striped  Adamo.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  sent  out  flowers  of 
an  attractive  new  Tree  Carnation  named  Alegitiere,  which  will,  on  account 


of  its  bright  scarlet,  well-formed  blossoms,  prove  to  be  a  valuable  kind 
for  market  and  general  decorative  purposes.  The  largest  flowers  of 
Aponogeton  distachyon  gathered  from  the  open  air  which  we  have  yet 
seen  were  shown  by  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge, 
sent  excellent  flowers  of  Rhododendron  priecox  superbum,  cut  from 
plants  in  the  open  border.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  furnished  examples  of 
the  green-flowered  Rose  (Rosa  uniflora).  Mr.  B.  Hook,  Reading,  showed 
cut  blooms  of  Helleborus  and  cut  sprays  of  Lonicera  fragrantissima, 
bearing  white,  waxy  flowers,  were  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Chiswick. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— An  effective  group  of  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Wills,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington.  It  consisted  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  PhaljBuopsids,  Indian  Azaleas,  and  Dendrobes,  intermixed 
with  Mosses,  Ferns,  &c.,  and  overhung  with  Palms,  Pandanads,  and 
Dracaenas.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed  a  group  of  plants, 
consisting  of  Rhododendron  Early  Gem,  surrounded  by  well-flowered 
plants  of  the  beautiful  white  Japanese  Spiraea  Thunbergi,  which  is  so 
easily  grown,  and  so  effective  for  conservatory  decoration ;  also  a  pretty 
little  Australian  Fern,  named  Doodia  aspera  raultifida.  Mr.  Parker  also 
showed  a  pretty  little  Fern,  named  Asplenium  resectum.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  sent  flowering  plants  of  new  hybrid  varieties  of  Indian  Azaleas, 
the  results  of  crossing  A.  amoBnawith  the  large-flowered  kinds,  which,  on 
account  of  their  flowering  whilst  in  a  very  small  state,  as  well  as  being 
easily  forced,  they  are  likely  to  become  popular ;  also  a  panful  of 
plants  of  Anemone  fulgens,  Primula  dentieulata,  and  Triteleia  uniflora. 
Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  contributed  a  neat  group  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forced  bulbs,  Azaleas,  Palms,  and  Ferns. 
From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  came  flowering  plants  of  Imanto- 
phyllum  miniatum  and  I-  superbum,  the  latter  being,  when  seen  side  by  side 
with  the  old  variety,  greatly  superior  to  it  in  every  respect.  Messrs. 
Ivery  &  Son  sent  a  seedling  Kennedya  named  K.  Iveryana,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  pretty  blue.  Pea-shaped  flowers.  For  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  this  Is  a  first-class  plant,  of  easy  culture,  and  one  which  may 
be  grown  successfully  either  in  pots  or  planted  out ;  for  furnishing 
flowers  for  cutting  it  will  bo  found  invaluable.  A  well-grown  collection  of 
Palms,  Yuccas,  Crotons,  Arallas,  and  Ferns  came  from  Messrs.  Osborn  & 
Sons,  Fulham.  Mr.  W.  Paul  again  exhibited  plants  of  Camellia  NInfa 
Egeria,  a  white-flowered  kind,  remarkable  for  Its  compact  habit  of 
growth,  deep  glossy  green  foliage,  and  free  flowering  qualities. 

Primroses. — Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  several  pots  of  Primroses  of  a  meri- 
torious  description,  as  did  also  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Staplehurst.  Colonel 
Trevor  Clarke  showed  a  neat  little  plant  of  Ornithogalum  narbonense, 
well  furnished  with  stout  trusses  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  white  blos- 
soms and  buds. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables, — A  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
came  from  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Leonard's  Lee, 
Horsham.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  dishes  of  Apples  and  four  of  Pears, 
all  of  which  were  plump  and  sound,  and  excellent  as  regards  colour  and 
quality.  Among  the  best  Apples  were  Winter  Quoining,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Alfiiston  Yellow,  Newtown  Pippin,  and  Cellini.  The  Pears  con- 
sisted of  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre  Berckmans,  and  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.  A  good  dish  of  Bedfordshire  Poundhng  and  several  other 
kinds  of  Apples  also  came  from  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Kellick,  Maidstone.  Ex- 
cellent bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Atkins, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd-LIndsay,  and  Mr.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Leven.  Mr.  Ford'sent  a  good  collection  of  Potatoes,  Including  clean 
examples  of  Carters'  Main  Crop,  Bresee's  Prolific,  Veltch's  Improved 
Ashleaf,  and  Myatt's  Prolific.  Mr.  Wilson  showed  fruit  of  Theobroma 
Cacao,  from  which  the  Cocoa  of  commerce  Is  produced.] 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.- The  annnal  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday 
last,  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  In  the  chair.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members.  Mr.  John  Methven,  the  secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  showed  that  since  the  institution  of  the  society,  on  March  20, 1877, 
twelve  meetings  had  been  held,  with  an  attendance  of  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred  at  each.  The  members  at  present  on  the  roll  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  stated  to  be  241.  The  treasurer's  report,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Laird,  showed  that  the  total  income  had  been  i:25  5s.,  the  expenditure 
£14  18s.  lid.,  and  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  disposal  of  the  society, 
£10  Cs.  Id.  After  the  re-election  of  oflioe-bearers,  the  constitution  and 
bye-laws  of  the  Association  were  submitted  seriatim,  and,  after  some 
discussion,  approved  of.  The  chairman  proposed  that  Sir  William  Gibson- 
Craig,  Bart.,',of  Riccarton,  should  be  elected  hon.  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  prize  for  a  flower  garden  plan  had 
been  gained  by  Mr.  William  K.  M'Leod,  Dalkeith  Gardens  ;  second, 
William  Martin,  Linton  Park  ;  third,  William  (iirrett,  Linton  Park  ;  and 
fourth,  George  McKInlay,  Dalkeith.  Sixteen  plans  were  sent  in  for 
competition,  all  of  them  being  of  considerable  merit.  The  judges  were 
Messrs.  Gorrle,  Trinity  ;  McNab,  Botanic  Gardens ;  Thomson,  Drumlan- 
rlg  ;  and  Webster,  Gordon  Castle.  It  was  Intimated  that  Mr.  Downle 
had  again  placed  £5  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  to  be  applied  as 
they  thought  proper.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Royal  Coates  Winter 
Gardens,  exhibited  a  truss  of  a  new  seedling  Himalayan  Rhododendron, 
which  has  been  named  Princess  Louise.  Its  large  flower-truss  is  dome- 
shaped,  of  large  size,  and  leathery  texture.  The  colour  is  cherry-rose,  the 
stamens  black,  and  the  anthers  white,  producing  a  novel  effect.  The  plant 
from  which  the  truss  was  taken  has  over  fifty  flower-heads  on  it  fully 
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KBW  GARDENS. 
We  learn  with  regret  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  brother-in-law 
and  some  of  his  friends  are  eiideavouriag  to  collect  the  signa- 
tures of  scientific  men,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  to  the  pnblic  in  the  morning  instead 
of  in  the  afternoon,  as  hitherto.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, we  think  we  can  assure  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  and  any  of 
his  "  scientific  "  friends  weak  enough  to  give  their  signatures 
for  such  a  purpose,  that  they  will  not  succeed.  The  following 
is  the  memorial,  for  which  signatures  are  requested : — 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  First  Oommissioner  of  Rer  Majesty's 
Works  and  Pahlic  Baildijigs. 

Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  profeaaors,  teachers,  and  afcadeuts,  onlfci- 
vatora  of  nataral  soienoe,  and  examiners  for  the  public  aervioea,  beg 
respectfully  to  lay  before  you  our  vievr  of  the  urgent  need  there  is 
of  keeping  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  closed,  as  hitherto,  to  the  general 
puiUc  iefore  1  p.m. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  amongst  the  most  important  objects 
which  the  Government  has  in  view  in  maintaining  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew  aa  a  scientific  institution  is  the  providing  for  the 
wants  of  teachers  and  students,  and  especially  medical,  by  giving 
them  such  indispensable  means  of  instruction  in  pure  and  applied 
botany,  as  is  afforded  by  classified  collections  of  living  plants  and  by 
museums  exhibiting  their  structure,  uses,  &o.  In  support  of  our 
belief,  we  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury,  in  1840,  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew  as  then  conducted,  which  recom- 
mendations we  aasume  to  have  been  the  baaia  upon  which  the  eata. 
bliahment  was  placed  on  its  present  footing,  and  has  ever  since  been 
supported  by  large  grants  of  public  money. 

[Extract  from  the  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  with  recommendationa  for  its  future 
administration,  1840,  p.  4.] 

"  If  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Kew  is  relinquished  by  the  Lord  Steward, 
it  should  either  be  at  once  taken  for  public  purposes,  gradually  made 
worthy  of  the  country,  and  converted  into  a  principal  means  of  pro- 
moting national  science,  or  it  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  little  better 
than  a  waste  of  money  to  maintain  it  in  its  present  state,  if  it  fulfil  no 
intelligible  purpose,  except  that  of  sheltering  a  large  quantity  of  rare 
and  valuable  plants. 

"  The  importance  of  public  botanical  gardens  has  for  centuries  been 
recognised  by  the  governments  of  civil  stiates,  and  at  this  time  there  is  no 
European  nation  without  such  an  establishment,  except  England.  The 
most  wealthy  and  most  civilised  kingdom  in  Europe  offers  the  only  Euro- 
pean example  of  the  want  of  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  wealth  and 
civilisation.  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Russia,  Hanover, 
Holland,  not  to  mention  smaller  Governments,  have  all  botanical  gardens, 
liberally  maintained  with  public  funds ;  and,  what  is  more  curious, 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  have  similar  establishments  to  which  grants  of 
public  money  have  been  liberally  furnished ;  but  London  has  nothing, 
except  a  small  garden  at  Chelsea,  maintained  by  the  funds  of  a  private 
corporation.  It  has  usually  happened  that  botanical  gardens  have  been 
established  to  meet  the  wants  of  universities  ;  and  so  long  as  London  was 
not  the  seat  of  a  university,  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  public 
botanical  garden  was  less  pressing  than  it  is  at  present.  Now  that  a 
great  number  of  students  are  annually  collected  iu  London  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  it  has  become  indispensable  that  such  means  of  instruction  as 
a  botanical  garden  afifords  should  be  provided.  It  appears,  from  returns 
obtained  from  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  that  annually,  on  an  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  as  many  as  433  medical  students  have  been 
registered  as  attending  lectures  on  botany  in  London  ;  they  are  compelled 
to  attend  these  lectures,  not  only  by  the  Apothecaries'  Society  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  but  by  the  regulations  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and 
yet  this  large  number  of  young  men  studying  the  most  important  of 
professions  is  practically  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  referring  to  a 
botanical  garden,  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  their  studies  can 
be  prosecuted  eflioiently.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  botanical  garden  at 
Chelsea,  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries'  Society;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  funds  of  such  a  corporation,  however  liberally  disposed 
it  may  be,  should  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  botanical  garden 
as  the  wants  of  students  render  necessary." 

To  carry  out  these  suggestions  has  ever  been  the  aim  both  of  the 
late  and  present  director.  Their  efforts  have  been  continually 
directed  for  the  last  forty  years  to  adapting  the  Gardens,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public ;  on  the  other,  those  of 
scientific  men.  We  would  invite  attention  to  the  excellent  museums, 
unique  iu  their  scientific  character  and  importance ;  to  the  houses 
especially  devoted  to  economic  plants ;  and  the  large  and  well-ordered 
herbaceous  department,  the  arboretum  and  fruticetum,  as  well  as 
the  garden  of  medical  plants.  These  are  visited  and  studied  by 
scientific  men,  not  only  from  London,  bat  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  foreigners,  to  whom  it  ia  of  the  utmost    consequence 


that  they  should  be  able  to  pursue  their  studies  uninterrupted  by 
ordinary  pleasure-seeking  visitors. 

We  venture,  moreover,  to  point  out  that  if  the  general  public  be 
admitted  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  present,  the  means  now  afforded 
by  the  unrivalled  collections  at  Kew,  of  meeting  the  wants  of  teachera, 
&o.,  which  they  supply  to  them,  will  be  rendered  practically  nugatory ; 
for  neither  in  the  open  ground,  nor  in  the  museums  and  plant  houses 
can  instruction  be  given  when  these  are  thronged  by  visitors  of  all 
classes  from  a  great  metropolis.     On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher 

AND     HIS    PUPILS    WILL     IMPEDE     THE     PASSAGE    OP     THE    PUBLIC  ;    wMle 

of  the  visitors  themselves,  some  froin  curiosity,  others  from  a  desire 
to  he  informed,  would  mix  with  the  students,  when  oral  instruction  on 
the  teacher^s  part  luould  be  difficult,  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the 
pupils  impossible;  nor  could  examinations  of  any  sort  conducted 
under  such  circumstances. 

We  would,  indeed,  venture  to  take  this  opportunity  of  requeatiug 
that  further  facilities  might  be  advanced  in  setting  aside  some  beds 
containing  a  selection  of  medical  and  other  plants  for  the  express 
use  of  certain  recognised  medical  and  other  achoola  of  the  metropolis, 
as  well  aa  the  cultivation  of  certain  specialities  for  lecturing  and 
examining  purposes,  to  be  obtained,  under  necessary  regulationa,  from 
the  authorities  of  Kew ;  this  would  greatly  enhance  the  scientific 
value  of  the  Gardens,  and  would  be  deeply  appreciated  by  a  large 
class  of  teachers  and  students. 

We  beg  to  subacribe  ourselves 

Tour  humble  and  obedient  servants. 

We  italicise  the  portions  of  the  above  which  will  appear 
most  strange  to  those  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  above  memorial  is  accompanied 
by  the  following  circular  : — 

26,  Alma  Square,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  N.W. 
Dear  Sir, — May  we  ask  the  favour  of  your  signature  to  the  enclosed 
memorial,  with  the  addition  of  any  titles  and  scientific  positions  you  may 
hold  ?     We  would  also  request  your  aid  in  obtaiaing  the  signatures  of  any 
of  your  scientific  friends. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  forenoon  opening  of  the  gardens  and 
grounds  of  Kew  to  pleasure  parties  frim  the  metropolis  (a  proceeding 
the  adoption  of  which  is  now  being  urged  on  Her  Majesty's  Government) 
would  render  the  forenoon  hours  as  unavailable  for  purposes  of  study  as 
the  afternoon  hours  now  are;  and  would  thus  defeat  the  principal  object 
for  which  the  establishment  was  created. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

Georqe  Henslow, 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute, 
and  Examiner  in  Natural  History  for 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Robert  Bentley, 
Hon.  F.  and  Prof.  Botany  at  King's  Col- 
lege.   Prof.  Mat.  Med.  and  Bot.  to  the 
Pharmaceut.   Soc.   of   Great    Britain. 
Prof.  Bot.  London  Institute  and  Ex- 
aminer on  Bot.  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons. 
Memorials  are  much  used  at  Kew.     The  Hookerian  Herba- 
rium was  bought  by  the  help  of  one.     The  design  of  bringing 
the  herbarium  to  London  was  put  aside  by  one.     A.nd  now 
the  public  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  gardens  by  means  of  one. 


Ueetings  in.  the  Park. — To  my  mind  all  meetings  in  Hyde 
Park  are  nuisances.  They  are  generally  promoted  by  obscure  men 
who  wish  to  become  notorious.  London  parks  are,  in  their  nature, 
pleasure  grounds,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  hope  to 
find  quiet  and  repoae.  To  convert  them  into  areas  for  political 
gatherings  ia,  for  many  reasons,  most  objectionable;  but  to  convert 
them  into  battle  grounds,  where  rival  sections  may  teat  the  popularity 
of  their  several  opiniona  by  free  fights,  ia  as  dangerous  as  it  ia 
objectionable,  and  the  only  persons  who  can  eventually  benefit  by 
such  a  state  of  things  are  the  roughs.  Thanks  to  the  fooliah  behaviour 
of  the  "  City  gentlemen,"  the  right  to  hold  a  public  meeting  has  now 
been  raised.  Thirty  years  ago  political  parties  in  New  York  used  to 
wage  a  war  of  stones  and  piatol-shots  against  each  other,  much  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  evil  worked  ita 
own  cure.  At  present  one  party  never  interferes  with  the  "  demon- 
stration "  of  another  party.  Last  time  I  was  there  I  saw  several 
thousand  Democrats  assemble  ronnd  a  scaffolding  iu  Union  Square  to 
hear  speeches,  and  then  march  down  Broadway  with  flags  and  trans- 
parencies. "The  Republicans  looked  on.  A  few  days  later  the 
Republicans  had  a  similar  "  demonstration,"  and  the  Damocrata 
looked  on.  Thus  all  riot  and  disturbanca  was  avoided,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  must  relieve  our  feelings  by  deaionstrations,  we 
should  do  well  to  imitate  the  New  Yorkers. — "  Truth." 
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NOTES  ON  INJURIOUS  INSECTS* 

This  pamphlet,  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  the  begianiDg  of  a  series 
o£  observations  for  the  prevention  of  insect  ravages,  gives  some 
useful  information  with  regard  to  certain  kinds  of  garden  pests. 
Some  experiments  on  methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  Asparagus  beetle 
and  its  larvas,  when  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  destroying  the 
plants,  have  turned  out  quite  suocesatully ;  and  other  notes  are  given 
of  practical  interest,  concerning  applications  for  the  prevention  of 
Onion  fly  at  Bury,  Lancashire  j  methods  of  treating  the  ground  for 
wireworm  in  Eases ;  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject, 
including  the  method  in  which  some  of  the  ineeot  pests  which  go 
through  their  pupal  change  in  the  ground,  or  are  aided  by  artificial 
protection,  are  often  encouraged.  The  notes  are  by  various  observers, 
both  agricultural  and  entomological,  mainly  English,  but  a  few  from 
North  Britain,  who  have  followed  the  suggestions  given  in  a  pamphlet 
— "Notes  for  Observation  of  Injurious  Insects" — issued  last  year, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  yearly  loss  by  unchecked  insect  ravages, 
and  especially  to  what  might  be  done  by  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
in  different  districts  being  recorded  for  a  few  years,  so  as  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  their  applicability  under  various  circumstances  of 
soil  and  weather.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  much  more 
generally  than  could  have  been  expected  on  a  first  trial ;  good 
practical  observers  have  come  forward,  and  observations  are  promised 
for  the  coming  season,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  beginning 
has  thus  been  made,  which  is  usually  the  difficult  point  in  a  project 
of  this  nature,  the  work  may  be  expanded  into  taking  in  all  our  really 
injurious  insects,  and  mature  into  a  record  of  observations  which,  being 
entirely  devoted  to  the  causes,  remedies,  and  prevention  of  insect 
injury,  would  be  of  much  practical  value.  For  this,  co-operation  is 
seeded  and  requested,  with  all  necessary  references  and  addresses,  in 
the  "Notes  for  Observation  of  Injurious  Insects,"  forwarded 
gratuitously  on  application  by  the  printer,  Mr.  T.  P.  Newman,  32, 
I5otolph  Lane,  Eaatcheap,  E.G.,  who  also  furnishes  similarly  ruled 
sheets  for  entrys  and  the  report  of  observation. 

The  rreedom  of  Science  in  the  Modern  State. f— Those 
of  our  readers  who  have  been  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  wild 
speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  plants  and  animals  set  afloat  in 
England  of  late  years  may  derive  some  satisfaction  from  an  eloquent 
and  able  address  read  by  Professor  Virchow  before  the  Munich 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Earnest  inquirers  who 
have  felt  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accept  the  theories  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  others,  according  to  which  we  owe  the  propa- 
gation and  preservation  of  plants  with  strongly. scented  and  bril. 
liantly-ooloured  flowers  entirely  to  insects,  will  find  some  comfort  in 
Professor  Virchow's  protests  against  our  taking  the  problems  of 
research  for  actual  facts,  and  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  no  matter 
how  eminent  they  may  be,  as  established  truths.  With  a  few  excep. 
tious,  this  protest  has  been  accepted  by  German  naturalists,  who 
feel  themselves  set  free  from  the  fetters  of  scientific  dogmatism. 
The  immediate  origin  of  Professor  Virchow's  energetic  protest  was  a 
paper  read  at  the  same  meeting  by  Professor  Hiickel,  of  Jena,  in 
which  he  adopted  the  theories  of  Lamarck  and  Darwin  with  regard 
to  evolution.  The  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  the  discourse 
has  been  written  specially  for  it  by  Professor  Virchow.  The  trans- 
lation  is  admirably  done,  the  tone  of  grave  persiflage  adopted  by 
Professor  Virchow  being  effectively  preserved  throughout. 

Fruit  and  Bread  a  Scientific  Diet.  J— In  this  book  theanthon 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  German  dietetic  reformers  of  America, 
seeks  to  prove  that  man  is  a  purely  frugivorous  animal.  How  far 
he  has  proved  this  proposition  we  must  leave  physiologists  to  deter- 
mine. We  can,  however,  most  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  Dr. 
Schliokeysen  says  in  praise  of  fruit,  especially  of  the  Apple,  which 
he  places  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  far  as  dietetic  value  goes.  We 
have  always  held  that  too  little  fruit  is  eaten  in  this  country,  but, 
judging  by  the  large  increase  in  cheap  fruiterers'  shops  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years,  the  old  notion  that  raw  fruit 
is  unwholesome,  a  superstition  which  still  obtains  to  a  great  extent 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  seems  to  be  dying  out. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  that  all  fruit,  using  the  term  in  its 
popular  sense,  should  be  eaten  raw.  The  learned  doctor  allows  his 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  fruit  to  carry  him  a  little  too  far  some- 
times. 


Hooper's  Gardening  Guide. — This  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  woodcuts.  It  contains  choice  selections  of  hardy  flowers, 
annuals,  &o.,  with  instructions  for  their  successful  culture.  Seed 
sowing,  flower  garden  arrangements,  rookeries,  Ferneries,  and  Alpine 
gardens  all  receive  a  share  of  attention  ;  altogether,  the  book 
contains  much  more  valuable  information  for  the  amateur  gardener 
than  many  more  pretentious  works. 

We  have  received  a  specimen  copy  of  "  Flore  dea  Jardins  "  from 
M.  Chabaud,  curator  of  the  Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Mandrier,  near 
Toulon.  It  treats  specially  of  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  climate, 
and  promises  to  be  an  interesting  addition  to  works  on  garden  botany. 
The  plates  are  extremely  well  done.  The  annual  subscription  for  the 
twelve  monthly  parts  is  £1  Ss.  4d.,  or  each  part  2a.  Id.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  M.  B.  Cbabaud,  St.  Mandrier,  near  Toulon. 

Carter's  Practical  Gardener. — This  has  reached  an  eighth 
edition,  a  pretty  good  indication  that  it  is  found  useful,  40,000  of  it 
having  been,  it  is  said,  distributed.  It  is  of  a  handy  size, 
arranged  in  oalendrial  form,  and  the  information  given  is  as  concise 
as  it  ia  practical. 


Spring  Flowers  in  Dublin. — The  mill  sunny  days  of  February 
have  had  a  wonderfully  quickening  effect  on  spring  rl^.vers.  Just 
now  a  beautiful  bunch  could  be  cut  out.of-doors  from  siu;'i  flowers  aa 
Daphne,  Hepaticas,  Anemonea,  Violets,  Narcissi,  Primulas,  Heaths, 
Saxifrages,  and  Squills,  which  are  all  in  great  beauty,  and  at  least  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  usual.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  the 
Hyacinths,  which,  out-of-doors  and  unprotected,  are  now  in  perfection. 
Appended  is  a  liat  of  subjects  which  flowered  in  February,  and  the 
date  of  their  first  opening  : — Feb.  1st,  Daphne  Mezereum  ;  4th,  Man. 
dragora  vernalis  ;  5th,  Berberis  Aquif olium  ;  8th,  Auemoue  stellata ; 
11th,  Arabis  alpina  and  Viuca  major  ;  12th,  Leuoojum  Ternam  and 
Eranthis  hyemalis ;  13th,  Narcissus  longistylus,  Pulmonaria  grandi. 
flora,  and  Polygala  ChamEebuxus  ;  15th,  Ficaria  grandiflora,  Hepatica 
anguloaa,  and  Primula  erosa;  17th,  Rhododendron  prEooox  and  Viola 
the  Czar;  18th,  Iris  reticulata  and  Anemone  versicolor;  19th, 
Lithospermnm  orientale  and  various  Heaths;  20th,  Arabis  blepharo. 
phylla,  the  Almond,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  Orobns  vernua,  and 
Draba  aizoides ;  2Ut,  Borago  orientalis,  Symphytum  caucaaicum, 
and  Saxifraga  Sternbergi ;  22nd,  Doronioum  caucasicnm  and  Viola 
floribunda ;  23rd,  Primula  marginata,  P.  Palinuri,  and  Cardamine 
rotundifolia  ;  25th,  Soilla  bifolia  and  Narcissus  maximus ;  26th, 
Nonnea  flavescens  ;   27th,  Ribes  sangnineum   and  Saxifraga   corio- 

hylla  ;  2Sth,  Narcissus  telamonius,  Epimedium  versicolor,  Erythro- 

ium  Dans-canis,  and  various    Hyacinths. — H.  W.   Mooee,    College 

otanic  Garden,  X)uhlin. 

Kensington  Gardens. — There  is  an  article  on  these  gardens 
in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  of  the  6th  inst.  displaying  more  correct 
knowledge  in  the  matter  than  is  usual  in  such  articles.  We  may, 
when  space  permits,  reprint  a  few  passages  which  seem  to  us  to 
merit  consideration. 


*  "Notes  of  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects  :  Report  1877."    Printed  by 
T.  P.   Newman,  Botolph  Lane,  Bastcheap. 

t  "  The  Preeaom  of  Science  in  the  Modern  State."  A  discourse  delivered  at 
he  Associatioa  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Munich,  by  Professor 
ndolph  Yirchow,  of  Berlin.      London  :  John  Murray. 

X  "Fruit  and  Bread  a  Scientific  Diet."  By  Gustav  Bchlickeysen.  Translated 
cm  the  German  by  M,  L,  Holbrook,  M.D.,  &c.  New  Torlj  :  M.  L.  Holbrook 
Co. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS-YAEIOUS. 

Winter  Nelis  Pears  Not  Ripening.— Ib  ilr.  Martin's  tree  (see  p.  196)  in  a 
good  situation?  IE  not,  he  should  remove  it  and  plant  it  against  a  south  wall 
No  fruit  tree  better  repays  good  culture  than  the  Winter  NeUs,  and  n  j  Pear 
surpasses  it  in  excellence.  Is  your  correspondent  certain  that  he  has  the  true 
sort  ?  With  me  it  never  fails  to  ripen.  My  tree  on  the  Qaince  stock  on  a  south, 
wall  is  covered  with  bloom  buds. — Johtt  GiBLAJfD,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Galium  MoUago  variegatum.— This  pretty  plant  I  found  in  Storey  Lane, 
leading  to  the  archbishoD's  residence  at  Addington,  near  Shirley,  Surrey.  I 
have  grown  it  for  years,  but  never  in  quantity  till  last  season.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  for  rockwork  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  very  striking  during 
the  winter  months,  and  when  in  bloom,  at  a  short  distance  off  it  seems  Ilka 
clouds  of  silver. — Wm.  Elliott, 

Varieties  of  Sedam  acre. — I  have  discovered  on  Mickleham  Downs,  in 
Surrey,  a  golden  variety  of  Seduoi  acre,  which  I  propose  to  call  S.  acre 
aureum,  and  another  S.  acre  pnmillum  variegatum.  They  are  bath  pigmy 
forms  of  this  charming  Stonecrop  I  have  also  a  Sadum  acre  found  on  the 
rocks  at  Torquay,  and  on  growing  the  Sarrey  and  Torquay  plants  I  find  that 
they  differ  widely  from  one  another.  Tue  Devonshire  variety  grows  much 
faster  than  that  from  the  Surrey  hills.  They  will  doubtless  be  good  subjects 
for  carpet  bedding  and  rockwork. — WiE.  ELLioTr,  Stapleford  Hall,  Notts. 

Musliro:)ms  in  Cellars.— Tm  would  oblige  me  very  much  if  you  would 
tell  me  wiother  Mushrooms  caa  be  grown  in  a  cellar  under  the  dwelling-house, 
the  mauiuo  being  first  of  all  sweetened  outside,  or  whethiT  disagreeable  fumes 
would  rise  into  the  house.  The  celar  ia  furnishei  with  a  ceiling.— Gr.  S.  M. 
[ilushrooms  have  been  grown  successfully  in  cellars  in  two  or  three  places 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  without  any  i 
consequences.] 
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*'  This  is  an  art 
Which,  does  mend  Nature :  chango  it  rather :  but 
Tub  Art  itself  is   H xivre." Shakespeare, 


THE    OPENING    OF    KEW    GAEDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Gakden. 

SiE, — The  memorial  which  you  reprinted  in  last  week's  Garden 
must,  I  am  sure,  have  surprised  most  of  your  readers.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  Kew  Gardens  by  medical  students,  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  more  definite  information  should 
be  given  upon  that  point ;  and  this  could,  of  course,  be  most 
satisfactorily  obtained  from  the  lecturers  at  the  various  medi- 
cal schools.  That  the  medical  students  of  London  can  got  the 
specimens  necessary  for  their  purpose  without  resorting  to 
Kew  Gardens,  is  certain ;  the  gardens  of  the  Koyal  Botanic 
Society  in  Regent's  Park,  and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
at  Chelsea,  are,  from  their  position,  more  readily  accessible  to 
the  majority  of  students,  and  it  is  from  these  gardens  that 
the  specimens  used  in  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  of 
several  of  the  medical  schools  are  supplied.  lb  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  compared  with  the  benefits  unostentatiously  con- 
ferred by  these  two  gardens  in  these  respects,  those  afforded 
by  Kew  have  been  insignificant. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  Kew  collections  cannot 
be  used  for  educational  purposes  during  the  time  that  they 
are  open  to  the  public,  I  can  state,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  such  use  has  repeatedly  been  made  of  them,  and  that 
without  the  interference  of  the  public  with  the  students,  or 
vice  versa.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  herbaceous  department" 
and  "  garden  of  medical  plants  "  are  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the  general  public ;  indeed,  the  herbaceous  ground,  from  its 
position,  escapes  the  notice  of  many  casual  visitors  to  the 
gardens,  while  others  find  the  long  rows  of  straight  narrow 
beds  far  from  interesting,  and  pass  through  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

If  it  be  really  desirable  that  the  gardens  should  remain 
closed  to  the  public  until  one  o'clock,  it  is  essential  that  some 
substantial  reasons  for  this  course  of  action  should  be  brought 
forward.  James  Britten. 

The  subscriptions    towards    meeting     the    expenses 

incurred  in  the  attempt  to  attain  the  opening  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens throughout  the  day  will  show  that  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  (as  the  Kew  authorities  and  their  few  supporters  would 
have  us  to  believe)  of  a  purely  local  character.  As  a  further 
proof  we  may  add  that  the  opposition  shown  to  those  desirous 
for  the  proposed  reform  by  the  Kew  officials  has  been  remarked 
and  freely  commented  upon  by  foreigners.  The  late  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  has  left  on  record  this  peculiarly  gratifying  fact  that, 
contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  many  persons,  the  privilege  of 
the  free  daily  admission  of  the  public  to  the  gardens,  grounds, 
plant  houses,  and  museums  has  been  rarely  abused.  This  ex- 
perience of  the  late  director  must  apply  with  equal  force  now 
that  Kew  is  under  the  directorship  of  his  son,  for  if  the  yearly 
number  of  visitors  is  greater  at  the  present  time  than  it  was 
then,  so  is  the  staff  in  like  pjcoportion.  That  the  British  public 
is  tractable  enough  is  abundantly  proved  by  Sir  W.  Hooker's 
evidence,  given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Authorised  edition  of 
the  Guide  to  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,"  dated  1876. 

In  The  Garden  Mr.  Croucher  effectually  disposed  of  the 
theory  that  scientific  work  would  be  prevented  by  the  earlier 
admission  of  the  public,  for,  as  he  tersely  remarks,  none  what- 
ever is  carried  on,  except  in  buildings  to  which  the  public  have 
not  access. 

The  statement  that,  if  the  gardens  are  opened  earlier,  the 
labourers  will  have  to  be  care-takers  during  the  morning  as 
well  as  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  another  set  of  care-takers 
will  be  required  to  attend  to  cultivation,  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  absurdly  exaggerated.  Only  on  busy  bank  holidays  do  the 
labourers  leave  their  ordinary  work  to  look  after  or  interfere 


with  the  public  in  any  way  whatever.  Except  on  the  days  just 
mentioned,  and  on  Sundays,  the  labourers  are  care-takers  in 
no  active  sense.  They  leave  at  6  p.m.  in  summer,  and  from 
then  until  8  p.m.  the  gardens  are  left  in  the  sole  charge  of  afew 
policemen,  nothwithstanding  the  large  number  of  visitors. 
Assuming  that  no  alteration  for  the  better  could  be  made  in 
the  present  arrangements  as  regards  the  number  and  duties  of 
the  staff  employed,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  very  little  extra 
money  would  be  required  to  fully  carry  out  the  proposed  reform. 
The  constables  and  gatekeepers  have  to  be  on  the  place  at  8  a.m., 
so  no  additional  expense  would  be  incurred  in  this  item,  as  a 
few  decent  labourers  could  perform  the  duties  of  the  gate- 
keepers (as  is  frequently  the  case  now)  during  the  hour  allowed 
for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  regards  policemen,  the 
case  is  somewhat  different,  but  the  three  extra  hours  daily  for 
six  or  eight  policemen  during  summer  and  half  that  number 
during  winter  could  not  amount  to  much,  and,  by  a  slight 
change,  this  amount  might  be  obtained  without  the  British 
taxpayer  having  to  contribute  an  additional  penny. 

The  movement  is  of  such  general  interest  and  importance 
that,  in  concluding,  I  can  only  hope  the  end  may  be  attained, 
as  it  need  not  involve  much,  if  any,  extra  expense,  and  as  scien- 
tific work  would  not  be  in  any  way  retarded. — "  A  Kew  Man." 

It  ia  Batisfactory  to   find   that   The    Garden   is  naing   its 

influence  to  get  Kew  Gardena  opened  thronghoat  the  day.  Many 
have  donbtlesa  been  put  to  great  inconvenience  through  their  being 
kept  shut  in  the  morning.  There  is  one  class  in  particular  who  are 
prevented  from  visiting  Kew,  on  this  account — I  mean  horticnlturista 
coming  from  the  country  to  attend  the  London  flower  shows.  Many 
gardeners  who  exhibit  in  London  would  often  have  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Kew  bad  they  been  able  to 
get  in  at  say  eleven  o'olock,  after  they  had  staged  their  exhibits,  and 
during  the  time  when  the  shows  are  closed  to  all  but  the  judges.  It 
has,  I  think,  been  said  that  suoh  people  may  gain  admittance  at  au 
earlier  hour  it  they  apply  to  the  authorities;  but  is  it  just  that 
people  for  whom  Kew  Gardens  have  most  interest,  and  who,  more 
than  any  other  class,  should  be  at  all  timea  admitted,  should  be 
obliged  to  ask  as  a  favour  what  they  are  entitled  to  aa  a  right  ?  As 
to  opening  the  houses  in  the  morning,  all  gardeners  know  that  it  there 
be  any  time  in  the  day  when  they  would  rather  open  their  houses  than 
another,  it  is  in  the  morning,  and  not  in  the  afternoon.  Long  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  watering  could  be  done. — W.  P. 

Aa  the  statements  of  the  Kew  authorities,  regarding  the  sup. 

posed  interference  of  the  publij  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
gardens,  have  been  refuted,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  give 
my  testimony,  so  far  aa  the  Museums  are  concerned,  against  the 
statements  in  the  Memorial  printed  in  The  Gakden  last  week. 
I  have  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  Museums,  during 
which  time  I  was  on  duty  from  six  to  six  in  summer  and  from 
dawn  to  dusk  in  winter,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  can  vouch  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  any  "  professor,  teacher  or  cultivator  of  natural  science  " 
brought  pupils  into  the  Museum  before  public  hours,  and  even  during 
public  hours  I  have  but  very  seldom  seen  anything  like  lessons  given. 
The  only  exception  is  the  course  of  lectures  given  to  the  young  gar. 
doners  by  the  Museum  Curator  from  8.45  to  9.15  during  the  summer 
mornings. — G.  Richards  (20  ijears  attendant  in  Museiims  at  Kew). 

Mr.  Jean  Sisley  writes  to  us  from  Lyons  saying  that  the 
excellent  Botanic  Garden  there  is  open  throughout  the  day 
without  any  reservation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  houses  when 
the  men  are  at  breakfast  for  one  hour.  We  have  already 
published  paragraphs  showing  that  the  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  gardens  are  also  open  to  the  public  early  in  the  day. 

As  a  type  of  the  "arguments"  used  against  the  opening  of  the 
gardens  at  Kew,  we  reprint  the  following  specimen  from  the  "  Journal 
of  Horticulture"  of  last  week  : — 

Meetings  have  been  held,  and  deputations  have  waited  on  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works ;  flowers  of  local  oratory  have  been  cultivated, 
and  the  "rights  of  the  people"  have  been  asserted,  as  they  ahoays  are 

WHEN    A    SMALL    SECTION    OF  THE    COMMUNITY    WANTS    TO    APPKOPRIATB 

PUBLIC  PiioPEiiTY  FOR  THEIR  OWN  BENEFIT.  The  Only  argument  we  have 
heard  in  favour  of  this  movement  is  that  some  speculating  builders  having 
formed  a  neighbourhood  along  the  road  between  Kew  and  Richmond, 
the  inhabitants  who  have  become  possessed  of  these  houses  are  endecuvcnir- 
ing  to  increase  their  value  by  adventitious  means,  and  these  are,  to  urge  the 
Government  to  open  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Kew  from  morning 
till  ndght,  that  these  people  and  their  domestics  may  disport  themselves 
at  the  national  expense.    Such  a  proposition,  even  at  first  sight,  seemn 
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monstrous,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  investigated  one  cannot  but  be  sur 
prised  at  the  presumption  which  these  people  are  capable  of.  It  is  known 
by  experience  that  groimds  like  those  at  Kew,  heautiful  as  they  are,  hive 
not  yet  had  the  soothing  and  hxmianisinrj  effect  on  the  British  rough  tluit 
optimists  think  they  have. 

"When  Kew  gardens,  like  other  national  botanic  gardens, 
are  open  to  the  publio  throughout  the  day,  the  above  may  be 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  gentle  and  logical  "  argu- 
ments "  wtiich  some  do  not  hesitate  to  print  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  this  national  garden  to  a  publio  who  support  it 
with  a  liberality  wholly  unparalleled.  Words  very  fitting  to 
support  the  insupportable ! 


Iris  reticulata  and  its  variety  Krelagei.— Here,  in  Derby- 
shire, Iria  reticulata  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  I  have  never  found  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  growing  it.  It  succeeds  well  in  almost  any 
situation,  although  when  grown  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position  its 
flowers  are  much  finer  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  bulbs 
increase  rapidly  if  left  in  the  ground  undisturbed.  I  have  now  three 
large  clumps  of  it  in  full  beauty,  containing  sixteen,  twelve,  and  nine 
blooms  respectively.  These  were  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and 
have  not  been  moved  or  disturbed  since.  A  single  bulb  which  I 
planted  in  187i  has  now  made  a  clump  which  this  spring  has  sis 
blooms.  The  variety  Iris  reticulata  Krelagei  comes  into  bloom  here 
about  ten  days  earlier  than  I.  reticulata,  to  which  it  is  decidedly 
inferior,  both  in  colour  and  size.  The  two  varieties  should  never  be 
planted  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  for  the  lovely  deep  violet 
of  I.  reticulata  does  not  harmonise  with  the  dull  Plum-colour  of  I. 
reticulata  Krelagei.— Hugo  Harpur  Crewe,  CalkeAhhey,  Deihy. 

There  are  among  Iris  reticulata  var.  Krelagei  different  strains, 

some  very  inferior,  others  just  as  good  or  even  better  than  the  type 
I.  reticulata.  In  a  strain  whioh  I  have  raised  from  seed  the  flowers 
of  the  former  are  rather  broader  in  all  their  parts,  and  the  purple  is 
just  as  bright,  only  of  a  reddish  hue.  Seedlings  vary,  and  I  have 
slightly  different  ones.  To  perpetuate  this  and  to  improve  the  pro- 
dace,  sowing  and  sowing  again  must  be  maintained.  I.  reticulata 
Krelagei,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  being  fourteen  days  earlier 
than  the  typical  form.  If  Mr.  MiUingtou  will  remind  me  in  June  next 
I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  him  some  of  my  bulbs  to  prove 
my  statement. — Max  Leichtlix,  Baden-Baden. 

Hydrocotyle  sibtborpioides. — This  is  an  interesting,  little- 
known,  hardy  trailer,  well  adapted  for  brackets  and  small  baskets. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  somewhat  resembles  Sibthorpia  europa>a,  but 
it  is  a  hardier  and  a  handsomer  plant.  The  leaves  are  crenated  and 
serrated  ;  they  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  are.  not,  like  those  of  the 
Sibthorpia,  produced  in  a  confused,  dense  manner.  This  sparseness 
of  foliage  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  every  one  of  its  pretty  leaves  has  an 
individuality  which  the  Sibthorpia  does  not  possess. — T.  Williams, 
Ormskirk. 

Spring  Bulbs  in  Rose  Beds. — For  several  seasons  we  have 
planted  our  bulbs  out,  after  having  flowered  them  in  pots,  in  beds,  and 
banks  of  Roses,  and  the  two  certainly  appear  to  advantage  together, 
as  the  bulbs  give  a  bright  cheerful  appearance  to  beds,  which  at  this 
season  would  be  nearly  bare.  As  the  Roses  are  pegged  down,  only 
the  strongest  young  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth  is  retained 
at  pruning  time,  and  the  Roses  may  be  set  at  tolerably  wide  distances 
apart,  which  allows  ample  space  for  a  few  clumps  of  Hyacinths, 
Narcissi,  or  Tulips,  while  a  good  margin  may  bo  allowed  for  an 
edging  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  or  Squills.  We  annually  top-dress, 
but  never  dig  the  beds,  and  the  bulbs  are  nearly  ripened  off  before 
the  shade  from  the  Roses  becomes  dense  enough  to  injuriously  affect 
them. — James  Gkoom,  Henham. 

Pampas  Grass  Plumes  from  California. — The  plumes  of  thi^ 
stately  Grass  were  sent  from  California  last  autumn  in  large  number^ 
to  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities.  Nothing  can  be  finer  in  the  way 
of  ornamental  Grasses  than  these  spikes,  about  3  ft.  long,  of  a  dense  wavy 
mass  of  silken  florets  and  hairs,  of  nearly  pure  white.  This  Grass  (Gyne- 
rium  argenteum)  is  dioecious,  the  pistillate  or  female  spikes  being  greatly 
inferior  to  the  stiiminate  in  size  and  silkiness,  so  much  so  that  some 
dealers  supposed  that  another  Grass  had  been  sent  to  them.  The  Pampas 
Grass  must  be  cultivated  largely  in  California,  probably  expressly  for 
these  plumes,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  sulphur  fumes, 
as  they  are  much  whiter  than  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere.  This  Grass 
is  scarcely  havdy  at  New  York,  though  it  may  usually  be  kept  through  the 
winter  by  giving  the  roots  a  covering.  A  cask  placed  over  the  clump, 
filled  with  leaves,  and  covered  with  boards  to  throw  off  rain,  makes  a  not 
very  sightly,  but  an  efficient  covering. — **  American  Agriculturist." 
[Messrs.  Hooper,  of  Covent  Garden,  have  had  some  of  these  spilces  of 
Ca'i'^ornian  Pamtias  Grass,  and  very  fine  they  were.l 
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Tritomas  and  Geums  in  March. — Tritoma  grandis,  which 
forms  such  a  noble  object  in  some  gardens  late  in  autumn,  is  now 
throwing  up  flower-spikes  freely  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting. 
This  is  remarkable,  considering  the  enormous  strength  which  it 
throws  into  Che  flower-stems  in  autumn.  It  is  a  most  valuable  plant, 
and  in  various  ways  distinct  from  all  other  Tritomas.  The  hybrid 
scarlet  Geums,  semi. double  and  single,  are  also  flowering  freely  in 
the  same  place.  They  are  young  plants,  which  always  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  flower  out  of  season  than  the  old  ones.  Among  the  fine, 
foliaged  hardy  plants  in  the  same  nursery  Eryngium  Serra,  with  'its 
large  rosette  of  handsome  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  is  now  very 
interesting. 

Pultenffia  rosea. — In  Messrs.  Rollissons'  nursery,  at  Tooting, 
there  is  just  now  a  good  display  of  this  new  and  interesting  hard, 
wooded  greenhouse  plant.  It  comes  from  the  Grampians  of  Victoria, 
where  it  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  5000  ft.  Its  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  ronnd  clusters  on  short.  Heath. like  branches,  are  of  a  bright 
rosy-lilac,  a  colour  altogether  distinct  among  PultenaBis,  most  of 
which  are  yellow.  As  a  greenhouse  decorative  plant  this  will,  when 
better  known,  doubtless  prove  a  general  favourite,  both  on  account  of 
its  dwarf,  bushy,  free-growing  habit  and  its  neat.  Pea-shaped  blos- 
soms, which  are  produced  in  profusion  for  several  months  in  succea- 
sioD. 

Iris  stylosa. — As  delicate  and  refine!  as  the  choicest  of 
Orchids  are  the  flowers  of  this  Iris  at  this  season.  We  find  them 
being  borne  freely  on  established  plants  in  several  London  gardens, 
and  nestling  among  thick  tufts  of  Grass-like  foliage,  they  remain 
partially  secure  from  frost  and  cold  cutting  winds.  Though  not 
an  attractive  plant,  on  account  of  its  Sowers  being  thus  hidden,  for 
furnishing  cut  blooms  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden,  tor  when 
mixed  with  even  the  most  delicate  fljwers  of  the  stove  or  Orchid  house, 
the  silky,  sky-blue  flowers  of  this  Iris  possess  a  charm  and  softness 
unequalled  by  perhaps  any  other  dower  of  the  same  colour. 

Coloured  Primroses. — We  have  received  some  lovely  hybrid 
Primroses  from  Mr.  Clapham,  Ramsdale  Bank,  Soarbro'.  Some  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  eye,  are  nearly  black  j  others 
are  crimson  laced  and  flaked  with  white  ;  and  some,  like  the  Poly- 
anthus, are  nari'owly  laced  with  yellow.  They  are,  however,  sent 
ohielly  to  show  that  Primroses  with  a  circular  outline  are  preferable 
to  those  that  have  deeply-lobed  flowers.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
forerunners  of  an  improved  race  of  Primroses. 

Th.e  Variegated  Comfrey. — This  plant  is  now  very  handsome, 
on  account  of  its  bold  and  striking  variegation.  At  present  the 
leaves  ai'e  all  in  rosettes  close  to  the  ground,  and  in  this  shape 
form  a  bright  ribbon  at  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting.  By.and-by 
the  stems  and  leaves  will  rise  and  form  a  larger  plant  as  the  spring 
advances,  and  afterwards  there  will  be  numerous  drooping  blue 
flowers  over  all.  In  short,  the  plant  may  be  used  with  excellent 
effect  in  the  garden  of  hardy  flowers,  although  generally  it  is  only 
seen  in  mixed  collections  of  Lardy  variegated  plants. 

Azalea  Kollissoni. — This  new  double-flowered  Azalea  is  now 
finely  in  bloom  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  R  lUisson  &  Sons,  who 
imported  it  from  the  mountains  of  Japan.  It  may  probably  prove  to 
be  havdy,  in  which  case  it  will  be  a  valuable  aquisition  for  border  or 
rockwork  planting.  It  s  of  very  dwarf  and  compact  growth,  having 
spreading  branches  and  small,  hairy  leaves.  The  flowers  are  about 
l.V  in.  across,  of  a  light  salmou-red  colour,  very  freely  produced,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  a  well-formed  Balsam.  It  received  a  first- 
class  certificate  last  summer  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  for  its  value  as  a  decorative  or  market  plant,  for  which  pur. 
pose  it  is,  when  well  known,  likely  to  find  general  favour. — 0.  W.  S. 

Cbionodoxa  Forbesi. — There  is  no  question  about  this  being 
quite  hardy.  It  is  now  in  bloom  with  me  in  a  cold  glazed  pit,  but  I 
gave  a  few  of  the  bulbs  whioh  Mr.  Maw  kindly  sent  me  to  my  cousin. 
Miss  Lovell,  who  planted  them  at  once  in  the  open  border  at  Calke 
Abbey,  near  Derby,  where  they  have  bloomed  freely  during  the  last 
week. — W.  Hakpur  Crewe. 

Aponogeton  distachyon  at  Tooting.  —  About  London, 
during  the  winter,  there  has  been  no  more  interesting  sight  than  the 
profuse  bloom  of  the  fragrant  Cape  Aponogeton.  In  the  open  air,  in 
Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,  myriads  of  its  handsome  flowers, 
with  a  scent  like  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  float  gracefully  on  the  water, 
and  long  and  most  graceful  fresh  green  leaves  lie  quite  flat  on  its 
surface.  In  the  midland  and  cold  districts  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
perfect  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  open  air,  to  grow  it  in  spring  or 
other  water  that  does  not  freeze ;  but  in  mild  districts  and  in 
the  south  of  England  this  is  not  needed.      In  Mr.  Parker's  nursery 
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where  it  grows  so  freely,  it  is  supplied  with  water  from  an  4  rtesian 
well,  oonduoted  into  the  reservoir  in  which  it  is  grown.  Where 
natural  sprioga  keep  a  pond  from  freezing  it  will  grow  well  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  with,  of  course,  a  little  care  in  starting  it. 
In  addition  to  its  blooming  throughout  the  winter  in  England  in  the 
open  air,  it  may  also  be  grown  and  flowered  well  as  a  pot  plant ;  in 
suitable  positions  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and  it 
may  be  well  flowered  in  an  inverted  bell-glass  in  a  room. 
.  •  Narcissus  maximus. — This  is  just  now  in  fine  condition  in  the 
College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  large  old  clumps  or  masses  of  it 
making  a  fine  show.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  plant,  and  deserves  all  the 
praise  given  it  in  The  Garden  of  last  year.  There  is  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Narcissi  here,  but  this,  to  my  taste,  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
— W.  D.  D. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  nivalis,  or  S.  nivalis  (Boiss),  is  a  rather 
showy  little  bulbous  plant,  just  now  in  flower.  Its  numerous  little 
bells  of  the  purest  white  contrast  beautifully  with  the  coerulean  blue 
of    S.  sibirica. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Iberis  semperflorens  about  liondon. — This  fine  old  plant, 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens,  is  now  in  flower  on  the  warm, 
light  soil  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting,  and  has  been  so  for 
some  time.  It  is  common  in  Southern  Europe,  but  scarce  with  us,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  having  perished  in  certain  soils  and  localities. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  in  all  mild  districts,  and  also  in  warm 
soils  on  banks  and  rock  gardens. 

Camellias  at  Chelsea. — The  large  Camellia  house  in  the  Exotic 
Nursery  is  just  now  well  worth  a  visit,  the  fine  specimens  which  it 
contains  being  fully  in  bloom.  All  the  best  known  sorts  are  here 
represented,  and  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  selection.  The  central 
path  through  the  house  is  gay  on  both  sides  with  profusely. flowered 
plants  of  Rhododendron  Early  Gem  and  the  while  Spirasa  Thunbergi 
placed  alternately. 

Psychot/ia  leucantha. — This  by  no  means  common  plant  is 
well  worth  growing,  for  the  sake  of  the  clusters  of  snowy-white 
blossoms  which  it  seldom  fails  to  produce,  even  on  small  plants.  A 
warm  greenhouse  temperature  suits  it  perfectly,  and  the  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  last  for  a  longtime, 
and  are  sweetly  scented.  They  might  be  used  before  they  are  fully 
expanded  in  place  of  Orange  blossoms. 

Coptis  orientalis. — This  rare  little  Japanese  plant  has  been  in 
flower  here  during  the  last  fortnight.  It  is  a  small  perennial,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  neither  very  showy  nor  conspicuous.  Their 
interest  consists  in  their  singularity ;  they  are  of  small  size,  white 
star-shaped,  five  or  six  in  an  umbel,  of  which  each  bush  produces 
several.  It  flowers  very  early  in  spring,  and  on  that  account  will  be 
found  useful. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Sarracenia  Drummoiidi  alba. — A  large  specimen  of  this 
Sarracenia  now  forms  an  attractive  feature  in  Mr.  Williams'  nnr. 
sery,  at  HoUoway.  It  is  furnished  with  no  fewer  than  fifteen  large, 
dark,  crimson  flowers,  which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  its  delicate 
white,  green-veined,  trumpet-like  pitchers. 

Monsieur  Naudin. — We  nave  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  our  friend,  M.  Naudin,  once  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  has  been 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  most  interesting  garden  at  Autibes, 
lately  given  to  the  State.  This  was  the  celebrated  garden  of  the 
late  M.  Thuret.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make  it  an  experimental  and 
botanical  garden,  which  will  be,  so  to  say,  a  branch  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  under  a  southern  sky. 

Dendrobium  superbiens. — The  longevity  of  the  flowers  of  this 
new  Dendrobe  is  remarkable,  blossoms  which  were  opened  on  plants 
in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery  on  Dec.  1  having  only  just  decayed.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  plants  of  it,  if  kept  in  a  moderately  cool 
dry  temperature,  would  be  attractive  objects  for  at  least  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  this  during  a  season  when  good  flowering  plants  are 
in  most  request. 

Medinilla  magnifica. — This  well-known  stove  plant  is  seldom 
met  with  in  really  good  condition,  but  it  is  well  worth  all  the  trouble 
it  is  necessary  to  bestow  upon  it  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection.  Grown  in  a  warm,  moist  temperature,  and  kept 
free  from  insects,  large  specimens  of  it  in  the  HoUoway  nurseries, 
loaded  with  massive,  pendent  clusters  of  rose-coloured  blossoms, 
rank  among  the  most  attractive  objects  of  the  stove. 

Orchids  at  Clapton. — The  Orchid  houses  in  Messrs.  Lows' 
nursery  are  just  now  very  attractive,  thousands  of  plants  of  the 
choicest  kinds  of  Orchids  being  in  full  bloom.  These  include  re- 
markably  floriferous  examples  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D. 
crassinode,  and  the  slender,  free. flowering,  delicate  sulphur-coloured 
D.  lutecium.  A  house  devoted  to  the  charming  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  contains  many  plants  furnished  with  handsome  spikes  of 
sweet-scented,  beautifully-spotted  bloesoms  of  that  Odontoglossam ; 


whilst  the  PhalEonopsis  house,  of  which  we  made  mention  some  weeks 
back,  is  now  a  grand  feature.  Thousands  of  plants  of  these  attrac- 
tive Orchids  in  full  bloom  represent  a  miniature  meadow  of  waving, 
butterfly -like  blossoms.  The  kinds  now  in  bloom  consist  chiely  of 
P.  rosea,  amabilis,  and  Schilleriana.  P.  grandiflora  is  nearly  over, 
but  there  still  remain  a  few  of  its  large,  ivory-white  blossoms  to  set 
off  flowers  consisting  of  other  colours  to  advantage,  and  thus  render 
the  whole  more  interesting. 

Two  New  Roses. — Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  the  Manor  Farm 
Nursery,  near  Salisbury  (I  cannot  write  the  word  without  a  very  sad 
regret  that  we  Eosarians  shall  see  no  more  at  our  congresses  a 
brother,  whom  we  all  of  us  loved  as  a  true  florist  and  a  good  man^ 
John  Keynes),  sends  me  two  Rosebuds,  which  inspire  me  with  hope, 
ful  admiration.  The  one  is  a  new  Hybrid  Perpetual,  called  Mabel 
Morrison,  in  wood  and  foliage  closely  resembling  the  Baroness  Roths- 
child, from  which  Rose  it  is  said  to  be  a  sport,  but  having  flowers  of 
a  pure  white,  not  showing  until  autumn  the  pink  complexion  of 
mamma.  Mabel  Morrison  promises  to  be  a  precious  acquisition  in 
our  present  dearth  of  really  white  Roses,  larger  than  Madame 
Laoharme,  and  more  reliable  and  hardy  than  Niphetos.  The  Rose  was 
raised  by  a  zealous  florist,  Mr.  Joseph  Broughton,  of  Leicester.  The 
other  Rose  is  from  sunny  Prance,  bought  by  Mr.  Bennett  from  Madame 
Ducher,  of  Lyons,  and  has  that  marvellous  combination  of  colours 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Tea-scented  class— a  soft  apricot-yellow  flushed 
with  rose.  Madame  Welch  seems  to  me  to  have  charms  equal  to  those 
of  Catherine  Mermet ;  and  "  what  can  mortal  wish  for  more  ?" — 
S.  Reynolds  Hole. 

The  Spring  Snowflake. — A  dozen  years  ago  it  was  a  rarity  to 
see  a  flower  of  this  in  the  choicest  private  collection  of  hardy 
plants;  now  it  begins  to  be  somewhat  plentiful,  and  it  is  very  pro. 
bable  that  it  will  some  day  be  a  greater  favourite  than  the  Snowdrop. 
It  deserves  to  be  so  from  its  handsome  rich  green  leaves,  larger 
flowers,  and  freedom  and  vigour  when  established.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  fine  hardy  plants  which  are  never  valued,  owing  to  being  too 
frequently  seen  in  a  weak  state.  When  well  established  in  rich,  free 
soil,  as  it  now  is  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Weybridge,  it  is  unsur. 
passed  for  beauty  among  the  many  spring  fiowers  that  now  adorn 
our  garden.  At  Heatherbank  it  is  so  vigorous,  that  the  stems 
frequently  bear  two  flowers  each. — "  Field." 

Erica  melanthera. — Though  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest  Heaths 
which  we  possess,  yet,  singular  to  say,  it  is  not  grown  in  such  quan. 
titles  as  many  other  kinds.  Either  in  the  form  of  small  plants  or 
as  specimens  it  never  fails,  under  good  culture,  to  produce  a  pro. 
fusion  of  small,  puoe-coloured  flowers  with  black  anthers;  the 
blossoms,  too,  last  in  perfection  for  a  very  long  time  both  on  the  plants 
and  in  a  cut  state,  in  which  the  long  feathery  sprays  are  effective 
when  judiciously  introduced  amongst  light-coloured  flowers.  Moreover, 
the  cutting  of  the  flowers  does  not  injure  the  plant  in  the  least,  but 
rather  improves  it  by  rendering  it  more  bushy.  A  few  good  speci- 
mens of  it  mav  now  be  seen  in  several  gardens  round  London. 

Laurels  ;in  Ireland. — Everyone  seems  to  me  to  write  about 
Squills  and  Primroses  being  in  flower,  but  no  one  has  a  word  to  say 
about  Laurels.  Mine  are  like  forest  trees,  and  this  year,  being  so 
exceptionally  mild,  they  have  blossomed  like  the  Portugal  Laurel, 
and  given  us  the  glory  of  summer  in  the  beginning  of  March.  I  can 
imagine  nothing  more  beautiful  than  their  creamy  inflorescence, 
backed  up  by  the  large,  shining  leaves.  The  flowering  of  the  Laurel 
does  not,  however,  occur  often  with  ns^onoe  in  a  dozen  years,  per. 
haps. — J.  M.  Barry,  Mocollup  Castle,  Lismore. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea.— There  is  now  a  fine  display  of  blossom  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Orchid  houses.  Specimens  of  the  attractive  Den. 
drobium  Wardianum,  suspended  from  the  root,  and  furnished  with 
pseudo-bulbs  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  beset  with  richly-tinted 
blossoms,  make  an  effective  feature  ;  D.  crassinode,  grown  in  small 
baskets,  is  -likewise  furnished  with  short,  stout,  pseudo.bulbs,  also 
laden  with  blossoms.  There  are,  too,  large  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  bearing  great  branching  spikes  of  sweetly- 
scented  blossoms.  Associated  with  them  are  well-flowered  plants  of 
0.  Andersonianum  and  a  very  beautiful  Odontoglossum  named  Jen. 
ningsi,  which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  0.  gloriosum.  This  has 
well-fiowered  blossoms  with  whitish  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with 
rich  brown.  In  addition  to  these,  several  specimens  of  the  chocolate 
and  golden-flowered  0.  triumphans,  and  the  chaste,  small,  ivory, 
white-flowered  0.  pulchellum  are  also  flowering  abundantly.  Odonto. 
glossum  roseum  bears  small,  red,  star-like  blossoms,  and  Masdevallia 
Chimsera  is  bearing  numbers  of  its  peculiar-looking  blossoms. 

Speciea  of  Amaryllids. — We  understand  that  a  premium  will 
be  offered  by  some  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
species  of  the  Order  Amaryllidaoese,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 
shortly  given.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  beautiful  and  varied 
race  of  plants  should  be  brought  together  if  only  for  scientific  pur. 
poses,  as  much  confusion  still  exists  amongst  them. 
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NOTES  FEOM  KBW. 
Hardy  Plants. — Brythroninra  giganteum,  a  yellow  Dog's-tooth 
Violet  from  Western  America,  which  flowers  a  little  later  than  its 
European  congener,  the  common  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  is  a  very  showy  - 
and  desirable  plant,  although  its  foliage  is  not  so  pretty  as  that  of  | 
the   European  species.      The  earliest  of  the   Tulips   appears  to  be 
Tulipa  praacox,  from  the  south  of  Europe  ;  the  flowers  are  very  hand- 
some, scarlet  blotched  with  blackish. purple  and  yellow.     Anemone 
pavonina,  from   the   Mediterranean   regions,   is   very  attractive  on 
account  of  its  brilliant  red  flowers.     Another  Wind-flower,  A.  Nut- 
talliana,  from  North  America,  resembles  the  Pasque-flower,  A.  Pul- 
satilla, of  the  limestone  pastures  and  chalk  downs  of  England,  but  is 
rather  more  shaggy -looking  than  that  species,  and  has  flowers  a  trifle 
paler  in  colour.     Draba  aizoides,  the  British  yellow-flowered  Whitlow 
Grass,  is  a  charming  little  rock  plant,  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  height. 
A  nearly-allied  species,  D.  Aizoon,  from  Carintbia,  has  larger  leaves, 
bnt  is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  last  named.     Dentaria  digi- 
tata  is  another  very  handsome,  dwarf.   Cruciferous  perennial,  the 
large,  rosy-purple  flowers  being  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the 
light  green  leaves.     This  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  is  infinitely 
more   beautiful  than   the   common  Coral-root,  D.  bulbifera,  of  the 
woods  and  copses  of   some  of  our   southern   counties.      Soldanella 
alpina  is  a  very  charming  Alpine  ;   its  small,  firm,  round  leaves  and 
numerous  peduncles  bearing  each  two  or  three  drooping,  beautifully, 
fringed,   blue   flowers,   combine   to   render   this   one   of    the    most 
elegant    of    rock    plants.      Amongst    Primroses    the    prettiest    are 
P.  nivalis,  with  large,  umbellate   heads  of  white  flowers  ;  P.   mar. 
ginata,  with  mealy  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  light  purple  colour;  and 
P.  Dinyana,   with   smaller,    bright    reddish-purple   flowers.      Three 
species  of  Leopard's-bane  are  worthy  of  special  mention,  on  acoouut 
of  their  beauty  and  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  grown.     The 
earliest  of  these  European  Composites  is  Doronicum  caucasioum,  the 
large,   bright   yellow   flowers   of  which   are   very   conspicuous.     D. 
Pardalianohes  is  a  rather  taller  grower,  and  D.  austriacnm,  which 
flowers  next  to  D.  caucasicum,  is  also  rather  larger  than  that  speoies. 
All  these  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  and  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  wild  garden,  as  they  flourish  well  under  trees.    Indeed, 
D.    Pardalianohes    is   thoroughly   naturalised    in    several   places   in 
Britain.     The  smallest   oE  all   the   Hoop-petticoat   Narcissus   is   N. 
nivalis,  which  has  been   bearing  its  miniature  yellow  blossoms  for 
a  week  or  more  past.    N.  juncifolius  var.  rupicola  is  a  very  rare  plant 
in  collections;  it  is  also  a  small  grower,  and  differs  from  the  type  in 
its  lesser  size,  and  also  in  the  lobed,  not  truncated,  corona.     Aspho- 
delus  acaulis  is  very  pretty  and  uncommon.     Its  large,  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  borne  on  a  dense,   umbellate,  very  shortly-stalked  head, 
nestling  in  the  tnf  t  of  rush-like  leaves.  Daphne  Blagayana,  a  native  of 
Carniola,  is  a  most  desirable  rock  plant.     The  good-sized  flowers  are 
produced  in  umbels,  are  deliciously  fragrant,  creamy-white  in  colour, 
and  the  anthers,  reaching  to  the  mouth  of   the  tube,  form  a  fine 
yellow  eye,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  plant.     The  blue  and 
white  Grape  Hyacinths  (Muscari  botryoides  and  M.  botryoides  alba) 
are  too  pretty  to  be  passed  over  without  mention.     Bulbocodium 
vernum,  from  Spain,  is  a  beautiful  littlo  bulbous  plant,  with   purple, 
Colchicum.like  flowers.     This,  which  seems  to  like  a  sandy  loam  and 
to  object  to  strong,  clayey  soils,  is  worthy  of  careful    cultivation. 
Nonnea  lutea  is  a  free-flowering  little  annual  from  South  Russia  ;  its 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  the  early  period 
at  which  it  blooms  ought  to  secure  it  a  place  in  the  flower  garden, 
where  it  will  sow  itself  and  hold  its  own  without  becoming  a  weed. 
Cardamine  trifolia,  a  bitter  Cress,  with  trifoliate  leaves  and  upright 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  is  well  worth  growing.     The  Man. 
drake  has  played  too  important  a  part  in  popular  superstition  for  any 
species  of    Mandragora  to  be  passed  over.     M.  vernalis  is  now  in 
flower  ;  the  entire,  lance-shaped  leaves  spring  from  the  summit  of  a 
very  short  stem,  and  the  flower-stalks,  springing  from  amongst  the 
leaves,  bear  each  a  solitary  flower,  greenish,  tinged  with  dull  purple. 
Two  Fritillarias  conclude  our  list  of  hardy  plants.     F.  liliacea  has  (at 
Kew)  single-flowered  stems,  about  6  in.  in  height,  and  greenish-purple 
flowers ;  it  come  from  California  and  Nevada.  E.  crassifolia,  from  the 
mountain  regions  of  Armenia,  is  a  still  smaller  speoies  than  the  last, 
and  has  dull  purplish-red  flowers. 

Indoor  Plants. — The  most  interesting  of  the  greenhouse  plants 
are  those  mentioned  below.  The  Jessamine  -  flowered  Rhodo- 
dendron, R.  jasminiflorum,  introduced  many  years  ago  to  this 
country  from  Mount  Ophir,  in  Malacca,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through 
their  collector,  Mr.  T.  Lobb,  is  a  very  elegant  species,  and  one  emi. 
nently  adapted  for  greenhouse  work,  as  it  flowers  freely  in  a  youug 
state.  The  pure  white  flowers,  to  which  the  anthers  form  a  sort  of 
red  eye,  are  produced  in  large  heads,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
long,  straight  tube  and  salver-shaped  limb.  The  Snowball  tree,  the 
cultivated  variety  of  the  British  Viburnum  opulus,  is  an  extremely 
pretty  object  when    forced,  and  vies  with   many   rarer   and    more 


expensive  plants  which  are  used  for  similar  purposes.  Pyras  Malua 
var.  floribunda  also  forces  readily,  and  its  beautiful  red  buds  contrast 
well  with  the  fully-opened  white  flowers.  Lonicera  semperflorena 
var.  minor  is  a  very  attractive  and  desirable  rafter  plant  for  the 
cool  conservatory ;  its  fine  red  flowers  are  very  freely  produced. 
Adenandra  umbellata,  a  most  charming  Rutaoeous  shrub,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  flowers  nearly  1  in.  in  diameter,  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  reddish  line  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
five  petals.  Xerotes  longitolia,  a  peculiar  New  Holland  plant, 
has  long,  toothed,  somewhat  Grass-like  leaves  and  panicles  of 
orange-yellow  flowers,  which  exhale  a  strong  Vinous  odour,  similar 
to  that  of  the  yellow  Water  Lily  ;  this  Sedge. like  herb  ought  to  grow 
well  in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  positions  in  most  of  our  southern 
counties.  Bomarea  Caldasi  is  a  very  handsome  Cape  climber,  with 
large  umbels  of  orange. red  flowers,  minutely  spotted  with  black. 
Beschorneria  Tonelli  is  an  Agave-like  Amaryllid  from  Mexico,  but 
its  long  tubular  flowers,  being  greenish  in  colour,  are  not  nearly  so 
handsome  as  those  of  B.  yuccoides  or  B.  tubiflora.  The  preceding  may 
be  seen  in  the  Succulent  House  (No.  5). 

Orchids. — Of  these  the  following  are  amongst  the  best  not 
previously  noted: — Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  from  Ecuador,  is 
very  beautiful ;  its  lance-shaped  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white 
spotted  with  brown  and  the  lip  is  yellow.  0.  Rossi  is  a  smaller 
species  from  Mexico  ;  the  whitish  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  is 
nearly  hidden  by  largo  brown  spots  ;  the  petals  are  white,  except  at 
the  base  ;  the  base  of  the  lip  is  yellow,  the  remainder  being  white  ; 
the  column  is  of  a  purplish  colour.  Notylianuptialis  is  a  rare  species 
from  tropical  America  ;  it  much  resembles  a  small  AngrDeoum  in 
habit,  and  bears  its  little,  whitish  flowers  in  dense,  pendulous  ra. 
cemes  about  6  in.  in  length.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  introduced 
from  Moulmein  by  Messis.  Veitch  some  years  ago,  is  like  D,  densi. 
florum  in  habit,  but  is  a  stronger  grower  than  that  species  ;  the  lip 
is  a  rich  golden-yellow,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower  being 
white.  D.  superbum,  generally  known  under  its  garden  name 
macranthum,  is  a  vigorous  plant  with  large,  showy,  purplish  flowers, 
which,  however,  emit  a  disagreeable  scent.  D.  Kingianum  is  a  small 
Australian  species  with  rosy-purple  flowers. — t 


Solanums  and  Mice. — Mice  have  a  particular  fondness  for  the 
berries  of  the  Solanum,  but  as  soon  as  their  depredations  are  dis- 
covered I  have  checked  them  in  the  case  of  standard  plants  by  putting 
a  collar  made  of  cardboard  half-way  up  the  stem,  beyond  which  they 
could  not  pass.  In  the  case  of  bush  plants  the  simple  expedient  of 
placing  them  upon  inverted  pots,  so  as  to  elevate  them  several  inches 
above  the  pots  of  the  surrounding  plants,  proved  to  be  an  effectual 
bar  to  their  incursions.  Of  course  traps  were  not  neglected.  The 
old  figure  4-  trap  is  one  of  the  best  in  my  experience,  and  it  can  be 
made  in  five  minutes  or  so. — -A.  D. 

The  New  Zealand  Flax  for  Tying. — The  leaves  of  Phormium 
tenax  (the  Flax  Lily  of  New  Zealand)  constitute  one  of  the  best 
materials  which  we  have  for  tying  plants.  It  is  superior  to  bast  or 
Raffia  Grass,  and,  being  green,  is  not  unsightly.  The  New  Zealand 
FJax  grows  freely  in  any  rich  loam  to  the  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  as  they  are  wanted  for 
use.  They  split  freely,  as  fine  as  thread  and  almost  as  strong.  The 
plant  is  very  ornamental,  and  some  of  its  variegated  forms  are 
extremely  bePjUtiful ;  it  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience  to  have 
a  plant  growing  in  the  herbaceous  border  from  which  a  few  leaves 
have  only  to  be  cut  to  supply  oneself  with  a  goad  tying  material 
which  costs  nothing. — James  Pi^'k. 

Dwarf  Sedums.— Mr.  Elliott  seems  (see  p.  232)  to  be  unaware 
that  there  is  already  in  existence  a  variety  known  as  S.  acreaureum. 
What  is  so  generally  grown  as  the  golden. tipped  Stonecrop  is  thus 
named  in  plant  lists,  and  has  been  so  for  these  past  ten  years.  Sedum 
acre  elegans  has  silver  variegation,  but  with  this  variety  the  pale 
colour  is  not  limited  to  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  generally  marks 
all  the  new  growth.  It  is  a  very  pretty  kind,  and  is  best  in  summer, 
the  golden-tipped  form  being  in  great  beauty  in  winter  and  spring. 
Curiously,  although  both  of  these  kinds  are  assumed  to  be  sports  from 
Sedum  acre,  which  blooms  so  freely,  yet  neither  of  these  flower. 
Sedum  acre  elegans,  silver  variegated;  glaucum,  silvery  glaucous; 
and  lydium,  deep  green,  are  the  best  known  kinds  for  carpet  bedding, 
and  are  more  useful  than  any  tender  plants. — A.  D. 

Wild  Cucumbers.— M.  Naudin,  who,  it  is  well  known,  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Cucumber  family,  asks  us  to  state  that  he  will 
be  very  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who,  living  in  hot 
countries,  happen  to  meet  with  any  of  the  family  growing  in  a  wild 
state,  if  they  would  send  him  ripe  seeds  of  the  same.  His  address 
for  the  future  will  be  Villa  Thuret,  Antibes,  France.  This  climate 
for  the  growth  of  the  CuourbitaceEB  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 
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CUTTING  DOWN  LILIES  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 
"  I  AM  surprised  that  anyone  should  say  that  Lily  bulbs  do  not 
suffer  from  being  oat  down  in  full  bloom.  We  have  found  that  the 
bulbs  are  injured  or  killed  outright  just  in  proportion  to  the  time  at 
which  cutting  down  ia  performed."  This  is  what  Mr.  0.  M.  Hovey, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  says  (see  p.  196)  with  reference  to  my  remarks  of 
an  opposite  nature  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  communi- 
cation from  the  New  World,  and  hope  they  may  continue,  but  Mr. 
Hovey's,  at  present,  does  not  throw  much  light  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  may  recollect  that  in 
October  last  (see  p,  375)  I  said  :  "  On  Saturday,  the  30th  of  June,  I 
lifted  several  clumps  of  L.  candidum  when  they  were  in  full  bloom, 
having  previously  cut  oS  the  stems  with  the  flowers.  As  I  had  to 
leave  home  on  the  following  Monday  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  I  placed 
them  in  a  basket  in  my  tool.honse  for  farther  examination.  On  my 
return  home,  towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  I  took  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  basket  and  re-planted  them,  as  I  had  noticed  amongst  them 
some  interesting  specimens.  Considering  that  these  bulbs  had  been 
taken  up  while  the  parent  bulbs  were  in  full  bloom,  and  that  they 
had  been  out  of  the  ground  more  than 
six  weeks,  they  were  in  very  good 
condition ;  the  parent  bulbs  were, 
however,  very  much  decayed.  This  I 
expected,  for  as  the  parent  bulbs 
had  bloomed  once — all  that  Nature 
requires — nothing  remained  for  them 
but  to  decay  and  die.  In  about  a 
fortnight  after  I  had  re-planted  the 
new  bulbs  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
the  green  tafts  shooting  up  above  the 
ground.  Allowing  the  specimens, 
which  I  had  replanted  separately,  to 
grow  for  another  fortnight,  I  again 
took  them  up,  when  I  found  them  to 
be  in  as  strong  and  healthy  a  condi- 
tion as  any  other  Lilies  of  the  season. 
The  other  bulbs  that  I  had  lifted  and 
re-planted  at  the  same  time  were, 
when  X  left  home  a  few  days  ago, 
growing  as  strongly,  if  not  stronger, 
than  those  that  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed at  all.  In  addition  to  "what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  a  nurseryman,  whose 
grounds  are  near  London,  is  in  the 
habit  of  growing  thousands  of  Lilies 
for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  as  a  mar. 
ketable  commodity.  After  having  cut 
oS  ail  the  flowers,  he  lifts  the  bulbs, 
and  after  gathering  all  the  offsets  for 
stock,  as  he  calls  it,  he  re-plants  the 
bulbs.  This  he  does  annually,  and  I 
have    never  seen  a   better   show    of 

bloom.      Mr.  Hovey   says  that  he  is 

surprised  that  anyone  should  say  that      , 
Lily  bulbs  do   not  suffer  from  being 

cut  down   in  full  bloom.      I  hope   he   will   look  out    for   my  next 

paper  on   another  part  of  the  subject,  because  I  think  his  surprise 

will  be  somewhat  increased,  but  not,  I  trust,  in  an  unbelieving  way. 

Assizes,  Western  Circuit.  Dunedin. 

Being  "  all  curiosity  "  to  know  "  Dunedin's  "  discovery  with 

regard  to  Lily  bulbs,  which  he  promises  to  let  as  know  shortly,  I 
venture  to  suggest  meanwhile  (though  I  feel  myself  reminded  that 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread)  that,  in  default  of  a  better 
word,  the  term,  "rhizomatousbulb"  might  best  explain  the  somewhat 
contradictory  characterislics  of  what  have  hitherto  simply  been 
called  Lily  bulbs.  Some  Lilies,  notably  L.  pardalinum,  are  so 
markedly  rhizomatous,  that,  while  the  scales  decay  after  one  year, 
the  root-stock  and  base  of  the  decayed  scales  remain  for  at  least 
three  years  (I  have  not  observed  this  bulb  for  a  greater  length  of 
time).  In  one  instance  the  root-stock,  growing  horizontally,  divided 
into  two  equal  parts,  the  two  ends  clothed  with  scales  being  still 
joined  by  a  fresh  and  succulent  stem.  This  Lily,  then,  is  neither  a 
simple  bulb,  nor  does  it  die  and  renew  itself  entirely  even  in  two  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  last  week  I  found  the  young  growth  from  a 
bulb  of  L.  testaceum  actually  growing  up  inside  the  decayed  flower- 
stalk  of  last  year,  and  blanched  in  consequence.  This  points  clearly 
to  the  upward  and  unbroken  growth  from  the  core  of  last  year,  which 
was  so  exactly  under  the  flower-stem  of  last  year  as  not  to  have 


swerved  in  the  least  to  one  side  or  the  other.  In  this  hybrid  the 
scales  of  more  than  one  season's  growth  are  visible  in  autumn  very 
distinctly  if  a  bulb  be  mutilated  one  year  and  examined  the  next 
autumn.  In  a  third  instance  there  appears  to  be  a  total  change  both 
of  scales  and  core  in  a  year's  time.  L.  Martagon  dalmaticam,  there- 
fore,  seems  to  justify  some  of  "  Dunedin's"  remarks,  but  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  if  he  can  find  a  term  that  will  satisfy  both  himself  and 
his  fellow  searchers  after  truth.  The  different  ways  of  reproduction 
in  Lilies  are  so  marked  that  alone  it  would  afford  subject  matter  for 
endless  remarks  and  controversy.  I  will  therefore  content  myself 
with  offering  a  name  that  seems  somewhat  to  express  the  true  nature 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  recognised  by  the  name  of  Lily  bulb. 

B.  H.  W. 
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HARDY  PRIMULAS. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  year  as  far  as  this  charming 
family  of  hardy  plants  is  concerned,  as  all  the  earlier  kinds  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  many  others  are  following  in  close  succession.  We 
have  here  single  and  double  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  in  many  forms, 
and  Auriculas  single  and  double,  all  of  which  largely  come  under  the 
head  of  florists'  flowers,  and  are  very  different  from  the  kinds  that 
have  distinctive    botanical    appella- 

tiona.     The  Japanese  Primula  amoena 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Prim- 
roses,  both  as  regards  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  already  this  has  proved 
the  most  fertile  in  the  production  of 
kinds  from  seed.  In  addition  to  the 
dozen  sorts  of  seedling  Primroses  now 
being  sent  out,  we  have  as  many  new 
and  very  charming  kinds  raised  by  an 
eminent  amateur  cultivator,  Mr. 
James  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  and 
I  have  further  some  forty  seedlings 
that  will  flower  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  so  that  the  amoena  section  pro. 
misea  to  excel  the  Chinese  species  in 
the  production  of  variety,  and  ia  at 
the  same  time  mnch  easier  grown. 
Just  aa  the  Chinese  Primula  has  done 
its  winter's  work  the  Japan  form 
ocmes  in  and  takes  its  place  admir. 
ably  as  a  greenhouse  decorative 
plant.  Earliest  of  all  these  hardy 
Primulas  to  flower  are  the  Himalayan 
P.  denticulata  and  P.  purpurea,  both 
beautiful  forms  for  the  greenhouse  or 
the  open  ground,  but  one  is  reluctant 
to  subject  such  very  charming  flowers 
to  the  uncertainties  of  our  climate, 
except  in  some  sheltered  position. 
P.  'purpurea  differs  from  P.  denti- 
culata in  having  leaves  of  a  darker 
tint  and  with  smoother  edges,  and  in 
producing  trusses  of  flowers  of  a 
rather  deeper  tint ;  but  both  are 
equally  beautiful,  and  should  cer. 
tainly  have  a  place  in  every  garden. 
Both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground  the  beautiful  snow, 
white  P.  nivalis  is  in  full  bloom,  and  a  lovely  gem  it  is.  It  ia 
the  earliest  of  all  the  Auricula  section,  and  is  one  of  the  moat 
distinctive.  In  order  to  have  P.  nivalis  in  all  its  beauty,  several 
plants  of  it  should  be  placed  in  a  12.in.  pan  and  be  dressed  over 
with  Moss ;  it  then  resembles  balls  of  snow  cushioned  with  green.  P. 
intermedia,  just  expanding  its  flowers,  is  a  desirable  companion  to 
P.  nivalis  ;  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  deep  rich  purple  hue  of  the 
flowera  of  the  former  ia  most  striking.  Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  these  Auricula  Primulas  ia  P.  marginata,  also  just  in  bloom; 
the  flowera  resemble  in  shape  an  inverted  bell  of  a  pale  purple  bue. 
The  foliage  of  this  kind  ia  singularly  pleasing,  the  leaves  being  very 
farinose,  and  in  some  the  edges  are  distinctly  marked  with  white. 
P.  villosa  has  small  hairy  leaves  that  have  serrated  edges,  and  the 
flowera  are  small  and  of  a  pale  reddish.purple  colour.  This  has  just 
expanded,  aa  have  aUo  the  flowers  of  the  Liliputiau  P.  minima,  a 
very  charming  kind  that  does  not  too  freely  flower,  and  should  there- 
fore  be  all  the  more  cared  for.  P.  integrifolia,  a  kind  even  more 
minute  than  P.  minima,  ia  about  to  flower  thia  year  for  the  fi  rat  time; 
it  has  hitherto  refused  to  blossom.  I  have  also  some  unnamed  seed, 
ling  Alpine  varieties  just  beginning  to  flower  that  promise  to  be  very 
pretty,  and  a  couple  of  named  varieties  of  P.  intermedia— Portia 
and  Minstrel— sent  out  a  few  years  ago.     Of  powdered  kinds,  tha 


1  the  open  air  ia  summer,  with  Acanthus 
n  the  foreground. 
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pretty  P.  farinoea  is  jnst  about  to  open  its  little  trusses  of  bloom, 
and  the  stroDgcr-growiug  P.  vertirillata,  eometimes  called  P.  abyp. 
sinica,  will  be  in  bloom  in  a  few  days.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  P. 
amoena  are  in  flower,  and  all  will  be  so  in  a  week  or  two  ;  but  April 
is  ihe  great  month  for  these  kinds.  P.  Munroi  ia  just  pushing  up  its 
leafage  from  the  crowns  that  have  been  dormant  through  the  winter; 
and  a  variety  of  stronger  growth,  that  I  anticipate  will  be  identical 
with  one  recently  figured  as  P.  nivalis  tarkestanioa,  promises  to  suc- 
ceed it.  A.  D. 


Daisies  from  Seed. — We  find  these  to  be  extremely  useful  for 
edgings,  or  as  a  front  row  in  ribbon  borders.  I  retain  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  beautiful  effects  obtained  at  Cliveden  by  means  of 
these  little  hardy  flowers.  But  hitherto  I  must  confess  that  the 
results  obtained  from  plants  raised  from  seed  have  not  been  en. 
couraging,  so  large  a  percentage  of  them  having  single  flowers, 
althongh  the  seed  has  been  procured  from  the  best  source.  Thi3, 
however,  need  not  deter  anyone  from  having  Daisies,  as  they  are 
cheap  plants  to  boy,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  division.  I 
would  recommend  that  seedlings  be  proved  in  some  trial  ground 
before  they  are  used  for  bedding  purposes. — James   Groom,  Henliam. 

Anemone  fulgens  Lifted  and  Unlifted. — Mr.  Smith's  latest 
remarks  (see  p.  200)  respecting  this  Anemone  exhibit  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  lay  down  strict  rules  as  to  the  cultivation  of  any 
given  hardy  plant  in  many  and  various  localities.  In  his  case  the 
soil  and  climate  are  moist,  and  the  roots  are  in  danger  of  rotting  if 
left  in  the  open  ground.  Here,  where  the  rainfall  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  the  atmosphere  and  soil  are  seldom  excessively  wet,  the 
roots  thrive  well  in  the  ground,  and  are  far  better  there  than  if  they 
were  lifted  and  stored  in  the  best  possible  way.  Except  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  for  business  purposes,  I  should  recom. 
mend  that  the  roots  be  not  lifted  too  often,  or  if  necessary  for  bed- 
ding  they  should  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  of  soil,  when  the  plants 
would  suffer  but  little.  Even  scarlet  garden  varieties  of  the 
Anemone  that  have  been  untouched  for  twelve  months  are  grandly  in 
bloom  in  the  open  ground,  but  none  of  them  are  so  gloriously  coloured 
as  A.  fulgens. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 

Camassia  Fraseri. — C.  esoulenta  ia  one  of  the  best  known  and 
the  most  esteemed  of  our  hardy  Liliaceous  bulbs.  It  is  a  safe  predic. 
tion  that  the  C.  Fraseri  will  ere  long  become  as  popular.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  flowers  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  the  western  species,  but  when  seen  in  perfection 
it  is  scarcely  less  attractive.  It  grows  about  IJ  ft.  high,  with  from 
six  to  eight  leaves  rather  shorter  than  the  scape,  the  latter  bearing 
a  raceme  of  from  ten  to  thirty  pale  blue  flowers,  each  about  1  in. 
across  when  expanded.  All  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  smaller  than 
in  0.  esoulenta ;  the  style  is  scarcely  declinate,  and  the  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  marked  externally  by  only  three  or  four  nerves, 
those  of  the  western  species  having  from  five  to  eight  nerves.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  bulbs  of  the  C.  esoulenta  furnish  a  not  unim- 
portant article  of  food  to  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  California  under 
the  name  of  Quamash,  and  those  of  the  present  species  are  equally 
employed  as  food  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  districts  where  it 
occurs. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Crocuses  and  Pheasants.— I  have  a  border  filled  with  various  kinds  oi 
Crocuses.  The  pheasants  have  destroyed  all  the  bulbs  of  the  yellow  varieties 
and  left  all  others  untouched.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  account 
for  this? — R.  Hanbury,  Poles,  Ware,  Herts. 

Iris  reticulata—"  J.  S."  (see  p.  80)  says  that  Iris  reticulata  is  not  the 
freest  tlowering  variety  of  the  Iris  tribe.  I  have  just  counted  127  blooms  on  a 
single  row  3  tt.  long.  That  does  not  look  hko  sparse  blooming.  What 
does  "  J.  S."  say  as  to  the  varieties  of  I.  Kjempferi  ? — A.  R. 

Lithospermnm  frnticosum.- As  a  perpetual  flowering  plant  I  do  not 
know  any  that  equals  this  Lithospermnm ;  a  plant  of  it  here  on  rockwork  has 
been  in  flower  for  considerably  more  than  a  year,  without,  I  believe,  a  single 
day's  intermission,  though  of  course  sometimes  in  winter  there  were  but  few 
flowers  open  on  it. — C.  M.  Owen,  Knockmullen,  Oorey,  Ireland. 

Hybrid  Primulas- — I  send  you  a  flower.head  (though  much  injured  by  the 
stem  having  been  eaten  across  by  slugs  two  or  three  days  ago)  of  a  hybrid 
Primula,  between  P.  denticalata  and  P.  pulcherrima,  raised  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son-Henry, of  Edinburtxh,  who  gave  me  the  plant.  The  calys,  when  the  flower 
is  in  b id,  is  almost  black,  the  head  of  fijwer  being  a  perfect  ball.  There  are 
thirteen  other  smaller  heads  coming  on,  thouga  the  plant  was  a  small  one, 
consisting  of  one  crown.  It  began  to  blossom  here  somewhat  earlier  than 
P.  denticulata, — C.  M.  Owen,  Kuockmullen,  Qorcy,  Ireland.  [The  flower-head 
sent  resembled  that  of  P.  pulcherrima,  but  the  flowers  were  much  paler,  being 
lilac  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  though  somewhat  bruised,  evidently  when  in 
perfection  very  pretty.] 


OECHIDS  AT  STAMFOED  HILL. 
In  Mr.  Beckett's  collection  of  Orchids  I  recently  saw  one  o£ 
the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrce  (crispum)  that  I  have  yet  met  with  ;  the  variable 
character  of  this  species  is  vrell  known,  but  this  is  essentially 
different  in  its  markings  from  any  I  have  previously  seen.  The 
flowers  individually  are  of  medium  size  ;  both  petals  and  sepals 
are  broad  and  have  plenty  of  substance,  and  the  ground  colour 
is  the  purest  possible  white.  In  the  centre  of  each  petal  and 
sepal  is  a  large  circular  blotch,  almost  regular  iti  outline, 
blackish-brown  when  the  flowers  first  expand,  but  growing 
slightly  paler  as  they  get  older,  these  single  large  spots  bringing 
out  the  pure  ground  colour  to  a  remarkable  extent.  As  most 
people  will  have  observed,  the  marking  on  these  Odontoglossums 
is  not  always  of  a  persistent  character,  individual  plants  some- 
times varying  from  year  to  year,  but  should  the  plant  in  question 
retain  its  present  character  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  the  very 
finest  of  these  most  lovely  plants.  Standing  near  it  was  a 
very  fine  example  of  0.  mulus,  bearing  a  grand  spike  of  large 
primrose-coloured  deep  brown  spotted  flowers  ;  also  the  rare 
and  exquisite  0.  Blandianum,  in  form  not  unlike  O.  gloriosum, 
as  in  tbe  latter  variety  the  sepals  and  petals  are  slightly 
incurved  at  the  point.  The  ground  colour  of  the  labellum  is 
pure  white  with  distinct  purple  spots ;  the  petals  and  sepals 
are  also  white,  but  not  so  pure,  spotted  and  lined  with  warm 
brown.  In  the  same  house  was  a  fine  example  of  O.  Ander- 
sonianum,  bearing  a  branching  spike  furnished  with  twenty- 
four  flowers,  and  a  good  form  of  the  variable  O.  cirrhosum  with 
large,  beautifully-marked  blossoms ;  also  several  varieties  of 
O-  triumphans.  On  the  various  Odontoglossums  in  this  house 
I  counted  some  thirty-five  spikes  bearing  open  flowers,  and  130 
others  in  different  stages  of  development.  Intermixed  with 
the  chaste,  light-coloured  flowers  of  the  Odontoglossums  were 
a  number  of  examples  of  the  bright  scarlet  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  an  association  that  was  strikingly  effective.  In  the 
adjoining  house,  which  was  principally  filled  with  Odonto- 
glossums and  Masdevallias,  were  several  other  good  plants  ia 
flower.  In  the  other  houses  devoted  to  Orchids  were  half-a- 
dozeu  large  masses  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  wreathed  with  their 
crisped  white  blossoms,  than  which  few  more  useful  flowers  for 
winter  exist.  Associated  with  these  were  also  the  lovely  Lselia 
anceps  Dawsoni,  and  the  highly-coloured  L.  anoeps  grandiflora, 
several  examples  of  Cypripedium  villosum,  one  bearing  twentj'- 
four  flowers.  Cattleya  Trianje  delicata  is  furnished  with 
thirteen  large,  beautifully-tinted  blooms,  and  I  noticed  half-a- 
dozen  other  forms,  one  of  which  deserves  especial  notice.  The 
individual  flowers  are  very  large  ;  they  have  broad  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  most  delicate  pink,  and  a  very  large,  intensely- 
coloured  labellum,  as  deep  in  shade  as  that  of  0.  labiata. 
In  the  same  collection  were  Dendrobium  nobile  coerulescens, 
and  also  D.  nobile  pendulum,  the  latter  bearing  200  flowers. 
Of  the  numerous  forms  of  D.  Wardianum,  one  in  particular, 
though  not  so  deeply  marked  as  some  met  with,  is  a  most 
lovely  plant,  bearing  130  flowers,  and  forming  a  complete 
wreath  of  the  most  delicate  colour.  Associated  with  these 
were  likewise  D.  crassinode,  D.  Farmer!  aureo-flavum,  numbers 
of  Pbatenopsids,  including  P.  grandiflora,  P.  amabilis,  and  P. 
Schilleriana;  Coelogyne  Lemoniana,  bearing  thirty-five  spikes 
of  its  large,  white,  lemon-shaded  flowers ;  Odontoglossum 
Koezli ;  Spathoglottis  pubescens,  bearing  distinctly-formed 
yellow  blooms,  the  lower  petals  streaked  with  purple ;  and  the 
small -growing  Saccolabium  violaceum.  There  were  also 
coming  on  a  couple  of  finely-grown  examples  of  the  late- 
flowering  Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  each  bearing  two  spikes, 
five  flowers  being  on  a  spike,  T.  B. 


Mixed  Collections  of  Orchids. — Much  has  of  late  been  written 
about  the  culture  of  cool  Orchids  and  hot  Orchids,  and  beyond  all 
doubt  such  things  as  Masdevallias,  Disas,  and  some  Odontoglossums 
mast  have  cool  quarters,  but  we  are  sometimes  startled  to  hear  that 
cool  Orchids  are  grown  in  the  same  house  with  Vandas,  Aerides,  and 
other  hot  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  at  Clovenfords,  on  the  Tweed.  I 
have  seen  lately  the  same  practice  snccessf  ally  carried  out  at  the 
College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  where,  tor  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation, all  the  Orchids  are  grouped  in  one  house,  the  I^inds  requiring 
warmth  being  on  the  centre  stage  and  rather  elevated,  the  kinds 
requiring  coolness  being  on  the  front  and  end  stages.      Here  were 
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Angrseenm  eburneum  in  fair  health  with  two  fine  spikes  of  bloom, 
OdontoglosBnm  grande  with  fine  large  well-fed  bnlbe,  Coelogyne 
crietata,  Peristeria  elata  with  fine  large  healthy  bnlbs,  Lycastes, 
Bpidendrums,  Cattleya  crispa  with  very  fine  growths, Lselia  superbiens, 
and  others,  all  bearing  witness  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them  last 
year,  and  promising  grandly  for  the  present  season's  growth.  No  one 
need  despair  ot  having  a  pretty  large  and  varied  mixed  collection  of 
Orchids  in  one  house  if  the  necessary  attention  be  bestowed  on 
them.— W.  D.  D. 


SCBNT-TIELDING  PLANTS. 

By  G.  W.  SEPTIMUS  PIBSSB,  Ph.D.,  F.O  S. 

Vanilla  planifolia. 
Of  all  Orchids  this  climbing  Epiphytal  one  is  the  most  valu- 
able from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  on  account  of  its  scent- 
yielding  fruit.  There  are  several  species  of  Vanilla  which 
yield  beans  or  pods  more  or  less  fragrant,  and  of  these  some 
five  kinds  are  common  in  our  English  markets,  the  value  of 
which  varies  from  10s.  to  SOs.  per  lb.  The  genus  Vanilla  is 
indigenous  to  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  species 
have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius.  From  the  last-named  wonderfully 
fine  specimens  were  sent  to  our  International  Exhibition  of 
1862,  for  which  the  jurors  awarded  a  gold  medal.     There  is  no 


Stem,  leaves,  and  pods  of  Vanilla  planifolia, 

reason  why  the  culture  of  Vanilla  should  not  be  extended  into 
some  of  our  warmer  colonies,  such  as  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland.  Its  propagation  is  by  no  means  difiicult.  V. 
planifolia  climbs  up  the  tallest  trees,  and  its  main  stock  be- 
comes woody  and  hard  as  that  of  the  Vine  ;  the  root  sends  up 
many  offsets,  which  may  be  separated,  and  in  that  way  the 
plant  may  be  increased.  Cuttings  of  the  last  growths,  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.  in  length,  may  also  be  made  and  rooted  successfully.  The 
Vanilla  will  produce  saleable  pods  the  third  or  fourth  year 
after  propagation,  and  they  may  then  be  gathered  annually,  in 
September,  in  increasing  quantities  for  thirty  or  even  forty 
years.  Therefore,  he  who  plants  a  Vanilla  forest  leaves  his 
son  a  valuable  heritage.  Two  good  specimens  of  the  plant 
may  be  seen  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  also  grown 
plentifully  at  Syon. 

When  the  pods  are  gathered,  which  should  be  done  before 
they  are  quite  ripe,  it  is  most  important  that  they  be  properly 
cured,  otherwise  they  rapidly  become  mouldy  and  lose  their 
scent.  Parcels  in  this  condition  may  often  be  found  at  the 
Mincing  Lane  drug  auctions.  The  curing  of  the  pods  is  best 
effected  by  drying  them  in  a  moderate  heat,  pressing  them 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  from  end  to  end,  and  then 
brushing  them  over  with  an  oil  that  does  not  itself  become 
rancid,  such  as  that  of  Cocoa  or  Cashew  Nut.  It  is  at  the  apex 
of  the  pod  that  the  mouldy  parasite  first  appears ;  the  pods 
then  quickly  become  soft  and  flabby  or  dry  and  chippy.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Vanilla  pods  are  in  good  condition,  they 
become  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  needle-like  crystals  of 
Vanillic  acid.  The  interior  of  the  Bean  is  then  soft,  unctious, 
and  balsamic. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  perfume  or  essence,  ^  lb.  of  such  pods 
are  cut  up  small,  and  put  into  one  gallon  of  pure  alcohol,  of  a 
strength  known  as  60°  over  proof,  giving  the  whole  a  shake 
up  daily.  The  ingredients  must  remain  together  for  say  four 
weeks,  at  which  time  all  that  is  worth  extracting  will  be  found 
in  the  spirit,  which  may  then  be  strained  off  quite  clear  and 
bright.  It  is  then  suitable  as  a  flavouring  agent,  or  when 
blended  with  other  scents  it  makes  delicious  perfumery. 
Those  sold  under  the  titles  of  Clematis,  Heliotrope,  Wall- 
flower, &c.,  mostly  contain  about  one-half  in  bulk  of  Vanilla 
extract.  About  two  centuries  ago  Vanilla  may  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  this  country ;  it  is,  however,  stated  that 
Morgan,  an  apothecary,  showed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  a  sample, 
but  he  knew  nothing  more  about  it  than  that  "  it  was  brought 
from  abroad  by  some  Spanish  merchants."  At  the  present  time 
the  total  annual  average  crop  of  all  tli.e  varieties  of  Vanilla 
from  the  several  countries  which  produce  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  80,000  lb.,  representing  a  value  of  not  less  than 
£150,000. 

Vettiver   (Andropogon  muricatus). 

The  fibrous  roots  of  this  large  Grass  yield  a  most  peculiar 
but  pleasing  perfume.  If  the  scent  of  Hoses  may  be  termed 
sweet,  then  Vettiver  has  a  bitter  smell  of  the  Myrrh  kind. 
Vettiver  Grass,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name  Khus- 
Khus  Grass,  grows  extensively  in  Bengal  and  Southern  India. 
It  is  there  manufactured  into  awnings,  blinds,  and  sunshades, 
but  it  is  principally  used  for  screens,  which,  during  the  hot 
season,  are  placed  in  doorways  and  windows,  and  are  known  as 
"  tatties,"  which,  when  wetted,  diffuse  a  peculiar  and  refreshing 
perfume,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water  at  the  same  time 
cools  the  air.  Vettiver  is  imported  into  England  in  bales  of 
about  2  cwt.  each,  but  the  average  annual  quantity  does  not 
exceed  6  tons,  and  about  the  same  quantity  goes  to  Prance. 
When  Vettiver  is  distilled  and  is  good,  it  yields  about  10  oz.  of 
Otto  for  every  cwt.  Several  perfumes,  such  as  Mousseline  dea 
Indes  and  Marechal,  owe  their  speciality  to  a  small  addition  of 
this  material.  Bundles  of  Vettiver  are  sold  for  perfuming 
linen,  and  when  ground  it  is  used  as  an  anti-moth  material. 

Elder  Flowers. 
In  Nichols's  "  Progress  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  he  mentions 
that  at  Hawkstead,  among  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  was 
one  called  the  still-room,  an  apartment  where  ladies  of  the 
Court  much  amused  themselves  in  distilling  fragrant  waters. 
In  the  Northumberland  "  Household  Book,"  a  work  so  often 
quoted  by  historical  writers,  there  appears  the  following  list  of 
plants,  viz.,  "Koses,  Borage,  Fumitory,  Purcelly,  Balme, 
Walnut  leaves.  Sage,  Elder  flowers,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the 
still-room."  'The  still-room  maid  to  this  day  preserves  her 
name,  though  not  all  her  old  avocation.  The  cymes  of  the 
Elder,  after  being  plucked  and  placed  in  a  heap,  very  quickly 
heat ;  the  corollas  then  fall  off  and  are  separated,  by  sifting, 
from  the  stalks.  During  the  season  many  tons  of  these  are 
sold  by  Covent  Garden  herbalists.  Of  corollas  9  lb.  are  dis- 
tilled with  4  gallons  of  water ;  the  first  3  gallons  that  come 
over  only  are  preserved  for  use  under  the  title  of  Elder-flower 
water. 


The  Saffron  Plant  in  Greece. — Although  much  used  for  dyeing 
and  culinary  purposes,  the  Saffron  plant  is  not  yet  cultivated  in 
Greece.  It  is  fonnd  in  large  quantities  growing  wild  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  on  rocky  plains,  especially  where  the  soil  is  of  a  dry, 
calcareous  nature,  as  for  instance  on  Mount  Hymettus,  about  Delphi, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  the  Greek  islands.  Moat  of  that  which  is 
wild  is  collected  by  the  inhabitants  ot  the  islands  of  the  Greek 
Archipelago, who  take  it  to  Sy  ra  and  dispose  of  it  to  the  merchants,  who 
in  turn  sell  it  to  the  small  shopkeepers.  In  the  Turkish  portion  of 
the  Archipelago  the  gatherings  are  made  by  the  women,  particularly 
in  the  little  island  of  Simi,  and  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Smyrna  and 
Salonica  as  Macedonian  SaiJron.  The  amount  that  is  collected  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece  and  sent  into  the  market  would  scarcely  exceed 
50  lb.  in  weight.  If,  however,  this  easily-cultivated  plant  were  pro- 
perly  grown  this  figure  might  very  soon  be  decupled,  especially  as  it 
may  be  so  readily  propagated  either  by  the  division  of  its  bulbs  or 
by  seed.  The  principal  species  of  Crocus  (which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  Krokos,  bestowed  on  it  by  Theophrastus)  growing  wild 
in  Greece  are  Crocus  sativus,  C.  vemus,  and  C.  minimns. — X. 
Landeeer,  Afliens, 
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LARGE  PLANTS  OP  POINSBTTIA. 
Of  late  years  large  specimens  of  Poinsettias  for  winter  flower- 
ing have  almost  disappeared,  a  matter  difHoult  to  account  for, 
unless  by  the  mere  change  of  fashion,  and  that  has  latterly 
run  in  favour  of  small  plants,  rooted  and  flowered  the  same 
season.  These  are  as  useful  for  decoi-ative  purposes  as  they 
are  beautiful  in  almost  every  imaginable  position.  The  Poin- 
settia  is  also  most  accommodating  in  regard  to  size.  It  may 
be  flowered  at  almost  any  height,  from  4  in.  to  4  ft. ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  dwarf  Poin- 
settias should  drive  the  taller  plants  out  of  cultivation.  The 
latter  are  invaluable  for  the  centres  of  stages,  the  floors  of 
lofty  old-fashioned  plant  stoves,  for  halls,  staircases,  corridors, 
and  backs,  &c.,  of  floral  arrangements  in  lofty  rooms.  Every 
winter  and  spring,  in  most  private  gardens,  quantities  of  fine 
Poinsettias  are  thrown  away  after  flowering  once  that  would 
flower  even  more  profusely  if  kept  another  season.  Poin- 
settias that  have  been  liberally  cultivated  one  season  lay 
up,  as  it  were,  a  reserve  of  strength  at  the  base  of 
their  stems  for  a  strong  break  and  grander  bracts  the  next 
year.  They  may  be  dried  off  in  any  out-of-the-way  house 
with  a  temperature  of  60°  for  a  month  or  two,  then  cut 
back  and  started  afresh,  and  they  will  break  and  do  well  under 
such  rough  treatment.  They  would,  however,  do  better  still 
could  the  leaves  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  time,  and 
the  wood  be  allowed  to  ripen  gradually.  The  best  place  for 
this  finishing  process  is  on  a  stage  near  the  glass,  not  under  it 
— the  place  mostly  chosen  for  the  storing  of  Poinsettias  where 
the  old  plants  are  kept  over.  Sufficient  water  should  only  be 
given  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  A  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  70°,  with  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  are  the  best 
conditions  for  maturing  the  wood  of  Poinsettias.  This  care  in 
ripening  the  wood  is  well  bestowed,  if  only  for  the  superiority 
of  the  young  plants  raised  from  it.  They  are  far  superior  in 
habit,  and  produce  finer  bracts  than  those  raised  from  imma- 
ture, gross  wood.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
ripened  off,  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  4  in.  or  6  in.  of 
the  ground,  and  kept  without  water  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  until 
the  wounds  heal ;  the  roots  may  then  be  watered,  and  the  plants 
placed  on  a  stage  in  the  stove  near  the  glass,  or  in  a  pit 
in  bottom-heat  to  break.  A  temperature  of  70°  or  so  is  the 
most  suitable  for  the  roots,  the  tops  having  from  5°  to  6°  less 
heat  where  the  plants  are  broken  in  pits.  Select  from  three 
to  a  dozen  of  shoots  of  equal  strengtn  as  near  as  may  be  to 
form  the  future  plant,  and  rub  all  the  others  off.  It  will  be 
but  seldom  that  there  will  be  any  excess  of  shoots,  as  Poinsettias 
are  not  given  to  produce  large  crops  of  branches.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  make  an  inch  or  so  of  growth,  shake  the  plants  out 
of  the  pot,  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  them  as  possi- 
ble without  breaking  or  bruising  the  roots,  and  carefully  repot. 
This  requires  to  be  done  with  care,  as  Poinaettia  roots  are 
numerous,  are  easily  injured,  and  resent  injury  by  bleeding  at 
once.  The  roots  should  also  be  carefully  distributed  through 
the  soil.  The  plants  are  by  no  means  particular  about  soil. 
The  orthodox  mixture  of  half-peat,  half-loam,  a  fourth  sand  and 
powdered  charcoal  answers  well.  Equal  parts  iight  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  or  loam  and  well  rotted  manure  with  a  dash  of 
bone-dust,  is  perhaps  better.  Some  of  the  finest  plants  ever 
seen  by  the  writer  were  grown  in  spent  tan,  fortified  with 
house  sewage.  After  the  first  shift  a  close  regimen  and  partial 
shade  should  be  applied.  The  best  place  for  carrying  out  these 
conditions  is  a  close  pit,  with  bottom-heat  derived  from 
manure,  leaves,  tan,  or  other  fermenting  material.  These 
genial  sources  of  warmth  quicken  the  roots  into  prompt  and 
vigorous  action,  and  the  pots  are  filled  and  the  tops  started  in  a 
very  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  and  before  they  become  matted,  the  plants  should  receive 
their  final  shift  into  their  flowering  pots— 8-in.,  10-in.  or  12-m. 
pots  may  be  used  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  The 
latter  will  grow  a  magnificent  plant  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
stems— such  specimens  as  are  seldom  seen.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  get  a  good  hold  of  their  flowering  pots,  a  cooler  system 
of  treatment  may  be  adopted.  Bottom-heat  should  be  dispensed 
with  and  more  air  given,  and  until  towards  the  autumn,  say 


through  August  and  September,  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
cold  pits,  shut  closely  up,  however,  about  four  o'clock  after  a 
heavy  overhead  syringing.  This  will  develop  a  sturdy  habit 
with  great  size  and  substance  of  stems.  The  shoots  should 
never  be  stopped.  A  good  many  cultivators  recommend  this. 
They  say  it  makes  the  plants  bushy  and  multiplies  the  number 
of  shoots.  As  a  rule,  it  does  neither.  The  shoots 
stopped  generally  only  break  one  bud  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  multiplication  of  the  number  of  shoots.  As  the 
new  shoot  is  apt  to  run  further  before  showing  a  bract  than 
the  old  one,  there  is,  consequently,  no  shortening  of  its  length. 
The  stopping  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of  time  and  of  growing 
force,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  of  beauty,  for  the  bracts  are  hardly 
ever  so  fine  on  a  pinched  shoot  as  on  an  unstopped  one.  Suffi- 
cient shoots  should  be  chosen  at  first  to  form  the  plant,  and 
these  should  be  kept  in  form,  so  that  the  finished  plant  should 
consist  of  so  many  shoots  as  near  as  may  be  uniform  in 
strength  and  beauty.  Neither  should  the  Poinsettia  be  trained 
nor  tied  down.  The  plant  is  perfect  with  its  shoots  and  leaves 
left  the  natural  size  and  length ;  and  where  there  are  many 
shoots,  it  is  very  easy  to  regulate  them  so  that  each  bract  has 
room  to  display  its  full  beauty  without  overshadowing  the 
others.  Towards  the  middle  of  September  the  first  batch  of 
Poinsettias  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  65°  ;  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  also  important  at  this  stage.  If  the  tops  of  these 
fine  shoots  can  be  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass,  the 
bracts  will  not  only  be  distinguished  by  a  much  higher  bril- 
liance, but  even  the  upper  leaves  of  the  plants  will  be  deeply 
stained  with  crimson  or  vermilion,  as  if  the  excessive  colour 
of  the  crowns  had  run  into  and  suffused  the  leaves  at  their 
bases.  Another  lot  may  be  introduced  into  heat  early  in 
October ;  and,  in  fact,  no  Poinsettias  will  be  safe  in  cold 
quarters  after  the  beginning  of  that  month.  These  remarks 
apply  to  all  Poinsettias ;  but  they  are  particularly  applicable 
now  that  we  have  such  a  valuable  addition  to  this  invaluable 
tribe  of  plants.  To  anyone  who  meditates  throwing  away  a 
single  root-stock  of  Poinsettia  plenissima,  we  hope  our  urgent 
"  don't "  for  the  foregoing  reasons  will  be  in  time  to  prevent 
such  a  prodigal  waste  of  beauty  and  oE  growing  force. 

D.  T.  Fisn. 


ACACIA  EICBANA. 
It  ia  surprising,  conBidering  the  readiness  with  which  anything  new 
is  picked  up,  how  long  some  really  good  plants  are  neglected,  amongst 
which  this  Acaoia  ia  an  example.  We  cannot  state  how  long  it  ia 
since  it  was  introduced  into  this  country,  bat  from  the  apparent  age 
of  some  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  should  think  it  ia 
perhapa  thirty  years  or  more.  And  yet  it  ia  comparatively  little 
known.  Hardly  anyone  who  comes  into  our  greenhouse  here,  where 
a  fine  plant  of  it  ia  growing,  knowa  ita  name  or  have  seen  it  before. 
Bat  the  plant  strikes  everyone  at  the  first  glance,  aa  it  cannot  fail 
to  do,  for  it  is  one  of  the  iineat  of  the  Acaciaa,  and  the  list  of  green- 
house varietiea  is  a  long  one.  A  number  of  yeara  ago  attention  was 
directed  to  ita  merita,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  but  it  became 
again  neglected.  It  ia  now  its  flowering  aeaaon,  and  we  desire  again 
to  point  out  ita  value  as  a  climber  for  the  cool  conaervatory  or  green- 
houae.  The  flowera  are  like  thoae  of  all  the  Acacias  in  character, 
hut  more  feathery,  and  are  borne  on  long,  pendulous,  and  perfectly 
supple  ahoota,  that  droop  perpendicularly  from  the  atom,  making  the 
plant  appear  to  be  quite  laden  with  feathery  spray.  It  ia  a  fast, 
growing  subject,  too,  when  planted  out  and  trained  up  the  rafter. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  a  amall  seedling  plant  of  it  waa  put  out  ia 
the  bed  of  the  greenhouae  here,  and  it  ia  now  about  20  ft.  high, 
and  extending  at  the  rate  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  annually,  beaidea  producing 
quite  a  profusion  of  lateral  shoots  which  droop  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  from  the 
rafters,  and  flower  their  whole  length.  By  gaslight  the  plant  has 
quite  a  fairy.like  appearance,  and  the  long  psnduloua  shoots  may  be 
out  ofi  and  naed  for  decorative  purpoaea  with  unique  effect;  and, 
what  is  of  much  importance,  they  stand  uncommonly  well.  Where  a 
graceful  drooping  plant  ia  needed  for  the  roof  of  a  conaervatory  or 
corridor,  we  can  heartily  recommend  thia  Acacia.  It  is  an  evergreen, 
and  the  shoots  themselves,  without  the  flowera,  are  very  pretty  from 
their  creeping  habit ;  but  it  ia  at  mid. winter  that  it  ia  at  its  beat,  and 
it  laata  in  flower  for  a  long  period.  Our  plant  began  flowering  at 
Christmas,  and  though  a  sheet  of  flower,  it  ia  hardly  at  its  best  yet. 
This  Aoaoia  ia  beat  propagated  from  seed,  and  we  believe  it  is  gener. 
ally  so  propagated  by  the  trade.  It  grows  well  in  good  loam,  or  loam 
and  peat  j  and  it  ia  of  little  consequence  whether  the  roots  are  in  an 
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inside  or  outside  border.  An  old  tree  here  has  all  its  roots  outside 
in  unprepared  soil,  and  it  is  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  ;  but  the 
younger  plant  which  has  been  referred  to  has  its  roots  confined  to  a 
pit  inside  the  house.  The  branches  need  little  training.  Any  num- 
ber of  leading  shoots  may  be  led  off  when  covering  space  quickly  is 
an  object;  these  only  need  to  be  carried  forward,  horizontally  or 
otherwise,  the  side  shoots  being  allowed  to  hang  down  as  they  grow. 
Plants  of  it  may,  however,  be  grown  aa  standards  in  roomy  con. 
servatories,  in  which  case  they  would  form  handsome  weeping  trees. 
— "  ?ield." 


CRESTED  CEL0SIA8. 
The  annexed  out  representsafinely-variegated  Celosia  lately  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  The  brilliant  flower  heads  of 
these  Celosias,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may 
be  had  in  bloom  render  them  very  desirable  plants  to  cultivate 
either  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  flowers,  or  for  green- 
house or  conservatory  decoration,  where  for  effect  they  have 
few  equals  among  soft-wooded  plants.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
very  subject  to  red  spider ;  and,  unless  kept  well  syringed 
■while  growing,  and  freely  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  they 


CelOBla  cristata  variegata. 

become  so  much  injured  as  to  lose  their  foliage  entirely  long 
before  the  flowers  become  shabby.  Valuable,  too,  as  they  are 
for  summer,  they  are  even  more  so  for  winter  work,  and,  for 
that  purpose  they  should  be  sown  in  May  or  June.  The  seeds  soon 
germinate  if  placed  in  a  shady  position  in  the  stove,  or  where 
they  can  be  kept  under  a  bell-glass  or  hand-light  to  prevent 
the  soil  drying,  which,  unless  protected,  it  soon  does  in  summer. 
When  the  young  plants  are  up,  pot  them  in  light  rich  soil,  and 
shift  them  on  as  they  progress.  Till  the  end  of  August  or 
middle  of  September  no  place  will  suit  them  better  than  a 
close  pit  or  frame,  where  they  can  be  plunged  in  leaves,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  syringing  freely  overhead  both  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  keep  down  red  spider.  M. 


WINTER-ELOWERING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
The  commonest  plants  in  bloom  during  winter  frequently 
command  an  amount  of  admiration  equal  to  that  so  willingly 
accorded  to  the  magnificent  examples  of  cultural  skill  and 
painstaking  which  adorn  the  exhibition  benches  in  summer. 
Comparatively  few  garden  establishments  are  expected  to 
furnish  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  for  exhi- 


bition purposes ;  but  all,  or  almost  all,  are  required  to  produce 
flowering  plants  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Let  us  begin  with  soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants,  or  such  as 
will  be  likely  with  ordinary  care  to  render  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  gay  and  cheerful  throughout  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  and  also  furnish  at  the  same  time  an 
abundant  supply  of  cut  flowers  which  in  almost  all  establish- 
ments are  more  or  less  in  demand.  In  the  first  place  may  be 
mentioned 

The  Chinese  Primula, 

(P.  sinensis),  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  our  winter- 
flowering  plants.  It  is  generally,  although  not  necessarily, 
treated  as  an  annual,  on  account  of  young  plants  of  it  being 
found  to  succeed  best.  In  order  to  have  plants  of  it  in  flower 
by  Christmas,  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April  in  a  seed 
pan  or  well-drained  pot  filled  with  light  soil.  The  seed  should 
be  gently  pressed  into  the  soil  with  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
the  bottom  of  a  small  flower-pot,  and  it  should  be  only  slightly 
covered  with  silver  sand  or  fine  soil.  The  pot  or  pan  should 
be  placed  or  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom-heat — say  in  a  Cucum- 
ber frame  or  pit — or  it  may  be  set  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
placing  a  piece  of  glass  upon  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  pan 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated,  when  the  glass  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  young  seedlings  shaded  during  bright  sunshine. 
When  large  enough  to  be  handled,  they  should  be  pricked  into 
pans  of  soil  composed  of  say  two  parts  light  rich  loam,  and 
one  part  finely-sifted  leaf-soil.  The  plants  should  not  be  placed 
too  closely  together,  as  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  large  enough  to  be  potted  off  singly  into  pots  some  3  in. 
in  diameter.  By  the  time  the  plants  have  become  well  esta- 
blished, the  season  will  be  somewhat  advanced,  and  they  may 
with  safety  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  As  soon  as  they  have  well 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and  which  need  not  exceed 
5  in.  in  diameter.  The  soil  used  may  be  similar  to  what  has 
been  already  recommended.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  pit  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  should  be  placed  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom, 
such  as  on  the  front  shelf  of  a  greenhouse  or  other  suitable 
situation.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  are 
essentially  winter-flowering  plants;  therefore,  if,  from  late 
sowing  or  other  causes,  their  flowering  is  retarded  until  the 
spring  is  advanced,  careful  shading  is  then  necessary  during 
bright  sunshine,  and  even  with  this  precaution  the  display  of 
spring  bloom  will  be  inferior  to  that  of  mid-winter.  So  many 
fine  varieties  of  this  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant  now  exist 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  I  will  venture,  however, 
to  name  the  following  distinct  varieties,  viz  :  Magnum  Bonum, 
a  vigorous  growing  kind,  which  produces  large  trusses  of  violet- 
crimson  flowers  of  good  substance,  and  elegantly  fringed ; 
Sunset,  a  beautiful  sort,  which  bears  large  trusses  of  a  distinct 
shade  of  colour,  viz.,  a  rich  magenta  or  scarlet ;  alba,  a  kind 
with  flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  beautifully  fringed.  The 
above  are  three  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  But  there  is  also  a  distinct  section  of  these  plants 
known  as  the  Fern-leaved  varieties,  which,  in  addition  to  fine 
flowers,  possess  foliage  of  a  very  ornamental  character ;  of 
these,  two  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  are  filicifolia  and 
filicifolia  alba ;  there  is,  too,  another  section  of  more  recent 
introduction,  and  that  is  the  double,  or  rather  semi-double 
fimbriated  sorts,  all  of  which  reproduce  themselves  true  from 
seed,  and  are  known  as  rubra,  magenta  fl.-pl.,  alba  fl.-pl.,  and 
Maiden  Blush.  All  the  above  semi-double  varieties  are  essen- 
tially distinct  from  the  well-known  old  double  white  and 
double  red  Chinese  Primroses,  which  have  for  so  many  years 
been  grown  in  the  greenhouses  of  this  country,  and  to  which 
of  late  years  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made.  They 
are  sometimes  considered  as  somewhat  miffy  or  difficult  to 
manage,  but  this  can  harrlly  with  justice  be  said  of  them.  I 
have  always  found  them  to  succeed  best  when  the  minimum 
temperature  of  the  structure  containing  them  is  not  allowed  to 
fall  under  45°.  As  they  do  not  usually  produce  seed  they  are 
necessarily  increased  by  division  or  by  means  of  cuttings 
which  root  freely  when  inserted  in  a  mixture  of  silver  sand  and 
sifted  leaf-soil,  and  placed  upon  a  slight  bottom-heat  in  a  close 
propagating  pit;  they  should  be  inserted  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  March.       As  regards  soil  for  Chinese  Primulas 
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it  should  be  a  mixture  oE  about  two  parts  of  rich  turfy  loam 
and  one  part  of  leaf-soil,  with,  if  thought  necessary,  a  small 
portion  of  silver  sand.  When  the  plants  are  placed  in  their 
flowering-pots  (which  need  not  exceed  5  in.  or  6  in.  in 
diameter)  a  few  small  lumps  of  charcoal  may  with  advantage 
be  inserted  in  the  soil  of  each  pot. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen. 

This  is  another  very  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant,  and 
one  which  belongs  to  the  same  Order  as  the  Primrose.  It  may 
be  had  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of  December  until  May. 
By  crossing  it  with  the  more  hardy  and  high-coloured  European 
species,  improved  varieties  have  been  secured,  as  well  as 
increased  hardiness  in  the  constitution  of  the  plants.  Some  of 
the  varieties  are  also  conspicuous  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  The  treatment  formerly  accorded  to  Cyclamens 
has  of  late  years  undergone  a  beneficial  change.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  soil  in  which  they  had  grown  to  become  quite  dry  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  season  was  over  (by  which  practice  the 
tubers  were  frequently  injured),  they  are  now  allowed  to 
go  to  rest  gradually,  water  being  only  entirely  withheld  when 
the  foliage  has  quite  disappeared.  Many  growers,  indeed,  adopt 
the  plan  of  turning  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  into  a  bed  of 
prepared  soil  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  have  ceased 
flowering,  and  from  this  bed  they  are  potted  early  in  autumn, 
or  as  soon  as  growth  has  commenced.  This  more  natural 
system  of  treatment  is  generally  attended  with  the  best  results. 
Cyclamens  may  be  increased  by  offset  from  old  tubers,  but  they 
are  most  readily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe,  when  it  will  generally  vegetate  quickly ; 
whereas  old  seed  will  not  unfrequently  remain  for  months  in  the 
soil  before  it  germinates.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  or 
seed-pan  of  light  soil  (such  as  has  been  recommended  for  the 
Primrose),  and  the  young  plants  should  afterwards  be  pricked 
ofi  into  other  seed-pans  not  too  closely,  as  in  these  pans  they 
may  be  wintered,  and  early  in  spring  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  3-in.  pots,  and  from  these,  when  large  enough,  they 
should  bo  shifted  into  their  flowering-pots,  which  should  be 
some  5  in.  in  diameter.  Soil  suitable  for  them  may  consist  of 
about  two  parts  rich  light  turfy  loam,  and  one  part  well  decayed 
cow  manure  or  leaf-mould,  with  a  portion  of  sand.  During 
the  summer  they  should  occupy  a  cold  pit,  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  slightly  shaded  during  strong"  sun- 
shine. Plants  thus  treated  will  generally  bloom  profusely 
during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  months  ;  and  unless  it  be 
in  cases  in  which  large  specimens  are  desired,  such  plants  are 
in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  to  older  ones.  Varieties  of 
Cyclamens  are  now  very  numerous,  but  the  following  six  may 
be  considered  as  a  good  selection,  viz.,  the  original  0.  persicum, 
white  and  crimson  ;  candidissimum,  pure  white  ;  grandiflorum, 
a  large-flowered  and  fine  variety;  rubrum,  bright  crimson; 
marginatum,  white  margined  with  rose;  and  roseum,  a  beauti- 
ful kind  shaded  with  rosy  red. 

Cinerarias. 
These  useful  winter  and  early  spring-flowering  plants  are 
easily  increased  either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  division,  but  the 
method  mostly  followed  is  that  of  raising  the  plants  from  seed. 
One  section  produces  blooms  of  a  somewhat  irregular  form, 
but  this  is  compensated  for  by  the  richness  of  their  colour, 
which  is  a  deep  blue.  Another  strain  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion has  well-formed  double  flowers,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed,  or  at  least  furnish  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  plants  with  double  flowers,  and  the  best  of 
these  should  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  When  it  is 
desirable  to  have  seedling  Cinerarias  in  bloom  by  Christmas, 
or  soon  after  that  time,  the  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  April, 
and  as  this  is  exceedingly  minute,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  being  sown  too  deeply.  A  well-drained  pot  some  6  in.  in 
diameter  should  be  filled  to  nearly  the  rim  with  light  soil,  which 
should  be  made  quite  level,  and  watered  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot;  the  seed  should  be  sown  upon  the  moist  surface 
and  pressed  gently  into  the  soil,  covering  the  pot  with  a  piece 
of  glass  until  germination  has  taken  place.  When  the  young 
plants  have  become  large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  seed-pans,  and  afterwards  potted  singly  into 
small  pots,  shifting  them  afterwards  into  large  ones  as  they 


appear  to  require  it.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they 
should  sustain  no  check  from  either  want  of  room  or  lack  of 
water ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be  kept  growing  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  best  situation  for  them  during  summer  is  a 
cold  pit,  where  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  ashes  and  the  plants 
kept  near  the  glass,  shading  slightly  during  intense  sunshine, 
and  moving  them  into  the  greenhouse  or  other  light  structure 
soon  after  the  middle  of  October.  The  soil  for  the  final  shift 
(which  should  not  if  possible  be  later  than  the  middle  of 
August)  may  consist  of  two  parts  rich  turfy  loam,  and  one 
part  well-rotted  cow  or  hotbed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Cineraria  is  exceedingly  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  aphides,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  speedily  disfigure  if  they 
do  not  entirely  destroy  the  foliage.  For  such  pests  no  remedy 
is  equal  to  repeated  fumigation  with  Tobacco  smoke,  and  this, 
too,  should  be  applied  carefully,  as  an  overdose  might  seriously 
injure  the  foliage. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Of  late  years  these  have  become  greatly  improved.  They 
have  always,  correctly  enough,  been  regarded  as  summer- 
flowering  plants,  but  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  induced  to 
bloom  in  winter.  One  condition  necessary  as  regards  the 
plants  specially  intended  for  this  purpose  is  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flower  during  the  summer,  and  young  plants 
in  comparatively  small  pots  are  better  suited  to  the  purpose  in 
view  than  older  and  larger  specimens.  Autumn-struck  cut- 
tings should  be  shifted  in  March  or  April  into  pots  one  size 
larger  than  those  in  which  they  have  been  wintered.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  and  kept  near  the  glass,  where 
they  can  have  abundance  of  air.  Early  in  summer  they  should 
be  transferred  to  their  flowering-pots,  which  need  not  exceed 
8  in.  in  diameter.  They  may  then  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes  and  well  attended  to 
with  water,  all  trusses  of  bloom  being  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear.  Early  in  October  they  may  bo  taken  into  the  green- 
house, and  may  now  be  allowed  to  flower,  which  they  will 
generally  continue  to  do  until  the  end  of  January ;  but  in 
order  to  insure  success,  the  minimumtemperature  of  the  struc- 
ture should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  45°,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  somewhat  dry.  Those  sorts  should  be  selected 
for  blooming  in  winter  whose  flowers  are  naturally  of  good 
substance,  and  the  trusses  not  too  large. 
Salvia  splendens. 

This  is  an  old,  but  very  effective  winter-blooming  plant,  the 
terminal  plumes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  of  which  have  a 
light  appearance,  and  they  remain  in  perfection  from  the 
beginning  of  November  until  at  least  the  end  of  January.  It 
is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  young  plants  of 
it  generally  succeed  best.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  as 
early  in  spring  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and,  although  less 
hardy  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  they  may  nevertheless  during 
summer  have  in  all  respects  similar  treatment  as  regards  soil, 
exposure,  &o..  But  they  cannot  with  safety  be  left  in  the  open 
air  later  than  the  beginning  of  October.  S.  gesneriflora,  a 
more  recent  introduction  than  S.  splendens,  is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly showy  winter  or  rather  early  spring-flowering  plant  which 
may  be  treated  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  kind. 

Coronilla  glauca. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  winter-flowering  plant,  which 
is  moreover  nearly  hardy,  and  its  flo  wers,which  are  bright  yellow, 
remain  long  in  perfection.  When  grown  under  glass  its 
season  for  flowering  is  during  the  depth  of  winter.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings  formed  of  the  young  shoots, 
inserted  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf-soil  early  in  spring,  and 
such  cuttings  will  form  small-flowering  plants  for  the  follow- 
ing winter.  They  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  more  service- 
able both  for  the  production  of  cut  flowers,  and  for  general 
decorative  purposes  the  second  season.  The  same  plants  may, 
if  desired,  be  grown  for  many  years,  but  when  old  they  are  apt 
to  become  infested  by  a  small  white  scale,  which  ultimately 
render  them  unhealthy.  Any  light,  and  not  too  rich,  soil  is 
suitable  for  their  culture. 

Cytisus  raoemosus. 

This  and  several  other  species  of  the  same  genus  make  use- 
ful plants  to  flower  during  winter  and  early  spring,  and  they 
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may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Coronilla.  When 
they  have  done  flowering,  their  shoots  should  be  more  or  less 
cut  back,  and  they  may  then  be  made  to  assume  any  desired 
form,  such  as  a  standard  or  a  pyramid.  They  should  be  grown 
in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  be  placed  again  under  glass 
early  in  October. 

Aeacias. 
Most  of  these  flower  early  in  spring,  though  some  of  the 
species  do  not  remain  long  in  perfection.  Among  the  most 
ornamental  are  A.  afiinis,  armata,  Drummondi,  grandis, 
pulchella,  and  vestita  The  last  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is 
well  adapted  for  training  on  the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  for 
clothing  pillars  in  a  conservatory,  or  for  ordinary  pot-culture. 
Its  flower-buds  begin  to  show  themselves  soon  after  Christmas, 
and  give  the  plant  an  ornamental  appearance  long  before  the 
blooms  are  fully  expanded,  when  they  remain  in  beauty  until 
about  the  end  of  March.  All  the  species  of  Acacias  are 
increased  by  means  of  seed  or  cuttings,  although  some  diffi- 
culty is  now  and  then  experienced  in  increasing  some  of  the 
species  by  the  latter  method.  They  are  by  no  means  particular 
as  to  soil ;  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  with  a  small  portion  of  peat 
suits  them  perfectly. 

Eeheveria  retusa. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  winter-flowering  plant,  and  one  which 
only  requires  to  be  better  known  to  be  more  extensively  grown, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cut  flowers  in  winter.  It 
is  a  Mexican  plant,  and  belongs  to  the  Crassula  family.  It 
succeeds  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  in  which  it  will  begin 
to  throw  up  its  large  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers  about  Christ- 
mas, and  will  generally  continue  in  bloom  until  the  middle  or 
end  of  March.  The  flowers  have  the  property  of  remaining 
long  in  good  condition  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  They 
have  a  rich  waxy  appearance,  and  their  colour  is  orange-scarlet 
faintly  striped  with  yellow.  The  plant  itself  is  easily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  which  may  be  inserted  singly  in  3-in. 
pots,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  sifted  leaf-soil,  and 
placed  upon  a  shelf  in  a  propagating  ;house,  or  in  any  other 
structure  where  a  temperature  not  under  60°  is  maintained. 
Such  cuttings  will  speedly  form  roots,  and  may  be  shifted  into 
5-in.  or  6-in.  pots.  During  summer  they  may  occupy  a  cold  pit, 
but  they  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  early  in  October. 
Plants  of  this  description  will  be  in  bloom  soon  after  the  middle 
of  December.    Any  light  and  not  over  rich  soil  will  suit  them. 

liibonia  floribunda. 

This  is  also  a  useful  winter- flowering  plant,  and  one  which 
is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  formed  of  the  young 
shoots.  It  continues  to  bloom  throughout  January  and 
February,  and  should  occupy  the  warmest  parts  of  the  green- 
house, as  a  very  low  temperature  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  it  to 
drop  its  leaves.  It  will  succeed  well  in  a  soil  composed  of 
turfy  loam,  with  a  portion  of  peat  or  well  decayed  leaf-mould. 

To  the  winter-flowering  plants  just  named  should,  if  possible, 
be  added  a  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  and  a  selection  of 
Camellias,  winter-flowering  Cape  Heaths,  and  Epacrises, 
together  with  such  imported  bulbs  as  the  Hyacinth,  the 
Narcissus,  and  early-flowering  Tulips.  P.  Gkie?e. 

Ctilford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


DEUTZIA   GRACILIS. 

This  charming  little  Japanese  shrnb  might  with  propriety  be  called 
everybody's  plant,  as  it  will  grow  and  flower  nnder  almost  any  sort 
of  treatmentj  and  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  from  Chrietmas  to  mid- 
summer. It  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  of  plants  for  conservatory  decora, 
tion  and  also  for  furnishing  cut  flowers,  and  the  cultivator  may  always 
depend  on  being  well  rewarded  for  any  extra  care  which  he  may 
bestow  on  its  cultivation.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  taken  from 
the  young  growth  and  put  in  thumb-pots  in  sand  and  leaf-soil  in  an 
atmosphere  of  from  60°  to  V0°.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  3-in.  pots  and  replaced  in  heat,  and  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  reached  the  sirles  of  the  pots,  they  should  be  shifted 
into  5-in.  pots,  using  a  strong,  fibrous  loam  with  a  little  clean  coarse 
sand  at  each  potting,  making  the  soil  firm.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  good 
moist  heat  till  they  have  made  their  growth,  when  they  require  a 
drier  atmosphere  in  which  to  ripen  the  young  wood  before  they  are 


turned  out-of-doora.  If  this  be  not  atterded  to,  plants  of  it  started 
in  November  and  December  will  be  a  failure,  through  the  blooms 
going  blind  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  of  most  value.  When  the 
growth  is  finished  and  well  ripened,  harden  the  plants  off  by  degrees 
and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  situation  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  If  any  of  the  plants  require  a  shift,  do  it  before 
plunging  them,  as  they  force  better  than  when  it  is  left  till  they  are 
taken  into  heat.  Plants  required  to  be  in  bloom  at  Christmas  shonld 
be  started  in  an  atmosphere  of  from  55"  to  60^  about  November  20, 
and  a  few  should  be  introduced  into  heat  once  a  fortnight  where  a 
succession  is  required.  For  late  blooming  set  the  plants  behind  a 
north  wall  until  they  are  required.  When  they  are  in  growth  and 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  supply  them  freely  with  liquid  manure,  and 
when  in  bloom,  keep  them  cool  and  shade  them  from  the  sun,  in  order 
to  prolong  the  bloom.  When  the  flowers  have  faded  cut  out  all  the 
old  wood,  allowing  nothing  to  grow  but  the  young  shoots  from  the 
bottom,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  draw  them  towards  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  so  that  when  in  bloom  the  flowers  will  hang  gracefully 
over  the  side.  James  Smith. 

Waterdale. 


Clematis  indivisa  lobata. — This  attractive  greenhouse  species 
is  just  now  coming  into  flower  in  a  cool  house.  It  is  not  a  hybrid 
variety,  but  a  species  from  New  Zealand.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
rather  fragrant,  but  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  of  a  purplish-red 
colour,  affording  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  white  petals.  It  is  an  easily, 
cultivated  plant  in  a  perfectly  cool  and  airy  greenhouse.  Where  it 
is  restricted  to  limited  space  it  is  best  grown  in  a  pot,  for  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  soon  covers  a  large  space.  The  flowers  are  pro. 
duced  in  profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  training  the  plant.  One  matured  shoot,  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  will  produce  quite  a  wreath  of  flowers.  It  may 
also  be  trained  in  the  form  of  a  balloon  if  confined  to  a  9-iu.  or  10-in. 
pot.  One  or  two  limbs  only  should  be  led  away  from  the  root  and 
trained  regularly  round  the  balloon  trellis  spiral  fashion,  so  as  to  cover 
all  the  space,  but  without  crowding  the  shoots  in  any  way.  About 
this  season  they  will  break  freely  and  produce  a  mass  of  blossom. 
Common  loam  principally,  with  a  little  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  sand, 
makes  a  good  compost  in  which  to  grow  it. — W. 


30TES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Imantophyllnm  miniatum  as  a  Forcing  Plant.— I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hinds  (see  p.  ISO)  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  plant  for  decorative  purposes. 
But  Mr.  Hinds  appears  only  to  have  discovered  half  its  merits.  When  treated 
the  same  as  Eucharis  amazonica,  it  can  be  had  in  bloom  two  or  three — or  even 
more — times  in  one  year. — A.  W. 

Amaryllis  formoBissima— This  has  dark  scarlet  or  crimson  blossoms, 
which  are  abundantly  produced  on  established  plants,  and  for  decorative 
purposes,  in  a  cut  state,  they  are  very  valuable.  It  is  largely  grown  by  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  at  Syon  House, — C.  S, 

Seedling  Cape  Pelargoniums.— 1  have  sent  you  blooms  of  one  of  our 
Echinatum  seedlings  for  inspection  ;  the  habit,  4c.,  of  the  plant  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old  Echinatum,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  beinff  the  only 
point  of  diiierence.— Chas.  E.  Peaesgit,  Chilwdl.  [The  flowers  in  question  were 
bright  rosy-pink,  approaching  to  crimson,  with  a  white  purple-streaked  centre, 
and  spotted  on  all  the  petals  with  maroon.  Though  individually  small,  they 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  thus  f  ally  making  amends 
for  want  of  size,  which  with  some  might  be  considered  a  fau't.] 

Semi-double  Show  Pelargoniums. — The  large-flowered  serai- 
double  Pelargoniums,  such  as  Prince  of  Novelties  and  Queen  Victoria,  are 
of  immense  value  for  flowering  early  in  spring.  When  well  bloomed 
they  are  exceedingly  attiactive,  and  the  flowers  are  most  useful  in  a  out 
state.  To  have  the  plants  in  bloom  thus  early,  a  beginning  must  be  made 
in  propagating  a  stock  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  year  previous.  They 
must  have  plenty  of  time  to  acquire  strength,  the  wood  to  become  firm, 
and  the  roots  to  well  fill  the  pots  before  the  winter.  Instead  of  waiting 
until  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom,  and  have  ripened  their  wood  before 
propagation  is  commenced,  the  cuttings  should  he  struck  about  the  time 
they  are  coming  into  bloom.  The  top  of  the  young  shoots  will,  if  mode- 
rately firm,  strike  freely  with  the  assistance  of  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  The 
usual  routine  of  potting  off,  shifting  on,  and  stopping  must  be  carried  out, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  should  receive  the  last  shift  about 
the  first  week  in  August,  and  the  last  stopping  not  later  than  the  third 
■week  in  that  month.  Pots  of  about  5  in.  are  the  largest  size  that  ought 
to  be  employed.  The  varieties  that  have  been  found  to  be  the  most 
desirable  are  album  plenum,  white ;  Beauty  of  Oxton,  maroon  and 
crimson,  with  white  margin ;  Captain  Rrikes,  crimson  marked  with 
black;  elegantissimura,  vermilion,  with  white  margin,  the  edges  of  the 
petals  beautifully  crisped  ;  Madame  Everard,  crimson  and  maroon,  in  the 
way  of  Prince  of  Novelties,  but  better;  Queen  Victoria,  vermihon  and 
white ;  and  Ville  de  Caen,  dark  crimson,  with  maroon  markings,  on  the 
upper  petals. — "  Gardeners'  Magazine." 
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IPXj^TE      CXIX- 


A  GROUP  OF  OAENATIONS  AND  PIOOTEES. 

Drawn  by  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

WiTHijf  these  last  few  years  Carnations,  Piootees,  and 
similar  flowers  have  become  such  favourites,  that  growers 
of  them  for  sale  have  had  some  difficulty  in.  propagating 
suflaoient  stock  to  meet  the  demand.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  desirable  state  of  things  is  to  some  extent  owing  to  a 
return  to  the  more  refined  taste  of  former  years.  The  gaudi- 
ness  of  many  modern  flower  gardens,  with  their  panels  and 
carpet  bedding,  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  those  who  love 
flowers  for  their  sweetness  and  beauty.  The  Carnation 
possesses  both  of  these  qualities,  and  it  is  also  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  succeeding  well  either  planted  out  in  beds  or  in  the 
form  of  isolated  specimens  in  the  flower  borders.  Those  who 
intend  to  cultivate  Carnations  out-of-doors  should  not  trust 
entirely  to  the  varieties  which  are  e.xhibited  at  flower  shows, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  sorts  that  are  valued  for  their  shape 
and  purity  of  colour  are  weakly  in  constitution,  and  do  not 
succeed  out-of-doors  iii  winter.  Eaisers  of  seedling  Carna- 
tions aim  at  ob- 
taining well- 
marked  flowers,  the 
greatest  favourites 
being  scarlet  bi- 
zarres.  In  these 
there  are  two  col- 
ours, viz.,  scarlet 
and  maroon  on  a 
white  ground.  The 
petals  should  be 
broad  and  smooth, 
without  serratures 
on  the  edges,  and 
the  markings 
should  also  be  regu- 
lar, and,  if  possible, 
there  should  be  no 
spots  on  the  whites. 
Nest  to  the  scarlet 
are  the  crimson  bi- 
zarres,then  the  pink 
and  purple.  There 
are  also  purple, 
scarlet,  and  rose 
flakes,  classed  in 
the  order  in  which 
the  names  of  these 
colours  stand.  In 
these  the  dilferent 
colours  are  laid  on 
in  stripes,  or,  more 
properly    speaking, 

in  flakes.  Flowers  with  bright  high  colours  are  those  most 
in  request,  and  their  ground  colour  should  be  pure  and  as  near 
white  as  possible.  Selfs  and  flowers  with  fringed  petals  are 
disregarded.  In  large  collections  there  is  annually  a  certain 
percentage  ot_  what  is  termed  run  flowers;  the  white  disappears 
entirely,  and  if  this  happens  in  a  scarlet  flake,  there  will  be 
but  one  colour  left,  and  that  a  scarlet  self.  Any  other  colour 
may  also  vary  in  the  same  way,  leaving  self-fiowers  the  colour 
of  the  flakes.  When  this  happens  the  plant  becomes  stronger 
and  better  able  to  withstand  out-of-door  culture.  I  have  pro- 
pagated many  of  these  sports,  and  by  some  they  are  preferred 
to  the  marked  flowers. 

In  order  to  grow  the  Carnation  well  out-of-doors,  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  by  being  deeply  trenched,  and  while  this  is 
being  done,  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  should  be  worked 
into  it.  I  have  planted  Carnations  and  Piootees  at  different 
seasons.but  perhaps  November  and  February  are  the  best  months 
for  doing  so.  If  there  be  plenty  of  plants  I  would  put  them 
out  in  November,  but  in  the  case  of  scarce  varieties  I  would 
much  prefer  keeping  them  in  pots  through  the  winter,  so  that 
the  plants  could  have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame.  Both  the 
Carnations  and  Picotees  like  a  soil  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
clay  in  it,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  porous,  and  well 


Rock  Walls,  curtained  with  Ivj  and  Virginian  Creeper,  with  Tuccaa  and  rock  Bhmbs  m  foreground. 


drained  underneath.  The  tender  fibrous  roots  seem  to  run 
into  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  rotted  stable  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil  more  than  into  any  other  material.  I  plant  more 
closely  together  than  many  do.  Carnations  do  not  produce 
many  flowers  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  and  one  must  leave 
room  to  layer  the  "  Grass  "  round  each  plant.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  space  between  is  about  1  ft.  I  generally  provide 
neat  flower-sticks  to  stand  about  from  2  ft.  to  2^  ft.  out  of  the 
ground.  The  most  desirable  are  those  made  ot  double  laths, 
and  painted  green.  The  sticks  are  placed  to  the  plants  when 
the  flower-stalks  have  grown  about  6  in.  or  9  in.,  and  after 
tying  must  be  attended  to,  as  the  flowers  are  heavy,  and  Carna- 
tion flower-stalks  snap  very  readily  at  the  joints. 

Layering  should  be  done  the  first  week  in  August.  Strip 
the  leaves  oS  the  base  of  the  growth  to  be  layered  to  about 
half  its  length  ;  then,  with  a  sharp  knife,  cut  through  a  joint 
upwards  ;  the  layer  is  then  fastened  to  the  ground  in  an 
upright  position  with  a  peg.  Some  light  sandy  soil  must  be 
placed  round  the  plant  to  facilitate  the  emission  of  roots.  Half 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  form  another  bed,  or  to  plant 
out  in  the  borders.     If  the  others  be  allowed  to  remain  where 

they  are,  and  a  sur- 

1      face-dressing  be  ap- 

'  plied  to  the  beds  of 
light  rich  soil  the 
following  spring, 
the  plants  will  grow 
freely  and  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of 
beautiful  blooms. 
Carnations  are 
easily  propagated 
by  means  of  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown 
in  boxes  set  on  a 
slight  hotbed  in 
March  or  April. 
When  the  seed- 
lings are  large 
enough  to  handle, 
they  may  be  pricked 
out  into  boxes  of 
the  same  size,  plac- 
ing them  about  2 
in.  apart ;  when  well 
established,  plant 
them  out  9  in.  apart 
in  prepared  beds. 
They  will  flower  the 
second  year. 

A  few  of  the 
hardiest  Carnations 
best  adapted  for 
border  culture  are : 
Scarlet  Bizarres — Campanini  (Turner),  Guardsman  (Turner), 
Lord  Lewisham  (Bunn),  Mercury  (Hextall),  Sir  J.  Paxton 
(Ely) ;  Crimson  Bizarres — Albion's  Pride  (Headly),  Eccen- 
tric Jack  (Wood),  Gem  (Headly),  Graceless  Tom  (Wood), 
Mar.shal  Ney  (Headly),  Rifleman  (Wood);  Pinh  and  Purple 
Bizarres — Palconbridge  (May),  James  Taylor  (Gibbons),  Satis- 
faction (Rudd),  Purity  (Wood) ;  Purple  Flakes— Ajax  (Hextall), 
Dr.  Foster  (Fosterj,  Earl  Stamford  (Elliot),  Juno  (Baildon), 
Premier  (Milwood),  Squire  Meynell  (Brabbin) ;  Scarlet  Flahes 
— John  Bayley  (Dodwell),  Sportsman  (Hedderley),  Superb 
(Ingram).  The  Scarlet  Flakes  are  not  free  growers.  Rose 
Flakes  are  very  pretty,  and  by  many  persons  of  taste  the  most 
esteemed.  The  best  sorts  are — James  Merryweather  (Wood), 
John  Keet  (Whitehead),  Mr.  Hextall  (Turner),  Mrs.  F.  Burn- 
aby  (Turner),  Sybil  (Solmes),  Samuel  Newman  (Hooper). 
Selfs  constitute  a  class  much  admired  by  the  general  public ; 
some  of  the  best  are —  Cremorne  (purple),  Bride  (white), 
Elysi  ui  Beauty(  rose),  Italian  Clove  (fine  large  crimson),  King 
of  Yellows,  Mrs.  Matthews  (pure  white,  very  sweet).  To 
these  may  be  added  the  true  old  crimson  and  purple  clove- 
scented  varieties. 

Picotees  are  quite  as  well  adapted  for  border  culture  as  Car- 
nations, and  are  divided  into  three  classes.     First  in  order  is 
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the  Red-edged  class,  the  best  of  which  are  Forester  (Taylor), 
J.  B.  Bryant  (Ingram),  Mrs.  Bower  (Boner),  Mrs.  Hornby 
(Turner)  ;  Purple-edged — the  best  in  this  class  are — Admira- 
tion (Turner),  Ohanticleer  (Fellowes),  Ann  Lord  (Lord),  M-iry 
(Simonite),  Picco  (Jackson) ;  Rose  and  Scarlet-edged — Edith 
Dombrain  (Turner),  Ethel  (Fellowes),  Fanny  Helen  (Niven), 
Mrs.  Fordbam  (Turner),  Miss  Wood  (Wood),  Obadiah  (Kirfc- 
land).  Purity  (Payne). 

The  above  selection  is  made  of  sorts  that  succeed  out-of-doors. 
A  selection  for  exhibiLion  purposes  would  be  diflerent.  The 
accompanying  coloured  plate  has  been  prepared  from  flowers 
of  Carnations  and  Piootees  submitted  to  the  artist  just  as  they 
were  cut  from  the  plants ;  nob  having  been  subjected  to  the 
manuipulations  of  the  florist's  tweezers.  If  this  had  been  done 
the  outlines  of  the  flowers  would  have  been  more  regular,  and 
the  small  faulty  petals  would  have  been  removed.  It  is  certainly 
better  that  the  public  should  see  and  judge  of  the  flowers  in  a 
natural  state  than  when  art  has  been  employed  to  assist  Nature. 

J.  Douglas. 
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fOontinued  from  p.  193.  j 
QoicKNEss  OJ?  Germinatiox. — Under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  storing,  seeds  of  various  kinds  retain  their  germinative 
force  for  one  or  more  seasons,  according  to  their  nature ;  but 
after  being  kept  beyond  a 
certain  time  the  energy  of 
their  vitality  gradually 
diminishes  until  it  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  term  for 
which  seeds  retain  their 
germinating  powers  varies 
widely  in  diijerent  species ; 
but  in  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the 
younger  they  are  the 
quicker  they  sprout  under 
the  same  conditions,  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  the 
seedling.  As  seeds  be- 
come older,  the  more 
feeble  and  uncertain  their 
germination,  and  the 
longer  the  period  that 
elapses  before  they  show 
signs  of  active  life.  It  is 
because  they  have  begun 
to  perish,  and  the  store  of 
nutriment  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  nascent  embryo  has  been 
gradually  wasting  away ;  so  that  growth  is  necessarily  retarded 
and  rendered  very  slow  until  the  seedling  has  had  time  to 
recover  the  loss,  when  it  may  proceed  as  rapidly  as  in  a  plant 
starting  under  more  favourable  conditions.  Being,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  invalids,  old  seeds  require  much  more  care  and 
attention  than  fresh,  and,  like  a  half-starved  man,  must  be 
cautiously  fed  at  the  outset.  An  excess  of  moisture,  or  a  defi- 
ciency of  warmth,  soon  proves  fatal  to  a  seed  in  this  enfeebled 
state.  A  little  higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  a 
vigorous  seed  of  its  species  is  recommended,  and  a  very  care- 
ful regulation  of  moisture.  The  safest  method  to  prevent 
saturation  and  consequent  decay  is  to  manage  so  that  the 
moisture  reaches  the  seed  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  then  the 
seed  will  gradually  absorb  it  according  to  its  wants.  Age,  then, 
other  conditions  being  the  same,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  time  occupied  in  germination,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  to  prepare  the  embryo  for  germination,  because  not 
only  is  the  early  growth  of  an  old  seed  slower  than  that  of  a 
fresh  one,  but  the  first  visible  sign  of  life  is  much  longer 
making  its  appearance.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this 
warns  us  against  mixing  the  seeds  of  different  seasons  and 
sowing  them  together.  But,  apart  from  age,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful disparity  in  the  vital  energy  of  seeds,  as  displayed  in  their 
more  or  less  rapid  germination  after  they  have  been  subjected 
to  the  proper  conditions,  and  in  the  amount  of  growth  the 
seedling  makes  in  a  given  time.     It  should  be  fully  under- 


stood that  the  conditions  must  be  congenial  and  suitable  in 
each  case,  or  the  comparisons  are  worthless.  Oftentimes  we 
hear  or  read  of  certain  seeds  lying  dormant  in  the  ground  a 
long  time — a  year  or  two,  or  three — after  being  sown,  and  then 
springing  up  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  deferred  germination  may 
be  ascribed  to  .some  unfavourable  condition.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  artificial  preparation  of  the  seed,  beyond  divesting  it 
of  its  pericarp  or  taking  it  out  of  the  fruit,  is  supposed,  other- 
wise the  chances  are  equalised  to  a  certain  extent.  In  describ- 
ing the  testa,  the  nature  of  this  was  pointed  out  as  apparently 
limiting  the  period  consumed  in  germination  in  some  cases ; 
in  Acacia,  for  instance,  in  which  it  is  so  dense,  that  moisture 
is  a  long  time  permeating  to  the  embryo.  But  there  are  others 
as  many  species  of  Gentian,  Lily,  &c.,  which  are  very  slow  to 
germinate,  often  as  long  as  a  twelvemonth  after  sowing.  Others 
are  remarkable  for  the  short  period  that  elapses  before  they 
begin  to  germinate.  Many  of  the  Oruciferse,  Cabbage  family, 
quickly  germinate.  Thus,  fresh  seed  of  the  common  Cress, 
Lepidium  sativum,  in  the  most  favourable  temperature  will 
begin  to  push  forth  the  radicle  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
being  sowed  and  watered.  Willow  seed  also  germinates  in  a 
few  hours.  Some  seeds  do  not  germinate  so  evenly  and  vigor- 
ously the  first  season  after  collection  as  the  second  and  two 
or  three,  or  more,  successive  seasons.  The  seed  of  Corn  Salad, 
Linura  graudiflorum  rubrum,  and  Vinca  rosea  exhibit  this 
peculiarity.  Possibly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  production  of 
flowers  extends  over  a 
considerable  period,  con- 
sequently the  seeds  of  the 
earlier  flowers  are  more 
perfectly  matured  than 
those  of  the  later  ones. 
The  seed  of  the  tuberous 
Chervil  must  be  sown  in 
September  or  October, 
and  lies  in  the  ground 
four  or  five  months  with- 
out showing  any  sign  of 
life.  This  phenomenon  is, 
of  course,  common  in  Na- 
ture, but  the  seed  of  Cher- 
vil loses  its  vitality  if  kept 
out  of  the  ground.  Seeds 
of  the  same  age  from  the 
same  tree,  and  even  from 
the  same  see  d-v  esse!, 
sometimes  germinate  very 
irregularly.  M.  Carriere 
records  a  very  remarkable 
instance.  In  1854  he  sowed  some  seeds  of  a  Chinese  Peach,  and 
subjected  them  all  to  the  same  conditions.  Two  came  up  in  1855, 
two  others  in  February  and  August,  1856,  three  in  1857,  two 
in  1858,  and  the  last  in  1859.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that 
although  it  was  intended  that  the  conditions  should  be  the 
same,  the  seed  were  not  all  exposed  to  exactly  the  same  influ- 
ences. In  some  cases  rapid  germination  seems  to  be  a  natural 
provision  to  ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  under 
otherwise  unfavourable  conditions.  One  of  the  most  singular 
on  record  is  that  of  the  germination  of  the  seed  of  the  "  Rose 
of  Jericho  "  (Anastatica  hierochuntica),  also  a  member  of  the 
Cruciferas.  It  is  a  dwarf,  radiately-branched  annual,  which 
inhabits  the  sandy  wastes  of  North  Africa  and  Syria.  As  the 
seed  approaches  maturity  and  the  leaves  decay,  the  branches 
curve  inward,  forming  a  ball  of  the  entire  plant,  which  is  soon 
detached  from  the  soil,  and  blown  hither  and  thither.  The 
incurved  branches  prevent  the  seed  from  being  scattered, 
where  the  next  sand-drift  might  cover  them  too  deeply;  but 
as  soon  as  rain  comes  the  branches  unfold  and  the  seed-pods 
open.  The  germination  of  the  seed  follows  very  rapidly. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  taken  from  a  specimen  purchased  at  the 
last  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  and  sowed  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  germinated  by  one  o'clock  the 
following  day,  and  their  rootlets  pierced  the  soil.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  also  retain  their  vitality  for  very  many  years,  as  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Kew. 
Duration  op  the  Yiiality  op  Seeds. — This  depends  upcn 
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a  variety  of  circumstances.  Under  exceptional  conditions, 
such  as  being  buried  at  a  considerable  depth  in  a  moderately 
dry  soil,  some  seeds  will  retain  their  germinating  power  for  an 
almost  indefinite  period  ;  but  great  doubt  and  uncertainty 
attach  to  all  the  accounts  of  the  germination  of  very  old 
seeds.  This  remark  applies  to  the  so-called  Mummy  Wheat, 
said  to  have  been  raised  from  grain  taken  from  an  ancient 
Egyptian  sarcophagus,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  some  seeds  may 
retain  their  germinative  force  under  the  exceotional  conditions 
indicated  for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  for  which  we 
have  unimpeachable  evidence.  A  humid  atmosphere  is  very 
destructive,  but  exposure  to  a  moderately  dry  air  acts  bene- 
ficially. The  degree  of  cold  a  dormant  embryo  will  bear  with 
impunity,  providing  it  has  not  been  saturated  with  liquid, 
seems  to  be  practically  unlimited.  Mr.  Darwin  and  others 
have  made  experiments  on  seeds  by  immersing  them  in  salt 
water.^  Oat  of  eighty-seven  kinds  sixty-four  germinated  after 
being  in  salt  water  for  twenty-eight  days,  and  a  few  after  an 
immersion  of  137  days.  Instances  are  on  record,  too,  of  seeds 
of  American  plants  which  have  been  washed  on  the  shores  of 
Western  Europe  germinating  after  their  long  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Considering  the  question  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  how  long  different  seeds  will  keep  good  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  storing,  we  may  glean  some  useful 
information.  For  the  substance  of  what  follows  on  this  point 
I  am  mainly  indebted  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  firm  of 
Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
through  my  friend,  Mr.  Hermann  8tenger.  The  germination 
of  unripe  seed  is  the  subject  of  another  paragraph,  the  gist  of 
■which  is  that  many  unripe  seeds  will  grow  if  sown  directly 
they  are  collected.  This  fact  furnishes  the  solution  of  another 
no  less  singular  fact  if  taken  by  itself.  It  is  this,  that  Carrot 
seed  ripened  in  England  will  not  retain  its  germinating  power 
so  long  by  at  least  one  year  as  French-grown  seed;  and  this 
peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  Sadish,  Cabbage,  and  other 
seeds.  This  is,  doubtless,  due  to  climatal  causes.  In  Prance 
the  average  number  of  sunny  days  in  autumn  greatly  exceeds 
the  number  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  consequently  seeds  are 
usually  harvested  in  a  better  condition  for  keeping.  Care 
should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  harvest  seeds  as  thoroughly  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  But  perfectly  ripened  seeds  of 
different  species  vary  greatly  in  their  germinative  force  ;  and 
the  approximate  duration  of  vitality  of  most  common  seeds 
when  stored  is  known.  Some  seed,  such  as  Angelica,  Coffee, 
&c.,  must  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  collected ;  others,  like 
the  China  Aster,  Alder,  Birch,  and  Sycamore,  will  rarely 
germinate  the  second  year,  whilst  others  retain  the  power  for 
an  unknown  period.  Authenticated  instances  of  seed, retain- 
ing their  germinating  powers  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  are  by  no  means  numerous.  Seeds  of  Sida  Abutilon, 
which  have  been  in  Messrs.  Vilmorin's  warehouse  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  germinate  as  freely  now  as  when  first 
received.  M.  A.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  sowed  in  1856  seeds 
of  386  species  collected  in  1831,  20  selected  seeds  of  each  sort 
being  employed  in  the  experiment.  Only  17  species  ger- 
minated, and  of  15  of  these  only  1,  2,  or  3  seeds,  but  15  out  of 
20  of  Dolichos  unguiculatus  and  6  of  Lavatera  grew.  Radish 
seed  has  been  known  to  grow  freely  when  17  years  old,  and  it 
is  also  recorded  that  Kidney  Beans  100,  Rye  140,  and  Mimosa 
pudica  60  years  old  have  germinated.  Probably  some  of  these 
records  are  due  to  unintentional  errors  in  the  experiments.  So 
far  as  my  practical  experience  goes,  prolonged  vitality  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  pericarp,  testa,  or  albumen, 
though  there  are  some  inexplicable  exceptions,  Thus  Carrot 
seed  will  keep  good  four  years,  whereas  Angelica  and  Parsnip, 
members  of  the  same  family,  having  more  oily  seeds,  will  only 
grow  the  first  and  second  spring  respectively  after  they  are 
collected.  The  seeds  of  Australian  Acacias,  vi  hich  have  a  very 
hard,  dense  testa,  are  long-lived,  but  the  Kidney  Bean,  which 
belongs  tothe  same  family,  rarely  grows  after  the  third  season. 
Some  seeds,  for  different  reasons,  are  preferred  two  or  three 
or  more  years  old  to  quite  fresh  ones;  in  some  instances  be- 
cause the  older  seed  germinates  more  regularly  as  to  time,  as 
pointed  out  elsewhere.  Old  Bulsam  seed,  other  things  being 
equal,  has  the  reputation  of  yielding  a  larger  proportion  of 
double-flowered  plants  than  new,  because  its  vital  force  de- 


creases with  age.  There  are  cultivators,  too  who  think  that 
old  Cucumber  seed  gives  better  results  than  new.  Probably 
there  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  I  have  seen  no  record  of  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining these  points ;  and  I  am  neither  able  to  confirm  nor 
refute  them  from  my  own  experience.  From  what  is  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  on  the  duration  of  the  vitality 
of  seeds  according  to  ripeness,  it  will  be  understood  that  any 
figures  relating  to  the  number  of  years  different  seeds  will 
retain  their  germinative  force  must  be  regarded  as  approxima- 
tioas  to  the  average  duration  of  their  vitality,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  storing,  rather  than  as  absolute  and 
invariable  periods.  The  following  table  embodies  the  results 
of  the  lengthened  experience  of  the  firm  of  Vilmorin  and  Co. 
It  should  be  explained  that  some  of  those  given  as  of  one  year's 
duration  are  only  regarded  as  really  fit  for  sowing  the  season 
following  their  collection.  The  terms  for  many  species  are 
under,  rather  than  over,  stated — Cucumber,  for  instance. 

Average  duration  of  the  germinative  power  of  the  seeds 
of  some  cultivated  plants  : — 


Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Acicia  . 

many 

Chervil 

2 

Parsnip 

2 

Alder   . 

1 

Chervil,  tuberous 

1 

Peas 

4  or  5 

Amarantli     . 

5 

Corn  Salad  . 

5 

Potato  . 

3 

Angelica 

1 

Cress     . 

5 

Purslane       . 

8 

Anise    . 

3 

Cucumber     . 

5 

Radish 

3 

Artichoke     . 

5 

Egg  Plant    . 

7 

Rampion 

5 

Aster,  China 

1 

Endive 

9 

Rhubarb 

3 

Balsam. 

many 

Leek     . 

2 

Rocket. 

2 

Basil     . 

6 

Lentil 

3 

Rosemary     . 

4 

Beans,  Broad 

G 

Lettuce 

5 

Salsify 

3 

Beans,  Kidney 

.3 

Maize  . 

2 

Samphire      . 

1 

Beetroot 

5 

Mallow 

5 

Scorzonera  . 

2 

Borage. 

3 

Marjoram     . 

2 

Seakale 

3 

Burnet 

2 

Melon  . 

5 

Sorrel  . 

2 

Cabbage        . 

5 

Mustard 

5 

Spinach 

5 

Capsicum      . 

4 

Nasturtium  . 

5 

Strawberry  . 

3 

Caraway 

2 

Onion  . 

2 

Tomato 

5 

Cardoon        . 

7 

Parsley 

3 

Turnip. 

5 

Carrot 

4 

An  analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows  a  general  agreement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  seeds  of  different  plants  of  the  same 
families,  with  exceptions  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
way  already  explained.  The  relation  of  albumen  and  duration 
of  vitality  are  somewhat  contradictory ;  but,  confining  our 
remarks  to  the  plants  here  named,  exalbuminous  seeds  and 
those  with  very  little  albumen  retain  their  vegetative  power 
longer  than  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  and  a  relatively  large 
quantity  of  albumen.  Taking  a  broader  survey,  the  rule  holds 
good  that  the  more  highly  developed  embryo,  whether  small 
in  itself  or  large,  will  lie  longer  dormant  without  losing  life 
than  the  large  or  small  embryo  of  albuminous  seeds.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker-  somewhere  states  that  seed  of  Nelumbium 
speciosum  taken  from  a  herbarium,  known  to  be  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  old,  germinated.  This  has  an  exceedingly 
dense  testa. 

Duration  op  the  Vitality  of  Seeds  on  tbe  Mothee  Plant. 
— Most  plants  shed  their  seeds,  or  tbe  seed-vessels  fall  off, 
the  same  season  as  they  are  produced.  Many  of  the  Pro- 
teace<e  (Banksia,  Hakea,  &o.)  and  ConiferEo  (particularly  some 
species  of  Pinus)  bear  the  unopened  seed-vessels  or  cones  of 
numerous  successive  seasons.  The  first  seed-vessels  produced 
by  some  of  the  Proteaceas  do  not  open,  if  not  detached  from 
the  plant,  until  the  death  of  the  plant,  or  under  the  influence 
of  a  very  severe  drought  or  forest  fire.  So  long  as  they  remaiu 
attached  to  the  parent  plant,  the  seed-vessels  appear  to  absorb 
sufiioient  moisture  to  prevent  them  from  opening  ;  and  so  long 
as  the  seed-vessels  do  not  open  the  seeds  retain  their  vitality, 
assuming  always  that  they  have  not  been  injured  by  insects 
or  in  any  other  way.  It  is  the  same  with  some  Pines  ;  and  P. 
maritima  may  be  named  as  a  familiar  instance.  Or  it  should  be 
said  that  the  cones  of  several  seasons  may  be  seen  on  a  tree 
and  unopened  at  the  same  time.  The  cones  of  thirty  succes- 
sive seasons  have  been  observed  on  some  North  American 
species.  But  the  cones  open  when  removed  from  the  tree  and 
exposed  to  drought,  and  then  the  seeds  soon  lose  their  germina- 
tive power.  To  prevent  the  cones  from  opening  before  it  is 
desired,  the  Americans  bore  a  hole  up  through  the  axis  or  centre 
and  fill  it  with  treacle,  which  they  plug  in.    W.  B.  Hemslet. 
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A  VEGETABLE  WASHING  MACHINE. 

In  the  Oneida  Commnnity  large  numbers  of  people  are  brought 
together  to  form  one  extensive  family,  and  their  kitchen  operations 
are  consequently  on  a  correspondingly  large  scale.  Many  of  the  minor 
operations  in  domestic  matters,  which,  when  performed  in  an  ordinary 
family,  seem  to  reqaire  but  little  time  and  labour,  when  mnltipled 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  family  aa  large  as  that  of  the  Community  in 
question  become  onerous  and  time-consuming.  Washing  Potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  preparatory  to  cooking  is  one  of  these,  and  it  is 
one  in  which,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  the  cook  will  gladly  welcome 
any  aid.  Among  the  other  labour-saving  machines  devised  by  some 
inventive  member  of  the  Community  is  a  machine  for  washing 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  engraving 
from  a  photograph.  It  consists  of  a  slatted  cylindrical  crate,  pro. 
vided  with  a  crank,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  revolved  in 
water  contained  in  a  square  tub,  or  it  may  be  lifted  quite  out  of  the 
water  by  means  of  the  bandies  of  the  frame  in  which  it  is  hung,  and 
carried  over  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  wooden  funnel,  seen  at 
the  side  of  the  tub,  from  which  they  fall  into  a  basket  or  whatever 
may  be  placed  beneath  to  receive  them.  The  Potatoes  or  other 
vegetables  are  placed  in  the  cylinder  through  a  door  not  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  they  are  revolved  in  the  water  for  about  three  minutes, 
when,  by  a  single  lift  of  the  crate  by  the  handles,  they  are  dumped 
out  perfectly  clean.    A  similar  machine  is  sometimes  used  in  starch 


A  Tegetable  Washing  Machine. 

factories.  In  large  families, schools,  or  other  institutions  where  cooking 
is  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  a  machine  of  this  kind  will  be  found  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  labour. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


TREATMENT  OF  VEGETABLES  FOR  SEED  SA.VING. 
It  may  justly  be  said  that  the  saving  of  garden  seeds,  parti- 
cularly of  culinary  vegetables,  comes  more  within  the  scope 
of  the  professional  seed  grower  than  the  practice  of  those 
engaged  in  ordinary  gardening  pursuits  ;  but  with  some 
things  of  a  special  character  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
considerable  advantages  derivable  from  the  cultivator  saving 
his  own  seed.  This  applies  not  only  to  such  subjects  as  are 
liable  to  deterioration  through  accidental  fertilization  by  bees 
and  similar  agents,  but  also  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  not 
susceptible  or  seldom  become  crossed  in  this  way,  yet  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  wonted  excellence  need  careful  selection.  To 
this  latter  point  it  would  be  difficult  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance, so  far  as  regards  many  of  the  most  essential  culinary 
vegetables.  With  such  things  as  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Dwarf 
and  Runner  Beans,  Celery,  Onions,  Tomatoes,  Radishes, 
Parsnips,  Lettuces,  Leeks,  Carrots,  Beet,  and  others  of  like 
character,  in  which  accidental  crossing  seldom  takes  place,  it 
is  certain  that  by  attentive  observation  and  careful  selection 
of  individual  plants  that  evince  a  marked  difference  in  their 
character,  often  as  to  more  vigorous  growth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Beans  and  Peas,  improved  varieties  may  frequently  be  secured. 
With  plants,  the  root  portion   of  which  is  eaten,  such  as 


Onions,  Beet,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  the  like  individual 
plants,  may,  in  any  garden,  almost  every  year,  be  noticed 
that  possess  better-shaped  roots,  and  that  have  altogether 
a  distinctive  character  from  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Where 
this  selection  for  seed-bearing  purposes  of  the  most  pro- 
mising plants  is  not  followed,  deterioration  is  certain  to  take 
place,  as  in  a  few  years  may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  work  out  an  experiment  on  the  subject. 
For  instance,  if  a  good  strain  of  any  variety  of  Turnip  be 
sown,  the  greater  portion  of  the  bulbs  will  be  well  shaped, 
having  thin  tap  roots,  and  free  from  thick  necks,  and  coarse 
foliage,  yet  here  and  there,  even  from  carefully  selected'stocks, 
there  will  almost  invariably  be  a  few  found  with  coarser,  thicker 
tap  roots  and  tops,  and  worse-shaped  bulbs  containing  more 
tough  fibrous  matter.  If  for  seed  purposes,  any  given  num. 
ber  of  roots  be  taken  promiscuously  from  the  crop,  including 
a  portion  of  inferior  examples,  such  as  the  above,  and  this  is 
continued  for  a  few  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  strain 
collectively  becomes  very  indifferent,  even  to  an  extent  that 
the  comparatively  few  coarse  bulbs  at  first  overlooked  would 
not  have  seemed  to  warrant ;  this  can  only  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  rough,  ill-shaped  roots  generally  appear 
to  possess  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  fertility  in  seed- 
bearing,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  often  noticed  with  many 
vegetables.  With  Carrots,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
more  than  with  many  plants.  A  rough,  thick-necked  root  with 
a  coarse  big  top  will  generally  produce  a  larger  head  of  fully- 
developed  seeds  than  one  better  formed ;  at  all  events,  so  far  aa 
my  own  observation  has  gone  in  the  matter,  this  conclusion  has 
been  borne  out.  With  Celery,  more  than  most  things,  an  odd 
plant  or  two  in  a  row  may  be  often  observed  that  without  any 
advantages  as  to  extra  room,  position,  a  greater  abundance  of 
manure,  or,  in  fact,  anything  that  could  account  for  it,  will 
show  a  decided  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  plantation. 
The  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  Lettuces  and  similar  vegetables, 
and  with  Endive  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  plants;  this  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  with  plants,  as  with  animals, 
there  are  some  that,  from  the  first  stages  of  their  existence,  are 
endowed  with  more  strength  and  vigour  than  others.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  selection  of  these  for  seed  purposes  that  the  stocks 
of  such  vegetables  as  we  cultivate  can  not  only  be  kept  to  per- 
petuate the  true  character  for  which  the  variety  is  distin- 
guished, but  even  improved.  In  respect  to  seed-growing  of 
all  such  things  as  are  particularly  liable  to  get  crossed  or  inter- 
mixed independent  of  the  handiwork  of  the  hybridist,  and  of 
which  the  Brassicas  or  Cabbage  tribe  may  be  taken  as  the 
principal  representatives,  most  people  with  only  limited  expe- 
rience in  gardening  matters  are  aware  that  these  are  so  subject 
to  get  crossed  through  the  agency  of  insects,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  considerable  precautions  with  a  view  to  keep  them  pure ; 
otherwise  any  particular  variety  of  such  things  as  Cabbage  or 
Broccoli  is  sure  to  become  an  interminable  mixture,  wherein 
the  greater  number  of  the  produce  will  be  found  very  dis- 
similar to  the  variety  required,  and  in  almost  every  case  inferior 
to  it.  For  example,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  if  a  single  plant, 
or  any  number  of  plants,  of  a  given  kind  of  such  vegetables  as 
those  under  consideration  be  in  flower  sufficiently  near  plants  of 
another  sort  also  in  bloom,  so  that  bees  will  visit  both  in  their 
honey-gathering  excursions,  cross-fertilization  is  thus  effected 
to  an  extent  that  will  completely  destroy  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  plants  produced  from  the  seed.  It  will  generally  be 
noticed  when  a  new  variety  of  any  such  things  as  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  first  makes 
its  appearance  that  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  come  true  to 
their  kind  ;  yet,  however  desirable  the  sort  when  fully  proved 
turns  out  to  be,  in  a  few  years  it  often  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  it  true ;  this  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  raiser, 
with  a  view  to  get  a  character  to  the  variety  in  question,  to 
use  every  care  to  keep  the  strain  pure,  and  for  the  additional 
trouble  and  labour  involved  in  this  he  was  remunerated  by  the 
much  higher  price  the  kind,  whilst  new,  commanded  ;  but  when 
this  incentive  no  longer  existed,  through  the  sort  becoming 
plentiful,  proportionately  less  care  was  exercised  by  the  seed- 
grower  ;  hence  the  deterioration  that  ensues,  and  with  which 
too  often  all  the  care  and  vigilance  it  is  possible  to  use  by  those 
engaged  in  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  of  garden  seeds  is 
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insufficient  to  cope.  It  was  through  the  disappointment 
I  experienced  in  not  getting  some  things  of  proved  excellence 
true  to  their  kind  that  induced  me  to  set  about  saving  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  these  myself,  for  to  anyone  who  has  to 
provide  for  a  large  family  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  such 
thiugs  as  Broccoli  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  it 
is  something  more  than  a  disappointment  to  have  a  particular 
variety,  upon  which  reliance  has  been  put  to  come  in  at  a  given 
time  when  sown  at  its  proper  season,  coming  in  either  a  couple 
of  months  earlier  or  later  than  it  was  expected,  with  a  conse- 
quent gap  in  the  supply. 

Possibly  the  easiest  way  to  make  my  practice  in  the  matter 
understood  will  be  to  give  a  few  brief  details  on  the  course  I 
adopted.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  seeds  of  most  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe  retain  their  vitality  for  several  years  when  stored 
uader  favourable  conditions ;  acting  upon  this,  I  never  attempted 
to  save  more  than  one  variety  of  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
or  Brussels  Sprouts  that  would  be  in  flower  at  the  same  season. 
The  Cabbages  and  Cauliflower  I  selected  were  always  from 
such  as  had  been  sown — the  former  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
preceding,  and  the  Cauliflower  in  the  autumn,  being  par- 
ticularly careful  to  choose  the  best  plants  which  most 
fully  exemplified  the  distinctive  form  of  the  variety  they 
represented,  with  plenty  of  strength  and  vigour,  as  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  gather  seed  from  a  weakly 
plant ;  these  were  marked  when  suificiently  advanced  to  show 
their  true  character,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  to  bloom 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  With  only  having  one  kind 
in  flower  at  a  time  there  was  nothing  to  fear  by  their  gettiug 
crossed  with  other  sorts,  so  far  as  being  contiguous  to  any- 
thing from  which  this  might  result,  but  bees  travel  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  the  pollen  of  other  flowers  adhering  to 
their  legs  and  bodies.  To  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  these, the 
plants  were  covered  with  fine  hexagon  netting,  supported  on 
Willows  struck  in  the  ground,  with  their  heads  bent  together 
and  tied  over  the  plants.  The  woolly  nature  of  the  netting  pre- 
vented anything  getting  through  it;  and  to  stop  anything  get- 
ting under  it,  it  was  brought  right  down  to  the  ground  and  there 
secured,  applying  it  directly  the  flowers  began  to  open,  and 
removing  it  as  soon  as  the  blooming  was  over.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  this  covering  where  there  is  a  certainty  that  none 
of  the  same  family  of  plants  are  in  flower  for  a  good  distance, 
but  I  should  not  like  to  run  the  risk  if  any  happened  to  be 
growing  within  say  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  as  a  few  plants 
of  curled  greens,  the  stools  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  anything 
similar  negligently  left  to  run  up  to  flower,  and  exhaust  the 
ground  when  they  ought  to  have  been  dug  in  [or  removed  to 
the  refuse  heap,  would  be  ruinous  to  our  work.  If  the  heads 
of  the  Cauliflower  be  left  entire  and  the  weather  come  wet, 
I  have  found  them  liable  to  rot  in  the  middle,  consequently  the 
centre  portion  before  they  began  to  run  up  was  cut  out.  All 
that  is  further  required  is  to  use  a  net  to  protect  the  seeds  from 
birds  from  the  time  they  have  grown  to  their  full  size,  as  long 
before  ripe  they  are  often  attacked,  and  the  whole  cleared  out 
so  as  to  scarcely  leave  a  seed.  This  is  much  more  apt  to  occur 
where  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  seed  plants  than  where 
grown  in  large  breadths.  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Kale 
were  treated  in  like  manner  from  plants  sown  the  spring  pre- 
vious ;  Lettuce  and  Endive  alike  from  plants  selected  as  the  best 
of  their  respective  varieties,  both  from  seed  sown  the  autumn 
before.  With  root  crops,  such  as  Turnips,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Beet,  and  Parsnips,  it  is  essential  to  select  the  smoothest,  best 
formed  roots,  giving  preference  to  those  over  such  as  may  be 
larger,  yet  coarser.  They  should  be  looked  out  at  the  pre'sent 
time  from  the  stores  of  the  above  vegetables,  and  ought  to  be 
kept  under  cover  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  quite  cool,  to  as 
far  as  possible  retard  their  growth  until  they  are  planted  out, 
which  with  all,  except  the  Beet,  may  be  done  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  March,  according  to  the  weather  and  locality  where 
they  are  to  be  grown.  The  Beet  will  not  bear  spring  frosts  like  the 
others,  consequently  I  deferred  planting  it  out  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May.  With  this  vegetable  colour  is  held  quite 
as  much  in  estimation  as  the  texture ;  consequently  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  particular  to  choose  such  as  are  the  deepest  in 
colour.  Many  varieties  much  extolled  at  the  present  day  are 
more  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  their  leaves  than  the  required 
portion — the  roots.   Those  that  have  roots  of  a  reddish-crimson 


shade  are  generally  deficient  in  colour  when  cooked,  whereas 
such  as  are  almost  black-crimson  possess  the  wonted  colour 
after  boiling.  In  all  cases  choose  an  open  situation  on  land 
rather  poor  than  rich,  as  the  object  is  not  to  promote  luxuriant 
growth,  and  give  plenty  of  space  to  all  proportionate 
with  the  head. room  they  require.  Bach  stem  of  the 
Beet  was  supported  by  a  single  stick,  to  which  it  was 
tied,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  get  blown  down.  With 
the  Onions  I  inserted  some  upright  sticks  in  the  row,  tying 
others  longitudinally  across  them,  to  which  the  tops  were 
properly  secured.  With  Radishes,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
be  particularly  careful  in  selecting  for  seed  those  that  were 
best  shaped,  or  they  more  than  most  plants  appear  to  have  a 
disposition  to  degenerate.  The  excellent  Olive-shaped  variety, 
which,  when  true  to  its  kind,  for  general  purposes  has  no  equal, 
is  apt,  unless  where  there  is  considerable  care  in  selection  of 
the  seed  plants,  to  result  in  a  coarse  produce,  about  half-inter- 
mediate betwixt  it  and  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties.  In  the 
case  of  Tomatoes,  there  is  nothing  like  growing  one  good  kind 
alone,  if  seed  is  intended  to  be  saved,  selecting  only  from  such 
plants  as  produce  the  most  even,  best  shaped,  highest  coloured 
fruit.  With  Celery,  the  seeds  of  which  will  keep  so  as  to 
vegetate  freely  for  five  or  six  years,  it  is  well  to  look  over  the 
crop,  in  which  will  generally  be  found  a  few  plants  superior  to 
the  rest.  Those  should  be  selected  that  show  the  least  disposi- 
tion to  produce  suckers  round  the  base,  and  that  are  not  inclined 
to  come  too  thick  or  club-shaped  at  the  bottom,  as  when  this 
occurs  it  causes  a  deal  of  the  outer  leaves  to  split  at  the  base, 
which  in  wet  seasons,  with  such  as  are  intended  to  be  kept  till 
late  in  the  spring,  is  liable  to  cause  decay.  One  of  the  most 
important  conditions  is,  that  all  plants  retained  for  seed  should 
be  perfectly  solid  in  their  stems,  with  no  inclination  to  become 
hollow, not  even  in  the  outer  ones  after  being  subjected  to  severe 
frost,  a  test  which  will  prove  the  requisite  solidity  of  Celery 
more  than  anything  else.  The  plants  of  this  vegetable  intended 
for  seed  are  best  allowed  to  remain  in  the  rows  where  grown 
through  the  autumn,  but  not  fully  earthed  up,  giving  them 
protection  with  a  little  Fern  or  litter  in  hard  weather.  In  the 
case  of  Pea5,  Broad  Beans,  and  also  Runners  and  Dwarfs,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  sow  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  seed 
to  get  fully  ripe  before  autumn,  and  thin  enough,  so  that  every 
plant  will  have  a  chance  of  developing  its  character ;  to  go  over 
the  rows  and  pull  out  all  plants  that  appear  weak  or  inferior 
as  soon  as  the  pods  are  fairly  set ;  and  with  Peas  and  Broad 
Beans,  to  so  far  as  possible  confine  the  seed  saving  to  such 
plants  as  show  a  disposition  to  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
seeds  in  a  pod.  With  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  although  for 
diversity  growers  are  often  tempted  to  cultivate  a  number  of 
varieties,  yet  it  is  always  better  to  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
good  kinds  of  each,  in  which  case  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  true.  As  to  preserving  seeds  for  any  length  of 
time,  all  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  should  be  avoided, 
neither  should  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept  be  damp,  or 
the  opposite,  too  dry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  seeds  keep 
better  in  the  capsules  in  which  they  are  grown  than  when 
shelled  or  thrashed  out.  T.  Baines. 


A  Useful  Celery. — Among  a  number  of  kinds,  old  and  new  (many 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  distingaished  from  sorts  we  have  known  for 
years),  none  has  been  so  serviceable  as  a  true  selection  of  Turner's 
Dwarf  Incomparable  saved  from  a  stock  in  a  private  garden  for  many 
years.  The  seed  was  sown  in  an  open  border  last  April,  and  treated 
in  the  usual  way ;  none  has  run  to  seed,  and  none  has  rotted  in 
the  ground.  They  are  very  dwarf,  but  almost  to  the  outer  stalks 
they  are  blanched,  very  criep,  and  of  first-rate  flavonr.  Tbe  pro- 
portion of  waste  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  kind  ;  little  earthing 
up  is  reqnired,  and  the  stems  are  of  great  thickness.  Altogether, 
I  consider  Incomparable  a  Celery  which  cannot  he  surpassed 
by  any  other  known  kind.  It  is  singular  that  this  variety  can- 
not be  bought  in  the  trade  true  to  name.  When  this  Celery  ia 
grown  for  a  very  late  supply  (say  to  June)  it  may  be  allowed  to  blanch 
itself.  Planted  in  trenches  four  or  five  rows  in  each,  very  little 
earthing  up  ia  necessary,  and  loss  from  rotting  is  scarcely  known. — 
M.  Temple. 

A  Wild  Onion. — Dr.  Re^el  ia  reported  to  have  discovered  in  the  Himalayas 
a  variety  of  wild  Onion,  which  he  regards  as  the  original  source  of  our  ordinary 
garden  Onion.   It  is  called  Allium  Cepa  sylvestre. 
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ABIES  POLITA. 
So  confused  has  the  nomenclature  oE  the  recently  introduced 
species  of  this  section  of  Pines  become — several  of  them 
being  distributed  under  three  or  four  different  names — that 
any  incident  calculated  to  clear  up  their  synonomy  is  worthy 
of  record.  The  confusion  in  question  is  partly  owing  to  the 
close  affinity  existing  between  a  few  of  the  species ;  but  as 
regards  the  one  now  under  consideration,  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw  it  cultivated  under  any  other  speciBc  name  than  that 
of  polita.  It  is  so  distinct  in  character  from  all  its  congeners, 
that  once  seen  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ever  confounded  with  any 
of  them.  Still  the  fact  of  a  plant  of  it  having  produced  cones 
here  last  year  has  enabled  me  to  compare  it  with  authentic 
specimens  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew,  with  which,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  it  agrees  in  every 
particular ;  and  as  others 
may  desire  to  so  satisfy 
themselves,  I  herewith 
furnish  an  illustration 
of  a  cone  and  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed 
■ — a  leaf  and  a  bud. 
When  Professor  Parla- 
tore  wrote  the  article 
Ooniferaa  for  the  "  Pro- 
dromus,"  he  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  cone  of 
this  species  being  pen- 
dulous— he  having  to 
record  one  exception  to 
the  rule  in  this  section, 
namely,  A .  oborata, 
which  has  erect  cones — 
but  I  have  found  that  it 
is  decidedly  pendulous. 
At  first  it  is  erect  and 
pale  green,  but  as  it  in- 
creases  in  size  and 
weight,  it  becomes  pen- 
dulous, and  when  ma- 
ture, assumes  a  light 
chestnut-brown  colour. 
This  species  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  the 
provinces  D  e  w  a  and 
Matsu,  in  North-eastern 
Nippon,  Japan,  where 
it  forms,  it  is  said,  a 
handsome  tree  from  80 
ft.  to  100  ft.  in  height, 
with  stout  horizontal 
branches  and  long  undi. 
vided  drooping  branch- 
lets.  I  find  that 
nearly  all  the  Japanese 
Spruces  have  very  per- 
sistent leaves,  and  that  they  remain  on  the  trees  in  a  healthy 
state  for  from  eight  to  ten  years.  This  persistency  of  the 
foliage  m  the  case  of  open-habited  Conifers  adds  much  to  their 
beauty  when  employed  as  ornamental  subjects,  planted  either 
smgly  or  in  groups  on  an  extensive  lawn  or  park.  The  leaves 
of  our  plant  (which  are  long,  stout,  and  spiny-pointed)  are 
remarkably  persistent,  and,  being  of  a  glossy  green,  contrast 
well  with  the  large  reddish-brown  buds.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to 
either  soil  or  position,  being  sufficiently  rigid  to  withstand  the 
keenest  blast,  and  it  seems  as  much  at  home  in  heavy  as  in 
light  soils  ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  majority  of  Spruces, 
lb  may  prefer  a  peaty  soil  to  all  others.  It  is  in  great  demand 
for  ornamental  planting,  its  moderately  slow  growth  debarring 
it  from  ever  becoming  a  profitable  timber  tree  in  Britain;  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seeds,  plants  of  it  are  at 
present  somewhat  expensive.  Fortunately,  however,  cuttings 
of  the  weaker  shoots  are  easily  rooted,  after  which  they  soon 
push  adventitious  leaders,  and  are  then,  I  believe,  as  good  as 


seedlings.  It  may  also  be  grafted  on  the  Norway  Spruce, 
with  which  it  readily  unites.  It  is  very  hardy  in  this  country, 
being,  even  in  its  youngest  state,  very  late  in  starting  into 
growth  in  spring  ;  indeed,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  most 
desirable  ornamental  tree.  Geo.  Symb. 

Borrojoash. 


Abies  polita,  witb  bud,  scales  and  leaf  magniSed. 


The  Rain  Tree. — The  so-called  "  Rain  Tree  "  of  Mogobamba, 
South  Amerioa,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  brief  comtnnnication  by 
Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  at  the  Linneau  Society's  meeting  on  the  7th  inst. 
This  tree  promises  to  excite  as  much  interest  amongst  residents  in 
hot  dry  countries  as  the  supposed  anti-malarious  properties  of  the 
Fever  Tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  have  done  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  wet  ones.  From  information  obtained  through  Mr.  Spruce,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  Rain  Tree  is  a  species  of  Pithecolobium,  and 
the  so-called  "  rain  "  the  fluid  excreta  of  Cicadas,  which  feed  on  the 

juices  of  the  foliage.  Thus 
other  trees  might  become 
"  rain  "  trees.  Indeed,  the 
whole  phenomenon,  there- 
fore, appears  comparable 
to  the  production  of  honey, 
dew  from  the  Lime  by  the 
agency  of  aphides. — J.  M. 
Planting  Trees  in 
Roads. — T  h  e  Hounslow 
Local  Board  has  recently 
been  considering  the  de- 
sirability of  planting  trees 
in  some  of  the  broadest 
thoroughfares  in  the  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  motion  in 
favour  of  the  proposed 
planting  was  lost  on  a 
division,  there  being  seven 
for  it  and  eight  against  it. 
Some  of  the  objections 
were  both  original  and  ir- 
genious.  One  speaker 
objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  trees  would  grow 
up  and  shade  tho  fruit 
trees  grown  in  the  market 
gardens ;  another  stated 
that  the  roots  would  get 
into  the  drains  and  choke 
them,  and  that  the  leaves 
falling  in  autumn  would 
be  a  nuisance ;  and  a  third 
remarked  that  the  trees 
would  injure  the  roads  by 
keeping  off  the  sun  and 
wind.  And  so,  in  the  end, 
this  sort  of  wisdom  pre. 
vailed.  So  much  for  the 
enlightenment  of  local 
Boards. — A.  D. 

Camellias  in  the  Open 
Air. — I  quite  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  "  A.  D." 
on  this  subj  eot  (see  p.  197) . 
amelliag  grosv  luxuriantly  and  bloom  freely  out  -of-doors  in  this  part 
of  Wales  (near  Swansea).  Both  red  and  double  white  blooms  are 
open  now  (March  11)  in  exposed  places.  They  never  fail  to  flower 
yearly,  but  in  some  seasons  they  open  in  January  and  February ;  cold 
or  frost  does  them  no  harm,  but  rain  blemishes  the  blossoms.  Our 
trees  are  not  growing  against  walls  or  in  sheltered  oositions,  but  as 
standards  and  bushes  out  on  the  lawn.  The  largest  Camellia  tree 
here  is  a  double  red  variety ;  it  has  a  stem  about  2  ft.  high,  3  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  it  branches  into  a  flne  round  head  which  measures 
21  ft.  through  the  centre,  and  about  the  same  in  height.  Are  there 
any  larger  Camellias  than  this  growing  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  ?  When  the  flowers  are  cut  and  put  in  water  before  the  buds 
are  fully  expanded,  they   open  as   spotless   as  those   grown  under 

glass. — CAJtBEIiN. 


Hagnolia  conspicua.  —  Large  specimens  of  tliis  Magnolia  in  several 
London  gardens  haye  already  burst  their  bloom-buds,  and  in  a  few  days  (if 
the  weather  be  favourable)  they  will  be  a  sheet  of  blossoms. 
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Rose  Insects. — There  is  one  difficultyinaepavable  from  the  cultivation 
of  rjoses,  and  that  is  their  liability  to  insects  ;  the  three  principal  with 
■which  the  grower  has  to  contend  are  aphides,  the  Rose  maggot,  and  red 
spider.  After  a  mild  winter  Iil;e  the  present,  some  of  the  mature 
aphides,  by  secreting  themselves  on  the  leaves  of  any  green  vegetable 
form  upon  which  they  can  exist  near  walls  or  other  sheltered  places,  with 
the  adrent  of  the  first  sun's  warmth  begin  to  increase.  Roses  upon 
walls  or  in  any  sheltered  position  I  find  have  already  begun  to  be  affected 
with  them.  Proportionate  with  the  number  of  plants  grown  these 
insects  are  usually  much  worse  to  cope  with  in  private  gardens,  which  are 
generally  more  or  less  sheltered,  than  in  the  large  open  breadths  cultivated 
by  th  ose  who  grow  Roses  for  sale,  and  which  are  ordinarily  in  more  exposed 
situations— a  position  in  which  they  are  freely  open  to  the  wind  render- 
ing them  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  their  inroads.  As  these,  like  all 
otlier  insects,  are  much  more  easily  kept  down  when  attacked,  as  soon  as 
their  presence  is  detected  no  time  should  be  lost  in  washingthe  trees.  A 
good  syringing  with  Quassia  water  will  kill  them,  but  for  its  effects  in 
destroying  Ijotb  the  mature  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  also  in  rendering  the 
newly-expanded  leaves  distasteful  to  them,  I  have  found  none  of  the 
many  remedies  prescribed  equal  to  Tohacco  water  to  which  has  been 
added  2  oz.  or  3  oz.  to  tho^  gallon  of  Gishurst.  The  influence  of  this 
is  such  as  to  correct  the  oily  nature  of  the  Tobacco  water  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  stick  to  the  affected  buds  and  leaves  much  better.  From 
the  insect-destroying  properties  of  the  Gishurst  itself  the  Tobacco  water, 
when  used  with  it,  may  be  employed  much  weaker  than  when  applied 
alone.  A  di'y  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  work,  which  will  enable  the 
wash  to  adhere  to  the  leaves  better.  A  timely  application  of  this  sort  I 
have  found  of  considerable  use  in  preserving  Roses  from  the  maggot, 
rendering  the  young  leaves  which  are  first  preyed  upon  distasteful  to  the 
grub.  The  advantage  of  syringing  and  dipping  the  shoots  of  Roses 
affected  in  this  way  over  dusting  them  with  any  powder  disagreeable  to 
the  insects,  is  that  it  reaches  all  parts  much  more  effectually  with  less 
waste.  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  never  attempting  the  destruction 
of  insects  until  they  are  swarming  upon  the  plants,  it  may  appear  early  iu 
the  season  to  speak  of  them,  but  if  sought  for  even  before  many  leaves 
are  developed,  the  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  young  unexpanded  buds, 
and  from  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  most  essential  operation  of 
freeing  the  plants  from  insects  remedies  applied  in  time  effect  a  great 
saving  in  both  labour  and  the  material  used,  as  well  as  preserving  the  first 
blooms,  which  are  the  most  acceptable,  from  coming  malformed  and  use- 
less, as  Rose  flowers,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  are  never  worth  much  if 
in  the  bud  state  they  have  been  preyed  upon  by  insects. 

Mulching  the  surface  of  Rose  beds  with  rotten  manure  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  secure  a  satisfactory  crop  of  flowers  during  the 
current  season,  and  equally  necessary  to  the  production  of  strong  growth 
for  the  ensuing  year's  bloom.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  dry  situations, 
where  the  soil  becomes  parched  during  the  summer  season,  and  is  much 
more  effectual  than  the  application  of  even  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water 
alone,  and  this  quite  independent  of  the  body  of  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  having  been  previously  well  enriched.  The  applying  of  manure 
in  this  way  to  standards,  half-standards,  and  such  as  are  grown  bush 
fashion  may  be  delayed  for  some  weeks,  but  with  those  that  are  grown 
on  their  own  roots  to  be  pegged  down  the  mulching  should  be  put  on 
directly  the  pruning  is  completed,  before  the  shoots  are  pegged  in  the 
positions  they  are  to  occupy,  or  it  cannot  be  conveniently  done  afterwards. 
Previous  to  this,  as  soon  as  pruned,  the  beds  should  be  forked  over 
pointing  in  at  the  same  time  any  manure  that  may  be  needed  to  incor- 
porate with  the  soil. 

Orchids. 
Dendrobiums. — The  handsome,  though  old,  autumn  free-flowerinf 
Dendrobium  chrysanthum  will  now  be  making  active  growth,  and  should 
be  kept  moderately  warm,  but  not  too  hot.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly 
district  Nepaul,  and.  like  most  plants  from  the  same  country,  succeeds 
better  in  a  medium  than  ahigh  temperature.  It  needs  plenty  of  moisture 
whilst  growing.  If  this  is  wanting  the  bulbs  stop  short,  never  attaining 
near  their  full  length  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  bloom  is  proportion- 
ately deficient.  ^  Another  handsome  species  long  known  amongst  Orchid 
growers,  but  still  not  very  plentiful  nor  very  often  seen  in  good  condition, 
is  D.  Cambridgeanum.  This  also  is  a  hill  region  plant,  from  Khoseea 
and,  like  the  preceding,  does  not  do  well  in  a  high  temperature,  succeeding 
far  the  best  near  the  roof  on  a  block.  It  will  now  be  pushing  up  its  fine 
yellowand  purple-blotched  lipped  flowers.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
operation  of  watering  not  to  wet  the  advancing  buds  much,  or  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  all  Dendrobes  for  the 
production  of  flowers  for  bouquets,  &c.,  is  the  Chinese  D.  monilitorme. 
There  are  two  varieties— the  large  one  much  the  best.  It  can  be  had  in 
bloom  without  difficulty  about  Christmas,  or  soon  after.  It  will  now  be 
commencing  growth,  and  should  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root.  Like 
all  Orchids  from  the  same  country,  it  does  better  with  more  air  and  more 
light  than  it  is  advisable  to  admit  to  the  generality  of  Orchids.  Both 
this  and  the  well-known,  neai-lyallied  species,  D.  nobile,  with  its  many 
varieties— amongst  the  best  of  which  are  D.  nobile  ccerulescens  and  D. 
nobile  Wallichi— can  be  better  grown  on  the  front  shelf  or  close  to  the 
upright  end  glass  of  an  early  Vinery,  where  there  happens  to  be  one  at 
work,  than  in  an  Orchid  house,  the  drier  atmosphere  during  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  day  suiting  them  better.    Iu  such  a  atraoture  I  have 


always  found  that  this  section  of  Dendrobes  make  shorter,  stouter  bulbs, 
with  a  much  freer  disposition  to  flower.  So  manifest  is  this  that,  grown 
in  this  way,  these  plants  will  frequently  bloom  from  the  preceding 
summer's  pseudo-bulbs  whilst  yet  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  green  upon 
thera,  a  circumstance  that  rarely  occurs  when  they  are  subject  to  ordinary 
treatment.  Amongst  he  finest  of  all  Dendrobes,  as  also  ranking  with  the 
finest  of  all  Orchids,  is  the  white-flowered  D.  formosum ;  it  requires 
more  warmth  to  grow  than  such  as  the  preceding.  The  different  forms 
of  this  plant  may  be  had  in  flower  at  various  times  iu  the  year,  but  such 
as  completed  their  growth  late  in  the  autumn  and  have  since  been  at  rest 
will  shortly  begin  to  grow,  and  must  receive  more  warmth  and  moisture. 
The  varieties  of  D.  Farmer!  intended  to  flower  through  May  and  June 
must  still  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  as  also  iu  a  comparatively  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Even  if  the  flowers  are  now  showing,  they  may  be  kept  back 
without  suffering  in  any  way,  with  only  just  as  much  moisture  as  will 
keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling  too  much,  as  if  water  is  given  liberally 
and  they  ure  kept  tolerably  warm,  the  flowers  come  on  very  fast ;  the 
same  holds  good  with  D.  densiftorum,  but  the  latter  will  bear  a  much 
lower  temperature  whilst  at  rest.  In  the  tall,  erect-growing  section, 
D  Dalhousieanum  and  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum  are  amongst  the  best. 
Where  D.  Dalhousieauum  is  required  to  flower  late  in  May  and  June,  it 
must  still  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  I'oots,  as  if  only  a  little  moisture  is 
given  it  will  have  the  effect  of  pushing  it  off  into  growth.  The  Aus- 
ti'alian  D.  speciosum,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  species  in  exist- 
ence, is  often  discarded  by  many,  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
difficult  to  flower.  This  is  anything  but  correct  if  it  is  properly  treated  ; 
if  subjected  to  the  moist,  hot,  close  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  Orchid 
house  it  will  keep  on  growing  year  after  year  without  producing  the 
semblance  of  a  flower  ;  but  it  and  such  species  as  D.  undulatum,  D. 
Kingianum,  and  D,  Johannis  will  grow  and  flower  as  freely  as  any  of  the 
genus  if  grown  in  an  ordinary  warm  greenhouse. 

Disa  grandiflora,  a  very  beautiful  Cape  Orchid,  when  it  commences 
growth,  can  scarcely  be  kept  too  moist;  it  should  be  syringed  overhead 
at  least  twice  a  day.  Anyone  possessing  an  ordinary  greenhouse  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  growing  it,  placing  it  near  the  end  of  the  house, 
where  it  will  not  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  direct  current  of 
air  from  the  front  lights.  It  must  have  a  damp  medium  to  stand  upon, 
as  a  current  of  dry  air,  such  as  is  usually  rising  through  an  open  stage  or 
trellis  is  unsuitable  for  it.  The  most  elegant  Dendrochilums,  filiforme 
and  glumaceum,  the  former  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  will  now  be  fast 
pushing  up  their  flower-stems.  Whilst  iu  this  stage,  see  that  too  much 
moisture  from  the  syringe  does  not  reach  them  overhead  ;  but  they  must 
be  well  supplied  at  the  roots,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  warmest  house, 
as  they  do  not  like  anything  approaching  a  low  temperature.  Bpiden- 
drum  vitellinum  for  many  years  was  looked  upon  by  the  majority  of 
Orchid  growers  as  all  but  unmanageable,  generally  growing  smaller  every 
year  from  the  time  the  plants  were  introduced  until  they  ceased  to  exist; 
but  now  that  its  requirements  are  better  understood,  it  deserves  to  be 
grown  in  quantity.  From  its  comparatively  small  size,  the  little  room  it 
occupies,  and  the  freedom  with  which  its  beautiful  orange-red  flowers  aro 
produced,  it  forms  a  most  desirable  contrast  to  the  generality  of  other 
Orchids.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  moat 
Odontoglossums  thrive. — T.  B. 

Greenhouses. 

Indoor  plants  have  almost  invariably  started  into  growth  ;  therefore 
such  as  require  a  shift  must  at  once  receive  attention.  Borders  in  which 
plants  are  growing  should  be  lightly  forked  up,  and  if  the  soil  is  exhausted 
a  dressing  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  rotten  manure,  or  good  peat  may  be 
added,  according  to  requirements.  Some  plants  need  more  water  than 
others,  and,  in  such  cases,  neatly-formed  basins  of  soil  should  be  made 
around  them,  so  as  to  retain  sufficient  for  their  wants  without  overflowing. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  for  transferring  plants  from  pots  to  conservatory 
borders,  and,  in  doing  so,  disentangle  and  spread  out  the  roots  as  much  as 
possible.  This  may  check  growth  for  a  time,  but  eventually,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  favourable,  plants  so  treated  will  succeed  better  than 
such  as  are  planted  with  the  roots  coiled  up  in  a  ball.  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Acacias,  &c.,  when  grown  in  pots  are  more  under  control  than 
such  as  are  planted  out ;  but  the  latter  are  generally  the  most  satisfactory, 
both  as  regards  growth  and  bloom.  Clianthus  punioeus,  if  too  thick, 
should  have  its  shoots  thinned  out  a  little,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  light  to 
the  flowers.  Passion-flowers  should  be  pruned  well  in,  and  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  start  freely  into  growth.  Cut  in  the  branches  of 
Habrothamnuses.  Several  of  the  free-growing  Fuchsias  are  well  suited 
for  conservatory  roof  decoration  or  that  of  pillars,  especially  when 
planted  out  in  borders.  If  trained  to  the  rafters  from  the  middle  of  April 
until  they  are  completely  denuded  of  side  branches  in  the  end  of  October 
or  November,  or  for  the  purpose  of  resting  them  and  admitting  light  to 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house,  they  form  objects  of  interest,  being 
richly  laden  during  all  that  time  with  both  flowers  and  foliage. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  struck  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  by 
this  time  be  well  rooted  and  hardened  off  ;  they  should  be  at  once  moved 
into  6-in.  pots,  using  ordinary  loam  made  rich  with  one-third  rotten 
manure  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  proportions,  to  which  a  little  sand  has 
been  added.  There  is  no  grosser-feeding  plant  in  cultivation  than  the 
Chrysanthemum.  To  grow  it  successfully  the  soil  must  be  rich,  and  in 
its  early  stages  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  for  if  this 
occurs,  no  after  treatment  will  ever  impart  to  the  plants  their  wonted 
vigour,  aa  the  stunted  condition  the  roots  get  into  when  confined  in  little 
pots  has  the  effect  of  prematurely  hardening  the  shoots.    It  will  be 
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necessary  to  decide  upon  the  desired  state  of  the  plants.  In  most  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  adopt  two  or  three  fiirms,  but  the  flat,  Mushroom-headed 
fashion  should  never  be  followed.  The  most  generally  useful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  are  plants  with  a  d,ozen  or  more  shoots,  ultimately  trained 
with  just  as  many  sticks  as  will  support  them.  All  plants  intended  to  be 
grown  thus  should,  at  the  time  of  potting,  have  the  points  pinched  out 
to  induce  them  to  break  several  shoots.  This  shape  will  be  found  the 
most  suitable  for  the  medium-sized,  freest-flowering  of  the  large  varieties, 
and  also  for  the  Porapones.  Many  of  the  large  kinds  that  produce  the 
finest  individual  Mooms  are  not  capable  of  being  seen  in  their  best  form 
if  many  flowers  be  allowed  to  each  plant ;  for  ordinary  purposes,  six  or 
eight  will  be  enough  on  each ;  for  growing  in  this  way  the  plants  must  be 
also  stopped  now  to  cause  them  to  form  three  or  four  shoots.  Those  who 
are  disposed  to  attempt  the  production  of  a  few  of  the  finest  fiowers  may 
do  so  by  only  allowing  each  plant  in  a  9-in.  or  lOin.  pot  to  carry  from 
one  to  three  flowers.  These  will  be  found  very  elfective  when  in  bloom  if 
arranged  in  the  greenhouse  amongst  the  dwarfer  growers,  relieving  the 
even  surface,  which  is  justly  held  objectionable  in  a  stage  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums  of  nearly  the  same  height.  To  grow  them  in  this  way 
the  young  plants  now  potted  should  not  be  stopped  at  all,  but  simply 
trained  to  a  single  stem  all  through  the  season,  allowing  it  to  branch  out 
in  summer  near  the  top  to  as  many  shoots  as  it  is  destined  to  carry  flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  are  frequently  seen  but  mere  shadows  of  what  they  are 
capable  of  being  produced ;  yet  they  are  easily  managed  and  well  repay  a 
little  extra  attention. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  that  have  now  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  and  are  pushing  up  their  flower-stema  will  have  their  blooming 
"capabilities  much  increased  by  the  continuous  use  of  liquid  manure ; 
these  should  be  in  a  warmer  place  than  the  Cinerarias,  and  a  vigilant 
look-out  kept  to  see  that  aphides  do  not  get  established  upon  either  of 
them. 

Pelargoniums. — The  earliest-blooming,  large-flowered,  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums  will  now  be  showing  their  flowers  ;  and  as  the  roots  by  this 
time  will  have  taken  full  possession  of  the  soil,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.  If  attention  in  this  matter  be 
not  paid  to  these  plants,  there  is  a  difiiculty  in  keeping  the  foliage  of 
that  dark  green  healthy  hue  which  so  much  enhances  their  appearance 
when  in  flower. 

Forcing  Houses. 

Keep  these  supplied  with  successions  of  Lilacs,  Spirsaas,  Deutzias,  and 
similar  plants.  Cuttings  of  Coleus  struck  early  should  be  potted  as  they 
require  it,  pinched  at  the  third  joint,  and  the  plants  be  kept  near  the  light. 
Iresines  form  attractive  summer  objects  in  conservatories  j  therefore, 
treat  them  like  Coleuses.  The  general  stock  of  Begonias  should  now  be 
potted  and  started  into  growth.  Caladiums  started  in  small  pots  should 
be  shifted  into  larger  ones  before  their  roots  become  entangled.  Continue 
to  force  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  place  the  plants  that  have  been  forced  under 
the  stages  of  the  greenhouse  for  a  time,  and  after  that  plant  them 
out,  where,  if  they  be  well  cared  for,  they  will  in  two  years  make  good 
plants  for  forcing  again.  Some  plants  of  Lilium  auratum  should  be 
introduced  into  this  house  for  blooming  in  May.  In  making  up  baskets 
for  suspending  in  the  conservatory,  keep  them  in  a  forcing  house  until 
they  are  in  active  growth,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off,  so 
as  to  withstand  the  cooler  temperature  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected. 
Keep  up  a  young  and  healthy  stock  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
and  other  plants  for  early  blooming ;  those  treated  more  hardily  flower 
later. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pine-apples  that  have  not  been  already  shifted  should  now  be  re-potted 
or  transplanted  into  beds."  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  in 
frames  or  pits,  the  heating  material  should  be  entirely  or  partially  re- 
newed. If  fire-heat  is  used  for  bottom-heat,  greater  care  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  must  be  exercised  in  watering,  as  the  bottom  part 
of  the  soil  frequently  becomes  dry  when  that  on  the  surface  is  apparently 
quite  moist.  Now  that  the  store  plants  are  beginning  to  push,  the  atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  must  be  kept  moist. 
Ventilate  a  little  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  cover  the  frames  with 
mats  at  night.  Fig  trees  in  pots  will  be  swelling  their  fruits  ;  therefore, 
some  liquid  manure  given  to  them  two  or  three  times  a  week  will  be  of 
great  ^importance  to  the  crop  ;  mulchings  of  manure  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Those  on  walls  or  on  front  trellises  should  be  started  in  suc- 
cession, by  closing  up  the  house,  syringing  twice  a  day.  Pot  Vines,  if 
liberally  fed,  will  produce  good  crops  ;  and,  as  they  are  frequently  thrown 
away  after  bearing,  as  many  bunches  may  be  left  on  them  as  they  can 
properly  mature  and  colour.  Thin  Grapes  in  general,  stop  and  rub  off 
young  shoots,  encourage  good  foliage,  and  maintain  a  brisk,  moist  tem- 
perature, except  in  late  Vineries.  All  old  Grapes  yet  on  Vines  should 
now  be  taken  off  and  preserved.  The  dampness  of  the  winter  has  been 
rather  productive  of  mouldiness  amongst  those  kept  in  water-bottles. 
Kegulate  the  growth  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  disbud  and  thin  the 
shoots  as  necessary ;  thin  out,  also,  all  the  smallest  fruits,  and  syringe 
morning  and  evening.  Keep  Cherry  houses  well  aired.  Introduce  suc- 
cessions of  Strawberry  plants,  and  place  them  on  top  shelves  in  Vineries 
or  Peach  houses,  or  arrange  them  near  the  glass  in  pits  or  frames,  when 
a  little  bottom-heat  given  by  fermenting  material  is  very  beneficial  to 
them.  To  plants  whose  fruit  is  colouring  little  or  no  water  should  be 
given,  as  it  deteriorates  the  flavour.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Melons  and 
Cucumbers,  and  pot  off  those  already  up ;  such  as  are  large  enough  may 
be  transplanted  permanently.    Beds  for  the  reception  of  the  seedlings 


should  be  formed  completely  of  fresh  soil,  for  from  the  plants  raised  now 
the  greatest  amount  of  fruit  is  commonly  obtained. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas. — These  are  now  making  rapid  growth— almost  too  fast 
for  those  intending  to  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  trusses  are  showing  up  freely  through  the  varied  and  beau- 
tifully powdered  foliage.  It  is  an  anxious  time,  especially  for  the  exhi- 
bitor, who  has  to  get  his  flowers  in  perfection  by  a  certain  date,  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  different  varieties,  a  mistake  may  easily  bo  made.  Not  only  do 
some  varieties  take  much  longer  to  perfect  their  trusses  than  others,  but 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  trusses  come.  Sometimes  chey  can  be 
seen  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  in  autumn.  These  take  a  long  time 
to  come  to  perfection  ;  the  flowers  will  probably  not  open  until  April. 
Another  plant  will  have  a  large  centre  which  will  not  show  any  signs  of  a 
truss  until  March,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  a  leaf  or  two  is  unfolded,  and 
lo  I  a  tine  truss  is  exposed  to  view,  with  the  fiowers  almost  expanded, 
and  probably  in  advance  of  that  formed  in  autumn.  As  a  rule,  the 
earliest-formed  trusses  produce  the  finest  flowers.  The  plants  must  not 
now  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  but  it  must  be  applied 
without  wetting  the  leaves ;  the  fine  mealed  foliage  is  easily  injured;  a 
shower  of  rain  is  most  disastrous.  The  lights  may  be  removed  altogether 
in  fine  weather,  but  no  rains  or  cold  winds  should  have  access  to  the 
plants.  The  small  offsets  potted  in  the  autumn  should  now  be  shitted 
into  a  size  larger  pot ;  the  little  plants  will  make  rapid  growth,  and  form 
fine  flowering  plants  by  the  next  blooming  time. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees,— I  have  shifted  all  our  stock  into  their 
blooming  pots,  and  placed  the  pots  as  far  as  possible  under  cover.  If  the 
present  fine  weather  would  continue  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  place  the 
plants  out-of-doors  at  once.  I  have  done  this  and  the  plants  have  suc- 
ceeded well,  but  if  rain,  snow,  or  sleet  should  come  immediately  after 
potting,  or  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  plants  would  be  injured.  The 
potting  material,  which  is  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a 
portion  of  rotten  manure  added  to  it,  should  be  moderately  dry,  but  not 
too  dry ;  satisfactory  potting  cannot  be  done  if  the  soil  be  either  too  dry 
or  too  wet.  The  size  of  the  pots  is  a  matter  for  consideration.  I  use 
7-in.  pots  for  single  plants,  8iu.  ones  for  a  pair  of  weak  plants,  9-in.  ones 
for  strong  pairs,  or  three  plants  in  a  10-in.  pot.  Probably  these  small  pots 
would  not  answer  for  some  growers,  especially  those  who  are  absent  from 
their  plants  all  day  long,  as  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  growers  are. 
They  would  find  larger  pots  answer  better,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  large 
quantity  of  soil,  which  does  not  dry  up  so  speedily.  Growers  for  sale  also 
find  large  pots  best,  because  they  are  anxious  to  layer  as  many  growths  as 
they  can,  and  sometimes  the  layers  are  uncomfortably  crowded  in  a  small 

Eot.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  with  care  in  watering  one  obtains  the 
est  blooms  when  the  pots  are  of  the  size  which  I  have  named.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  potted  their  stock  should  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  The 
plants  spindle  for  bloom  in  the  south  early  in  March,  and  the  blooms  will 
not  be  large  or  well  marked  if  the  plants  be  disturbed  too  late. 

Herbaceous  Phloxes.— These  are  cultivated  in  beds,  borders,  or 
in  pots,  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  Phlox  is  a  gross  feeder,  and 
never  succeeds  well  unless  the  ground  is  deeply  trenched  and  well 
manured ;  this  ought  to  be  done  in  the  autumn,  so  that  the  frosts  of 
winter  may  pulverise  the  soil,  and  it  ought  to  be  turned  over  two  or  three 
times.  I  have  just  now  planted  out  a  bed  of  plants  that  have  been  wintered 
in  cold  frames.  Each  plant  is  throwing  up  three  or  four  strong  shoots  ; 
the  distance  apart  in  the  beds  is  18  in.  If  all  the  cuttings  have  not  yet 
been  put  in,  see  that  they  are  inserted  at  once,  as  previously  recom- 
mended. Cuttings  put  in  early,  and  rooted  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  are 
very  useful  for  flowering  in  pots  in  the  autumn.  The  plants  must  be 
potted  on  and  carefully  attended  to,  else  they  will  not  flower  until  the 
second  year. 

Tulips. — These  are  now  above  ground,  and  the  mild  weather  is 
causing  a  strong,  healthy  growth;  the  surface  of  the  beds  has  been 
covered  over  with  some  rotten  frame-manure.  Nearly  all  sorts  of  plants 
succeed  better  in  light  soil  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  mulched ; 
in  that  case  water  can  be  applied  without  causing  a  crust  to  form  on  the 
surface,  and  when  water  is  applied  it  does  not  evaporate  rapidly.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any  water  to  the  Tulip  beds  at  present. 
I  have  not  yet  placed  any  covering  over  the  beds.  It  used  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  old  growers  to  cover  their  beds  early  in  the  spring,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  do  so  in  cold,  wet  districts,  but  the  plants  do  not 
sustain  any  injury  from  the  weather  in  dry,  well-drained  districts  south 
of  the  Trent. 

Pansies  in  Beds. — The  surface  of  the  ground  should  now  be 
stirred  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  all  weeds  should  be  carefully  removed 
with  the  fingers.  If  there  be  sufficient  space  between  the  plants,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  run  a  Dutch  hoe  through  amongst  them.  Mulch  the  surface 
of  the  beds  with  rotten  manure. 

Pinks. — These  require  treatment  very  similar  to  that  given  to  Pansies. 
In  our  own  beds  perhaps  a  dozen  plants  have  died  during  the  winter,  and 
the  blank  spaces  will  be  filled  in  from  a  number  of  plants  that  have  been 
saved  in  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame.  There  are  a  few  varieties 
that  will  not  do  well  in  the  open  ground  during  the  winter,  and  if 
they  should  be  scarce,  it  is  better  to  save  them  all  in  pots,  aa  in  the 
case  of  Carnations. 

Gladioli. — These  should  now  be  planted  out  for  the  main  bloom.    I 
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have  generally  succeeded  best  with  those  planted  out  about  the  middle 
of  March  or  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  Directions  for  planting 
have  already  been  given. 

Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  that  have  been  re-potted  into  5-in._  or 
6-in.  pots  should  be  placed  in  frames  and  have  plenty  of  ventilation, 
removing  the  lights  altogether  in  fine  weather.  Hollyhocks  will  not 
suffer  from  frost,  but  the  Dahlia  is  exceedingly  susceptible  to  it.  Dahlias 
are  not  often  injured  by  insect  pests,  but  thrips  and  red  spider  injure 
the  Hollyhocks.  Syringing  and  fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke  is  the 
best  way  to  destroy  thera.  Those  who  grow  these  useful  autumnal 
flowers  for  exhibition  will  have  by  this  time  the  ground  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  ought  to  have  been  trenched  and  well  manured  in  the  autumn, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  surface  may  be  forked  over  to  the  depth  of  3  in. 
or  4  in.  Hollyhocks  may  be  planted  out  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
^J.  Douglas. 

Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  walks  as  sooa  as  the  weather  becomes  favour- 
able.      Judiciously  prune 

evergreen  shrubs,  such  as         ___^ 

Aucuhaa,  Hollies,  Bays, 
Box,  Yews,  Portugal  and 
common  Laurels,  Juni- 
pers, Thujas,  Cypresses, 
Ivies,  &o.,  which  may  be 
out-growing  the  spaces 
allotted  to  them,  keeping 
symmetry  and  graceful- 
ness of  form  as  much  as 
possible  in  view.  The 
knife  is  better  than  shears 
for  such  an  operation,  the 
latter  being  apt  to  muti- 
late the  leaves. 

Herbaceous  B  o  r- 
ders.— Mostof  the  plants 

will  bo  abovegi'ound,  and 
the  mulching  material  put 

on    early    in    the   winter 

ought  to  be  dug  in.     For 

this  operation  use  a  fork 

in  preference  to  the  spade. 

Should    the   Grass    need 

edging  it  can  be  done  at 

the   same    time,   thereby 

imparting  to  the  whole  a 

neat  appearance.    Bo  very 

careful  not  to  disturb  the 

roots     of     any     kind    of 

Lilies,  as  they,  more  than 

most  subjects,  are  impa- 
tient of   any   interference 

at  this  season.     Summer 

and    autumn  -  blooming 

herbaceous    plants,    such 

as  Phloxes,  Asters,  or  any 

flowers  that  exist  in  large 

masses  when  the  season  is 

considerably  advanced,  it 

will  be  well  to  divide  at 

the   present  time,   as   by 

this  means  their  roots  will 

be  placed  within  reach  of 

fresh     soil,    which     will 

strengthen    them     and 

enable    them     to    bloom 

better.     It  is  necessary  to 

keep  well  back  in  the  bor- 
der tall-growing  plants  of 

this  description;  but,   as 

far    as     possible,     avoid 

planting  them  where  the 

ground  is  occupied   with 

the     roots   of     deciduous 

trees,   as   herbaceous 

plants    have   but   a   very 

poor  chance   of  success   under  these    circumstances ;    yet,  as   in    such 

situations  it  does  not  look  well    to  have   the    ground    bare,  there    is 

nothing  better  suited  than  the  strongest  tall-growing  varieties  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies  and  Golden  Rods,  to  assist  whicli  in  such  positions  an  extra 

liberal  dressing  of   manure  should  be  given   every  spring,  digging  the 

ground  with  the  spade  a  full  spit  in  depth,  which  will  cut  oB  the  obtruding 

roots,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  spare  the  plants 

being  affected  by  them.  Any  choice  plants  that  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  slugs  will  be  benefited  by  1  in.  of  eoal-asbes  being  placed  round  the 
collars  of  the  plants,  which,  though  it  will  not  altogether  prevent  the 
slugs  from  attacking  them,  will,  in  a.  great  measure,  hinder  them  from 
harbouring  under  the  plants. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
In  this  department  a  continuous  supply  of  good  vegetables   through 

the  season  much  depends  upon  the  attention  during  the  next  few  weeks 
in  putting  into  the  ground  the  numerous  seeds  that  require  it.  The 
•whole  of  the  Potato  planting  should  be  brought  to  a  close  before  the 
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end  of  the  month.  If  the  seed  has  been  prepared  as  advised  it  will  be  in 
good  order.  In  planting  the  general  crop  there  are  two  courses  to  follow^ : 
either  place  the  rows  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  the  winter  Broccoli, 
Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  being  afterwards  planted  between  the 
rows,  or  put  the  Potatoes  for  enough  apart  to  ensure  their  well-being 
without  anything  else  between  them.  In  the  former  case  the  rows  will 
require  to  be  3  ft.  asunder  ;  in  the  latter  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  3  in.  will  be  suffi- 
cient. I  prefer  the  single-cropping  system,  as,  when  double -cropping  is 
resorted  to,  the  winter  vegetables  never  do  so  well,  and  in  many  cases 
are  too  far  apart  when  the  Potatoes  are  removed.  On  the  score_  of 
economising  space,  this  double-cropping  is  evidently  more  loss  than  gain. 

Sowing  Seeds.— Sowings  should  'now  also  be  made  of  Cocoa-nut 
and  Enfield  market  Cabbage,  green  Curled  Savoy,  Walcheren  and  Early 
Cauliflower,  and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower.  Prepare  the  seeds 
with  red  lead,  to  protect  them  from  birds.  Successional  Broad  Beans 
and  Peas  will  now  require  putting  in.  Excepting  where  the  vegetable 
ground  is  limited,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  Pea- sticks,  there 

is  nothing  to  equal  the 
tall  Marrow  kinds  for  fur- 
nishing a  large  and  con- 
tinuous supply,  which 
does  not  come  in  alto" 
gether  as  the  dwarfer- 
gr owing  varieties  do. 
Where  the  tall  sorts  of 
Peas  are  grown,  and  the 
ground  is  rich  and  in  good 
condition,they  will  require 
5  ft.  0  in.  space  between 
the  rows;  this  will  be 
sufficient,  and  better  than 
sowing  farther  apart  with 
Broccoli  or  Celery  _  be- 
tween, as  is  sometimes 
done ;  such  double  crop- 
ping being  here  again  no 
advantage,  for  the  Celery, 
Broccoli,  &c.,  so  grown 
never  has  the  necessary 
strength  and  vigour  to 
withstand  the  winter  that 
they  have  when  grown  by 
themselves.  A  row  of 
Spinach  can  always  be 
grown  without  any  dis. 
advantage  between  Peas 
so  planted.  Amongst  win- 
ter vegetables  there  is  no- 
thing that  is  of  more  real 
use  thanBrussels  Sprouts. 
To  grow  them  well,  the 
seed  must  be  sown  not 
later  than  the  third  week 
in  March,  so  as  to  get  the 
plants  a  good  size  early, 
planting  them  out  where 
they  are  ultimately  in 
tended  to  grow  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough. 

Celery  sown  in  heat, 
as  recommended  some 
time  since,  will  shortly  be 
large  enough  for  pricking 
out.  Where  it  is  required 
for  use  as  early  as  obtain- 
able, there  should  _  be 
prepared  for  it  a^  slight 
hotbed,  consisting  ^  of 
about  18  in.  of  fermenting 
manure  and  half-rotten 
leaves.  On  this  place  a 
two  or  three-light  frame, 

1         with  10  in.  of    rich  soil, 

into  which  put  the  plants 
1  ft.  apart  each  way, 
giving  a  little  water,  afterwards  putting  on  the  lights,  which  keep 
close  for  a  few  days,  until  the  roots  take  hold  of  the  sod;  it  tlie 
weather  be  sunny,  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  As  soon  as 
growth  has  fairly  commenced,  give  plenty  of  air,  to  prevent  the 
plants  drawing  up  weakly ;  and,  if  well  attended  to  as  regards  water  they 
will  progress  rapidly.  The  lights  should  not  be  altogether  dispensed  with 
until  all  fear  of  frost  is  over ;  every  alternate  plant  may  then  be  removed 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth  and  turned  out  into  a  well-prepared  trench, 
leaving  the  remainder  on  the  bed  on  which  they  have_  been  grown,  and 
when  large  enough  earthing  up  with  light  soil  brought  in  for  the  purpose. 
By  this  means  those  who  want  Celery  very  early  can  have  it  m  good  con- 
dition by  midsummer,  but,  of  course,  not  large.  It  will  be  succeeded  by 
that  which  was  planted  out  from  the  bed,  which  will  be  ready  before  that 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  principal  portion  of  the  plants  from  the 
same  sowing  should  be  pricked  out  Sin.  asunder  in  a  frame,  in  which  put  b  in. 
of  good  soil  on  a  firm  bottom  composed  of  ashes  well  rammed,  into  which 
the  roots  will  not  penetrate  far.     For  this  purpose  the  soil  should  be  ot  a 
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light  sandy  nature,  to  enable  the  plants,  when  moved  for  permanent 
planting,  to  be  taken  up  with  little  breakage  of  the  roots.  Where 
Celery  is  desired  late,  say  until  April  the  followiug  spring,  a  little  seed 
should  now  be  sown,  as  this  will  stand  longer  without  running  to  seed 
than  the  earliest  sowing. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

March.  18. — Sowing  Balsams,  German  and  Ten-week  Stocks.  Putting 
in  cuttings  of  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  and  Verbenas.  Potting  off  spring-struck 
"Verbenas  and  Heliotropes.  Levelling  down  Celery  trenches,  and  getting 
the  ground  ready  for  Peas.  Ke-making  Mint  beds.  Thinning  out  and 
cutting  back  Ivy  on  walls.  Sticking  early  Peas,  and  giving  them  a  little 
earthing  up.     Mending  Box  edgings. 

March.  19. — Sowing  Long  Pod  and  Windsor  Broad  Beans.  Potting 
off  Cucumbers  and  Jlelons.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Alternantheras  and 
Mesembryanthemums.  Watering  forced  Asparagus  beds  with  warm 
manure  water.  Getting  another  batch  of  Strawberries  into  bottom-heat. 
Turning  over  manure  for  Celery,  having  previously  mixed  it  with  salt  and 
soot.  Giving  the  surface  of  the  Carrot  and  Beet  ground  a  dressing  of 
soot,  and  preparing  it  for  drilling. 

March  20. — Sowing  Snow'sWinter  White  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Wallflowers.  Shifting  Tomatoes  and  Capsicums.  Pricking  out 
Celery  and  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuce.  Planting  the  main  crops  of  the 
following  sorts  of  Potatoes  :  Snowflake,  Carter's  Breadfruit,  Main  Crop, 
Giant  King,  Model,  Schoolmaster,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Paterson's  Victoria, 
King  of  Potatoes,  and  Perfection  Kidney.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles, 
cutting  out  any  bad  berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required. 

March  21. — Sowing  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  also  Canadian  Wonder 
French  Beans  in  pots.  Shitting  a  few  stove  plants.  Planting  out  autumn- 
sown  Cauliflower ;  alsoafew  Brown  Cos  Lettuces.  Preparinggroundfornew 
Seakale  beds,  and.also'  for  Globe  Artichokes.  Earthing  up  Potatoes  in 
frames.  Looking  over  Pines  and  watering  them.  Forking  over  ^the 
ground  amongst  Cabbage  plants. 

March  22. — Thinning  Grapes  and  tying  down  young  shoots  in  early 
Vineries.  Looking  over  Cucumbers.  Getting  netting  and  other  coverings 
over  Peach  trees  for  protection.  Looking  over  fruit  room,  and  removing 
any  fruits  that  are  decaying.  Tying  in  young  shoots  in  Peach  house. 
Renovating  linings   round  manure  frames.     Weeding  Box  edgings  and 

gravel  walks.    Dividing  and  re-making  herb  beds.     Getting  a  little  more 
hicory  into  the  Mushroom  house. 

March  23. — Earthing  up  Beans  in  pots.  Cleaning  up  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  walks  that  require  it.  Covering  up 
Seakale  beds.  Looking  over  Pelargoniums ;  picking  off  all  dead  leaves 
and  stopping  the  shoots  where  required.  Clearing  off  borders,  giving 
them  a  dressing  of  soot,  and  forking  them  up  ready  for  seeds. 
Dorset.  W.  G.  P. 


VASE  OF  EOSBS  BY  MAISIAT. 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  with  all  the  love  which  an 
Englishman  has  for  the  Rose,  in  the  garden,  or  even  when 
gathered  and  brought  into  the  house,  there  are  so  few  English 
artists  who  make  the  Rose  a  subject  for  a  picture  or  an  artistic 
study  grouped  with  other  flowers  in  a  vase.  Our  walls  in 
England  are  more  commonly  decorated  with  scenes  from  the 
hunting-field  and  racecourse  than  with  refined  groups  such  as 
these,  which  French  artists  paint  so  well.  Perhaps  there  is 
something  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  France  which 
encourages  a  more  abundant  bloom,  and  causes  the  Roses  to 
hang  down  over  many  a  garden  wall  in  festoons  of  flower,  that 
suggests  the  overflowing  abundance  of  floral  beauty  seen  in 
the  accompanying  print.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  a  taste 
for  such  subjects  may  grow  up  which  will  refine  the  too 
realistic  and  money-making  spirit  common  in  this  and  all 
ages.  E.  W. 


F  The  Banksian  Rose.— if  "  J.  G.'a"  Banksiau  Rose  (see  p.  210) 
be  a  shy  bloomer,  he  cannot  have  got  the  same  variety  which  we 
have,  nnleaa  it  is  planted  on  a  very  different  aspect  from  the  one  we 
have,  or  ia  treated  differently,  as  ours  ia  exceedingly  floriferous,  so 
much  BO,  indeed,  aa  to  be  literally  white  with  blosaoma  every  year, 
unless,  aa  waa  unfortunately  the  case  last  season,  they  get  cut  oS  by 
frost.  We  spur  it  hard  in  as  soon  aa  the  flowering  ia  over,  and  then 
during  the  summer  we  out  out  all  the  strong  growth  and  thin  that 
of  medium  aiie,  so  aa  to  let  in  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  thoroughly 
ripen  it.  The  young  shoots  made  under  this  treatment  vary  from 
1  ft.  to  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  bloom  at  every  bud,  thus  forming  perfect 
wreaths  of  a  length  most  serviceable  for  cutting.  I  ought  to  add 
that  the  plant  referred  to  is  on  a  south  wall,  where  it  covers  a  large 
space,  and  is  now  in  a  forward  state.  Anyone  having  their  plants  in 
similarly  favoured  situations  may,  by  managing  them  in  the  same 
manner,  have  any  quantity  of  flowers  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with 
such  Rosea  aa  Mareehal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
and  most  others  of  that  class. — S.  D. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
London  has — perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  had — the  good 
fortune  of  possessing  in  Kensington  Gardens  a  public  park 
such  as  no  foreign  capital  can  show.  The  last  few  years  have 
made  this  possession  but  the  wreck  of  what  it  once  was,  and 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  decay  the  character 
of  the  place  will  soon  be  gone  past  restoration.  It  would  be 
a  strange  misfortune  if  a  garden  which  has  given  pleasure  to 
so  many  generations  of  Londoners  should  be  left  to  its  fate 
in  a  time  which  professes — though,  it  must  be  admitted,  with- 
out much  success  as  regards  practice — to  care  more  for  natural 
beauty  than  the  generations  that  have  gone  before  it.  But 
this  languid  belief  that  we  value  a  piece  of  ground  for  one 
reason  is  seldom  strong  enough  to  resist  the  precise  convic- 
tions of  those  who  know  that  they  value  it  for  another  reason. 
Tear  after  year  something  of  the  old  aspect  of  Kensington 
Gardens  goes,  and  by  degrees  there  grow  up  new  and  mistaken 
conceptions  of  what  their  character  should  be.  The  first 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  if  Kensington  Gardens  are  to  be 
saved  for  London,  saved,  that  is,  not  merely  as  one  among 
several  open  spaces — a  Battersea  Park  without  the  sub-tropical 
plants,  or  a  level  Primrose  Hill — is  to  realise  clearly  what  this 
original  aspect  was.  After  that  it  will  be  easier  to  determine 
how  far  and  why  that  original  character  has  been  departed 
from,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  capable  of  restoration. 

The  essential  charm  of  Kensington  Gardens  was  its  wood- 
land scenery.  It  was  like  a  piece  cut  out  from  Windsor  Forest 
or  Richmond  Park  and  set  down  close  to  London.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  the  trees  in  comparison  with  the  space  in  which 
they  stood,  and  the  entire  absence  of  underwood,  gave  singular 
importance  to  this  feature.  Scarcely  anywhere  was  the  efi:eot 
of  Grass  and  timber  in  conjunction  more  striking.  There 
may  still  be  some  London-bred  children  who  can  remember 
that  even  a  real  forest  seemed  disappointing  to  expectations 
founded  on  recollections  of  Kensington  Gardens.  You  passed 
at  once  from  the  bordering  roads,  or  from  Hyde  Park,  with 
its  carriages  and  riders,  into  a  sylvan  solitude.  No  doubt  it 
was  necessary  to  manage  your  point  of  view  a  little,  but  with 
this  precaution  endless  avenues  of  trees  stretched  away  over 
indefinite  distances  of  turf ;  and  it  was  only  here  and  there 
that  a  path  recalled  how  near  the  boundary  was,  and  to  how 
many  passers-by  Kensington  Gardens,  at  least  on  six  days  in 
the  week,  were  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  way  home. 
Two  things  only  went  to  make  up  this  peculiar  charm — trees 
and  Grass.  Deep  shade  and  a  green  carpet  underneath  are 
precisely  what  the  dweller  in  cities  most  wants  and  most 
seldom  finds,  and  both  were  here  to  be  found.  These  being 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Kensington  Gardens,  the 
principle  on  which  they  ought  to  have  been  managed  was  the 
maintenance  of  these  distinctive  characteristics.  Other  ptir- 
poses,  such  as  the  advantage  of  the  neighbour ing  houses,  or  the 
provision  of  short  cuts  from  one  part  of  London  to  another, 
should  have  been  hept  strictly  subordinate — pursued,  that  is, 
when  no  injury  to  Kensington  Gardens  was  involved,  and  left 
alone  whenever  any  such  injury  was  involved.  Further  than 
this,  all  incongruous  adornments,  and  all  attempts  to  males 
Kensington  Gardens  more  lihe  other  gardens,  should  have  been 
carefully  eschewed.  The  convenience  of  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  make  use  of  the  gardens  has  been  consulted,  in 
entire  forgetfulness  of  the  primary  condition  that  the  gardens 
should  not  be  destroyed  in  the  process  of  use.  The  causes 
which  have  made  the  Grass  in  Kensington  Gardens  the  heart- 
breaking aSair  which  a  First  Commissioner  of  "Works  once 
called  it  are  three  :  unnecessary  entrances,  paths  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  the  absence  of  paths  where  they  are 
wanted.  The  objection  to  the  multiplication  of  entrances  is 
this,  that  from  every  new  gate  there  spring  not  one  but  many 
new  tracks  across  the  turf ;  and  the  closer  together  the  gates 
are  the  nearer  to  one  another,  and  therefore  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  disfiguring,  these  tracks  become.  There  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  "the  south-west  corner  of  the  gardens. 
There  is  a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  broad  walk,  and  another 
a  few  yards  further  west.  The  consequence  is  that  two  tracks 
have  been  formed  across  the  Grass  to  the  gate  at  the  corner 
of  the  palace  ;  whereas,  if  there  had  been  only  one  gate  there 
would  have  been  only  one  track.  The  object  of  putting  the 
second  gate  was  the  convenience  of  the  dwellers  in  Prince  of 
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WaUs's^  Terrace.  That  is  to  say,  tliis  part  of  the  gardens  has 
leen  injured  in  order  to  save  a  few  nurserymaids  the  trouble 
of  walking  a  stone's  throw  to  the  right  or  left  hefore  they  can 
seclude  themselves  from  th"-  high  road.  The  gate  opposite 
Gloucester  Boad  and  the  gate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Iven- 
singtou  High  Street  supply  all  the  really  needed  means  of 
entrance.  This  part  of  the  gardens  affords  examples  of  the 
two  other  mistakes  that  have  been  mentioned.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  gate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  broad  walk  and  the  gate  at  the  corner  of  Kensington 
Palace,  but  no  path  has  been  made  to  connect  the  two  points. 
Tfie  result  of  this  omission  is  seen  in  ugly  footpaths  across 
the  Grass,  which  continually  tend  to  become  -wider  as  those 
■who  use  them  take  in  more  of  the  Grass  in  order  to  escape  the 
central  mud  in  rainy  weather.  It  is  not  of  the  least  use  to 
assume  that  people  will  walk  round  two  sides  of  a  square 
when  it  is  open  to  them  to  walk  along  the  diagonal.  If  no 
path  is  made  for  them  they  will  make  one  for  themselves;  and 
the  path  which  they  make  for  themselves  will  be  much  more 
injurious  to  the  aspect  of  the  turf  than  the  path  which  is  made 
for  them.  The  edges  of  a  gravel  walk  can  be  kept  neat  by 
railings  or  hurdles;  and  the  colour  of  the  gravel  is  not  an 
unpleasing  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  Grass.  In  a  foot- 
path along  which  mauy  people  walk  the  edges  are  always 
ragged,  and  the  colour  of  the  bare  earth,  especially  in  London, 
is  neither  in  harmony  nor  in  contrast  with  anything  else. 
But,  though  there  is  no  path  from  one  of  the.se  gates  to 
another,  there  are  two  close  by  which  are  of  no  use  whatever; 
one  running  southward  from  the  front  of  the  palace  and 
ending  in  nothing,  the  other  runniug  under  the  west  wall  of 
the  gardens  from  the  palace  gate  to  the  gate  in  the  High 
Street.  These  paths  are  a  survival  from  the  old  Batch 
arrangement  of  the  part  of  the  gardens  npar  the  palace  ;  and 
when  this  part  was  the  quietest  and  the  best  cared  for,  and 
the  avenue  running  southward  from  the  palace  was  really  an 
avenue  and  ended  in  that  wonderful  old  summer-house  which 
has  uow^  been  removed  to  the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  they 
were  quite  in  place.  Now,  however,  the  object  should  be  to 
have  Grass  where  it  has  a  chance  of  growing  and  paths  where 
people  are  ceitaiu  to  walk.  The  chief  sinner,  however,  in  the 
way  of  unnecessary  paths  is  the  broad  walk,  which  ran 
formerly  in  a  straight,  and  now  runs  ia  a  crooked,  line  from 
Lancaster  Gate  to  the  Albert  Memorial.  The  walk  was  made 
long  before  the  Albert  Memorial  existed,  and  was  carried 
aci'oss  what  was  then  one  of  the  most  secluded  parts  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens  for  no  object  apparently  except  to  show  that 
the  Uffice  of  Works  was  not  stingy  of  its  gravel.  No  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  ever  want  to  pass  between  those 
two  points.  The  entrance  at  each  end  is  mainly  used  by  the 
residents  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  they  certainly  do 
not  need  a  walk  as  broad  as  the  original  broad  walk  at  the 
Bayswater  end  of  the  gardens  to  enable  them  to  visit  one 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  a  path  is  really  wanted  between 
Porchester  Gate  and  either  the  corner  of  Rotten  Row  or  the 
Serpentine  Bridge  ;  but  it  is  left  to  the  public  to  make  one 
afresh  every  summer 

In  the  way  of  incongruous  ornaments,  the  worst  example, 
of  course,  is  the  hideous  erection,  like  a  section  of  a  metro- 
politan railway  station,  and  the  equally  hideous  basins  and 
water-spouts,  which  disfigure  the  head  of  the  Serpentine. 
Probably  something  of  the  kind  is  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  water;  but  if  so,  the  process  should  have  been  concealed 
instead  of  paraded.  A  reservoir  might  easily  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  the  Serpentine 
might  at  that  end  have  been  made  to  look  like  a  lake,  and  not 
like  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  water  of  some  manufactory. 
As  obelisks  were  not  usually  placed  in  woods,  it  is  bard  to  see 
why  Kensington  Gardens  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  Speke  monument;  and  even  the  Albert  Memorial 
should  have  been  allowed  to  appear  over  the  trees,  and  not 
have  had  an  avenue  set  awry  in  order  to  make  it  more  con- 
spicuous. 

The  practical  deductions  from  all  this  fault-finding  are  simple 
enough.  The  management  of  the  trees  is,  as  has  been  said,  a 
question  for  experts.  Few  probably  of  the  older  trees  still 
standmg  can  now  be  saved  ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  give 
to  future  generations  of  Londoners  the  same  kind  if   not  the 


same  degree  of  pleasure  which  past  generations  have  gained 
from  Kensington  Gardens  as  they  have  been.  One  portion 
after  another  should  be  selected  for  replanting ;  and  though 
in  the  end  the  result  might  be  that  what  is  now  open  glada 
would  be  forest,  and  what  is  now  forest  would  be  open  glade, 
yet  the  proportions  of  the  two  and  the  general  character  of  the 
combination  would  be  preserved.  The  Grass  is  a  much  easier 
matter.  Here  there  can  be  no  irreparable  destruction.  All  that 
is  needed  is  the  breaking  up  of  some  useless  paths,  the  addition 
of  some  new  ones,  and  some  attention  to  common  sense  in  the 
details  of  their  construction.  Thus  it  is  of  very  little  avail  to 
make  a  path  in  the  full  sun,  if  there  is  shade  to  be  had  on  each 
side  of  it.  In  the  winter  a  walker  will  keep  to  the  gravel 
anyhow ;  but  in  summer  he  will  only  keep  to  it  if  it  lies  in 
shade.  If  it  does  not,  there  will  be  supplementary  paths 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  gravel  paths,  and  the  object  of 
making  the  gravel  path  will  be  lost.  Nor  should  a  path  which 
runs  along  a  line  of  trees  be  carried  on  one  side  only  of  them. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  gets  on  the  path,  it  is  deserted  for  the 
Grass  which  is  in  shade.  The  path  should  be  carried  along  both 
sides  of  the  trees,  as  it  now  is  on  the  north  side  of  Rotten  Row. 
Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  mankind  to  walk  on  the  edges  of  a  path,  so  as 
gradually  to  enlarge  it.  But  this  tendency,  being  instinctive 
rather  than  deliberate,  can  be  checked  by  a  low  railing  running 
along  each  side.  Even  though  it  is  not  too  high  to  be  stepped 
over,  somehow  it  does  not  seem  to  be  stepped  over  in  practice. 
The  only  cure  for  incongruous  ornaments  is  to  take  them 
aw,ay,  and  if  the  fountains  at  the  end  of  the  Serpentine  could 
share  the  fate  of  the  mounds  which  it  was  proposed  to  throw 
upon  the  northern  bank,  the  Speke  monument  might  bear  an 
additional  inscription  to  commemorate  their  removal,  and 
might  then  be  tolerated.  The  only  other  suggestion  which 
need  be  made  is  that  no  part  of  Kensington  Gardens  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  nursery  for  young  plants,  whether  those  plants 
are  to  be  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  gardens  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  To  the  east  of  the  Round  Pond  there  is  a 
hideous  fence  which  apparently  conceals  some  stunted  promises 
of  future  timber ;  while  near  the  corner  of  Rotten  Bow  there 
is  a  plantation  of  stumpy  Laurels  which  are  so  ugly  where 
they  are  that  it  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  that  they  are 
meant  to  be  moved  somewhere  else.  One  of  the  few  remnants 
of  old  Kensington  is  the  brick  ball-room  to  the  west  of  the 
broad  walk,  and  the  gravelled  terrace  in  front  of  this  is  now 
covered  with  gardener's-  frames,  which  suggest  nothing  but 
cuttings  and  bottom-heat.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  all 
three  excrescences  should  not  be  at  once  removed.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  little  common  sense  to  the  problem  how  to  make 
and  keep  Kensington  Gardens  as  much  like  what  they  were  a 
generation  ago  as  change  of  circumstances  will  permit  would 
still  do  much  to  remedy  past  blunders,  and  would  ensure  us 
against  the  commission  of  any  new  ones. — "  Pall  Mall  Gazette." 
[We  italicise  a  few  passages  in  the  above  article  concerning 
matters  to  which  we  have  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways  called  attention  ia  The  Garden.  Now  that  a  general 
newspaper  takes  up  the  matter,  perhaps  more  immediate  good 
will  come  of  it.  The  article  is  chiefly  valuable  for  well  pointing 
out  the  great  folly  of  spoiling  a  noble  park  or  garden  by  need- 
less roads,  walks,  and  entrances.  The  charms  of  the  park 
would  be  greatly  increased  if  entrances  were  only  made  at  a 
few,  and  those  the  most  essential  points.  Pew  people  have  the 
least  idea  of  what  harm  is  done  to  public  gardens  by  the  short- 
cut system.] 


Camphor  Water  a  Eevivifier  of  Seeds.— In  The  Gaiden  of  the  9th  inst, 
(see  p.  212),  camphor  water  ia  spoken  of  as  beinfj  po^^ert'nl  in  revivifying 
seeds  or  causing  them  to  germinate.  When  ordinary  treatment  fails,  kindly 
tell  us  how  to  get  camphor  water,  and  of  what  strength  to  use  it.  The 
ordinary  camphor  of  commerce  is  not  soluble  in  water,  or  very  little  bo; 
I  have  some  very  old  seed  that  I  should  like  to  try. — J.  Nobeis.  [Camphor 
dissolves  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  grains  to  the  pint.  The 
following  is  the  bes'.  way  of  preparing  camphor  water :  Take  rather  mora  of 
the  gum  than  is  required,  pound  it;finely  in  a  mortar,  sprinkling  it  with  a  few 
drops  of  strong  brandy  or  whisky  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the  pulverisa- 
tion. When  finely  powdered  throw  it  into  a  bottle  containing  the  necessary 
quantity  of  water,  and  shake  np  now  and  then.  The  reducoi  nof  the  camphor 
to  a  fine  powder  is  a  difficult  operation,  and  cannot  be  performed  without  the 
aid  of  the  spirit.  The  bottle  ehoald  be  kept  closely  corked. — C.  W.  QuiH".] 
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QUINCUNX    PLANTING. 
The  planting  originally  known  as  quincucx  consisted  of  four  trees 
set  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  fifth  one  in  the  middle,  thus  : — 


When   this  arrangement  was 
orchard  stood  as  follows  : — 


extended,  the  rows    of    trees  in  the 


The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the  trees  were  in  squares 
running  diagonallj-,  and  it  possessed  no  particular  advantage  over 
common  square  planting.  Any  orchard  planted  with  trees  in  rows 
running  each  way  may  be  converted  into  quincunx  by  placing  a 
fifth  tree  in  the  centre  of  each  square,  as  shown  in  this  diagram  :  — 


The  improved  or  modern  c^uincunx,  which  is  more  properly  termed 
the  hexagonal  form,  has  the  centre  tree  surrounded  by  six  other  trees 
at  equal  distances  from  it,  as  repi-esented  by  fig.   1.     This  arrange- 


Fig.  1. 

ment  hag  a  handsomer  appearance,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
orchard,  if  desired,  may  be  cultivated  in  three  diiierent  directions  ; 
it  may  also  be  adopted  where  small  orchards  are  connected  or  form  a 
part  of  the  ornamental  grounds,  as  in  fig.  2.  If  a  few  symmetrical 
fruit  trees  are  planted  contiguously,  they  will  serve  to  form  a 
harmonising  connection  between  the  orchard  and  grounds.     These 


may  consist  of  such  vigorous  growers  as  will  succeed  well  when 
standing  iu  Grass.  Hexagonal  planting  would  be  ottener  adopted  if 
planters  knew  how  to  do  it.  True  hexagonal  planting  consists  of  a 
series  of  equilateral  triangles,  six  contiguous  ones  forming  the 
hexagon. — "  American  Cultivator." 


liOndon  Pippin  Apple.— This  is  one  of  the  justly  popular  fruits 
that  still  maintains  its  ground  against  all-comers.  It  is  of  great  service 
as  a  kitchen  Apple  during  the  first.three  months  of  the  year ;  and  at  the 
present  time,  when  fully  ripe,  it  bears  f ayourable  comparison  as  a 


dessert  Apple  with  many  varieties  grown  specially  for  that  purpose, 
la  this  neighboui-hood  it  forms  a  large  tree,  which  does  not  suffer 
from  canker,as  in  some  localities.  Its  annual  growthis  tolerably  strong, 
and  although  it  can  scarcely  be  called  aa  abundant  cropper,  it  bears 
a  fair  average  crop  iu  as  many  seasons  as  any  other  vaiiety.  And  a 
most  important  fact  in  reference  to  it  is  this,  that  a  small  crop  thafc 
will  keep  in  good  condition  six  months  after  gathering  is  of  consider, 
ably  more  service  than  a  heavy  crop  that  must  be  ustd  immediately 
to  prevent  it  spoiling.  I  have  never  kuown  a  season  when  good  sound 
London  Pippins  after  Christmas  were  not  worth  a  good  price  ;  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  superabundance  of  Apples  in  autumn  is 
conflued  exclusively  to  non-keeping  kinds.  This  variety  is  familiar 
as  the  Five-crown  Pippin,  as  the  side  ribs  become  very  prominent  at 
the  crown. — "IField." 


FEUIT  TREES  FROM  AN  ORNAMENTAL  POINT 
OP  VIEW. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Revue  Horfcicole" 
by  M.  Charles  Baltet,  the  claims  of  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  the 
Cherry,  the  Peaob,  the  Plum,  and  their  congeners  to  take  a 
foremost  place  amongst  ornamental  trees  are  put  forward  with 
no  common  abiUty.  The  beauties  of  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom 
and  in  full  bearing  have  been  sung  by  poets  and  painted  by 
artists  in  all  ages,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  these  gifts  of 
Nature  have  been  hitherto  strangely  neglected  by  landscape 
gardeners.  Even  those  which  have  been  taken  into  favour 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  because  tliey  do  not  bear  fruit,  as  if 
a  fruit-bearing  tree  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  intruder  in 
an  ornamental  plantation.  M.  Baltet  congratulates  the  editor 
of  the  "  Revue  Horticole"  on  his  advocacy  of  the  yellow- 
barked  Peach  (Persica  aurea)  as  an  ornamental  tree,  adding 
that  fruit  trees  in  general  are  too  mucli  neglected  by  land- 
scape gardeners,  or,  as  I  regret  to  see,  M.  Baltet  prefers  to  call 
them,  "  garden  architects"  tarchitectes  de  jardins).  A  little 
consideration  and  a  visit  to  the  Park  Monceaux  will,  I 
tfaink,  show  M.  Baltet  that  it  is  the  so-called  "  garden  archi- 
tects "  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  Nature  ugly.  I  tbinli 
the  "  garden  architect "  who  placed  that  hideous  pyramid  in 
that  otherwise  pretty  park  would  be  horrified  if  M.  Baltet 
were  to  propose  to  remove  this  erection  and  to  replace  it  with 
a  clump  of  Pear  trees.  But  this  by  the  way.  Let  us  examine 
the  Pear  tree,  says  M.  Baltet,  and  we  shall  find  that  its  habit, 
its  foliage,  and  its  fruit  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  no  matter 
in  what  soil  or  climate  it  may  be  grown.  It  is  true  that  a  group 
of  prolific,  large-fruited  varieties,  such  as  Beurre  de  I'Assomp- 
tion,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Van  Marum,  and  others,  will 
always  be  a  source  of  delight  to  the  lover  of  fruit,  but  the 
artist  will  look  for  effect  from  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
trees.  If  he  wishes  for  luxuriant  growth,  he  will  find  it  in  the 
branches  of  the  Pear  known  as  the  Cure,  Louise  Bonne 
d'Avranches,  Conseiller  de  la  Oour,  and  others.  The  Beurre 
Hardy,  Vanquelin,  and  Duke  de  Nemonrs  have  long  upright 
branches,  while  those  of  the  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Bon  Chretien, 
and  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  spread  out  more  or  less  hori- 
zontally, or  even  curve  downwards.  The  latter  tree  is  the 
type  of  hardiness  and  vigour.  Arbre  courbe,  Nouvelle  Pulvie, 
and  Marie  Louise  would  not  be  out  of  place  as  drooping  trees  ; 
while  to  rival  the  pyramidal  varieties  of  the  Robinia,  the  Oak, 
the  Birch,  and  the  Kim,  we  may  admit  a  group  of  Pear  trees 
which  grow  naturally  in  this  shape,  such  as  Pondante  du 
Panisel,  Beurre  de  Nantes,  Poudante  de  Noel,  Beurre  d'Angle- 
terre,  and  a  number  of  others,  including  Charles  Ernest,  a 
new  and  excellent  variety,  which  will  be  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  "  Revue  Horticole."  The  "  curious,"  as  they  were 
called  in  the  days  of  La  Quintynie,  have  already  borrowed  from 
the  domains  of  pomology  such  subjects  as  the  Weeping  Pear, 
the  Mount  Sinai  Pear,  the  Sage,  Willow,  and  Almond-leaved 
Pears,  &o. ;  but  their  fruit  is  insignificant.  The  beautiful 
foliage  of  the  Sucree  de  Moutlugon,  Delpierre,  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  &c.,  is  rivalled  by  that  of  the  Mikado  and  Daimyo 
varieties,  which  are  of  Japanese  origin,  with  large,  thick,  and 
somewhat  cottony  leaves.  China  furnishes  us  with  two  sorts, 
the  thick,  shining,  and  ciliated  leaves  of  which  change  to 
amaranth  red  in  the  autumn,  like  certain  Maples  and  Sumachs. 
Amongst  our  own  sorts  we  have  the  German  Kopertscher,  the 
Belgian  Delioes  de  Jodoigne,  the  American  Pbiladelphia,  and 
the    French    Gil-6-Gile,  which   present   the   same   character. 
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The  observer  who  takes  notice  of  the  particular  characters  of 
each  variety  will  know  that  Marie  Guisse,  Monseigneur  des 
Hons,  and  Royale  d'Hiver  are  the  first  to  show  their  buds  in 
the  spring,  while  Martin  sec,  Madame  Loriol  de  Barny,  and 
Herbin  seem  sorry  to  shed  their  leafy  clothing  in  the  autumn. 
Bonne  d'Ezee  and  Doyenne  d'Alenijon  are  the  earliest  to 
flower,  and  Alexandrine  Douillard,  Sylvange,  and  Nouvelle 
Fulvie  protect  their  clusters  of  flowers  with  a  sheltering 
rosette  of  leaves  as  soon  as  they  open.  If  we  wish  for  Pear 
trees  with  double  flowers,  we  may  gratify  our  desire  with 
Oomte  Lelienr  and  Beurre  de  Naghin,  with  their  regular 
corolla,  or  the  double-flowered  Bergamotte  and  Calebasse 
Oberdieck,  with  their  drooping  petals,  will  satisfy  us.  Without 
being  able  to  compete  with  the  coloured  barks  of  the  Birch, 
the  Golden  Ash,  the  scarlet  Dogberry,  or  the  veined  Maple,  we 
may  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  Ash-coloured 
bark  of  the  Besi  Dubost,  the  ochrey  Passe  Colmar,  the  violet 
Beurre  Giffard,  the  purple  Doyenne  Flon  aine,  the  dark  brown 
Bon  Chretien  de  Bruxelles,  the  bright-barked  Fondante 
Thirriot,  the  sombre  Kousselet,  and  the  yellow-green  and 
prettily-veined  and  variegated  varieties  Beurre  d'Hardenpont 
and  d'Amaulis,  Verte  longue.  Saint  Germain,  &c.  Amongst 
our  ornamental  shrubs  we  have  examples  which  have  their 
bark  curiously  split,  crannied,  and  galled,  but  we  can  match 
them  with  Van  Mons,  Deux-Soeurs,  Angelique  Leclerc,  Beurre 
Lebrun,  and  others,  the  latter  having  a  vigorous  stem,  which 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  sprinkled  with  carmine.  Wildings  will 
furnish  us  with  prickly  varieties,  and  the  study  of  local  fruit 
has  provided  us  with  the  Poirier  de  Fosse,  which,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aube,  is  as  large  and  tall  as  an  Oak.  Finally, 
the  dwarf  Pear  is  not  a  myth,  and  growers  are  endeavouring 
to  form  it  into  a  new  series.  Thus  we  have  everything — the 
grand  and  the  stunted,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  agree- 
able and  the  absurd.  A  plantation  of  Louise  Bonne 
d'Avranches  in  a  park  or  English  garden  would  give  as  much 
pleasure  as  an  isolated  Plane  or  a  clump  of  Pteleas.  If  we 
push  our  arguments  as  far  as  the  neighbouring  genera,  for  in- 
stance, the  Apple,  the  Pear,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Plum, 
without  forgetting  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  the  Walnut,  the 
Almond,  the  Orange,  the  Fig,  and  the  Kaki,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it 
appears  to  be.  C.  W.  Quix. 


Pear  Blossoms. — In  the  general  abundance  of  frait.bnds  the 
Pear  here  forms  an  exception,  and  I  alao  see,  by  notea  from  other 
localities,  that  the  same  rule  holda  good  elsewhere.  Wall  trees  with 
ua  nre  blooming  more  irregularly  than  espaliers  or  pyramids,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  fairly  well  covered  ;  but  on  walls,  where  one 
tree  haa  an  abundance  of  fruit-buds,  others  as  favourably  situated 
have  none.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  weight  of  crop  last 
season,  as  those  that  had  the  best  crops  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  pro. 
mising. — Ja5ies  Groom,  Henliam. 

Newtown  Pippins. — I  ordered  a  barrel  of  Newtown  Pippins 
from  Liverpool  last  year,  and  found  them  much  undersized,  and  not 
of  BO  rich  and  juicy  a  flavour  aa  usual.  Some  of  the  fruit  were  very 
highly  coloured,  but  had  dark  brownish  specks  in  the  flesh  ;  and 
they  had  been  loosely  packed  in  the  barrel,  for  more  than  one-fourth 
of  them  were  bruised  and  had  begun  to  rot.  In  opening  barrels  of 
Newtown  Pippins  in  former  years  I  always  found  the  fruit  bruised  in 
some  places,  but  they  never  rotted  like  those  in  1S77.  The  season 
must  therefore  have  been  bad  for  them  in  .America  last  year,  for 
there  is  no  more  delicious  Apple  grown  than  the  Newtown  Pippin  when 
the  season  is  favourable  for  it. — William  Tillert,  Welbeck. 


Winter  Nelis  Pears  not  Eipening  (see  p.  198).— What  is  the  aspect? 
Winter  Nelis  ought  to  ripen  welliu  the  neighbourhood  of  Corli,  iE  the  aspect 
ba  either  south  or  west.  On  a  north  or  east  aspect  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
ripen,  or  any  other  kind  of  Pear  of  the  same  season.  If  the  tree  is  cut  down 
and  the  wall  faces  either  south  or  west,  graft  on  it  Josephine  de  Malines  — W. 

Early  Bloom  on  Apricots.— In  answer  to  "A.  D.,"  (seep.  213)  A-ho'withes 
to  know  when  the  first  blooms  expanded  on  Apricots  in  different  localities, 
allow  me  to  say  that  on  a  south-west  aspect  a  quantity  were  open  on  March  1. 
We  have  since  experienced  cold  winds  for  a  few  days,  but  vegeta'.ion  is  very 
forward,  which  makes  one  feel  anxious  for  our  forthcoming  crops.— N.  Tfllee 
Doicnton  Cattle,  Ludloic.  ' 


THE     LIBRARY. 

THE   CORN  AND   CATTLE   PRODUCING  DISTRICTS 

OP  FRANCE.* 
This  is  the  only  book  on  French  farming  which  has  appeared  in 
English  since  Arthur  Young's  famous  work  on  the  subject,  which 
was  published  aa  far  back  as  1789.  Although  treating  mainly  of 
farming  proper  and  cattle  breeding,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  grower 
will  find  much  to  interest  him.  The  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Gibson 
of  this  branch  of  cultivation  are  full  of  interest,  the  only  fault  to 
be  found  with  them  being  that  they  are  too  short.  The  last  returns 
with  respect  to  French  market  gardening  were  made  in  1873,  and 
show  that  no  less  than  1,250,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
green  vegetable  crops  alone.  Thomery  Grapes,  RoscoS  Broccoli, 
Argenteail  Asparagus,  Vaucluae  Melons,  and  all  kinds  of  green  and 
preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  from  La,  belle  Touraine,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  good  greengrocer's  shop  in  Western  Europe  at  one 
season  or  another.  According  to  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Gibson 
there  are  over  6000  men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  growing 
early  Asparagns,  Lettuces,  Carrots,  &o.,  in  and  around  Paris.  The 
rent  ot  the  land  varies  from  £36  to  dE18  per  acre,  according  to  situa- 
tion and  irrigation  plant.  These  market  gardens  are  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  and  vary  from  2V  acres  to  IJ  acres.  Taking  the 
amaller  size,  the  plant  necessary  to  carry  on  business  costs  nearly 
£500,  including  large  and  small  cloches,  straw  mats,  glazed  lights, 
frames,  tools,  baaketa,  horae,  cart,  and  harness  and  other  necessary 
materials.  The  regular  workmen,  it  is  said,  earn  an  average  wage  of 
Is.  7d.  per  day  with  board  and  loiiging  all  the  year  round.  Extra 
men  gain  3Vd.  per  hour,  women  2^d.  Most  of  the  men  come  from 
the  Nivernais  and  Burgundy,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  wages, 
which  are  low  for  Prance,  but  in  order  to  learn  a  business  which  they 
can  turn  to  profitable  account  when  they  return  to  their  homes  after 
two  or  three  years'  service. 

Amiens  claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  market  gardening  towns  in 
France,  vegetables  having  been  grown  there  in  the  twelfth  century — 
hundreds  of  years  before  a  Cabbage  was  grown  in  England.  There 
are  at  present  about  250  acres  under  cultivation,  the  yearly  produce 
of  which  is  estimated  at  about  £130  per  acre.  The  Cabbages  often 
weigh  from  40  lb.  to  50  lb.;  Beetroots,  20  lb.  to  25  lb.;  Black 
Radishes  from  12  lb.  to  20  lb.,  and  the  Turnips  from  12  lb.  to  15  lb. 
The  business,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  suffers  greatly  from  the  ahort- 
sighted  policy  of  the  French  railway  companies,  who  refuse  to 
further  lower  their  charges  for  perishable  goods  sent  by  express 
train,  although  the  Rhenish  railways  charge  only  ordinary  gooda 
train  rates.  The  minimum  quantity  which  can  claim  a  reduction  on 
the  French  lines — -half  a  ton^is  too  large.  A  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  the  present  rates  for  quantities  of  say  1  cwt.  and  upwards, 
and  a  proper  provision  for  returning  empties  by  goods  train  would 
enable  French  growers  to  supply  all  the  towns  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Baltic  with  early  vegetables.  The  traffic,  too,  is  much  too  slow. 
Paria  is  nearer  to  Cologne  than  Cologne  is  to  Berlin,  yet  the  smaller 
distance  takes  five  days  to  accomplish,  the  larger  only  two;  the  conse- 
quence of  all  this  being  that  by  the  time  a  dozen  Cauliflowers  arrive 
at  Berlin  the  expenses  have  doubled  their  Paria  prices,  while  at 
Konigaberg  they  become  trebled.  Still  the  trade  done  with  Northern 
Germany  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  although  Italy  is  competing 
successfully  with  France  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Gibson  gives  but  little 
information  about  flower  growing  in  France.  He  mentions  one 
interesting  fact — that  no  less  than  6,000,000  bunches  of  Violets, 
worth  £25,000,  are  sold  annually  in  Paris.  The  oiimate  of  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Brittany  rivals  that  of  Italy  in  mildness.  Frost  is 
scarcely  known ;  the  Pig,  and  even  the  Pomegranate,  ripen  their 
fruit  out-of.doora,  and  the  Camelliaa  are  in  fnll  bloom  in  February. 
A  stretch  of  about  15  miles  of  the  north  coast,  near  Roacoff,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  early  Artichokes,  Broccoli,  Onions,  Asparagns,  and 
Potatoes.  England  takes  every  year  about  500  tons  of  early  vege- 
tables and  2000  tons  ot  Onions,  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
productions;  4000  souls  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  even  grow 
rich  on  the  produce  of  some  2000  acres  of  land.  Touraine  would 
aeem  to  be  the  Paradise  of  the  fruit  grower.  With  a  oiimate  which 
allowa  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  but  is  not  hot  enough  for  the  Orange 
— "  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,"  according  to  Arther  Toang — 
a  fertile  soil,  a  steady,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  not  overcrowded 
population,  and  with  an  excellent  and  cheap  railway  system,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  Touraine  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Maine  and  Anjou  were  not  increaaing  daily  in  prosperity.  The 
account  of  the  multifarious  vegetable  productions  of  this  favoured 
district  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  interested  in  vegetable  and 
frnit  growing.      Poitoa,  the  neighbouring    province,   haa  given  its 

*  *'  The  Corn  and  Cattle  Prodacing  Districts  of  France."    By  George  Gibson 
Richardson.    Illustrated.    Oassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin,  1878, 
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name  to  a  gigantic  Cabbage  much  grown  in  Western  France,  and 
largely  uaed  for  cattle  feeding.  The  leaves  are  oarefally  picked  off 
in  the  autumn  and  at  the  end  of  winter,  the  plants  being  cut  down 
in  the  spring.  Gathered  in  this  way,  the  Poitou  Cabbage  will  yield 
from  14  to  17  tons  per  acre.  C.  W.  Quin. 


Uncle  Charlie's  Illustrated  Game  of  Botany.*— This  is 
one  of  those  well-meant  contrivances  for  teaching  science  to  children 
which,  from  being  conceived  and  carried  out  on  a  wrong  principle, 
must  necessarily  end  in  failure.  The  game  consists  of  sixty. six 
cards,  one-half  of  which  hear  the  drawioga  of  the  leaves  of  a  parti. 
cnlar  plant,  the  other  half  the  description  of  those  plants.  For 
instance,  the  cards  being  all  dealt  out,  the  first  player  says,  "  I  have 
an  exogen  with  petiolate,  ex-stipulate,  radiate. serried  leaves  which 
are  palmately  divided,  parted,  cleft  and  lobed,  and  dentate."  The 
player,  who  is  supposed  to  recognise  the  Anemone  japonioa  in  this 
description,  puts  down  his  illustrated  card,  takes  up  that  of  the  first 
player,  and  counts  a  trick.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  young 
children  botany.  No  doubt  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  they  would 
have  their  heads  crammed  with  a  mass  of  such  words  as  mucronate, 
obcordate,  crenulate,  spathulate,  and  so  on,  and  possibly  have  a 
glimpse  of  their  meaning,  but  they  would  know  nothing  of  botany. 
The  only  way  of  teaching  botany  to  children,  and  to  grown-up  people 
too,  for  that  matter,  is  from  the  actual  plants  themselves,  leading 
them  by  judicious  questions  and  suggestions  to  find  out  as  much  as 
they  can  for  themselves.  Give  a  child  100  mixed  seeds,  such  aa 
Peas,  Onions,  Radishes,  Horse  Beans,  Wheat,  Oats,  Maize,  &o.,  and 
let  him  sow  them  in  ordinary  garden  mould.  Let  him  be  made  to 
pull  them  up  from  time  to  time,  and  describe  in  his  own  language  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them  from  the  bursting  of  the  seed  until 
the  plant  produces  its  fruit,  and  he  will  know  more  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  little  word  "  plant "  than  if  he  could  describe  by  rote  the  specific 
differences  that  exist  between  the  members  of  the  whole  order  of 
Crncifers  in  the  Greco-Latin  jargon  of  the  schools.  It  is  nothing  but 
"  cramming  "  to  teach  a  child  to  say  acute  for  sharp,  apex  for  point, 
dentate  for  toothed,  and  peltate  for  round.  Mr.  Seelye  tells  na  that 
he  intends  to  publish  a  similar  set  of  games  for  flowers  and  fruit,  the 
present  game  only  relating  to  leaves.  For  the  sake  of  our  young 
American  cousins,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  break  his  word. — 
C.  W.  Quin. 

The  Home  Naturalist.* — This  is  one  of  the  plentiful  crop  of 
manuals  of  practical  natural  history  which  do  so  much  to  spread  the 
love  of  Nature  amongst  the  rising  generation.  It  makes  no  claim  to 
be  original,  but  is  allowed  to  be  founded  on  a  German  work  by  Otto 
Klasing,  a  well-known  German  naturalist.  The  directions  for  form, 
ing  a  herbarium  are  excellent,  and  the  manipulations  are  quite 
within  the  reach  of  every  boy  or  girl  who  can  spin  a  top  or  crochet 
a  collar.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  directions  for  the  formation 
of  a  collection  of  woods  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections,  a 
profitable  amusement,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  de- 
scribed in  any  similar  manual. 

The  Vegetist's  Dietary  and  Manual  of  Vegetable 
Cookery.* — Although  designed  as  a  guide  to  vegetists  as  to  what 
they  should  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  this  little  book  contains  a  large 
nnmber  of  receipts  for  cooking  vegetables  that  will  be  found  valuable 
to  meat-eatera  as  well.  The  author  seems  to  be  a  rather  liberal 
vegetist,  as  she  allows  the  use  of  butter,  milk,  cream,  and  cheese, 
but  evidently  somewhat  against  the  grain.  Tomato  salad  is  omitted 
in  the  list  of  salads,  and  this  now  common  fruit,  which  may  be 
dressed  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  receives  but  scanty  notice.  Beet 
and  Vegetable  Marrow  sandwiches  are  good  ideas,  which  might  be 
extended  to  numerous  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  also 
several  excellent  receipts  for  preparing  Indian  Corn  in  various  shapes. 
The  list  of  fruita  and  vegetables  in  season  in  each  month  will  be 
found  useful. 

Grammaire  Frangaise.* — This  is  a  capital  example  of  what  a 
grammar  for  the  juvenile  population  of  the  agricultural  districts 
should  be.  Instead  of  pestering  the  children  by  giving  them  moral 
maxims  aa  examples  of  the  application  of  the  different  rules  of 
grammar,  they  are  given  sentences  containing  words  and  ideas  with 
which  their  every  day  pursuits  have  already  made  them  familiar. 
For  instance,  in  the  the  conj  ugation  of  the  verbs,  instead  of  the 
hackneyed    words    "love,"    "speak,"    &c.,   we   have   "cultivate," 


*"  Uncle  Charlie's  Illustrated  Game  of  Botany."  Rochester,  New  York. 
C.  W-.  Seelye.   1877. 

*  "The  Home  Naturalist."  With  Practical  Instructions  for  Collecting, 
Arranging,  and  Preserving  Natural  Objects.  By  Harland  Coultas.  The 
Eeligious  Tract  Society.    London.    1878. 

*  "  The  Vegetist's  Dietary  and  Manual  of  Vegetable  Cookery,"  By  Domes- 
tica.    Second  edition.    London  :  Tweedie  &  Co.    1877. 

*  "Grammaire  Frangaise,  Raisoim^a  arec  examples  agricoles.  Par  Edm. 
Douay.    Paris  :  26,  Rue  Jacob. 


"  plough,"  "  reap,"  and  so  on  ;  and  in  the  first  rule  of  syntax  we 
have  an  example  which  teaches  something — "  Oats  and  Beans  are 
sown  at  the  same  season."  At  the  end  is  a  vocabulary  of  all  the 
more  common  words  used  in  agriculture.  Such  an  excellent  idea  is 
surely  worthy  of  being  tried  for  the  benefit  oE  our  own  rural  popu. 
lation,  whose  ideas  of  grammar  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  rudest  possible 
order.  An  excellent  companion  to  this  little  work  has  been  iaaued 
in  the  form  of  a  reading  book,  the  subjects  treated  of  being  entirely 
agricultural  or  horticultural. 

Illustrations  of  Ferns  for  Amateurs.* — This  useful  little 
work  on  Ferns,  the  first  part  of  which  is  before  us,  is  to  be  published 
by  subscription,  and  cannot  be  carried  on,  the  author  asserts,  unless 
he  obtains  sufficient  orders  to  meet  the  expenses.  This,  let  us  hope, 
he  may  get,  for  it  promises  to  become  a  valuable  book.  It  is  full  oE 
small  woodcuts,  that  show  the  habit  of  the  plants  which  they  illua- 
trate,  and  enlarged  pinns3  are  also  given,  by  means  of  which  living 
specimens  may  be  more  easily  identified.  The  letterpress  is  brief 
but  to  the  point. 


Anemone  blanda  and  other  Windflowers. — I  noticed  in  last 
week's  Gaeden  that  Mr.  Barr  has  two  distinct  varieties  of  this 
Anemone.  I  also  have  two  varieties,  one  much  earlier  and  larger 
than  the  other,  the  smaller  one  being  darker  in  colour.  My  climate 
is  very  cold  and  ungenial,  consequently  I  never  get  A.  blanda  in  per- 
fection. I  also  notice  that  it  is  much  leas  vigorous  than  A.  apennina. 
This  is  almost  a  weed  with  me  and  blooms  splendidly,  whilst  A.  blanda, 
a  few  feet  away,  either  dies  or  does  not  increase.  The  snails  also 
play  sad  havoc  with  it.  I  am  very  fond  of  the  white  variety  of  A. 
apennina ;  it  is  so  delicately  beautiful.  A.  ranunculoidea  is  very  pretty, 
but  does  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  my  garden.  A.  trifoliata  is  very 
far  behind  A.  nemorosa.  The  so-called  double  red  variety  of  the 
latter  is  an  imposition  j  it  is  not  double,  and  it  is  not  red.  When 
fading  it  has  a  red  discolouration.  The  pale  blue  variety  of  nemorosa 
ia  very  lovely. — Jat  Aye. 

Sending  Cocoa  Seeds  to  the  Fiji  Islands. — A  friend  haa 
asked  me  to  forward  to  you  a  small  boxful  of  good  Cocoa  seed,  to  be 
sent  on  to  New  Zealand.  In  getting  this  from  one  of  my  frienda,  a 
Cocoa  planter  of  some  experience,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  send  the  seed  simply  dried  in  the  usual  way,  as  it 
would  either  start  into  growth  long  before  it  reached  England,  or 
the  germ  in  it  would  be  destroyed  altogether ;  and  aa  he  recom- 
mended as  the  best  way  to  send  the  Cocoa  pods  unbroken,  and  haa 
furnished  me  with  a  few  of  the  best  description  of  Cocoa,  I  have  had 
them  done  up  in  a  box  well  perforated  vpith  holes  to  admit  air,  and  I 
hope,  therefore,  they  will  reach  you  in  good  order.  This  box  I  send 
by  the  Royal  Mail  cargo  steamer  "  Bssequibo,"  which  leaves  here 
(Trinidad,  Feb.  5)  to-day,  and  should  arrive  in  Southampton  in  about 
twenty  days.  My  friend  told  me  that  he  would  recommend  that  the 
pods  should  be  broken  in  England,  and  the  seeds  taken  out  and  put 
in  earth  in  a  Wardian  case,  in  which  they  should  be  sent  to  New 
Zealand,  the  probability  being  that  they  would  start  on  the  way,  and 
reach  there  as  young  plants  ready  to  be  put  into  the  ground.  I 
think,  however,  I  would  be  inclined  myself  to  send  on  the  box  just 
as  it  is,  if  it  is  to  be  forwarded  by  steamer  to  its  destination,  and  let 
it  take  its  chance ;  or  which  would,  perhaps,  be  better,  break  and 
plant  one  half  and  send  the  other  on  in  pod.  I  now  find  that  these 
seeds  are  to  go  to  the  Fiji  Islands  via  Sydney,  and  not  to  New  Zea- 
land. How  can  they  best  be  sent  there  ?— C.  J.  A.  H.  [Clean  the 
pulp  away  from  the  seeds  and  sow  them  (in  England)  in  Wardian 
cases  in  well-prepared  soil,  not  too  wet.  Carefully  batten  down, 
so  as  to  keep  soil  without  moving  and  yet  allow  space  for  the  quickly- 
germinating  seeds  to  push  up  their  stems  between  the  battens,  If 
anything  like  care  has  been  bestowed  on  this  operation  and  luck 
attends  them,  a  good  per-centage  should  arrive  in  excellent  order  in 
Fiji.  After  arrival  there,  however,  some  attention  would  be  required 
before  the  seedlings  could  be  fit  to  put  out  in  the  open  ground ;  this 
should  not  be  done  before  they  had  been  gradually  inured  for  some 
days  to  fuller  light,  air,  &c.  Examine  the  seeds  well  before  sowing 
them,  for  if  the  pods  have  not  been  properly  packed  the  chances  are 
that  not  a  single  seed  is  alive.  The  pods  should  be  sent  to  England 
by  quickest  route,  packed  in  boxes  with  perforated  sides.  To  prevent 
fermentation  as  much  as  possible  do  not  allow  them  to  touch  each 
other,  and  use  packing  material  that  will  not  obstruct  a  current  of 
air.  Sawdust  and  charcoal,  &o.,  of  which  West  Indiana  are  somewhat 
fond,  are  very  bad  media.] 

Alpine  Plants.— When  should  these  he  divided?— H.  R.,  Zmthlorough. 
[Usually  in  the  autumn  or  spring  months,  but  those  accustomed  to  these 

plants  may  divide  them  at  almost  any  season.] 

*  Published  by  the  Author,  0.  Shaw,  The  Fernery,  Finohfield,  Wolver- 
hampton. 
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NOTES  PEOM  GLASNEVIN. 
The  nobis  gpeoimen  of  Arbutus  hybrida  which  stands  on  the  Gra=3 
lawn  in  front  of  the  director's  house  is  just  now  a  beantilul  object, 
every  spray  being  terminated  by  a  pendulous  panicle  of  pale,  waxy 
flowera.  Khododendron  prfBCOX,  too,  is  a  mass  of  flowers.  The  Trerf 
Heath  (Erica  arborea)  is  a'so  garlanded  with  pearly  bells,  and  the 
lovely  E.  carnea  and  its  white  variety  are  in  foil  flower.  More  in. 
teresting  than  any  of  thepe,  perhaps,  are  busiies  of  Dr.  Moore'a 
remarkable  Erris  variety  of  E  roediterranea,  which  have  been  for 
weeks  and  weeks  past  in  full  bloom  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  fra- 
grance,  whilst  even  now  the  typical  form  is  far  from  being  in  flower. 
In  the  way  of  bulbous  plants,  besides  the  abounding  white  and  gold 
of  the  "first  pale  blossom  of  the  nnripened  year,"  and  the  yellow 
Crocus,  the  kindred,  bnt  far  prettier,  Snowflake,  of  which  we  were 
gratified  to  see  numerous  patches  in  the  borders,  and  the  lovely  Iris 
reticulata,  are  very  attractive.  Some  of  the  Hellebores  are  still  in 
good  condition,  notably  H.  purpurascens  and  the  stately  H.  orien. 
talis.  White  and  purple  patches  of  Iberis,  Arabis,  and  Aubrietia, 
yellow  bosses  of  Alyssum  olympicnm,  and  rcsy  flnwered  cushions  ot 
Saxifraga  oppoeitifolia  serve  to  brighten  up  the  herbaceous  quarters. 
Leaving  the  outside  ground,  and  turning  into  the  cool  conservatory 
which  flanks  the  Palm  house,  we  ("Irish  Parmer's  Gazette")  found 
several  Himalayan  Ilhododendrons  in  flower,  notably  two  well- 
marked  varieties  of  R.  argenteum,  the  branches  of  which  were  crowned 
with  heads  of  huge  creamy  white  flowers;  associated  with  these  were 
the  white-flowered  variety  of  R.  arboreum  and  R.  barbatum,  with 
flower.heads  as  remarkable  for  their  compactness  as  for  their  dazzling 
brilliancy.  In  the  Palm  house  the  giL-autic  specimens  which  crowd 
its  floor,  and  promise  soon  to  force  their  way  through  its  lofty  and 
hideously  ugly  roof,  have  been  retnbbed.  In  the  Orchid  house  numer- 
ous plants  were  in  flower,  and  a  cool  greenhouse,  which  forms  the 
eastern  division  of  the  great  curvilinear  range,  was  particularly  g.ay 
with  Epacrises,  Ericas,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants,  associated  with 
Cyclamens,  a  good  strain  of  Chinese  Primulas,  and  forced  bulbs. 
The  crimson  fascicles  of  Habrothamnus  elegans  hung  in  profusion 
from  root  and  pillar,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  cut  in  hard  very 
ate  after  flowering  last  year.  In  the  stove  conservatory  that  grand 
old  plant  Astrapa;a  Wallichi  had  just  done  blooming,  and  its  many 
pendant  tassels,  though  no  longer  gleaming  with  colour,  told  that  the 
bloom  had  been  rather  unusually  profuse.  We  were  much  gratified 
here  at  meeting  with  a  specimen  of  that  fine  myrtaceous  tree,  Syzy. 
gium  Moorei,  which,  according  to  the  director  of  the  Melbourne 
Botanic  Garden,  affords  when  in  full  bloom  "  one  of  the  most  gor. 
geous  spectacles  imasinabhi,  its  every  branch  and  even  part  of  the 
stem  being  clothed  with  one  mass  of  royal  purple  blossoms,  having 
the  appearance  of  rich  pale  velvet."  This  lovely  tree  is  specifically 
named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Sydney,  from  whom  the  specimen  at  Glasnevin  was  receiveck 
Dr.  Moore  has  also  got  a  supply  of  seeds  of  another  beautiful  myrta- 
ceous tree,  Eucalyptus  ficifolia,  of  whose  floral  charms  the  Melbourne 
diiector,  in  his  report  for  1S76,  speaks  in  still  more  glowing  terms. 


The  Secateur. — I  agree  with  all  that  "  J.  S.  W."  says  (see 
p.  202)  respecting  this  useful  French  pruner,  which  I  have  used  for 
several  years.  Last  season  I  had  occasion  to  lower  two  old  Thorn 
hedges,  which  had  been  shorn  for  more  than  forty  years.  I  fixed  up 
a  number  ot  stakes,  stretched  a  line  at  the  required  height,  and  em. 
ployed  a  good  woikman  to  cut  off  the  top  in  an  even  manner  with 
the  Secateur,  lowering  it  18  in.  in  order  to  bring  a  beautiful  land- 
scape  into  view.  The  work  was  done  in  a  very  even  way,  and  in  less 
than  half  the  time  the  shears  and  saw  would  have  taken,  the  stems 
being  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb.  When  such  are  bent  by  the  hand 
the  cut  is  then  made  much  more  easily,  by  one  edge  chiefly,  I  find 
the  Secateur  most  useful  for  all  kinds  of  shrub  pruning.  I  have 
three  in  use,  two  of  the  largest  9  in.  long,  which  I  find  the  most 
useful,  and  which  cost  4s.  6d.  I  have  never  found  the  spring  of  the 
large  size  to  get  out  of  order;  the  rivet  should  be  kept  oiled,  and 
then  the  shears  readily  spring  open.  They  can  be  had  of  the 
different  seedsmen  in  Exeter,  and  are  illustrated  in  their  catalogues. 
^JoHN  Gaelaud,  KiUerton,  Exeter. 

The  Phylloxera  in  Victoria.  — Owing  to  the  appsarance  of 
the  Phylloxera  in  the  Tinejaids  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  the  South 
Australiau  Government  has  prohibited  the  importation  ot  Vines. 

Eoyal  Botanie  Garden,  Edinburgh.— The  Regius  keeper 
states  that  since  last  report  the  arrangements  between  Her  Majt'sty's 
Government,  the  Ft-ttes  trustees,  and  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
n  reference  to  the  Arboretum,  have  been  completed,  aud  thatthe  fenemg 
of  the  ground  has  been  commenced.  He  has  still  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  funds  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  garden.  The 
total  sum  allowed  annually  for  this  purpose  is  £1400.  By  the  utmost 
economyj  by  dismissiug  efficient  men  during  part  of  the  winter  months, 


and  by  not  giving  an  allowance  to  the  curator  to  enable  him  to  visit  other 
gardens  in  order  to  procure  plauts,  the  expenditure  has  this  year  been 
kept  with  difficulty  within  the  limit  of  the  Government  grant.  An  extra 
sum  of  at  least  £300  annually  is  required  for  the  ordinary  working 
expenses  of  the  garden.  There  is  no  botanical  garden  of  the  sarrie  area, 
and  used  to  the  same  extent  for  teaching  purposes,  which  is  kept  up  at 
such  a  small  outlay.  The  accommodation  for  the  students  who  attend 
the  lectures  on  botany  is  still  in  the  same  insufficient  state  as  it  has  been 
for  some  years.  The  class-room  can  only  at  the  utmost  accommodate 
2-30,  and  laot  summer  the  number  attendiug  the  class  was  389.  A  plan  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Works  for  a  new  class-roora  and  a 
laboratory-room,  which  will  fuldl  all  the  conditions  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students.  It  may  be  observed  that  additions  to 
the  plants  in  the  garden  are  only  effected  by  voluntary  contributions.  No 
funds  are  allowed  by  Government  for  the  purchase  o£  plants,  or  for  the 
curatorship  of  the  Museum,  Herbarium,  and  Library.  The  Regius 
Keeper  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  beg  for  pecuniary  assistiince 
from  other  sources,  and  to  expend  part  of  his  own  garden  salary,  which 
is  only  £120  per  annum.  Government  has  determined  to  take  away  this 
small  salary  when  the  house  for  the  Regius  keeper  is  completed.  In 
place  of  withdrawing  this  sum,  the  Government  might  add  to  it  the 
allowance  for  the  garden,  more  especially  for  payment  of  a  Curator  of 
the  Herbarium  and  Library.  The  garden,  as  formerly  reported,  stands  in 
need  of  an  Aquarium  and  a  Fern  bouse,  in  order  to  complete  its  means  of 
t-^aching.  The  garden  continues  to  supply  fresh  specimens  for  the 
Government  School  nf  Design.  The  Arboricultural  Society  of  Scotland 
has  been  allowed  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  it,  and  the  Botanical 
Society  uses  it  for  its  raonthlv  summer  meetings.  The  Cryptogamic 
Society  of  Scotland  will  also  hold  its  meeting  in  the  garden  next  October. 
The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  18/7  amounted  to  79,703. 


NOTES   AND   QUESTIONS-YARIOUS. 

Daphne  Mezereum  in  Masses. —The  beauty  of  thU  Daphne  is  lost  when 
planted  singly,  while  when  seen  in  masses  it  is  most  effective.  I  am  led  to 
make  those  remarks  throuE^h  observing-  a  bed  consistingof  about  10f>  fine  p'''nt3 
of  it  in  flower  in  the  j^rouuds  of  Mr.  Herrid?*',  florist,  in  the  Fulham  Iwad, 
Hammersmith,  the  other  day.  The  plants  are  about  4  ft.  high,  and  being  well 
backed  up  by  evergreen  shrubs,  have  .a  most  charming  effect. — J.  Ceoxtcheb, 
Sudbiny  Mouse,  llamnursmWi. 

Sisyrinchinm  striatum— This  little  grown,  and  far  from  showy  old  plant 
I  grow  for  the  sake  of  its  odour  mainly.  It  deterves  a  nook  in  a  fringe  of 
dwarf  American  shrubs. — P.  BiBE. 

Gra'^s  for  Game  Cover. — What  is  the  best  Grass  for  sowing  in  young 
plantations  as  a  covert  f  ;r  game?~S.  EL.  R  [Tufted  Hair  Grass  (Aira 
ccEspitosa).  in  damp,  marshy  soils,  makes  a  thick  covert  in  a  very  short  lioae, 
and  in  dry  soils  does  tolerably  well;  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  Grasses  for 
coverts.-W.] 

Lilium  auratam. — For  the  information  oE  "Amateur"  (see  p.'197)  I  write  to 
say  that  from  tbe  first  appearance  of  the  flower  buds,  I  watered  my  Lilium 
auratum  almost  daily  until  the  flowers  exoanded,  with  liquid  manure  made 
from  horse -drop  pings  soaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water  only. 
W.  J.  T. 

The  Gilbert  Cultivator —Will  some  onebefokindas  to  tell  me  wberelcan 
purchase  the  Gilliert  Galttvator,    and  the  probable  cost  of  it  ? — L.  0.  J. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi, 
on  Monday  evening,  March  11,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  and  members,  presented  Mr.  J.  F.  McElroy  with  a  handsome 
silver  watch  and  chain  in  recognition  of  his  past  services  as  honorary 
secretary. — R.  H.  B. 

Mushrooms  in  March. — Is  it  not  very  unusual  to  gjather  Mushrooms  in  the 
open  air  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?  Yesterday  I  found  eight  good-sized  ones  on 
the  Fernery,  and  this  morning  they  were  highly  approved  of  at  breakfast. — 
H.    R.,  Tnnhridije  Wells. 

The  Paris  Exhibition.— On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  the  British  section  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  His  Royal  Highness  examined 
two  workmen's  cottages  formed  of  concrete  slabs,  now  being  erected  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  the  well-known  horticultural 
builder,  who  explained  to  the  Prince  the  advantages  of  this  system  both  as 
respects  price  and  construction. 

Procuring-  Trees  and  Shrubs.- 1  shall  feel  grateful  if  you  will  say  at  what 
nursery  we  are  most  likely  to  procure  the  following  : — Pinus  Banksiana,  P. 
Boursieri,  P.  Mughus  vel.  Pumilio,  Juniperus  prostrata,  Juniperua  sabinioides, 
Philesia  buxifolia  (Veitch  &  Son) ,  Pieris  japonica  (rare,  probably  only  as  yet 
in  Continental  gardens),  Pieris  formosa,  Andromeda  floribunda  (in  any 
nursery),  A.  polifolia,  A.  pulverulenta,  Sambucus  Ebnlus  (a  British  plant, 
out;ht  to  be  in  every  botanic  garden)  ;  also  the  various  Hypericums  which 
have  been  so  highly  recommended  of  la'e  in  The  Gahdhn  (through  the 
growers  of  herbaceous  plants).  I  have  failed  at  more  than  one  of  our 
nurseries  in  finding  most  of  these  plants.— L.  C.  J  [You  should  consult  the 
catalogues  of  the  more  important  nurseries  growing  good  collections  of  trees 
shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants ;  also  our  advertisement  columns.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  recommena  particular  firms,  except  in  cases  where  the 
stock  of  a^  plant  is  in  the  hands  of  one  house.] 
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'*  Tliia  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nalm-e :  change  it  rather :  but 
Tna  Akt  itself  ib  Nature. "^SA«X;es;)eare. 


A  GAKDEN  IN  SOUTHEEN  FRANCE. 
At  Mentone,  on  tho  borders  o£  France  and  Italy,  there  is  a 
garden  particularly  interesting  to  the  many  visitors  who 
frequent  that  favoured  winter  resort,  for  there,  in  the  open  air, 
may  be  seen  growing,  and  flourishing  too,  many  plants  which 
in  Britain  are  only  to  be  found  in  conservatories,  and  even 
stoves.  By  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  Dr.  Bennet,  visitors 
are  admitted  until  one  o'clock  each  week-day.  On  approaching 
it  one  can  have  no  idea  of  the  treat  in  store  for  the  horticul- 
turist, or  imagine  that  such  a  wealth  of  beauty  could  be 
assembled  on  a  few  terraces  of  an  Olive  grove.  The  situation, 
with  the  blue  Mediterranean  lying  far  beneath,  and  an  amphi- 
theatre of  magnificent  mountains  surrounding  it,  is  one  of 
striking  beauty,  commanding  one  oC  the  finest  views  on  the 
celebrated  Cornicho  Road.  There  can  be  seen  here,  besides 
many  species  of  Palms,  the  stately  Wigandia,  assuming  the 
proportions  of  a  large  shrub,  and  producing  its  huge  terminal 
heads  of  pale  violet  blooms  in  profusion.  Some  specimens  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  Mentone  15  ft.  in  height,  and  considerably 
more  in  diameter.  There  is  also  here  the  Araucaria  excelsa, 
with  its  symmetrical  but  graceful  growth,  rapidly  growing 
upwards ;  likewise  the  Musa  Eusete,  spreading  its  massive 
tropical  foliage  in  all  directions,  forming  a  marked  feature  in 
the  scene  ;  and  the  Ficus  elastica,  so  well  known  as  a  window 
plant  in  London.  One  of  the  most  striking  plants  here  is  the 
Bougainvillea  speotabilis,  which  under  the  powerful  sunlight 
of  Mentone  produces  its  floral  bracts  of  a  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  unknown  in  our  gardens.  A  variety  of  Bignonia 
(Tecoma),  almost  hiding  a  False  Pepper  Tree  which 
supports  it,  and  now  covered  with  its  pendulous  masses 
of  small  whitish  purple-throated  blooms,  is  an  object 
of  great  beauty.  Several  varieties  of  that  graceful  twining 
shrub  Kencedya  (Hardenbergia)  are  laden  with  their 
delicate  Pea-shaped  blooms  of  various  tints.  Abutilons  of 
different  varieties,  but  chiefly  the  A.  Darwini,  are  remarkable 
for  the  size  and  richness  of  tint  of  their  blooms.  Linumtrigy- 
num,  here  laden  with  rich  golden  blooms,  quite  surpasses  all 
our  ideas  of  it  as  a  pot  plant.  Justicia  arborea  also  attains  a 
large  size  and  blooms  abundantly.  An  extensive  collection  of 
Agaves,  Aloes,  aud  various  succulents  may  also  be  found  here, 
where  the  climate  seems  especially  suited  for  such  plants. 
Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  Hyacinths,  Salvias  of  most  brilliant 
colours,  Narcissi,  and  many  other  plants  too  numerous  to  name 
abound  in  great  numbers.  A  species  of  shrubby  Cineraria 
named  platanifolia  attracts  attention  on  account  of  its  massive 
and  imposing  appearance.  It  has  large  handsome  foliage,  pro- 
duces immense  heads  of  pale  yellow  blooms,  and  its  buds  aud 
stems  are  of  a  rich  chocolate  colour.  Another  shrub  remark- 
able for  its  profuse,  rich  golden  bloom  is  the  Osteospermum 
moniliferum,  a  Composite,  which  I  have  never  seen  except 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  purple-flowered  Polygala 
grandiflora  also  assumes  the  form  of  a  shrub,  and  grows  to  a 
considerable  size.  There  are  several  small  plant  houses  and 
pits,  but  it  is  the  out-of-doors  vegetation  which  is  most_striking 
in  this  charming  spot  where  winter  is  unknown.  I  should 
have  mentioned  amongst  plants  remarkable  for  their  fine 
foliage  that  the  Aralia  papyrifera  rears  its  handsome  spreading 
head  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the  growth  around  it.  The 
above  constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  this 
interesting  garden.  J.  T.  P. 

Mentone,  llarch  14. 


Christmas  Roses. — All  varieties  of  Hellebores,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  interestiDg  and  valuable.  The  specific  names  are,  however,  I 
confeea,  confused ;  our  Hellehorus  atro-rubens  we  think  much 
of,  although  your  correspondent  (see  p.  160)  despises  a  variety  so 
named.  Where  is  the  semi.donble  Scotch  variety  H.  niger  to  be  met 
with  ?      It  ia  net  known  about  Edinburgh,  as  far  as  I  can  n;ake  out. 


In  the  last  week  of  February  we  had  eleven  sorta  of  Helleborea  in 
flower,  and  not  one  of  these  would  we  dream  of  casting  away,  although 
the  flowers,  or  what  are  called  the  flowers,  ofjSome  are  slate-coloured, 
bright  green,  or  greenish  white.  Even  H.  foetidus  should  have  a 
place  somewhere ;  its  leaves  are  the  only  ones  that  are  useful  for 
cutting,  and  very  good  they  are  for  many  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  Hellebore  that  does  not  suffer  from  deprivation  of  leaves.  The 
sharp  weather  which  we  have  had  has  checked  H.  colchions,  but  H. 
guttatus  was  in  flower  by  March  2.  Mr.  Hooke'a  (of  Bradfleld) 
bed  of  nearly  fifty  species  and  varieties  of  Hellebore  will  be  a  sight 
worth  going  any  distance  to  see,  and  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
charming  bed  for  the  end  of  February  would  be  a  centre  group  of 
Rhododendron  prfccos  and  Euperbnm,  surrounded  with  white  H. 
olympicus  or  orientalis.  The  two  make  a  most  pleasing  combination 
in  our  spring  border,  both  in  colour  (lilac  and  white),  height,  and 
shape  of  foliage.  Narcissus  obvallaris,  true,  would  brighten  up  the 
group  and  make  it  perfect,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same 
time.  One  prizes  that  Narcissus  most  highly,  as  it  ia  decidedly  the 
earliest  to  flower.  We  got  our  stock  of  it  from  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  and 
Mr.  Fox,  and  we  intend  to  increase  it  aa  much  as  we  can.  A  bed  ia 
much  easier  protected  than  a  line,  or  portions  of  a  border,  but  the 
sudden  frost  which  occurred  in  the  early  morning  of  March  8  made 
all  protection  useless  for  this  season,  as  far  as  the  Rhododendron 
flowers  are  concerned  ;  the  bushes  were  a  mass  of  perfect  bloom  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  the  blossom  was  gone  by  the  morning  of 
the  8th.  Spring  borders  are  like  skating  and  curling— highly  prized, 
never  to  be  depended  on,  and  decidedly  a  slippery  pursuit. — P.  J. 
Hope,  Wardie  Lodge,  Ediiibwgli. 

Daffodils  on  Grass. — Conspicnous  amongst  hardy  spring, 
blooming  plants  capable  of  defying  the  withering  influence  of  an 
English  March  stand  the  Daffodils,  the  bright  yellow  flowers  of  which 
bend  but  do  not  break  before  the  gales  that  sweep  across  our  meadows. 
In  this  district'the  latter  are  just  now  quite  yellow  with  them,  large 
breadths  having  been  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  for  years,  aa, 
beyond  some  of  the  flowers  being  gathered  for  indoor  decoration  by 
those  who  have  no  means  of  procuring  forced  exotics  for  auch  pur. 
poses,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  mature  their  foliage,  as  neither  cattle 
nor  game  ever  molest  them.  Where  it  ia  desirable  to  naturalise 
Daffodils,  good  bulbs  of  them  should  be  procured  as  early  after  their 
foliage  has  disappeared  as  possible,  and  planted  in  clumps  on  banks 
or  in  semi-wild  portions  of  the  grounds  where  the  mowing  machine 
is  not  an  early  visitor.  Under  such  conditions  they  will  give  unfail- 
ing  satisfaction  ;  the  only  essential  point  needing  attention  in 
order  to  enanre  succesa  ia  that  of  allowing  them  to  remain  undis- 
turbed  for  yeara. — James  Grooit,  Henlimn. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. — These  are  more  plentiful 
this  season  than  usual.  The  common  or  wild  one  ia  now  abundant  in 
shrubberies  and  woodlands,  where  it  is  a  welcome  visitor  at  any 
time,  whether  early  or  late ;  the  single  white  variety  is  also  blooming 
well  this  season,  and  is  useful  in  shrubbery  borders.  One  is  snr. 
prised  that  these  "  harbingers  of  spring  "  have  not  been  more  culti. 
vated  than  they  are ;  now  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  growing  them, 
as  a  shilling  packet  of  seeds  will  yield  endless  varieties,  and  furnish 
interesting  employment  for  amateurs  and  cottage  gardeners.  Some 
twelve  or  fifteen  yeara  ago  I  began  by  planting  Polyanthuses,  Prim. 
roses,  and  Cowslipa  together,  and  left  them  for  the  bees  to  fertilise. 
By  saving  seed  from  this  mixture  I  obtained  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  but  principally  Cowslips  and  a  few  very  good  Primroses. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  I  gave  up  the  Cowslip  tribe  and  kept  to 
Polyanthuses  and  Primroses,  and  by  weeding  out  all  the  bad  ones  I 
soon  got  a  good  collection  of  both.  I  have  now  a  good  strain,  and 
many  varieties  which  do  useful  service  in  many  capacities  as  cut 
flowers.  Some  of  the  plants  have  been  gathered  from  continuously 
since  before  Christm^a. — W.  Divees,  Wierton,  near  Maidstone. 

The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago  fragrans). — We  are  mak. 
ing  a  new  plantation  of  this.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
tell  me  what  portion  of  the  roots  ia  best  to  select,  so  as  to  ensure 
flowers  nest  winter,  this  being  a  plant  so  erratic  as  regards  blooming. 
The  season  does  not  seem  to  affect  it,  but  one  never  knows  where 
flowers  will  be  produced.  Sometimes  they  appear  on  the  young 
runners,  and  again  on  what  one  would  think  were  old  hard  crowns. 
We  want  to  make  certain  of  having  a  quantity  of  flowers ;  one  spike 
in  the  little  bunches  of  sweet  green  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Gum  Cistus, 
&c.,  which  we  give  weekly  to  the  Blind  Asylum  would  be  a  great 
delight  in  the  months  of  January  and  February.  We  grow  it  in  sundry 
situations,  hut  never  have  sufficient  flowers. — F.  J.  Hope,  Wardie 
Lodge,  Edinburgh. 

liinum  trigynum. — Everyone,  I  should  think,  who  ia  acquainted 
with  this  Linum  will  allow  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter 
and  spring-flowering  planta.  Although  of  easy  culture,  it  ia  not 
known  so  much  as  its  merits  deserve,  for  no  better  plant  can  be  found 
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to  brighten  the  winter  months  either  early  in  the  warm  house  or 
later  on  in  the  oongervatory.  Ita  blooms,  o£  a  rich  golden  tint  and 
reaambling  a  miniatare  AUamanda,  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
abnndanoe,  and  those  who  are  not  yet  in  tho  possession  of  it  woald 
do  well  to  get  it,  and  propagate  it  dovt  for  next  winter's  display  in 
the  conservatory  or  stove.  —J.  T.  P. 


NOTES     OP     THE    WEEK. 


Tiie  Soldauellas. — It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  from  time  to 
time  in  The  Garden  the  aooouuta  of  the  various  beautiful  plants 
that  are  flowering  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing  can  so 
much  tend  to  create  a  love  for  such  things  as  these  notices  crop, 
ping  up,  as  they  seem  to  do  to  the  surfaoa  now  and  then,  like  strata 
charged  with  precious  metals.  Somebody  in  last  week's  issue  gave 
a  word  or  two  of  praise  to  the  Soldauellas.  It  may  not  be  exagge. 
rating  to  say  that  they  are  the  very  rubies  and  diamonds  of  Alpine 
vegetation.  There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  species  and  varieties  of 
them,  and  they  now  and  then  manifest  that  tendency  which  most 
blue  flowers  possess  of  passing  into  the  albino  state.  S.  Wheeleri  I 
consider  to  be  the  gam  of  the  family.  I  have  had  some  pots  of  it  in 
a  cold  frame  attractive  enough  to  bring  a  man  down  on  his  knees. 
Their  very  look  eesms  to  have  something  of  the  glacier  about  them — 
something  at  once  declaring  them  to  be  children  of  the  mountains. — 
Thos.  Williams,  Ormsldrk. 

The  First  Rose  of  tho  Year. — I  have  had  the  pleasure,  it 
seems,  of  plucking  the  first  Rose  of  the  year,  or,  at  least,  a  Rose 
much  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  than  the  one  which  was 
Bent  to  Canon  Hole,  of  which  you  gave  an  account  (see  p.  199).  I 
gathered  some  very  good  Mareohal  Niel  Roses  the  last  week  in 
January ;  one  flower  in  particular  was  very  fine,  but  pale  in  colour. 
They  grew  on  the  south  end  of  a  plant  stove.  I  may  add  that  we 
had  Roses  of  different  varieties  up  to  Christmas,  and,  indeed,  many 
unopened  buds  have  been  out  off  in  pruning  since  that  time.  We 
have  never  been  without  a  Rose  for  a  buttou-hole  for  miny  months; 
a  few  plants  of  Madame  Faloot  indoors  have  flowered  all  the  winter 
with  little  or  no  heat.  Roses  generally  are  most  forward  here,  most 
of  them  showing  buds,  on  which  I  look  with  some  anxiety.  I  have 
pruned  very  late  this  year ;  what  I  have  done  has  been  this  week, 
and  I  have  not  yet  nearly  finished.  Shoots  with  say  a  dozen  healthy 
Rose  buds  on  them  are  cut  off  with  reluctance.  To.night  (March  15) 
we  are  having  a  sharp  frost,  the  first  for  the  last  few  weeks. — John 
Taylor,  HardiricUe  Grange,  Shrewshury. 

Rhododendron  Nuttalli. — I  have  forwarded  for  your  inspeo- 
tion  a  truss  of  this  fine  Rhododendron,  cut  from  a  plant  which  is 
from  ■!•  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height,  and  which  has  at  the  present  time  twelve 
fine  heads  of  bloom  on  it,  each  consisting  of  from  six  to  nine  flowers. 
It  bore  fourteen  heads,  but  two  of  them  were,  unfortunately,  broken 
off.  In  order  to  flower  this  Rhododendron  successfully,  an  early 
growth  is  indispensable  ;  the  plant  which  we  have  is  brought  on  in 
an  early  Peach  house  until  its  growth  is  complete,  when  it  is  gradu. 
ally  introduced  to  a  cooler  place,  and  finally  placed  out  of  doors  in 
June  in  rather  a  shaded  situation.  Tiere  it  remains  until  the  end 
ot  September,  when  it  is  again  brought  into  the  Peach  house,  where 
it  remains  until  the  house  is  started.  Its  buda  then  begin  to  expand 
in  abundance. — R.  Otlkt,  gardener  to  B.  NichoU  Bijass,  Esq.,  Dayles. 
ford  House.  [The  head  of  bloom  sent  was  the  finest  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  13^  in.  in  diameter;  each  bloom 
measured  6  in.  aoross  the  mouth,  5  i  in.  long  without  the  footstalk, 
and  held  as  nearly  as  possible  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  blossoms, 
too,  are  sweet  scented,  white,  and  of  great  substance.  A  plant  with 
fourteen  heads  of  such  flowers  as  those  just  described  must  be  a 
sight  worth  travelling  miles  to  see.] 

Camellias  at  Waltham. — There  is  just  now  a  fine  display  of 
Ca  nellias  in  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  nursery,  at  Waltham  Cross.  The  plants, 
which  are  grown  in  pots,  are  arranged  in  a  large  span-roofed  house 
over  100  ft.  long,  and  form  literally  banks  of  flower.  All  the  kinds 
worthy  of  culture  are  here  represented,  and  ever  since  last  October 
a  good  supply  of  blossom  has  been  secured.  Among  the  many  fine 
kinds  to  be  found  here  may  be  mentioned  Ninfa  Egeria,  a  white 
variety,  possessing  a  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  producing  abundance  of  blossoms,  equal  in  every  respect 
(except  in  size)  to  those  of  the  well  known  Double  White.  Another 
good  white  kind  is  Cup  of  Beauty,  the  flowers  of  which  are  very 
large  and  the  base  of  the  petals  of  a  rich  cream  colour.  Amouc 
crimson  kinds  imbricata,  which  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best,  is  here 
represented  by  large  and  healthy  specimens.  Manara  is  a  good  sort 
with  well. formed,  smooth-petalled  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson.  We 
also  noted  a  kind  with  flowers  of  a  slate  colour.  The  plants  are  all 
grown  in  pota  and  subjected  in  every  way  to  the  same  kind  of  treat. 


ment ;  therefore  the  true  habit  of  each  variety  can  be  seen  as  well  as 
its  flowers,  and  anyone  desirous  of  gaining  information  as  to  oulture 
or  what  to  grow  in  tho  way  of  Camellias  cannot  do  better  than  seo 
this  collection. 

Acacia  lophantha  in  Windows. — This  plant  may  now  be 
noticed  here  and  there  in  London  windows  clad  in  its  fresh  green  and 
graceful  foHage,  and  looking  like  a  beautiful  Pern  in  the  form  of  a 
buah.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  it  is  useful  in  the  flower 
garden  as  well  as  in  the  house. 

Adiantum  palmatum. — When  better  known  this  Adiantumwill 
doubtless  be  extensively  grown  on  account  of  t;he  long,  elegant  fronds 
which  it  produces.  Its  pinnio,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  A. 
Farleyenae,  are  palmate  and  graoefuUy  set  on  slender,  wire-like 
stalks,  and  for  floral  decorations  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  most  useful 
description.  Established  plants  of  it  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at 
HoUoway,  are  producing  fronds  which  will  ultimately  be  at  least  2  ft. 
in  length. 

Soilla  bifolia  taurica. — A  good  display  of  this  fine  form  of 
S.  bifolia  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery,  at  Tottenham. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  are  produced  on  stout 
stalks  for  many  weeks  in  succession ;  and,  either  for  borders  or  pot 
culture,  this  variety  may  be  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Begonia  Froebeli.^Grown  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  this  beau, 
tiful  Bagonia  is  now  flowering  freely  in  ilasscs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  nur- 
sery, at  Sydenham.  Tae  plants  are  furnish-jd  with  large.  Cineraria- 
like leaves,  and  their  large,  bright  scarlet  flowers  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  blue  or  light.coloured  Cinerarias,  of  which  there  iaalaohera 
a  good  display. 

Rock  Plants  at  Weybridge. — Amongst  plants  now  in  good 
bloom  iu  our  rook  garden  are  Soldanella  Wheeleri,  Bpigaei  repens, 
Polygala  Chamasbuxus  purpurea.  Primula  nivalis,  and  P.  marginata. 
The  late  severe  frosts  hive  done  bub  little  inju'-y  to  flowers. 
Rhododendron  pra3Box  superbum  in  different  aspects  has,  indeed, 
lost  all  its  beauty,  but  Primula  dentioulata  and  its  hybrid  P. 
concolor,  in  several  situations,  and  Scilla  sibirica  are  unscathed; 
even  Hyacinths  look  hardly  the  worse.  —  GEoaaE  F.  Wilson, 
Recbtheriank,  Weyhridge  Reath. 

Seedlinar  Irises  and  Squills. — I  have  had  some  good  seedling 
varieties  of  Iris  reticulata  in  bloom;  one,  which  I  particularly  admire, 
is  all  of  a  dark  purple,  except  the  orange  marking  on  the  falls.  I 
have  also  a  very  pretty  pale  seedling  Soilla  bifolia  quite  distinct  iu 
colour  from  that  of  any  of  the  kinds  usually  grown.— J.  G.  N. 

Xi89lia  flava. — A  good  plant  of  this  charming  Orchid  is  now  in 
bloom  in  Messrs.  RoUisaons'  nursery,  at  Tooting.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  are  produced  on  long,  slender  stalks ; 
and  the  whole  plant  is  so  distinct  from  other  Lslias,  that  it  is  almost 
indispensable  in  every  good  collection  of  Orchids. 

Allium  neapolitanum. — Cut  blossoms  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  beautiful  of  the  Alliums,  are  now  being  used  in 
quantity  for  bouquet  making  in  Covent  Garden  market.  The  trusses 
of  flowers  are  large  and  fresh,  and  last  for  a  long  time  in  a  cat  state. 
They  are  principally  imported  from  the  south  of  Prance,  but  in  warm, 
sheltered  places  in  Eagland,  under  good  culture,  flowers  of  it  might 
be  had  much  earlier  than  is  at  present  the  case.  They  are  devoid  of 
all  unpleasant  smell  unless  they  happen  to  get  bruised. 

Lselia  .Veitohi. — This  flue  hybrid  LEelia,  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy 
some  years  ago,  is  now  beautifully  in  fliwer  iu  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nur- 
sery, at  Chelsea.  It  is  bearing  two  flower-spikes,  one  of  which  ia 
furnished  with  seven  massive  blossoms,  having  long,  delicate,  violet 
sepals  and  petals,  which  are  effectively  set  off  by  a  lemm-coloured 
lip  deeply  tipped  with  rich  velvety-purple.  Altogether,  this  plant, 
on  account  of  ita  clearly-deSned,  gorgeous  blossoms,  will  hold  a  fore- 
most place  among  large-flowered  Cat^tleyas  and  Laelias. 

Tropical  Plants  at  Naples. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Marquis 
Valle  de  Casanova  for  photographs  showing  the  fine  development  of 
plants  in  Prince  Stigliauo-Colonna'a  well-stored  garden,  at  Naples. 
He  mentions  the  following  as  obtaining  great  perfection  in  the  open 
air  there,  viz. :  Bageuia  australis  (17  ft.),  Araucaria  Cunninghami 
glauca  (20  ft.),  Pincenectitia  tuberoulata  (iu  flower),  Latania  bor- 
bonica  (beautiful  specimen),  Corypha  australis,  Mahonia  chilensis. 
Phoenix  pumila,  Strelitzia  Augustse,  Musa  sapientum  (ripening  frnit 
in  the  open  air),  and  Alsophila  auaferalia.  Among  the  phocographa 
one  shovvs  the  Pourcroya  gigantea  in  flower  measuring  to  the  summit 
of  the  flowering  stem  39  ft.  4  in. 

Primula  dentioulata. — This  ia  being  grown  at  Gunnersbury 
Park  for  cutting  from,  and  it  ia  found  most  useful  for  the  purpose. 
A  well-established  plant  will  throw  up  a  number  of  flower-stems,  and 
the  delicate,  silvery-lilao  hue  of  the  flowers  makes  them  very  aooept. 
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able  in  vases,  &o.  The  natural  tendernegs  on  the  part  oE  this  plant 
Babjeota  it  to  the  ohanoea  of  injury  when  grown  in  the  open  air 
withoat  protection  ;  and  therefore,  aa  it  does  remarkably  well  in  the 
open  groand  daring  the  aiiramer  and  aalnmn,  the  plants  ahould  ha 
BO  arranged  that  an  ordinary  garden  frame  can  be  placed  over  them 
lo  afford  the  protection  needed.  Strong  plants  can  be  lifted  in 
November  and  potted,  taking  care  to  use  a  pot  only  safBoiently  large 
to  contain  the  roots  ;  then  put  them  into  a  coH  frame  to  bloom.  After 
the  Bowera  are  gathered  the  planta  ahould  be  divided  a  little  and 
returned  to  the  open  ground,  planting  them  in  deeply-dug,  well- 
manured  soil,  top-dreaaing  with  manure  and  leaf.mould  during 
the  summer,  and  watering  freely  in  dry  weather. — D. 

Tea  Roses  at  Lord  Rosebery's  Wedding. — Mr.  Wills  used 
nearly  3000  Tea  Roaea  in  the  floral  decorations  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
wedding  presents  were  surrounded  by  Roaea.  There  waa  some  diffi. 
oulty  in  getting  so  many  blooms,  nearly  all  the  Roae  growers  and 
many  private  cultivators  contributing.  There  were  also  many  beau- 
tiful  Phalsenopaida  and  Odontogloaaums. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Bloom  at  Edinburgh.. — At  the  meeting 
ot  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  held  on  the  14th  inat.,  Mr. 
McNab  laid  on  the  table  flowering  apeoimena  of  118  species  and 
varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants,  all  picked  in  the 
open  air  that  day — a  larger  number  than  ever  waa  yet  in  perfection 
at  the  same  date  during  former  years. 

Two  good  Cllinese  Primulas. — Among  single.flowered  Chinese 
Primulas  we  have  seen  none  so  good  as  two  now  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Carters'  nursery,  at  Sydenham.  One  haa  acarlet  flowers  with  a  rich 
yellow  eye,  and  is  called  Cartera'  Scarlet,  the  other,  named  marginata, 
bears  flowers  of  a  bright  mauve  colour.  The  foliage  of  both  plants 
ia  remarkably  compact. — S. 

Polyanthuses. — Mr.  Oaudwell,  of  Wantage,  has  shown  us  blooms 
of  named  Polyanthuses,  including  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
other  handsome  laced  kinds,  the  colours  of  which  are  rich  and  varied. 
The  plants  which  produced  them  were  grown  hi  bog  soil  in  an  open 
situation,  thus  showing  that  neither  cold  frames  nor  shady  borders 
are  absolutely  neceaaary  for  the  perfect  culture  of  even  the  best 
kinds  of  Polyanthuses.  As  conservatory  planta,  many  of  them  if 
grown  well  in  pots  would  be  very  handsome. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begouias.  —  Greatly  as  these  have  been 
improved  of  late  years,  new  kinds  continue  to  be  raised  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  such 
work,  has  this  aeaaon  thousands  of  seedlinga  raised  from  seed 
obtained  from  crosses  of  the  best  known  kinds.  These  plants  are 
now  being  grown  on  for  flowering  in  summer,  when  they  will  doubt- 
less make  a  fine  display,  and  out  of  so  many,  some  good  new  sorts 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Ijaurels  in  Ireland  (see  p.  225). — Theae  generally  bloom  well 
here,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  ao  loaded  with  bloaaom  as  they  are 
this  year;  some  of  them  are  over  30  ft.  high.  When  living  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  twelve  years  ago,  I  remember  Laarels 
being  killed  by  frost.  I  cannot  recollect  ever  seeing  one  in  flower 
there,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  they  grew  to  such  an  immense  size  as 
they  do  until  I  came  to  Ireland.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  them  in 
perfection  can  imagine  how  beautiful  they  are. — John  Clabke,  Corli. 

Bertolonia  Van  Houttei. — Few  of  the  Bertolonias  are  more 
justly  prized  than  this,  its  hairy,  attractive,  pink-veined  leaves 
rendering  it  one  of  the  moat  deairable  of  stove  plants.  Though 
generally  found  growing  under  bell-glaasea,  theae  are  not  abaolutely 
necessary  for  its  successful  culture,  for  some  of  the  healthiest  plants 
of  it  we  have  lately  seen  are  now  to  be  found  in  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.'s 
nursery,  at  Forest  Hill,  without  bell-glaasea.  They  are  grown  in4-in. 
and  5-in.  pots  in  aandy  peat,  and  the  pota  are  placed  on  Cocoa-nut 
fibre.  They  are  kept  well  syringed  and  watered,  and  under  such 
conditions  they  develop  large  and  perfect  leaves  very  rapidly. 

Tb.e  Spring  Snowflake. — I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed 
(see  p.  225)  concerning  this  plant,  viz.,  that  it  is  only  not  more 
grown  because  it  is  generally  seen  in  a  weak  state,  for  its  beauty  far 
surpasses  that  of  even  the  delicately-formed  single  Snowdrop ;  and 
if  ita  culture  were  as  easy,  I  am  sure  it  would  in  time  take  its  place. 
Those  who  venture  to  try  it  must  not  be  easily  discouraged,  as  I  find 
it  requires  to  be  perfectly  established  before  it  blooms  freely.  In 
the  autumn  of;  1875  I  planted  several  patches  of  it  in  my  borders, 
which  in  the  following  spring  were  scarcely  visible,  leading  me  to 
suppose  that  the  clay  soil  and  cold  situation  of  my  garden  did  not 
suit  them ;  but  I  was  wrong  in  my  ci^njecture,  as  time  has  proved, 
for  a  fortnight  since  those  same  plants  were  full  of  bloom,  several  of 
their  stems  producing,  as  at  Heatherbank,  two  flowers. — E.  F.,  Swaff- 
ham,  „„ 


NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Outdoor  Plants, — Severe  frosty  nights  and  cutting  winds  have, 
for  the  laat  week  or  so,  much  retarded  many  spring  flowers,  and  have 
totally  rained  the  blossoms  of  several  specimens  of  Rhododendron 
Thomsoni  (in  the  pleasure  grounda),  which  were  one  sheetof  brilliant 
crimson-scarlet.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  magnificent 
Himalayan  Rhododendron  is  so  very  subject  to  have  its  flowers  and 
young  growth  cut  off  by  the  inclement  weather  of  early  spring. 
Few  fresh  hardy  flowers  are  to  be  seen  this  week,  the  following  being 
all  that  are  deserving  of  more  than  passing  mention ;  The  Alpine 
Barrenwort  (Bpimedium  alpinum)  attracts  attention  on  account  of 
its  panicles  of  dull  reddish,  drooping  flowers.  E.  pinnatum  var. 
elegans,  from  Persia,  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  bold  leaves  and 
upright  racemes  of  large,  bright  yellow  blooms ;  the  pinnate,  ever, 
green  leaves  conaiat  of  three  or  more  long-atalked,  heart-shaped,  dark 
green,  leathery  leaflets;  the  plant  altogether  much  surpaasea  its 
European  relation  in  beauty  and  effect.  The  rose-coloured  Rock 
Oreaa  (Arabia  roaea),  from  Calabria,  ia  a  pretty  little  rook  plant,  with 
gloasy  leaves  and  panicles  of  showy  flowers.  The  handsomest  of  all 
the  perennial  Candytufts  ia  the  South  European  Iberia  semperflorens ; 
this  makes  a  good  pot  plant,  and,  if  allowed  the  shelter  of  a  cool 
frame  during  winter,  oomea  in  really  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration 
in  spring.  Iberis  Garrexiana,  from  Piedmont,  and  I.  colliua,  from 
France,  are  apeoies  of  similar  habit  to,  but  with  much  less  oonapiou. 
ous  flowers  and  smaller  foliage  than,  I.  semperflorens.  Polygala 
Chamsebuxus — a  coloured  plate  of  a  purple  variety  of  which  was 
issued  with  The  Gakden  for  January  12  of  the  present  year — ia 
very  charming,  with  its  neat,  glossy,  Box-like  leaves,  and  its  numerous, 
somewhat  Pea-shaped,  large,  yellow  flowers.  A  wnite  variety  of 
Orobus  vernus  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  flower  border  ;  indeed, 
all  the  varieties  of  this  beautiful  dwarf  Vetch  are  well  worth  growing. 
Puschkinia  soilloidea,  a  bulbous,  liliaceous  plant,  has  charming,  blue, 
Scilla-like  flowers.  A  white  variety  of  this  is  also  a  decided  acqui. 
sitiou.  Next  come  two  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Scilla  bifolia,  the 
one  with  reddish  or  roae-ooloured  flowera,  the  other  with  white 
flowera ;  both  varieties  are  of  the  same  size,  and  exactly  resemble 
the  type  in  everything  except  colour. 

Stove  Plants. — In  No.  1  House  there  is  at  present  in  flower  a 
most  brilliant  stove  tree  from  Caracoaa,  Brownea  grandiceps.  The 
fine,  pinnate  leaves  and  very  large  Rhododendron-like  heads  of  scarlet 
flowers  make  a  very  attractive  combination.  The  other  stove  plants 
worthy  of  notice  are  all  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Range,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  laat  two,  which  we  saw  in  the  Palm  House.  Siphocam. 
pyloa  Humboldti,  from  tropical  America,  ia  a  low  shrub  with  dark 
green  leaves  and  bright  scarlet,  tubular  flowers.  Sciadocalyx  digi. 
taliflora  is  a  remarkable  Geanerad,  with  long-atalked  flowera  borne  in 
couples ;  the  swollen,  hairy  tube  ia  red  and  the  limb  is  greenish 
spotted  with  maroon.  Marica  Northiana  ia  a  very  beautiful,  free, 
flowering  Irid  from  Brazil ;  the  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant, 
have  white  outer  leaflets,  whilst  in  the  inner  blue,  brown,  and  yellow 
are  represented.  Macleania  speciosissima,  from  Netv  Granada,  is  a 
showy  Vacciniaceous  shrub,  with  long,  tubular,  red,  wax-like  flowers. 
Nidularium  fulgens  is  not  remarkable  for  a  showy  inflorescence,  but 
the  bright  colouration  of  the  leaves  lining  the  neat-like  centre  of  the 
deuae  roaette,  which  containa  the  very  shortly-stalked  head  of 
flowers,  makes  up  for  any  deficiency  in  these  latter,  and  renders  this 
Bromeliad  a  very  desirable  stove  plant.  The  Rose  Apple  (Jamboaa 
vulgaris),  from  the  Eaat  Indies,  has  good.sized  flowera  with  four 
whitiah  petala ;  the  bruah.like  maaa  of  atamena,  the  filamenta  of  which 
are  very  long,  oauae  the  plant  to  be  very  conspicuous.  It  flowera 
freely  in  a  tolerably  small  state.  Of  the  tropical  American  Thyraa. 
oanthus  Sohomburgkianus,  Lindley  wrote  juat  twenty-three  years  ago 
that  it  should  be  in  every  collection,  as  it  really  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest plants  that  has  been  introduced  for  years.  It  produces  great 
quantities  of  brilliant  orimaon,.  tubular  flowera,  attached  near  the 
ends  of  long,  branched,  drooping  flower.stems,  which,  when  tied  out 
a  little,  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  bloaaoms  to  view,  render  the  plant 
verv  effective.  The  flowera  alao  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection,  a 
deairable  property  at  all  times,  and  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

G-reenhouse  Planti.— Amongst  these  there  are  few  to  note,  but 
the  following  in  interest  and  beauty  make  up  for  lack  of  number : — 
Senecio  Ghiesbrechti,  about  2  ft.  high,  has  a  stont  stem  with  noble 
leaves  and  a  large,  Cauliflower.like  head  of  small,  golden-yellow 
blossoms  ;  this  is  a  very  striking  and  handaome  plant.  Rhododendron 
virgatum,  one  of  the  intereating  discoveries  of  the  present  Director 
of  Kew,  is  a  neat-habited  little  bush,  with  small  leaves  and  Azalea, 
like  flowers — white  with  a  faint  suspicion  ot  rose.  In  a  wild  state  it 
skirts  the  Pine  forests  in  the  ravines  of  the  Lachen  Valley,  in  Sikkim. 
Himalaya,  at  elevations  of  from  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.  Thibaudia  pul- 
herrima  is  an  evergreen  shrub  which  will  do  well  planted  out  in  any 
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cool  house  ;  the  veined  and  chequered  red  flowers,  about   1  in.  in 
length,  are  produced  in  clusters  along  one  side  only  of  the  old  wood. 

Succulent  House. — Some  of  the  Cacti  will  soon  be  making  a  fine 
show.  At  present  the  boat  is  CereusMcDonaldi.from  Honduras.  A  large 
plant  of  this  species,  trained  along  one  of  the  iron  girders  of  the  root 
of  the  Succulent  House,  is  producing  its  large  and  handsome  flowers. 
According  to  the  light  in  which  these  are  seen,  they  seem  glowing 
purpliah-crimson,  flaming  scarlet,  or  an  indescribable  mixture  of 
several  colours.  C.  flagelliformis,  from  Peru,  ia  also  very  showy,  its 
pendulous  stems  being  covered  with  bright  pink  flowers.  This  ia  of 
interest,  too,  on  account  of  its  being  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  Cacti 
introduced  into  this  country.  Sempervivum  aureum,  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  has  a  dense  roaette  of  glaucous,  Eoheveria.like 
leaves,  and  a  short,  braoteate  peduncle,  bearing  a  head  of  star-like, 
golden-yellow  flowers. 

Orchids. — Spiranthes  grandiflora,  a  magnified  edition  of  the 
Lady's-tresses  of  our  English  pastures,  has  a  stout  scape,  bearing 
several  creamy-white  flowers,  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  which 
the  plant  is  well  worth  cultivating.  S.  Smithi,  a  companion  terres- 
trial Orchid,  has  yellow  and  green  flowers  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
the  last-named,  but  lacking  the  perfume  which  renders  them  so 
pleasing.  Lyoaate  aromaticn,  a  Mexican  Epiphyte,  has  numerous, 
orange-yellow  flowers,  which  exhale  a  very  pleasing,  aromatic  odour. 
Oncidiuin  Harrisonianum,  from  Brazil,  has  a  short  scape,  bearing  a 
short,  branched  panicle  of  small,  very  pretty,  yellow  flowers,  spotted 
with  brown.  Vanda  coerulescens  has  charming  blue  flowers,  the  lip 
being  two  shades  darker  than  the  other  floral  organs.  Dendrobium 
luteolum  has  long,  spurred,  whitish  flowers,  the  lip  bein^  tinged  with 
yellow  at  the  base,  and  faintly  lined  with  red.  laochilus  linearis  is  a 
Trinidad  species,  with  short,  slender  stems,  bearing  little.  Grass, 
like  leaves,  an  3  short  terminal  spikes  of  small,  rose-coloured 
flowers. — t 


LILIES  AND  THEIR  REPRODUOnON. 
I  (JUITE  agree  with  "  Amateur  "  that  my  "  only  object  is  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  such  matters,"  and  I  also  agree  with  him  that 
"  the  main  questions  to  be  decided  are,  whether  or  not  the  bulb  after 
flowering  decays  ;  and  secondly,  whence  springs  the  flower-stem  or 
stems  of  the  succeeding  year."  But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  in 
departing  from  the  study  of  the  organization  of  the  Lily  bulbs  them- 
selves, and  arguing  on  the  faith  of  certain  appearances  in  bulbs  and 
corma  cf  other  plants  (the  "  speculation"  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
paper  (see  p.  185),  and  which  he  now  again  indulges  in),  he  can 
enlighten  us  with  respect  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  Lily.  Nor 
can  I  admit  that,  by  the  pot-growing  experiment  which  he  describes 
and  proposes  to  carry  out,  "he  will  settle,"  as  he  says,  "  the  question 
beyond  dispute."  He  further  tells  us  that  he  has  Lilium  giganteum 
"now  shooting  np  from  the  precise  centre  of  the  bulb,  as  previously." 
Now,  the  uninitiated  might  bo  content  with  this  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
the  same  bulb  that  shoots  up  year  after  year.  But  surely  "  Amateur" 
can  hardly  expect  an  experimenter,  who  examines  the  interior  of  the 
bulb  every  month  during  the  year,  to  be  content  with  such  a  theory. 
If  he  will  look  at  the  woodcut  on  page  143  he  will  see  that,  origin- 
ally, the  new  flower-stem  B  sprang  up  from  the  very  side  of  the  stem 
A  that  bloomed  last  summer,  and  quite  as  close  to  that  stem  as  the 
young  seed-bud  C  is  now  springing  up  by  the  side  of  the  new  flower, 
stem  B.  This  being  so,  we  may  ask  what  appearance  had  these 
bulbs  before  the  scales  were  picked  off  so  as  to  expose  the  interior  ? 
I  answer,  they  were  exactly  as  "Amateur"  describes  the  outward 
appearance  of  his  bnlbs  ;  for  when  I  lifted  them  out  of  the  ground 
on  January  1  the  young  stems  were  shooting  up  about  i  in.  above  the 
precise  centre  of  each  bulb,  and  I  might  add  in  "Amateut's"  own 
words,  "  as  previously  " ;  but  I  must  also  add,  in  my  own  words, 
"  not  from  the  same  identical  bulb."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we 
desire  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  organization  of  Lily  bulbs,  it  is 
not  by  merely  examining  the  outside  alone,  but  by  lifting  and  dis- 
seoting  several  bulbs,  month  by  month,  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  by  carefully  and  minutely  examining  the  interior  of  each  bulb 
as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  If  "Amateur"  had 
done  this,  I  venture  to  think  that  his  present  remarks  would  have 
been  very  much  modified.  I  have  to  thank  him,  however,  for  his 
kind  offer  to  show  me,  in  October  or  November,  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  different  bulbs ;  but  I  may  mention,  possibly  for 
his  information,  that  in  those  mouths  with  different  bulbs,  thonc^h  the 
germ  or  seed-bud  is  actually  in  existence,  it  cannot  be  discerned  by 
the  naked  eye,  to  that  a  proper  examination  would  be  incomplete. 

Assizes,  Western  Circuit.  Dunedin. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  on  transplanting  Lilies 

(see  p.  83)  I  avoided  the  question  concerning  the  reproduction  of 
Lilies,  so  ably  advocated  by  "Dunedin,"  and  confined  myself  to 
cultural  observations  that  I  have  proved  to  yield   satisfactory  results 


years  before  this  question  was  brought  under  discussion.  The  only 
point  to  wnich  I  took  exception  was  that  of  cutting  down  the  flower. 
stems  before  the  leaves  had  faded.  "  Dunedin  "  will  himself  see  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  cutting  the  stems  down  in  full  and 
fresh  bloom  and  waiting  until  ten  days  after  the  bloom  has  fallen  to 
perform  that  operation,  I  cannot,  however,  understand  ia  what  way 
a  Lily  bulb  ia  so  totally  distinct  from  all  other  bnlbs  as  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  leaves,  even  if  we  take  for  granted 
that  the  connection  existing  between  them  and  the  new  bulb  is  not 
direct,  as  "  Dunedin  "  would  imply.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
new  bulb  must  perfect  itself  solely  by  the  aid  of  its  own  roots.  It 
"Dunedin"  will  illustrate  the  totally  distinct  character  of  Lily 
bulbs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  neither  "  directly  nor 
indirectly  "  is  the  succeeding  year's  flower-stem  affected  by  cutting 
down  the  leaves  while  they  are  yet  green,  he  will  confer  a  boon  on 
many  cultivators  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  attached  great 
importance  to  retaining  the  foliage  in  health  aa  long  as  possible. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  generally  treated  well  up  to  the  period  at  which 
they  flower,  but  the  lack  of  attention  to  perfecting  the  foliage  after, 
wards  often  leads  to  wholesale  destruction.  Those  in  pots  are,  as  a 
rule,  from  want  of  space,  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  corners;  while 
those  in  beds  are  lifted  and  laid  in  by  the  heela  to  ripen  oft  as  best 
they  can.  Anyone  who  has  treated  bulbs  after  flowering  equally  well 
as  in  their  early  stage  can  need  no  confirmation  of  the  value  ot  leaves 
in  pel  fecting  the  succeeding  year's  flower-spike.         James  Gkoom. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  discussion  about  Lily 

growth,  but  for  various  reasons  I  have  not  taken  part  in  that  discus- 
sion. As,  however,  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  relation  to  L. 
Thomsonianum,  I  am  obliged  to  come  forward  in  order  to  avoid  mis. 
understanding.  Lilies  of  various  sorts  form  their  bulbs  very  differ, 
ently  ;  therefore  no  general  theory  can  be  applied  to  every  species. 
As  to  L.  Thomsonianum,  now  classed  amongst  Pritillarias,  I  have 
already  said  that  the  old  bulb  annually  dies,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case,  as  I  know  from  having  carefully  experimented  upou  it  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  me  to  state  that  L.  Thomsonianum  has  no  side 
bud  at  all,  but  merely  a  central  one.  The  leaves  growing  from  that 
central  bud  form  each  a  scale  of  the  newly-forming  bulb  ;  the  scales 
outside,  are  of  a  very  watery  consistence,  and,  decaying,  help 
to  nourish  the  newly  forming  bulb.  As  to  L.  giganteum  and  cordi. 
folium,  I  must  openly  say  that  I  have  made  no  dissections  in  regard 
to  them,  but  from  studying  these  plants  in  the  shape  of  hundreds  of 
bulbs,  as  far  as  growth  is  visible,  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  these 
species  do  not  produce  annually  a  new  bulb  from  a  side  bud,  but  that 
the  old  bulb  is  enlarged  aannally  by  the  scales  growing  larger  through 
the  growth  accumulating  from  a  central  bud  ;  and  that  during  summer, 
when  vegetation  is  active,  another  central  bud  ia  developed  to  grow 
next  year.  This  goes  on  during  five  or  six  years,  when  the  bulb 
arrives  at  mature  age;. it  then  flowers  and  "clearly  dies,"  aa  Mr. 
Wilson  rightly  states,  the  entire  bulb  being  exhausted  by  .the  flower- 
stem  which  it  has  formed.  lu  the  meantime  the  growth  of  the 
first  and  second  year's  existence  of  the  bulb  has  decayed,  either 
through  pressure  from  the  stronger  scales  of  succeeding  year's  growth, 
or  through  general  weakness.  The  year  before  flowering  one  or  more 
offsets  make  their  appearance,  which  apparently  spring  from  the 
root  stool,  and  not  from  side  buda  in  the  interior  base  of  the  old  bulb. 
If  "  Dunedin  "  has  a  correspondent  in  California,  and  can  have  sent 
to  him  a  large  bulb  of.  L.  Washingtonianum  carefully  taken  out,  he 
will  observe  that  his  theory  cannot  be  applied  to  that  species,  for  he 
will  find  insertedin  one  long  sideward-growing  bulb  the  accumulated 
growth  of  eight  or  ten  years.  As  to  the  majority,  or  perhaps  aa  to 
all  Lilies  ot  the  old  world,  "  Dunediu's"  theory  seems  to  apply 
exactly  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  next  year's  bulb  from  aide  buds 
is  concerned,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  entire  decay  of  the  old  bulb. 
Epery  year  some  scales  decay;  not  those  of  last  year's  growth,  but 
those  of  three  or  four  years  of  age.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
"  Amateur"  (see  p.  198)  is  right  in  his  views,  and  that  he  will  cer. 
tainly  be  able  to  prove  that  the  old  bnlb  does  not  decay  every  year. 
I  cannot  now,  from  want  of  careful  investigation,  say  much  about 
the  mode  of  vegetation  of  the  rhizomateous  group,  but  I  may  state 
that  even  among  these  a  different  mode  of  vegetation  takes  place. 
Max  Leicthlin,  Baden-Baden. 

I  did  not  see  "Amateur's"  remarks  on  L.  auratam  in  time  to 

reply  in  last  week's  Garden.  I  have  always  believed  it  to  be  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  when  L.  gigateum  flowered  its  bulb  decayed, 
leaving  a  circle  of  root-bulbs  to  carry  on  the  race.  With  all  these 
Lilies  which  we  have  bloomed  both  in  and  out-of-doors  this  has  been 
the  case.  If  "  Amateur"  can  flower  L.  giganteum  twice  from  the 
same  bulb,  he  is  a  fortunate  man.  One  objection  to  the  experiment 
suggested  by  him  of  growing  Lily  bulbs  close  to  the  surface  is,  that 
some  Lilies  grown  naturally  root  so  freely  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  that  they  have  almost  as  much  root  above  the  bulb  as  below  id. 
George  ¥.  Wilson,  Eeatherbank,  Weybridge  HeaM. 
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BLEBDINa  IN  VINES. 
More  Vines  are  ruined  through  bleeding  than  growers  sus- 
pect, and  I  have  little  doubt  that  many  of  those  who  so  often 
complain  about  their  Vines  breaking  and  growing  weakly 
•would  find,  on  stricter  investigation,  that  bleeding  was  the 
cause.  Experienced  cultivators  realise  fully  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  bleeding  when  it  goes  on  for  any  length  of 
time;  but  there  are  hundreds  of  amateurs  and  others  who 
would  never  suspect  that  anything  was  going  wrong  when, 
in  fact,  their  Vines  were  perhaps  bleeding  almost  to  death,  for 
the  bleeding  itself  is  hardly  observable,  and  would  scarcely 
attract  the  notice  of  any  but  those  who  know  when  and  where 
to  look  for  it.  Hence  the  evil  is  not  observed  till  the  mischief 
is  done  and  the  Vine  shows  it  by  its  feeble  growth,  by  which 
time  bleeding  has 
ceased.  Whenever 
drops  of  water  are 
observed  hanging 
at  the  points  of  the 
Vine  shoots  where 
they  have  been 
pruned,  and  before 
the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  or  contem- 
poraneously with 
their  swelling, 
bleeding  is  going 
on,  and  means 
should  at  once  be 
taken  to  arrest  it. 
If  the  Vine  be 
watched,  the  mois- 
ture will  be  seen 
dropping  at  inter- 
vals from  the 
wound,  or  running 
down  the  bark,  not 
in  great  quantity, 
perhaps,  but  still 
sufficient  to  parti- 
ally ruin  the  Vine 
if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  remember 
an  experiment 
being  made  upon  a 
very  vigorous  Vine 
in  the  way  of 
bleeding.  When 
the  sap  began  to 
ascend  naturally 
about  the  month  of 
April  an  incision 
was  made  in  the 
leading  shoot,  from 
which  the  sap  at 
once  began  to  flow 
copiously — not 

actually  running,  of  course,  but  dropping  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  teacupful  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Vines 
were  started  at  the  same  time,  and  the  bleeding  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  —  about  a  fortnight,  so  far  as  I 
can  recollect  —  till  the  Vines  came  into  leaf,  which  they 
do  not  take  very  long  to  do  late  in  the  season.  The 
effect  upon  the  Vine  was  disastrous.  It  broke  very  feebly, 
made  shoots  like  straws,  with  small  leaves,  and  but  little 
growth  generally  during  the  season,  compared  with  the  others. 
The  bunches  which  it  showed  never  spread  out  freely,  and 
were  cut  away  to  relieve  the  Vine  for  that  year.  The  following 
season  it  made  a  stronger  but  still  weak  growth,  and  during  the 
next  few  years  it  gradually  recovered  ;  but  the  effects  of  the 
bleeding  were  distinctly  visible  for  four  years,  the  wood  being 
weaker  and  the  bunches  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Vines.  Bleeding  is  always  sure  to  occur  in  Vines  that  are 
started  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  pruning,  and  some- 


Peach  Tree  with  20  vertical  branches  (Candelabrum  form)  in  fall  bearing ;  variety,  Ohovreuse Tardive  i 
10  years  of  age,  33  ft.  long,  10  ft.  high  ;  average  crop,  400  Peaches  oi:  the  first  quality  and  size. 


times  after  a  considerably  longer  period,  much  depending  upon 
the  maturity  of  the  wood.  Ill-ripened  Vines  are  most  liable 
to  bleed,  and  vice  versa.  Though  many  preventives  of  bleeding 
have  been  suggested,  it  is  well  known  that  it  cannot  be  effectu- 
ally stopped,  when  once  it  has  fairly  commenced,  by  the 
application  of  styptics,  unless  the  flow  of  sap  can  be  completely 
arrested  and  the  wounds  allowed  to  become  dry,  when  styptics 
will  adhere ;  and  if  they  have  time  to  harden  before  the  sap 
flows  again,  styptics  like  Thomson's  or  Joiner's  Patent 
Knotting  will  stop  bleeding.  I  have  also  seen  collodion  tried 
with  good  effect,  but  the  two  first  named  are  most  trustworthy. 
The  only  way  of  stopping  the  sap  is  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture to  as  near  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  and  this  is 
generally  a  difficult  thing  to  do  in  a  Vinery  in  March  or  April. 
Early  in  the  season  it  can  be  done  by  simply  throwing  the 
house  open.  On  one  occasion  I  had  a  quantity  of  pot  Vines 
that  began  to  bleed  badly  after  they  had  been  subjected  about 

a  fortnight  to  a 
moderate  tempera- 
ture in  order  to 
start  them.  The 
wounds  had  not 
been  painted  with 
styptic,  as  they  had 
been  pruned  six 
weeks  before  start- 
ing; so  our  only 
alternative  was  to 
carry  the  Vines  out 
of  the  house  into 
a  cold,  dry  shed 
where  the  pots 
were  protected  by 
litter  and  the  canes 
left  exposed.  The 
sap  very  soon 
ceased  to  rise,  the 
cuts  were  wiped 
with  a  cloth,  and 
when  quite  dry 
painted  well  with 
styptic,  and  when 
thus  hardened  the 
Vines  were  moved 
back  into  the 
Vinery  again,  and 
no  more  bleeding 
resulted.  This  is 
the  only  plan  I  can 
suggest  in  such 
cases ;  those  who 
have  Vines  bleed- 
ing at  this  season 
should  open  their 
Vineries  to  the  ut- 
most, and  use  the 
styptic  at  the  ear- 
liest moment,  ap- 
plying  it  twice, 
first  going  over  the 
cuts  and  rubbing  it  into  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  the  point 
of  the  finger  rignt  up  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bark,  and  then 
going  over  again  and  putting  another  coating  on  each  wound 
by  way  of  a  finish.  J.  S.  W. 


Peacb.  Tree. — The  noble  Peach  tree  here  figured  13  from  M. 
Jamin's  garden  at  Bonrg-la-Keiue,  where  it  grows  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  garden  wall — a  model  of  health  and  perfect  training.  There 
is  no  better  evidence  of  intelligent  culture  than  a  fine  Peaoh  tree  on 
a  wall  in  a  northern  country.  Trees  in  the  most  favoured  parts  of 
California  or  the  south  of  Europe  could  not  produce  a  better  result 
than  is  here  attained  in  spite  of  a  less  favoured  clime. 


Eaking  Pears.— I  want  a  good  baking  Pear ;  will  you  kindly  recommend 
me  one  ?— A.  [There  is  no  baking  Pear  that  can  surpass  the  Catillac ;  it  should 
be  cultivated  as  a  bush  on  the  Quince  stock.  In  spring,  its  flowers  are  very 
ornamental ;  and  in  autumn,  the  beauty  of  its  fruit  is  equally  remarkable. — R.] 
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To  glass  copings,  botli  permanent  and  removable,  I  have  a 
decided  objection,  as  I  consider  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  annexed  illustration  shosvs  a  cheap  glass  coping  that  was 
in  permanent  use  here  several  years  pi'evious  to  my  coming 
to  the  place,  and  I  believe  the  results  were  satisfactory  for  a 
few  years,  so  far  as  fruit  was  concerned,  but  not  as  regards  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  trees.  The  coping  was  of  rough 
plate  glass,  in  pieces  3  ft.  long  by  18  in.  The  two  ends  rested 
on  the  brackets,  and  the  glass  was  kept  in  its  place  in  front  by 
a  hook  attached  to  the  bracket,  and  at  the  back  b}'  means  of 
small  wedges  of  wood  inserted  between  the  upper  side  of  the 
glass  and  the  under  side  of  the  coping.  The  brackets  any 
ordinary  blacksmith  can  make,  and  any  joiner  can  put  them 
up  at  the  proper  distances  apart.  The  glass  is  placed  in 
position  by  beginning  at  the  one  end,  each  piece  being  pushed 
throuch  the  hook  on  the  bracket  as  the  work  proceeds.  From 
the  front  of  this  coping  was  hung  a  kind  of  cotton  or  elastic 
netting  about  3-16ths-in.  mesh.  This  is  a  very  excellent  shad- 
ing, but  ifc  does  not  keep  oS.  more  than  6"  or  8°  of  frost ; 
therefore  it  is  of  little  value  against  10°  or  2<F  of  frost, 
as  I  have  experienced.  It  may  now  be  asked  what  are 
my  objections  to  glass  copings  ;  they  are  these.  From  their 
being  fitted  close  to  the  wall  there  are  no  means  of  ventilation. 
Some  may  be  amused  when  I  speak  of  ventilation  in  connection 
with  a  glass  coping,  but  during  bright  sunshine  (he  heat  ac- 
cumulates under  the  glass  to  a  far  gre.xter  degree  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined  ;  in  fact,  its  roasting  effects  may  be  plainly  seen 
on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  down  the  wall. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  copings  they  keep  off  both  the 
winter  and  summer  rains  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  which 
is  a  great  mistake  as  regards  the  health  of  the  trees.  Those 
here  have  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  from  the  roasting 
process  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Apricots  have 
suffered  most,  and  are  so  weak,  that  no  crops  have  been 
gathered  from  them  for  the  last  three  years.  Temporary 
copings  of  wood,  straw  mats,  or  Spruce  branches  would  not 
have  the  same  evil  effects  as  glass  has,  being  more  non- 
conductors of  heat,  and  they  have  not  the  effect  o"f  keeping  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  one  temperature  and  their  bottoms  in 
another  at  the  same  time.  I  have  used  a  coping  of  Spruce 
branches,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Knight  (see  p.  213),  in 
Ross-shire  with  satisfactory  results,  and  I  have  also  fastened 
Spruce  branches  all  over  the 
face  of  the  trees  with  equally 
good  effects.  If,  however,  I 
were  to  choose  my  own  pro- 
tecting materials  for  fruit  trees, 
other  than  being  wholly  pro- 
tected by  glass,  I  would  use 
cotton  or  elastic  netting  already 
referred  to,  and  let  it  remain  in 
position  until  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  It  equalises  the 
temperature  and  guards  against 
both  cold  winds  and  very  bright 
sunshine.  We  often  have  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  _ 
sudden  transitions  of  tempera- 
ture, which  are  in  themselves  a 
greit  evil  to  fruit  trees  that  are 

exposed  to  them ;  therefore  I  should  let  the  netting  remain  in 
position  night  and  day.  It  does  not  exclude  too  much  light,  air, 
and  warmth  for  the  securing  of  a  good  "  set  "  of  fruit  as  some 
may  suppose,  as  I  have  tested  over  and  over  again,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  it  will  not  exclude  beyond  6°  or  8°  of  frost,  unless  every- 
thing be  very  dry.  Therefore  I  would  use  along  with  the 
netting  at  night  a  thick  kind  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  wool 
and  hair,  an  excellent  protecting  medium  from  frost ;  of  course 
it  could  be  used  during  the  day  as  well,  if  required.  Some  may 
say  that  this  might  prove  an  expensive  mode  of  protection, 
which  perhaps  it  may  be,  but  the  material  will  last  for  years  if 
taken  care  of,  and  if  regular  crops  be  secured  by  its  use  cost 
should  not  be  a  consideration.  Of  course  there  might  be  the 
loss  of  a  crop  now  and  then,  as  much  depends  upon  well-ripened 
wood  m  the  autumn,  a  condition  in  our  uncertain  climate  not 
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always  obtainable,  without  an  entire  covering  of  glass,  a  want 
greatly  felt  by  all  cultivators  of  tender  fruits. 

Halstoii.  James  Pairweatuer. 

'  As  late  and  as  little  as  possible  should  be  the  rule  in 

regard  to  protecting  fruit  tree  blossoms.  Nothing  suffers  so 
much  from  coddling  as  wall  trees  ;  it  not  only  enfeebles,  but 
renders  them  liable  to  attacks  from  insects.  There  seems  some 
hidden  law  that  links  insects  on  to  weakness.  Allow  a  plant 
to  fall  into  ill  health  and  insect  pests  gather  around  it.  Now 
nearly  all  protectors,  not  oven  excluding  glass,  tend  to  weaken 
trees.  They  keep  out  more  than  cold — dews,  rains,  air,  and  light 
are  reduced  in  volume  or  weakened  in  energy  by  our  protectors, 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  conserve  warmth,  in  a  sense  weaken. 
Heat  is  far  from  being  in  all  times  and  places  an  advantage  to 
plants  ;  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  heat  of  our  springs  is  a 
direct  injury  to  wall  trees.  It  brings  the  buds  out  before  their 
proper  time,  quickens  the  sap  into  dangerous  precocity,  and 
what  may  bo  termed  killing  energy.  Glass  protectors,  admir- 
able in  most  respects,  collect,  conserve,  and  thus  add  to  the 
measure  of  this  spring-tide  heat,  and,  as  far  as  they  do  so, 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  trees.  But  opaque  protectors,  while 
useful  in  reducing  rather  than  adding  to  the  local  wall  tempera- 
ture, weaken  the  trees  by  reducing  the  light.  Light  rather 
than  warmth  is  the  very  basis  of  strength,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  of  it  on  our  walls.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  of  necessity,  perhaps,  fully  a  fourth  of  the  wood  of  our 
wall  trees  is  deprived  of  light.  Backed  against  opaque  bricks, 
the  wood  and  bark  are  iu  semi-darkness  ;  consequently  there  is 
the  greater  need  to  fnlly  expose  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  all 
tho  light  possible  consistent  with  their  safety  from  spring 
frosts.  A  good  way  of  limiting  the  time  during  which  protec- 
tion is  necessary  is  to  remove  these  trees  from  the  wall  and  tie 
them  to  stakes  3  ft.  or  so  in  front  of  it  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
drop  in  the  autumn  ;  the  trees  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric and  solar  influences  all  the  winter.  Trees  thus  treated 
lose  that  green  and  delicate  look  so  common  to  Peach  trees  on 
walls  and  get  browned  all  round.  The  cool  quarters  in  front 
of  the  wall  also  keep  the  trees  much  later  than  they  otherwise 
would  be,  so  thit  they  need  not  be  placed  in  position  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  March.  The  change  being  so  great,  and 
the  air  more  genial,  the  trees  rapidly  pass  through  their 
flowering  and  setting  periods,  and  the  season  of  danger,  when 
protection  is  needful,  is  thus  reduced  to  the  shortest  duration. 
Of  course  the  labour  is  considerable,  but  few  horticultural 
operations  pay  better.  The  annual  removal  of  the  trees  affords 
rare  facilities  for  cleaning  the  wall.  The  weather  may  be  said 
to  clean  as  well  as  harden  the  trees,  and  more,  and  best  of  all, 
this  mode  of  retarding  the  blooming  period  and  shortening  it 
mostly  results  in  the  securing  of  a  crop  of  fruit. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


POMOLOGIOAL  DICTIONARY.* 
The  student  of  Nature  and  the  lover  of  Art  united  (as  they 
often  are)  in  the  person  of  the  man  of  science,  may  be  con- 
gratulated in  living  in  an  age  when  nothing  is  suffered  to  stand 
still.  "  Many  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased."  la 
the  science  of  horticulture  especially  great  progress  is  being 
made.  In  a  former  paper  I  said  that  I  believe  the  art  to  be 
yet  in  its  infancy :  this  childhood,  however,  is  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  gives  promise  of  a  glorious  maturity.  A  great 
future  lies  before  us,  and  we  English  horticulturists  ought 
thankfully  to  stretch  out  our  hands  to  our  fellow-workers  on 
the  Continent,  receiving  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  patient 
study,  and  making  them,  in  our  turn,  partakers  of  our  intel- 
lectual gains.  The  good  which  accrues  to  mankind  from  the 
triumphs  of  war  is,  at  the  best,  doubtful.  Victories  which 
appeared  important  and  splendid  in  the  eyes  of  one  generation 
are  often  almost  forgotten  in  the  next,  or  remembered  but  as 
some  tale  of  an  outlived  past,  while  difSculties  vanquished  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  victories  achieved  in  the  great  - 
kingdom  of  Natui-e,  are  distinct  benefits  to  the  race;  they 
depart  not  with  the  "pissed  time,"  but  remain  a  stable  pos- 

*  "  Pomological  Dictiorary."  Containing  the  History,  Description,  and 
OatlinesoE  Ancient  and  Modern  Fruit  most  generally  known  and  Oaltivated. 
By  AndrcS  Leroy,  Angers,  France.    [Published  by  the  Aathor.] 
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session,  the  inheritance  of  people  yet  unborn.  And  here  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  a  short  digression)  I  would  urge  on  the  at- 
attention  of  the  gardening  public  the  great  necessity  for  an 
improved  system  of  education  for  gardeners.  Taking  them  as 
a  class,  they  are  doubtless  much  better  instructed  than  the 
generality  of  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life,  but  this  is  not 
enough.  They  are  too  often  taken  away  from  school  when 
mere  boys,  and  placed  in  large  establishments  to  begin  at  the 
lowest  round  of  the  ladder  of  their  profession.  True,  they 
acquire  in  time  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  practical 
branches,  but  unless  they  are  very  industrious,  and  resolutely 
devote  their  leisure  hours  to  self-culturo  and  patient  study, 
they  may  even  attain  the  rank  of  head  gardeners  without 
having  become  possessed  of  that  theoretical  and  scientific 
knowledge  which  every  day's  experience  shows  to  be  impera- 
tively necessary.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  do  much  in  the  way 
of  forwarding  this  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  " 
until  we  have  schools  and  colleges  instituted  expressly  for 
gardeners,  in  which  the  scie.ice  shall  be  properly  and  syste- 
matically taught  by  competent  professors.  None  of  these,  as 
far  as  I  know,  exist  in  England.  We  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion with  honour  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  training  of  gar- 
deners at  Kew.  I  am  likewise  informed  that  an  attempt  was 
made  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  to  carry  on  lectures  on 
botany,  but  I  am  not  aware  if  these  are  continued.  Nursery- 
men whose  establishments  are  on  a  large  scale,  like  those  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  others,  would  do  much  to  raise  the  tone 
of  their  profession  if  they  devoted  some  time  and  thought  to  this 
matter.  These,  however,  are  isolated  cases.  I  plead  for  a  proper 
system,  and  one  which  shall  embrace  the  whole  of  this  country. 
The  schools  and  colleges  I  advocate  should  be  founded  in  every 
large  town.  The  courses  should  include  (among  other  import- 
ant matters)  botany  and  at  least  the  elements  of  Latin  and 
French.  The  expense  should  be  moderate,  so  as  to  place  these 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  many.  Examinations  should 
take  place  and  degrees  be  conferred.  I  point  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  late  M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  at  Ghent,  as  an  example 
of  a  great  gardening  school.  This  is  partly  upheld  by  the 
government,  and  the  education  acquired  there  is  (as  I  know) 
most  thorough.  If  schools  like  this  were  founded  ia  this 
country  and  well  supported,  we  might  hope  that  a  dead 
level  of  mediocrity  would  not  any  longer  be  the  rule  among 
our  working  gardeners.  Their  standard  would  be  greatly 
raised,  and  their  attention  having  been  awakened  and  their 
ambition  excited,  we  might  expect  our  efforts  to  be  rewarded 
by  fresh  discoveries  in  the  region  of  horticultural  science.  This 
matter  should  be  taken  ia  hand  by  the  Government.  We  have 
a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  why  not  a  Chamber  of  Horticulture, 
with  ministers  for  each  of  these  departments  ?  I  may  have 
another  opportunity  of  referring  to  this  subject.  These 
thoughts  were  uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  read  the  introduc- 
tion to  M.  Andre  Leroy's  "  Pomological  Dictionary."  The 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  work  may  be  said  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  fruits,  as  we  know  that  even  in  this 
day  of  increased  interest  in  their  culture  the  diffusion  of 
accurate  technical  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  very  far  behind 
the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  existing  Manuals,  that  of 
Dr.  Hogg,  with  Scott's  excellent  "  Orchardist "  (the  former  the 
product  of  scientific  observation,  the  latter  the  result  of  prac- 
tical experience),  together  with  the  nurserymen's  catalogues, 
have  hitherto  been  the  only  modern  test-books.  Our  neigh- 
bours across  the  Atlantic  are  fortunate  in  possessing  Downing's 
valuable  treatise  on  the  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
as,  though  in  many  respects  incomplete  and  disappointing, 
this  book  may  be  regarded  (from  a  pomological  point  of  view) 
as  the  herald  of  a  brighter  day.  Leroy's  scholarly  and  exhaus- 
tive work  was  then  greatly  needed.  Nothing  at  all  resembling 
it  in  its  thorough  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  subject  has 
ever  appeared  before.  To  it  the  author  has  devoted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  for  he  says  that  he  began  to  con- 
ceive the  plan  of  his  book  in  1830  (the  first  volume  was 
published  in  1867),  and  during  the  thirty-seven  years 
which  elapsed  before  it  was  given  to  the  world,  he  devoted 
all  his  time  on  the  one  hand  to  practical  experiments  in  his 
fruit  school,  and  on  the  other  to  the  patient  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  works  on  the  subject ;  not,  of  course,  con- 
fining his  reading  to  those  ia  his  own  language,  but  causing 


to  be  translated  into  French  all  the  principal  writings  on 
Pomology  in  Latin,  German,  English,  Italian,  and  Dutch  which 
have  appeared  since  the  introduction  of  printing,  besides 
causing  to  be  made,  under  his  direction,  the  most  careful  and 
minute  researches  in  Paris  among  rare  books  and  manuscripts. 
Leroy  describes  himself  as  impelled  to  this  laborious  under- 
taking partly  by  his  love  for  his  profession,  which  he  follows 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  at  the  head  of  large 
and  extensive  nurseries  situated  in  the  garden  of  France,  the 
fair  province  of  Anjou,  and  partly  by  his  wish  to  render  a 
tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  who  have 
been  gardeners  for  more  than  150  years.  He  dedicates  the 
dictionary  to  the  memory  of  his  old  master,  Andre  Thouin, 
formerly  Professor  of  Culture  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris;  and  also  to  his  friend  and  co-labourer,  Oscar 
Leclerc  Thouin,  formerly  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Con- 
servatory of  Arts  and  Manufactures  ia  Paris. 

Leroy  opens  his  introduction  by  dividing  his  argument  (so 
to  speak)  into  three  parts.  1.  The  necessity  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  less  costly  Pomology.  2.  Examination  of  the 
principal  existing  Pomological  treatises.  3.  Explanation  of 
the  plan  of  the  dictionary. 

2.  "All  our  fruit  trees  are  but  the  product  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  as  such  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  botanist,"  was 
the  arbitrary  dictum  of  Linnaeus ;  but  he  would  probably 
have  modified  it  could  he  have  lived  until  our  day,  and  have 
witnessed  the  publication  of  numerous  treatises,  as  well  as  the 
formation  of  learned  societies  for  the  study  of  fruit.  For 
some  years,  says  Leroy,  the  want  hag  been  felt  for  a  more  com- 
plete work  on  this  interesting  subject,  for  many  new  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in 
existing  Manuals,  and  perhaps  more  exact  and  scientific  know- 
ledge would  help  to  do  away  with  the  plague  of  synonymes^ 
often  the  result  of  ignorance  or  error,  and  not  untrequently  of 
tricks  of  trade. 

2.  M.  Leroy  gives  under  this  head  a  short  account  of  the 
principal  French  works  on  Fruit  Culture,  beginning  with  that 
of  Jean  Merlet,  1667,  and  going  down  through  a  succession  of 
writers  to  Antoine  Poiteau,  whose  valuable  and  elaborate  book 
appeared  in  1846.  He  regrets  that  this  painstaking  writer 
should  have  deferred  its  publication  until  he  had  entered  on 
his  seventy-ninth  year.  The  work  shows  marks  of  the  sort  of 
intellectual  paralysis,  which  is  caused  by  the  frosts  of  age. 
Though  a  treatise  of  great  merit,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
beautifully-coloured  plates,  occupying  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  artistic  publications  of  this  century,  yet  is  it  in 
some  places  provokingly  incomplete.  Many  modern  varieties 
of  fruits  are  omitted,  and  the  high  price  of  the  work  (600 
francs)  places  it  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of 
moderate  means.  Most  of  the  Pomological  books  cited  by 
M.  Leroy  are  more  interesting  to  the  French  than 
to  the  English  reader.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  have 
been  translated  into  our  language :  I  will,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  this  brief  mention,  and  pass  to  the  third 
head — the  plan  of  the  Dictionary.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  describe 
Pears,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  treat  of  Apples,  and  vol.  v.  of  stone 
fruits.  The  volume  which  is  to  describe  Grapes  has  not  yet 
appeared.  The  different  species  comprised  in  each  volume  are 
classed  alphabetically,  and  the  description  of  each  forms  a 
chapter  to  itself,  where  the  varieties  and  its  synonymes  are  also 
classed  alphabetically.  This  classification  explains  the  title 
"^Dictionary."  As  to  the  prefix  "  Pomological,"  we  must  allow 
that  our  author  never  transgresses  the  limits  comprised  in  this 
word.  Here  are  to  be  found  no  principles,  no  rules  of  garden- 
ing, and  but  little  advice  on  the  management  of  orchards. 
These  subjects  are  properly  handled  in  treatises  on  other 
branches  of  horticulture.  But  with  regard  to  fruits  nothing 
has  been  neglected ;  every  variety  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed ;  even  those  confessedly  inferior  have  not  been  over- 
looked. The  reason  for  not  omitting  these  is  that  a  number  of 
fruits  which  are  quite  unsuited  to  one  locality  succeed  well 
under  different  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  treatment,  a 
fact  not  always  sufficiently  considered.  Bach  description  is 
divided  into  six  heads: — (1)  Name  generally  adopted;  (2) 
Synonyms ;  (3)  Description  of  the  tree ;  (4)  Figufe  and  de- 
cription  of  the  fruit ;  (5)  History ;  (6)  Observations.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  one  or  two  of  these 
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heads.  First,  then,  let  me  mention  the  "  Description  of  the 
tree."  This  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  left  oat  of  Pomological 
catalogues.  Leroy  says  if  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  true  physiognomy  o£  a  tree  in  its  primitive  and  natui'al 
form,  you  must  select  from  a  nursery  a  plant  which  has  beea 
grafted  for  two  or  three  years.  It  has  not,  then,  undergone  the 
transformations  at  the  hand  of  the  pruner  which  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  caprice,  fashion,  or  necessity.  All  the  descriptions  of 
trees  given  in  bis  book  have  been  taken  from  examples  in  his 
nurseries,  and  from  specimens  of  two  or  three  years  old.  He 
touches  but  lightly  on  their  culture,  as  his  work  is  not  a  Gar- 
dening Manual ;  it  is  a  Pomology.  He  speaks  of  their  fertility 
from  records  of  his  own  experience,  and  not  from  those  of 
others.  Not  wishing  to  make  this  treatise  too  expensive  to  be 
generally  useful,  he  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  adorn  it 
with  coloured  plates,  contenting  himself  with  very  exact  out- 
lines from  drawings  the  size  of  life.  All  these  drawings  have 
been  carefully  prepared  from  examples  taken  from  his 
fruit  school,  with  the  exception  of  varieties  which  have 
not  hitherto  fruited  there.  The  remarks  on  the  period  of  their 
maturity,  as  well  as  on  their  good  qualities  and  defects,  are 
likewise  the  result  of  observations  made  in  his  nurseries. 
Thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  horticultural  societies,  the 
nationality  of  most  of  the  fruits  cultivated  in  France  since  the 
Revolution  is  pretty  well  known.  There  remains,  however,  a 
good  deal  to  clear  up  on  this  important  subject ;  among  other 
things  the  origin  of  the  ancient  fruits  is,  for  the  most  part, 
unknown.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  answer  tbese 
questions  about  every  fruit  tree.  Is  it  indigenous,  or  foreign  ? 
l)id  it  grow  spontaneously,  or  from  seeds  ?  When  was  it  pro- 
duced .^  By  whom  ?  Wioere  ?  How  did  it  obtain  its  name  ? 
M.  Leroy  has  anxiously  striven  to  satisfy  himself  on  these 
points,  and  in  most  cases  with  success.  He  has  given  great 
attention  to  four  points.  (1)  The  false  synonyms  attributed  to 
any  given  variety.  (2)  The  names  which  are  likely  to  be  con- 
founded from  their  greater  or  less  similarity  with  other  of 
their  species.  (3)  The  merits,  the  defects,  the  exceptional 
habits  of  each  variety,  and  also  the  imperfect  or  inadequate 
descriptions  which  have  been  applied  to  it.  (4)  Advice  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  finest 
qualities  of  fruits,  and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  their  matu- 
rity. It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  spared  no  pains  in 
the  preparation  of  his  book.  It  not  only  deserves  a  place  in 
every  horticultural  librarj',  but  the  information  it  affords  is 
communicated  in  so  agreeable  and  intelligent  a  manner,  that 
it  may  furnish  a  pleasant  hour's  amusement  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  I  will  give  three  examples  which  will  fully  illustrate 
the  author's  manner  of  dealing  with  his  subject.  I  have  to 
this  end  selected  his  description  of  the  Pear  Olivier  de  Serres, 
and  the  Apples  Calville  blanche  d'Hiver  and  Reinette  de 
Caux.  I  have  been  guided  in  my  selection  of  the  Apples  by 
the  fact  that  the  Calvilles  and  Reincttes  form  each  a  dis- 
tinct type,  including  many  varieties.  There  are  90  Calvilles 
and  120  Reinettes, 

Pear.— Olivier  de  Serres. 

Descbipiion  of  thk  Tkee. — Wood,  strong ;  branches,  very  numerous, 
almost  erect,  large,  not  very  long,  jointed,  a  light  brownish-green, 
finely  and  abundantly  dotted  with  marked  bosses ;  eyes,  volamin. 
0U8,  ovoid,  pointed,  well  separated  from  the  wood,  the  scales  well 
apart;  leaves,  oval,  or  elongated  oval,  middle-sized,  flat  or  slightly 
arched,  deeply  cut,  attached  to  a  long  and  stout  stalk.  Culture  : 
Its  vigour  ia  perfect  either  on  a  Pear  or  Quince  stock;  it  grows 
splendidly  in  pyramids. 

DESCRirriON  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  ordinary;  form,  spherical, 
flattened  at  the  extremities,  and  often  much  bossed  on  the  surface  ; 
stalk,  short,  curved,  thick  in  the  middle,  enlarged  at  the  extremi. 
ties,  inserted  in  a  cavity  whose  depth  varies,  the  sides  of  which  are 
mostly  ribbed  ;  eye,  large,  regular,  seldom  open,  not  very  deeply 
set ;  skin  fine,  of  an  olive-yellow,  covered  with  fawn-coloured  spots, 
coloured  with  the  same  at  the  top,  and  slightly  reddened  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  etin ;  flesh,  whitish,  melting,  rather  fine, 
and  sweet  scented,  somewhat  gritty  at  the  core;  juice,  abundant, 
sugary,  rather  acid,  and  perfumed;  miturity,  from  the  beginning 
of  Fobruary  to  the  end  of  March  ;  quality,  the  first. 

HiSTOity.— It  vras  in  1861,  and  not  in  1859  (as  has  been  incorrectly 
stated),  that  stock  of  this  variety,  the  product  of  Pippins  of  Fortnnea 
d' Angers,  produced  its  first  fruits  at  Rouen,  in  the  nurseries  of  M. 
Boisbunel,  its  grower.  Offered  for  the  inspection  of  the  Hortioultaral 


Society  of  Paris  Feb.  27  and  March  13,  1862,  the  Pear  Olivier  de 
Serres  was  justly  pronounced  a  very  good  keeping  fruit.  In  1867 
it  received  the  medal  (see  the  journal  of  the  Society,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
293,  and  vol.  i.  of  the  2nd  series,  p.  166).  M.  Boisbunel  has  wisely 
named  his  Pear  after  the  illustrious  man  who  well  merits  the  aur. 
name  of  the  "  Father  of  Agriculture"  in   Prance,  Olivier  de  Serres, 


Olivier  da  Serres. 

who  died  in  1619.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Ardeohe,  anj  the  inhabitants 
of  that  Department  have  raised  a  statue  to  him  at  Villenonve-de- 
Berg,  the  town  where  ha  was  born  in  1539, 

Calville  blanche  d'Hiver    (White  Winter  Calville).* 

Tho  synonyms  are  very  numerous,  viz..  White  Zurich,  Great 
Zurich,  Admirable  White,  &o.,  besides  twenty. seven  others. 

Deschiptio.v  of  the  Tkee. — Wood,  moderately  strong;  branches, 
somewhat  numerous,  spreading,  large  and  long,  jointed,  thinly 
covered  with  down,  brownish. grey,  spotted  with  red  ;  lenticelles, 
large,  thinly  spread,  more  or  less  rounded;  bosses,  not  prominent; 
eyes,  small,  egg-shaped,  flattened,  very  downy,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  bark ;  leaves,  large,  tough,  elongated  oval,  bright  green 
above,  a  greyish. brown  below,  with  a  tapering  point,  and  deeply- 
indented  edges;  petiole  (foot-stalk),  long,  thick,  reddish,  with  the 
groove  well  marked  ;  stipules  short  and  thick  ;  fertility,  abundant. 

Culture. — The  prolific  nature  of  this  Apple  renders  it  a  good 
subject  for  either  Paradise  or  Douoin  stock ;  it  ia  suitable  for 
pyramids,  espaliers,  cordons,  or  bushes.  If  it  be  grown  as  a  standard, 
it  must  be  grafted  at  the  top.  This  sometimes  causes  the  branches 
to  become  cankered,  and  the  loss  of  the  trees  is  then  certain. 

Description  of  the  Fruit. — Size,  very  large;  form,  irregular, 
sometimes  oonically  bossed,  sometimes  conioally  elongated,  the  sides 
more  or  less  unequal.  This  crookedness  occasionally  causes  the  fruit 
to  become  triangular,  or  even  quadrangular.  Peduncle,  short,  or  of 
middle  size,  slender,  generally  deeply  sunk  in  a  hollow  or  cavity  of 
variable  dimensions ;  eye,  large,  half  or  entirely  closed,  with  a  very 
irregular  cavity,  large,  and  often  deep  and  wrinkled ;  skin,  unctuous, 
fine,  glossy,  of  a  straw-coloured  yellow,  streaked  with  greyish.white, 
and  spotted  with  dark  red,  very  acaly  in  the  peduncular  cavity,  some, 
times  covered  (particularly  at  the  base)  with  a  light  downy  coating 
of  milky. white — sometimes  also  shaded  or  striped  with  pale  rose  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun;  fleah,  yellowish,  fine,  and  firm;  juice, 
abundant,  very  sugary,  with  a  pleasant  acidity,  and  a  most  delicate 
perfume ;  maturity,  December  to  May  ;  quality,  the  first. 

HisTOny. — Four  conflicting  asaertiona  have  been  published  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  White  Winter  Calville.  We  will  proceed 
to  examine  them  before  giving  our  own  opinion ;  and  this  shall  be 
done  with  great  care,  as  this  variety  occupies  among  Apples  the 
same  position  as  the  Bon  Chretien  among  Pears. 

1.  As  is  the  case  with  the  oldest  fruits,  it  is  said  that  the  Romans 
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(Pliny  among  others)  knew  this  Apple,  and  that  this  author  called  it 
Calvatum.  To  this  I  reply  that  Pliny  never  mentioned  an  Apple  by 
the  name  Calvatns.  I  refer  the  disputants  to  the  historical  chapter 
at  the  beginning  of  this  volume.  They  will  find,  under  the  heading 
"  Varieties  cultivated  among  the  Romans,"  the  authentic  and  com- 


White  Winter  Calville— First  Type, 

pete  nomenclature  of  all  tho  Apples  mentioned  in  the  "  HIstoria 
Katuralis  "  of  this  celebrated  savant.  2.  Dr.  Jacques  Dilecharap, 
who  published  in  1856  a  voluminous  history  of  plants  iu  Latin,  assures 
US  that  the  Apples  called  Taponnes,  then  well  known,  are  identical 
with  the  Orthomastia,  whose  name  Piiny  baa  transmitted  to  us. 
Now  as  these  Taponnes  have  been  identified  by  various  esteemed 


White  Winter  CalvilU— Second  Tyic. 

Pomologists  with  our  White  Calville,  it  remains  then  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Orthomastia  cannot  be  assimilated  with  them,  or  else  this 
variety,  by  means  of  the  synonym,  must  be  carried  back  to  the  age 
of  Pliny.  Since  the  time  of  Daleohamp,  then,  what  has  become  of 
the  Taponnes  ?  They  had  already  disappeared  in  the  seventoenth  cen. 
tury,  as  Le  Lectier  and  Claude  St.  Etienne  (1670)  alone  mention  them. 


After  their  time  I  lose  all  trace  of  them  on  onr  soil ;  they 
must  have  been  either  re-named  or  entirely  abandoned.  You 
meet  with  the  name  only  of  this  variety  by  conaulting  the 
German  authors  Mayer  and  Manger,  who  insert  them  as  syno. 
nyms  in  their  "Pomologies"  in  1776  and  1780.  They  are  not, 
however,  agieed,  as  Manger,  after  ha^fing  (p.  68)  appeared 
to  share  the  opinion  of  Mayer  (vol.  iii.,  p.  76),  who  identifies  tho 
Taponne  with  the  White  Calville  declares  farther  on  (p.  24)  that 
this  Apple  is  the  fame  as  the  "  Ganse  "  (Goose-apple),  or  with  tho 
"  Maiden  zizchen  "  (ilaideu's  breast).  This  last  name  would  seem 
to  harmonise  with  the  i'lea  of  Dalecharap,  who  thinks  he  sees  in  the 
"Tapoune"  the  "Orthomastia"  of  the  Romans,  if  Pliny  had  given 
us  any  other  possible  point  of  resemblance  than  these  three  words, 
"  Mammarum  EfBgie  Orthomastia,"  Orthomastia  resembling  the 
breast.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  compare  the  species.  As  to 
the  opinion  of  the  German  Pomologists  that  "Taponne"  is  the 
synonym  of  the  "  White  Winter  Cilville,"  I  accept  the  dictum 
without  contradiction,  but  remark  that  this  name  of  Calville 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1628  (see  pp.  166-167,   in  the  article 


Admirable  White— First  Type. 

where  I  establish  this),  and  is,  therefore,  less  ancient  than  the  name 
"  Taponne."  This  last,  well  known  (as  we  have  said)  at  the  time  of 
Dalechamp,  1510-1587,  became  a  century  later  the  "  Taponnelle,"  or 
"  Tapounelle"  of  Le  Lectier  and  of  Claude  St.  Etienne,  who  quote 
this  Apple  concurrently  with  the  White  Winter  Calville.  At  any 
rate  we  must  not  conclude  that  these  fruits  are  unlike,  as  our  ancient 
Pomologists  (the  proofs  are  legion)  register  these  names  without  a 
previous  examination  of  the  identity  of  the  varieties.  3.  In  1862, 
M.  Eugene  Forney,  Professor  of  Arborioultuie  in  Paris,  thinking  he 
had  discovered  the  origin  of  the  White  Calville,  announced  it 
thus  in  the  "  Jardinier  Fruitier,"  which  he  was  then  publishing. 
"  We  have,"  he  says,  "  long  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  Apple.  It 
was  Boyceau  de  la  Baranderie,  the  director  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
under  Henry  IV.,  who  first  made  it  known  in  his  'Traite  des 
Jardina.'  "  He  does  not  say  where  he  found  it,  but  this  was  probably 
in  his  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  which  was  then  a  vast  orchard.  After 
reading  the  passage  in  which  Boyceau  de  la  Baranderie  speaks  of 
having  discovered  a  new  Apple,  I  am  bound  to  reject  the  opinion 
expressed  above ;  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  relating  in 
this  passage  to  the  Calville  any  more  than  to  any  other 
variety.  The  author,  in  treating  of  seeds,  only  calls  atten. 
tion  to  a  fact  in  vegetable  physiology  which  he  considers 
absolute,  and  iu  support  of  which  he  says  that  certain  seeds  of  the 
Red  Calville  produced  a  shoot  which  bore  white  Apples,  then  some 
seeds  of  "Pavie"  jaune,  which  bore  fruits  with  the  skin  and  flesh 
white.  Here  is  the  text  of  La  Baranderie  :— "  If  you  sow  pippins  or 
kernels  of  a  fruit  which  has  been  grafted  on  a  wild  stock,  the  fruit 
which  will  be  produced  from  this  seed  will  partly  resemble  the  wild 
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Btook  and  partly  the  other  parent.  In  this  manner  I  have  seen  a 
pippin  of  a  Calville  Apple,  which  is  red  within  and  without,  pro- 
duce a  plant  which  has  borne  before  bein*]^  grafted  and  transplanted. 
The  fortn  of  the  fruit  was  that  of  the  Calville,  long,  wrinkled  at 
the  head,  but  white  within  and  without,  having  only  a  few  spots  on 
its  shining  skin.  In  taste  and  smell,  and  in  the  nature  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  flesh,  it  partly  resembled  the  Calville  and  partly  the 
Reinette,  which  is  a  white  Apple.  The  pippin  possessed  the  qualities 
of  both  of  these.  I  have  seen  a  kernel  of  '  Pavie,'  the  fruit  of  which 
ia  yellow  with  the  kernel  red,  produce  a  tree  which  bore  without 
being  grafted,  in  its  third  and  fourth  years,  a  fruit  white  within  and 
without"  ("  Traile  du  Jardinage,"  1638,  pp.  39-40).  Now  for  those 
who  persist  in  discovering  in  this  passage  the  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  White  Winter  Calville  we  will  add  a  decisive  fact.  Boycean 
do  la  Barauderie  died  in  1635  or  1636,;  and  this  Calville  was  jrow. 
ing  at  Orleans,  in  Le  Lectier's  garden,  in  1600,  as  we  find  on  p.  230 
of  the  Fruit  Catalogue  of  this  author,  printed  Dec.  20,  1628.  Be- 
sides  this,  I  can  prove  that  this  Apple  has  been  cultivated  in  Pranche- 
Comte,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Wurtemberg,  ever  since  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  nearly  100  years  before  La  Barauderie  was 
born. 

One  last  assertion — that  of  Louis  du  Bois — remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  learned  writer,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  fruit 
trees  of  his  native  province  of  Normandy,  says  that  "  the   Calvilles, 


Adrmrable  White— Second  Type. 

white  as  well  as  red,  take  their  name  from  the  village  Calville 
Department  of  Bare."  He  makes  this  statement  in  his  translation  on 
the  works  of  the  Roman  agriculturalist  Columella,  vol.  ii.,  p.  461. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  Normandy,  where  these  two  varieties  have 
been  grown  from  time  immemorial,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
Eure  and  Calvados,  but  if  I  search  further  into  the  origin  of  the 
generic  name  of  these  Apples,  I  caunot  admit  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  village  Calville.  Nobody  before  the  time  of  Le  Lectier 
(1628)  had  distinguished  between  the  different  kinds  of 
Calvilles,  red,  white,  and  yellow;  Olivier  de  Serres  (1600) 
did  not  know  them,  nor  did  Dalechamp  (1586).  It  is,  then,  evident 
that  the  date  of  the  appearance  in  the  nomenclature  of 
this  word  Calville  was  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  the  very 
earliest ;  nevertheless  the  White  Calville  had  long  been  grown  (under 
another  appellation)  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Franche-Comte ; 
and  that  the  Red  Calville  was  equally  well  known  in  France,  as  I 
shall  prove  in  my  article  on  this  Apple.  The  naturalist,  Jean 
Bauhin,  the  author  of  the  first  illustrated  Pomology,  furnishes  us 
with  the  proof  that  the  White  Calville  derives  nothing  from  the 
Tillnge  of  Calville  but  its  name.  He  has  described  it^twiee.  In 
1598,  in  his  "  Historia  fontis  et  Calnei  Admirabilis  "  (p.  86)  ;  then 
about  the  year  1600,  in  a  "  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,"  which 
was   not   published   until    1650,   thirty. seven   years   after  Bauhin's 


death.  This  work,  being  more  complete,  mora  exact,  and  fuller  in 
details  than  the  other,  besides  being  adorned  with  exact  outlines  of 
tho  types  represented,  we  will,  therefore,  borrow  his  historical  and 
descriptive  account  of  the  subject.  The  Apple  Admirable  White,  or 
large  White  Apple  (says  this  naturalist),  comes  originally  from  the 
Fountain  Admirable  in  tho  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  Its  form  is 
uncertain  ;  I  have  therefore  caused  to  be  outlined  two  types  to  prove 
this  variability.  It  is  an  irregular  fruit,  rounded  or  turbinated,  of 
a  whitish  colour,  the  flesh  acidulated,  and  the  sides  very  pronounced. 
It  ia  a  good  keeper,  and  is  identical  with  the  Back  Apfel  (cooking 
Apple),  so  called  because  it  is  delicious  when  roasted.  It  is  cul. 
tivated  at  Zell,  from  whence  I  have  received  two  large  specimens, 
whose  skin  is  of  a  yellowish. white  covered  with  milky  spots.  The 
height  of  each  Apple  exceeded  3  in. ;  its  breadth  was  about  3  in. 
There  exist,  no  doubt,  much  finer  examples.  I  could  easily  have 
kept  it  sound  and  good  until  the  middle  of  May.  I  cultivated  this 
variety  at  llontbeliard  (in  the  Grand-Ducal  garden,  at  the  head  of 
which  Bauhin  was  placed  hv  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg — Montbeliard 
— whose  doctor  he  was.     Vol  i.,  pp.  12  and  13) . 

This  demonstration,  in  my  opinion,  could  hardly  be  more  convincing. 
Here  is  our  Whito  Winter  Calville,  and  Bauhin  described  it,  we 
must  remember,  in  1598  for  the  first  time.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
to  indicate  with  certainty  the  exact  origin  of  this  Apple,  because  it 
appears  at  the  same  period  under  different  names  in  Wurtemberg, 
then  at  Montbeliard  (Doubs),  as  well  as  at  Zell,  a  Swiss  town  in  the 
Canton  of  Zurich.  I  must  also  add  that  Bauhin — p.  15  in  a  small 
treatise  which  followed  the  one  I  transplanted  above — states  that 
the  "White  Apple  of  Zurich"  ia  identical  with  the  "Admirable 
White  "  of  tho  Wurtembergers.  After  this,  it  is  dilEcult  to  contest 
the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  The  White  Calville  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  very  early 
in  Normandy,  especially  in  the  environs  of  Evreux,  at  Calville,  from 
whence  in  1600  it  took  ita  name. 

2.  Well-known  even  before  1598,  under  different  local  denomina. 
tions  in  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  and  at  Montbeliard,  then  belonging 
to  the  Duchy,  and  also  at  Zell,  near  Zurich.  This  variety  has 
originated  in  one  or  other  of  these  territories.  Wurtembarg  on  some 
grounds,  may  claim  the  honour  of  ita  birth,  as  Bauhin,  says  that  the 
"Amirable  White  "  comes  from  that  country,  which  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  excellence  or  its  Apples. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  importation  into  France  of  this  exquisite 
fruit,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  from  the  district  of  Montbeliard, 
which  is  partly  included  in  Franche-Comte,  the  "  Great  White  Apple" 
of  the  Wurtembergers  might  easily  have  been  brought  into  Nor- 
mandy. 

Obsekvations. — Noisette  in  1839  pretends  in  his"Jardinier  Fruitier," 
p.  181,  that  the  "White  Winter  Calville  "  has  been  called  "Blan. 
dureau  d'Auvergne."  I  am  ignorant  of  the  source  from  whence  he 
derived  this  synonym,  which  is  mentioned  by  no  other  Pomologiat. 
The  "  Blandureau  "  (I  have  described  it  p.  13i)  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Apples;  but  it  resembles  the  "White  Calville" 
in  no  one  single  point,  and  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  another  "  Blan- 
dureau "  said  to  be  of  Auvergne.  "  Paris's  Apple  "  is  not  identical 
with  this  variety,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  consulting  my  description 
of  it  under  the  heading  P.  The  name  Strawberry  figures  among  the 
synonyms  of  the  White  Calville  ;  it  is  therefore  needful  to  state 
that  this  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  "  Winter  Strawberry  Apple  " 
grown  in  England,  but  little  cultivated  by  our  nurserymen.  The 
Germans  possess  a  "White  Winter  Italian  Calville"  which  is  un- 
known to  us,  but  their  Pomologists  declare  it  is  quite  different  to  ours. 
We  are  careful  to  state  this,  as  it  ia  very  easy  to  make  a  mistake  here. 
In  Germany  the  true  "  White  Calville"  beara  in^some  provinces  the 
name  of  "Qjince  Apple."  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  "  Winter  Quince  Apple,"  which  I  shall 
describe  p.  228.  I  close  this  long  article  by  recommending  to  epicures 
the  compote  of  the  White  Calville,  the  moat  excellent  compote 
that  can  be  eaten.  La  Varenne  (1655)  mentions  it  in  his  "  Cuisinier 
Fran9aise"  (p.  350). 

Reinette  de  Caux. 

The  name  Reinette  has  been  derived,  according  to  some  etymolo- 
gists, from  Rana  (a  frog),  on  account  of  the  green  spots  which  mark 
the  fruic,  and  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  those  on  the  body  of  a 
frog ;  others  suppose  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  Apple  on 
account  of  its  goodness  (La  Reine  des  Pommes) — hence,  Reinette. 
Charles  Etienne  was  the  first  French  writer  on  horticulture  who 
mentioned  it  in  the  Latin  work  which  he  pnbHshed  in  1540.  There 
were  but  three  varieties  in  1667,  there  are  now  at  least  150  sorts 
known  in  France,  though  of  these  eighty-four  are  alone  described  in 
M.  Leroy's  work ;  these  are  the  best  kinds.  We  will  confine  oar. 
selves  to  his  excellent  description  of  the  Reinette  de  Caux  ;^ 

Synonyms. — 1.  Groase  Reinette  Rouge  Tiquetee;  2.  Dutch  Mig. 
nonne;     3.    De  Laak ;     4.   Paternoster;     5.    Copmanthorpe   Crab; 
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6.    Stettin  Pippin;     7.    Vermilion  d'Andalasee;     8.  Dentaoh  Mig. 
nonne ;     9.  Reinette  Imperatrice. 

DEScnrPTiON  of  the  Tree. — WooJ,  strocg;  branotes,  numerous, 
erect  or  slightly  extenders,  large,  long,  very  much  knotted,  downy,  of 
a  dark  redJish-brown  ;  lenticelles,  large,  rounded,  and  very  abundant, 
bosses  prominent ;  eyes,  middle-sized,  rounded,  and  egg-shaped,  at- 
tached to  the  wood,  and  very  downy;  leaves,  middle-sized,  rounded, 


Beinette  de  Caux— First  Type, 

pale  green  on  the  outside,  a  greenisli-white  inside,  generally  pointed, 
flat,  with  indented  edges ;  petiole,  long,  very  large,  grooved ; 
stipules,  middle-sized  ;  fertility,  remarkable.  Culture:  Thisvaiiety 
is  as  valuable  for  its  beauty  as  a  tree  as  for  its  fertility.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fine-shaped  tree  M.  Leroy  recommends  its  being  grafted  at 
the  top.  It  is  equally  suitable  for  cordons,  pyramids,  standards,  and 
espaliers,  particularly  when  grown  on  Paradise  stock. 


Eeinette  de  Caus— Second  Type. 

Dbsoription  of  the  Fkuit. — Size,  large,  sometimes  remarkably  so  ; 
form,  uncertain,  most  often,  however,  rounded,  sides  globular,  but 
flattened  at  the  poles  ;  peduncle,  middle  size,  sometimes  long,  thick 
at  the  point  where  it  is  attached  to  the  tree,  straight,  sometimes 
curved,  deeply  inserted  in  a  cavity  of  variable  size  ;  eye,  large, 
open  or  half  closed,  with  long  and  large  sepals,  cavity  large,  with 
the  edges  sometimes  slightly  undulated ;  skin,  glossy,  of  a  golden 
yellow,  washed  or  streaked  here  and  there  with  carmine  more  or  less 
dark,  spotted  with  russet  near  the  stalk,  dotted  with  pale  grey  or 


brown  ;  flesh,  fine,  firm,  and  crisp  ;  jiiica,  abundant,  eucjary,  pleasantly 
acidulated  and  perfumed ;  maturity,  Ojlober  to  April ;  quality,  the 
first. 

History.— For  a  long  time  (says  Leroy)  I  shared  ihe  belief  of 
our  principal  Pomologists  that  the  Reinette  de  Caux,  Seine-Interienre, 
was  a  French  variety,  but  I  must  now  acknowledge  that  I  am  con. 
vinced  that  it  has  positively  no  right  to  its  present  name,  having 
been  produced  in  Holland  more  than  a  century  ago.  "Dutch  Mig. 
nonne  "  is  (if  not  its  primitive  denomination)  at  any  rate  the  most 
ancient  one  that  we  know,  and  as  such  I  have  frequently  procured  it 
from  different  parts,  and  then,  in  common  with  many  of  my  contem- 
poraries, multiplied  it  and  sold  it  without  suspectmg  its  identity  with 
the  Reinette  de  Caux.  Now,  indeed,  our  principal  nurserymen, 
instructed  by  Pomologieal  collections,  are  aware  that  one  of  these 
appellations  is  synonymous  with  the  other.  This  Apple  was  brought 
from  Holland  to  Norwich  in  1771  by  an  Englishman.  The  botanist, 
George  Lindley,  stated  this  fact  on  the  4th  of  January,  1820,  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  then  a  corres. 
ponding  member.  "The  'Dutch  Mignonne,' "  says  he,  "  comea 
originally  from  Holland,  having  been  carried  to  the  villngoof  Cattou, 
near  Norwich,  by  a  person  now  dead ;  but  the  Dutch  name  is  forgotten 
in  England."  ("  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.")  Eleven  years  later,  in  1831,  Lindley,  referring  to  this 
fact  in  his  remarkable  "  Pomology,"  adds  new  details.  "  The  Catton 
Pear,"  he  writes,  "  comes  from  Holland.  The  late  Thomas  Harvey 
imported  it,  together  with  the  Apple  Dutch  Mignonne,  sixty  years 
ago  at  least,  and  planted  them  both  in  his  garden  at  Catton,  near 
Norwich."  t"  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden.") 

The  name  Reinette  de  Caux,  which  originated  with  ns,  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  "Jardinier  Fruitier"  of  Louis  Noisette,  not,however, 
accompanied  by  any  description.  However,  at  that  date  our  horticul. 
turists  had  already  known  it  for  some  time.  I  was  induced  to  verify 
it  at  the  request  of  some  Englishmen.  This  passage  occurs  in  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,"  with  the  signature 
of  W.  Hooker.  "  Reinette  de  Caux,  the  Grosae  Reinette,  spotted  red,  of 
Poitean  and  Turpin,  is  called  Reinette  de  Caux  by  many  gardeners. 
Although  the  outline  which  these  two  authors  give  us  is  much  larger 
than  any  of  the  so-called  Reinette,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  variety." 
— Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  This  Grosse 
Reinette,  with  red  spots,  which  is  entirely  identical  with  the  Reinette 
du  Caux,  was  described  aud  ontlined  by  Turpin  and  Poiteauin  a  work 
entitled  "Traitodes  Arbres  Fruitiers  de  Duhamel,  Augmente  d'un 
Grand  Norabre  de  Nouvelles  Especes,"  a  magnificent  publication  in 
folio,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1807,  and  the  sixth,  and 
last,  in  1835. 

Observations. — The  Grosse  Reinette  de  Cassel,  the  Reinette  de 
Caux,  and  the  Reinette  Doreo  (Golden  Reinette),  have  been  often 
mistaken  for  each  other,  but  if  anyone  will  compare  the  description 
of  these  different  Apples  in  this  dictionary,  with  regard  to  both  tree 
and  fruit,  they  will  see  in  how  many  respects  they  differ.  It  appears 
there  exists  a  Reinette  Grise  de  Caux,  which  the  Pomologieal  Con. 
gress  of  1869  declared  not  worth  cultivation.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  this  variety,  I  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  show  that  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  its  Dutch  relation,  the  old  Dutch  Mignonne. 
In  1831  George  Lindley  (before  mentioned  in  this  article)  thought  he 
was  able  to  identify  the  Dutch  Mignonne  or  the  Reinette  de  Caux 
with  the  Reinette  Doree  of  Mayer,  which  is  also  that  of  Duhamel. 
He  was  deceived,  as  we  shall  see  later  on  in  the  article  on  this  fruit. 
In  1848,  and  also  1860,  two  Apples  were  sent  to  me,  accompanied  by 
grafts,  the  first  bearing  the  name  Vermilion  d'Andalusee,  the  second 
entitled  Reinette  Imperatrice.  I  propagated  them  both,  and  admired 
their  great  beauty ;  but  later  on,  being  certain  they  were  identical 
with  the  Reinette  de  Caux,  I  omitted  them  in  my  catalogues. 

These  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  author  has  treated  his  subject.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
(within  the  limits  of  a  short  article)  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  so  exhaustive  a  work,  but  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  have  in- 
duced some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  to  study  the 
"  Pomologieal  Dictionary  "  for  themselves.  They  will  find  it 
full  of  most  interesting  information.  It  contains  an  admirable 
description  of  a  fruit  house,  with  excellent  advice  for  the 
gathering,  storing,  and  keeping  of  fruit,  a  subject  sadly  too 
little  understood,  but  one  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  great 
importance.  "W".  Newton. 

Hillside,  Neioarlc-on-Trent. 


Cherry  Plum- — A  fine  specimen  of  this  has  for  some  time  been  in  flower  in 
Messrs.  Osborns'  nursery  at  Fulbam — the  home  of  old  trees.  This  Plum, 
recommended  by  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Norwict,  in  The  Gaeden  (see  p.  100)  as  a 
hedge  plant,  is  also  of  great  value  as  an  early  spring-flowering  tree.— P. 
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THE    DWARF    FLAXES. 

(with  a  colouked  figure  or  tue  white  kock  flax.) 

Drawn  by  11.  HYDE. 

One  predominant  character  which  the  genus  Linum  presents  is 
a  lightness  and  elegance  oE  contour,  to  which  the  usually 
narrow  leaves,  slender  stems,  and  delicate  peduncles  which 
support  the  individual  flowers,  all  tend  to  contribute.  This 
speciality  is  equally  patent  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  our 
commercial  Flas  (ijinum  usitatissiraum),  whose  cultivation 
extends  over  large  fields  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
where,  when  in  full  blossom,  such  fields  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  more  appropriate  than  an  azure  sea,  varied  only  in  its 
lights  and  shades  as  it  is  gently  rippled  by  the  summer's  breeze, 
or  in  the  condition  with  which  most  people  are  familiar,  as 
cultivated  in  its  perennial  or  Siberian  form  (L.  perenne  and 
L.  sibiricum)  as  a  border  plant,  possessing  with  neatness  of 
habit  a  long  con- 
tinued    blooming        

season,  and  when        I  " 

that  is  over  still  I 
retaining  s  u  Si-  | 
cient  elegance  of  I 
appearance  to  j 
justify  its  reten- 
tion as  an  occu- 
pant of  the  border 
till  the  November 
frosts  decide  the 
necessity  of  a 
clearance  for  the 
winter.  Amongst 
our  herbaceous 
Flaxes  few  will  be 
found  to  rival  the 
one  here  illus- 
trated. Linum 
salsoloides  obtains 
its  specific  title 
from  some  little 
resemblance  there 
is  between  it  and 
the  Salt- wort 
(Salsola  Kali)  in 
its  peculiar  pro- 
cumbent and  ir- 
regularly branch- 
ing  habit  of 
growth.  With 
the  general  aspect 
however,  the  simi- 
larity ends,  as  on 
close  examination 
all  the  parts  of 
the    plant    are 

found  to  possess  a  slenderness  and  delicacy  of  character, 
as  well  as  beauty  of  blossom,  to  which  its  seaside  sponsor 
cannot  lay  claim.  Although  we  have  called  it  an  herbaceous 
plant,  the  term  is  scarcely  correct,  as  it  is  really  semi-shrubby 
—a  character  which  applies  equally  to  many  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus— and  all  the  trimming  required  is  to 
cut  array  the  flowering  twigs  of  the  preceding  summer,  leaving 
all  the  undergrowth,  as  the  floral  basis  of  the  next  summer's 
beauty. 

The  White  Bock  Flax,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  as, 
indeed,  ia  amply  exemplified  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  a 
plant  of  eaaentially  procumbent  habit ;  ita  branches,  freely  crossing 
and  intercrceaing  one  another,  are  clothed  with  a  dense  arrangement 
of  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  greyish.green— the  colour  not  arising, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  from  a  cuticular  exudation,  but  from  a  rough- 
ness in  the  epidermal  cells,  and  more  especially  from  the  scariose 
margins  of  the  leaves  themselves.  Ita  flowera  are  white,  with  a 
parphah  eye  in  the  centre,  and  ara  produced  in  short,  cymoso 
corymbs.  When  abundant,  as  presented  in  the  figure,  the  plant 
leminds  one  of  some  ot  our  creeping  white  Phloxes.  It  ia  essentially 
a  rock  plant,  being  found  on  the  mountains  of  Provence  and  Gasoony, 


and,  indeed,  it  occurs  pretty  abundantly  throughout  the  mountain 
districts  ot  the  south  ot  Prance  and  north  ot  Spain.  I  have,  however, 
seen  it  thrive  well  in  a  border  on  the  chalk ;  but  that  is  exceptional, 
my  own  experience  being  against  ita  adaptability  to  ordinary  border 
culture.  On  the  rockery,  however,  in  a  well-exposed  sunny  nook,  it 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  trail  freely  over  the  surface  ot  adjacent 
stones — conditions  under  which  it  will  flower  abundantly.  It  produces 
seeds  but  I'arely,  so  that  iucreage  must  be  obtained  by  cuttings  of  the 
short  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  about  midsummer,  just  as  they  are 
hardening  ofi  ;  at  that  time  they  will  be  found  to  strike  freely,  and  to 
make  vigorous  plants  when  potted  oS  the  following  spring.  It  ia 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  L,  teauifolium,  to  which 
it  is,  indeed,  jlosely  related,  but  from  which  my  experience  leads  me 
to  consider  it  as  amply  distinct.  Another  close  ally  is  the  L.  viacosum, 
but  in  it  the  entire  plant  is  more  or  less  hairy,  those  on  the  stem 
and  oauline  leaves  being  ot  a  glandulose,  exoretary  character — hence 
origiuates  the  sticky  niture  to  which  it  owes  its  specific  title  ;  its 
flowers  ara  purplish,  and  the  whole  plant  is  considerably  more  erect 
in  habit  than  the  White  Kock  Flax.  Although  tolerably  plentiful  in 
South  Europe,  I  have  only  once  met  with  it  in  cultivation. 

The  Dwarf  Al- 

„ pine  Flax  (L. 

a  Ip  i  n  um),  while 
bearing  some  reaem. 
^-:  bianco  to  our  more 

common  perennial 
plant,  is  a  much 
more  compact 
grower,  rarely 
attaining  a  height 
of  over  6  in.  or  8  in. 
The  stems,  branch, 
ing  horizontally 
from  the  neck  ot 
the  plant,areclotbed 
witii  a  dense  ar- 
rangement ot  small 
leaves,  the  lower 
ones  having  a 
markedly  deflexed 
character.  The 

flowers  are  a  very 
light  delicate  blue, 
usually  solitary  or 
in  threes,  and  pro- 
duced  somewhat 
spasmodically 
through  the  sum- 
mer. There  is  a 
tendency  in  this 
species  to  increase 
by  adventitious  buds 
from  any  portion  of 
the  roots  that  have 
become  exposed, and 
in  this  way  a  ready 
inoreas^e      may     be 

obtained.     It    is    a 

native  of  the  moun- 
tainous   regions    ot 
Southern  Europe,  and  grows  freely  as  a  rook  p'ant,  but  wo  do  not 
often  meet  with  it  true. 

The  Mountain  Flax  (L.  montanum)  ia  described  by  so'ne 
authors  as  a  distinct  species,  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  little  more  than 
a  variation  ot  the  foregoing  ot  somewhatstronger  growth.  Its  fiovers 
are  a  shade  deeper  tinted  with  blue,  taking  in  point  of  fact  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Alpine  and  Perennial  Flaxes. 

The  Dotted-leaved  Flax  (L.  punotatam)  is  an  exceedingly 
slender-growing  plant,  in  aapecc  and  habit  like  L.  perenne.  Ita 
branches  are  more  erect,  and  i:s  flowers  of  a  lovely  blue  nod  grace- 
fully on  their  delicate  foot  stalks.  Its  speoiflo  title  originates  in  the 
abundance  of  psUucid  dots  with  which  its  small  leaves  are  suffused.  It 
blossoms  in  June,  July,  and  August,  and,  seeding  freely,  may  thus  be 
eaaily  increased.  As  a  border  plant,  it  possesses  good  lasting  pro. 
perties ;  but,  like  all  the  Flaxes,  its  beauty  is  always  most  appreciable 
in  the  forenoon,  when  its  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 

The  Narbonne  Flax  (L.  narbonnense),  one  ot  the  moat  distinct 
and  well-defined  species  belonging  to  this  section  ot  the  genus  possesses 
a  more  decidedly  herbaceous  character  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  Ita 
leaves  are  long,  lanceolate,  sharply  acuminate,  and  sparsely  arranged 
along  the  stems.      The  flowera  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
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gepala,  whose  mucronate  points  form  collectively  a  sort  of  beak  like 
process  to  the  flower-bud.  The  flowers  are  twice  the  size  of  any  others 
of  the  blue  species,  of  a  darker  colour  suffused  with  a  slightly  slaty 
tint ;  they  are  erect,  and  when  expanded  fully  each  petal 
reflexes  backwards  in  such  a  way  that  the  defined  marginal  outline 
is  almost  lost.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  species  for 
border  culture;  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  although  it  doos  not  seed 
abundantly,  a  sufficient  number  may  always  be  collected,  where, 
by  increase  may  be  obtained.  In  light  soils  it  also  produces  offdets 
from  root  buds,  as  before  explained.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  and 
Central  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Xi,  candidiasimum  and  L.  monogynum  may  well  be  bracketed 
together  under  the  title  oE  white-flowering  corymbose  Flaxes,  though 
claiming  widely  distant  homes,  the  former  being  a  South  European, 
the  latter  a  New  Zealand  plant ;  they  are  so  closely  related  that  for 
all  cultural  purposes  we  may  consider  them  alike.  In  habit  their 
growth  is  erect,  about  12  in.  high,  the  stems  and  foliage  being  of  a 
light  green  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  distinctly  corymbose,  large,  and 
pure  white,  and  produced  not  only  in  June  and  July,  bat  supplemented 
by  a  second  set  of  flowering  stems  in  the  autumn.  Both  the  species 
seed  freely,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their  capsules  ;  neither 
are  dependable  as  absolutely  hardy  plants,  although  occasionally  they 
may  be  found  to  stand  two  or  three  consecutive  winters.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  some  yonng  plants  reserved  in  a  cold  frame,  in  case 
of  any  exceptional  severity. 

The  Shrubby  Yellow  Flax  (L.  arborenm). — This  and  the 
two  following  species  belong  to  a  very  distinct  section  of  the  genus, 
wherein  the  slender  leaves  and  graceful  habit  disappear,  and  a  some, 
what  rigid  and  shrubby  character  of  growth  takes  their  place.  The 
present  species  is  remarkable  for  its  blunt. pointed,  broadly  cuneate 
leaves,  snflused  with  a  greyish  glaucous  hue,  from  amongst  which  its 
large,  bright,  canary. coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abund- 
ance from  early  summer  to  autumn  ;  rtirely  is  the  plant,  which  in 
dry,  sheltered  localities  assumes  quite  an  arborescent  character, 
devoid  of  blossom.  We  have  seen  it  even  in  Yorkshire  planted  on  the 
top  of  a  sunk  fence,  forming  bushes  upwards  of  2  ft.  high  and  fully 
3  ft.  across,  perfectly  golden  with  blossoms,  but  in  ordinary  bor- 
der culture,  especially  on  a  damp  subsoil,  its  hardiness  is  something 
more  than  questionable.  This  will  be  readily  understood  when  we 
say  that  it  is  a  native  of  Crete,  the  extreme  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
where  it  is  generally  found  in  proximity  to  the  seaooast. 

The  Taurian  Yellow  Flax  (L.  flavum).— For  many  years 
the  previous  plant  was  known  by  this  specific  name,  and  so  generally 
had  the  misnomer  become  established,  that  even  at  the  present  day 
the  mistake  is  frequently  perpetuated  ;  nevertheless,  the  two  pants 
are  amply  distinct.  This  species  is  an  herbaceous  plant  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  dying  down  annually  to  a  short,  woody, 
subterranean  rootstock,  from  which  year  by  year  arise  several  erect- 
flowering  stems,  sharply  angled  and  clothed  with  dark,  olive-green 
foliage,  broad,  ovate,  slightly  cordate  at  the  base  and  gradually  narrow- 
ing upwards;  each  stem  is  terminated  with  a  somewhat  dense  dicho. 
tomons  inflorescence  ;  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  August, 
are  of  a  rich  golden. yellow.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  forms  a  hand, 
some  and  long-lived  herbaceous  plant,  and  should  certainly  receive  a 
larger  meed  of  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  By  some  authors 
it  is  named  L.  tanricum,  being  abundant  in  the  Taurian  mountains, 
and,  in  fact,  is  generally  met  with  in  the  upland  meadows  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Bell-shaped  Yellow  Flax  (L.  campanulatum)  occupies  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  two  previous  species,  not  on  the 
one  hand  so  decidedly  shrubby  as  the  former,  nor  on  the  other  so 
decidedly  herbaceous  as  the  latter ;  it  nevertheless  possesses  a  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own.  Dwarf  and  compact,  not  exceeding  8  in.  or 
9  in.  in  height,  it  may  be  botanically  distinguished  by  its  horny 
narrow  sepals,  which  much  exceed  the  ovary  in  length,  and  its  olive, 
green  broadly  obovate  spathulate  leaves.  Culturally  speaking,  by  its 
dense  habit  of  growth,  for,  when  well  established  on  the  rockery, 
and  enlivened,  as  it  is,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  by  a 
succession  of  golden  blossoms,  it  forms  a  most  desirable  plant,  almost 
as  hardy  as  the  Taurian  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Garganus 
and  the  Pyrenean  range. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  enumerated  those  species  which 
possess  the  greatest  cultural  value ;  were  I  to  add  such  as  are  of 
purely  botanical  interest  the  list  might  be  trebled.  I  cannot, 
however,  bring  this  brief  article  on  the  Flaxes  to  a  close  with- 
out a  passing  allusion  to  the  annual  species.  L.  grandiflorum, 
a  native  of  North  Africa,  and  which  has  now  for  years  taken 
its  place  amongst  the  most  showy  oE  our  much-neglected 
annuals  ;  the  colour  produced  by  it,  grown  en  masse,  in  its  full 


expanded  mid-day  beauty,  is  such  as  few  flowers  possess,  and 
to  my  mind  it  appears  to  embody  a  happy  blending  of  chocolate, 
claret,  and  crimson,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  its  colour 
specially  its  own  aud  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  flower  that 
I  can  call  to  mind.  Nor  must  we  omit  mention  of  the  East 
Indian  L.  trigynum — when  properly  treated  one  of  our  gayest 
winter  flowering  plants,  alike  adapted  for  the  stove  and  the 
warm  conservatory,  and  remarkable  for  the  large  deep  yellow 
blossoms  which  it  produces  freely  at  the  dullest  season  of  the 
year.  As  its  cultural  treatment  has  been  several  times  detailed 
in  the  columns  of  Tun  Garden,  I  will  content  myself  with 
giving  it  its  due  recognition  amongst  the  valuable  cultural 
species  of  the  genus  Linum.  Jas.  0.  Nivbn. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens. 

[Our  figure  of  the  White  Rock  Flax  was  prepared  from  a 
plant  furnished  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.] 
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Preservation  of  the  Germinative  Force. — The  proper 
storage  of  valuable  seeds,  in  order  to  preserve  their  vitality  for 
one  or  more  seasons,  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance. 
Even  those  seeds  most  tenacious  of  life  quickly  lose  it  if 
subjected  to  unfavourable  conditions.  The  first  precaution  to 
take  is  thorough  harvesting,  and  the  next  is  to  avoid  damp- 
ness. A  humid  atmosphere  promotes  decay  and  favours  the 
ravages  of  insects,  and  will  ultimately  destroy  the  vitality  of 
seeds  having  the  best  natural  protection  in  the  form  of  testa 
or  pericarp.  In  a  climate  like  our  own  the  air  usually  holds 
a  considerable  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  suspension,  and  a 
sadden  lowering  of  the  temperature  causes  a  certain  portion, 
sometimes  a  relatively  large  quantity,  to  be  precipitated.  The 
evil  of  this  may  be  counteracted  by  efficient  ventilation,  for 
under  any  circumstances  stagnant  air,  like  stagnant  water, 
soon  becomes  impure,  because  it  favours  the  growth  and 
propagation  of  microscopic  animal  and  vegetable  organisms, 
which  prey  upon  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay, 
and  hasten  it  forward  to  complete  destruction.  Seed  thoroughly 
cleaned  will  keep  better  than  when  stored  without  separating 
it  from  the  rubbish,  because  the  latter  more  readily  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  These  indispensable  condi- 
tions in  seed-storing  are  not  difficult  of  attainment  in  most 
parts  of  this  country,  but  there  are  other  countries  in  which 
the  atmosphere  is  much  more  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  and 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  seeds  for  a  few  months 
without  constant  attention.  As  a  protection  against  the 
moisture  practically  air-tight  tin  boxes  and  canisters  are  used  ; 
but  they  act  as  a  preservative  in  one  sense  only,  because  even 
thoroughly  ripe  dry  seeds  gradually  vitiate  the  air.  The  best 
way  to  preserve  seeds  in  transit  from  distant  countries  and 
passing  through  dissimilar  climates  is  to  pack  them  in  close, 
nearly  dry,  earth,  and  for  such  seeds  as  quickly  lose  their 
germinative  force,  the  additional  precaution  should  be  taken  of 
soldering  them  down  in  the  cases,  filled  to  the  brim. 

Germination  on  the  Plant. — The  seeds  of  plants  growing 
in  very  moist  climates  occasionally  germinate  in  the  fruit 
whilst  this  is  still  on  the  plant;  and  sometimes  an  unusually 
wet  season  will  cause  it  to  happen  on  a  large  scale.  The  seeds, 
too,  of  many  plants  with  pulpy  or  fleshy  fruits  occasionally 
germinate  in  the  fruit,  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  re- 
markable in  this  fact.  There  are  few  grown-up  people  who 
cannot  remember  a  year  or  two  during  which  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  Wheaten  flour  f  rom'which  good  bread  or  pastry  could 
be  made  ;  but  comparatively  few  know  what  has  deteriorated 
its  quality.  Continuous  rain  after  the  grain  is  ripe  stimulates 
the  germination  of  the  embryo,  and  sprouts,  from  1  in.  to  6  in. 
in  length  for  every  grain  in  an  ear,  are  not  rare  in  such  seasons. 
Grown  or  sprouted  Wheat,  as  it  is  called,  is  bad  in  quality  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  sprouting;  and,  be  the  sprout- 
ing ever  so  slight,  it  spoils  the  flour,  because  the  contents  of 
the  grain  have  begun  to  undergo  a  chemical  change  incidental 
to  germination.  Fig.  75  represents  a  seed-vessel  of  a  Lily 
with  two  protruding  radicles  at  the  base.  The  seeds  of  the 
"  Sal "  (Shorea  robusta),  a  valuable  Indian  timber  tree,  germi- 
nate normally  while  on  the  tree,  and  therefore  require  sowing 
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as  soon  as  they  are  collected.  And  thei-e  is  a  small  family  of 
trees  called  Man°;roves,  which  inhabit  the  muddy  sea-shores  of 
tropical  countries,  characterised  by  the  seeds  invariably  germi- 
natiua:  before  falling  to  the  ground.  Only  one  seed  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  radicle  of  this  grows  out  at  the  apex  of  the 


Pig.  75.— Sted-vessel  of  a  Lily,  with  the       Fig.  76.— Fruit  of  Bruauiera,  with 

radicles  of  two  seeds  protruding  at  the  club-shaped  radicle  pro- 

the  base.  jeciing  from  its  apex      The 

whole  of  the  part  above  the 

calyx  is  radicle. 

fruit,  as  in  fig.  76.  This  radicle  grows  stout  and  heavy,  caus- 
ing the  fruit  to  become  pendulous,  with  the  radicle  downwards. 
In  some  species,  Khizophora  Mangle,  for  example,  the  radicle 
often  continues  lengthening  until  it  reaches  the  ground  before 
the  fruit  is  detached  from  the  tree,  attaining  3  ft.  or  more  iu 
length ;  or  it  it  falls  to  the  ground,  its  own  weight  causes  it  to 
penetrate  the  soft  mud,  and  thus  often  secures  itself  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  tide.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground 
the  plumule  begins  to  grow,  and  throws  off  the  pericarp. 
There  is  also  one  familiar  native  plant,  the  Mistletoe,  whose 
seeds  often  germinate  in  the  viscous  fruit.  Germination  in 
the  fruit  is  also  said  to  be  normal  iu  Seohium  edule,  a  oucur- 
bitaceous  plant,  commonly  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  has  a  one-seeded  fruit. 

Germination  of  Unripe  Seeds. — It  has  already  been  shown 
that  some  seeds  must  be  sown  almost  directly  after  they  are 
ripe,  or  they  Ipse  their  germinative  force,  whilst  others,  with- 
out any  special  protection,  retain  it  for  years,  though  it  gra- 
dually decreases  in  energy.  Seeds  that  are  to  be  kept,  even 
for  a  short  time,  before  sowing  must  be  perfectly  mature  or 
ripe,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  many  instances,  at  least,  that 
seeds  should  be  absolutely  ripe  in  order  to  be  able  to  germi- 
nate. Many  instances  have  been  put  on  record  by  different 
observers  of  unripe  seeds  germinating,  and  several  botanists 
have  conducted  extensive  series  of  experiments  in  raising 
plants  from  seeds  in  different  stages  of  development.  At  first 
it  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  an  imperfectly-formed 
embryo  should  grow  into  as  vigorous  a  plant  as  a  mature  one ; 
but,  when  we  understand  the  general  plan  of  growth  in  plants, 
this  phenomenon  is  intelligible.  Thus,  Ferns  actually  develop 
from  a  single  detached  cell.  This  property  of  premature  ger- 
mination may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  practice  in  propagating 
plants  that  do  not  fully  ripen  their  seeds  in  our  climate.  It  is 
recorded  that  Sophora  japonica  does  not  ripen  seeds  at  Breslau, 
iu  Germany,  but  they  are  so  far  formed  that  if  taken  and  sown 
at  once  they  grow.  A  rather  longer  period  elapses  before  un- 
ripe seeds  actually  germinate,  but  frequently  the  progeny  is 
equal  to  the  best  from  mature  seed.     Indeed,  it  is  stated  that 


the  Brazilians  always  employ  unripe  seeds  to  propagate  Han- 
cornia  speciosa,  a  valuable  frait  tree,  believing  that  the  fruit 
borne  by  trees  raised  from  immature  seeds  is  of  a  superior 
quality.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  only  exalbuminous 
seeds,  or  such  in  which  the  embryo  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seed,  would  germinate  when  unripe,  but  M.  Sagot,  a  French- 
man, succeeded  iu  germinating  green  grain  of  Wheat  in  which 
the  albumen  was  soft,  semi-liquid,  and  milky,  and  several  other 
experimentalists  have  raised  different  cereals  from  grain  col- 
lected a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  before  the  crops  from  which  it 
was  taken  were  ripe.  The  gentleman  named  also  records  having 
raised  Pea=i  from  seeds  weighing  one-half,  one-fifth,  and  even 
one-twelfth  of  their  normal  weight.  The  half-weight  seeds  ger- 
minated rapidly,  and  produced  plants  hardly  different  as  seed- 
lings and  afterw.ards  from  those  sprung  from  fully  ripe  seeds. 
Those  one-fifth  of  the  normal  weight  germinated  less  quickly," 
and  the  seedlings  were  slender,  and  grew  slowly  at  first;  but 
in  course  of  time  they  acquired  strength,  and  produced  flowers 
and  fruit.  Of  the  seeds  sown  when  only  one-twelfth  of  their 
normal  weight,  many  did  not  germinate,  and  some  died  after 
the  commeuoement  of  their  development ;  and  those  which 
survived  were  very  feeble,  and  grew  very  slowly.  Although 
the  practice  of  sowing  unripe  seeds  is  not  likely  to  become 
general,  and  would  not  be  profitable  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  might  be  useful  to  know,  in  the  case  of  a  rare  plant 
suddenly  dying  before  its  seeds  were  mature,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  their  germinating,  and  thus  preventing  the  loss 
of,  may  be,  a  valuable  plant. 

GERMiNiTios  OF  THE  SpoRES  OF  Ferns. — lu  another  para- 
graph the  spore  is  described,  and  some  phases  of  its  develop- 
ment into  a  plant  briefly  examined.     Baing  a   microscopic 


Fig.  77. — A  seedlin"  of  Saliaburia  aiiaatifolia,  showing  the  mode  of  germina- 
tion, cotyledons  remaining  wit&in  the  testa, 

body,  and  its  germination  presenting  no  visible  modifi  - 
cations,  except  of  an  anatomical  character,  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said  on  this  point.  The  spores  of  some  Ferns  possess 
the  remarkable  property  of  retaining  their  vitality  or  power 
of  vegetating  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  if  kept  dry , 
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several  species  having  been  raised  from  spores  taken  from 
dried  specimens  -which  had  long  been  lying  in  herbaria.  This 
is  all  the  more  wonderful  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
exceedingly  minute,  one-celled  bodies  ;  and  furnishes  us  with 
a  striking  illustration  of  wbat  an  occult  thing  the  principle  of 
life  must  be.  Most  spores  lie  several  weeks  before  germinat- 
ing, and  some  of  them  for  months,  but  those  of  Osmunda 
begin  to  grow  in  a  few  days  after  they  are  shed  or  sown  ;  and 
the  spores  of  the  Hymenophylleis  should  be  sown  when  col- 
lected, or  they  are  likely  to  fail,  though  failure  may  possibly 
often  DC  due  to  unisexual  prothallia. 

Germination  oi?  CoNirEUS  and  Ctcads. — Conifers  have 
albuminous  seeds,  and  the  straight  embryo  lies  in  the  axis  of 
copious,  usually  oily,  albumen.  The  seeds  vary  much  in  size 
and  form.  The  cone-shaped  seeds  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli  are 
from  2  in.  to  2^  in.  in  length,  and  1  in.  to  1^  in.  in  their 
greatest  diameter ;  whilst  those  of  the  Cypresses  are  small  and 
nearly  spherical,  many  of  them  not  larger  than  quite  small 
shot-corns.  The  Pines  have  flattened  seeds,  often  with  an 
oblique  appendage  at  one  end.  In  Abies  alba  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  the 
delicate  membraneous  appendage  about  three-sixteenths.  The 
number  of  cotyledons  varies  from  two  to  fifteen,  the  true  Pines 
always  having  more  than  two.  Salisburia  adiantifolia  (fig.  77) 
has  two  opposite  cotyledons.  By  studying  the  germination  of 
this  species  one  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  plan.     On 


Fig.  78  —Germination  of  Zamia  spiralis.  B,  commencement  of  germiaafcion ; 
cf,  the  cotyledons  cohering  above  their  elongated  base,  one  of  them  having 
at  its  apex  a  lotied  (magnified  at  E')  expansion  indicating  the  pinnate 
leaves  which  follow;  t,  seedling,  six  months  old;  *«,  seed;  «>,  primary 
root ;  b,  the  first  pinnate  leaf ;  x  x,  rudiments  of  adventitious  roots  which 
afterwards  grow  out.    (After  dachs,  reduoel.) 

the  absorption  of  moisture  the  testa  splits  open  at  one  end, 
whence  the  radicle  emerges,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
cotyledons.  The  radicle  grows  rapidly  downwards,  and  soon 
the  plumule  appears  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  the 
tipper  part  of  the  cotyledons  remaining  within  the  testa  until 
the  albumen  is  absorbed.  In  Salisburia  the  cotyledons  are 
never  withdrawn  from  the  testa,  but  the  cotyledons  of  Pines, 
&c.,  eventually  appear  above  ground  and  change  green,  often 
bearing  the  testa,  which  they  ultimately  cast  off.  Cycads  pre- 
sent a  similar  kind  of  germination  to  that  of  Salisburia  (see 
fig.  78).  The  radicle  first  emerges,  and  afterwards,  from  inter- 
stitial growth,  the  bases  of  the  two  cotyledons  are  pushed 
forth.  The  cotyledons  are  unequal  in  size,  and  coherent  by 
their  faces  in  the  upper  part,  the  larger  one  exhibiting  some 


indication  of  the  future  pinnate  leaves  (fig.  78,  B').  They  re- 
main in  the  testa,  gradually  developing  a  spongy  tissue,  which 
acts  as  an  absorbent  of  the  albumen  until  the  whole  of  it,  or 
as  much  as  the  seedling  requires,  has  been  conveyed  through 
the  bases  of  the  cotyledons  into  the  growing  plantlet.  When 
the  albumen  is  exhausted,  or  as  soon  as  the  seedling  is  able  to 
assimilate  food  for  itself,  the  cotyledons  decay  and  detach 
themselves  from  the  plant.  The  beginning  of  the  germination 
of  Zamia  spiralis  will  be  understood  on  reference  to  the  section 
of  a  seed  (fig.  78,  B). 

Germination  or  Monocotyledonous  Seeds. — The  differ- 
ent families  belonging  to  the  class  of  plants  whose  seeds  have 
ouly  one  cotyledon  offer  several  very  distinct  types  of  germina- 
tion. The  individual  seeds  of  some  of  the  Orchids  are  almost 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  whilst  the  seed  of  the  double 
Cocoa-nut  (Lodoicea  sechellarum)  is  upwards  of  1  ft.  in 
diameter.  Albuminous  and  exalbuminous  seeds  occur,  but  the 
latter  are  usually  small.  Two  or  three  of  the  principal  types 
may  be  described  here.  There  is  no  universal  plan  of  germi- 
nation of  monocotyledonous  embryos  as  distinguished  from 
dicotyledonous  embryos,  but  the  radicle  or  radicular  end  of 
the  monocotyledonous  embryo  perhaps  never  forms  a  perma- 
nent tap  root.  But  it  is  very  misleading  to  state,  as  it  does 
in  some  text-books,  that  the  posterior  or  lower  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  monocotyledonous  embryos  is  never  developed,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  There  is,  however,  a  very  common 
mode  of  germination  in  monocotyledons,  though  not  peculiar 
to  them.  The  radicle,  or  primary  root,  instead  of  being  a 
direct  prolongation  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  arises 
within  a  sheath  or  integument,  which  it  bursts  and  protrudes 
through  in  germination.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Gum  Ladanum- Gathering  in  Cyprua  and  Crete. — Gara 
ladannm,  or  labdauum,  formerly  largely  used  for  incense  and 
plaistera,  has  become  a  very  rare  product  in  the  East.  A  very  small 
quantity  is  gathered  in  Crete  and  Cyprus  from  the  twigs  of  the 
Cistua  roaeua,  C.  villosns,  C.  salvifolius,  C.  creticus,  and  C.  ladani. 
ferns.  It  is  collected  by  means  of  a  curious  instrument,  called  by 
the  natives  of  these  islands  a  "  lavdhanostirion."  It  consists  of  a 
long  handle  surmounted  by  a  hemisphere  of  wood,  to  which  a  number 
of  leather  thongs  are  attached.  The  instrument  is  drawn  backwards 
and  forwards  amongst  the  bushes,  and  the  thongs  become  speedily 
covered  with  the  gum,  which  is  scraped  ofi  from  time  to  time.  It 
has  been  figured  by  Joseph  Dettrioh  in  his  work  on  this  subject. 
The  BO-oalled  Gum  ladanum,  which  is  at  present  used  in  pharmacy 
and  peif  amery,  is  a  factitious  compound  of  mastic,  olibanum,  and 
atyras.  The  real  gum  is  collected  by  allowing  a  herd  of  goats 
to  graze  amongst  the  Cistus  bashes  for  a  certain  time.  Their  beards 
and  the  tufts  on  their  tails  are  then  cut  off  and  the  gum  melted  out. 
The  monks  on  these  islands  are  in  the  habit  of  lending  their  herds  of 
goats  to  the  labdannm  gatherers  on  condition  of  receiving  a  per. 
oeutage  of  their  profits. — S.  Landerek. 


Grevillea  filicifolia.— The  habit  and  general  appearance  of  this  Grevillea 
are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the  well-known  G.  robusta.  Its  leaves,  which 
are  light  green,  are  finely  cut,  and  are  produced  in  a  gracefully  drooping 
manner,  rendering  the  plant  either  for  table  or  greenhouse  decoration  one  of 
the  most  desirable  which  we  possess. — S. 

Vriesia  tesselata. — For  furnishing  vases  in  rooms  this  plant  is  well  worth 
attention.  It  succeeds  well  under  ordinary  warm  greenhouse  culture,  and  the 
yellow  and  green  teaselated  markings  of  its  leaves  have  at  all  times  a  pleasing 
appearance,  and  when  in  spring  the  plant3  begin  to  make  new  growth  the 
delicate  yellow  leaves  produced  from  their  hearts,  slightly  veined  with  green, 
render  them  equal  in  appearance  to  the  best  of  the  Pandanads.— C.  S. 

Feataca  ovina  coernlea.— This  beautiful  hardy  plant,  commonly  called  the 
Blue  Grass,  has  a  charming  appearance  when  grown  in  small  pots  in  the  plant 
stove  during  winter.  It  contrasts  well  with  Isolepis  gracilis,  and  requires 
exactly  the  same  treatment.  I  find,  too,  that  in  strong  heat  its  colour  becomes 
brighter  than  it  otherwise  would  be ,  For  mixing  in  bouquets  and  table  decora- 
tions it  is  invaluable,  giving  them,  as  it  does,  such  a  light  appearance.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  used  for  such  purposes.— H.  Habsis, 
Denne  Parle,  Horsham. 

Dracaena  EotMana,— Amongst  the  thousands  of  decorative  plants  grown  by 
Mr.  Wills,  of  South  Kensington,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  a 
plant  of  free  vigorous  growth,  and  its  broad,  gracefully-drooping,  deep  greeu 
leaves,  associated  with  flowering  plants  under  gas-light,  are  strikingly  effective. 
For  room  and  window  decoration  it  forms  a  good  companion  to  D.  terminalis, 
both  of  which  are  easily  cleared  of  dust,  and  they  will  last  for  a  long  time  in 
good  condition  without  much  attention. — C.  S. 
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THE    "CHALLENGER"    EXPEDITION* 

Although  pat  forward  as  being  only  a  preliminary  account  of  the 
work  done  by  H.M.S.  "  Challenger  "  in  the  Atlantic  in  1873  and  part 
of  1876,  this  13  a  truly  splendid  work,  and  does  honour  to  all  concerned 
in  its  production.  There  is  much  in  it  that  will  interest  the  botanist 
and  horticulturlet,  although  the  lion's  share  of  the  writer's  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  zoological  departments  of  natural  history.  It 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  entertaining  style  in  which  the  book 
is  written  it  we  give  an  extract  from  Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  account 
of  the  Monastery  at  Belem,  near  Lisbon: — "The  interior  of  the 
church  is  even  more  pleasing  than  the  exterior.  Here  there  ia  no 
excess  of  ornament,  but 
simple,  delicate  shafts  of 
pale  grey  marble  support, 
with  all  the  airiness  of 
effect  of  Moorish  archi. 
tecture,  a  wonderfully 
carved  and  fretted  Gothic 
roof.  Service  was  going 
on  when  we  were  there. 
The  church  was  cool  and 
dim,  and  the  clear  sweet 
voices  of  the  choristers  rose 
and  fell  along  the  aisle,  and 
seemed  to  linger  in  thereof 
among  the  scalptured  Palm 
leaves.  The  high  altar, 
with  its  lighted  candles 
and  vases  of  flowers,  and 
the  rich  robes  of  the  offici- 
ating priests,  formed  a 
warm  patch  of  colour 
strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  cold  simplicity  of  the 
grey  marble.  A  small  flock 
of  worshippers,  whose 
strongly-marked  olive  faces 
and  picturesque  attire  had, 
to  us,  all  the  interest  of 
novelty,  made  up  for  their 
small  number  by  the 
apparent  earnestness  of 
their  devotion.  The  whole 
eoene  struck  us  as  being 
wonderfully  harraoniona 
and  pleasant.  The  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Maria  of 
Belem,  commonly  called 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Jer- 
onymo,  from  its  having 
been  occupied  by  monks 
of  that  order,  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  and, 
with  it,  was  founded  in 
li99  by  King  Manoel  the 
Fortunate  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies,  on  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Gama  em. 
barked  on  his  first  eastern 
voyage.  The  monastery 
is  now  used  as  a  State 
asylum  for  upwards  of 
a  thousand  poor  chil- 
dren. Visitors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  cloisters  at]  three  o'clock  ;  and  as  that  hour  had  not 
arrived,  we  were  turning  away  from  the  door,  when  a  servitor  opened 
it  and  invited  ns  to  enter.  We  passed  through  an  archway  into  a 
large  quadrangle  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  into  it.  Flower-beds 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  square,  cut  out  in  various  shapes,  and 
separated  by  neat,  trimly-kept  gravel  walks.  The  beds  were  planted 
with  Oranges  and  Bananas,  and  clumps  of  Aloes,  with  their  rich 
crimson  spikes,  alternated  with  the  cool,  white  cups  of  the  Calla  ; 
while  Heliotrope  and  Jasmine,  and  many  aromatic  flowering  shrubs 
and  herbs  sent  up  an  almost  oppressive  fragrance  into  the  warm 

^c',-!."^^"  ''''oy^se  of  ths  'Challenger.'  The  Atlantic:  a  preliminary  account 
Of  tli9  general  results  o£  the  exploring  voyage  of  H.M.S. '  Challenger,"  "  &o.  By 
"^E-,*^- ™y™''3  Thomson,  Knt.    In  two  volumes.    London:  Maomillan  &  Co., 


Papaw  Trees  (Carica  papaya)  in  the  Garden  at  Clarence  HUl.   From  a  Photograph. 


still  air.  While  we  were  there  several  beautiful  hawk-moths  were 
hovering  over  the  flowers,  and  dipping  their  long  trunks  into  their 
bells." 

The  description  of  a  Spanish  Cork  forest  is  very  interesting.  The 
trees  are  planted  at  some  distance  apart,  with  the  green  turf  beneath 
and  between,  like  the  Oaks  in  an  English  park.  The  foliage  of 
the  Cork  tree  is  dark  and  grey,  and  somewhat  scanty,  but  the  sombre- 
coloured  trunks  and  branches  were  beautifully  relieved  here  and  there 
by  the  furry  tawny  rhizomes  and  bright  green  fronds  of  a  Davallia 
growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  branches  or  the  deep  grooves  of  the  split 
Cork.  The  account  of  the  wonderful  profusion  of  flowers  in  Madeira 
almost  makes  a  person  dissatisfied  with  one's  own  home.  Even 
in  the  town  of  Funchal  itself  green  flowering  creepers  hang  across 
the    streets  in    festoons    and  garlands,    and    clothe  the  walls  and 

trellises  with  gorgeous 
masses  of  colour.  The  cli- 
mate of  the  suburbs  of 
Funchal  seems  to  be  parf 
ticularly  favourable  to  the 
Bongainvillea,  which  is 
found  everywhere  in  every 
shade  of  colour,  from 
brick. red  through  crimson 
and  violet,  to  delicate 
mauve.  From  its  bril- 
liancy, depending  on  its 
bracts  and  not  on  the 
flower,  it  lasts  a  long  time, 
changing  its  appearance 
but  little  from  early  De- 
cember to  the  middle  of 
August.  The  Bignonias, 
too,  are  singularly  luxu- 
riant in  the  capital  of  this 
favoured  island.  B.  venus- 
ta  runs  into  long  wreaths, 
clustering  round  every  pro. 
jection,  and  throwing  out 
countless  trusses  of  orange 
bells.  An  interesting  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  pre- 
paration of  true  Bermuda 
arrowroot — the  starch  of 
the  Maranta  arnndinacea. 
The  superstition  that  ar- 
rowroot must  necessarily 
be  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  fecula  seems  to  be 
dying  out,  for  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  tells  us  that  the 
quantity  produced  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  for  the 
last  few  years.  West  India 
arrowroot,  which  is  cheaper 
and  just  as  good,  has  nearly 
driven  it  out  of  the  mar. 
ket,  and  the  Bermndans 
are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention to  growing  the 
easily. cultivated  and  pro- 
fitable Potato  instead  of 
the  troublesome  Maranta. 
Bermudas  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  Oranges, 
but  in  1854  a  Coccus 
suddenly  made  its  appear, 
anoe,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  culti. 
vated  trees.  Wild,  self-sown  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Limes  still 
continue  to  perfume  the  air  in  the  thickets  of  the  island,  but  the 
cultivated  varieties  have  disappeared  from  the  gardens.  Two  of  the 
best  woodcuts  in  the  book— and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  they 
are  all  super.excellent  —  are  the  natural  swamp  vegetation, 
Bermudas,  and  the  Papaw  trees  in  a  garden  in  the  same  island. 
An  Altingia  excelsa  and  a  Cryptomeria  in  the  garden  of  M.  do  Canto 
at  St.  Michaels,  in  the  Azores,  are  also  beautifully  drawn  and  engraved. 
A  most  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  culture  of  the  Orange  in 
St.  Michaels.  The  mode  of  manuring  the  Orange  gardens  is  a 
singular  one,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Eomans  into  onr 
own  island  in  the  old  days.  Lupines,  which  grow  rapidly  and  luxu- 
riantly, and  produce  a  large  quantity  of  highly  nitrogenous  seed,  are 
sown  thickly  in  the  hard  soil,  and  when  full  grown  are  dug  into  the 
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ground — roota,  stem,  leaves,  pods,  and  seeda.  No  other  manure 
seems  necessary.  There  is  a  beautiful  little  cat  of  the  Orange 
groves  near  Ponta  Delgado,  St.  Michael's,  which  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  glorious  Concha  O'bro  outside  Palermo.  The  comic  element  is 
not  neglected.  The  ent  of  the  penguins  at  home  in  a  bower  of 
reeds  is  irresistibly  ludicrous.  It  is  rarely  that  we  have  the  privilege 
of  reviewing  a  book  in  which  everything  is  executed  in  so  perfect  a 
manner — matter,  cuts,  and  index,  printing,  paper,  and  binding — as 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson's  delightful  volumes. 

"The  Voyage  of  the 'Challenger' "  will  doubtless  shortly  appear 
in  a  French  dress,  but  in  this  instance  the  publisher  will  have  no 
need  to  have  the  illustrations  re. engraved,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
too  many  of  our  recent  illustrated  books  of  travel  or  research. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 


Carbolic  Soap  v.  Mice. — If  your  correspondent  (see  p.  207) 
who  has  failed  in  saving  his  Crocuses  from  the  depredations  of  mice 
will  try  carbolic  soap,  I  think  he  will  be  more  sacoessf  ul,  as  all  vermin 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Orchids  that  require  exceptional  treatment.— In  any  oon- 
EJderable  coUectioa  of  Orchids  there  will  necessarily  be  some  found  that 
are  not  naturally  so  free  in  (lowering  as  others;  aul  some  still  farther, 
that,  although  they  grow  well,  can  rarely  be  induced  to  ilower  at  all.  In 
the  latter  case  it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  are  some  conditions 
under  which  they  grow  natarally,  so  far  absent  in  the  cultivated  state  they 
exist  under  as  to  prevent  their  floweriog  altogether.  At  onetime  there 
was  an  idea  prevalent  amongst  Orchid  growers,  and  by  those  of  limited 
experience  is  even  yet  entertained,  that  if  plants  which  make  free  growth 
are  subjected  to  an  extreme  drying  process,  carried  on  for  a  length  of  time 
after  growth  is  complete,  they  may  be  what  I  may  term  forced  to  flower ; 
but  wherever  a  flowering  condition  is  brought  about  by  such  treatment  as 
this  it  is  generally  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  description, 
usually  causing  a  loss  of  leaf  and  permanent  injury  to  the  plants,  such  as 
is  indifferently  compensated  for  by  the  insufBcient  character  of  the  bloom. 
I  have  long  observed  that  the  requisite  disposition  in  Orchids  to  produce 
flowers  freely  is  much  more  dependent  upon  the  course  of  treatment  to 


Group  of  Gra-gru  Palms  on  the  Croquet  lawn,  Mount  Langton. 


have  a  decidedly  strong  objection  to  its  taste.  In  this  district  it  is 
in  great  favour  with  farmers  for  dressing  seed  corn,  and  so  well  does 
it  answer  the  purpose  in  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  as  to  render 
the  aid  of  a  boy  to  keep  off  rooks  unnecessary.  This  is  an  immense 
saving,  as  these  birds  do  a  large  amount  of  damage  in  a  short  time, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  work  of  scaring  them  off  is  often 
badly  performed,  and  causes  much  anxiety  to  those  most  interested. 
Although  an  effectual  safeguard  when  applied  to  the  above-named 
grain,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  Beans  and  Peas,  which, 
as  they  begin  to  germinate,  cast  their  skins  readily,  and  of  this  the 
rooks  take  advantage  by  devouring  the  middle  and  leaving  the  husks 
with  the  carbolic  soap  adhering  to  them.  For  garden  seeds,  such  as 
Eadishes  and  all  the  Brassioa  tribe,  it  will  be  found  most  valuable,  as 
in  most  gardens  finches  and  linnets  are  so  troublesome  that  it  is 
impossible,  except  nnder  close  netting,  to  keep  them  off,  and  it  often 
occurs  that  a  whole  bed  is  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  a  great 
loss,  as  there  is  not  only  the  seed  gone,  but  the  crop  is  thrown  behind 
in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  with  a  regular  supply  being  kept  np  — 
S.  D. 


which  they  are  subjected,  particularly  to  light,  air,  and  a  more  or  less 
moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  through  the  whole  period  of  their 
growth,  than  to  any  long-continued  drying  ordeal  they  may  be  subjected 
to  when  at  rest.  Moisture  more  or  less  in  the  atmosphere  is  an 
indispensable  essential  to  far  the  greater  number  of  Orchids,  conse- 
quent upon  the  presence  of  such  in  their  natural  habitats ;  but 
although  they  will  not  thrive  without  it,  still  there  can  be 
no  question  that  more  should  never  be  used  than  is  found 
necessary  to  insure  a  fairly  free  development.  In  a  collection  of  Orchids 
where  more  atmospheric  moisture  is  kept  up  continuously  during  the 
growing  season  than  the  plants  absolutely  require  growth  is  generally 
rapid,  the  plants  have  a  luxuriant  green  appearance  with  large  foliage 
very  taking  to  the  eye,  yet  not  bearing  close  examination,  as  it  is 
invariably  weak  and  watery ;  and,  despite  all  the  severe  punishing  treat- 
ment by  excessive  drying  up  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected  when  at  rest, 
they  wUi  never  flower  satisfactorily,  and  the  leaves  produced  under  these 
over-moist  conditions  are  short-lived.  To  illustrate  what  I  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  growth  is  made,  having  such  an 
influence  on  the  flowering,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  newly-imported 
plants  of  such  things  as  Vandas,  Sacoolabiums,  and  Aerides  ;  with  these 
it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  on  examination  that  they  have  produced 
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bloom-stems  at  every  leaf,  whicTi  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
do,  and  whicb  it  is  possible  to  get  in  cultivated  plants,  evidence  of  which 
I  have  frequently  had  ;  but  in  every  case  it  has  been  where  the  plants 
have  been  grown  without  more  atmospheric  moisture  than  was  absolutely 
requisite. 

Renantbera  coeciaea. — There  are  some  fine  varieties  of  Orchids 
that  rarely  flower  under  ordinary  Orchid  house  treatment.  Take,  for 
instiuce,  the  Chinese  Rananthera  coccinea,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  dis- 
tinct plants  in  both  form  and  colour  of  flower  that  we  possess,  producing, 
as  it  does,  when  treated  as  it  requires,  immense  branching  sprays  of 
reddish-scarlet  flowers  that  have  few  equals  in  their  persistency,  as  when 
kept,  whilst  in  flower,  under  favourable  conditions,  they  will  last  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks.  Anyone  who  has  a  couple  of  Vineries,  one  started  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  another  some  three  weeks  later,  wherein 
the  first  Vines  are  pushed  on  freely  with  fire-heat,  and  the  second  with  as 
much  artificial  warmth  and  a  system  of  early  shutting  up  in  the  afternoons 
60  as  to  run  the  temperature  up  high  by  closing  with  plenty  of  solar  heat, 
hastening  the  crop  to  maturity  in  a  way  that  is  practised  by  many  good 
Grape  growers,  will  find  this  just  the  situation  in  which  to  grow  the 
Renanthera,  moving  it  from  the  first  to  the  second  Vinery  as  soon  as  the 
crop  in  the  first,  from  approaching  maturity,  needs  the  atmosphere  keeping 
dry.  By  the  time  the  second  house  wants  a  like  reduction  in  atmospheric 
moisture  the  Renanthera  will  have  made  sufiicient  growth,  and  may  be 
then  kept  dry  and  in  a  temperature  of  about  50^  for  some  time,  after 
which,  if  put  into  a  warm,  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  it  will 
flower.  During  the  wholo  time,  both  when  making  growth  and 
at  rest,  the  plant  should  be  kept  as  near  the  light  as  possible.  Close 
to  the  upright  glass  at  the  end  of  the  house  is  the  best  position, 
as  here  the  shade  from  the  Vines  overhead  will  not  keep  it  too 
dark.  The  reason  that  this,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  desirable  of 
Orchids,  will  succeed  under  such  treatment  is,  that  in  a  position  like  this 
it  receives  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  with  a  much  drier  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  consequent  upon  more  air  being  given,  than  it  could  have 
amongst  the  majority  of  other  Orchids  without  their  being  treated  in  a 
■way  that  would  injure  them. 

Seliombur^kias  and  Scuticarias. — Amongst  other  plants  that 
require  less  moisture  than  the  majority  of  Orchids  are  Schomburgkiasand 
Scuticarias.  The  Demerara  species  of  the  latter  (S.  Stoeli),  when  well 
grown,  makes  its  perfectly  round,  whipthong-shaped  leaves  from  3  ft.  to 
4  ft.  long,  and  produces  large,  thick,  leathery,  yellow-spotted  flowers.  I 
have  found  this  to  succeed  much  better  under  such  treatment  as  the  above 
during  the  growing  season  than  that  necessary  for  the  generality  of 
Orchids.  The  pbnts  just  named  are  remarkable  for  their  distinct,  hand- 
some habit,  and  on  this  account  alone  deserve  a  place  in  all  good  collec- 
tions.—T.  B. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  started  in  heat  some  time  back,  will 
now  be  progressing,  but  under  no  consideration  should  they  be  hurried, 
for,  if  suTjjected  to  too  much  heat,  uot  only  will  the  flowers  be  deficient 
in  size  and  substance,  but  some  of  the  weaker  shoots  will  most  likely  not 
bloom  at  all.  In  the  case  of  such  plants  as  have  been  annually  forced  for 
some  years,  they  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  application  of  liquid 
stimulants.  This  will  not  only  be  of  assistance  to  the  flowers  at  present 
in  course  of  formation,  but  it  will  materially  increase  the  strength  of  the 
plants — a  matter  of  equal  importance,  for  the  object  in  view  in  cultivating 
pot  Roses  should  not  merely  be  to  secure  the  present  season's  crop  of 
bloom,  but  to  treat  the  plants  in  such  a  way  that  instead  of  deteriorating 
they  may  go  on  improving.  For  this  class  of  plants  I  have  found  nothing 
better  than  about  this  time  giving  them  a  dressing  of  Standen's  Manure, 
using  about  a  table-spoonful  to  each  plant  occupying  a  10-in  or  12-in.  pot. 
This,  repeated  twice  through  the  season,  will  be  found  to  produce  a  marked 
effect.  The  increasing  sun's  power  will  render  it  necessary  now  to  give 
more  air  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  too  high.  The  pipes 
should  have  little  heat  in  them  from  early  morning,  when  the  weather 
promises  to  be  sunny.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  the  roof  of  the  house  by 
opening  the  lights  sufficiently,  but  be  very  cautious  about  its  admission  at 
the  sides,  for  there  are  few  plants  the  young  growth  of  which  h  more 
tender  than  that  of  forced  Roses,  and  it  is  extremely  liable  to  be  checked 
if  cold  external  air  comes  in  direct  contact  with  it,  even  on  a  bright 
sunny  day.  Syringe  freely  in  the  afternoons,  and  by  that  means  endeavour 
to  keep  down  aphides ;  but  should  these  make  their  appearance,  I  have 
found  it  better  to  syringe  with,  or  dip  the  afifected  shoots  in,  Tobacco  or 
Quassia  water  than  to  resort  to  fumigating  thus  early  in  the  season,  for 
unless  it  bo  done  very  slightly,  injury  is  almost  certain  to  occur. 

Tea  Roses. — Strong  plants  of  these  that  have  already  produced 
flowei'S  will  go  on  pushing  up  strong  growths  that  in  turn  will  bloom  ;  and 
to  still  further  assist  them,  give  manure  water  once  a  week,  and  an  occa- 
sional dressing  of  "  Standen  "  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  get  too  much  crowded. 
"When  a  house  is  first  devoted  to  Rose  culture  a  large  number  of  small 
plants  are  generally  procured  to  fill  it,  and  these  go  on  requiring  more 
space,  unless  such  is  at  command,  or  the  numbers  grown  are  proportion- 
ately reduced,  they  become  crowded  to  an  extent  that  does  not  admit  of 
their  getting  sufficient  light,  a  condition  that  with  Hoses  more  than  most 
things  is  fatal  to  their  well-being.  Should  worms  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  soil  (which  Roses  in  pots,  by  being  set  or  plunged  out  in  the  summer 
time,  are  more  subject  to  than  most  plants),  means  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  remove  them,  for  not  only  is  their  presence  fatal  to  an  efficient 
condition  of  the  drainage,  but  they  soon  reduce  the  whole  body  of  the 
soil  to  a  p^isty  state  unsuitable  for  the  roots  ;  so  much  so,  that  wherever 
the  earth  in  the  pot  is  found  containing  worms  there  will  always  be  a 


deficiency  of  feeding  root-fibres.  I  have  found  nothing  better  to  expel 
them  than  water  in  which  soot  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  handfuls  to 
a  gallon  has  been  added,  and  kept  stirred  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
applied  iu  a  clear  state. — T.  B. 

Stove. — The  temperature  of  the  stove  should  now  be  raised,  keeping 
it  70^  in  the  night,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by  day ;  but  in  the  morninga 
of  apparent  sunny  days,  reduce  the  fire-heat  sufficiently  early,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  much  of  the  cold  cutting  air  we  get  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Shade  such  plants  as  require  it  when  the  sun 
shines  clear,  as  its  efi'ects  ou  the  young  tender  foliage  is  at  this  season, 
calculated  to  do]more  harm  than  later  on,  when  the  leaves  are  more  fully 
developed.  Supply  all  the  free-rooting,  quick-growing  subjects  herewith 
a  sufficiency  of  water  at  the  root.  Syringe  the  plants  with  tepid  water 
early  every  afternoon,  to  keep  down  thrips  and  red  spider,  which  the 
higher  temperature  will  cause  to  increase  apace,  if  not  kept  in  check  by 
this  means.  In  the  greenhouse  more  water  will  be  required,  especially  to 
soft-wooded  plants.  Here,  also,  do  not  admit  side  air,  except  iu  small 
quantities,  when  the  winds  are  cold  and  piercing;  but  ventilate  freely  at 
the  root  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Pot  Lilies  of  all  kinds,  the 
moment  they  show  above  the  soil,  should  be  brought  into  a  light,  airy 
situation  ;  keeping  them  even  a  very  short  time  after  they  appear  above 
ground  iu  a  dark  or  only  partially  lighted  place  appears  to  have  two 
effects — it  draws  the  shoots  iu  a  way  that  spoils  their  appearance,  and 
seems  also  to  curtail  the  root-forming  capabilities  of  the  plants ;  these 
weakened  drawn  stems  always  being  deficient  in  surface  roots — that  is, 
roots  from  the  stems  above  the  bulbs,  which  these  plants,  when  well 
grown,  throw  out  in  quantity. 

Conservatories. — These  should  now  be  gay  with  Camellias,  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  Acacias,  Cytisus,  Daphnes,  Epacrises,  Hyacinths,  and  other  bulbs, 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Violets,  Callas,  Bijuvardias, 
and  many  other  things,  the  whole  being  intermixed  with  fine-foliaged 
plants,  which  serve  to  set  those  in  flower  otf  to  good  advantage.  The 
temperature  of  thesestructures  may  be  kept  at  45'^  or  50^  at  night,  allow- 
ing a  rise  of  10'^  by  sun-heat.  To  plants  started  into  growth  give  more  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  sprinkling  from  the 
syringe.  Introduce  flowering  plants  from  the  forcing  pit  to  take  the  place 
of  those  done  flowering.  Give  air  plentifully  in  the  morning,  shutting  up 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Such  as  intend  to  exhibit  their  plants  must  now 
be  busy  training,  accelerating,  or  retarding  them.  Shade  a  little  from 
bright  sunshine  Azaleas  and  Camellias  that  are  in  flower,  and  such  as 
have  done  flowering  place  inau  intermediate  temperature,  and  encourage 
them  to  make  growth. 

GreeullousQS. — From  these  and  other  houses  it  may  now  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  Pelai'gOQiums  into  frames,  in  which  they  will  keep  per- 
fectly well  until  bedding-out  time.  By  keeping  them  iu  warm  quarters, 
however,  better  supplies  of  cuttings  are  obtained.  Proceed  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  ditFereut  subjects  from  seeds,  cuttmgs,  or  divisions  as  speedily 
as  possible,  for  the  stronger  the  plants  are  before  they  are  planted  out  the 
better  will  they  flower.  Prick  off  from  the  seed-pans  into  other  pans  or 
boxes  Lobelias,  Wigandias,  Petunias,  Golden  Feverfew,  French  and 
African  Marigolds,  Amarautuses,  Brachycome,  &e.  Sow  some  crimson- 
leaved  Beet,  for  flower  garden  purposes,  in  a  very  gentle  heat  or  close 
pit.  Pot  off  cuttings  of  all  sorts  as  they  become  rooted,  and  after  they 
have  yielded  up  their  tops  for  cuttings  they  may  be  placed  in  a  position  a 
little  cooler  than  the  propagating  pit,  unless  a  further  supply  is  required. 
Re-pot  autumn-propagated  Pelargoniums,  and  place  them  in  a  close  pit  or 
frame  for  a  time.  Give  them  plenty  of  water,  but  do  not  allow  them  to 
be  saturated  so  much  as  to  generate  damp.  Prick  into  boxes  of  light  soil 
seedlings  and  leaf-cuttings  of  succulents,  and  keep  them  in  a  position 
near  the  glass.  Put  into  frames  G  in.  or  8  in.  in  depth  of  light  soil,  pack 
it  firmly,  and  into  it  transplant  the  autumn  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Agera- 
tums,  Lobelias,  Calceolax'ias,  Salvias,  &c. ;  from  such  a  position  they 
transplant  with  excellent  roots.  Similar  frames  are  also  extremely  useful 
for  Dahlias,  for  the  roots,  after  being  divided,  may  be  planted  in  them 
G  in.  apart,  or  the  roots  may  be  started  in  a  propagating  pit  or  frame  and 
transplanted  to  these  cold  frames.  Sweet  Peas  sown  iu  pots  and  boxes 
should  be  removed  to  cold  frames  after  they  have  germinated.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Marigolds,  &c.,  may  be  sowu  in  very  gentle  hotbeds  that  are  ven- 
tilated a  little  day  and  night  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  for  after  the  plants 
have  appeared  they  are  extremely  susceptible  of  damp.  When  large 
enough  for  being  pricked  out  singly  prepare  another  frame  in  the  same 
^vay  for  them,  prick  them  thereon,  shade  well  for  a  few  days,  and  even- 
tually completely  expose  them,  but  replace  the  sashes  in  showery  weather 
or  at  night,  when  they  may  be  tilted  up.  Instead  of  transplanting  the 
Stocks  and  Asters  in  frames,  a  wall  border  with  a  south  aspect  will  do 
equally  well  if  a  few  sprigs  of  Broom  or  evergreen  branches  are  stuck  in 
front  of  them  ;  indeed,  seeds  of  these  plants  may  be  sown  out-of-doors  in 
April  with  satisfactory  results. 

Pits  and  Frames. — In  such  as  are  heated,  give  no  more  fire-heat 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expel  the  frost,  and  give  air  as  early  in  the 
morning  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  admit.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  the  stock  of  bedding  plants  should  be  looked  over;  and 
soft-wooded  plants,  of  which  there  is  a  scarcity,  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  a  growing  temperature  to  produce  cuttings  for  propagation.  The 
HeUotrope  is  well  deserving  of  extended  cultivation,  and  is  very  desirable 
in  mixed  arrangements.  The  finest  varieties  for  bedding  are  Etoile  de 
Marseilles — a  star,  indeed  !— Surprise,  and  Jersey  Beauty,  the  last  very 
dwarf,  and  one  of  the  best  for  bedding.  As  regards  Geraniums  in  boxes 
and  store-pots,  a  portion  of  the  variegated  sorts  may  be  placed  in  heat 
when  cuttings  are  required,  but  we  would  warn  the  inexperienced  not  to 
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be  in  undue  haste,  as  tbe  loss  of  a  week  or  two  is  often  more  tlian  regained 
by  the  superiority  of  the  cuttings  put  in  later.  Water  carefully  but 
effectually,  so  as  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball.  Cold  frames  contaiaing 
comparatively  hardy  plants,  such  as  Gazanias,  Centaureas,  Echeverias,  and 
Veronicas,  &g.,  must  be  attended  to  as  regards  covering  when  the  weather 
is  frosty. 

Flower  Garden. 
By  means  of  neatness  and  order  endeavour  to  render  all  ornamental 
grounds  as  enjoyable  as  possible.  Walks  and  Grass  must  be  frequently 
rolled  when  there  is  no  frost,  and  no  greater  improvement  could  be  under- 
taken than  to  make  Grass  verges  and  lawns  perfectly  level.  We  do  not 
mean  like  a  billiard-table  or  croquet-ground,  but,  where  the  ground 
naturally  slopes,  tbe  fall  should  be  uniform  and  regular.  Where  verges 
are  irregular  it  is  easy  to  turn  back  the  turf  and  to  make  the  ground 
quite  level,  and  then  re-turf,  beating  firmly  with  iron  rammers  ;  but  do 
not  give  the  edges  the  final  trimming  until  such  time  as  the  Grass  has 
taken  root,  and  all  danger  from  hard  frost  is  over.  Smoothness,  we  need 
scarcely  remark,  is  one  of  the  main  constituents  of  beauty ;  therefore,  a 
lawn  that  is  not  tolerably  smooth  can  never  please.  Turn  up  vacant 
flower-beds,  and  renew  the  soil  in  such  as  may  require  that  being  done, 
and  lay  Box  edgings.  Frequently  examine  half-hardy  plants  protected 
during  severe  weather,  and  endeavour  to  render  their  covering  efficient  by 
giving  additional  protection  when  necessary ;  also  protect  bulbs  during 
severe  frost.  Stir  the  soil  occasiopnHy  amongst  spring-blooming  plants, 
and  if  slugs  are  troublesome  scatter  some  air-slaked  lime  around  the 
outsides  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  growing.  Edgings  of  Stachys 
lauata,  Cerastiums,  variegated  Tliyme,  Gnapbalium  lanatum,  variegated 
Arabis,  variegated  Queen  of  the  Meadow,  Aucuba-leaved  Daisies,  crimson- 
leaved  Ajuga,  the  dwarf  Campanulas,  Santolinas,  and  a  few  other  com- 
pact-growing plants,  may  now  be  lifted,  divided,  and  transplanted.  Two- 
year-old  edgings  are  generally  better  than  one,  so  that,  unless  they  exceed 
that  age,  they  are  better  left  undisturbed.  The  variegated  Po^emonium 
cceruleum  makes  one  of  our  finest  hardy  edgings  ;  the  best  way  of  treating 
it  is  to  lift  the  roots  and  pot  them  in  October  or  November,  to  keep  them 
during  the  winter  in  a  frame  or  cool  Peach  house,  and  to  transplant  them 
in  spring  when  they  begin  to  grow.  Transplant  from  frames,  greenhouses, 
or  pits  into  beds  in  the  flower  garden  Pinks  and  Carnations  wintered  in 
pots,  or  autumn  layers  planted  in  light  soil  in  frames  in  winter.  Bulbs 
of  Lilies  yet  in  store  should  be  planted  as  speedily  as  possible.  Pansies 
and  other  spring  blooming  plants  may  yet  be  transplanted  as  occasion 
requires  ;  indeed,  few  plants  are  more  useful  at  any  season  than  Pansies, 
Gladioli  for  blooming  in  beds  or  shrubbery  borders  may  be  planted  at 
once  Sin.  or  4 in.  deep,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  should  be  strewed  under 
and  over  the  bulbs.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  Gladioli  should  not  be 
transplanted  till  April  for  fear  of  spring  frosts ;  but  that  is  too  late, 
unless  the  plants  are  required  for  late  flowering.  Sow  Mignonette  where 
it  is  required  to  bloom,  and  hardy  annuals  not  sown  last  September  here 
and  there  in  beds  or  borders  for  transplanting.  Sow  also  a  good  stock  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtiums,  Tropaeoluras,  and  Scarlet  Runners,  either  where 
they  are  to  bloom  or  in  sheltered  beds  or  corners  for  transplanting  here- 
after to  their  permanent  quarters.  Autumn-saved  roots  of  Scarlet 
Runners  throw  up  shoots  freely,  and  bloom  earlier  than  seedlings ; 
the  roots  require  treatment  similar  to  that  usually  given  to  Dahlias. 
Divide  and  transplant  roots  of  herbaceous  plants  of  various  sorts. 

SUrubberies. — The  pruning  of  evergreens  should  be  finished  at  once, 
if  not  already  done.  Shrubbery  borders  should  be  lightly  pointed  over, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots  in  the  operation,  or  to  disturb  any 
bulbous  plants  that  may  be  growing  amongst  the  shrubs.  Isolated  speci- 
mens of  newly-planted  trees,  especially  if  large,  are  much  benefited  by  a 
few  shrubs  being  planted  around  them  for  a  year  or  two,  to  act  as  a  pro- 
tection from  wind,  frost,  and  drought ;  after  the  trees  get  established  the 
nurses  may  be  removed.  Prune,  where  necessary,  Ivies  on  walls,  and 
fasten  any  in  danger  of  falling  away  from  them.  IJncover  Myrtles,  Mag- 
nolias, Premontias,  Stauntouias,  Clematises,  and  other  half-hardy  plants 
on  walls,  and  otherwise  put  them  in  order  for  the  summer.  Plant  and 
re-arrange  flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  keeping  in  view  ultimate  effect, 
and  so  dispose  of  the  stronger-growing  varieties  as  not  to  overgrow  the 
more  delicate  kinds.  Even  Hawthorns,  beautiful  and  desirable  though 
though  they  be,  frequently  occupy  the  front  rank  of  mixed  shrubberies 
when  they  would  have  been  better  placed  further  back,  or  set  in  groups  ; 
but  all  the  stronger- growing  kinds  are  in  better  keeping  as  park  orna- 
ments. The  best  for  dress  grounds  are  the  different  varieties  of  Crataegus 
Oxyacantha,  as,  for  example,  Paul's  New  Double  Scarlet.  This  is  a 
splendid  variety  that  merits  extensive  cultivation.  C.  0.  multiplex  (the 
best  double  white),  C.  0.  punicea  (the  finest  single  scarlet),  and  C.  0. 
rosea  superba  may  be  accepted  as  fair  types  of  the  kinds  that  will  give 
most  satisfaction.  The  double  varieties  just  named  are  splendid  sub- 
jects for  pot  culture.  If  not  already  done,  mulch  all  newly-planted 
trees  with  leaf-soil,  dung,  or  spent  tan;  top-dress  Hollies,  Rhododen- 
drons, and  such  plants  as  may  require  stimulating  with  rotten  manure  and 
Boil. 

Indoor  "Fruits. 
Vineries. — As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  show 
which  are  the  best  placed,  and  which  are  likely  to  produce  fruit,  remove 
such  others  as  are  not  required.  As  they  advance  ingrowth  tie  them  to  the 
'  wires  in  the  places  which  they  ought  to  occupy,  bringing  them  into  their 
exact  positions  by  degrees,  for  if  bent  too  much  at  once  they  are  liable  to 
break.  Close  the  bouse  early  every  afternoon,  and  syringe  overhead  freely 
with  tepid  water.  See  that  inside  Vine  borders  are  sufficiently  moist  all 
the  way  down ;  through  inattention  to  this,  Vines  suffer  more  frequently 


and  seriously  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  through  daily  syringing  is  very  deceptive,  as  the  top  will  often 
seem  wet  enough  when  below  it  is  much  too  dry.  Naturally  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  disturb  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  ought  to  be  thickly 
interspersed  by  using  a  fork  or  other  implement  to  examine  what  is  the 
actual  condition  of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  border,  but  it  is  very  easy 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  as  to  moisture  from  the  surface  down  to  the 
drainage  by  the  use  of  the  little  implement  which  I  have  before  men- 
tioned. It  consists  of  a  hollow  tube  of  thin  iron  open  at  both  ends,  in 
diameter  something  like  an  ordinary  gun  barrel ;  this,  thrust  down  as  far 
as  the  drainage,  of  course  comes  out  charged  with  the  soil,  when,  by  push- 
ing it  out  with  a  stick  something  like  that  used  in  the  case  of  a  boy's  popgun, 
the  condition  of  the  soil  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  By  using  the  imple- 
ment in  different  parts  of  the  border,  the  state  of  the  whole  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  tbe  slighest  possible  injury  to  the  roots  ;  it  will  involve  little 
cost  and  equally  little  la'^our,  and  is  much  better  than  remaining  in  doubt 
as  to  tbe  condition  of  the  soil. 

Peaehes  under  glass,  in  houses  closed  a  short  time  ago,  will 
now  be  be  in  full  bloom;  go  over  thorn 'daily,  and  strike  the  trellis  to 
which  they  are  trained  with  the  hand;  the  vibration  thus  produced,  ii: 
done  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  pollen  is  dry,  will  help  to  disperso 
it  and  assist  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  Again  examine  the  soil  to  see  that 
it  is  sufficiently  moist  right  through  the  border  as  far  as  the  roots  penetrate  ; 
the  Peach  is  a  water-loving  plant,  and  will  not  succeed  if  the  soil  be  at  all 
dry.  Give  air  more  or  less  every  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
but  avoid  cold  draughts  coming  in  contact  with  the  young  and  tender 
foliage.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  anything  like  overheating,  as  Peaches 
cannot  bear,  especially  in  their  early  stages,  being  hurried  ;  a  temperature 
of  46^  or  4S°i3  quite  enough  at  night,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed,  even  on 
sunny  mornings,  to  rise  more  than  10'  above  that  without  giving  air. 

Hardy  Fruits„ 
Peaches  and  Weetarines.— All  Peach  walls  should  be  furnished 
with  movable  copings,  the  best  of  which  undoubtedly  are  the  permanent 
iron  brackets  with  movable  sheets  of  glass,  the  only  objection  to  this 
being  its  first  cost.  A  very  efficient  and  inexpensive  coping  may  be  made 
of  i-in.  Spruce  boards;  the  brackets  to  support  these  should  be  flat 
wrought  iron,  1^  in.  wide  by  ^-in.  thick  ;  these  should  pass_  immediately 
under  the  stone  coping  of  the  wall,  and,  to  render  them  more  secure, 
ought  to  be  bent  down  2  in.,  so  as  to  clip  the  bricks  at  the  back  of  the 
wall.  Supposing  that  the  permanent  stone  coping  overhangs  the  front 
of  the  wall  3  in.,  these  iron  brackets  should  extend  13  in.  from  the  wall, 
and  be  turned  up  at  their  outer  extremity  ^-in.,  that  is,  the  thickness 
of  the  boards.  In  the  middle  of  this  turned-up  end  there  ought  to  be  a 
hole  that  will  admit  a  small  screw,  which  must  be  screwed  iutothe  front 
edge  of  the  board  to  secure  it  there.  The  brackets  should  be  bent  from 
the  wall  at  an  angle  of  35°;  the  boards  used  should  be  II  in.  in  width, 
which  will  allow  of  their  slipping  under  tbe  stone  coping  to  a  distance  of 
I  in.,  the  angle  to  which  the  brackets  are  bent  leaving  room  for  this.  The 
light  or  heavy  character  of  the  shading  material  used  will  determine  the 
distance  apai-t  of  the  brackets.  In  moderately  high-lying  dry  locahties, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  boards,  a  light  material  will  be  sufficient,  the 
brackets  may  be  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  apart.  In  situations  of  this  description,  old 
fishiug-nets,  which  can  be  had  in  most  parts  of  the  country  at  Id.  or  I^d. 
per  yard,  and  which,  further  on  in  the  season,  are  very  useful  in  protecting 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  &o.,  from  birds,  will  be  ample.  These  should  be 
tacked  to  the  front  edge  of  the  boards  sufficiently  close  to  leave  no  openings, 
and  toprevent  the  wind  blowing  them  against  the  trees,  which  would  only 
do  serious  harm.  They  must  be  secured  at  the  bottom  ;  this  can  be  done 
by  inserting  in  the  ground,  6  ft.  apart,  stakes  of  the  strength  of  a  broom- 
handle,  to  which  the  nets  are  tied.  This  protection  may,  without  injury 
to  the  trees,  remain  on  from  the  first  opening  of  the  bloom  until  the  fruit 
is  fully  set.  For  situations  that  are  not  exceptionally  low,  damp,  and 
under  the  influence  of  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  spring  frost,  it 
will  be  found  all  that  is  requisite.  I  have  had  under  such  covering  a  full 
crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  during  a  season  when  we  had  16^  of  frost 
whilst  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  the  atmosphere  and  the  trees  being  quite 
dry  at  the  time.  There  are  some  places  so  unfavourably  situated  as  to 
require  thicker  protecting  material  than  the  above,  such  as  stout  canvas. 
Where  this  is  necessary  it  should  be  made  in  lengths  of  say  25  ft.  or 
30  ft.,  fastened  with  strong  tacks  to  the  front  of  the  coping  boards,  and 
securely  tied  to  stout  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  at  the  bottom.  A  thick 
covering  of  this  sort,  of  course,  must  be  removed  In  the  daytime.  This 
can  be  done  by  folding  it  up  from  the  bottom,  and  laying  it  on  the  top  of 
the  coping  board,  where  it  must  be  secured  by  cords,  at  intervals  of  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.,  passing  round  the  boards,  to  which  they  are  nailed  back  and 
front;  with  these  cords  the  canvas  must  be  tied,  to  prevent  its  blowing 
about.  A  handy  man,  with  a  light  ladder,  will  in  a  short  time  cover  and 
uncover  in  this  way  a  wall  of  considerable  length.  Heavy  coverings  of 
this  sort  are  frequently  fixed  with  rings  on  wires,  top  and  bottom,  to  slide 
as  curtains,  the  objection  to  which  is  that,  however  tight  the  wires  are 
fixed,  even  when  in  short  lengths,  tbe  weight  of  the  curtains  causes  them 
to  dip  at  the  top,  leaving  an  opening,  through^  which  the  wind  rushes  on 
to  the  trees.  Heavy  coverings  of  this  description  will  necessitate  the 
supporting  brackets  being  nearer  together. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Asparagus. — Established  beds  of  Asparagus  should  now  have  a 
portion  of  the  surface-soil  removed  into  the  alleys,  where  it  should  be 
dug  in,  while  the  surface  of  the  beds  themselves  should  have  fresh  soil,  a 
dressing  which  should  be  followed  by  a  liberal  application  of  salt.  Be- 
sides being  a  suitable  manure  for  Asparagus,  salt  also,  to  some   extent, 
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prevents  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  destroys  or  drives  away  slugs  and 
other  depredators.  Where  fresh  plantations  of  this  esculent  are  intended 
to  be  raade,  the  beds  for  the  reception  uf  the  roots  should  by  this  time 
have  been  duly  prepared,  and  the  planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  commenced  to  grow,  or  when  they  have  raade  shoots  of  about 
1  in.  in  length.  Plants  one  year  old  are  generally  found  to  be  best  for 
this  purpose,  and  one-year-old  plants  of  the  variety  known  as  Connover's 
Colossal  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  two  two-year-old 
plants  of  the  common  kind.  Some  prefer  sowing  seeds  upon  the  prepared 
beds  at  once,  and  afterwards  thinning  out  the  plants  to  the  proper 
distances  apart,  which  should  be  18  in.  Remove  the  littery  matter  which 
may  have  been  placed  around  the  stools  of  Globe  Artichokes  for  protec- 
tion, and  thin  out  the  offsets,  or  suckers,  which  may  be  used,  if  required, 
to  foriu  fresh  plantations. 

Peas  sown  in  turves  or  boxes  should  now  be  planted  out;  give  them  a 
sheltei-ed  situation  in  the  driest  part  of  the  garden,  and  choose  a  day 
■when  the  soil  is  tolerably  dry.  Where  it  is  so  moist  as  to  become  com- 
pressed by  treadingupon,  boards  should  be  used.  The  little  extra  labour 
thereby  involved  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  better  condition  in  which  the 
ground  will  be  left,  as  when 
trodden  solid  through  this 
and  the  following  month,  and 
dry  weather  ensues,  it  be- 
comes so  hard  and  impervious 
to  the  roots  that  even  the 
strongest-growing  plants  fail 
to  succeed  in  it,  as  they 
Otherwise  would  do.  As  soon 
as  the  Peas  are  planted  di-aw 
a  little  soil  to  them,  and  at 
once  stake  them  with  small 
sticks,  placing  outside  these 
a  few  branches  of  evergreens 
to  protect  them  from  cold 
■winds.  Keep  a  daily  look-out 
that  sparrows  do  not  molest 
them.  I  have  seen  these  birds 
attack  early  Peas  even  up  to 
the  time  that  the  flowers 
were  formed,  nipping  out  the 
extreme  points,  after  which 
the  plants  make  but  slight 
progress,  for  although  they 
make  an  attempt  to  break 
out  lower  down,  yet  the  pro- 
duce of  the  early  sowings 
that  have  suffered  is  never 
more  than  half  a  crop.  Except 
in  very  light  soils,  ground  that 
was  dug  and  ridged  up  in  the 
autumn  from  the  excessive 
wet  and  absence  of  frost  to 
pulverise  it  will  this  season 
require  more  stirring  before 
cropping  than  the  ridges 
being  levelled  in  the  usual 
way,  as  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  it  has  become  as  c'-ose 
and  solid  as  it  would  be  in 
ordinary  seasons  if  not  dug  at 
all,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
re-dig  it.  after  which,  so  far 
as  possible,  let  it  remain  for  a 
short  time  before  cropping. 
In  all  cases  the  fork  will  bo 
a  better  implement  than  the 
spade  for  this  work.  Leave 
the  surface  as  light  and  open 
as  possible,  thoroughly  break- 
ing to  pieces  all  hard  lumps 
of  soil.  Hoeing  the  surface  on  fine  days  will  do  much  to  dry  the  soil 
and  thereby  benefit  the  crop. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
March  25.-Sowing  Yeitch's  autumn  Giant  Cauliflower ;  also 
Veitchs  autumn  self-protectmg  Broccoli  (the  last-named  I  consider  a 
great  boon  to  cultivators  ;  we  had  it  in  use  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  end  of  February).  Puttmg  in  cuttings  of  Santolina  under  hand- 
lights.  Potting  on  young  Fuchsias  in  6-in.  pots.  Dividing  and  re- 
potting some  large  Cannas.  Giving  second  early  Broad  BeaSs  a  little 
earthing.  Ihinning  out  the  autumn-sown  Lettuce,  and  forking  over  the 
ground  amongst  the  plants.  „       c    ,,uo 

March  28.-Sowing  two  rows  each  of  the  foUowing  sorts  of  Peas:— 
an?Gi?J'F'^°  n^M°"'  ^^  ^i  ^"™'^'  ^^^''^''^  Commander-in-Chief, 
rufKn^'f  n™r  ''  ^^f:?.^=  ''''?  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Putting  in 
«nd  pf„rf,.£  /°^i'''™^°*'''=™^•     Cutting  back  some   old   A^ple 

linWs  rn^nf'/""^  ^'"^'n"  ^^^"^  ^''^'^  '^'^"er  sorts.  Renovating  the 
hmngs  round  frames.  Getting  Green  Gage  and  other  Plum  trees 
covered  with  double  netting  for  protection.  oi  er   rram    trees 

fl.u?'''twe^t  ^JtIT'a?  ^^^^'^'^  Dwarf  Crimson  Celery,  Sweet  Basil, 
and    Sweet  and  Pot  Maijoram.    Pricking  off  Petunias  and  Lobelias; 


Looking  over  all  the  Strawberries  that  have  set  their  fruit,  and  removing 
all  that  are  deformed  ;  also  late  flowers.  Raking  down  the  Asparagus 
beds,  forking  over  the  surface  of  them,  and  giving  them  a  light  top 
dressing  of  salt.  Breaking  up  and  turning  over  gravel  walks  to  give  them 
a  fresh  appearance. 

March  28  — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  in  pots  ;  also 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  herbs  of  sorts  ;  also  Iresine, 
Dahlias,  and  Meserabryanthemums.  Potting  off  Tomatoes  and  Sweet 
Bisil.  Planting  out  autumn-sown  Red  Cabbage  plants.  Digging  up  the 
alleys  between  Asparagus  beds  and  planting  them  with  Cauliflower 
plants.  Looking  over  Grapes  in  bottles,  cutting  out  any  berries  that  are 
bad,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required. 

March    29. — Sowing    the    main    crop   of    Parsley,   Early   Savoys, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Snow's  Early  White  Winter  Broccoli.     Potting  off 
Iresine,  Coleus,  and  Alternantheras.     Getting  all  Broccoli  into  the  store 
shed  as  fast  .as  it  becomes  fit  for  use.     Planting  Globe  Artichoke  suckers 
and  Seakale  plants  iu  well  prepared  ground.     Clearing  off  Savoy  stumps. 
Manuring  the  ground  and  getting  it  dug  up. 
March  30. — Pricking  out  Celery  and  Brussels  Sprouts ;  also  Veitch's 
Autumn    Giant    Cauliflower 
(sown  in  January).    Thinning 
j         out  Mignonette  in  pots.  Lift- 
ing   some    large    clumps    of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  put- 
ting them   into  gentle    heat 
Looking  over  the  Pines  and 
giving     them     water    where 
required.     Earthing  up  Pota- 
toes   in    frames.       Thinning 
Grapes,  and   tying  down  the 
young  shoots  in  early  Vinery. 
Tying    in    young    shoots    in 
early  Peach  house.     Cleaning 
up  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
rolling  down   all  gravel  and 
turf  that  require    it.      Fruit 
in    use  for    dessert ; — Pines, 
Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


A  Weeping  Gleditschia. 


Spirsea  palmata  ele- 
gans. — This  new  Spiraea  is 
a  grand  acquisition  for  our 
collections  of  hardy  plants. 
Its  inflorescence  is  light  and 
elegant,  the  crimson  stamens 
contrasting  well  with  the 
white  petals.  M.  E.  Pynaert, 
of  Ghent,  believes  that  there 
is  a  great  future  before  this 
plant,  which  is  described  as  a 
hybrid  between  two  parents, 
which  both  occupy  an  eminent 
position  in  the  horticultural 
world,  namely,  Spirtea  pal- 
mata and  Astilbe  japonica  ; 
and  that  it  will  be  propa- 
gated  and  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  the  ornamentation 
of  greenhouses  and  apart- 
ments as  a  forced  plant.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  new 
Spirtea  is  superior  to  the 
original  S.  palmata,  since  it 
is  said  to  bear  a  high  tem- 
perature better  than  this 
latter,  whose  flowering  some 
times  miscarries  when  it  is 
urged  on  too  rapidly. 
Whether  or  not  this  novelty  is  really  a  hybrid,  as  is  supposed,  or 
only  a  seedling  variation  of  S.  palmata,  as  seems  possible,  it  will  be 
recognised  as  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant  of  great  and  delicate  beauty, 
and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  freely  grown  for  market  and  for 
decorative  purposes.  S.  p.  elegans  most  nearly  resembles  palmata  in  its 
foliage,  but  its  inflorescence  is  of  an  intermediate  character,  and  more 
branched  than  that  of  its  female  parent,  which  is  terminal.  The  individual 
flowers  have  pure  white  petals,  and  in  their  centre  a  tuft  of  red  stamens, 
which  by-and-by  spread  out  over  the  petals,  these  flowers  being  crowded 
upon  the  branches  of  the  panicles.  A  peculiar  and  distinctive  character 
is  found  in  the  increased  number  of  leaflets  in  the  foliage,  which  are  twice 
as  many  as  those  of  S.  palmata  itself.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant,  attains  2  ft. 
or  more  iu  height,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  growing  freely  iu  any  good 
garden  soil  and  eligible  situation,  and  propagating  easily,  so  that  it  may 
be  expected,  says  M.  Pynaert,  "  promptly  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world." 
It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  subject  for  decoration,  and  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  hardy  flower  gardens.^"  Florist." 

A  Weeping  Gleditschia  (G.  Bajoti).— Among  the  various 
Weeping  Trees  now  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  we  know  of  none 
more  graceful  than  this,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  that 
fine  tree  G.triaoanthoa.  We  have  noticed  several  good  speoitnens  of  it  in 
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Paris  gardens  of  late  years.  The  trees  "  weep  "  in  a  picnresqne  manner, 
though  not  perpendicularly,  and  the  form  of  the  tree  is  broken  and 
gracefulin  outline,  the  leaves  elegant,  and  the  shadow  as  light  as 
that  of  a  Grass.  There  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
but  the  best  we  have  seen  is  in  Baroness  Rothschild's  'gardens,  at 
Boulogne.  We  fear  this  tree  is  as  yet  rare  in  our  nurseries,  though  it 
is  deserving  of  general  culture. 


OPEN  AIR  VEGETATIOlSr  IN  FEBRUARY,  1878.«= 
Februaky,  upon  the  whole,  has  been  a  very  enjoyable  month  ;  there 
was  little  wind,  and  the  sun  was  frequently  seen.  East  wind  was  only 
experienced  for  two  successive  days  ;  there  was  also  very  little  raia 
and  no  snow  fell.  During  the  month  vegetation  made  rapid  progress, 
but  in  most  instances  not  very  robast.  With  the  exception  of 
Rhododendron  atrovirens,  R.  dahuricum,  and  R.  prsocox  superbiim, 
which  were  particularly  iine  this  season,  the  buds  of  the  early 
scarlet  Rhododendrons  are  very  scarce,  and  far  from  strong.  The 
forcing  of  many  of  the  plants  of  the  Rhododendron  Nobleanum  has 
been  very  precarious,  when  compared  with  the  forcing  of  the  same 
kinds  whose  buds  were  ripened  during  former  years  and  after  a  fine 
summer.  The  same  remark  holds  good  this  year  with  the  forcing  of 
many  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  D.  crenata,  Astilbe  japonica,  Lilacs, 
&o.  Fruit  trees  were  far  advanced  during  February,  particularly 
Jargonelle  Pears  on  walla,  the  bnds  of  many  being  expanded.  Bads 
are  also  far  advanced  on  standard  Apples,  Pears,  and  Gooseberry 
bushes.  The  Scotch  or  Witch  Elm  is  in  flower,  and  leaves  are  also 
forward  on  many  deciduous  trees,  such  as  Thorus,  Lilacs,  Ribes 
sanguineum,  Nuttallia  ceraaaiformis,Willows,  Elder,  &c.,  and  even  the 
Larch  trees  have  a  greenish  tinge  over  their  branches.  Numeraus 
herbaceous  plants  have  already  made  growths  several  inches  long  ;  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Crown  Imperial,  10  in.;  Papaverorientale 
8  in. ;  Symphytum  tauricum  and  caucasicum,  each  18  in. ;  Hemero 
oallis  fulva,  12  in. ;  Orobua  elegans,  6  in.;  Verbasonm  longifolium 
10  in. ;  Ferulas,  12  in. ;  and  the  Bunch  Grass  (Elymus  eondensatus) 
U  in.  Many  of  the  Braaaica  or  Cabbage  tribe  are  rapidly  running 
to  flower,  kinds  which  ought  now  to  be  useful  for  culinary  purposes 
Grass  lawns  are  very  beautiful  and  green,  as  well  as  the  foliage  of 
all  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Biota  elegantissima  and  B.  aurea 
have  already  assumed  their  green  or  spring  phase,  the  brown  or  winter 
hue  having  entirely  disappeared. 

The  dryness  of  the  ground  without  frost,  along  with  the  compara- 
tive mild  weather  which  we  have  bad  recently,  has  been  the  means  of 
causing  many  herbaceous  plants  to  flower,  a  larger  number  being  in 
that  condition  this  year  than  is  usually  observed  during  the  month  of 
February.  Many  kinds  of  bulbous  plants  were  in  flower  during  the 
month,  while  others  were  later,  in  consequence  of  the  bulbs  having 
been  injured,  and  some  having  rotted  in  the  ground,  from  previous 
excess  of  moisture. 

OE  the  forty-two  plants  whose  time  of  flowering  has  been  recorded 
for  these  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  following  twenty-one  flowered 
during  February  :  — 

1878.  1877. 

Eranthis  hyeraalis Feb.    2  J"an.  26  - 

Galanthus  nivalis      .        .        .        ...        ■  »      4   .  „    16 

Crocus  susianus ,,       G  „     20 

Galanthua  plicatua „      7  „    26 

Leucojum  vernum jj       8  ,,18 

Rhododendron  atrovirens         ....  .,,8  ,,25 

Dondia  Epipactis „       9  Feb.  11 

Tussilago  fragrans „       9  Jan.    3 

Corylus  Avellana „    10  „      1 

Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  album  ...  „     10  Feb.  17 

Aubrietia  grandiflora „     13  Jan.  17 

Nordmannia  cordifolia i,     15  Feb.  16 

Tussilago  alba  .        ._       .        .        .        .  „    15  Mar.   8 

Crocus  vernus,  and  varieties    ....  ,,17  Jan.  28 

Scilla  sibirica „    18  Feb.  20 

Sisyrincbium  grandiflorum       ....  „    10  „    20 

Draba  aizoides „    19  Mar^ll 

Daphne  Mezereum ,,22  Jan.  26 

Scilla  prsecox „    22  Feb.  16 

Scilla  bifolia „    28  „    24 

Tussilago  nivea „    28  Mar.  18 

On  Feb.  26  the  first  open  flower  was  seen  on  Aponogeton  dietaohyon 
in  the  pond.  In  the  rook  garden  the  most  interesting  plants  iu  bloom 
daring  February  were  Hepaticas  of  different  sorts,  which  were  par- 
ticularly fine  and  flowering  profusely  between  the  crevices  of  the 
rockwork  stones  having  a  northern  aspect.  In  similar  situations  we 
bave  also  numerous  plants  of  Primula  vulgaris  rubra,  now  in  exqui. 
site  beauty,  where  they  have  been  flowering  since  November  last. 

*Read  by  Mr.McNab  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  March  14, 1S78. 


Primula  dentioulata,  P.  purpurea.  Rhododendron  prasoox  superbnm, 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Erica  carnea  alba,  and  Andromeda  floribunda  are 
also  flowering  freely.  Besides  these  we  have  specimens  in  bloom  in 
larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  Crocus  Imperati,  C.  Etrusca,  C. 
nivalis,  C.  biflorus,  C.  annulatus,  and  C.  suaveolens,  Leucojum  vernum, 
Galanthus  nivalis,  G.  plicatna,  G.  Elwesi,  Sisyrincbium  grandiflorum 
album,  Dondia  epipactis,  Helleborus  colchicua,  and  several  other 
varieties,  also  Aubrietia  grandiflora,  Veronica  rupestria,  and  Lithos. 
permum  fruticosnm,  &c.  In  no  instance  up  to  this  time  (Feb.  28)  has 
open  air  vegetation  suffered  from  froat,  and  in  consequence  slugs  and 
other  vermin  are  beginning  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  thermometer  during  February  waa  eight  times  at  or  below  the 
freezing  point,  indicatintf  collectively  35°.  The  loweat  markings 
being  on  the  mornings  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  9th,  11th,  12th,  and  13th, 
indicating  23°,  25°,  27°,  28°,  27°,  and  25°,  while  the  six  highest 
morning  temperatures  were  on  the  16th,  17th,  20tb,  21st,  22Dd,  and 
28th,  indicating  41°,  41°,  12°,  41°,  45°,  and  42°.  For  the  last 
twenty.four  years  the  united  frosts  during  the  months  of  February 
amounted  to  1517°.  I  have  already  stated  that  35°  were  experienced 
during  February  this  year,  36°  being  observed  during  Feb.,  1877,  113° 
during  Feb.,  1876,  123°  during  Feb.,  1873,  165°  during  Feb.,  1864, 
125°  during  Feb.,  1860,  and  220°  during  Feb.,  1855  ;  while  the  lowest 
February  markings  were  during  1869,  when  6°  only  were  recorded, 
but  in  that  year  much  damage  was  done  to  vegetation  by  frost  before 
the  end  of  March. 


Primroses  in  Kent. — There  is  a  wonderful  wealth  of  these 
charming  flowers  in  hedgerows  in  Kent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Romney  Marshes  the  roadsides,  woods,  and  dells  abound  with 
them ;  the  plants  are  generally  robust  in  growth,  and  the  flowers  very 
large.  In  the  cottage  gardens  there  are  some  pretty  coloured  varie- 
ties; and,  indeed,  the  cottagers  in  the  particular  district  in  Kent  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  vie  with  each  other  in  setting  forth 
pretty  spring  displays  in  their  forecourt  gardens.  I  saw  some  pretty 
white,  red,  and  lilac  Primroses,  and  in  one  garden  an  old  lady  was  so 
conservative  of  a  bright  maroon-ooloured  variety  as  to  be  insensible 
to  any  entreaties  of  mine  to  purchase  a  root.  It  was  a  poaaession, 
apparently,  belonging  only  to  herself,  and  probably  that  was  the 
reason  why  she  so  stoutly  stood  by  it.  Where  the  common  Primroses 
were  flnest  I  looked  carefully  for  a  double  form  of  the  wild  Primrose, 
but  could  not  find  one.  I  have  heard  that  they  have  been  occasionally 
met  with,  but  no  one  to  whom  I  applied  for  ioformation  had  obaerved 
it.  I  secured  one  plant  having  a  large  flower  containing  two  pistils ; 
it  waa  perhaps  afasciated  bloaaom,  but  I  will  save  the  seed  from  it, 
and  see  what  it  produces.  Another  peculiarity  was  noticeable,  that 
of  the  absence  of  a  scape  ;  but  the  Primrosea  were  only  coming  into 
flower,  and  a  scape  would  probably  appear  with  the  latest  bloa- 
soms. — D. 

Dividing  Irises. — We  have  had  to  break  up  many  old  clumps 
of  Iris  germanica  this  spring  that  have  grown  out  of  all  bounds, 
and  formed  a  ring  around  a  bare  ialand  of  soil.  I  want  to  re-plant 
portions  of  them  that  are  certain  to  produce  flowers — no  chance 
work.  Good  strong  pieces  do  not  always  flower,  although  that  is 
the  only  answer  one  gets  to  such  an  inquiry  as  this.  As  we  grow 
these  Irises  in  groups  of  three  colours  it  is  mortifying  when  anyone 
fails,  thus  spoiling  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced.  Iris  tnbe- 
rosa  has  not  flowered  for  several  years ;  plenty  of  Graaa  comes  up. 
What  should  we  do  ?  Leaving  it  alone,  the  beat  plan  with  Iris  reti- 
culata, does  not  seem  to  suit  I.  tuberosa. — F.  J.  Hope,  Wardie  Lodge, 
Edinhurgh. 


Myosotis  rnpicola.— This  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  glorious  blue  of  all  the 
Forget-me-nots,  and  quite  a  gem  for  pot  cultare."  Where  can  seel  of  it  b3 
obtained?  I  have  applied  to  various  firms  for  it  in  vain. — 0.  F.  LTry  some  of 
the  large  dealers  in  herbaceous  plants.] 

A  Turk's-cap  Cactus.  —  I  have  sent  you  a  singalar  specimen  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  very  desirous  to  learn  to  what  family  it  belongs  and 
what  treatment  is  best  suited  to  it.  My  friend  grows  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  window 
of  his  house,  and  all  the  nourishment  which  it  gets  is  from  the  atmosphere. — 
M.  CuTHBEBTSON,  Rotliesay.  [The  plant,  or  part  of  one,  is  the  cephalum  of 
Melocactus  commanis,  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  It  grows  best  in 
sandy  soil  in  a  brisk  heat  without  much  moisture. — J.   C] 

Golden-leaved  Dead-Wettles.— I  have  a  hybrid  Lamium,  the  seed  parent 
of  which  was  L.  purpureum,  planted  near  L.  macnlatum  aureum.  A  number 
of  seedUngs  made  their  appearance  all  having  green  leaves,  but  one,  which  I 
call  L.  Durpureum  hybridum,  has  bright  golden  foliage.  It  is  a  compact-grow- 
ing  plant,  and  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  L.  maculatum  aurenm.  We  shall 
use  it  largely  this  year  for  bedding  purposes.  Its  colour  late  in  spring  and 
summer  is  a  clear  canary-yellow,  sobering  down  t(.«  a  greenish-yellow  in  winter, 
during  which  time  it  is  best  propagated  in  a  cold  frame.— WiLLiiu  Elliott, 
Stapleford  Sail,  Notta. 
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EARLY  TURNIPS. 
With  a  gentle  bottom. heat,  from  a  conple  of  feet  or  bo  in  depth 
of  stable  manure  and  tree  leaves,  and  a  few  old  lights  fixed 
temporarily  over  the  bed,  Turnips  may  be  brought  forward  as 
easily,  and  in  much  the  same  way.  as  Carrots,  Pofcatnes,  Radishes,  or 
any  other  vegetables  that  are  commonly  forced.  Let  a  trench  be 
opened  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  (or,  failing  that,  a  temporary  screen 
of  boards  or  reeds  could  be  fixed)  ;  in  the  bottom  put  18  in.  or  2  ft.  in 
depth  of  warm  manure  lightly  trampled  down,  and  on  that  8  in.  or  10  in. 
of  light  rich  soil  made  moderately  firm,  and  wo  have  a  bed  that  will 
in  due  course,  if  rightly  managed,  produce  not  only  early  Turnips,  but 
all  other  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  The  Turnips  should  be  sown  in 
drills  8  in.  apart,  as  the  roots  are  fit  for  use  when  young,  and  they 
need  not  be  severely  thinned,  as  by  drawing  the  largest  first  the  later 
plants  will  have  space  to  grow.  If,  when  the  seeds  are  sown,  a  little 
Buperphosphate  mixed  with  wood. ashes  be  sown  in  the  drills,  the 
young  plants  will  grow  with  greater  rapidity,  and  come  in  quicker. 
About  2  lb.  to  the  rod  of  land  will  be  sufiicient,  and  it  mixed  with 
ashes  or  any  other  substance  the  mixing  must  be  done  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  have  it  equally  distributed.  The  quickest-growing  Turnip  is 
the  Strap-leaved  Stone,  and,  aa  it  makes  but  little  top,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  early  work.  The  early  white  Dutch  Stone  is  also  good, 
and  it  has  a  rather  less  tendency  to  run  to  seed  if  by  any  chance  a 
check  should  be  given,  either  through  early  drought  or  any  other 
cause.  Weak  soot.water,  in  which  a  handful  of  salt  to  six  gallons 
of  water  has  been  dissolved,  will  be  very  beneficial  as  the  season 
advances  if  dry  weather  set  in.  Turnips,  like  Radishes,  unless 
qniokly  and  freely  grown,  are  not  of  much  use  ;  hence  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  soil  regularly  moist,  especially  when  the  roots  are 
forming.  If  we  had  the  making  of  a  new  garden,  we  should  reserve 
a  snug  corner,  with  a  full  southern  exposure,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  beds  for  early  vegetables.  It  should  be  warmly  fenced  in, 
ai  d  laid  out  in  beds  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  wide,  with  a  good  slope  to  the 
south.  Each  bed  should  have  a  temporary  backing  of  straw  or  reeda, 
neatly  woven  between  laths.  We  should  not,  of  course,  object  to 
anything  of  a  more  permanent  character.  For  instance,  we  have 
Been  very  good  fences  made  by  splitting  Larch  poles  through  the 
centre,  keeping  the  fiat  surfaces  to  one  face.  Where  Larch  waa 
plentiful  and  cheap,  a  boarded  fence  would  not  be  a  very  expensive 
one  ;  and  fences  of  this  kind  might  be  used  for  training  cordon  fruit 
trees  on.  A  temporary  coipng  fixed  to  the  top,  and  one  or  two  thick- 
nesses of  ordinary  fishing-netting  stretched  from  the  coping  to  the 
front  of  the  border,  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  so,  would  forward  the  early 
crops  ot  vegetables  immensely,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
blossoms  on  the  tree?.  None  but  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
Buch  matters  can  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  shelter  that  can  be 
had  from  a  single  covering  of  netting  ;  and  the  larger  the  space  it 
incloses,  the  less  is  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  crops  inclosed.  The 
beds  in  a  sheltered  spot  of  this  kind  should  never  be  idle.  What 
opportunities  would  be  furnished  for  Tomato  culture,  or  Capsicums, 
Kew  Zealand  Spinach,  or  anything  else  that  required  a  sunny  spot 
in  summer  ;  and  what  a  scope  there  would  be  for  the  production  of 
autumn  and  winter  salads  ! — "  Field." 


Principal  Vegetable  Products  of  Greece. — The  following 
are  the  principal  vegetable  products  of  Greece  and  their  aunnal  value  : 
— Quercus  jEgilopa,  the  Oak  which  yielda  the  Vallonea  Acorn  largely 
used  aa  a  tanning  material,  from  3  to  4  million  draohmaa  (£120,000 
to  £160.000).  Olea  europEea,  which  produces  nil  of  the  annual  value 
of  from  80  to  100  million  drachmas  (£3,200,000  to  £4,000.000). 
Ficua  Carica  (Pigs,  green  and  dry),  80  to  100  million  drachmas 
(£3,200,000  to  £4  000,000).  Grapes  and  Raisins,  50  million  drachmas 
(£2.000,000).  Wine,  consumed  at  home  and  exported,  100  million 
drachmas,  £4,000  000).  Rubia  tinctoram  (Madder.root),  500,000 
drachmas  (£20,000).  Rhus  Coriaria  and  Rhamnua  iufectorius 
(Yellow  Berries) ,  50,000  drachmas  (£2000).  Turpentine,  Spirita  of 
Turpentine  and  Reain,  250,000  draohmaa  (£10,000).  By  good  manage, 
ment  this  branch  of  industry  might  be  increased  tenfold. — X.  Lan. 

DEKER. 

Turnips  and  Salsify  as  Salads.— A  writer  in  the  "  Nord. 
Eat"  mentions  a  vegetable  aa  salad,  which,  as  such,  is  little  known. 
This  is  the  young  leaves  of  the  Turnip.  In  Italy  and  France  they 
cultivate  them  in  a  special  way  for  the  purpose.  The  Turnips,  after 
cutting  off  the  leaves,  are  placed  in  sand  close  together  in  dark 
cellars,  and  occasionally  watered.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  develop 
themselves  they  are  cut.  Of  course,  thia  will  take  place  all  the 
sooner  if  there  be  a  little  warmth  in  the  cellar.  The  leavea  are 
white,  or  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  and  very  tender.     Either  mixed 


with  Beetroot  or  alone,  aa  a  salad  they  form  a  vegetable  when  little 
is  obtainable  from  the  garden.  The  herbaoeoos  parts  of  the  ahoota 
of  Scorzonera  and  Salaify,  which  are  often  of  no  nae,  make  a  very 
good  aalad  when  blanched,  which  can  be  done  without  injuring  tho 
roota.  The  ahoots  must  be  covered  with  fine  earth  or  leaf-mould  to 
about  6  in.  deep.  A  fortnight  after,  in  taking  up  the  roots,  the 
blanched  tops  are  cut  off,  to  be  served  with  Corn  Salad,  Celery,  Red 
Cabbage  or  Beetroot,  constituting  a  salad  greatly  appreciated  by 
manv. 

Ventilating  Pits. — At  this  seaaon  ot  the  year,  when  Radishes, 
Potatoes,  and  similar  vegetables  are  being  grown  in  pits,  it  is  often 
impoaaible  to  give  them  aa  much  air  aa  they  require,  owing  to  the 
fierce  March  winds  blowing  off  the  lights  when  propped  up  or 
puahed  down.  In  order  to  get  over  thia  difficulty  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of 
Syon,  has  constructed  at  the  back  and  front  ot  his  pits  a  row  of 
narrow  wooden  ahuttera  which  can  be  opened  or  ahut  in  an  instant ; 
a  free  current  of  air  can  thus  be  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  pit, 
if  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lights  can  be  pegged  down 
without  any  fear  of  danger  from  wind  or  rain. — 0.  S. 


CRIMPED    DANDELION. 
This,  according  to  M.  Vilmorin,  is  a  valuable  variety.     It  forma  ver7 
full  rosettes,  and  i8  distinguiahed  by  short,  close  foliage,  onrioaal7 


crimped  and  having  a  tendency  to  become  white.  Like  all  other 
varieties,  this  Dandelion  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  fit  for  uaa  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 


Mice  Eating  Peas,  &c. — Some  of  your  correspondents  complain 
that  mice  eat  their  Peas.  My  advice  is,  catch  and  kill  them,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  thia  is  as  follows :  Procure  a  few  common  bricka  and 
a  few  bitaof  galvaniaed  wire  2  in.  long.  On  each  bit  of  wire  put  a  Pea 
about  J  in.  from  the  bottom  end.  Two  bricks  are  required  for  each 
trap  and  one  piece  of  wire.     The  accompanying  diagrams  show  how 

the  trap  is  set,  fig.  1  be. 
ing  aet,  fig.  2  the  trap 
doivu  and  theviotimdead 
underneath  it.  "  G.  T." 
(aee  p.  207)  says  he  haa 
caught  three  or  four  iu 
I  have  caught  hundreds  by  the  plan  just  described.     In 


n 


fig.  1. 


fig.  2. 


steel  traps. 

spring  I  have  often  caught  five  or  six  every  morning,  and  as  many 
sparrows  during  the  day.  It  ia  an  old  plan,  but  one  that  never  fails. 
It  coata  next  to  nothing,  laata  a  lifetime,  and  will  work  equally  well 
in  all  weathers.  When  set  on  loo«e  ground  a  firm  bottom  mast  be 
made  for  it,  or  a  piece  of  slate  or  board  placed  underneath  it.  When 
set  inside  buildings  one  brick  only  is  required  for  each  trap,  thia 
being  placed  alongside  the  wall.  I  have  caught  numbers  in  that  way. 
If  "  G.  T."  will  try  this  plan,  I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  find  it  to 
answer  his  purpose ;  and  a  little  experience  will  Boon  enable  him  to 
set  it  to  the  best  advantage. — H.  Haeris. 

Transplanting  Onions. — If  not  already  done,  no  time  ahonld 
be  lost  in  getting  a  good  breadth  of  Onions  planted  in  good  rich  soil, 
1  ft.  apart  each  way,  for  summer  and  autumn  conaamption.  In  lifting 
the  plants,  care  muat  be  taken  to  get  the  roota  np  aa  perfect  aa  . 
possible  by  loosening  the  soil  with  a  fork  as  deep  as  their  extremities, 
and  holes  also  should  be  made  deep  enough  to  drop  them  into  full 
length.  Thus  treated,  they  will  start  at  once  into  active  growth  from 
the  feeding  rootlets  being  secured  against  the  withering  influence  of 
parching  winds,  and  at  this  early  date  applications  of  water  to  out- 
door crops  are  more  liable  to  check  than  encourage  root  action.  The 
moat  popular  sorts  for  autumn  sowing  are  the  Giant  Rocca  and  Globe 
and  Flat  Tripoli,  but  the  mild  flavour  for  which  they  are  esteemed 
depends  very  much  on  their  culture.  The  rapid  growth  and  sacon. 
lence  that  render  them  so  liable  to  decay  rapidly  is  cue  of  their  chief 
merits. — James  Groom,  Eenham, 
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OPENING  KBW  GAKDENS. 
The  plea  set  up  by  the  Kew  authorities  for  keeping  the  garden 
closed  until  the  afternoon  on  the  allegation  that  its  uses  for 
scientific  purposes  would  be  interfered  with  may  have  weight 
with  those  who  have  not  discrimination  enough  to  see  through 
such  a  flimsy  pretest,  but  it  only  serves  to  exhibit  the  shifts  to 
which  those  who  object  to  earlier  opening  are  put.  The 
reasons  for  and  against  the  opening,  when  fairly  stated,  are 
easily  got  at.  Kew  is  kept  up  by  means  of  the  public  money ; 
the  first  object  in  doing  so  is  to  maintain  it  as  an  educational 
establishment,  not  alone  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  studying 
in  the  schools  of  medicine,  but  for  those  possessing  more  or 
less  botanical  knowledge,  and  who  are  desirous  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  observing  living  examples  of  the  plants 
in  which  they  are  iiiterested,  and  of  which  Kew  has  so  many 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  To  the  above  must  be  added 
another  and  far  more  numerous,  although  possibly  it  may  be 
said  less  important,  class  of  individuals  :  these  are  the  thou- 
sands connected  with  horticulture  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  who  visit  Kew  with  a  view  to  learn 
something  of  the  immense  number  of  plants  that  elsewhere 
are  inaccessible.  Plant  cultivators  who  periodically  visit 
London,  and  as  regularly  visit  Kew,  suffer  more  inconvenience 
through  the  garden  being  closed  than  all  others  put  together. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  such  visitors  can  gain  access  in  the 
morning  by  complying  with  the  requisite  regulations  in  proof  of 
their  being  bond  fide  botanists  or  horticulturists ;  but  people 
do  not  care  to  have  to  establish  proofs  of  their  identity  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  ask  for  them.  It  is  persistently 
urged  that  earlier  opening  of  the  gardens  would  necessitate  an 
increased  expenditure.  Those  who  urge  this  calculate  upon 
the  sensibility  of  the  British  taxpayer  when  any  allusion  is 
made  about  touching  his  pocket.  But  anyone  who  has  visited 
Kew  as  often  as  I  have  done,  and  is  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  routine  work  connected  with  a  garden,  can  see  the  utter 
hollowness  of  such  a  pretext.  No  one  wants,  or  needs,  to  walk 
on  the  exact  spot  where  mowing,  sweeping,  rolling,  or  watering 
is  going  on — and  these  comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions that  are  carried  on  in  the  gardens  in  summer.  As 
to  the  houses,  the  watering  in  all  well-regulated  establishments 
is  finished  before  breakfast-time.  Any  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  staff  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants 
would  (in  the  event  of  the  gardens  being  opened  say  by  nine 
o'clock)  have  more  work  thrown  upon  them,  is  as  complete  a 
fabrication  as  it  is  to  say  that  those  who  visit  the  gardens 
either  receive  or  require  looking  after  by  the  gardeners  employed 
on  the  place.  The  insinuation  that  those  residing  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  want  the  gardens  opened  merely  as 
a  place  of  recreation  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements  is 
on  a  par  with  many  other  statements  that  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  There  is  unlimited  space  in  the 
neighbourhood  accessible — Richmond  Park  in  particular — 
where  tho^e  who  only  want  to  lounge  about  can  do  so  without 
the  restrictions  under  which  they  must  be  put  in  any  garden  ; 
and  of  these  restrictions  the  class  in  question  are  fully  aware, 
and  act  in  accordance  by  betaking  themselves  whpT-T  they 
can  be  without  restraint.  For  twenty  years,  when  liiiug  200 
miles  from  London,  I  scarcely  ever  missed  a  season  in  which  I 
did  not  visit  Kew ;  and  if  during  my  short  stay  in  town  I 
could,  as  opportunity  presented  itself,  have  run  down  when  I 
had  a  few  hours  to  spare  morning  or  afternoon,  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  convenience  ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  visited  the 
place  without  meeting  with  others,  similarly  engaged  as  myself, 
who  expressed  themselves  to  be  alike  incommoded  by  the 
restrictions  as  to  admission.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
that  the  residents  in  and  about  London,  in  this  as  in  some 
other  matters  of  a  similar  nature,  appear  to  forget — -that  there 
are  any  other  people  in  the  world  besides  themselves.  The  fact 
that  other  establishments  of  a  similar  character  existing  here 
and  elsewhere  are  open  morning  and  afternoon,  and  which  are 
kept  up  more  for  local  use  than  Kew,  which  should  be  regu- 
lated to  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  convenience  of  everyone 
far  and  near,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  its 
being  open,  as  they  are,  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

Southgate.  Thomas  Baines. 

We  reprint  here  a  portion  of  the  memorial  lately  published 
in  Thb  Gaeden — a  memorial  of  which  the  aim  is  to  prevent 


the  opening  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Kew  throughout  the 
day  : — 

We  ventare,  moreover,  to  point  ont  that  if  the  general  public  be 
admitted  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  preaeat,  the  means  now  afforded 
by  the  unrivaUed  colleetioos  at  Kew,  of  meeting  the  wants  of  ti-achera, 
&a.,  which  they  supply  to  them,  will  be  rendered  practically  nurjatory  ; 
for  neither  in  the  open  ground,  nor  in  the  museums  and  plant  houses 
can  instruction  he  given  when  these  are  tfironged  by  r.isitors  of  all 
classes  from  a  great  metropolis.     On  the   other  hand,   THE  teacher 

AND     HIS    I'UPILS    WILL     IMPEDE     THE     PASSAGE    Or     THE    PUBLIC  ;    whUc 

of  the  visitors  themselves,  some  from  curiosity,  others  from  a  desire 
to  be  informed,  luould  mix  with  the  students,  when  oral  instruction  on 
the  teacher' s  part  ivould  be  difficult,  and  the  reception  of  it  by  the 
pupils  impossible;  nor  could  examinations  of  any  sort  be  conducted 
under  suoh  circumatances. 

We  question  if  anything  lately  seen  in  print  will  be  more 
surprising  to  those  who  know  Kew  Gardens  than  the  above 
passages.  If  all  the  botanical  pupils  and  all  the  botanical 
teachers  throughout  the  world  were  in  the  extensive  gar- 
dens at  Kew  at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
not  "  impede  the  passage "  of  a  single  being.  It  might  be 
implied  by  the  above  passages  that  the  gardens  of  Kew  were 
crowded  with  students  in  the  morning  before  the  time  of  open- 
ing, whereas  they  are  really  deserted  at  those  hours,  except  by 
the  people  employed  about  the  place,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  get  in  by  some  back  way.  That  the 
means  now  afforded  at  Kew  of  meeting  the  wants  of  teachers 
will  be  "  rendered  practically  nugatory  "  by  opening  the  gardens 
at  such  hours,  as  are  the  rule  at  all  other  important  botanic 
gardens,  that  is  to  say,  at  such  hours  as  the  convenience  of 
the  horticultural  and  general  public  demands,  is  too  amusing  to 
require  refutation ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  never  yet  seen 
the  gardens  at  Kew  on  the  most  crowded  occasions  otherwise 
than  in  a  condition  when  any  number  of  men  could  '  study  '  to 
their  heart's  content.  Anybody  can  verify  this  who  goes  on  the 
most  crowdeddays  to  the  parts  where  the  students  most  profit- 
ably work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  that  Kew  actually  does 
in  teaching  botany  to  students  is  much  less  in  proportion  to  its 
means  and  extent  than  is  done  in  many  very  small  botanic  gardens 
in  cities.  In  these  gardens,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  crowded 
streets,both  the  publicand  students  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
grounds  small  as  compared  with  those  at  Kew.  The  sketch  of 
the  visitors  who  from  "  curiosity  "  or  a  "  desire  to  be  informed" 
would  mix  with  the  students,  making  the  reception  of  "  oral 
instruction  "  "  impossible,"  is  so  quaint  in  its  way,  that  it  would 
be  interestmg  to  know  the  author  of  it.  We  have  all  seen 
interesting  sights  at  Kew,  but  few  the  professor  and  the  class 
who  would  be  incommoded  in  the  above  manner. 

It  is  intolerable  that  the  word  "science"  should  be  used  in  any 
way  to  justify  such  narrow-mindedness  and  such  feeble 
attempts  to  justifya  wrongtothepublicin  a  great  establishment 
supported  so  liberally  by  the  public  purse.  If  this  opposition  to 
so  just  a  demand  be  persevered  in,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
enquire  a  little  more  closely  into  the  management  of  the  gar- 
dens, and  the  herbarium  at  Kew,  with  a  view  to  proving  whether 
the  work  therein  carried  out  is  of  such  kind  and  value  that 
the  public,  in  addition  to  paying  for  it,  must  also  be  shut  out 
of  the  gardens  during  the  best  part  of  the  day. 

The  "  Journal  of  Horticulture,"  after  having  published 
recently  a  strongly-worded  article  against  the  opening  of  Kew 
Gardens,  publishes  in  its  number  for  March  14th  reasons  for 
opening  them — such  as  every  impartial  person  must  believe  to 
be  just  such  as  we  have  ourselves  more  than  once  expressed. 

"  We  have  ourselves,"  says  the  journal  in  question,  "  often  fonnd  it 
hard  when  we  required  to  visit  the  Botanic  Garden,  either  for  the 
purposes  of  investigation  or  to  show  them  to  a  foreign  visitor,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  contrive  some  way  of  occupying  the  early  part  of 
the  day  till  admission  could  be  gained  to  Kew  at  one  o'clock ;  and 
especially  in  the  short  days  the  inconvenience  was  aggravated,  for 
before  one  gained  admission  at  one  o'clock  there  loas  not  time  to  do 
what  was  to  be  done  before  the  gates  closed. 

A  correspondent  of  this  journal  also  writes : — 

"  To  country  gardeners  residing  long  distances  from  the  metropolis 
it  (Kew)  is  practically  a  closed  book,  because  they  have  simply  not 
time  to  visit  the  gardens  and  examine  and  investigate  in  any  satis- 
factory manner  without  losing  their  night  trains  home.  That,  I 
sabmit,  is  not  a  sentimental,  bat  a  real  grievance,    I  have  more  than 
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one  hung  about  Kew  Green  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  gates,  and 
have  thus  wasted  valuable  time,  simply  because  it  could  not  be  utilised 
snfBoiently  near  for  me  to  have  entered  the  gardens  at  the  moment 
the  gates  are  opened. 

The  remedy  which  the  "  Journal  "  proposes  is — 

That  botanists,  students  of  science,  professional  gardeners,  and 
others  wishing  to  make  a  legitimate  use  of  the  gardens  might  he 
furnished  loiih  tickets,  available  and  reneioable  for  six  months,  to  be 
issued  by  the  director  upon  application,  certified  by  two  householders 
that  the  applicantis  a  properly  qualified  person  to  receive  the  privilege. 

The  "  remedy  "  is  so  good  a  joke  as  to  merit  reprinting. 
"  Hanging  about  Kew  Green  "  does  not  appear  to  be  very  amus- 
ing to  the  correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  "  any  more  than  to  our 
own,  but  looking  for  the  "  two  householders "  does  not 
brighten  the  prospect  much. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  wavers  between  what  is  just  in 
the  matter  and  that  friendship  to  the  director  which  makes  it 
attempt  to  justify  the  present  state  of  things,  but  in  a  half- 
hearted sort  of  way.     It  reasons  thus— 

"  Ought  we  to  consent  to  put  Kew  on  the  footing  of  High  Park  for 
instance,  possibly  to  sacrifice  its  scientific  utility,  its  charms  of  beauty 
and  of  quiet  retirement,  for  the  sake  of  pleasure-seekers  pure  and 
simple,  or  it  may  be  of  a  band  of  "  patriots,"  such  as  those  who 
trampled  down  the  flower-beds  in  the  park  on  Sunday,  rough-hewed 
the  trees  and  playfully  oast  dead  cats  one  at  the  other  ?  Before  un- 
limited right  of  entry  be  ceded  there  ought  to  be  some  assurance 
that  this  sort  of  desecration  should  not  occur.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
ask  for  any  concession  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  garden  or  the  interests  of  students.  We  lay  stress  on  the 
interests  of  students  because  we  think  it  preposterous  that  local 
residents,  who  are  the  chief  agitators  in  the  matter,  should  urge  their 
claims  in  preference  to  those  of  students.  And  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Under  students  we  include  any  person  who  can  shoxi;  that 
lie  has  any  bona  fide  business  in  the  garden  apart  from  pleasure- 
seeking. 

In  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  interest  of  the  students  are  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  public.  But  we  who  write  entirely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  horticulture  complain 
because  he  cannot  get  into  the  gardens  to  study  throughout 
the  best  hours  of  the  day,  while  every  other  national  garden  of 
any  importance  is  open  throughout  the  day.  We  are  told  that  he 
can  get  it  by  "  applying  to  the  director,"  "proving  that  he  has 
business  in  the  garden,"  &o.,  but  we  are  mistaken  if  the  system 
will  be  considered  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  those  immediately 
concerned.  As  to  the  comparison  with  Hyde  Park,  it  is  very 
far-fetched.  The  Americans  have  got  over  similar  troubles  by 
making  a  regular  meeting  place  near  their  parks,  and  we  might 
do  the  same  with  advantage. 

The  "  Gardeners'  Magazine  "  says  : — 

The  rule  of  admitting  those  who  apply  and  state  reasons  does  not 
meet  the  demand  that  is  made  for  the  admission  of  the  general  public 
at  an  earlier  hour.  We  cannot  but  believe  a  compromise  might  be 
affected  between  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  pleasure-seekers.  The  Koyal  Gardens  are  sufficiently 
extensive  to  aiTord  agreeable  promenades  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  without  disturbance  of  the  scientific  work,  provided  suitable 
tracts  were  opened  to  the  public  at  an  early  hour  and  certain  of  the 
houses  and  nurseries  were  rendered  inaccessible  until  the  hour  of  1 
p.m.  It  might  be  better  to  yield  with  grace  and  reserve  with  power 
than,  under  the  compulsion  of  a  strong  tide  of  public  opinion,  to 
yield  inelegantly  and  too  completely  for  the  right  use  of  the 
gardens." 


Primroses  and  Polyanthnses.— I  have  just  gathered  a  Polyanthus-formed 
head  of  hloom  off  what  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  a  Primrose  plant.  My 
stock  originated  from  one.  and  this  is  the  first,  Ihough  I  have  had  them  for 
several  years,  which  has  ever  sent  up  a  Polyanthus  bloom.  I  make  mention  ot 
this  as  I  see  there  is  some  discussion  as  to  whether  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses 
are  one  and  the  same  plant.— E.  Faubbe,  Pcti/gartls  Sal!,  Sietiffiiam,  Norfolk. 

Eerhtris  AqnifoUnm  for  Spring  Beds.— We  find  this  to  be  a  most  useful 
plant  with  which  to  furnish  the  centres  of  large  beds  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
when  edged  with  spring-flowering  plants,  margined  with Centaurea,  the  effect  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  At  the  present  time  even  the  smallest  plants  are 
producing  fine  heads  of  yellow  flowerB,and  the  check  on  their  growth,  induced  by 
removal,  has  caused  nearly  all  the  leaves  to  assume  a  bright  red  colour.— J.  G. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOTAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

March  19. 

Amongst  subjects  shown  at  this  meeting  those  which  created  most 
interest  were  the  collections  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  furnished  by  several 
of  the  leading  nurserymen,  and  a  group  of  Amaryllids  from  Mr.  B.  S, 
Williams,  of  Holloway. 

First-olass  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Odontoglossum  pardinum  (Mill).— Exhibited  in  flower  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time.  It  produces  strong,  branching  spikes  of  bright 
golden-brown  spotted  blossoms,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
light-flowered  kinds. 

Magnolia  Halleana  (Veitch). — A  new,  white-flowered,  hardy 
Japanese  species,  flowering  freely  in  a  small  state,  and deliciously  scented. 

Hyacinth  Grand  Master  (Cuthush). — A  strong-growing,  pale 
blue  kind,  with  stout,  compact  flower-spikes. 

Hyacinth  King  of  the  Blacks  (Veitch). — A  variety  bearing 
symmetrical  spikes  of  glossy  black  blossoms. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  aureo  tinetus  Leedsi  (Barr  & 
Sugden). — A  sort  remarkable  for  its  perfectly  formed  flowers,  which  have 
pale  yellow  petals  and  crimson-edged  cup. 

Bollea  Palini  (Veitch). — A  kind  with  large,  waiy  flowers,  the 
petals  being  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour,  conspicuously  tipped  with  violet- 
purple. 

A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Dendrobium  lingueeforme, 
from  the  Horticultural  Society's  gardens.  It  bears  white,  narrow-petalled 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  character. 

Hyacinths  and.  Tulips. — Extensive  collections  of  these  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Carter,  Cuthush,  and  Osborn.  The  flower-spikes,  though 
not  so  large,  as  a  rule,  as  could  have  been  desired,  were  fairly  good,  and 
the  colours  excellent.  In  the  collection  of  Hyacinths  from  Messrs; 
Veitch,  the  best  were — Blues — King  of  the  Blues,  Pieneman,  Baron 
Van  Tuyll,and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  White — alba  superijissima, 
Mont  Blanc,  and  La  Grandesse.  Beds — Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Von 
Schiller.  Many  other  colours  were  also  well  represented.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons  had  likewise  well-grown  plants  of  similar  kinds.  The 
Tulips  from  Messrs.  Veitch  embraced  both  single  and  double  kinds  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and,  being  associated  with  Narcissi  in  pots,  they  made  a 
good  display. 

Amaryllids. — Amongst  Mr.  Williams'  group  of  these  were  large  and 
well-formed  flowers  of  A.  expansa,  the  brilliant  scarlet  A.  mirabilis,  the 
white  A.  Tirginalis,',Prince  Teck  (a  rich  crimson  kind),  and  bicolor  (crimson, 
striped  with  white).  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  showed  Amaryllids  of 
an  attractive  description. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  Wills,  South  Kensington,  furnished 
tastefully  arranged  groups  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Club  Mosses,  Orchids,  and 
Lilies  ;  also  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Phalcenopsids,  and  Cyclamen. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  showed  an  attractive  collection  of  hard-wooded 
plants, including  Indian  and  Ghent  Azaleas, Bricas,and  Epacrises.  Amongst 
the  Ericas  were  noticeable  profusely  flowered  plants  of  the  beautiful 
white  E.  colorans  and  E.  gracilis  vernalis  ;  several  large  pansful  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  also  came  from  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  exhibited 
three  new  Caladiums,  oneof  which  has  delicate  transparent  leaves  resem- 
bling white  tissue  paper,  traversed  with  brown  and  green  veins  j  it  was 
named  La  Perle  de  Brazil.  The  other  varieties,  though  not  so  distinct, 
were  also  well  worth  attention.  Messrs,  Veitch  &  Sons  senta  basket  of  cut 
sprays  of  hardy  plants,  amongst  which  were  Daphne  Mezereum  and  its 
white  variety.  Erica  herbacea,  and  E.  mediterranea  alba;  also  branches 
of  Azara  microphylla,  the  under  sides  of  which  were  laden  with  yellow 
inflorescence.  Mr.  Williamssentafinespecimen  of  Imantophyllum  minia- 
tum  bearing  nearly  twenty  trusses  of  blossoms ;  also  good  plants  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  major,  Dracaenas,  and  Cycads-  ilr.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
contributed  flowering  plants  of  Pelargonium  Salmon  Vesuvius  ;  also  cut 
blooms  of  New  Life  and  White  Vesuvius  all  in  excellent  condition.  Messrs. 
Garaway  &  Co.,  Clifton,  sent  plants  of  their  white-flowered  Mignonette, 
which  was  admired  for  its  effective  bloom  and  delicious  fragrance.  Messrs. 
EoUisson  &  Sons  furnished  a  flowering  specimen  of  Azalea  Rolhssoni,  a 
Japanese  kind,  to  which  allusion  was  made  last  week  (see  p.  224).  Mr.  G. 
F.  Wilson  exhibited  Erythronium  grandiflorum  in  a  pot,  and  Mr.  Parker, 
Tooting,  sent  flowering  plants  of  Megaseas,  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  and 
Iberis.  IVIessrs.  Cutbush  &  Son  sent  a  Draccena  with  long,  narrow, 
graceful,  bronze  foliage,  excellent  for  table  decoration.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  sent  an  interesting  collection  of  hardy  plants,  consisting 
of  Primroses,  amongst  which  were  P.  denticulata,  the  pure  white 
P.  nivalis,  and  P.  amcena  (Pink  Beauty) ;  along  with  these  also  came 
Myosotis,  Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  and  well-flowered  Polyanthuses.  A 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Polyanthuses,  including  finely-coloured  kinds, 
also  came  from  Mr.  Caudwell,  Wantage,  Berks,  llessrs.  Osborn  &  Sons 
showed  a  group  of  ornamental-leaved  plants,  consisting  of  Palms,  Yuccas, 
Crotons,  &c.,  intermixed  with  well-grown  plants  of  Imantophyllum  raini- 
atum.  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  sent  a  group  of  decorative  plants, 
amongst  which  were  beautifully-flowered  examples  of  Solomon's  Seal, 
Mignonette,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraeas,  and  similar  plants.    Prom  the 
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Society's  garden  cimo  a  group  of  Eiicliaris  aroazonica,  Imantopliyllum' 
Lady's-slippera,  ami  Hebeelinium  iaatUiautn,  the  last  a  useful  wintor- 
floweriug  stove  plaut,  uot  so  much  grown  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Parr, 
The  Gardens,  Harrow  Weald  Park,  sent  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia 
glaucifolia  in  baskets,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Mr. 
Mill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  furnished  cut  flowers  of  Cattleya 
Skiuneri  unusually  well  coloured.  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
Wingfield  Baker,  Esq.,  Romford,  contributed  large  trusses  of  flowers  of 
Sparmannia  atricana ;  also  a  dish  of  Tomatoes,  which,  considering  the 
earliuess  of  the  season,  were  of  first-rate  quality. 


Manchester  Horticultural  Society.— The  first  floral  meeting 
for  the  year  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last  in  the  Town  Hall,  and,  from  every  point  of 
view,  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  a  decided  success.  The  principal 
flowering  plants  exhibited  were  Hyacinths,  Primroses,  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
-Azaleas,  and  more  especially  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids.  Chief  amongst 
exhibitors  was  Mr.  W.  Leech,  of  Fallowfield,  who  obtamed  the  Society's 
gold_  medal  f or  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Orchids,  in  which  a  lovely 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  figured  very  conspicuously.  The 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Broome,  of  Didsbury,  whose  collection 
of  decorative  plants  and  Orchids  attracted  universal  attention.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  of  London,  contributed  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens 
(for  which  he  received  a  special  certificate)  and  a  number  of  new  and  rare 
decorative  plants,  chiefly  Drao^nas  and  Palms. 


IMPKOVED    FUMIGATING   PAN. 
Allow  me  to   direct  attention  to  this  famigator,  which  has  given 
me  great  satisfaction.     I  find 
that  the  saving   of    Tobacco  ^^^'^ 

which  it   effects    more   than  ^^  "^^^ 

pays  its   cost  in  a   very  short  ~  _  ^S 

time.      The  Tobacco,  too,  is  '    '^ 

not  so  liable  to  break  oat 
into  a  flame  as  it  does  in 
some  tumigators^whioh  I  have 
nsed,  and  it  does  not  need 
the  same  amount  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  keeps  burning 
steadily  till  every  particle  is 
consumed.  This  fumigator  I 
obtained  from  Messrs.  James 
Dickson,  of  Chester,  along 
with  a  sample  of  thtii-  Medi- 
cated Tobacco  Paper,  which 
I  find  to  be  far  the  best 
article  I  have  yet  met  with 
for  the  destruction  of  thnps, 
greenfly,  and  other  trouble, 
some  insects  of  a  similar 
character.  Indeed,  both  the 
paper  and  fumigator  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend. 
Enville,         Geo.  H.  Gkeen. 


Reed  Mats  for  Protection. — Mr.  Barr  uses  these  large  and 
excellent  mats  for  protecting  his  beds  of  seedling  and  half-hardy 
bulba,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  most  efficient  things  in  use  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  made  of  the  stems  of  the  common  Reed  sewn 
together  with  strong  tarred  twine.  They  are  between  7  ft.  and  8  ft. 
wide  and  very  strong.  They  must  be  very  useful  for  throwing  off 
hail  or  snow,  being  so  strong,  and  they  may  also  serve  for  shading. 
They  are  much  in  use  in  Holland,  whence  they  were  imported  by 
Mr.  Barr.  They  could  of  coarse  be  made  in  England  from  the  same 
materials,  which  are  abundant  in  many  districts. — V. 


FLORA'S  ANATHEMA. 

Blupp  March,  may  your  Boreas  blow  cusses, 
Confounding  the  legions  of  low  cusses, 

Who  swarm  in  the  Parks 

For  pohtical  larks. 
And  tread  down  my  Tulips  and  Crocusses ! 
Rude  Roughs !  of  respect  have  they  got  any  ? 
Of  patriot  feeling  they've  not  any, 

Of  taste  they've  no  tittle. 

And  care  just  as  little. 
For  Britain's  true  blessings  as  botany. 
My  turf  they  would  ruin  by  stumping  on, 
My  blossoms  they  glory  in  jumping  on ; 

Each  cad,  coster,  clown. 

May  Aquarius  drown — 
The  brutes  are  fit  only  for  pumping  on ! 


HOW  TO   GET  RID   OF   SLUGS. 

The  long  continuance  of  unusually  mild  weather  has  made  slugs  very 
active  and  destructive.  I  receive  many  enquiries  from  horticultural 
friends  as  to  how  they  are  to  get  rid  of  the  slug  pest,  and  could  only 
advise  the  following  our  own  practice  of  putting  a  collar  of  pierced  zinc 
round  especial  favourites  while  in  bloom,  and  spreading  Cabbage 
leaves  about,  so  as  to  present  a  powerful  counter-attraction,  and  in 
the  morning  killing  the  slugs  found  still  feeding.  An  old  horticul- 
tural friend  from  Australia,  while  looking  over  my  plants,  described 
a  plan  followed  by  him  with  great  success.  It  seemed  so  promising 
and  desirable,  that  I  asked  him  to  give  it  me  in  writing,  that  it  might 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  gardening  world.  1  now  send  you 
his  interesting  letter,  and  should  state  that  Mr.  Carson  was  formerly 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  and  is  a  practical 
man,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  and  successful  horticulturist. 
Heatlierhank,  Weyhridge  Heath.  George  P.  Wilson. 

The  following  is  the  letter  alluded  to  : — 

London,  March  Uth,  1878. 
To  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  details  of  how 
we  managed  to  overcome  the  slug  pest.  You  can  well  imagine  that 
when  once  introduced  in  the  warm,  moist  autumn  and  mild  winter  of 
Victoria  they  became  a  plague  that  you  can  have  nothing  like  in  this 
climate.  This,  following  on  a  perfect  immunity  from  pests  of  all  kmds, 
vegetable  or  animal  (owing  to  our  virgin  soil),  set  many  minds  to  work  to 
try  to  overcome  the  new  difficulties  attending  on  horticultural  pursuits. 
I  well  remember,  when  in  the  year  1849  a  slug  was  brought  to  me  in  the 
house  one  evening,  found  in  my  small  garden  plot  in  town,  that  we  were 
as  pleased  to  see  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  old  friend.  It  was  carefully 
placed  back  to  its  feeding  ground ;  but  the  following  season  matters  had 
changed,  and  it  was  every  night's  work  to  pick  them  up  in  pint's  full.  One 
of  my  neighbours,  fond  "also  of  his  garden,  but  whose  nights  were  taken 
up  with  his  duties  in  Parliament,  offered  his  sons  3d.  per  dozen  to  gather 
and  destroy  them  ;  he  soon,  however,  reduced  the  price  to  that  rate  per 
hundred,  but  afterwards  told  me  that  it  would  ruin  a  bank  to  keep  it 
going — so  gave  it  up.  Seedling  plants  of  all  sorts  were  eaten  as  soon  as 
they  appeared  above  ground ;  young  trees  round  the  collars,  grafts  at  the 
junction,  buds  and  young  growths  from  them,  especially  of  the  Orange, 
were  all  eaten.  This  was  the  state  of  the  slug  nuisance,  when,  with  a 
few  others,  I  was  engaged  till  far  in  a  winter  night  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Scott,  nurseryman.  Hawthorn,  preparing  a  schedule  for  our  spring  show. 
Our  work  over  and  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  friend,  the  slug  question 
came  in  for  discussion,  when  Mr.  Scott  said,  "  There  is  no  difiicultyiuthe 
matter ;  I  soon  dispose  of  them.  Get  some  unslaked  lime,  let  it  slake  by 
the  air  in  a  dry  place,  put  a  shovelful  in  a  bag  ;  take  this  in  one  hand  and 
a  stick  in  the  other  at  nine  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,  walk  round  your  garden 
paths,  beating  the  bag,  when  the  lime  will  come  out  and  spread  like  a  fine 
mist  all  over.  -A.  few  nights  of  this  work  and  you  will  not  find  many  slugs. 
The  bag  should  only  let  the  fine  dust  escape."  I  put  the  suggestion  in 
practice  in  a  garden  of  4  acres  with  complete  success.  In  the  Vine,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  borders  the  ground  was  gone  over  twice  the  same  evening, 
about  half-an-hour  apart,  and  used  more  freely  than  in  the  shrubbery  and 
flower  borders,  a  warm,  moist  night  being  preferred.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  wet  season  the  liming  was  done  twice  a  week.  Of  course,  care  has 
to  be  taken  not  to  make  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease.  Tender  plants, 
and  those  that  disUke  lime,  must  have  none  or  only  a  homceo- 
pathic  dose,  and  this  is  sufficient,  as  it  is  not  the  slug  the  length  of  the 
finger  that  is  to  be  got  rid  of  so  much  as  the  thousands  only  starting  into 
existence.  I  have  counted  dozens  on  one  leaf  not  one  of  them  over  .  lu. 
long.  My  mode  of  operation  was  to  walk  round  before  the  men  (who 
some  nights  buttoned  old  coats  over  themselves)  with  a  good  bright 
lantern,  facing  the  wind.  If  we  saw  any  large  slugs  on  the  path,  the  foot 
was  put  on  them  ;  and  as  they  are  great  cannibals,  if  there  were  any  more 
large  ones  near  when  we  came  round  that  night,  or  in  the  early  morning 
after  liming,  numbers  would  be  found  unable  to  get  away,_  or 
still  eating  their  fallen  companions.  After  a  few  operations  of  this  kind, 
only  the  boundary  and  moist  corners  required  an  occasional  dusting.  An 
hour  sufficed  to  go  carefully  over  our  4  acres.  There  should  be  no  trace 
of  lime  seen  in  the  morning,  unless  iu  places  where  it  would  not  be 
objected  to.  I  trust  I  have  made  the  matter  clear  to  you;  the  operation 
is  simple,  the  results  certain.  John  Carson. 


Show  Pelargoniums  at  Clapton. — The  thousands  of  Pelar- 
goniums to  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery  at  Clapton,  besides 
being  interesting  to  look  on,  suggest  many  useful  cultural  hints. 
In  many  private  establishments  plants  of  what  are  termed  show 
Pelargoniums  struck  from  cuttings  in  summer  are  considered  to  be  of 
little  value  as  decorative  subjects  until  late  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  or  in  many  cases  until  they  have  made  two  seasons 
growth.  August. struck  cuttings,  grown  on  in  the  following 
March,  make  the  handsome  bushy  specimens  which  may  now  be  found 
here  loaded  with  bloom-buds.  The  cuttings  are  struck  in  small  pots, 
and  when  they  have  attained  a  height  of  6  in.  or  so  they  are 
stopped,  bat  not  by  merely  nipping  out  the  growing  points  ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  2  in.  or  more  of  the  tops  are  cut  off,  which  induces  the 
plants  to  throw  out  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strong  and  vigor. 
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oug  shoots,  which,  as  they  grow,  never  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
side  branches,  all  of  which  yield  clusters  of  blossom.  After  being 
stopped  and  again  started  into  growth,  they  are  potted  into  5-in.  or 
6-in.  pots,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  flower.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  consists  of  ordinary  turfy  loam  and  manure,  and 
fitimnlanta  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  are  applied.  Their  fine 
growth  is,  however,  not  so  much  due  to  these  as  to  strict  attention  in 
giving  them  air,  light,  and  water  when  most  required.  Grown  in  the 
way  Just  described,  Messrs.  Low  have  thousands  of  plants  of  all 
varieties,  dwarf  and  bushy,  furnished  with  large  green  leaves,  com. 
pletely  hiding  the  pots,  and  studded  with  plump  clusters  of  bloom 
bads.— C.  S. 

Caccinia  glauoa. — This  is  a  dwarf  hardy  perennial  belonging  to 
the  Borage  Family,  from  the  highlands  of  Persia.  It  grows  about  9 
in.  high,  with  sparingly  branched,  somewhat  Bnoculeut  stems 
clothed  with  ovate. oblong  glaucous  leaves,  somewhat  rough  to  the 
touch  from  stiff  hairs,  and  bearing  short  terminal  racemes  of 
flowers,  each  about  J  in.  in  diameter  with  a  rotate  corolla,  resembling 
in  form  that  of  Borage,  pinkish  when  first  expanding,  but  changing  to 
blue.  It  is  a  neat  border  plant,  which  will  interest  the  botanist  and 
general  lover  of  plants,  but  can  hardly  be  termed  a  showy  plant. 
The  seeds,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  nutg  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  size,  being  of  flattened  roundish  form,  nearly  i  in. 
across,  and  are  studded  at  the  margin  with  a  double  row  of  minute 
whitish  tubercles. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

heasants  Eating'  Yellow  Crocuses. — I  can  confirm  what 
Mr.  Hanbnry  states  (see  p.  228)  respecting  this  matter  from  repeated 
observation.  I  made  a  new  very  long  border  of  Crocuses,  yellow, 
■white,  and  blue.  The  yellow  ones  never  progressed,  and  we  thought 
that  they  were  eaten  by  slugs.  One  day,  however,  we  observed  from 
the  window  one  or  two  pheasants  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
"  ribbon "  and  almost  destroy  the  yellows,  leaving  the  others 
untouched.  What  connection  there  is  between  colour  and  taste  in 
such  a  case  I  know  not,  but  there  must  be  one,  or  the  same  thing 
would  not  take  place  season  after  season.  Other  birds  are  addicted 
to  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  certain  colour,  and  abstain  from  all  others. 
— Jackson  Gillbanks. 

I  see  that   one  of  your   readers   complains   that   pheasants 

destroy  his  Crocuses.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  roots  is  to  plant 
them  from  6  in.  to  8  in.  deep.  This  defies  mice  and  pheasants,  but 
the  latter,  besides  taking  the  roots,  eat  off  the  flowers  as  fast  as 
they  appear  above  ground.  This  year  the  Crocuses  were  at  first  very 
beautiful  in  our  wild  garden,  bat  when  the  pheasants  discovered 
them  they  were  very  soon  all  eaten  off.  They  seem  to  like  yellow 
flowers  best.  For  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  net,  and  this  is 
unsightly  and  inconvenient,  or  to  destroy  or  banish  the  birds  from  the 
place,  and  not  allow  them  to  breed  near  where  the  wild  garden  exists. 
Where  pheasants  are  kept  Dog's-tooth  Violets  also  suffer.  Any  other 
flowers  in  the  wild  garden  1  am  not  yet  aware  they  touch.  Could  they 
only  be  driven  off  by  some  one  appointed  to  watch  early  in  the  morn, 
ings  (for  this  is  the  time  when  most  mischief  is  done)  while  the 
Crooopes  last  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  pheasants  should  be  banished  from 
the  wild  Karden,  as  I  like  to  see  them  marching  stately  amongst  the 
bnshes  and  occasionally  crossing  one's  path. — A.  Macfaklane,  Qreat 
Tew,  Enstone. 

Begonias  as  Basket  Plants.  — At  South  Kensington,  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Parr,  of  Harrow  Weald  Park,  Stanmore,  showed  a 
pair  of  handsome  plants  of  Begonia  glaucifolia  grown  in  wire 
baskets.  They  were  the  produce  of  cuttings  struck  last  spring, 
potted  into  5.in.  pots  in  peat  and  leaf-soil,  and  afterwards  turned 
out  of  the  pots  into  the  baskets.  The  shoots  were  stopped  several 
times  to  induce  them  to  branch  and  grow  closely,  and  being  pegged 
round  the  baskets  the  young  shoots  took  root,  and  being  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  and  occasional  doses  of  Standen's  manure,  they 
became  balls  of  glossy  green  leaves,  interspersed  with  a  profusion  of 
salmon-coloured  blossoms.  Thus  grown,  they  are  desirable  objects 
for  either  room  or  conservatory  decoration.  Other  kinds  of  Begonias 
might  doubtless  be  used  in  a  similar  way  with  equally  good  results, 
and  now  there  are  so  many  fine  kinds  in  cultivation,  effective  basket 
plants  may  easily  be  secured. — C.  S. 

Camellias  in  the  Open  Air.— I  am  obliged  to  "A.  D."  for 
his  observations  (see  p.  197)  on  Camellias  in  the  open  air,  but  I  think 
he  must  have  misapprehended  my  meaning,  which  I  fear  was  some, 
what  obscure.  What  I  intended  to  convey  was,  that  although  the 
Camellia  will,  in  all  respects,  thrive  in  the  open  air,  yet  our  variable 
spring  climate  often  so  damages  the  bloom  that  it  is  only  in  an  ex. 
ceptionally  fine  season  that  the  flowers  are  enabled  to  assume  and 
retain  that  perfection  which  a  glass  roof  insures  them.  There  is 
hardly  a  flower  so  delicate  in  texture  and  so  susceptible  of  injury  as 
that  of  the  Camellia,  and,  as  "Cambrian"  says  (p.  239),  "rain 
blemishes  the  blossoms,"  a  fact  which  exactly  coincides  with  my 
experience.    I  have  seen  a  large  collection  in  full  flower  which  in  a, 


few  hours  were  so  bruised  by  a  heavy  shower,  that  not  a  single  per. 
feet  flower  remained.  It  is  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  I  have 
hitherto  considered  the  Camellia  to  be  an  unsatisfactory  flowering 
shrub  for  outdoor  culture.  I  speak,  however,  only  from  my  own 
experience,  and  should  be  sorry  to  damp  the  ardour  of  those  who 
might  like  to  experimentalise  thereon.  If  planted  in  sheltered 
situations,  where  they  could  be  insured  protection  from  high  winds 
and  driving  rain  during  the  flowering  period  (and  all  engaged  in 
horticultural  pursuits  know  how  seldom  we  escape  such  visitations  in 
the  spring  time),  there  would  be  a  better  prospect  of  preserving 
their  blooms  in  perfection,  but  planting  in  open,  exposed  situations  I 
consider  a  mistake. — J.  Coenhill,  Byfleet. 

The  Poet's  Narcissus. — The  beautiful  Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus 
so  sweetly  scented  and  useful  for  bouquets,  is  now  being  used  in 
quantities  in  Covent  Garden  market.  They  come  chiefly  from  the 
Channel  Islanils.  Few  places  in  England  would  produce  flowers  so  early 
oat-of-doors,  but  if  grown  in  large  pots  and  placed  in  a  cool  house 
they  would  make  charming  plants  for  the  conservatory,  or  a  good 
supply  of  cut  bloom  might  be  had  from  bulbs  planted  in  a  frame. 
If  light,  rich,  sandy  soil  be  used  for  them,  and  they  receive  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  stout  well. formed  blossoms  will  be  the  result. 

Popularity  of  the  Auricula. — A  short  time  since  a  sale 
by  auction  of  the  extensive  collection  of  Auriculas  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  took  place  in  Manchester,  and  the  prices 
realised  were  something  remarkable.  The  large  plants  were  put  up 
in  lots  of  sixes,  and  the  smaller  ones  in  lots  of  twelve,  and  those  that 
contained  a  crack  flower  induced  a  vigorous  competition.  One  lot, 
containing  a  plant  of  that  fine  and  scarce,  and  yet  imperfect  green 
edge,  Prince  of  Greens,  imperfect  because  of  the  want  of  life  in  the 
tube,  and  five  others  of  ordinary  reputation,  fetched  £2  lOs.,  so 
great  was  the  desire  to  obtain  this  particular  plant.  The  desire  to 
obtain  the  finest  flowers  was  manifested  by  young  beginners  as  well 
as  by  veterans,  thus  showing  that  the  desire  to  grow  this  flne  flower 
is  spreading.  One  result  of  the  sale  has  been  to  induce  a  Mancbf-t-^i* 
Auricula  dealer  to  advance  his  prices  "all  along  the  line."  TLuse 
who  possess  a  few  fine  and  scarce  varieties  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  applications  for  them,  applica- 
tions which  cannot  be  entertained  for  some  time  to  come. — D. 


ANSWERS    TO    COilRESPONDENTS. 

Blight  and  Insects  on  Rose  Trees.— What  is  the  beet  thing  lean  do  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  blight  and  insects  on  Rose  trees  under  glass?  I  have  tried 
Tobacco  cloth  burnt,  but  with  poor  results.— J.  K.  T,  [Thougb  fumigation 
with  Tobacco  paper  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  aphides,  which  are  tho 
ineects  that  geneially  attack  Roses,  they  should  be  fumigated  two  or  three 
nights  in  succeesion,  as  one  dose  only  stupifie-'  them.  We  presume  the  blight 
you  mention  is  mildew  ;  if  so,  flowers  of  sulphur  sprinkled  over  the  affected  parts 
will  arrest  it ;  but  if  badly  affected,  dip  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap 
water  and  repeat  the  application  if  necessary, — W.] 

Weeds  on  lawns.— Can  you  recommend  me  any  mode  of  killing  Plantains 
on  a  lawn  ?— P.  T.  [By  far  the  most  effectual  way  of  clearing  lawna  of  Plan- 
tains is  to  uproot  them  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  An  active  boy  will  soon 
clear  a  large  piece  of  ground.  After  that  fill  up  the  holes  with  soil  in  which 
lawn  Grass  seeds  have  been  mixed.  If  the  operation  be  dqne  at  once,  a  fine 
turf  will  be  insured  by  the  end  of  May.  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  a  good  remedy ; 
a  drop  applied  to  the  crown  of  each  plant  soon  withers  them  up;  then  fill  up 
the  holes  with  Grass  seeds  as  just  recommended.— H.] 

Heating"  Small  Greenhonses- — I  have  a  small  greenhouse,  14ft. by  10ft, 
10  in  ,  which  I  wish  to  keep  just  free  from  frost,  and  I  would  like  to  use  a  terr» 
cotta  stove,  to  burn  paraffin  oil,  for  this  purpose.  What  sized  stove  would  be 
best  ?— R.  [One  of  Roberts'  50s.  Terra-Cotta  Stoves  would  furnish  heatenongh 
for  your  purpoee.l 

Lichen-cover*- d  Apple  Trees. — I  have  just  taken  a  house  where  the  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  are  covered  to  the  tips  of  tho  smallest  branches  with  Lichen, 
Is  there  any  new  mode  of  treating  them  ?  or  new  dressing  which  will  remove 
this  pest  ?  They  are  too  bad  for  scraping. — B.A.F.  [Try  sulphur,  softsoap,  and 
quicklime  all  well  mised  together  and  heated  in  a  boiler.  When  cooled  to  a 
tempera' ure  to  be  handled,  distribute  it  all  over  the  trees  and  branches  with  a 
garden  engine  or  syringe.  This  mixture  keeps  mildew  on  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  on  walls  in  check,  and  doubtless  it  would  help  to  destroy  Lichen  on  Pear 
and  Apple  trees.  If  newly  slaked  quicklime  were  likewise  dusted  over  the 
trees  before  vegetation  commenced,  it  might  have  some  effect  is  destroying  the 
Lichen.— W.  T.  ] 

Moss  on  Lawns.— What  is  the  best  way  of  clearing  Moss  from  lawn  tennis 
grounds?  I  have  heard  heavily  manuring  is  a  good  plan,  but  have  not  tried 
it.— T.  B.  A.  [With  a  sharp-toothed  rake  loosen  the  surface  of  the  lawn, 
scratching  out  all  the  Moss  that  will  come  off  without  destroying  the  turf ;  then 
spread  over  the  surface  the  following  compost:— To  one  cart-load  of  loam, 
or  ordinary  garden  soil,  add  3  bnthels  of  soot.  6  bushels  of  wood-ashes,  and 
\  a  bushel  of  bone-dust  ;  mis  with  the  whole  about  4  lbs.  of  lawn  Grass  seeds, 
roll  the  lawn  frequently  and  especiaUy  after  rain  j  a  fine  turf  without  Moas  will 
be  the  result.— W.] 
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•*  This  IP  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather  : 
Tub  Art  itselp  ib   NiTCBS." — Skake8pea7'e. 


AMONGST   THE   DISAS. 
Beiore  leaving  England  I  determined  that  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  on  reaching    Capetown  was  to   see  Disa 
grandiflora  in  its  native  habitat,  and  on  arriving  my  desire  was 
intensified  by  seeing  a  bunch  of  its  blooms,  thus  showing  that 
it  was  the  season  for  seeing  it  in  flower.     I  immediately  made 
inquiries  about  the  ascent  of  Table  Mountain,  but  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  guide,  and  what  with  business  pre- 
venting me  some  days,  and  the  weather  being  unsuitable  on 
others,  as  it  is  dangerous  to  go  up  when  the  cloud,  called  here 
the  Tablecloth,  is  hanging  on  the  mountain,  nearly  three  weeks 
passed  by  before  my  wish  was  gratified.     The  party  I  had  ex- 
pected to  go  up  with  failed  me,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Charles  Ayres,  who  used  to  be  in 
the  gardens  at  Cliveden,  but  who  is  now  established  here  in  the 
nursery  business.     When  he  heard  my  wishes  he  most  kindly 
offered,  although  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  himself,  to 
accompany  me,  an  offer  which  I  readily  accepted.      As  the 
weather  looked  promising,  one  Friday  night  we  arranged  to  go 
up  the  nest  day,  and  accordingly  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Satur- 
day morning  I  was  at  his  garden,  when  we  soon  had  everything 
ready,  not  forgetting  a  supply  of  Grapes,  and  a  few  minutes 
before  five  found  us  on  our  way.     We  crossed  the  Kloof,  which 
is  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  the  ocean    below  us,   dotted  with 
fishing-boats,  looking  glorious    in   the   early   daylight,    and 
ascended  by  Kastell  Berg,  passing  on  our  way  a  large  number  of 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,     which  were   just  throwing  up    their 
flower-spikes.     About  two  hours  and  a  quarter  brought  us  to 
the  plateau  in  rear  of  Table  Mountain  proper,  and  my  aneroid 
barometer  showed  that  we  had  attained  an  altitude  of  2700  ft. 
We  had  not  proceeded  300  ft.  before  we  perceived  the  bright-red 
spikes  of  Disa  ferruginea,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  that 
charming  flower,  Herschelia  coelestis,  called  here  the  Blue  Disa, 
met  our   view.     Less  than  a  quarter  oE  a  mile  brought  us 
amongst  quantities  of  Disa  grandiflora,  and  well  may  Harvey 
term  it     "  the  pride     of    Table    Mountain,"     for    it    would 
be  difficult  to   find   a    handsomer  or    showier   flower,     and 
when  you    see    a    dozen  or    fifteen   of   its  brilliant-coloured 
blooms  clustered   together  it   is   a   sight   not  readily  to  be 
forgotten.     The   intensity  of  colour  exceeds  that  of  any  wild 
flower  I  have  ever  seen,  the  Snow  Plant  of  California,  with 
its  rich  colour  contrasting  with  the  spotless  snow,  excepted. 
D.  grandiflora  grows   most  plentifully   on  the   sides   of   the 
narrow   watercourses  which  intersect  the  plateau,  the  sides, 
as  a  rule,  being  nearly  upright,  although  we  saw  numbers  on 
the  face  of  large  rocks  where  water  was  trickling  down.     The 
soil  it  grows  in  is  a  sandy  peat,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
grow  in  the  water,  the  soil  being  so  wet ;  and  as  this  is  the 
driest  month  here,  it  is  clear  that  the  roots  are  always  in  wet 
soil,  and  I  believe  they  never  rest,  as  examination  showed  that 
even  now  they  were  pushing  forth  new  growth.    D.  ferruginea 
and  H.  coelestis  both  like  damp  spots,  but  not  so  wet  as  D. 
grandiflora;    these   two  species  do  not  appear  to    grow    in 
masses  as   D.   grandiflora   does.     There   were   several   other 
terrestrial  Orchids  in  bloom,  and  also  that  parasitical  plant, 
Harveya  capensis,  the  bloom  of  which  is  both  large  and  hand- 
some.    The   showiest  flower  was  Crassula  coccinea,  some   of 
the  blooms  we  gathered  being  of  an  immense  size.     Watsonia 
humilis  was  very  plentiful,  but  the  blooms  had  passed ;  indeed, 
the  seed  was  ripe,  but  of  a  tall  species  some  blooms  were  left. 
A  fortnight  ago  they  must  have  been  well  worth  seeing,  as 
the  flower  is  very  handsome,  and  it  grows  in  great  profusion. 
Agapanthus  minor  was  plentiful,  and  I  saw  one  root  which 
must  have  been  A.  umbellatus.     Heaths  and  Geraniums  were 
not  in  season,  although  occasionally  we  came  across  a  flower. 
Having  decided  to  return  down  the  front  of   the  mountain 
by  way  of  Table  Poort,  we  struck  across,  ascending  to  3450  ft., 
when  we  came  on  the  Table,  and  found  we  had  been  fortu- 


nate enough  to  steer  exactly  to  the  Poort,  and  Capetown  and 
Table  Bay  were  stretched  out  right  below  us.  The  descent 
was  by  a  worse  path  than  the  one  we  had  ascended  by,  bemg 
steeper,  and  there  being  much  loose  stones  to  go  over ;  but  a 
little  over  two  hours  took  us  down,  and  we  reached  the  town  a 
Mttle  after  three  o'clock,  after  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day.  I 
had  thought  of  going  up  without  a  guide,  but  with  my  present 
knowledge  I  would  recommend  no  one  to  attempt  it,  for  even 
if  he  was  fortunate,  as  we  were,  and  had  no  cloud  come  over 
(when  you  cannot  see  a  yard  before  you,  and  sometimes  the 
cloud  remains  for  days),  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  traverse 
that  large,  dreary  wild  with  but  little  by  which  to  get  his 
bearings.  Henhy  Buckley. 
Capetoion. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  SLUGS. 
I  HOPE  the  plan  of  deatroying  these,  recommended  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  (seep.  273),  will  be  fairly  tried  and  fonnd  Buocesstul,  bat  I 
very  mucli  doubt  if  it  will  in  this  coantry,  as  the  following  instance 
will  show.  The  worst  garden  for  sings  which  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of 
was  Dramlanrig.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  get  annuals  and  young 
crops  through  the  ground  tor  them,  so  destructive  were  they.  I  have 
seen  several  long  beds  of  newly-planted  Lettuces  and  such  like 
nearly  destroyed  in  one  or  two  nights,  in  spite  of  liming.  Liming 
was  a  great  institution  there  in  my  time.  The  men  were  paid  extra 
for  coming  out  about  dusk  to  lime,  and  they  were  provided  with  long 
gowns  made  of  sackcloth  (!)  that  buttoned  up  to  their  necks  and  came 
down  to  their  heels,  like  a  modern  "  Ulster."  The  lime  was  slaked 
in  the  way  Mr.  Wilson  recommends,  but  was  scattered  by  the  hand, 
and  it  was  distributed  in  sufficient  quantity  not  only  to  produce  '  a 
fine  miet  all  over,"  but  to  whiten  the  ground,  and  the  work  was  done 
quite  frequently  throughout  the  Bummer,  and  sometimes  every 
evening,  and  the  practice  had  been  continued  for  many  years,  but 
only  with  this  result,  that  it  checked  the  ravages  of  the  slugs  at  the 
time,  if  persistently  continued,  and  that  was  all.  If  a  night  or  two 
was  missed  they  were  just  as  bad  as  ever.  I  am  afraid  to  state  how 
much  lime  was  spent  on  that  garden,  but  I  know  there  was  always 
a  shed  kept  full  for  the  purpose,  and  it  was  used  annually.  The  tact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  lime  must  reach  the  slug  it  it  is  to  kill  it,  and 
this  it  cannot  do,  dust  as  you  may,  in  a  garden  where  there  is  a 
variety  of  crops  under  which  the  slugs  can  shelter  from  the  lime. 
The  least  little  bit  of  a  clod  or  a  leaf  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect 
the  enemy  till  the  lime  storm  settles  and  the  lime  gets  moistened  by 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  slags  tramp  over  itwith  impumty. 

The  first  garden  of  which  I  took  charge  was  an  old  one  fairly 

overrun  with  slugs  and  worms  ;  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables  were  so 
much  eaten,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use,  and  Potatoes  were  full  of 
worm  holes.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  pests  I  proposed  to  tarn  in 
some  voung  ducks,  to  which  at  first  some  objection  was  made,  but 
afterwards  that  plan  was  tried.  Early  in  February  I  procared  some 
duck's  eggs  and  three  Cochin-China  hens,  and  by  the  end  ot  March  I 
had  some  twenty  young  ducks.  I  at  once  turned  them  into  the 
garden,  with  one  hen  to  take  care  of  them  for  the  first  week  or  so, 
Itter  which  the  hen  was  dispensed  with,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  ducks  to  get  into  the  garden  as  early  as  they  thought 
fit  to  turn  out.  The  result  was  that  they  soon  cleared  every  corner 
from  both  slugs  and  worms,  for  as  soon  as  the  men  began  tod.g,  they 
watched  every  spadeful  that  was  turned  over  tor  worms,  and  by  the 
time  the  first  Peas  were  ready  for  table  the  ducks  were  also  ready, 
and  not  a  slug  was  to  be  seen.  James  Smith. 

Waterdale. 

Mr.   Wilson's   recommendation    in   reference   to   destroying 

slugs  reads' wonderfully  like  a  good  joke.  Take,  tor  example,  the  tour 
acrls  carefully  gone  over  in  an  hour.  Why,  it  takes  a  man  and  two 
horses  a  good  working  day  to  plough  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  to  have 
the  slightest  chance  of  puffing  lime  into  the  eyes,  months,  or  on  to 
the  backs  of  slugs,  large  or  small,  when  feeding  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  walk  over  the  ground  pretty  closely,  rendering  four  acres  an 
hour  utterly  out  of  the  question.  But  there  are  other  practical 
objections  to  the  lime.puff  cure  which  will  occur  to  those  most 
familiar  with  such  matters.  Unfortunately,  quicklime  beaten 
through  a  bag  with  a  stick  has  almost  as  strong  a  tendency  to  rise 
into  the  air  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  result  ot  the  ascent  of 
fine  lime  dust  in'-o  the  mouth  and  nostrils  would,  to  say  the  least  of 
it  be  unpleasant.  The  Victorian  slugs  must  be  much  more  thin- 
skinned  than  ours  if  thev  can  be  cleared  off  by  any  such  easy  and 
simple  process  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Carson.  Lime  will  un- 
doubtedly kill  slugs,  but  an  hour  for  a  square  pole  under  crop  is  more 
like  the  true  time  needful  than  an  hour  for  four  acres.     Several 
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applioationa  are  also  needed  ;  and  though  the  lime,  to  be  effeotive,  can 
neither  be  too  hot,  too  fine,  nor  too  dry,  and  the  mere  quantity  is  of 
leaa  moment  than  these  qualities,  yet  something  more  than  a  flue 
mist  is  needed  to  deal  death  to  British  slugs,  as  I  can  testify  after  a 
thirty  years'  war  against  them,  and  the  expenditure  of  not  a  few 
chaldrons  of  the  hottest  lime  upon  them.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Australian  friend's  method  of  destroying  slags 

by  shaking  slaked  lime  on  them  through  a  bag  is  only  a  roundabout 
and  less  effectual  way  than  that  which  I  have  practised  for  a  very 
long  time,  details  of  which  appeared  in  The  Gaeden  some  time  ago 
in  the  series  of  papers  I  contributed  upon  the  destruction  of  insect 
peats.  My  method  simply  consists  of  sowing  by  hand  air-slaked  lime 
broadcast  over  the  ground  and  whatever  crops  are  on  it.  I  have 
dressed  gardens  in  this  way  several  acres  in  extent  j  and  if  I  had 
resorted  to  the  bag-beating  plan,  it  would  have  occupied  four  times 
the  amount  of  time — an  operation  which  is  by  no  means  so  pleasant 
as  to  lead  anyone  to  wish  to  prolong  it  longer  than  could  be  avoided ; 
and,  unless  the  material  of  which  the  bag  ia  made  is  so  open  as  to  let 
the  lime  through  it  too  fast,  it  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
beating  with  the  stick  to  distribute  enough  to  kill  the  pests  is  ques- 
tion, as  anyone  trying  it  will  soon  discover,  for  if  only  a  slight  dust. 
ing  reaches  them,  they  will  in  two  or  three  minutes  throw  off  their 
slimy  jackets  slightly  dusted.  When  I  first  set  about  the  work  I  con. 
verted  a  large  tin  canister  into  a  dredging.box  by  perforating  it  with 
small  holes,  but  I  very  soon  found  that  I  could  distribute  the  lime  by 
hand  much  more  effectually,  and  get  over  the  ground  four  times  aa 
quickly  with  much  more  certainty  of  the  remedy  being  thoroughly 
applied.  One  good  dressing  given  at  a  well-chosen  time  will  effect 
the  destruction  of  more  sluga  than  trapping  and  hand-picking  daily 
for  months.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  those  who  try  such  work  to 
bawell  aoqaainted  with  the  habits  of  the  slags,  and  the  kind  of 
weather  that  brings  them  out  in  the  greatest  numbers.   T.  Baines. 


IRIS  RETICULA.TA,  KRBLAGBI,  AND  HISTRIO. 
Allow  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  these  beautiful  Irises,  to 
which  allusion  has  lately  been  made  in  The  Garden.  Here  in 
Holland  was  first  known,  under  the  name  of  I.  reticulata,  the  form 
which  is  now  registered  as  I.  Krelagei.  This  Iris,  being  cultivated 
only  on  a  small  scale,  was  lost  from  collections  ;  in  later  years  small 
quantities  of  bulbs  were  reintroduced.  This  form  was  figured  as 
I.  reticulata  in  the  "Botanical  Cabinet,"  in  Sweet's  "British  Flower 
Garden,"  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,"  and  in  the 
"  Gartenflora,"  but  it  is  quite  diiierentfrom  the  original  I.  reticulata, 
as  described  by  Maraohal  von  Bieberstein.  This  true  form  was  grown 
in  a  few  places  in  Europe  from  seed,  and  some  years  ago  our  firm 
got  a  large  stock  of  it  and  sent  many  thousands  of  it  to  England.  I 
drew  Prof.  Kegel's  attention  to  the  diilerence  between  the  two  forms, 
and  sent  him  plants  of  both  for  examination.  Prof.  Eegel  kept  the 
name  I  reticulata  for  the  original  form  of  Bieberstein,  and  find  the 
courtesy  to  affix  my  name  to  the  other  form,  erroneously  described  aa 
I  reticulata.  A  third  form  waa  described  by  Prof.  Kegel  aa  I.  reticu- 
lata oyanea,  which  is  the  well-known  I.  Histrio.  All  these  Irisea  are 
exceedingly  ornamental.  As  to  their  time  of  flowering,  however,  with 
•QS,  the  first  ia  I.  Hiatrio,  then  I.  reticulata,  and  lastly  Kralagei.  We 
cultivate  all  three  forma  in  the  open  ground  in  a  well-protected 
position,  and  in  winter  we  cover  them  with  leaves.  M.  Max 
Leichtlin,  in  the  last  number  of  The  Garden,  describes  I.  Krelagei 
as  being  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  typical  form.  Here,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  abundance  in  our  garden  for  several  years,  just  the 
opposite  ia  the  case ;  but  as  there  are  different  strains  of  Krelagei  as 
well  aa  of  the  typical  form,  and  aa  with  newly-introduced  bulbs  the 
time  of  flowering  ia  influenced  by  their  removal  to  a  new  country,  the 
difference  of  time  of  flowering  of  Krelagei  at  Baden-Baden  and 
Haarlem  may  be  occasioned  by  such  circumstances.  Newly-intro. 
daced  bulbs  here  usually  flower  earlier  than  those  cultivated  some 
years.  I.  Hiatrio  blossomed  in  our  garden  for  the  first  time  on 
January  17,  1874,  just  when  it  waa  in  bloom  at  Kew,  but  it  never 
flowered  again  so  early.  In  the  present  very  early  season  it  was 
only  in  flower  at  the  latter  end  of  January.  I.  reticulata  at  present 
is  nearly  over,  while  I.  Krelagei  ia  yet  in  full  bloom.  I.  Krelagei 
grows  much  dwarfer  than  reticulata.  I.  Histrio,  although  with  us  not 
BO  tall  as  when  first  introduced,  grows  like  the  typical  form  of  retioa. 
lata.  If  bulbs  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ground  their  growth  the 
second  year  may  be  taller  and  their  flowering  earlier  than  when  they 
are  taken  up  annually.  For  horticultural  purposes  the  type  and 
Hiatrio  are  the  best.  "The  type,  with  its  fioe  blue  colour  and  delicious 
scent,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  as  a  winter-flowering  bulb  for  indoor 
decoration.  I.  Histrio,  which  has  a  very  delicate  scent,  would  be 
equally  useful,  but  it  is  yet  too  scarce  for  ordinary  purposes.  If  good 
bulbs  be  planted  their  growth  in  pota  is  not  difficult,  but  to   grow 


them  in  masses  in  the  garden  seems  not  to  be  so  easy ;  at  least, 
several  growers  have  lost  in  one  year  large  stocks  of  it  through 
disease.  This  must  be  considered  the  only  reason  that  these  plants 
are  not  more  generally  cultivated  than  they  are.  Among  varieties 
of  Krelagei  there  are  several  very  fioe  ones,  while  in  others  there  ia 
leaa  beauty ;  but  of  these  the  stock  here,  at  least,  is  very  limited. 
Sowing  and  re-sowing  all  the  forms  of  I.  reticulata  would  be  highly 
desirable,  as  a  greater  number  of  varieties  would  be  very  acceptable. 
There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  form  of  the  bulbs  of  the  three 
sorts  just  adverted  to.  J.  H.  Keelaqe. 

Haarlem,  Holland. 


CAMPANULA  MEDIUM  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seed  of  this  biennial  if  it  be  desired  to 
secure  large  massive  plants  that  will  produce  several  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  display  the  beauties  of  one  of  our  finest  hardy  border  plants  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  seed  is  small,  and  may,  if  plentiful,  be 
sown  in  a  warm  spot  in  the  open  ground,  bat  it  is  much  safer  to  sow 
it  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  frame  or  on  a  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  in  the  latter  case  all  the  seed  will  -probably  germinate 
and  an  abundance  of  plants  be  secured.  When  these  are  large  enough 
to  handle  conveniently,  prick  them  out  into  some  shady  spot,  and  keep 
them  watered  until  the  plants  are  well  rooted.  From  that  time  they 
may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  until  September,  when 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  their  permanent  places  in  the  flower 
borders,  and  so  treated  will  not  only  get  well  established  before  the 
winter  arrives,  but  will  also  develop  their  blooming  crowns  for  the 
next  year.  This  constitutes  nearly  all  that  it  is  needful  to  say  as  to 
the  raising  of  a  seedling  stock  of  these  Campanulas,  better  known  as 
Canterbury  Bells.  They  may  be  classed  into  three  sections — single 
flowers,  aa  seen  in  the  old-fashioned  single  Bella ;  doubles,  as  found 
in  the  stout  massive  flowers  in  which  two,  three,  and  even  four  bells 
seem  to  be  compressed  into  the  outer  one ;  and  duplex  flowers, aa  aeen  in 
the  oalycanthema  forms,  in  which  one  bell  grows  in  the  other,  and  the 
combined  two  resemble  a  cup  standing  in  a  saucer.  The  single 
varieties,  as  of  old,  are  still  to  be  had,  but  no  one  would  care 
to  be  dependent  upon  these  only  who  have  once  seen  the  beau, 
tif  ul  products  of  a  tine  modern  double  and  semi-double  strain,  and 
which  will  also  produce  some  single  flowers.  Whilst  the  old  single 
strains  comprised  only  white  and  blue  coloura,  the  modern  strains 
include  nearly  a  score  of  hues,  inclusive  of  white,  lavender, 
mauve,  several  shades  of  purple,  pink,  rose,  aalraou,  and  also 
blue.  The  duplex  strains  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to 
white  and  blue,  but  other  coloura  are  now  being  introduced.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  in  relation  to  this  section  that  whilst  the  seed  of  the 
white  form  ia  of  a  pale  hue  and  the  seed  of  the  blue  form  is  of  a 
dark  tint,  the  seed  of  the  double  and  semi-double  forms  of  all  colours 
is  the  same,  viz.,  a  glossy  brown.  The  habit  of  the  latter  section  is 
compact  and  good,  the  plants  when  in  bloom  ranging  from  18  in.  to 
24  in.  in  height,  forming  perfect  pyramids  of  flowers.  From  fre. 
quent  experience  I  have  found  that  these  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
pots  even  when  in  full  bloom  without  injury,  and  as  they  invariably 
flower  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  according  to 
place  and  season,  it  would  be  possible,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  group 
of  these  in  pots,  to  introduce  to  some  of  the  midsummer  shows  a  very 
novel  and  interesting  feature.  If  so  required,  or  if  to  be  used  for 
corridor,  house,  or  conservatory  decoration,  it  would  be  best  to  lift 
the  plants  and  pot  them  into  6-in.  pots  early  in  May ;  this  would 
enable  them  to  get  well  established  before  the  blooming  period.  The 
oalycanthema  section  usually  exhibits  both  a  taller  and  a  looser 
growth,  and  should  be  planted  in  borders  behind  the  double  and  single 
kinds.  A.  D. 


Myosotis  rupicola. — This  is  undoubtedly  a  gem  on  rockwork, 
but  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  useful  for  spring  bedding.  It  is 
deciduous,  and,  unless  its  place  be  carefully  marked,  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  during  the  winter.  It  is  hardy,  but  can  hardly  be 
termed  robust.  Its  flower-stalks  reach  to  an  height  of  from  3  in.  to 
4  in. ;  its  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  deep  rich  blue.  I  have  grown 
it  here  in  pots,  but  cannot  get  it  to  winter  well.  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
has  been  in  flower  in  the  open  ground  for  the  past  three  weeks ;  when 
raised  from  seed  it  is,  without  exception,  the  earliest  and  moat 
effeotive  of  aU  the  Forget-me-nots. — A.  D.,  Sedfont. 


Machine-made  Seed  Boxes. — A  machine  for  constructing  boxes,  made  of 
strong  paper,  exhibited  at  the  United  States  Centennial  Exhibition,  ia  estimated 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  able  to  save  from  £1000 
to  £1400  a  year  in  the  cost  of  patting  up  seeds  for  distribution  from  his  depart- 
ment. 
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A  Dublin  Square. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  plans  for 
Stephen's  Green  include  a  "  geometrical  parterre,"  "  fountains,"  and 
"  a  sheet  of  water,"  all  of  which  are  wholly  needless  in  such  a  poai. 
tion,  and  can  only  tend  to  make  all  simple  and  beautiful  design 
impossible  in  the  square — already  very  fine,  and  wanting  no  "  design  " 
of  the  kind  above  specified. 

New  Arctic  Saxifrage. — The  Whipcord  Saxifrage  (S.  flagel. 
laris),  a  native  of  Arctic  America,  is  now  in  bloom  at  the  York 
Nurseries.  It  forma  dense  rosettes,  resembling  thoae  of  Draba  cua- 
pidata,  of  obovate,  glaucous  leavea  of  thick  texture,  beautifully 
ciliated  with  apiny  teeth,  or  strong,  viscid,  glandular  hairs.  The 
whole  surface  looks  "  frosted  "  to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent.  Flowers 
solitary  at  present  (ap.  bears  one  to  five  flowers  on  the  stalk), 
rather  large,  bright  yellow,  spotted  at  the  baae  of  the  petala  with 
orange,  in  the  atyle  of  S.  Hiroulus.  From  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
slender  stolons,  li  in.  to  2i  in.  long,  are  emitted  in  all  directions, 
which  root  again  at  the  extremities  und  produce  fresh  roaettes.  An 
intereating  addition  to  our  Alpine  rarities. — J.  BiCKHOusE,  York. 

Fuschkinias. — These  very  beautiful  hardy  bulba  flowei.  in 
February  and  March.'  P.  soilloides  ia  the  earliest,  being  generally  in 
bloom  before  the  others  show  themselves  above  ground.  It  is  much 
weaker  in  its  style  of  growth  than  P.  libanotica  and  P.  libanotica 
compacta,  and  produces  fewer  flowers  on  a  spike.  P.  libanotica  is 
the  next  to  bloom,  and  is  a  very  pretty  plant ;  but  the  most  showy  is 
P.  libanotica  compacta,  which,  when  plentiful  enough,  will  be  in 
every  garden ;  it  ia,  I  think,  the  moat  fascinating  of  all  the  apring 
bulbs.  They  all  seed  pretty  freely,  and  arrive  at  blooming  size  in 
about  four  years.  Those  who  grow  them  should  look  carefully  after 
the  seeds,  and  sow  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  either  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
border.— J.  G.  N. 

TropsBolum  Screens. — A  very  effective  way  of  growing  Tropse. 
olums  ia  practised  in  Meaara.  Henderson's  nursery,  at  Pine.apple 
Place.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots  placed  against  iron  pillars  on 
each  aide  of  the  pathway ;  two  wires  are  fixed  across  the  rafters 
behind  the  pillars  close  to  the  glass,  and  along  these  the  plants  are 
trained,  their  lateral  shoots  being  allowed  to  droop  down,  and  thus 
form  curtains  of  greenery  intermixed  with  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms. 
When  these  shoots  get  too  long  they  are  looped  up  to  the  wires,  and 
are  thus  kept  within  bounds.  Besides  forming  an  effective  feature 
during  the  winter  months,  such  plants  afford  abundance  of  bloom  for 
cutting.  The  plants  must,  however,  be  grown  in  pots  (the  roots 
being  allowed  to  run  through  the  bottom  if  desirable)  or  rank  growth 
and  few  flowers  will  be  the  result.  The  kinds  grown  here  are  T. 
Lobbianum  and  T.  Lobbianum  aplendidum.  The,  latter  is  considered 
the  best ;  its  flowers  are  much  brighter,  and  are  produced,  if  possible, 
in  greater  profusion  than  those  of  Lobbianum. 

Antburiums  at  Anerley. — When  grown  in  small  pota  the 
scarlet-flowered  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  ia  much  more  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  than  in  the  shape  of  large  plants.  Grown  in 
4-in.  pota,  there  are  just  now  hundreds  of  plants  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Wills'  nursery,  at  Anerley,  where,  arranged  on  the  side  stage  of 
one  of  the  houaea,  they  form  quite  a  bank  of  bright  acarlet  apathes. 
The  flowers  do  not,  of  course,  come  so  large  on  plants  grown  in 
small  pots,  but  they  are  more  useful  and  quite  aa  effective.  In 
order  to  get  small  plants  to  flower  freely,  they  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  moderately  cool  temperature,  and  rather  dry  at  the  roots  in 
autumn ;  and  when  introduced  into  a  brisk  heat  in  winter,  and  well 
supplied  with  water,  amall  plants,  such  as  we  find  here,  bear  four, 
five,  and  sometimes  six  waxy,  scarlet  spathes.  Soil  of  a  very  sandy 
character  is  used  for  them,  and  for  decorative  purposes  they  rank 
among  the  most  important  of  small.flowering  plants  grown  at  this 
nursery. 

The  International  Exhibition  at  Ghent. — This  begins 
to-day  (March  30),  and  will,  it  is  expected,  prove  a  very  interesting 
exhibition,  though  of  a  type  of  which  we  have  already  had  many 
examples.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hold  these  international  exhibi- 
tions at  this  inclement  time  of  year,  simply  because  a  few  families  of 
pot  Azaleas  and  other  plants  are  in  flower,  and  when  neither  kitchen 
garden,  market  garden,  fruit  or  flower  garden,  park,  or  even  the 
country  itself,  can  be  seen  with  profit.  So  far  aa  this  country  is 
concerned,  the  weather  at  so  early  a  date  is  always  such  aa  to  deter 
private  growera  from  contributing  in  such  a  way  (if  at  all)  as  to 
reflect  the  horticultural  capabilities  of  this  country.  Such  is  not, 
however,  the  case  with  nurserymen,  whose  enterprise  prompts  them, 
even  in  snch  pinching  cold  aa  we  are  now  having,  to  subject  the 
most  rare  and  valuable  plants  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  long  journey. 
Mr.  Bull  is  sending  a  fine  collection  of  his  newest  introductions,  many 
of  which  have  attained  a  size  suflScient  to  exemplify  their  natural 
beauties.  Mr.  Williams  also  furnishes  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
comprising  his  six  new  Draosenas,  shortly  to  be  offered  to  the  pilblio, 


including  the  very  handsome  D.  Bausei ;  half-a-dozen  new  Crotona ; 
numerous  scarce  new  Palms  and  Cycads ;  numbers  of  Orchids  in 
fiower,  consisting  of  Odontogloasums — amongat  which  is  the  beautiful 
O.  cirrhoaum,  bearing  sixapikea — numerous  Dendrobiuma  (comprising 
the  lovely  D.  craasinode  and  D.  Wardianum),  Cypripediums,  and 
Masdevallias.  Along  with  these  are  also  the  exquisite  blue-flowered 
Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  100  beautifully-bloomed  plants  of  Cyclamen 
giganteum,  than  which  nothing,  we  predict,  in  the  whole  exhibition 
will  have  a  more  chaste  or  effective  appearance. — B. 

Cinerarias  at  Dulwich. — The  Cinerarias,  of  which  there  ia  a 
large  collection  in  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith's  nursery,  at  Dulwich,  are 
now  at  their  best.  In  size  and  form  the  fiowers  are  perfect,  and  while 
some  are  self-coloured,  varying  from  rich  purple  to  the  most  delicate 
lavender  or  violet,  others  have  dark  centres  encircled  with  white,  and 
beautifully  edged  with  purple,  magenta,  or  rose.  Such  results  are 
only  obtained  through  careful  annual  selection  of  the  best  kinds  for 
seed  and  hybridization. 

Cereus  JMacSonaldise. — Last  week  we  called  attention  to  a  fins 
crimson-flowered  Cereus  at  Kew  under  the  above  name.  Tliat,  how- 
ever, is  not  correct,  for  C.  MacDonaldise  is  a  night-flowering  species, 
with  very  large  white  flowers.  The  red  one  ia  the  plant  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  Mallissoni, 

The  Green  Park. — A  considerable  depth  of  soil  is  now  being 
heaped  over  a  portion  of  the  Green  Park  where  there  are  many  trees. 
Aa  a  good  many  treea  died  in  the  Regent's  Park  some  time  ago  from 
a  similar  deposit  of  soil,  this  ia,  perhapa,  a  doubtful  practice.  From 
a  landscape  point  of  view,  it  is  also  very  doubtful  if  it  be  well  to 
interfere  with  such  natural  and  not  unpleasing  undulations  as  occur 
in  the  Green  Park  near  Piccadilly. 

Dracaena  Mrs.  Wills. — For  decorative  purposes  generally  this 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  Dracaenas  which  have  been  raised  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  dwarf  and  graceful  in  habit,  its  leaves  are 
green,  elegantly  striped  with  oreamy.yellow,  and,  in  point  of  hardiness, 
it  is  unequalled.  Aa  a  companion  to  it  Elizabeth!  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  its  habit  is  similar,  and  its  leaves  are  bronze  and  scarlet 
or  crimson, 

Cycas  circinalis  glauca. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cycads 
for  conservatory  decoration.  It  has  upright,  glaucous  fronds,  which 
are  easily  kept  free  from  insects,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  either 
in  large  or  small  plants,  possess  a  lively  and  ornamental  appearance. 
We  aaw  specimens  of  it  in  Mr.  Ley's  nursery,  at  Croydon,  furnished 
with  fronds  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  long. 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthianum. — This,  one  of  the  rarest  and 
moat  beautiful  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonga,  ia  now  in  flower  in 
Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  Its  blossoms,  which  are  borne  on 
well.matured  pseudo-bulbs,  have  petals  and  sepals  of  the  purest 
white,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lively  purple  lip,  which 
has  a  distinct  margin  of  soft  cream  colour. 

Aletris  fragrans. — The  value  of  this  plant  for  purposes  of 
decoration  ia  well  understood  by  Mr.  Wills,  who  grows  as  many  plants 
of  it  as  can  be  secured.  Its  broad,  soft  green  leavea,  which  have 
a  gracefully-drooping  habit,  render  it  one  of  the  beat  plants  which 
can  be  used  for  room  or  dinner-table  decoration.  When  in  fiower  ita 
value  is  increased,  for  the  amall,  white  blossoms,  which  are  pro. 
duoed  in  whorla  on  atiffi  stalks,  possess  a  strong  scent,  one  small 
plant  being  sufficient  in  the  evening  to  scent  a  large  house.  The 
flowers  open  in  succeseion,  and  its  period  of  blooming  ia  thereby 
conaiderably  prolonged. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — There  ia  just  now  a  good  display  of  Orchids 
in  flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  Conapiououa  among  them 
are  well-flowered  plants  of  the  hardy  Lady's-alippers  (Cypripedium 
spectabile  and  C.  acanle).  When  grown  in  heat  the  former  variety 
bears  flowers  with  snow-white  petals,  and  the  lip  is  much  more  deli- 
cate in  colour  than  in  the  case  of  flowers  produced  in  the  open  air. 
Associated  with  these  are  finely-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium 
Devonianum,  D.  nobile  Wallichi,  some  fine  varieties  of  D.  Wardianum 
and  D.  craasinode  Barberianum.  The  beautiful  Cattleya  citrina  bears 
large,  drooping,  sweetly-acented,  golden  blosaoms,  which  form  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  ahowy  fiowera  of  C.  Trianse  aplendens,  Odonto- 
glossum  Roezli  and  its  white  variety.  A  plant  of  the  curious  choco- 
late-coloured Masdevallia  trochilus  is  also  in  flower  here,  likewiae  a 
brilliant  purple-flowered  Masdevallia  named  Harryana  ceerulesoens. 
Oncidium  sarcodes  bears  branching  spikes  of  showy,  crimson-golden 
edged  blossoms,  and  Ada  aurantiaoa  is  furnished  with  graceful 
racemes  of  orange-scarlet,  wax-like  flowers. 

The  Blue  Polyanthus.— Mr.  Ambrose  Balfe  sends  us  a  good 
specimen  of  this  interesting  plant  from  Dublin.  It  occurs,  he  says, 
in  Irish  gardens  occasionally,  but  is  far  from  common.  The  "  blue," 
like  that  of  other  flowers  to  which  the  term  is  applied  "  by  courtesy," 
is  not  quite  true,  bnt  yet  almost  enough  so  to  justify  the  name. 
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Hardy  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants.  — Foremost  in 
beaufcy  amongst  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  open  air  is  the  Yalan, 
Magnolia  oonspioua,  which  is  covered  with  its  large  white  fiowera. 
Although  rarely  deserving  to  be  called  a  tree  in  this  country,  in  its 
native  one — China — it  atlains  a  height  of  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft. 
Prunus  (Amygdalopsis)  triloba,  from  Japan,  makes  a  very  handsome 
wall  plant  and  produces  flowers  much  more  abundantly,  larger,  and 
richer  in  colour  than  when  treated  as  a  bush  in  the  ordinary  shrub, 
bery  ;  the  buds  are  deep  red,  the  fully  expanded  flowers  rose  coloured. 
If  the  wood  be  well  ripened  this  forces  well.  A  Chinese  Quince, 
Cydonia  sinensis,  has  fine  large  pink  fljwers,  which  are,  however,  not 
produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  a  recommendation  of  the 
species  for  general  cultivation.  Discaria  longispina  is  a  very  remark- 
able and  peculiar  Bhamnaceous  bush  from  Monte  Video.  The  leaves 
(when  present)  are  small  and  inconspicuous  ;  the  opposite,  secondary 
branches  are  abortive  and  reduced  to  smooth,  strong  spines  about 
2  in.  in  length  ;  the  small,  white  tubular  flowers,  which  present  no 
special  attraction,  are  produced  in  short  racemes.  Xiphion  cauoaai- 
oum,  from  the  Caucasus  and  Northern  Persia,  is  a  pretty  dwarf  Iris 
with  yellow  flowers.  A  relation  of  this,  more  curious,  perhaps,  than 
pretty,  but  still  worth  a  place  in  any  flower  border,  is  the  Snake'a- 
head  Iris,  Hermodaotylus  tuberosus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Iris  tuberosa,  from  Southern  Europe ;  the  long,  four.angled,  some- 
what glaucous  leaves  considerably  overtop  the  flowering  stems  with 
their  strange  black  and  green  velvety  flowers.  Musoari  Heldreichi, 
from  Greece,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Grape  Hyacinths ; 
j  ust  the  tips  of  its  short,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  white,  the  remaining 
portions  being  a  most  brilliant  blue.  Primula  viscosa,  a  very  hand- 
some Auricula-like  Primrose,  has  purplish-red  flowers  and  green — 
not  mealy — leaves.  A  variety  of  the  European  Corydalis  tuberosa,with 
its  prettily-cut  leaves  and  bold  white  flowers,  is  very  striking ;  this 
has  long  been  an  inmate  of  our  English  gardens,  as  it  is  recorded  to 
have  been  introduced  in  1596.  Hyosoyamus  orientalis,  from  the 
Caucasus,  is  a  very  desirable  perennial  Henbane,  with  short  stems 
and  lilac-purple  flowers.  Physochlaina  physaloides,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  is  a  near  ally  of  the  last-named,  which  it  much  resembles. 
Both  are  well  worth  growing  because  of  their  flowering  so  early  in 
the  season.  Leuoojum  pulchellum  is  a  pretty  Snowflake,  with  long, 
dark  green,  shining  leaves  and  tall  scapes,  bearing  couples  of  fine 
Snowdrop-like  flowers.  Pritillaria  tenella,  from  Eastern  Europe,  has 
graceful,  narrow,  glaucous  leaves  and  drooping  flowers,  purpliah-red 
on  the  outer  surface,  veined  and  splashed  with  green  and  yellow  on 
the  inner.  F.  glaucescens  has  broader  leaves  and  dull  flowers, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  species.  Anemone 
apennina  is  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Windflowers  for  general  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  thrive  and  freely  produce  ita  charming  blue 
flowers  in  any  soil  or  situation.  Puschkinia  sicula  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  the  pretty  little  P.  acilloides  mentioned  in  last  week's 
*'  Notes  from  Kew  "  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes  and  are 
white,  faintly  veined  with  blue.  With  the  exception  of  the  common 
Daffodil — Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus — and  some  apecies  which  have 
been  previously  noted,  the  only  Narcissi  at  present  in  flower  in  the 
Kew  collection  are  N.  odorua  and  its  variety  Isetua  from  Southern 
Europe. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Acacia  pubesoens  is  a  very  graceful 
Anstrahan  species  with  light  green  bi. pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of 
light  yellow  flowers.  Babiana  stricta,  a  bulbous  Irid  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  a  charming  little  plant  with  lavender-blue  flowers, 
the  basal  portion  of  the  six  floral  leaflets  forming  an  eye  which  is 
two  or  three  shades  deeper  than  the  blue  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower.  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  from  Australia,  is  a  very  pleasing 
member  of  the  Pea  family  ;  ita  alender  stems  are  thickly  covered 
with  its  orange-yellow  flowers.  Gnidia  pinitolia  makes  a  very  pretty 
bush  with  its  slight  stems  clothed  with  small  Pine-like  leaves  and 
terminal  heads  of  yellowish-white,  fragrant  flowers.  Adenandra 
fragrans  makes  a  very  neat  pot  plant ;  its  flowers  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  A.  umbellata  noted  in  The  Garden  a  week  or 
two  ago,  but  their  beautiful  rosy-pink  colour  more  than  makes  np 
for  lack  of  size. 

Stove  Plants. — Rudgea  macrophylla,  a  native  of  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  a  magnificent  Rubiaceons  shrub  with 
large,  leathery,  glossy  leaves,  and  dense,  nearly  globular,  beads  of 
large,  wax-like,  white  flowers ;  it  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  col- 
lection of  choice  stove  plants.  One  of  the  most  desirable  of  stove 
twiners  is  Petrioa  volubilis,  from  Vera  Cruz  ;  the  large  flowers  of  a 
peculiar  purple  colour  are  borne  on  long  graceful  racemes.  For  a 
coloured  plate  of  this  handsocne  shrub,  and  for  full  cultural  details, 
see  The  Gakdex  for  July  14,  1877.  Cyclonema  myricoides  is  a 
pretty  bush  from  Abyssinia ;  ita  blue  aud  white  flowers  are  produced 
in  abandanoe,  but  the  disagreeable  odour  exhaled  by  the   foliage — 


very  similar  to  the  fetid  smell  given  off  by  the  bruised  leaves  of  the 
Hedge  Woundwort  (Staohys  sylvatioa)  of  our  own  woods  and  copses — 
tends  to  confine  this  Verbenaceoua  plant  to  the  botanic  garden.  A 
very  lovely  climber  ia  Bignonia  purpurea,  from  Tropical  America; 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  of  the  large  trumpet-shaped  flowers  ia 
white,  the  other  portion,  and  all  the  limb,  being  suffused  with  rose, 
veined  and  striped  with  reddish-violet.  Burchellia  capensis,  from 
South  Africa,  is  a  neat-habited  little  bush  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  first-named  of  thia  week'a  atove  plants  ;  the  handsome 
scarlet  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  short  branches. 
An  East  Indian  herbaceous  perennial,  Monolophus  elegans,  has  large 
showy  white  and  purple  flowers  borne  on  short  stalks ;  the  leaves 
develop  some  weeks  after  the  flowers  have  withered.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Ginger  family,  and  an  unooramou-looking  and  pretty  plant. 

Orchids. — There  are  but  few  noteworthy  Orchids  this  week 
That  Cypripedium  spectabile,  a  hardy  species  from  North  America 
forces  well  ia  evident  from  the  fine  pan  now  in  flower  at  Kew  ;  the 
light  green  leavea  aet  off  aplendidly  the  large  white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers.  Dendrobium  Jenkinsi  is  a  most  charming  Orchid ;  the 
creeping  stems  and  short  one-leaved  pseudo-bulbs  closely  embrace 
the  piece  of  wood  on  which  it  grows ;  the  large  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  couples  on  rather  long  drooping  atalks.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  D.  lituiflorum  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  D. 
noblle,  and  differs  from  it  in  its  decided  somewhat  trumpet-shaped 
lip  ;  the  coloration  of  both  is  very  aimilar. — f- 


RAISING  CINERARIAS. 
Cinerarias  are  now  in  full  flower.  The  new  strains  originated  by 
Messrs.  Standiah  &  Co.,  Jamea,  and  othera  poaaess  one  or  two  good 
qualities,  viz.,  a  dwarf,  close,  robust  habit,  and  fine,  symmetrical 
heads  of  bloom ;  the  flowers  alao  are  large,  bold,  and  atriking  in 
colour.  Plenty  of  air  is  now  necessary,  except  when  the  wind  is 
cold  ;  then  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  play  directly  on  the  plants.  If 
it  be  in  the  south  or  south-west,  air  may  be  given  abundantly.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  growing  Cinerarias  in  a  close  atmosphere  is, 
that  they  become  drawn  and  infested  with  green  fly ;  and  it  the 
latter  be  allowed  to  make  headway,  the  plants  suffer  materially. 
Shading  from  the  midday  sun  is  also  necessary.  The  plants  may  be 
said  to  delight  in  shade  when  they  are  in  flower.  Water  must  bo 
freely  given  in  drying  weather,  and  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  is  of 
great  advantage  to  them. 

Though  named  Cinerarias  are  still  offered  in  catalogues,  their  cul. 
ture  ia  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Seed  of  good  strains  is 
now  so  generally  sold  that  the  necessity  for  growing  named  varieties, 
in  order  to  have  flowers  of  good  quality,  is  practically  obviated.  By 
careful  seeding  a  batch  of  good  flowers  can  always  be  secured. 
Therefore,  the  grower  should  select  a  few  of  the  beat  varieties 
for  aeod-bearing  purposes,  and  in  doing  this  choose  plants  having  the 
following  points,  viz.,  good  form  and  substance,  robust,  close  growth, 
and  brilliant  colours.  The  best  plan  ia  to  isolate  such  plants,  and,  if 
possible,  cover  them  with  a  netting,  to  cut  them  off  from  bees  and 
other  insects,  which  often  spoil  a  strain ;  some  netting  does  not  ex. 
elude  light  and  air,  and  it  does  not  cost  much.  Then  when  some 
really  good  flowers  are  produced  by  seedling  plants  a  few  can  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings.  The  plan  adopted  is  a  simple  one. 
When  the  seed  is  gathered  the  plants  should  be  set  out  in  a  cool, 
shady  place  on  a  north  aspect,  kept  watered  during  sunshine,  and 
top-dressed  with  some  good  aoil.  In  Jnly  and  August  shoots  will  be 
thrown  up  round  the  base  of  the  flowering-stema,  and  from  theae 
cuttings  can  be  made,  strnck  in  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  then  grown 
on  through  the  autumn  and  winter  to  bloom  in  spring.  Sometimes 
cuttings  are  taken  in  spring,  as  soon  as  young  growths  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stems ;  and  if  these  be  struck  at  once,  and  grown  on 
during  the  summer,  ao  as  not  to  become  pot-bound,  the  plants  will 
flower  in  the  autumn. 

Some  Cineraria  seed  may  now  be  sown  for  a  batch  of  early, 
flowering  plants,  potting  off  and  growing  on  into  size  to  bloom  in 
October.  D. 


Harrison's  New  Mnsk.— This  is  a  deoided  improvement  on  the  old  variety 
and  its  scent  is  equally  strong.  It  makes  an  excellent  vaee  or  basket  plant,  and 
at  this  season  may  be  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,or  by  means  of 
cuttings. — J.  Gboom. 

A  New  Mouse  Trap.— Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  H.  Harris  for  his  description 
and  illustration  (aeo  p. 270)  of  what  he  terms  "an  old  plan  of  catching  mice."  It 
is,  however,  new  to  me,  though  I  thought  I  tnew  most  of  the  best  methods  of 
d  ealing  with  these  most  troublesome  pests.  We  have  never  been  so  pestered 
with  them  as  this  winter,  and  though  no  end  of  figure  4  and  other  traps  have 
been  at  work  for  months,  and  mice  have  been  caught  by  the  score,  more  and  ye** 
mor  6  seem  to  come.  "We  shall  therefore  double  brick  the  place  over  until  an 
end  is  made  of  them, — D.  T.  Fish. 
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TASMANIAN    VEGETATION. 
What  a  happy  provision  of  Nature  it  is  that  attractions  o£  all 
kinds  are  seldom  or  never  combined  in  any  one  place  !     Take, 
for  instance,  the  world-famed  shores  of   the   Mediterranean, 
with  its  Palms,  Orange  gardens,  terraced  Lemon  grounds,  and 
acres  of  Violets,  Eoses,  Tuberoses,  and  Jasmine  ;  its  mountains 
capped  with  snow,  its  bine  waters,  and,  above  all,  its  never- 
dying  historical  and  actual  interest.     If  to  all  this  were  added 
the  wealth  and  gigan- 
tic   stature   of   forest 
trees.     Ferns,     and 
flowering  shrubs  that 
Mount  Wellington  in 
particular,    and    Tas- 
mania   in   general, 
afiQrds,  how  poor  and 
tame,  how  wanting  in 
interest,    would     any 
other  part  of  the  globe 
seem  !    A  feeling  akin 
to  what  has  jnst  been 
expressed      certainly 
comes    uppermost    in 
the  mind  when  visiting 
this    far-off   island, 
where  a  century  ago 
the  white  man  had  not 
yet    set    foot,    whose 
history  is  but  a  record 
of  butchery  of,  or  by, 
the    aborigines,  or    a 
chronicle  of  details  of 
brutalised  convict  life 
in   the    past ;     where 
now  people  and  towns 
are  lew    and    far   be- 
tween ;  where,  instead 
of    hanging    terraced 
gardens,   the    still 
burning     ashes   of    a 
primasval    forest,    set 
on  fire    to    clear   the 
ground,     may     be 
found ;      where    uo 
snowy    peaks    reflect 
the  blue  waters  of  an 
inland  sea,  but,  for  all 
that,    a    place    where 
present     people     and 
prospects  are  as  happy 
and  prospei'ous  as  can 
well  be  found  ;  where 
an   artist    can   find 
never-ending     beauty 
for   his    pencil ;    and 
where     the   botanist 
and  gardener  will  find 
on  the  mountain  sides, 
densely  clad  in  virgin 
forest,  that  slope  down 
to  the  stormy  Antarc- 
tic   seas,    such  ti-ees, 
Feriis,  and  vegetation 
as     were     never    im- 
agined    in    the     Old 

World.       The  accom-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Forest  Tress  ia  Taamaaia. 

panying      engraving, 
from  a    sketch   made 

on   the   spot,  may  serve  in    some  measure   to    indicate   the   , 
majestic    growth  of  the  Tree    Fern    (Dicksonia    antarctica)   i 
when  in  its   native  forest,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  show   1 
the    countless  numbers  of  similar   or  finer  specimens    that   1 
crowd  the  sides  of  each  mountain  valley,  where  some  clear 
stream  leaps  down,buried  perhaps  30  ft. deep  by  prostrate  trunks   | 
of  mighty  trees  fallen  long  ago,  and  now  affording  foothold 
for  Tree   Ferns,  Perns,  and  Filmy  Ferns  of   a  growth  that 
astonishes  anyone  who  has  hitherto  seen  nothing  more  than   ! 


the  puny  attempts  we  can  make  under  glass  in  England  to 
reproduce  their  beauty.  In  such  a  valley  Eucalyptus  trees 
reach  commonly  200  ft.  in  height,  and  sometimes  attain  350  ft., 
with  a  girth  of  only  from  30  ft.  to  10  ft.,  their  smooth  columnar 
trunks,  French  grey  or  pale  apricot  in  colour,  towering 
up  like  pillars  full  100  ft.  to  the  first  branch.  Under 
the  partial  shade  and  shelter  of  such  trees  comes  next 
the      deep     green      Sassafras     tree     (Atherosperma     mos- 

chatal,    which    just 
reaches     the    lowest 
branches    of   the  Eu- 
calyptus with  its  top- 
most spray.     This  is  a 
most  noble  pyramidal 
evergreen    tree,   with 
small     dark-green 
leaves,   and    pretty 
white  flowers,  said  to 
be    confined    to    this 
part  of  the  world,  as 
it   will    not    succeed, 
except   under   similar 
circumstances,     when 
transplanted.   Among 
and     between     these 
trees    comes    next    a 
dense  growth  of  ever- 
green bushes,  such  as 
the  native  Myrtle,with 
its  shining  leaves  and 
upright  growth,  or  the 
beautiful   P  r  o  s  t  a  n- 
thera  Lasianthus,  with 
aromatic-  smelling 
panicles  of  white  and 
lavender  flowers  ;    or 
again     the     native 
Laurel    ( Anopteru  s 
glandulosa),  now  well 
known      in     English 
greenhouses,  with  its 
pinky-white    blossom 
(not  in  bloom  at  this 
time)  and  large  leaves. 
All  these  give  such  a 
dressed  appearance  to 
the     roadside     as    to 
remind  a  spectator  of 
a     well-kept     gentle- 
m  a  n's      pleasure 
ground,  more  particu- 
larly as  there  are  no 
familiar     weeds     to 
destroy    the   illusion. 
Where   the    shade   is 
deepest  and  the  mois- 
ture  greatest,   the 
Dicksonias       actually 
arch  over  the  highroad 
itself,  as  will  be  easily 
undert^tood  when  told 
that   the  fronds   vary 
in  fine  specimens  from 
8  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  length ; 
but  what  is  most  sur- 
prising is  the  quantity 
and  substance  of  the 
fronds,    numbering 
often  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  on  one  head,  and  all  green 
and  rich  in   colour.     The   trunks  seldom   reach   more  than 
15  ft.  in  height  before  the  fronds  begin  to  make  the  head, 
and    they   are  clothed   with    various     Hymenophyllums   and 
climbing   Ferns,   notably  the   ubiquitous   Polypodium    rugu- 
losum.       Feathery  Clematises  hang  in   festoons  from  trunk 
to  trunk,  and  Lomaria   prooera,  with   its   bold,  dark  fronds 
and  bright  red  young  growths,  carpets  the  ground,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Davallia  and   many  other   Ferns,  till  conviction 


(Prom  a  Sketch  by  E.  H.  Woodall.) 
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seizes  the  mind  that  no  beauty  is  so  great  as  that  shown  by- 
Nature,  unassisted  by  any  art  but  that  of  the  road-maker  (for 
without  that  art  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  without  beiug  utterly  lost),  as,  once  in 
the  forest,  vegetation  prevents  all  view.  A  turn  in  the  road 
brings  us  out  into  the  bright  sunshine  as  we  round  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  from  whence  a  view  of  the  sea  is  gained, 
which  runs  far  inland,  up  creeks  which  bear  some  analogy  to 
a  Norwegian  fiord  on  a  small  scale.  Here  an  entirely  fresh 
type  of  vegetation  greets  the  eye,  almost  sated  with  shades  of 
green,  but  rarely  relieved  by  colour,  and  startles  the  most  un- 
observant. An  open,  heathy  space,  covered  with  scarlet,  pink, 
salmon,  and  pure  white  Epacris  in  fullest  beauty,  starred  over 
with  the  delicate  green  parasols  of  Gleiohenia  dicarpa,  a  Fern 
that  delights  in  the  fullest  sunshine  even  on  a  dry  hillside,  is  a 
sight  no  lover  of  flowers  can  ever  forget,  and  which  Tasmania 
boasts  can  be  seen  to  greater  beauty  on  her  shores  than  else- 
where. Here  also  one  of  the  Leptospermums  (Tea  trees  or 
May  Bough,  as  they  are  generally  called)  is  in  great  beauty,  its 
graceful  drooping  sprays  of  white  flowers  and  brown-red  berries 
contrasting  with  the  stiff  and  sturdy  Epacris.  How  strange 
it  seems  that  so  few  of  the  beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  from  this 
cool  island  will  bear  our  English  climate  even  in  the  most  genial 
spots !  Perhaps  it  is  that  our  summers  are  at  times  as  much  too 
hot  for  them  as  our  winters  are  too  cold,  and  the  additional  evil 
of  a  changeable  and  cold  spring  is  the  last  straw  that  crushes 
the  spark  of  life  out  of  many  a  beautiful  shrub  or  plant  that 
should  ere  this  have  been  abundant  in  our  gardens  had  condi- 
tions been  more  favourable.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  sensitive  on 
this  point  much  of  the  vegetation  is  here.  Tree  Ferns,  for 
instance,  do  not  begin  to  grow  until  an  altitude  of  700  ft.  is 
i-eached,  and  at  12i)0  ft.  they  reach  their  fullest  development ; 
below  this  elevation  summer  heat  and  drought  are  too  great  for 
them,  above  it  becomes  too  cold  ;  shrubs  follow  the  same  line, 
as  in  summer  at  an  elevation  of  3000  ft.  the  mountain  is 
enveloped  in  cloud  and  mist  when  the  prevailing  S.W.  wind 
blows,  and  but  few  can  stand  the  cold  and  moisture  that  here 
prevails.  Eucalyptus  Gunni,  a  Gum  tree  that  reaches  a  height 
of  70  ft.,  grows  under  these  conditions,  and  at  a  still  greater 
elevation  is  replaced  by  Eucalyptus  coriacea,  a  very  distinct 
small  tree,  so  these  two  species  should  be  able  to  withstand 
anything  but  the  damp  cold  of  low-lying  sites  in  England.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  so  much  praise  has  been  lavished  on  Eucalyp- 
tus globulus,  which  can  never  make  a  fine  tree  in  our  climate. 
It  grows  here  in  warm  and  sheltered  valleys  where  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  rainfall  very  small ;  it  also  makes  much  of  its 
growth  in  the  rainy  winter  season,  a  fact  that  explains  its  un- 
satisfaotoriness  with  ns.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
grows  the  AVaratah  (Telopea  truncata),  whose  flower  is  so  prized 
by  Tasmanian  belles  that  it  is  disappearing  somewhat  rapidly. 
A  straggling  shrub,  it  nestles  among  the  great  boulders  that 
cover  the  "  Col  "  leading  to  the  highest  point,  and  flowers  at 
Christmas,  when  it  is  sought  after  by  all.  Too  late  to  see  it  in 
flower  myself,  report  says  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Telopea 
speoiosissima  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  and  if  ever  successfully 
introduced  into  this  country  would  well  repay  any  efl:orts  made 
to  establish  it  on  rockwork.  So  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  China-Japan  flora,  that  many  beautiful  plants  may  still 
be  in  store  for  us  from  our  own  colonies.        E.  H.  Woodall. 
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Koad  Making. — Herr  Weber,  of  Hummel- Radeck,  near  Lubben  (Prussia), 
ia  reported  to  have  constructed  a  simple  machine  for  levelling  roads,  which 
for  working  requires  only  two  horses,  a  driver,  and  a  labourer,  and  renders  it 
possible  to  make  such  improvements  in  a  road  in  a  short  time  aa  could  other. 
■wise  be  accomplished  only  by  fifty  or  sixty  workmen.  The  machine  works 
equally  well  upon  gravel  or  clay  soil,  and  its  cost  is  only  forty-live  marks 
(shilUngs) .  The  whole  machine  works  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
carpenter's  plane  does  upon  wood. 

A  Relic  of  the  Temple.— ArchKologists  have  much  deplored  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  venerable  tree  which  for  ages  occupied  a  prominent  place 

the  garden  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  about  which  there  are  many  interest- 
in/  traditions.  Among  these  is  one  that  the  tree  was  a  favourite  tryste  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  We  are  informed  that  its  timbers  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  cabinet  of  antique  pattern,  which  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  art  treasures  In  the  corridor  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  The 
old  tree  was  removed  at  the  time  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  Plowden  Buildings,  facing  the  Embankment. 


APPLE  TREES  PROM  CUTTINGS. 
This  mode  of  propagation  is  never  likely  to  supersede  the  one 
now  commonly  practised  of  grafting  on  a  vigorous,  free-grow- 
ing stock  when  large,  fully-developed  trees  are  required ;  but 
the  plan  might  be  usefully  employed  for  producing  free-bearing 
trees  of  a  limited  size  for  small  gardens.  Its  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  the  wonderfully  dense,  fibrous  root  growth  which  stout 
cuttings  of  well- ripened  branches  produce.  I  have  lately  lifted 
a  number  of  little  fruit-bearing  trees,  raised  from  cuttings 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  thick,  mop-like  tufts  of 
roots  close  to  the  surface  fully  explain  tlieir  early  and  free- 
bearing  habit,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
annual  growth  which  they  make.  Some  kinds  of  Apples,  espe- 
cially the  Codlins,  may  be  increased  from  cuttings  with  the 
greatest  certainty ;  and,  as  these  varieties  are  known  to  be  good 
bearers  everywhere,  and  have  a  hardy,  vigorous  constitution, 
my  impression  is  that  they  will  make  excellent  stocks 
on  which  to  graft.  Of  course  this  grafting  upon  stocks 
raised  from  cuttings  will  have  a  dwarfing  effect,  but  such  trees 
will  be  useful  for  planting  on  bad  fruit-growing  soils.  Anyone 
who  has  a  large  ovei-grown  tree  or  two  of  the  Codlin  varieties 
— I  have  I'ooted  other  kinds,  but  the  Codlins  are  the  best  for 
the  purpose  I  have  suggested — may  spare  any  number  of  cut- 
tings without  doing  much  injury  to  the  tree.  The  best  branches 
for  this  purpose  are  those  about  J  in.  or  a  little  more  in 
diameter,  and  they  should  be  cut  ofl:  just  under  a  joint.  Larger 
pieces  will  root  equally  well,  but  they  are  hardly  so  well 
adapted  for  stocks,  although  they  soon  make  little  fruitful 
trees.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  to  take  off  the  cuttings,  as 
during  the  winter  the  wound  undergoes  the  necessary  healing 
and  callusiug,  and  is  ready  in  spring  to  push  forth  i-oots  before 
the  increased  tempei'ature  starts  the  buds  into  growth.  If  the 
cuttings  be  not  taken  off  till  spring  the  only  chance  of  rooting 
them  is  to  plant  them  in  a  shady,  moist  border.  H. 


PERFECT   FERTILISATION    NEEDED   IN  FORCING 

STRAWBERRIES. 
It  has  been  stated  that  a  high  temperature  so  acts  upon  the  fructi. 
fying  organs  o£  the  Strawberry  aa  to  render  them  powerless  for  their 
allotted  task,  and  that,  consequently,  though  to  all  appearanoe  the 
flowers  are  right  enough,  they  produce  nothing  in  the  way  of  fruit — 
only  mere  "  tufts  of  abortions."  This  explanation,  of  course,  means 
that,  if  we  are  to  have  crops  of  Strawberries,  we  must  practise  low 
temperatures  while  the  flowers  are  setting  ;  and  the  figure  usually 
reoommended  by  writers  is  from  50^  or  from  55°  to  60°  day  and  night 
respectively,  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling,  after  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  who  bases  his  instructions  upon  Lindley's  "  Theory," 
it  may  be  raised  to  65°  towards  the  ripening  period,  and  oooasionally 
to  75°  by  sun-heat.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Strawberries  could  not 
be  ripened  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  time  by  such  slow  treat- 
ment, though  we  admit  that,  if  these  temperatures  were  much 
exceeded,  the  results  aa  regards  the  setting  of  the  fruit  would  be 
simply  "  tufts  of  abortions,"  unless  artificial  fertilisation  was  resorted 
to.  Provided  the  flowers  are  gone  over  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil 
about  twice  a  week,  the  Strawberry  may  safely  be  subjected  to  a 
night  temperature  of  from  60°  to  75°  or  80°  by  day  when  in  flower, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  have,  indeed,  set  the 
fruit  of  every  successive  batch  in  a  position  where  the  night  tempe. 
rature  waa  as  often  above  60°  aa  below  it,  and  the  day  temperature 
proportionately  high.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  I  first 
satisfied  mjself  that  artificial  fertilisation  is  a  necessity,  when 
the  plants  were  subjected  to  an  unusually  high  temperature,  by 
actual  experiment.  On  different  occasions  part  of  a  shelf  of  plants  waa 
left  unfertilised,  and  they,  as  a  rule,  produced  no  fruit,  or  if  they  did, 
they  were  but  few,  and  always  deformed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Strawberry  does  not,  properly  speaking,  consist  of  one 
fruit,  but  many.  Every  perfect  pip  of  a  Strawberry  contains  a  seed, 
and  must  be  fertilised  separately.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  pip,  like 
the  pip  of  a  Pine-apple,  goes  blind,  and  the  result  is  a  small  deformed 
fruit,  just  according  to  the  number  of  pips  that  have  missed  fertilisa- 
tion. The  camel's-hair  pencil,  if  used  intelligently,  insures  the 
fertilisation  of  the  whole  ball,  and  an  even,  large,  and  well-swelled 
fruit  is  the  result.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  flowers  should  be 
gone  over  two  or  three  timea  a  week,  particularly  in  dull  weather 
when  the  ventilation  is  reduced.  The  work  should  be  done  early  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  pollen  is  dry.    The  brush  should  have  a 
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broad  point,  and  each  fresh  flower  should  get  a  touoh  with  it  over  the 
yellow  ball  of  statnena.  The  brush  soon  gathers  abundance  of  pollen, 
and  if  kept  dry  will  do  its  work  well  j  and  going  over  a  hundred  or 
two  of  plants  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  labour 
is  nothing  to  speak  of.  We  have  never  omitted  the  practice  once 
for  many  years,  and  have  never  missed  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  though 
we  have  always  subjected  our  plants  to  a  temperature  10°  or  more 
higher  than  is  recommended  at  the  setting  period.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  some  three  hundred  plants  all  set  and  swelling  fine  even 
fruit,  among  which  not  a  sterile  plant  has  been  found  that  produced 
flowers. — "  Field." 


LATE    PEARS. 
Few  Bngliah.grown  Pears  are  fit  for  dessert  longer  than  the  month  of 
March,  though  there  are  several  varieties  which  'keep  well,  and  are 


Fig.  1.— Prmce  Albeit. 


excellent  for  culinary  purposes  till  quite  the  end  of  May.  Amongst 
them,  Prince  Albert  (fig.  1)  is  a  good  late  kind  for  this  purpose. 
After  a  very  hot  autumn,  I  have  known  it  passable  as  a  dessert  fruit ; 


Fig.  2.— Bon  ChnStien  d'Hiver. 

but  it  should  not  be  planted  with  this  view,  as  the  flesh,  though 
juicy,  is  coarse,  It  is  a  handsome-looking  fruit,  and  will  keep  wel 
till  May.     The  tree  is  _'a  free  grower,  and  unusually  fruitful.     Bon 


Fig.  d. — beurre  Bretonneau. 


Chretien  d'Hiver  (fig.  2)  is  one  of  the  few  late  Pears  that  are  good 
either  for  dessert  or  for  culinary  purposes ;  it  is  equally  prolific  as 
the  preceding,  and  will  keep  in  good  condition  till  April.  To  do  it 
justice  it  should  be  grown  on  a  south  or  west  wall,  and  may  then  be 


depended  on  as  a  late  dessert  fruit  of  good  quality,  with  size  and 
fine  appearance  combined.  Usually  the  fruit  is  more  perfectly  pyri. 
form,  and  sometimes  more  uneven  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Beurre  Bretonneau  (fig.  3)  is  one  of  the  latest  of  all  late  Pears, 
keeping  sometimes  till  midsummer,  and  generally  till  May ;  when  it 
ripens  well,  which  is  only  after  a  hot  summer  and  autumn,  it  is 
first-rate  for  table,  but  it  is  so  uncertain  that  it  should  only  be  grown 
in  the  largest  collections,  as  when  it  doe3  not  ripen  it  is  hard  and 
woody,  and  not  even  fit  for  stewing.  The  following  are  also  amongst 
the  beat  late  Pears,  viz.,  Besi  Mai,  March  Bergamotte,  and  Maria 
Guisse.  W.  W.  H. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  FRUIT  TREES  IN  POTS. 
M.  FiKMiN  Chappslwee,  of  the  Avenue  Daumesuil,  Paris,  having  at 
recent  exhibitions  shown  some  excellent  specimens  of  the  Doyenne 
d'Hiver  Pear  grown  on  an  unwalled  piece  of  ground,  the  French 
Societe  Centrale  d'Horticulture  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  method  of  culture  adopted  by  him.  The  results  of  their 
labours  are  published  in  the  December  number  of  the  journal  of  the 
Society,  from  which  are  extracted  the  following  details: — The  Commia. 
siou  visited  M.  Chappellier's  establishment  at  various  times  from  the 
beginning  of  December,  1876,  to  October,  1877.  On  their  first  visit 
the  members  of  the  Commission  were  struck  with  the  peculiar 
appeai'ance  of  M.  Chappellier's  garden.  They  looked  in  vain  for 
Pear  trees  grown  aa  espaliers,  palmettos,  pyramids,  or  spindles  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  fruit  trees  were  absent.  The  whole  of 
the  ground  was  divided  into  squares  planted  with  trees  trained  in  the 
spiral  cordon  form,  some  in  the  ground  and  others  in  pots.  It  was 
these  latter  to  which  the  Commission  more  especially  directed  their 
attention.  The  trees  planted  in  the  ground  were  in  lines  6  ft.  6  in. 
apart,  and  were  uniformly  6  ft.  6  in.  in  height.  Those  in  pots  were 
no  more  than  3  ft.  3  in.  high,  but,  on  account  of  being  trained 
spirally,  their  single  central  stem  was  6  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  those  of 
the  trees  planted  in  the  ground  being  13  ft.  in  length.  This  low  form 
has  the  advantage  of  facilitating  every  operation  connected  with  the 
trees.  They  can  also  be  more  readily  sheltered  from  the  cold  when 
it  is  found  advisable.  The  Pear  trees  in  pots  were  prepared  for  paas. 
ing  through  the  winter.  Some  of  these  were  arranged  in  squares  of 
twenty-five,  the  pots  touching  each  other,  and  surrounded  by  boards 
forming  a  kind  of  box  about  18  in.  high,  something  like  a  garden 
frame,  and  filled  with  dead  leaves,  which  entirely  covered  the 
pots,  filling  up  all  vacant  spaces.  At  the  angles  of  the  box 
were  four  uprights,  joined  to  each  other  by  croaa  piecea,  which 
reated  on  and  were  faatened  to  the  iron  wire  apirala  to  which 
the  treea  were  trained.  This  framework  was  shortly  to  be 
covered  with  straw  mats  or  cloth,  to  act  as  a  shelter  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  Others,  again,  had  been  taken  out  of 
their  pots  and  arranged  in  squares,  and  their  roota  covered  with 
earth.  They  would  remain  thua  "  laid  in  by  the  heels  "  until  the  end 
of  the  winter,  when  they  would  be  re-potted.'  The  whole  of  the 
trees  had  been  pruned,  and  the  raw  surfaces  covered  with  compo. 
sition.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  trees,  which  were  three  years  old, 
had  their  bases  covered  with  fruit  buds.  In  the  middle  of  April  the 
Commission  paid  a  second  visit  to  M.  Chappellier's  garden,  and  found 
all  the  trees  in  pots  in  full  bloom.  The  planks  and  leaves  which  had 
sheltered  them  during  the  winter  had  been  removed,  but  the  frame, 
work,  which  has  already  been  described,  still  bore  the  necessary 
sheltering  materials.  On  the  top  rested  a  light  frame,  on  which  was 
stretched  a  piece  of  calico,  another  piece,  about  IJ  ft.  deep,  hanging 
from  the  horizontal  pieces  of  the  framework,  and  entirely  surrounding 
the'square  like  the  top  vallance  of  an  old-fashioned  four. post  bedstead. 
These  different  coverings  are  very  simple  in  character,  and  can  be 
taken  away  or  replaced  with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity.  The 
third  visit  took  place  on  August  18,  at  which  period  the  Pears  had 
attained  their  full  size.  The  trees  in  pota  bore  an  average  of  seven 
Pears  each,  mostly  of  excellent  quality.  The  whole  of  the  fruit, 
especially  the  Doyenne  d'Hiver,  looked  very  healthy,  and  were  with, 
out  specks  or  other  blemishes.  Amongst  trees  in  pots  the  varieties 
singled  out  for  high  approval  were  a  Pasae  Colmar  with  10 
fruita  ;  a  Baronne  de  Mello  with  9  j  a  Beurre  Die!  with  10,  of  excel, 
lent  quality ;  and  a  group  of  10  Doyenne  d'Hiver,  bearing  alto, 
gether  72  fruits.  The  whole  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  grown  in  pots, 
as  well  as  the  trees  themselves,  were  much  finer  than  those  grown  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  same  garden,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  and  trained  in  the  same  spiral  form. 
The  fourth  and  last  visit  of  the  Commission  was  paid  on  the  6th  of 
Oct.,  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  that  the  fruit  which  was  i  eady 
for  gathering  was  in  perfectly  good  condition.  For  this  mode  of 
culture  M.  Cbappellier  uses  pots  of  16  in.  in  diameter,  pierced  with 
five  holes  at  the  bottom,  and  containing  about  1-50  cubic  in.  of  soil 
composed  of  good  garden  mould  and  rotten  manure  well  sifted.  Dur. 
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ing  the  snoimer  the  bases  of  the  trees  are  surrounded  by  straw  to  keep 
them  cool  and  damp.  Two  waterings  of  liquid. manure  are  given 
during  the  season,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  pints  to  each  pot,  water, 
ings  with  plain  water  being  given  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
liquid  manure  used  by  M.  Chappellier  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
night  soil  mixed  with  four  parts  of  water.  The  cost  of  the  pots  is 
23.  in  Paris,  and  the  training  wires  are  about  Is.  a  piece.  The  cost  of 
the  trees  and  the  expense  of  attending  to  them  is  not  mentioned. 
For  tying  the  young  trees  to  the  wire  cordons  woollen  list,  torn  in  two, 
is  nsed,  so  that  the  young  shoots  may  take  the  spiral  form.  Later  on 
the  list  is  replaced  by  Willow  bark  in  the  usual  way.  The  pots  are 
not  sunk  in  the  ground,  bat  simply  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
of  the  garden,  which  should  be  properly  prepared  and  manured  in  case 
the  young  rootlets  should  push  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  in  search  of  additional  nourishment.  Every  year  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  the  trees  are  taken  out  of  their  pots,  the  ball  of  earth 
gently  shak3n,  and  the  space  which  was  occupied  in  the  pot  by  the 
earth  thus  got  rid  of  filled  up  with  fresh  mould  prepared  as  above 
directed.  The  fruit  grower  must  not  wait  until  the  stem  has  grown 
beyond  the  spiral  cordon,  but  must  out  back  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary. 
The  Commission  sums  up  by  giving  its  opinion  that  the  method  of 
culture  adopted  by  M.  Chappellier  is  a  good  one,  and  has  been  intel. 
llgently  carried  out,  and  that  the  different  operations  of  pruning, 
pinching  back,  &o.,  are  performed  with  so  much  care,  that  a  similar 
good  result  may  be  looked  for  at  the  end  of  the  present  and  every 
other  year.  For  growing  fruit  commercially,  or  fur  homo  use  on  a 
large  scale,  this  mode  of  cultivation  would  of  course  be  rejected  iu 
favour  of  the  ordinary  system  of  open  ground  orchards,  but  it  ought 
to  be  of  great  use  to  a  large  number  of  amateurs,  who  are  often  pre. 
vented  from  growing  fine  kinds  of  Pears  either  through  the  ground 
at  their  disposal  not  being  suited  for  the  purpose,  or  through  not 
having  sufficient  room  to  grow  trees  as  espaliers.  By  following  this 
system  of  culture  in  pots,  it  will  be  easy  to  grow  fruit  without  any 
garden,  aa  a  flat  roof  or  even  a  paved  courtyard  may  be  used. 

C.  W.  Qui.Y. 


Scarcity  of  Pear  Blossoms  this  Season. — Is  this  general  or 
only  local  ?  I  ehonld  like  to  have  the  opinions  of  your  correspondents 
on  this  point.  Last  year  we  had  a  good  bloom  cruelly  wrecked. 
This  season  we  have  the  thinnest  bloom,  especially  on  pyiamids,that 
I  have  seen  for  many  years.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
it ;  true,  the  summer  was  wet,  but  I  have  seen  seasons  equally  wet, 
and  perhaps  colder,  succeeded  by  a  fair  bloom,  as  regards  Pears. 
Apples  promise  well,  not,  however,  an  extraordinary  crop,  but  a  good 
medium  one,  which  is  far  more  satisfactory,  as  little  thinning  will  be 
needed,  and  the  fruit  is  always  finer  on  trees  not  over. burdened. 
However,  this  may  seem  somewhat  like  counting  our  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched,  for  March,  April,  and  May  frosts  may  yet  blight 
all  our  Apple  prospects.  They  are,  however,  late,  and  have  a  good 
chance  of  escaping;  but  aa  for  Pears,  their  fate  ia  aealed  already. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 

Espalier  Apple  Buds  Killed  on  Galvanized  Wire.— I 
have  had  trained  on  galvanised  wire  espaliers  for  five  years  some  good 
growing  sons  of  Apples  ;  at  least,  they  do  very  well  indeed  on  a 
wooden  espalier  within  ten  paces  of  the  galvanised  wire,  and  the 
same  sorts  do  equally  well  as  standards.  I  have  watched  these  trees 
very  closely,  and  the  selection  was  carefully  made  when  purchased  as 
regards  healthy  clean  trees.  They  did  well  after  being  planted,  but 
every  spring  since  I  have  had  whole  branches  to  cutout,  as  their  buds 
were  all  dead.  I  had  them  lifted  in  November, "1876,  and  replanted 
in  good  fresh  loam,  adding  some  i  in.  bones,  but  no  improvement  has 
been  made.  The  buds  all  seem  to  die,  and  I  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wire,  being  a  conductor  of  lightning,  has  killed  the 
buds.  I  should,  however,  like  to  have  the  experience  of  others  on 
this  point. — D.  Lamond,  Arthurstone,  N.ll. 

The  Mume  of  Japan  (Prnnua  Mume). — This,  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  a  few  botanical  gardens,  bears  fruit  in  abundance  and 
of  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  species  which  otight  to  be  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  fruit,  but  because  of  its  ornamental  appearance 
as  a  shrub.  Its  foliage  is  large  and  abundant,  and  is  borne  on  long 
pendent  branches,  which  flower  profusely,  besides  which  it  has  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  very  hardy.  The  Mume  is 
generally  eaten  in  a  cooked  state  in  the  far  East,  where  it  is  greatly 
relished.  Its  kernel  closely  resembles  that  of  an  Apricot ;  in  fact, 
as  a  fruit,  it  is  half-way  between  an  Apricot  and  a  Plum  in  most  of 
its  characteristics.  In  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's  "  Flora  Japonica  "  we 
find  a  plate  which  represents  Prunus  Mume  with  a  round,  speckled 
fruit,  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Plum,  with  rose-coloured  flowers 
in  one  variety,  and  white  ones  in  another.  Possibly  the  latter  is  a 
wild  variety,  M.  Lavallee  exhibited  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  the  other  day,  a  good  figure  of  it  which  had  been  drawn 


from  a  specimen  grown  in  his  arboretum,  which  differed  in  many 
respects  from  the  one  in  the  "  Flora  Japonica."  M.  Hediard 
mentioned  that  he  often  received  consignments  of  Kaki  Plums  iu 
connection  with  his  business  as  a  foreign  fruit  merchant,  and  that 
they  were  greatly  sought  after  by  Creoles  residing  in  Paris. — 0.  W. 
QuiN. 

The  Fight  for  Fruit. — March  has  now  (23rd)  set  in  in  earnest. 
This  morning  the  thermometer  registered  from  9°  to  14°  of  frost, 
according  to  locality  and  altitude.  The  frost  was  accompanied  by  a 
biting  north-west  wind,  that  made  the  air  more  like  December  than 
the  latter  end  of  March.  To-night  the  frost  threatens  to  be  still 
more  severe,  with  the  wind  iu  the  same  quarter.  Apricots  on  walla 
have  been  iu  full  flower  for  a  week.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  more 
than  half  open,  and  a  few  Plums  are  wholly  expanded.  Apples  and 
Cherries  are  quite  closed,  the  bads  having  as  yet  moved  but  little. 
Pears,  alike  on  walls  and  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  standards,  are 
in  a  dangerous  condition,  though  no  buds  are  open.  In  addition  to 
portable  glass  and  wooden  copings,  we  have  half  smothered  our  walla 
with  boughs,  aud  also  tied  quantities  of  these  over  all  onr  Pear  blos- 
soms. From  the  copings  all  the  nets  in  the  place  have  also  been  sus- 
pended, and  should  the  cold  increase  every  mat  and  yard  of  bunting 
will  also  be  called  into  requisition.  Still,  should  the  cold  continue 
long  or  increase  a  few  degress,  the  chances  are  terribly  against  the 
cultivator.  March  severities  of  late  years  are  provokingly  prone  to 
run  into  and  through  May.  I  have  known  blankets  taken  off  the  bed 
to  save  a  crop  of  Cucumbers.  Possibly  all  our  blankets  could  hardly 
insure  a  good  crop  of  wall  fruit  this  year.  Those  who  were  wholly 
unpreparel  for  the  frost  of  last  night  have  already  lost  their  Apri. 
cots,  and  have  had  their  Peaches  severely  thinned.  Neither  of  these 
crops  will  bear  10'  of  frost  when  in  flower.  Unless  our  winters  and 
springs  revert  to  their  original  character  all  cnr  supeiior  stone  fruit 
will  have  to  be  grown  under  glass  and  our  open  walls  devoted  to 
Pears,  and  these  will  also  need  protection  to  carry  them  through  the 
severities  of  spring  frosts. — D.  T.  Fish,  Hardmcke  House,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Best  Baking  Pear. — I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  (see  p.  253)  that  the 
Catillac  is  the  best  baking;  Pear.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  is  by  far  the  greater 
favoarite.  True,  it  needs  a  wall  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to  grow  it  to 
perfection,  while  the  Catillac  succeeds  well  as  a  pyramid  or  a  bush.  But  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  St.  Germain  are  unrivalled,  'rhe  custom,  however,  of 
using  the  finer  dessert  Pears  for  stewing  is  so  rapidly  extending,  that  stewirg 
Pears  of  any  kind  are  less  grown  than  they  used  to  be. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Painting  Fruit  Trees. — Many  advocate  the  use  of  whitewash  upon  fruit 
trees.  Several  are  convinced  that  it  will  prevent  and  even  cure  Pear  blight, 
but  many  object  to  whitewashing  trees  because  it  renders  them  unsightly.  This 
need  not  be.  A  certain  quantity  of  lamp-black  and  red  mineral  paint-powder 
may  be  mixed  with  the  whitewash,  imitating  the  colour  of  the  hark  so  closely 
that  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  trees  have  been  washed 
at  all. — "Moore's  Rural." 

Fruit  Tree  Protection. — A  correspondent  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Record"  recommends  the  following  plan  for  protecting  the  bloom  of 
Peach,  Apricot,  and  Nectarine  trees  from  spring  frosts; — Procure  some 
paling  wire,  cut  it  into  lengths  of  10  in.,  drive  them  into  the  wall  beneath 
the  coping  3  ft.  apart,  and  5  ft.  lower  down  drive  another  row  the  same 
distance  apart.  Then  procure  a  quantity  of  Spruce  Fir  branches  of  the 
required  length,  and  well  furnished  with  leaves.  Hang  them  on  the 
wires  top  down.  They  will  lie  close  to  the  wall  and  efTectually  protect 
the  bloom  and  young  fruit  from  frost.  They  should  be  hung  on  every  night 
when  there  is  appearance  of  frost,  and  taken  off  in  the  morning,  except 
the  weather  is  severe,  when  they  may  remain  on  while  the  frost  con. 
tinues. 

The  Best  Peaches. — The  varieties  of  new  Peaches  of  American  and 
English  origin  have  become  so  numerous,  that  amateurs  and  others  who 
cannot  test  them  as  they  appear,  and  yet  wish  to  secure  a  selection  of  the 
very  best,  will  do  well  to  add  the  fine  early  melting  A  Beo  Peach  to  their 
stock.  The  tree  is  hardy,  a  good  grower,  very  prolific,  and  one  of  the  finest 
aud  best  for  forcing,  as  it  ripens  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne.  Flowers  large  ;  fruit  equal  in  size,colour,  aud  quality  to 
Royal  George,  which  it  resembles,  except  in  point  of  earliness  and  freedom 
from  mildew.  I  have  grown  it  in  an  early  house,  also  as  a  pot-tree,  and 
on  walls,  since  18C0,  and  although  I  have  tested  many  of  the  new  varieties 
of  more  recent  introduction,  I  still  look  upon  this  fine  Peach  as  one  of  the 
best,  either  for  general  use  or  exhibition.  It  wUl  probably  be  useful  to 
many  fruit  growers  if  I  here  add  a  list  of  eighteen  of  the  very  best  early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties :— Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale's  Early, 
A  Beo,  Dr.  Hogg,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Crimson  Galande.  Mid-season 
varieties.— Alexandra  Noblesse,  Dymond,  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  Tiolette 
Hative,  and  Bellegarde.  Late  varieties. — Belle  Bauee,  Barrington,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Stirling  Castle,  Nectarine  Peach,  'Walburton  Admirable. 
Crawford's  Early  is  large,  handsome,  fine  for  exhibition,  and  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  yellow-fleshed  section.— W.  Coleman,  in  "Florist." 
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FUCHSIAS  ON  OLD  WALLS. 
ALTnouGH  we  have  not  such  fine  specimens  of  Fuchsia  Eic- 
cartoni  in  this  neighbourhood  as  the  Knight  of  Kerry 
possesses  in  Ireland  (see  p.  327,  Vol.  X.),  j'et  -n-ith  us  this 
variety  of  Fuchsia  is  perfectly  at  homo  as  a  deciduous  shrub 
in  the  open  air,  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  frequently  reaching 
10  ft.  high,  with  stems  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter.  The 
accompanying  sketch  shows  a  remarkable  plant  of  this  Fuchsia 
growing  on  the  top  of  an  old  garden  wall.  It  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  measures  6  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  through.  The  wall, 
which  is  built  of  stone,  is  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  and  7  ft.  4  in.  above 
the  ground  on  one  side,  and  8  ft.  6  in.  on  the  other.  The 
plant  has  been  growing  in  its  present  situation,  uninjured  by 
frost,  for  at  least  ten  years.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling, 
as  no  one  is  known  to  have  planted  it  there.    The  modern 
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Fuchsia  on  aa  old  wall. 

races  of  Fuchsias  do  not  appear  to  be  so  hai'dy  as  Riccartoni, 
although  many  varieties  with  us  make  considerable  wood,  the 
tips  only  being  liable  to  be  cut  back  by  frost. 

Falmouth.  J.  D.  Mitchell. 


ASTERS  IN  MASSES. 
Amons  the  many  annuals  now  in  cultivation  Asters  stand  pre- 
eminent, and,  when  well  grown  and  cared  for,  do  more,  at  a 
small  cost,  in  rendering  a  garden  gay  and  effective  during 
summer  and  autumn  than  any  other  plant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  To  see  Asters  in  their  full  beauty,  however,  they 
must  be  grown  in  masses  of  mixed  colours — a  way  in  which 
they  show  themselves  off  to  great  advantage,  and  produce  a 
most  striking  effect.  This  being  the  case,  the  best  way  is  to 
grow  them  in  beds,  and  as  the  season  will  soon  have  arrived 
for  sowing  and  planting  them  out,  it  is  high  time  these  were 
being  prepared.  Asters  like  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  it  is  only 
under  such  conditions  that  really  fine  flowers  can  be  obtained 
and  the  plants  induced  to  hold  out  should  dry  weather  set  in. 
Planted  in  the  ordinary  way  they  are  mere  weeds  compared 
with  such  as  are  well  fed  and  can  get  their  roots  deep  down  in 
search  of  moisture ;  and  when  they  can  do  this,  the  hotter  the 
weather  is  the  better  it  suits  them.  Confined  to  the  top 
shallow  crust  of  earth,  they  are  soon  dried  up  and  the  blooms 
starved,  and  this  is  why  we  so  frequently  see  the  poor,  puny 
plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  borders,  where,  instead  of  being 
able  to  grow  and  develop  themselves,  all  they  can  do  is  to 
struggle  on  for  existence.  I  find  the  best  way  to  manage  them 
is  to  dig  and  cast  off  the  top   spit  to  one  side  handy  to  he 


returned  to  its  place  again,  and  then  trench  or  break  np  the 
soil  below,  working  in  with  it  at  the  same  time  plenty  of  short, 
decomposed  manure,  which  will  have  the  double  effect  of 
attracting  the  roots  and  affording  them  ample  assistance  just 
as  they  most  require  it,  when  expanding  and  perfecting  their 
bloom.  Trenching,  as  usually  done,  brings  the  crude  earth  to 
the  surface  and  buries  that  which  has  been  exposed  to  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  the  atmosphere — a  fact  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  takes  years  to  get  in  the  condition  in 
which  plants  will  lay  hold  of  it  and  start  away  freely.  In 
very  light  dry  soils,  a  few  barrowloads  of  clay  chopped  up 
finely  and  mixed  well  in  has  a  capital  and  lasting  effect  on  all 
future  crops,  and  will  do  more  in  producing  fine  Asters  than 
any  other  help  that  can  be  afforded.  The  thing  to  aim  at  is  to 
keep  the  bottom  cool  and  moist,  and,  this  done,  all  else  is  clear 
sailing,  as  then,  if  the  weather  is  anything  like  favourable,  the 
plants  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

When  grown  in  groups  of  three  in  a  border,  similar  prepar- 
ations are  required,  or  the  roots  of  other  plants  already  in 
possession  are  sure  to  rob  them  and  cut  short  their  beauty 
long  before  the  autumn  sets  in.  Asters,  like  most  other 
flowers,  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  both  in  size  and 
general  appearance,  and  are  now  so  large  and  beautifully 
symmetrical  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  few  years 
ago  they  much  resembled  the  wild  Chrysanthemum  leucanthe- 
mum,  or  the  common  form  of  Pyrethrum,  having  only  a  single 
row  of  petals  around  the  outer  part  of  the  flower,  while  those 
of  the  present  day  have  layer  on  layer,  and  so  perfectly 
arranged  that  they  are  faultless  in  shape,  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  colours  imaginable.  The  best  of  the  many  varieties 
now  grown  is  the  Victoria,  which  has  large  globular  flowers 
borne  on  stout  branching  stems  that  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  with  but  slight  extra  support.  Next  to  these  in  point  of 
beauty,  or  quite  equal  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  many,  are  the 
French  PEeony-flowered,  which  are  almost  as  round  as  a  ball, 
and  have  elegantly-reflexed  petals  that  give  them  a  richly 
finished  appearance.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
above  two  kinds,  as  they  are  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  every 
respect ;  but  it  plants  of  less  height  are  required,  there  are 
the  Dwarf  Bouquet,  which  only  grow  to  about  6  in.  or  so,  and 
are  very  suitable  for  small  beds  or  pot  culture.  The  so-called 
German  Asters  are  stiff  and  formal-looking,as  the  flowers  appear 
as  if  clipped  into  shape  ;  but  for  all  this  they  are  favourites 
with  many,  and  are  certainly  very  rich  and  varied  in  colour. 

There  is  a  general  idea  that  Asters  to  be  good  must  be  raised 
from  imported  seed,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  for,  if  care  be  taken 
in  selecting  the  best  to  save  from,  English-grown  seed  is  in  every 
respect  equally  good.  Continental  growers  certainly  have 
the  advantage  in  point  of  climate,  as  it  often  occurs  that  wet 
spoils  the  whole  in  a  few  days,  and  to  get  well-ripened  seed 
requires  a  flne  autumn,  unless  the  plants  are  raised  and  got 
out  unusually  early.  Being  so  exceedingly  useful  for  cut 
bloom  and  for  greenhouse  or  other  decorative  purposes,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  grow  a  few  in  large  pots,  as  then  they  may  be 
had  much  later  after  fogs  and  damp  nights  have  destroyed 
those  out-of-doors.  When  required  for  such  uses,  the  end  of 
April  is  quite  time  enough  to  sow,  and  this  should  be  done 
under  handlights,  or  in  pans  of  light  rich  soil,  and  then 
covered  with  pieces  of  glass  and  stood  in  a  cold  frame  in  the 
shade  till  they  germinate.  To  have  fine  masses  they  are  best 
grown  three  in  an  8in.  pot,  in  which  they  should  be  placed 
triangularly  a  little  way  from  the  sides.  A  rich  compost, 
consisting  principally  of  loam  and  old  hotbed  manure,  is  the 
proper  thing  for  them,  and  in  this  they  should  be  potted  sorne- 
what  firmly  and  then  plunged  in  coal-ashes  or  other  material 
in  an  open  sunny  spot  till  they  begin  to  show  fiower,  when  it 
will  be  time  to  remove  them  under  cover  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame. 
Being  gross  feeders,  they  will  take  and  enjoy  plenty  of  manure 
water  if  properly  diluted  before  it  is  used.  For  growing  in 
beds,  seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  if  it  can  be  afforded  a 
very  gentle  heat,  it  will  germinate  the  more  readily,  but 
directly  they  are  up  they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  with 
plenty  of  air,  in  order  to  get  thera  strong  and  robust  by 
planting-out  time,  which  may  take  place  the  beginning  of  May 
if  the  weather  is  then  sufficiently  favourable.  A  distance  of 
about  15  in.  apart  will  afford  ample  room,  unless  the  object  is 
to  get  extra- sized  flowers  for  exhibition,  when,  in  that  case, 
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more  space  -will  be  necessary,  and  if  the  beds  are  mulched  over 
and  heavy  waterings  given  occasionally  the  blooms  will  be  all 
the  finer  for  the  attention  bestowed.  S.  D. 


GROWING  PLANTS  FOR  SEED  PRODUCING. 
In  the  same  way  that  those  who  grow  their  own  seeds  of  some 
of  the  better  kinds  of  vegetables  usually  possess  the  finest 
and  purest  strains,  so  also  they  who  grow  their  own  seeds  of 
the  more  popular  sorts  of  annuals  and  biennials  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  do  so,  as  well  as  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  the  operation,  inasmuch,  as  with  many  of  these, 
it  is  not  simply  a  question  of  retaining  individual  varieties  in 
the  exact  form  and  colour  that  a  good  strain  possesses  when 
first  purchased,  but  marked  improvement  in  both  the  general 
habit  of  the  plants  and  individual  character  of  the  flowers 
may  usually  be  secured  by  a  little  observation  and  attention  in 
selecting  such  plants  as  from  time  to  time  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  that  are  something  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

Asters. — Take,  for  instance,  the  many  and  markedly  distinct 
varieties  of  Asters  that  at  the  present  day  exist,  distinct  not  alone  in 
the  form  and  general  character  of  their  flowers,  but  also  in  size 
and  habit  of  the  plants,  these,  in  a  great  measure,  resulting  from 
careful  selection.  Speaking  of  Asters,  many  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  seeds  of  these  cannot  be  suocessfully  grown  and 
ripened  in  this  country,  than  which  there  cannot  he  a  greater  mistake. 
My  first  essay  with  them  was  unsuccessful,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  although  I  raised  the  plants  in  the  spring  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
and  afterwards  planted  them  out  in  the  ordinary  way,  1  found  they 
were  not  early  enough,  the  cold  autumn  weather  being  upon  them 
before  they  had  time  to  ripen.  After  that  I  sowed  a  little  of  the 
varieties  I  wished  to  seed  about  the  middle  of  February  in  pans  in 
a  little  warmth,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough,  pricked  them  oft  singly 
into  3. in.  pots,  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  keeping  them  on  a  shelf  over  the  path  close  to 
the  roof.  They  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots,  so  as  to  let 
their  roots  get  matted,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  fairly  taken  possession 
of  the  soil  they  received  a  shift  into  others  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter, 
according  to  the  weaker  or  stronger-growing  habit  of  the  variety.  It 
is  essential  to  mind  this,  as  if  the  roots  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
plant's  existence  get  cramped,  it  induces  a  hard,  stunted  condition  of 
the  plant,  which  prevents  its  ever  after  growing  freely.  From  the 
time  of  shifting  them  into  these  pots  until  planted  out,  an  ordinary 
garden  frame  will  answer  for  them.  The  principal  things  to  be 
observed  are,  at  the  time  of  planting  out  to  see  that  they  are  per. 
fectly  free  from  aphides ;  if  any  trace  of  these  exist,  the  whole 
should  be  dipped  in  Tobacco  water.  It  is  essential,  also,  that  they 
be  kept  free  from  these  insects  afterwards,  otherwise  the  leaves  curl, 
and  the  plants  quickly  get  so  injured  that  they  never  recover.  Plant 
in  an  open  sitKation,  and  allow  the  seeds  to  get  quite  ripe  before 
gathering.  They  are  free  seeders,  and  a  few  plants  of  a  kind  will 
produce  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  garden. 

Stocks. — In  the  case  of  annual  Stocks,  when  seed  was  to  be 
saved,  I  have  always  retained  a  few  of  the  plants  from  autumn  sow- 
ings in  pots,  moving  them,  as  soon  as  their  flower-buds  gave  evidence 
of  their  being  single,  into  others  6  in.  or  7  in.  in  diameter,  and 
keeping  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  daring  the  season  of  their  blooming 
and  until  the  seeds  were  ripe,  always  selecting  plants  from  strains 
that  were  remarkable  for  habit,  colour,  and  a  disposition  to  produce 
a  large  per-centage  of  double  flowers.  With  the  biennial  varieties 
the  course  followed  was  similar.  In  both  cases  it  is  well  to  retain 
more  plants  of  the  single  kinds  than  are  required,  for  amongst  them 
will  be  found  some  that  produce  to  each  individual  flower  one  or 
Bometimea  two  petals  more  than  the  usual  number — four;  from  these, 
if  suSicient  in  quantity,  it  is  better  to  save  the  seed  required,  as 
this  inclination  to  increase  the  petals  evinces  their  tendency  to 
become  double  ;  and  from  such  I  have  invariably  found  the  produce 
to  cotqpriae  a  greater  number  of  plants  bearing  double  flowers. 
With  Stocks  again,  as  with  Asters,  a  large  number  of  plants  of 
each  kind  are  not  needed  for  a  private  garden. 

Zinnias. — With  both  the  doable  and  single  Zinnias,  especially  the 
former,  so  effective  either  for  cutting  or  border  decoration,  it  is 
essential,  as  with  Asters,  to  sow  early,  treating  the  plants  in  the 
same  way,  so  as  to  get  the  seeds  fully  developed  and  matured  before 
the  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Double  Helichrysums. — Except  in  the  southern  and  more 
favoured  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
these  under  glass,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  somewhat  advanced  and 
ready  to  turn  out  as  soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  over  or  the  wet 


autumn  weather  overtakes  them  before  the  seed  is  ripe.  They  should 
be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  a  little  warmth,  or  this  failing, 
a  cold  frame.  At  the  time  of  blooming  I  marked  the  best-formed 
flowers  of  most  distinct  and  decided  colours,  keeping  an  eye  also  on 
a  dwarf,  bushy  habit  of  the  planti, 

Phlox  Drummondi. — Of  these,  than  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  best  strains  of  self- 
coloured  as  well  as  sti'iped  flowers,  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  March  in  a  pit  or  greenhouse,  and  kept  on  growing, 
where  they  will  not  get  drawn  up  weakly,  until  the  time  for  planting 
out.  These,  like  all  the  plants  under  consideration,  should  occupy  a 
good  open  situation,  wliere  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
away  from  trees  and  w.all3,  and  not  allowed  to  be  too  close  to  the 
ground,  for  upon  the  strength  of  the  plants  will  depend  their  ability 
to  mature  seed  freely.  When  in  full  bloom,  the  plants  bearing  the 
haudsomest-striped  and  most  decided  self-coloured  flowers  should  be 
marked. 

Dianthus  sinensis  of  the  Heddewigi  Section. — There  ia 
nothing  more  beautiful  cultivated  in  gardens  at  the  present  day  than 
the  splendidly  flaked  and  coloured  laciuate-petalled  forms  of  this 
flower,  the  character  of  which  is  such  as  to  render  them  completely 
devoid  of  all  formality  in  shape,  an  objection  which  often  exists  in 
flowers  that  have  undergone  a  process  of  improvement  under  culti. 
vation,  according  to  the  views  entertained  by  florists.  I  feel  per. 
suaded,  if  these  Pinks  were  more  generally  known,  there  are  few 
people  who  have  a  garden  but  would  grow  them  ;  but  in  their  case, 
as  with  all  plants  so  variable  in  the  colours  and  markings  of  their 
flowers,  to  keep  the  strain  up  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been 
reached,  it  is  necessary  to  select  the  best  marked  plants  to  gather 
seed  from.  They  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  March  in 
slight  heat  or  a  cold  frame,  turning  the  plants  out  singly  1  ft.  apart, 
where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  which  is  requisite  to 
produce  good  seeds. 

Marigolds  (French  and  African). — To  preserve  the  form  of 
the  flowers  of  the  former  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  them  apart 
from  the  large-flowered,  orange-yellow  African  variety,  otherwise 
the  offspring  becomes  a  confused  mass  in  both  colour  and  form.  I 
have  found  that  to  get  the  beautiful  striped  and  edged  flowers  in 
quantity  in  the  French  variety,  this  can  be  best  done  by  occasionally 
introducing  a  few  plants  of  the  African  kind  into  the  bed  where  the 
Fr-ench  are  grown  j  but,  except  by  doing  this  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  as  I  have  already  said,  unless  the  Africans  are  kept  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  French,  they  destroy  the  character  of 
the  latter.  The  seeds  of  these  vegetate  very  quickly.  Sow  in  a  cold 
frame  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March,  planting  out  in  patches  two 
or  three  together,  12  in.  or  18  in.  asunder,  about  the  middle  of  May. 
As  they  come  into  flower  all  the  plants  that  produce  single  or  semi- 
double  flowers,  which  will  be  the  case  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  French  variety,  should  be  cut  out,  leaving  nothing  but  the  best 
double  forms,  from  which  alone  save  seed.  The  only  objection  to 
these  beautifully-marked  flowers  is  their  smell,  which  is  disagreeable 
to  some  people  ;  yet  others  da  not  dislike  it.  The  African  varieties 
usually  produce  a  greater  number  of  double  flowers.  In  the  case  of 
both  the  most  dwarf,  compact-habited  plants  should  be  selected  to 
gather  seeds  from.  There  are  some  strains  of  the  French  varieties 
now  much  dwarfer  than  others,  but  none  of  these  that  I  have  seen 
produce  the  beautifully-striped  flowers  of  the  taller-growing  kinds 
ao  much  grown  in  the  north  of  England,  more  particularly  Tork. 
shire. 

Larkspurs. — The  taller-branching  Larkspurs  are  much  more 
useful  than  the  dwarf  Kocket  and  Hyacinth. flowered  kinds  more 
generally  grown.  They  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
outdoor-grown  flowers  that  can  be  used  for  cutting.  Some  of  the 
blue  and  violet  shades  are  unsurpassable  j  they  last  long  in  water, 
and  harmonise  with  almost  anything  else  with  which  they  may  be 
associated.  Sow  in  pans  on  a  slight  hotbed  or  in  a  cold  frame  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  plant  out  the  middle  of  May,  marking  at 
the  time  of  blooming  the  plants  that  produce  the  moat  distinct  and 
best-colonred  flowers. 

Wallflowers. — The  darkest  self-coloured  flowers  are  the  most 
prized,  for  although  some  of  the  striped-petalled  kinds  are  pretty 
enough,  still  my  endeavours  were  always  directed  to  a  selection  of 
the  darkest  coloured  kinds  possessing  a  dwarf,  compact,  branching 
habit.  In  even  the  beat  strains,  such  as  the  growers  for  the  London 
flower  market  have,  some  will  be  found  at  the  time  of  blooming 
with  much  higher  colours  than  others.  It  is  well  to  mark  such 
plants  and  save  seed  from  them  only. 

Svfeet  Williams. — The  Auricula.eyed  strains  of  this  plant  are 
well  deserving  of  a  little  extra  care  in  seed  saving  ;  they  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June  for  blooming  the  year  foUow- 
.ng,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  pricked  off  into  nursery  beds.  If 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  b6d,unle83  sown  very  thin,  they  usually 
become  drawn  up  so  weak,  as  to  possess  little  of  the  character  of  a 
well-grown  plant.  When  in  flower,  the  dwarfest,  most  compact, 
habited  plants  with  the  best  marked  flowers,  in  all  cases  possessing 
the  Auricula-coloured  eye  with  as  much  diversity  of  colour  as  can 
be  got,  otherwise  these  generally  get  too  great  a  preponderance  of 
the  dark  ones,  should  be  marked,  and  the  seeds  gathered  as  soon  as 
ripe,  or  they  are  apt  to  drop. 

The  above  are  only  a  very  few  out  of  the  many  out-door 
plants  which  will  well  repay  a  little  trouble  in  the  selection 
for  seed  growing ;  but  by  pursuing  a  similar  course  with 
the  large  numbers  of  out-door  decorative  subjects,  improvement  in 
both  the  habit  of  the  plants  and  colour  and  form  of  the  flowers 
may  be  gradually  effected.  Where  the  seeds  of  all  these  spring-sown 
plants  are  raised  in  a  hot-bed,  or' in  a  house  or  pit  supplied  with 
heat,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  removed  sufficiently  early 
to  prevent  their  being  drawn  up  weak,  otherwise  they  had  better  be 
confined  altogether  to  cold  frames.  Aa  I  have  already  said,  the  num. 
ber  of  plants  in  each  case  required  to  select  for  seeds  purposes  need 
not  be  large ;  a  couple  of  two-light  frames  thus  occupied  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks  in  the  spring  will,  for  most  places,  raise  enough  to  be 
sufficient.  The  labour  involved  is  little  as  compared  with  the  satis- 
faction derivable  from  a  knowledge  that  the  plants  of  these  things 
grown  are  not  likely  to  disappoint ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interest 
attached  to  the  marked  improvement  that  from  time  to  time  will 
show  itself  in  the  colours  and  forms  of  individual  plants  amongst 
those  thus  grown  by  careful  selection,  for,  as  will  be  easily  under- 
Btood  by  what  I  have  said,  this  is  simply  a  work  of  selection,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  more  complicated  manipulation  and  advanced 
horticultural  knowledge  required  by  those  who  essay  the  raising  of 
new  and  distinct  forms  by  hybridisation. 

There  are  also  a  few  of  the  more  generally  grown  plants 
for  decoration  under  glass  either  of  an  annual  character,  or 
such  that  are  the  most  satisfactorily  managed  by  being  annually 
or  biennially  raised  from  seed.  Amongst  these  the  Chinese 
Primula  holds  the  first  place. 

Primulas. — Very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  these 
of  late  years,  yet  anyone  who  obtains  'seeds  of  a  good  strain  may, 
with  a  little  care  and  attention,  still  further  improve  them.  Plants 
to  produce  seed  should  not  be  sown  too  early,  or  at  all  events  not 
be  allowed  to  bloom  early,  that  is,  through  the  winter,  as  the  flowers 
which  open  at  this  time  will  not  seed  near  so  freely  as  those  produced 
latter  on,  say  in  March,  or  April,  neither  will  plants  that  have  been 
allowed  to  become  exhausted  by  blooming  through  the  winter  pro- 
duce seeds  freely  from  any  flowers  which  they  may  throw  up  later 
on  in  the  spring.  Such  plants  as  are  intended  to  be  grown  for  produc- 
ing seed  will  be  eai"ly  enough  if  sown  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
growing  them  on  under  conditions  conducive  to  a  sturdy  robust  stout 
habit,  and  pinching  out  any  flower-spikes  they  may  throw  up  during 
the  autumn  or  early  part  of  winter,  always  selecting  those,  and  only 
those,  that  have  the  best  shaped  and  best  coloured  flowers  ;  in  whites 
it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  pure  as  possible  without  any  of  the 
pink  tinge,  which  makes  them  not  so  effective  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion, and  still  less  so  when  used  forcutting.  In  the  dark-coloured  flowers 
those  possessing  the  deepest  shade  will  generally  be  found  preferable 
to  those  of  lighter  hue,  but  with  these  more  than  most  plants,  being, 
as  they  are,  of  a  somewhat  delicate  nature,  and  liable  to  damp  off 
through  the  winter  if  subject  to  treatment  at  all  at  variance  with 
their  requirements,  it  is  essential  to  choose  plants  that  evince  a 
natural  strong  disposition.  At  the  time  of  their  flowering  they 
should  be  stood  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  as  plenty  of  light  more 
than  anything  else  tends  to  a  fertile  disposition.  As  the  sun  gets 
strong  the  plants  will  be  better  for  occupying  a  position  less  exposed  to 
it,  but  still  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light.  I  have  found  that 
weak  liquid  manure  through  the  time  of  their  flowering  still  further 
assists  the  production  of  seeds. 

Cinerarias. — These,  more  than  almost  any  other  popular  plant, 
if  not  carefully  managed  as  to  the  selection  of  the  varieties,  and 
equal  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  keeping  the  different  colours 
separate  when  flowering,  are  subject  to  deteriorate  until  the  greater 
portion  of  the  produce  becomes  such  an  indescribable  jumble  of  shades 
and  colours,  many  of  them  the  reverse  of  attractive,  as  to  make 
them  useless.  In  this  deservedly  popular  flower  for  general  pur- 
poses  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the  strains  possessed  by  the  best 
growers  for  Covent  Garden  market ;  they  confine  themselves  princi- 
pally to  flowers  that  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  as  to  colour, 
the  various  shades  of  red,  or  deep  crimson  selfs ;  blues,  also  different 
shades ;  and  the  ringed,  or  tipped  flowers,  consisting  of  more  or  less 
of  each  petal  being  pure  white,  with  broad  or  narrow  tips  well 
defined  of  red  or  crimson,  in  all  cases  with  the  disc  of  the  flower 


almost  black,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  can  be.  The  individual  flowers 
should  be  slightly  cupped,  not  disposed  to  recurve,  and  with  all  the 
petals  as  evenly  arranged  as  possible.  Flowers  possessing  theabove 
character  are  found  to  be  held  by  the  generality  of  buyers  in  the 
greatest  estimation,  and  seed  from  them  can  with  the  most  certainty 
be  relied  upon,  if,  as  already  stated,  sufiicient  care  be  taken  with  the 
plants  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  plants  should  likewise  possess 
a  naturally  vigorous,  dwarf,  bushy  habit,  with  a  disposition  to  pro- 
duce large,  healthy  foliage  at  the  base,  so  as  to  almost  cover 
the  pots,  and  without  which  half  their  effect  for  decorative  pur- 
poses is  wanting.  The  seed-bearing  plants  of  these  also  should 
not  be  sown  early — the  middle  of  June  will  be  soon  enough — 
keeping  them  dwarf  and  strong  through  cool  treatment 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  until  danger  from  frost  is_  over, 
when  they  should  receive  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  without 
being  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  and  kept  clear  from 
insects.  Winter  in  a  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point 
and  near  the  light,  but  away  from  dry  currents  of  air,  which  would 
quickly  injure  the  leaves,  and  proportionately  reduce  their  seed, 
bearing  capabilities.  It  the  plants  come  into  flower  by  the  end  of 
March  and  through  April,  they  will  be  quite  early  enough.  _  To 
accommodate  them  whilst  in  bloom,  they  will  need  three  single  light 
frames  ;  these  need  not  be  large,  as  it  each  will  hold  six  good-sized 
plants,  they  will  be  ample  for  a  large  private  supply.  As  the  plants 
begin  to  open  their  flowers,  they  should  be  frequently  looked  over, 
and  the  best  of  their  respective  colours  named,  chosen,  and  placed  in 
each  frame,  the  frames  themselves  standing  as  far  apart  in  the 
garden  as  they  can  be  got,  as  there  is  no  flower  more  susceptible  of 
crossing  through  the  agency  of  bees.  All  the  pips  on  each  plant 
that  have  expanded  before  they  were  thus  isolated  should  be  pinched 
off.  Where  the  precaution  is  not  taken  of  keeping  Cinerarias  sepa- 
rate  whilst  flowering,  the  produce  of  the  very  beat  strain  in  existence 
will,  in  one  or  two  years,  become  useless,  the  blues  greatly  prepon. 
derating,  and  these  also  losing  their  character  so  far,  as  a  great  per- 
tion  being  of  almost  every  shade  of  lavender  and  a  dirty  plum  colour, 
or  intermediate  between  that  and  crimson.  Gather  the  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  and  store  in  paper  bags,  keeping  each  colour  separate. 
The  whole  operation  involves  little  trouble,  and  by  following  it 
scarcely  an  inferior  coloured  flower  or  indifferent  habited  plant  will 
be  found,  even  if  thousands  be  grown. 

Cyclamens. — Those  who  obtain  a  good  strain  of  these  long,  con. 
tinaous-flowering  plants  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  up  to 
the  requisite  standard  by  each  year  selecting  some  of  the  strongest, 
best-flowered  kinds  for  seed.  They  are  best  sown  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  in  a  temperature  slightly  above  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house, with  plenty  of  light,  but  not  much  exposed  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  sun.  Those  intended  to  produce  seed  the  spring  fol- 
lowing, some  eighteen  months  after  sown,  or  equally  as  well  from 
older  and  larger  plants,  should  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible 
from  flowering  through  tho  autumn  and  winter,  as  they  will  produce 
little  or  no  seed  during  this  time ;  whereas  no  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  getting  the  flowers  to  set  later  on  in  the  spring.  With  these, 
likewise,  select  plants  that  produce  the  largest  flowers  with  broad 
petals  in  the  most  distinct  colours,  marking  them  and  keeping  them 
separate  before  the  blooming  is  over,  gathering  the  seed  when  ripe. 

Balsams. — These  favourite  greenhouse  annuals  are  very  liable  to 
deteriorate  unless  careful  selection  be  carried  out.  The  large  double- 
flowered  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  Camellia-flowered  kinds,  can 
only  be  kept  up  to  their  proper  standard  by  selecting  the  best  forms 
and  colours  to  produce  seed.  With  these,  as  with  many  other  plants, 
the  best  forms  seed  very  sparingly  as  compared  with  the  single  or 
inferior.  Those  intended  to  select  from  for  seed  should  be  sown 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  that  is,  sufficiently  early  as  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  full  summer's  sun  when  blooming,  as  upon  this 
very  much  depends  their  fertility.  The  largest,  best-shaped  double 
flowers  are  usually  produced  from  the  main  stem,  from  which  little 
seed  is  got ;  it  is  the  lowest  partsof  the  side  branches,  which  generally 
bear  flowers  less  double,  that  the  seeds  are  to  be  got  from.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  gather  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the  pods  will  open 
and  they  will  fall  out. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— With  these,  when  once  a  good 
strain  is  procured,  I  have  found  less  difficulty  in  keeping  it  up  to 
the  mark  than  with  some  things.  Plants  sown  at  the  usual  time,  in 
August,  grown  on  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  with  enough  pot. 
room  to  insure  sufficient  strength,  and  not  in  any  way  hurried  on  so 
as  to  bloom  too  early  in  the  spring,  will  produce  and  ripen  seed, 
simply  selecting  the  best-shaped,  best.marked  flowers,  with  a  dwarf, 
bushy  habit,  and,  above  all,  evincing  a  disposition  to  carry  plenty  of 
stent,  healthy  foliage,  for,  without  this,  however  fine  the  individual 
flowers,  the  strain  is  useless ;  and  I  may  here  observe  that  many  of 
the  most  perfectly  formed  and  beautifully-marked  individual  flowers 
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are  produced  by  plants  so  weak  as  to  be  unattractive  and  worthless. 
The  seed  is  very  fine  and  produced  in  small  quantities,  and  requires 
care  in  gathering  and  preserving. 

These  are  the  principal  families  of  greenhouse  plants  that 
are  annually  raised  from  seeds,  and,  holding  as  they  do,  a  posi- 
tion as  the  most  esteemed  soft-wooded  subjects  for  general 
purposes,  are  well  deserving  a  little  care  in  keeping  up  their 
character  by  those  desirous  of  possessing  good  flowers  accord- 
ing to  their  kind  ;  which,  it  may  be  observed,  occupy  no  more 
room  than  the  mixed  inferior  rubbish  often  met  with. 

T.  Baines. 


Ivies  on  Stakes. — This  fine  free  young  plant  of  Algerian  Ivy, 
so  happy  on  its  two  rustic  posts,  suggests  a  very  simple  and  effective 
way  of  arranging  some  of  the  many  valuable  kinds  of  Ivy  now  in 
our  gardens.  One  can  fancy  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  group  of 
distinct  kinds  of  Ivy  trained  up  stout  pieces  of  branches  and  grouped 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure  ground.  Such  training  has 
various  advantages  over  training  on   walls — the   kinds,  one  to  each 


branch  or  stump,  are  more  easily  kept  distinct ;  the  Ivy  seems  to 
thrive  and  look  better  than  on  walls,  and  that  the  effect  is  mnch 
more  picturesque  may  be  judged  from  our  illustration,  which  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  last  summer. 


White  variety  of  Viola  hirta-— I  have  a  white-flowered  variety  o£  this 
Viola,  which  I  fotrnd  here  last  year ;  UDlike  all  the  white  forms  of  V.  odorata, 
it  is  without  the  slightest  stain  of  parple  either  on  the  petals  or  spurs,  the 
entire  flower  being  of  ihe  purest  white.— J.  M.,  Axmiiiatci: 

Leopard's-bane.— In  "  Notes  from  Kew  "  (see  p.  226)  this  plant  is  mentioned 
as  a  desirable  one  for  cultivation,  but,  according  to  "Pratt,"  it  is  very  poisonous ; 
and  such  plants  can  well  be  spared  from  the  pleasure  garden,  where  the  Com 
Marigold  would  piove  a  brighter  and  safer  substitute.— Lokdoh  Stons. 

Popularity  of  the  Auricula— In  reply  to  "  D.'s  "  remarks  under  this  head- 
ing (see  p-.  Vi) ,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  Auricula  dealers  will  not  advance 
their  prices  because  of  the  supposed  great  sums  paid  for  plants  at  Mr.  Cooper's 
sale.  In  my  opinion  the  prices  were  low.  I  bought  210  plants  at  an  average 
of  19d.  each,  and  secured  97  sorts,  and  amongst  them  the  very  best,  snch  as 
Smiling  Beauty,  A.  Meiklejohn,  Chas.  Perry,  Lancashire  Hero,  &c.  It  is 
seldom  so  good  an  opportunity  offers,  as  was  the  case  at  this  sale  ;  and  any 
beginners  who  have  to  seek  out  the  plants  will  find  it  very  difficult,  indeed,  to 
obtain  a  good  collection  of  them ;  prices  are  high  enough  already.— Bbock- 
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THREE    NEW    PERPETUAL    ROSES. 

Drawn  by  J.  N.  FITCH,  Jdhb. 
MayQuennell' is  a  very  fine,  deep-petalled  Rose,  producing 
in  abundance  till  late  in  autumn  its  flowers  of  rosy-magenta. 
As  an  exhibition  Rose  it  possesses  to  a  high  degree  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  large  size,  fullness,  and  substance  of 
petal ;  whilst  as  a  garden  Rose  its  fragrance,  vigour  of  growth, 
and  freedom  of  flowering  will  ultimately  bring  it  into  wide 
repute.  It  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Postans,  of  Brentwood, 
already  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world  by  his  numerous 
and  beautiful  additions  to  our  variegated  and  other  Geraniums. 
May  Quennell  will  be,  we  believe,  the  first  of  Mr.  Postans' 
seedling  Roses  introduced  to  the  public,  but,  judging  from  its 
excellent  qualities,  we  trust  that  there  will  be  many  more  to 
follow  from  the  same  raiser.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  exhibited  we  may  state  that  it  received  a 
first-class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
summer. 

La  Rosiere  is  one  of  two  good  Roses  which  reached  this 
country  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  having  been  distributed  by  M. 
Damaizin,  of  Lyons.  By  reason  of  its  free-flowering  and  fairly 
vigorous  habit,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
dark  Roses,  now  happily  increasing  in  number.  It  has  every 
appearance  of  being  a  hardy  Rose,  and  is  very  effective  in  the 
flower  garden.  Bearing  these  good  qualities  in  mind,  we  can 
overlook  any  little  deficiency  in  point  of  size;  and,  having  as  we 
believe  the  exhibitors  with  us  on  account  of  its  rich  velvety 
appearance,  we  think  we  may  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  recent  introductions.  The  other  variety,  alluded 
to  above  as  having  emanated  from  the  same  establishment  and 
at  the  same  time  as  La  Rosiere,  is  Villaret  de  Joyeusc,  a  rose- 
coloured  flower,  probably  a  seedling  from  Victor  Verdier. 

It  is  to  the  establishment  at  Lyons,  so  long  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Schwartz,  and  now  bearing  his  name,  that  we 
owe  some  of  our  best  Roses,  and  amongst  them  Duohesse  de 
Vallombrosa  occupies  a  foremost  place.  It  had  already  obtained 
a  reputation  more  than  local  when  sent  out  from  Lyons  in  the 
autumn  of  1875,  and  we  have  now  proved  that  the  changeable 
climate  of  this  country  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from 
its  many  charms  ;  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  was  found  in 
the  prize  stands  at  the  Rose  shows  of  last  year  is  a  sure  proof 
that  its  value  is  being  recognised  as  an  exhibition  flower.  M. 
Schwartz  describes  it  as  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin,  and 
in  colour  it  stands  midway  between  Captain  Christy  and  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier.  It  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
robust  rather  than  vigorous  growers,  but  the  foliage  is  abun- 
dant and  handsome,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  upright  and 
sturdy.  The  flower  is  large  and  full,  with  good  petals  and  of 
elegant  shape,  in  this  respect  being  a  desirable  deviation  from 
the  too  rigid  and  formal  style  of  florist  flower  now  coming  into 
vogue  with  Rose  growers.  As  a  light-coloured  forcing  Rose, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa  is  equal  to  any  variety  we  possess. 

Walfham  Gross.  Arthuk  W.  Paul. 

[For  the  blooms  from  which  the  annexed  plate  was  pre- 
pared we  were  indebted  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  of 
Waltham  Cross.] 


Kemedy  for  Mildew  on  Boses. — The  following  method  of 
destroying  mildew  on  Roses  is  described  by  M.  Eugene  Verdier  in 
the  "  Cultivatenr  de  la  Region  Lyonnaise  :"  Take  an  iron  pot  or  an 
earthen  pipkin  and  put  into  it  1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  the 
same  quantity  of  freshly. slaked  lime.  Pour  on  the  mixture  6  pints 
of  water,  and,  when  well  mixed,  place  the  pot  on  the  fire  and  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  taking  care  to  stir  all  the  time.  Allow  the  resulting 
liquor  to  cool  down,  and  vfhen  settled  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  into 
bottles,  which  must  be  kept  well  corked  and  in  a  dark  place.  For 
use,  a  pint  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  12  gallons  of  water,  which 
immediately  becomes  milk,  and  the  trees  attacked  are  well  syringed 
with  it.  The  remedy  may  be  applied  early  in  the  morning,  but 
preferably  late  in  the  evening.  The  best  time  of  the  year  is  the 
spring,  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  2  in.  long.  The  solution 
should  be  used  before  any  signs  of  the  malady  appear.  If,  however, 
it  has  made  its  appearance,  two  or  three  syringings  will  be  sufficient 
to  get  rid  of  it  thoroughly.  It  may  be  used  for  any  other  plant 
attacked  by  mildew.  Its  efficacy  is  due  to  the  compound  formed  by 
the  lime  and  sulphur. — C.  W.  QuiN. 
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(Continued  from  p.  263.^ 

Geeminatioit  of  Gkasses. — All  Grasses  have  albnminous 
seeds,  with  a  small,  or  often  very  minute,  embryo  lying  on  the 
outside  of  the  albumen  at  the  base.  While  still  dormant  there 
is  a  distinct  plumule  to  the  embryo,  but  botanists  diifer  as  to 
what  part  is  the  cotyledon.  Some  regard  the  first  or  outer 
sheath  of  the  plumule  as  the  cotyledon,  whilst  others,  and 
perhaps  more  correctly,  consider  that  part  of  the  embryo 
which  remains  within  the  seed  during  germination  as  the  true 
cotyledon.  This  will  be  better  understood  on  reference  to 
figs.  79  and  80.  Fig.  79  is  a  very  much  enlarged  repre- 
sentation of  a  germinating  embryo  of  Oat,  the  dotted  line 
indicating  the  seed  from  which  it  proceeds.  Before  germina- 
tion it  consists  of  the  cotyledon  (sometimes  called  scutcllum) 
and  the  part  lettered  col.  This  encloses  the  plumule,  which 
emerges  through  a  chink  at  the  top,  and  from  the  basal  por- 
tion several  rootlets  protrude  simultaneously ;  not  a  solitary 
rootlet,  as  from  most  embryos.  This  is  the  general  plan  of 
the  germination  of  Grasses.  The  cotyledon,  or  scutellum, 
remains  within  the  seed,  and  absorbs  and  conveys  the  albumen 
to  the  growing  plantlet.     As  the  young  plant  grows   other 


Fig.  79.— Germinatins  embryo  of  Otit.        Pig.    80.  —  Maize    Kerminatin!?     n 
g,  plumule  ;    c,  cotyledon  ;    col,  plumule  ;    e,   cotyledon  or  flrtt 

tigellus,  or  radicle;    r,  rootlets.  sheathing  leaf  of  the  plumule- 

The  dotted  line  indicates  the  rela-  «,  tigellus.  ' 

tive  size  of  the  seed  from  which  it 
is  springing.  (Very  much  en- 
larged.) 

roots  are  produced  above  the  original  ones,  and  the  result  is 
the  densely-tufted  fibrous  roots  of  Grasses.  Fig.  80,  repre- 
senting germinating  Maize,  shows  successive  roots  appearing 
above  the  first  or  primary  root,  which  in  this  plant  is  very 
strongly  developed  for  a  short  period,  though  it  subsequently 
disappears.  The  first  sheathing  leaf  is  here  marked  as  a 
cotyledon,  but  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  Oat,  and  there 
is  also  a  similar  shield-like  body  within  the  seed  to  absorb  the 
albumen. 

Germination  of  Ismene.— The  development  of  these  bulbous 
plants  from  seed  appears  to  be  very  singular.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Elwes  that  when  the  seed  germinates  in  a  pot  it 
throws  out  a  kind  of  descending  shoot  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  where  a  small  bulb  is  formed  the  first  season  ;  and  the 
following  season  a  stem  proceeds  from  this  bulb. 

Geemination  op  Crinum. —Many  will  be  familiar  with  the 
large  fleshy  seeds  of  some  specie's  of  Crinum.  Respecting 
these  seeds  Robert  Brown  states  that  no  visible  formation  of 
the  embryo  takes  place  until  after  the  seed  drops,  and  even 
not  until  after  the  seed  is  discharged  from  the  pericarp.  In 
germination  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledon  elongates  very 
considerably,  carrying  with  it  out  of  the  seed  the  radicle   and 


plumule,  which  only  begin  to  develop  when  they  reach  favour- 
ableconditions,and  the  plumule  eventually  breaks  through  some 
point  in  the  partially  hollow  petiole  of  the  cotyledon. 

Gebmination  op  Orchids. — The  seeds  of  most  Orchids  are 
very  minute,  having  to  the  naked  eye  more  the  appearance  of 
Fern  spores  than  seeds,  and  they  are  invested  in  a  loose  netted 
skin  or  testa.  In  some  species,  as  Cyrtosia  erythrorchis,  the 
seeds  are  larger,  though  still  very  small,  and  the  testa  is  ex- 
panded into  a  relatively  broad  membraneous  circular  wing 
surrounding  the  seed.  The  seeds  are  exalbuminous  ;  the  em- 
bryo therefore  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  seed. 


.  31. — Germinatin^f  seed  of  ililt^n 
(dighly  mignitied.) 


g.  82.— Germinatin  ;  se'-d  of  Pie 
rotballis.     (Highly  majjnified  ) 


The  embryo  is  not  differentiated  into  radicle  and  plumule,  &c., 
but  it  is  a  solid  homogeneous  mass  of  tissue.  When  germina- 
tion begins  the  nucleus  enlarges  and  throws  off  the  loose  testa, 
and  emits  rootlets  from  various  parts  of  its  body  (fig.  81) ;  and 
subsequently  a  plumule  is  formed  at  the  apes.  Fig.  82  is  a 
more  highly  magnified  figure  in  which  the  embryo  has  not 
quite  cast  its  coat ;  a  rootlet  is  emerging  from  the  base. 

Germination  of  Blaoic  Bryony. — This  plant  has  albuminous 
seeds  with  a  small  embryo,  and  the  germination  of  this  embryo 


Fig.  83.— Germinating  seel  of 
Black  Bryony  (Tamus  com- 
muaia),  the  plumule  compara- 
tively nndeveloped.  tEnlarged.) 


Fig.  St.— Section  of  a  germinating  seed 
of  Black  Bryony  (Tamuacommums), 
showing  the  enlarged  apex  di  the 
cotyledon  in  the  albumen. 


commences  by  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  basal  part  of  the 
cotyledon,  which  pushes  its  axis  outside  of  the  seed,  whilst  the 
upper  end  of  the  cotyledon  remains  within  the  seed.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  the  now  exserted  embryo  a  number 
of  rootlets  are  quickly  developed,  growing  to  a  considerable 
length  before  the  plumule  starts  into  growth.     The  upper  end 
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of  the  cotyledon  ia  the  seed  (fig.  84)  gradually  eulai-ges  into  a 
spongy  kind  of  tissue,  Trhich  absorbs  the  lyhole  or  a  portion  of 
the  albumen,  and  ultimately  fills  its  place. 

Germination  op  Caladiums. — Eespecting  this  Eobert  Brown 
says  :  "  In  these  the  nucleus  of  the  seed  is  not  properly  a 
monocotyledonous  embryo,  but  has  an  appearance  and  economy 
more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  tuber  of  a  root;  for 
instead  of  being  distinguishable  into  a  cotyledon,  plumule,  and 
radicle,  and  of  germinatiug  in  a  determinate  manner,  and  from 
a  single  point,  it  is  composed  of  a  mass  whose  internal  struc- 
ture is  uniform,  and  on  the  surface  of  which  frequently  more 
than  one^  germinating  point  is  observable."  It  is  probable 
that  this  is  a  case  of  polyembron}',  that  is,  the  existence  of 
several  embryos  in  the  same  seed. 

Gekmination  or  Palms.— The  plan  of  germination  in  Palms 


%, 


Fig.  85.— Germinating  sesd  of  Bor.issus,  about  a  quarter  ui  ural  size,  all  tLc 
parts  very  stout  and  fieshy. 

is  essentially  the  same  as  in  Black  Bryony,  but  there  arc  many 
interesting  modifications,  especially  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  and  stems.     The  seeds  are  usually  large 


Fig.  86.— Portion  o£  a  seedling  Palm,  with  a  section  of  the  seed  showing  the 
cavity  nearly  filled  with  the  spongy  tissue  o£  the  enlarged  apes  oi  the 
cotyledon. 

sometimes  very  large,  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  and  the  embryo  is 
comparatively  very  small,  and  situated  somewhere  near  the 
surface  of  the  usually  very  abundant  and  dense  and  sometimes 
excessively  hard  albumen.    In  some  Palms  the  lower  part  of 


the  cotyledon  is  only  just  sufficiently  elongated  in  germination 
to  push  the  axis  of  the  embryo  outside  of  the  seed,  as  in 
Bryony,  whereas  in  others  (figs.  85—88)  it  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  varying  apparently  in  this  respect  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  may  be  lying,  or  in 
which  it  may  be  partially  embedded.     In  the  double  Cocoa- 


Fig.  88.— Germinating  sjed       Fig.  87.— Seedling  of  Sabal  nmbraoulifera,  and 
o£  Corypha,  the  root  very  section  of   the   seed  (enlarged)  showing  the 

strongly  developed  before  spongy  tissue  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyle- 

the  plumule  hardly  makes  flon.vthich  enlarges  and  absorbs  the  albumen, 

a  start.  and  eventually  fills  the  whole  cavity  of  the 

seed. 

nut  it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  1  ft.  or  1|  ft.  Sometimes 
the  root  and  plumule  grow  at  a  nearly  equal  pace,  as  in  Sabal 
(fig.  87) ;  in  other  cases  the  root  is  strongly  developed,  pene- 
trating the  soil  to  a  great  depth  before  the  plumule  starts,  as 
in  Corypha  (fig.  88).  The  radicle  or  primary  root  is  often  very 
vigorous  in  seedlings,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  soon  replaced 
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by  succeeding  roots  which  appear  above  its  apex  through  the 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves.  Whether  this  is  invariably  the 
case  may  be  uncertain  ;  that  it  often  occurs  there  is  no  doubt. 
In  Borassus  (fig.  85),  for  example,  although  the  primary  root 
is  very  stout  and  strong  at  first,  and  if  only  the  tip  be  broken 
off  the  plant  will  die,  soon  other  roots  pierce  the  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  and  the  tap  root  gradually  perishes.  _  New 
roots  are  successively  formed  above  the  older  ones,  which,  in 
their  turn  it  would  seem,  cease  to  be  the  channels  through 
which  the  plant  obtains  its  nourishment.  A  very  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  development  is  exhibiied  in  the 
museum  at  Kew.  It  is  a  large,  bowl-shaped,  or  hemispherical 
body  pierced  with  numerous  circular  holes,  which  appear  on 
the  outside  as  tubular  projections.  This  is  what  is  found  at 
the  base  of  the  trunk  of  the  double  Cocoa-nut  (Lodoioea 
sechellarum),  and  it  consists  of  the  hardened  bases  of  the 
leaves  perforated  by  the  roots,  the  less  durable  tissue  of  which 
has  decayed,  leaving  the  almost  imperishable  shell.  Like  some 
other  Palms,  this  is  many  years — 15  to  25,  it  is  stated — before 
it  begins  to  form  a  trunk,  and  the  successive,  closely-packed, 
sheathing  bases  of  the  leaves  form  this  singular  bowl,  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  said  to  be  free.  The  bowl  is  of 
such  a  durable  nature,  that  perfect  specimens  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground  sixty  years  after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 
The  double  Cocoa-nut,  it  is  stated,  emits  a  number  of  roots  in 
the  first  stage  of  germination.  The  primary  root  of  Sabal  (flg. 
87)  seems  to  differ  from  the  others  here  described  in  not  being 
a  prolongation  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo,  but  a  lateral 
production.  In  fig.  86  is  a  section  of  a  seed  of  a  Corypha  from 
which  all  the  albumen  has  disappeared,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
enlarged  spongy  tissue  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyledon,  which 
perishes  when  it  has  performed  its  office.       W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Vitality  of  Seeds. — I  observe  that  Mr.  Hemsley  in  his  interest- 
ing table  showing  the  average  vitality  of  seeds  of  varions  kinds  gives 
Cabbage  seed  a  period  of  five  years.  Probably  that  is  a  fair  average 
of  ordinary  stocks,  or  if  kept  in  bags,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  Last  summer  I  saw  growing  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Middlesex  Indaatrial  Schools,  at  Fulham,  a  large  breadth  of 
Cabbage  raised  from  seed  ten  years  old.  It  was  originally  carefully 
saved  and  preserved  in  a  tin  on  the  mantleahelf  of  a  living  room.  The 
seed  plant  was  a  good  one,  as  good  as  usually  results  from  a  sowing 
of  new  seed.  No  doubt  the  original  sample  was  well  ripened  and 
harvested,  and  that  the  even  dry  temperature  in  which  it  was  kept 
assisted  in  the  retention  of  its  germinating  powers.  No  doubt  many 
seeds  suffer  more  from  moisture — that  is,  from  being  preserved  in  a 
damp  atmosphere— than  from  dryness.  The  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
who  are  among  the  largest  exporters  of  garden  seeds  in  this  country, 
have  a  chamber  heated  with  hot  air  in  which  all  seeds  to  be  sent  over 
the  seas  are  placed  in  tins  made  for  the  purpose,  and  subjected  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  so  as  to  thoroughly  expel  from  them  all 
superfluous  moisture.  They  are  then  packed  in  air-tight  canisters  and 
hermetically  sealed,  and  in  this  way  retain  their  vitality  after  being 
subjected  to  the  damps,  changes,  and  visoissitudes  of  a  voyage  of 
several  thousands  of  miles. — A.  D, 

Tlie  Common  Squill  a  Poison  for  Rats.— The  Squill 
(Soilla  maritima)  in  a  fresh  state  is  prized  by  the  modern  Greeks  as 
a  poison  for  rats  as  well  as  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Some  years 
since  the  bulbs  of  the  Pancratium  raaritinnm  were  largely  used  to 
adulterate  the  Squill,  and  even  as  a  substitute  for  it,  thereby  bringing 
Greek  Squills  into  disrepute  in  the  foreign  markets.  The  Squill  ia 
found  in  large  quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  natural  harbour  of 
Phalaris,  the  Gravesend  of  Athens,  the  islands  of  Egina  and  Salinas, 
and  in  many  of  those  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  It  is  also  found  on 
mountain  plains,  far  away  from  the  shore,  and  on  the  sides  of  high 
mountains,  situated  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  although  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  maritime  plant.  It  is  much  used  in  oar 
gardens  about  Athens  as  an  ornamental  plant,  its  property  of  showing 
a  plentiful  crop  of  green  leaves  when  everything  else  is  burnt  up 
making  it  valuable  for  this  purpose.  Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that 
Pythagoras  prolonged  his  life  to  135  years  by  the  constant  use  of 
Squill  vinegar,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  diuretic  and  expectorant, 
and  large  quantities  might  now  be  exported  from  Greece  had  it  not 
been  for  the  adulteration  which  was  formerly  practised.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  venerated  this  plant  as  the  symbol  of  the  god  Typhon,  and 
his  temple  at  Pelusium,  in  Lower  Egypt,  is  ornamented  with  represen- 
tations  of  the  Squill  in  marble. — X,  Landeker,  Athens. 
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SPECIMEN  BALSAMS. 
Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago.  Balsams,  Fuchsias,  and  similar 
plants  occupied  a  recognised  position  in  gardens  ;  but  now 
they  are  elbowed  into  comparative  obscurity  by  newer  and 
more  valuable  subjects.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  they 
well  deserve  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  As 
regards  colours,  they  comprise  the  most  delicate  lints  of 
soai-let,  salmon,  maroon,  rose,  white,  purple,  &c.,  and  the 
blooms  rival  in  beauty,  substance,  and  form  some  of  the 
smaller  species  of  Camellia.  Of  late  years  the  blossoms  of 
Balsams  have  deteriorated  sadly,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary 
in  procuring  seeds  to  see  that  they  come  from  a  trustworthy 
source. 

The  cultural  details,   though    simple    enough,   must  have 
attention  at  the  proper  time,  or  the  foundation  of  a  specimen 
pUnt  cannot  be  laid.     To  have  good  specimens  early  in  .July, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  ;  if  for  late  work,  the  sowing 
may  be  deferred  till  the  middle  of  April ;  or  if  the  plants  be 
intended  for  front  rows  or  small  stages,  and  only  intended  to 
occupy  R-in.  pots,  a  safe  calculation  may  be  eight  weeks  from 
the  time  of  sowing  till  the   plants  are  ready  for  decorative 
purposes.     Specimen  culture  differs  little  from  that  of  smaller 
plants,  if  the  latter  be  well  managed,  except  that  a  defective 
foundation  will  be  more  obvious  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  case.     In  sowing  the  seeds   it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  the  usual  preparation  by  having  the  requisite 
number  of  clean  3-in.  pots   crocked,   and  the  soil  ready  to 
proceed  with  the  operation  of  sowing.     The  different  colours 
will  be  best  kept  by  themselves  and  legibly  named.     The  pots 
should  be  filled  with  mould  about  half-way  up,  and  two  seeds 
should  be  dropped  into  the  centre  of  each  (if  both  seeds  ger- 
minate, one  of  the  plants  will,  of  course,  be  pulled  out)  with 
the  name   of   the  colour    attached.       If    the   pots    be   kept 
together  on  the  bench,  the  seeds  can  be  covered  thinly  through 
a  fine  sieve,  and  taken  to  a  warm  frame  and  plunged.     I  prefer 
beds  where  the  heat  is  on  the  decline,  as,  for  instance,  one  that 
has  been  used  for  propagating  purposes    till    the  heat  had 
abated  to  a  gentle  warmth,  so  that  something  like  natural 
time  may  be  given  for  germination,  and  growth  may  not  be 
unduly  hastened.     When  the  young  seedlings  appear  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  they  should  be  earthed  up,  leaving  the 
usual  space  for  a  supply  of  water.     It  may  be  necessary  at 
the   same   time  to  raise  the  plants  nearer    the    glass   by  a 
fresh    addition  of  half-spent    material   to   make  up  for    the 
subsidence  that  took  place  during  fermentation.     At  this  stage 
especially  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance   to  have  the  young 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  is    consistent  with  safety  from 
breakage  when  giving  air  or  from  scorching  in  case  of  chang- 
able  weather.      Water    through   a    moderate-sized  rose,  and 
ventilate  on  all  favourable  occasions,  in  order  to  secure  short, 
stubby  growth ;  better  admit  a  little  air,  even  if  it  be  necessary 
to  do  so  through  a  piece  of  fine  canvas,  if  the  weather  should 
be  unpropitious,  than  to  give  none.     In  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  young  plants  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  6-in.  pots,  and 
will  have  made  two  shoots  at  the  base  of  the  perpendicular 
one  on  either  side ;  those  that  do  not  behave  in  this  way  should 
be  either  potted  for  packing   plants,  i.e.,  filling  in  between 
other  pots,  or  thrown  away,  as  they  never  make  handsome 
specimens.     A  fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  removing  them 
from  the  frame  to  the  potting  bench,  and  the   material    in 
which  they  are  to  be  potted  should  be  a  rich  compost  of  good 
soil,  cow  manure,  and  rough  leaf.mould,  well  incorporated  and 
warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  in  which  the  plants 
have  been  growing.     The  pots  should  also  be  warmed  by  being 
placed  in  a  warm  house  or  shed  for  some  time  before  they  are 
crocked.     In  potting  let  the  two  bottom  shoots  hitherto  men- 
tioned be  trained  horizontally  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
When  the  potting  has  been  completed  they  should  be  returned 
to  the  frame  and  plunged,  making  allowance  this  time  both  as 
regards  height  and  width  for  the  rapid  progress  which  they  are 
sure  to  make  under  the  conditions  adverted  to.     The  bottom- 
heat  at  this  stage  will  be  about  enough  to  accelerate  fresh  root 
action  and  impart  tone  and  vigour  to  the  plant.     The  frame 
should  never  be  quite  closed  under  any  circumstances,  and  the 
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more  air  that  can  be  safely  given  at  all  times  the  better. 
Another  pair  of  shoots  will  soon  be  produced  at  the  base  a 
little  higher  up,  and  these  must  be  pegged  down  as  previously 
indicated.  These  four  shoots  form  the  foundation  of  the  future 
specimen,  and  the  upright  stem  will  soon  clothe  itself  with  a 
number  of  shoots,  which  must  be  taken  in  hand  in  a  similar 
manner.  At  the  nest  shift  the  ultimate  size  of  the  plant  must 
be  determined.  A  10-in.  or  r2-in.  pot  will  be  quite  large  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  as  the  requisite  conditions  this 
time  are  identical  with  the  last,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again.  Up  to  the  time  at  which  the 
specimen  is  fully  grown  I  would  recommend  a  gentle  warmth 
at  the  root.  The  plants  should  also  be  given  plenty  of  room 
for  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  play  among  them.  When  they 
bave_  become  re-established  after  their  final  shift  they  will 
require  almost  daily  attention  to  training.  A  frame-work  can 
be  made  of  sticks  painted  green,  with  a  piece  of  tar  cord  form- 
ing the  extremity  or  outer  line  of  the  circle,  and  au  inner  circle 
might  also  be  formed  in  the  same  way  to  facilitate  the  process 
of  training.  The  leading  shoot  will,  of  course,  be  tied  to  an 
upright  stake,  and,  as  the  plant  furnishes  itself,  every  shoot 
should  be  drawn  in  a  downward  direction  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  malting  suspended  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  frame- 
work to  the  tip  of  the  shoot.  Each  shoot  pulled  down  in  this 
way  will  break  out  at  every  point  into  a  number  of  other 
shoots,  and  so  on  till  the  specimen  attains  the  desired  propor- 
tions. 

The  flowers  should  be  picked  off  the  earlier-formed  growths 
as  they  make  their  appearance  till  the  plant  has  become  fur- 
nished and  well  proportioned  from  top  to  bottom,  after  which 
flowers  may  be  encouraged,  and,  if  necessary,  the  plants  may 
bo  taken  to  any  house  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  light  till  such 
time  as  they  arc  ready  for  the  embellishment  of  the  show 
house  or  conservatory.  These  plants  require  careful  attention 
in  watering,  and  will  almost  live  on  liquid  manure  throughout 
the  whole  growing  season  in  case  a  rich  compost  is  not  at  com- 
mand. \V.  Hinds. 


CULTURE  OF  JAPAN  LILIES. 
I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the  disquisitions  on 
Lily  culture  which  have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  The 
Garden,  and  having  been  for  several  years  a  successful  grower 
of  Japan  Lilies,  I  have  ventured  to  furnish  a  few  observations 
on  the  subject.  When  I  commenced  the  cultivation  of  these 
Lilies,  and  was  about  to  purchase  some,  a  friend  gave  me  this 
advice,  "  Do  not  consider  any  bulb  a  flowering  bulb  which  does 
not  measure  li  in.  in  diameter,  and  one  single  bit  of  manure 
used  at  the  time  of  planting  will  bother  them."  I  used  equal 
portions  of  sod  mould  and  fibrous  peat  with  some  silver  sand, 
and  at  first  I  flowered  all  my  bulbs  singly,  planting  them  as 
deeply  as  I  could  in  about  6-in.  pots,  giving  little  or  no 
water  for  a  few  weeks  after  potting.  When  they  had  fairly 
started  into  growth  I  shifted  them  into  blooming-pots  of  such 
size  as  the  fleshy  roots  appeared  to  require,  and  sunk  the  bulb 
as  much  deeper  as  was  practicable,  leaving  at  least  i  in.  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  for  top-dressing  in  summer.  When  all  chance 
of  frost  was  over  I  placed  them  out  on  a  gravel  walk,  taking 
care  to  place  slates  or  boards  under  the  pots,  as  worms  are  very 
injurious  to  Lilies.  I  kept  them  well  syringed  during  the 
summer  months,  and  when  they  began  to  show  the  smallest 
appearance  of  a  flower-bud  I  filled  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  with 
some  thoroughly  decayed  cow  manure.  The  surface  roots  of 
these  bulbs  will  bear  manure,  but  the  scaly  bulb  itself  will  not, 
and  I  attribute  much  of  the  degeneracy  complained  of  (espe- 
cially amongst  imported  bulbs)  to  the  admixture  of  manure  in 
the  sod  at  planting  time,  for,  coming  in  contact  with  the  scales, 
it  rots  them,  and  the  bulb  grows  smaller  every  year  instead  of 
larger. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  to  show  that  the  old  bulb  never 
dies,  as  your  correspondent  seems  to  think,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
grown  these  li-in.  bulbs  in  two  years  to  the  size  of  4  in. 
across,  and  1^  lb.  in  weight,  so  that  annual  death  of  the  old 
and  reproduction  of  a  new  bulb  appears  to  have  been  impossible 
in  my  case ;  but  when  they  had  attained  this  size,  the  bulbs 
showed  a  tendency  to  propagate  by  dividing  themselves  natu- 
rally.    By  the  simple  mode  of  treatment  I  adopt,  I  have  dark 


shining  foliage  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  from  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  splendid  blooms  on  single  stems  of  about 
5  ft.  high.  One  great  secret  in  growing  these  Lilies  suc- 
cessfully is  in  making  sure  that  the  surface  roots  are  well 
covered,  for  if  exposed,  the  foliage  will  become  discoloured  and 
fall  off.  Of  course,  I  always  bloomed  my  plants  under  glass, 
for  although  these  Japan  Lilies  are  well  known  to  be  very 
hardy,  if  the  weather  should  happen  to  be  unfavourable  at  the 
time  of  blooming,  I  know  of  no  flowers  which  suffer  so  much 
in  appearance  from  exposure  when  we  compare  outdoor  with 
indoor  specimens. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  another  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of 
Lily  bulbs  is  consequent  on  encouraging  them  to  make  upward 
growth  before  they  have  made  good  root  action,  and  with 
imported  bulbs  I  think  it  an  admirable  plan  to  plunge  them, 
like  Hyacinths,  in  coal-ashes  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after 
planting,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots 
before  they  are  allowed  to  start  into  growth,  for  when  once 
L.  auratum  appears  above-ground  it  grows  apace.  The  drying 
off  after  blooming  should  be  merely  allowing  the  sap  of  the 
stem  to  fall  back  to  the  bulb,  when  it  ought  to  be  shaken  out 
and  re-potted  at  once,  taking  every  precaution  to  preserve  the 
fleshy  roots  intact.  John  0.  Beale, 

East  Fei-fij,  Co.  Cork. 

Will   "Danedin"    allow   me   to   suggest   the   poaaibility   of 

dyeing  a  Lily  bulb,  and  then  tracing  the  fate  of  the  coloured  scales, 
supposing  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  a  bulb  so,  and  yet  not  destroy 
its  vitility.  I  would  suggest  madder  as  a  dye,  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  already  been  used  to  colour  the  bones  of  living  animals,  and 
proved  permanent,  without  any  evil  effects.  Watering  the  growing 
plant  with  a  solution  of  it  might  possibly  lead  to  some  interesting 
results  if  absorbed. — London  Stone. 


FOUR   FREE-FLOWERING  CACTL 

Cereus  (Echinocereus)  Roemeri. — A  small.growing  plant, 
almost  hardy,  and  quite  ao  in  the  south-western  districts.  It  should 
be  classed  with  half-hardy  Alpines.  A  full. sized  plant  of  it  is  only 
6  in.  high,  bat  the  best  of  this  section  of  the  Cactus  family  is,  that 
they  produce  such  grand  flowers.  Those  of  the  species  under  notice 
are  purplish. red,  shading  off  to  pink.  Its  spines  are  meagre  and 
pale  yellow.  For  those  who  like  the  nobler  sorts  of  Cacti,  this  is  not 
a  desirable  plant,  but  amongst  open-air  sorts  it  will  always  keep  its 
place.  It  comes  from  the  northern  parts  of  California,  almost  from 
the  snow  line. 

Cereus  Hayni. — For  a  Cerens  this  is  a  small  plant,  and  one 
which,  when  young  and  out  of  flower,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  Mammillaria.  A  plant  1  ft.  high  is  old,  and  resembles  abottle.brnsh. 
The  spines  are  brownish. white,  rather  soft,  and  very  profuse.  Its 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  not  produced  very  freely,  but  this  I 
attribute  to  oar  climate.  The  more  sun  the  plant  gets  the  better  it 
blooms.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  more 
hardy  kinds  of  Cacti,  it  is  apt  to  be  attacked  by  thripa  and  mealy 
bug,  for  which  the  best  remedy  is  setting  the  plants  out  in  the  open 
air. 

Echinocereus  pleiogonus. — This  is  a  plant  of  small  stature, 
but  one  which  certainly  shows  itself  off  to  advantage.  It  is  only  a  few 
inches  in  height,  but  it  pushes  up  flowers  larger  than  its  stem.  Its 
spines  are  stiff,  yellow,  and  retlexed,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  a  set. 
The  flowers  are  purplish-red  and  very  beautiful ;  but,  unlike  those  of 
true  Cereuses,  they  only  open  during  sunshine  and  last  about  three 
days.  They  shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  if  there  be  no  sun  the  next 
day  they  wait  until  there  is.     It  is  a  very  hardy  little  plant. 

Cereus  nycticallus — This  speci?s  is  very  similar  to  the  old 
night-flowering  Cactus  (C.  graudiflorus),  but  its  stems  are  more 
robust  and  darker  green.  The  flowers  are  orange. yellow,  turning  to 
white  in  the  centre ;  they  are  quite  as  large  as  those  of  C.  grandiSorus , 
and  the  plant  requires  the  same  treatment.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  C.  grandiSorus  by  the  quantity  of  white  hairs  that  grow  on  the 
tube  of  the  flowers.  It  opens  about  seven  in  the  evening  and  closes 
about  the  same  time  in  the  morning.  For  those  who  want  a  night- 
flowering  Cereus,  and  have  only  space  for  one,  I  should,  however, 
recommend  C.  MacDonaldiEe.  J.  Crouchee. 


Aphelexis  macrantlia. — Amongst  hard.wooded  plants  now  in 
flower  in  nurseries  few  are  more  beautiful  than  A.  macrantha  and  its 
varieties.     In  the  shape  of  small,  bushy  plants,  Aphelexia  may  be 
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used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  their  lively  purple  blosaoma  last,  either 
on  the  plants  or  in  a  cat  state,  for  months.  In  private  establishments 
these  Everlastings  are  seldom  grown  in  quantity,  on  account  of 
some  imaginary  difficulty  attending  their  cultivation.  They  are, 
however,  no  more  difficult  to  grow  than  many  less  beautiful  plants. 
Cuttings,  consisting  of  the  flowerleas  shoots,  should  now  be  taken  oft 
and  inserted  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  equal  parts  of  silver 
sand  and  sifted  peat.  Use  a  sharp  knife  for  removing  the  cuttings, 
and  avoid  bruising  them  as  much  as  possible.  Make  the  soil  round 
them  firm  when  inserted,  and  place  the  pot  containing  them  in  a 
larger  one,  filling  in  the  vacancy  between  the  two  with  sand  or  fine 
soil.  Plunge  the  whole  in  a  gentle  bottom. heat  in  a  close  frame  or 
Cucumber  house.  Careful  watering  is  necessary.  When  well  rooted 
pot  the  young  plants  in  well-drained  '1-in.  pots,  using  peat,  broken 
potsherds  or  broken  bricks,  and  a  little  charcoal.  When  again 
established,  remove  them  into  a  cooler  temperature,  and  when  their 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  them  into  6. in.  pots,  using  the  same  soil 
as  before.  Abundance  of  air  and  water  are  necessary  at  all  times. 
Large  plants  are  not  so  useful  as  small  ones,  because  they  want 
training,  which  gives  them  a  formal  appearance  ;  and  by  striking  a 
potful  of  cuttings  yearly,  good,  bushy  plants,  full  of  bloom  for  several 
months  in  the  spring,  may  be  obtainable.  A.  macrantha  purpurea 
grows  more  upright  than  the  type,  and  its  flowers  are  superior  to  it 
in  point  of  colour.     A.  m.  rosea  is  also  well  worth  culture. — C.  S. 

Fairy  Roses. — Neat,  bushy  little  plants  of  brightly-flowered 
Fairy  Rosea  at  all  times  meet  with  a  ready  demand  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  they  may  now  be  found  in  abundance.  Considering  their  easy 
culture  and  their  naefulness,  they  might  with  advantage  be  grown 
more  largely  than  they  are  in  private  establishments.  They  are 
grown  as  follows : — Cuttings,  consisting  of  the  young  tops,  are 
inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  May  or  June,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  until  they  are 
fairly  rooted.  They  are  then  potted  singly  into  4.in.  pota,  using 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  When  these  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
they  are  shifted  into  5-iu.  or  6-in.  pota,  kept  in  a  light,  airy  house, 
where  they  receive  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  by  the 
following  spring  bushy  plants,  well  furnished  with  deep  green  leaves 
and  a  profusion  of  buds  and  blossoms  are  the  result.  It  is  necessary 
to  fumigate  occasionally  to  keep  down  green  fly,  to  which  these  little 
Hoses  are  subject,  and  frequent  syringiuga  on  fine  days  greatly 
improve  their  growth.  In  vases  in  rooma  such  plants  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection,  and  they  furnish  sprays  of  green  leafage  and  buda 
for  bouquets  and  other  floral  arrangements. — C. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Todea  superb  a  from  Seed.— To  get  a  good  Btock  of  plants  of  this  Fern  by 
means  of  spores  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Laing,  of  Forest  Hill,  has,  however, 
been  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  spores  ripened  and  sown  in  his  nursery  have 
produced  thousands  of  young-  plants.  This  beautiful  flimsy  Fern  may  therefore 
be  expected  ere  long  to  be  more  commonly  met  with.  Equally  good  success 
has  also  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  an  old  but  compara- 
tively scarce  Fern, 

Cereus  MacDonaldise.— Surely  your  correspondent,  writing  about  plants 
in  flower  at  Kew  (see  p.  262),  is  wrong  in  his  description  of  this  species.  Many 
years  ago  I  received  a  small  cutting  of  it  from  my  friend ,  the  late  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  which  grew  rapidly,  and  a  plant  raised  from  it  has  long  since  reached 
the  top  of  a  small  conservatory  attached  to  my  villa  at  Torquay.  It  has  no  aid 
from  hot-water  pipes  or  flue,  the  only  assistance  in  the  matter  of  heat  being 
from  the  drawing-room  chimney,  agairst  which  it  is  trained.  It  produces  its 
glorious  flowers  freely,  which  are  pure  white,  except  in  the  centre,  which  is  a 
delicate  lemon  colour;  the  blossoms  are  sweet-scented.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  know  the  name  of  the  species  your  correspondent  describes.— J.  L. 

The  Fuchsia  as  a  Cool  Greenhouse  Climber.— I  have 
planted  out  here  in  a  cool  greenhouse  some  new  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Fucbsias,  luised  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Higbfield  House,  near  Nottingham,  and 
find,  by  their  rapid  growth,  and  free-flowering  habits,  that  tkey  will  make 
excellent  climbers  when  trained  on  pilliirs.  I  have  in  the  sa*ie  house  a 
plant  of  tbe  old  Fuchsia  Kose  of  Castile,  14  ft.  in  height,  trained  on  a 
piUar,  and  during  the  summermonths  when  in  flower  it  affords  one  of  the 
grandest  floi'al  sights  which  one  can  imagine  in  a  Fuchsia.  Mr.  Lowe's 
seedlings  are  named  Columbine,  Sieva,  Anatu,  Adria,  Concordia,  Inez, 
Dragontina,  Phocea,  Violetta,  Odin,  and  Kobin  Hood.  Of  the  above 
sorts  I  have  selected  Odiu,  Adria,  Violetta,  and  Columbine  as  being  the 
strongest  growers,  and  evidently  having  some  of  the  strain  of  F.  fulgeus 
in  them,  from  the  shape  and  size  of  the  flowers.  To  see  the  tender 
varieties  of  Fuchsias  in  all  their  beauty,  we  must  train  them  as  climbers, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  get  to  a  good  size.  When  grown  in  pots 
for  exhibition  purposes,  it  is  only  a  few  cultivators  that  bring  out  collec- 
tions of  well-grown  plants,  owing  to  their  rambling  habits,  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  well  stopped  when  young. — W.  Tillery,  in  "Florist." 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Oreliids,  Insects,  &e. — To  attain  success  in  Orchid  growing  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  freedom  from  insects,  to  cope  with  whicii  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  continuous  look-out.  If  the  whole  collection  (as 
some  weeks  back  was  recommended)  has  been  carefully  gone  over  so  as  to 
exterminate  all  tbe  adults  perceptible,  the  work  will  be  very  much  lighter 
now,  but  any  that  have  escaped  detection,  and  the  hidden  larvM  that  lie 
undisturbed  beneath  the  scaly  stem-coverings  of  some,  such  as  Miltonias 
of  the  spectabilis  section,  and  tbe  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  East  Indian 
varieties  like  Vandas,  Aerides,  and  Saccolabiums,  will,  by  the  increased 
warmth  at  this  time  rendered  requisite  by  the  growing  season  beingat 
hand,  quickly  come  to  life.  With  that  worst  of  all  pests  on  Orchids,  white 
scale,  the  grower  should  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  extermi- 
nation. This  can  only  be  effected  by  diligent  and  persistent  examination 
of  infested  plants.  The  crowded  condition  that  Orchid  houses  generally 
get  into,  neces.sitatiug  the  plants  standing  so  close  together  that  they  touch 
each  other  in  all  directions,  make  this  and  the  equally  objectionable,  but 
less  injurious,  brown  scale,  as  also  the  third  species  which  affects  Orchids, 
the  scale  coverings  of  which  are  circular  in  shape  like  the  white,  with 
brown  centre  and  white  edge,  more  difficult  to  contend  with,  as  it  is 
only  by  actual  contact  that  these  insects  spread  from  one  plant  to  another, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  clean  plant  that  stands  immediately  underneath  one 
hung  up  or  otherwise  that  is  affected.  To  so  far  as  possible  prevent  these 
insects  spreading,  I  have  found  a  considerable  saving  of  labour  effected  by 
standing  all  the  infested  plants  in  a  house  together,  frequently  going  over 
them  until  a  complete  riddance  was  made.  The  white  and  white-edged 
scale  are  easily  seen,  but  beginners  in  Orchid  culture  do  not  always  so 
readily  detect  the  presence  of  the  brown  species  on  thick-leaved  plants 
like  Vandas  and  Aerides,  for  though  it  will  live  and  increase  apace  on 
these,  yet  it  never  attains  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  size  that  it  will  grow 
to  on  thin,  leaved  species,  like  Calanthes,  Lycastes,  &c.,  and  in  this  way  I 
have  seen  the  leaves  of  the  former  affected  so  as  to  seriously  injure  them 
before  it  was  noticed.  Orchids  will  not  bear  washing  with  any  insecticide 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  parasites,  consequently  there  is  little  recourse  ex- 
cept brushing  and  sponging,  which,  if  persistently  carried  out,  will  effect  a 
clearance  of  the  Insects  ;  but  it  is  necessary  at  all  times,  and  especially 
now  when  growth  has  commenced  and  the  plants  are  in  a  softer  condition, 
to  see  that  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  Is  not  injured  by  the  brush  employed 
being  too  hard,  or  using  it  with  too  much  force.  I  have  frequently  seen 
the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Lycaste  Sldnneri  and  Odontoglossuras  turn  rotten 
through  the  outer  skin  being  injured  in  removing  scale.  Where  the  small 
yellow  thiips,  so  difficult  to  eradicate,  has  existed,  It  will  now  begin  to 
increase.  It  is  particularly  partial  to  some  plants  ;  the  thin-leaved 
Dendrobes,  such  as  Devonianum,  are  generally  first  attacked  by  It.  It  geta 
Into  the  young,  partially- developed  leaves  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, and 
if  left  for  only  a  short  time  unmolested  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
leaves,  which  at  once  stops  the  further  extension  of  the  bulb.  I  never 
could  grow  this  plant  satisfactorily  without  daily  syringing  in  a  way  so  as 
to  direct  the  water  right  into  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  from  the 
time  that  growth  had  fairly  commenced,  that  is,  after  the  flowering  was 
over,  until  the  autumn,  when  It  was  completed.  Before  resorting  to  this 
the  bulbs  were  invariably  stopped  short  in  their  growth ;  this  insidious 
little  pest,  unlike  the  larger  black  thrip,  never  appears  to  attack  the 
leaves  except  in  their  first  stages,  and  almost  always  confines  itself  to  the 
thin,  delicate-leaved  species,  such  as  Dendrobium  Devonianum,  D, 
Falconeri,  Odontoglossums,  Lycastes,  and  the  fleshy,  yet  soft  leaves  of 
Phalaanopsls,  but  it  cannot  endure  a  daily  application  of  water,  and  where 
the  plants  are  grown  with  suflicleut  light  and  air,  and  are  not  under  the 
attenuating  Influences  of  too  much  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
they  will  bear  syringing  overhead  daily,  of  course  excepting  the  time 
when  the  tender  flower-spikes  are  emerging  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs 
of  those  that  throw  up  iu  this  way,  and  whilst  they  are  In  bloom.  I 
know  there  are  many  Orchid  growers  who  syringe  overhead  very  little, 
under  an  Impression  that  it  endangers  the  young  growth  ;  but  of  one 
thing  we  may  rest  assured,  that  where  plants  will  not  bear 
the  application  of  water  overhead  m  this,  the  natural  way  of  their  receiv- 
ing it,  there  is  something  wrong  In  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow 
rendering  them  too  weak.  The  one  thing  necessary  where  daUy  syringing 
through  the  gro-wlng  season  is  carried  out  Is  to  preform  it  sufficiently 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  admit  of  the  plants  getting  all,orin  agreat  measure 
dry  before  darkness  sets  in.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
plants  Is  it  to  keep  the  leaves  and  stems  perfectly  free  from  any  dirty 
sediment  accumulating  upon  them.  Many  fine  collections  of  Orchids  are 
grown  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where  the  soot-charged  atmos- 
phere is  such  as  to  render  the  frequent  use  of  the  sponge  necessary  to  keep 
the  pores  of  the  leaves  free  and  open  ;  where  this  Is  neglected,  especially 
In  the  case  of  Aerides,  Angrascums,  Saccolabiums,  and  Vandas,  the 
natural  formation  of  which  favours  its  lodging  in  the  base,  It  accumulates 
to  an  extent  that  clogs  up  the  pores,  and  causes  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow 
and  fall  off  long  before  its  allotted  time.  In  such  places  it  is  also  neees- 
saryto  repeatedlywash  the  glass  both  inside  and  out  to  enable  the  admission 
of  full  light,  the  unimpeded  presence  of  which,  except  when  the  sun  is 
actually  shining  upon  the  plants,  is  Indispensable  to  their  well-being.  In 
any  house  devoted  to  Orchids  that  require  either  hot  or  cool  treatment, 
or  of  an  Intermediate  description,  such  as  is  usually  given  to  Cattleyas, 
where  there  Is  space  under  the  centre  stages,  or  elsewhere,  to  put  in  once 
every  three  or  four  weeks  a  few  barrow-loads  of  horse-droppIngs  that  will 
ferment  ;  it  will  produce  a  marked  effect  upon  the  plants,  both  In  appear, 
ance  and  reality,  the  collective  growth  being  stronger  under  such  condi- 
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tions,  tlie  leaves  assuming  a  deeper  shade  of  green,  caused  evidently  by 
the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  given  off  from  the  manure. 
Several  methods  have  been  devised  for  thus  charging  the  atmosphere  of 
Orchid  houses  with  ammonia,  but  nothing  that  I  have  tried  was  so  simple 
and  effective  as  this.  Another  advantage  gained  from  the  presence  of 
stable  droppings  in  an  Orchid  house  is  that  woodlice  and  beetles  hide 
themselves  in  them,  and  when  removed,  as  they  necessai-ily  must  be  once  a 
month  or  so  to  make  room  for  fresh  material,  the  insects  are  destroyed,  or 
conveyed  away  with  it. 

Heat  and  Air. — The  increased  solar  heat  and  advancing  growth  of 
many  species  wiU  permit  of  the  temperature  both  ;night  and  day  being 
raised  a  few  degrees.  Give  sufficient  air  by  opening  the  roof  ventilators 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  day,  when  the  weather  is  such  as 
to  aUow  of  this,  so  that  the  moisture  in  the  house  may  get  moderately 
dried  up.  I  have  found  that  the  general  character  of  growth  in  Orchids, 
resulting  from  the  admission  of  a  considerable  amount  of  air  for  some 
time  during  the  daytime,  with  a  moisture-charged  atmosphere,  when  the 
house  is  closed  and  a  few  hours  afterwards,  is  much  superior  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  giving  a  small  volume  of  air  almost  continuously, 
as  frequently  recommended.  The  sufficiently  drying  process  to  which  the 
plants  are  subjected  for  a  short  time  daily  in  this  way  has  the  effect  of 
solidifying  the  growth  during  its  progressive  development  in  a  manner 
that  never  takes  place  when  they  are  kept  in  a  more  uniformly  damp 
atmosphere  during  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Plants  managed 
as  above  advised  invariably  make  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaves  of  a  more 
robust  and  enduring  character,  with  a  greater  disposition  to  flower,  than 
when  they  are  treated  in  a  way  that  produces  a  softer  kind  of  growth. 

Plants  on  Blocks. — Now  that  more  air  is  admitted,  plants  grown 
on  blocks,  such  as  Dendrobium  albo-sanguineum,  D.  Cambridgeanum, 
PhaliBnopsis,  Angraecum  bilobum,  Sophrouitis,  Barkeria  Skinneri  and 
spectabilis,  Scuticarias,  Broughtonia  sanguinea,  Lrelia  superbiens,  Catt- 
leya  citrina  and  the  Guiana  species  C.  superba,  and  others  that  succeed 
best  in  this  way  will  require  daily  attention  with  water ;  dipping  in  a  pail 
is  the  most  effectual  method,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  advancing 
flowers,  such  as  are  being  pushed  by  the  first-uattted  Cattleya,  are  not 
much  wetted,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  decay. 

Plants  in  Baskets  suspended  and  now  making  [growth  are  also 
in  a  position  for  being  quickly  dried  up,  and,  iu  addition  to  the  water  they 
get  by  syringing,  should  be  closely  examined  oiloe  or  twice  a  week,  to  see 
that  they  are  sufficiently  moist. 

Masdevallias  that  are  now  throwing  up  their  flowers  will  require 
abundance  of  water,  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  placed  on  an 
over-wet  surface,  where  the  pots  keep  sucking  up  the  water  until  the 
whole  material  in  which  the  roots  are  growing  is  wet  to  saturation. 
Though  moisture-loving  plants,  growing  naturally,  as  they  do,  with  their 
roots  in  a  wet  medium,  still,  when  confined  in  a  pot,  they  do  not  usually 
succeed  well  when  placed  so  that  the  water  is  continually  sucked  up  in 
this  way. 

Sobralias  that  have  been  kept  somewhdt  drier  through  the  winter 
will  now  be  forming  their  flowers,  and  must  have  sufficient  moisture  at 
the  roots.  These  usually  showy  plants,  although  the  individual  blooms 
do  not  last  long — rarely  more  than  three  or  four  days — are  well  worth 
more  extended  cultivation  than  they  at  present  receive.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  easily  grown  of  Orchids,  requiring  a  Cattleya-house  tem- 
perature,  and  when  they  get  strong  they  give  a  succession  of  flowers 
that  compensates  for  the  bloom  individually  being  short-lived  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  whole  family  of  Orchids  that  surpasses  the  combined 
size  and  splendid  colours  they  possess.  Their  worst  fault  is,  that  in  the 
macrantha  secfJion  they  often  exhibit  a  disposition  to  grow  too  tall,  but 
there  are  some  varieties  obtainable  much  dWarfer  than  others,  and  the 
great  height  they  grow  to  is  frequently,  to  some  extent,  attributable  to 
their  being  subjected  to  too  much  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Trichopilias. — Such  species  as  T.  crispa  and  T.  tortilis,  now  pushing 
up  their  flowers,  will  need  their  roots  moistening  sufficiently  after  being 
dry  through  the  winter.  They  are  very  impatient  of  water  touching  the 
young  advancing  flowers,  which  spring  from  the  underside  of  the  bulb  in 
almost  absolute  contact  witn  the  soil.  The  best  way  to  moisten  the 
material  in  which  the  roots  are  placed  is  to  plunge  the  pots  iu  a  bucket  of 
tepid  water  ;  by  this  means  the  whole  can  be  moistened  enough  without 
allowing  the  water  to  rise  so  as  to  touch  the  flower-spikes. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  and  Uropsdium  Lindenl.— These 
plants,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  will  now  be  pushing  up  their 
flowers ;  the  latter  especially  is  a  water-loving  subject,  but  care  should  at 
this  time  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not  lodge  to  any  considerable 
extent  about  the  ascending  flower-scape,  which,  from  the  formation  of 
the  plant,  it  is  very  apt  to  do,  and,  although  anything  but  delicate  sub- 
jects, the  flower-stems,  if  thus  continually  in  contact  with  moisture,  will 
sometimes  rot.  The  flowers  of  these  plants  are  not  surpassed  in  structural 
beauty  and  singularity  by  any  Orchids,  and  no  collection  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  without  them. — T.  B. 

Stoves. — Put  a  few  neat  stakes  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  earliest- 
started  Caladiums  to  keep  them  from  getting  broken.  Keep  the  young 
stock  of  Palms,  Cyoads,  Drac^nas,  Ixoras,  Crotons,  Pavettas,  &o.,  in  a 
warm,  moist  temperature,  as  iu  that  case  the  plants  start  more  freely 
into  growth,  and  develop  their  foliage  in  greater  perfection  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  Ee-pot  the  stock  of  Alocasias.  Plants  belonging  to 
the  macrorhiza  section  of  that  genus  like  a  good  substantial  loamy  com- 
post ;  whereas  those  belonging  to  metallic  delight  in  an  open  turfy  soil. 


They  like  plenty  of  water,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere; 
indeed,  A.  metallica  and  Marantas  would  thrive  set  on  inverted  pots  iu  an 
aquarium,  i,e.,  if  the  bases  of  the  pots  were  just  above  the  water.  Cya- 
nophyllums,  Sphterogynes,  and  Medinillas  also  enjoy  a  similar  position, 
and  the  large  and  magnificent  foliage  they  produce  under  such  circum- 
stances amply  repays  any  attention  they  may  receive  in  that  way.  Put 
some  Tradescantias  of  the  discolour  section  iu  4-in.  and  0-in.  pots,  and 
keep  them  for  a  time  in  a  brisk,  moist  temperature,  when  they  will  make 
excellent  plants.  Start  Clerodendrons  of  the  fallax,  fragrans,  and 
Koempferi  section,  and  give  the  climbing  ones  plenty  of  string  to  support 
their  growing  shoots.  As  soon  as  Crinums  have  done  flowering,  re-pot 
them  in  a  good  substantial  loam  mixed  with  some  well-decomposed 
manure.  They  may  be  bloomed  in  the  same  pot  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession  if  the  specimens  be  large  ;  but  In  that  case  manure  water  must 
bo  given  them.  Centradenias  make  useful  plants,  if  propagated  from 
cuttings  now  and  well  attended  to.  Keep  Brexias  free  from  scale,  and 
Ixoras  from  mealy  bug.  AUamandas  must  now  be  kept  in  active  growth  ; 
A.  nobilis,  granditlora,  Hendersoni,  Cathartica,  Schottii,  and  Aubletii  are 
amongst  the  best.  Picuses,  iEschynanthuses,  and  similar  plants  thrive 
admirably  in  baskets.  Cut  back  plants  of  Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  and 
pot  and  start  them  into  growth.  Cissus  discolor,  a  plant  which  well 
deserves  every  encouragement,  enjoys  heat  and  moisture  when  growing, 
and  is  rather  partial  to  a  slightly  shady  nook.  Cut  back  old  plants  of  it 
close  to  the  main  shoots,  and  induce  them  to  start  afresh.  Divisions  of 
the  cut-away  shoots  strike  freely,  and  form  striking  little  plants  for  sus- 
pended baskets  or  for  pot  trellises.  Torenia  asiatica,  Coccocypseluni 
discolor,  Panicum  variegatum,  Hoyas,  Selaginellas,  some  Perns,  and 
Draccenas  for  centre-pieces  are  suitable  for  basket-work ;  but  it  a  little 
extra  shnde  can  be  afforded,  many  other  plants,  such  as  the  beautifully- 
leaved  Philodendron  Lindeni,  Pothos  argyrea,  different  kinds  of  Cissus 
and  Pitcher  plants  may  bo  effectively  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Greenhouses. — Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  of  all  descriptions, 
except  Azaleas,  which  are  better  moved  later  on,  should  immediately  be 
potted.  It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  defer  this  operation  (as  is  frequently 
recommended)  until  further  on  in  the  season,  as  then  the  greater  amount 
of  solar  heat  necessitates  air  being  given  to  an  extent  that  the  plants 
cannot  well  bear  for  two  or  three  weeics  after  potting,  the  ill  effects  of 
which  are  further  aggravated  by  the  then  drier  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Another  great  advantage  in  early  potting  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion is,  that  whilst  the  weather  is  cool  they  do  not  require  water  being 
given  so  soon  after ;  this  also  is  a  most  important  matter,  as  the  more 
time  that  elapses  before  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  soil,  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  the  roots  suffering  thereby,  for  despite  the  greatest  care,  there 
is  always  some  mutilation  in  re-potting  which  renders  them  highly  impa- 
tient of  moisture.  In  all  cases,  see  that  the  ball  of  every  plant  which  has 
to  be  moved  is  thoroughly  moistened  beforehand ;  this  should  be  attended 
to  the  day  previous  to  potting,  so  as  to  give  time  for  the  water  to  drain 
off.  Do  not  further  disturb  the  roots  than  by  the  removal  of  the  drainage 
crocks  from  the  bottom  of  each  ball ;  ram  the  new  soil  with  the  potting- 
stick  until  it  is  as  close  and  solid  as  the  ball  of  the  plant,  otherwise,  when 
water  is  given  afterwards,  it  will  pass  off  through  the  new  material, 
leaving  the  roots  so  dry  that  death  or  an  unhealthy  condition  is  sure  to 
follow.  In  potting  plants,  avoid  the  error  of  placing  them  too  high  in 
the  pots,  the  effects  of  which  are  more  injurious  upon  hard  than  soft- 
wooded  subjects,  the  result  to  all  being  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  water- 
ing,  through  insufficient  space  betwixt  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  All  plants,  large  and  small,  should  be  placed  sufficiently  low 
in  the  pot  for  it  to  hold  enough  water  at  one  application  to  moisten  the 
soil,  as  where  the  watering  of  a  plant  has  to  be  done  by  degrees  in  two  or 
three  applications  (should  this  be  omitted)  the  surface  alone  gets  mois- 
tened. Some  seed  of  Celosia  pyramidalis  should  now  be  sown ;  it  is  well 
to  sow  it  twice  or  thrice  at  intervals  through  the  spring,  by  which  means 
this  useful  decorative  plant  can  be  had  iu  flower  from  the  latter  end  of 
summer  to  the  close  of  the  year. 

Conservatories. — Indoor  plants  now  starting  freely  into  growth 
must  be  encouraged.  Deciduous  shrubs  and  climbers  still  unpruned 
must  now  receive  that  attention  in  order  to  prevent  unshapely  growth, 
and  all  evergreen  shrubs  may  yet  be  safely  pruned.  Stake  plants  in  pots 
as  requisite,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  to  use  as  few  for  that  purpose  as 
possible.  As  the  young  shoots  lengthen  they  should  be  tied  out  at  once 
to  the  principal  supports.  Wash  all  sashes  requiring  that  attention,  paint 
any  other  wood  or  iron^work  that  seems  to  need  a  coat  of  paint,  and 
scrub  off  any  confervaa  or  green  slime  that  may  collect  on  the  stages.  No 
dirty  pots  should  be  used  in  potting,  and  the  pots  in  which  plants  not  to 
be  shifted  this  spring  are  growing  should  also  be  well  washed,  and  the 
surface-soil  cleaned  and,  if  necessary,  a  fresh  dressing  applied.  Newly- 
potted  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  warmest  corner  of  the  house  for  a 
time  and  excluded  from  cold  draughts,  but  to  plants  in  active  growth 
plenty  of  air  should  be  admitted  and  abundance  of  water  given.  Main- 
tain the  gaiety  of  conservatories  and  other  show  houses  by  means  of 
Hoteias,  Spiraeas,  various  sorts  of  Prunuses,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Rhododen- 
drons, Weigelas,  and  Roses,  brought  from  forcing  houses.  Keep  up  a 
good  succession  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Crocuses,  and  for  late 
bloom  remove  some  of  the  latest  of  these  to  a  cool  house  or  pit  with  a 
north  aspect.  Introduce  Mignonette  from  frames,  and,  if  necessary,  sow 
a  fresh  supply  in  pots  for  summer  blooming.  Rhodanthes  are  charming 
plants  both  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration ;  therefore,  sow  some  at 
once  in  4-in.  and  6-in,  pots  or  in  pans,  and  when  ready  prick  the  young 
plants  out  into  pots,  keeping  them  near  the  light  and  pinching  them  at 
the  third  joint. 
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Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines  are  now  being  cut  in  good  condition  ;  others  are  swelling,  flower- 
ing, and  coming  on  in  succession.  To  those  ripening  fruit  give  but  little 
water,  whilst  to  those  in  a  less  advanced  state  supply  it  more  liberally. 
For  suckers  maintain  a  temperature  of  C5°  at  night,  and  to  those  farther 
advanced  allow  70°  by  day  with  a  rise  of  10'  by  means  of  sun-heat.  Keep 
the  bottom-heat  at  about  from  75°  to  80°.  Give  weak  manure  water  at 
the  root,  and  also  sprinkle  the  plunging  material  and  paths  with  it.  To 
late  Vines  give  abundance  of  air,  so  as  to  keep  their  buds  back.  Vines 
that  are  just  started  should  be  kept  close  and  freelv  syringed,  thinning 
both  bunches  and  shoots  as  they  require  it.  The  farthest  advanced  Figs 
should  have  a  night  temperature  of  G0° ;  these  should  now  receive  plenty 
of  water  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  root.  The  second  house  may  now 
have  the  same  tempoiaturo  as  the  lirst ;  the  third  one  kept  at  55° at  night, 
allowing  a  riso  of  10°  by  sun-heat.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
other  fruits  should  be  well  syringed,  excest  when  in  flower,  and  due  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  thinning  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  is  tolerably  well  set, 
and  again  after  stoning  time. 

Flower  Garden. 

Auriculas.— It  i3  a  time  of  intense  interest  to  the  grower  of  these 
sprmg  flowers,  especially  at 
early  dawn,  to  watch  the  dt. 
velopment  of  the  flower  trusses 
and  inhale  the  sweet  perfume 
of  the  flowers.  It  is  also  a 
time  of  great  watchfulness. 
The  March  winds  and  April 
showers  that  bring  forth  May 
flowers  are  not  equally  accept- 
able. The  former  must  be 
guarded  against,  as  they  curl 
up  the  petals  of  the  scarcely 
opened  pips,  and  prevent  some 
of  the  flner  varieties  from 
flattening  out  at  all.  The 
lights  must  always  be  tilted 
against  the  wind  ;  and  it  this 
be  not  possible,  some  hexagon 
netting  placed  over  the  open- 
ings will  moderate  the  force 
of  cold  winds.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  place  sticks  to 
the  flower-stalks  if  the  plants 
are  well  managed  :  they  ought 
to  stand  up  stiff  and  erect.  As 
a  rule,  the  old  growers  have 
discarded  those  varieties  that 
bad  weak  stems.  There  are  a 
few  amongst  the  stage  sorts, 
and  more  still  amongst  the 
Alpines,  that  will  not  hold 
their  heads  erect  with  the 
best  niaungement ;  notably 
Petronella  (Headly)  .and 
Blackbird  (Spalding  —  both 
dark  selfs).  Then  the  pips 
are  sometimes  too  numerous 
to  develop  themselves  pro- 
perly, and  the  badly-shaped 
ones  must  be  removed  with  a 
pair  of  narrow-pointed  scis- 
sors. There  are  frequently 
over  a  score  of  pips  on  a 
strong  truss,  and  these  may 
well  be  reduced  to  a  dozen. 
The  outside  pips  are  often 
coarse,  and  those  near  the 
centre  are  small  and  the  edges 
imperfect;  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  damage  the  pips  that  remain.  If  the  plants  have 
to  be  taken  to  the  exhibition,  a  stick  must  be  placed  to  each  truss,  and 
some  clean  cotton  wadding  must  be  worked  in  amongst  the  flowers 
to  prevent  the  pips  from  rubbing  against  each  other.  The  usual  way  to 
remove  the  plants  to  the  show  in  the  north  of  England  is  to  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots,  and  wrap  the  roots  round  firmly  with  some  cloth  or  paper  ; 
they  are  then  packed  closely  together  in  boxes  in  an  upright  position,  and 
a  large  number  of  plants  can  be  put  into  a  small  space.  Empty  pots  are 
provided,  into  which  the  ballsof  roots  still  in  their  cloth  or  paper  wrappings 
are  placed,  and  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  with  green  Moss.  Other 
exhibitors  prepare  their  plants  at  home,  and  take  them  to  the  place  of 
meeting  in  vans. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees.— These  were  placed  in  their  blooming 
pots  a  month  ago,  and  have  now  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil.  Although  the 
weather  has  been  cold  at  nights  for  the  last  few  weeks,  the  sun  has  had  a 
stimulatmg  efi'ect  by  day,  and  many  of  the  sorts  are  "spindling  "for 
blootns.  Our  plants  are  all  placed  in  frames  under  glass  lights,  and  this 
permits  us  to  shelter  the  plants  if  necessary,  and  also  to  fumigate  them 
with  tobacco  smoke  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  destroy  greenfly.  All 
decaying  leaves  must  bo  removed  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors,  and  as  the 
plants  spindle  "  for  bloom  the  sticks  must  be  placed  to  them  to  prevent 
accidents.  Do  not  place  the  glass  lights  on  unless  the  severity  of  the 
■weather  requires  it. 
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Herbaceous  Phloxes. — The  cuttings  put  in  some  time  ago  are  now 
rooted,  and  must  be  potted  off.  For  want  of  room  or  time,  we  had  to 
put  in  a  number  of  cuttings  in  a  3-in.  pot ;  these  have  been  potted  off 
singly,  one  in  the  same  sized  pot.  A  few  Phloxes  cultivated  in  pots  are 
very  useful,  and  make  a  distinct  feature  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
about  the  month  of  September.  The  plants  for  this  purpose  will  be 
potted,  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  established,  in  6-in.  pots  ;  they  will  each 
produce  one  spike  of  bloom,  and  after  this  they  should  be  'placed  out-of- 
doors.  The  plants  in  beds  have  made  considerable  growth,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  the  sticks  to  some  of  them.  This  must  be  done 
early,  as  the  stalks  snap  off  in  a  high  wind  close  Ito  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Pyretlirums. — This  is  a  class  of  hardy  border  plants  that  are  not 
sufticlently  known.  The  large  flowers,  in  form  like  a  double-quiUed  Aster, 
are  freely  produced  in  June  and  ,Tuly.  They  are  also  perfectly  hardy,  and 
are  increased  by  division  of  the  roots.  If  not  seen  to  already,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  Our  plants  were  potted  in  the  autumn  and 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  frames  ;  they  are  now  planted  in  beds  in  rich 
soil.  Although  the  finely-divided  leaves  look  tender  and  fragile  from 
being  under  glass,  they  received  no  injury  from  10°  of  frost,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  a  few  days  after  being  planted  out. 

Tulips  in  beds   also  look 
remarkably  well.    I  find  the 

i       leaves  suffer  but  little  from 

frost  if  they  be  dry  and  the 
ground  is  also  dry  around  the 
plants.  The  surface  of  the 
beds  has  had  a  dressing  of 
rotted  manure  placed  over  it; 
and  this  is,  I  believe,  also  a 
slight  protection  to  the  plants. 
Still,  if  the  glass  lights  could 
be  spared,  I  would  place  them 
over  the  beds,  and  this  would 
be  ample  protection.  We  may 
yet  have  keen  frosts,  accom- 
panied with  rain  or  snow,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  shelter 
the  beds  from  such  a  contin- 
gency as  that.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  growers  for  exhi- 
bition place  iron  hoops  over 
their  beds,  and  throw  canvas 
over  them  in  rough  weather 
and  when  It  is  frosty  at  night. 
Then  there  is  the  usual  tent 
erected  over  the  beds,  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  walk 
under  and  attend  tohis  flowers. 
The  canvas,  of  course,  is  mov- 
able, and  is  drawn  up  with 
pulleys  when  it  is  not  used  to 
shelter  the  flowers.  In  all 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
mats  and  canvas  coverings  out 
of  sight  as  much  as  possible. 
I  have  seen  the  mats  and  other 
coverings  of  frames  thrown 
carelessly  down  close  to  the 
frames,  and  if  it  should  rain, 
the  water  from  the  lights 
saturates  them.  Mats  and 
canvas  coverings  ought  to  be 
quite  dry  when  used  to  pro- 
tect the  plants  from  frost. — 
J.  DouGL.\s. 
Lawns. — Where  new  lawns 
have  to  be  formed  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and, 
except  this  Is  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  no  after  management 
is  likely  to  be  so  thoroughly  productive  of  that  verdant,  close,  even, 
evergreen  turf  desirable.  Unless  good,  firm  turf  can  be  secured, 
perfectly  free  from  coarse  Grasses  and  weeds  of  every  description, 
it  is  best  to  sow  with  seeds  adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent lawn,  being  particular  that  the  ground  is  made  evenly 
solid.  Lawns  that  were  top-dressed  early  in  winter,  and  such  as  are 
patchy,  will  be  improved  by  being  sown  with  Grass  seedsand  White  Dutch 
Clover ;  afterwards  rake  and  roll  over  the  ground.  Finish  turfing  repairs 
and  edge  the  margins  of  walks.  This  Is  a  good  time,  before  the  ground 
becomes  hard,  to  grub  up  Daisies,  Dandelions,  &c.  Sweep  and  roll  the 
turf  ;_  the  rolling  should  be  done  the  day  previous  to  mowing,  and  lose  no 
time  in  having  the  Grass  cut  with  the  machine,  which  will  greatly  improve 
the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  turf. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
Cauliflower  and  Lettuce. — Cauliflower  plants  from  frames  may 
now  be  planted  out  in  well-dug,  highly-manured  ground — a  planting 
trowel  being  used  to  remove  them,  in  order  that  as  much  root  as  possible 
and  a  good  ball  of  earth  may  be  secured — planting  them  2  ft.  apart  each 
way,  which  for  this  crop  will  be  ample  space.  Where  Cauliflowers  have 
been  wintered  under  hand-glasses  a  portion  of  the  plants  must  now  be 
removed,  some  three  of  the  strongest  being  left  under  each  glass,  and  as 
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these  undisturbed  plants  advance  in  growth  raise  the  glasses  on  bricks, 
Temoving  them  in  the  daytime  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  air,  but  keeping 
them  over  the  plants  at  night.  This  not  only  protects  them  from  any 
severe  frost  that  may  occur,  but  in  mild  weathei  brings  them  on  quiclccr 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  plants  that  have  been  removed 
from  the  hand-lights  will  form  a  succession  to  those  remaining.  Should 
there  be  an  indication  of  keen  frost  before  these  newly-turned-out  plants 
get  established  there  is  no  better  protection  for  them  than  8-in.  or  lO-in. 
flowerpots  placed  over  each.  These  pots  effectually  ward  off  the  frost, 
and  the  labour  of  removing  and  replacing  them  is  small  compared  with 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use.  Lettuce  from  frames  and  under 
the  protection  of  south  walls  should  also  now  be  planted  out  in  well-pre- 
pared and  richly-manured  ground — the  richer  the  better — in  order  that 
they  may  be  grown  large  and  crisp,  and  also  to  prevent  their  running 
early  to  seed.  Plant  them  15  in.  asunder  in  the  rows,  with  the  same  dis- 
tance between  the  rows.  In  taking  them  up  use  the  planting  trowel  so  as 
to  check  them  as  little  as  possible — the  barbarous  system  of  tearing  up 
plants_ intended  for  re-planting,  entailing,  as  it  does,  the  certain  destruction 
of  their  roots,  should  never  be  tolerated  in  a  garden  where  there  is  any 
pretension  to  intelligent  management.  For  this  reason  the  fork  or 
planting  trowel  should  be  used  in  taking  up  for  re-plauting  even  the 
commonest  or  least  valuable  vegetable ;  the  little  extra  labour  involved  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  gain.  Lettnce  or  Cauliflower  plants  that 
have  been  sown  in  a  little  warmth  must,  as  sooa  as  large  enough,  be  gra- 
dually hardened  off  and  pricked  out  in  frames,  sufficient  air  being  given 
them  in  mild  weather  to  induce  a  sturdy  growth. 

Hhubarb. — This  crop,  from  the  great  weight  of  its  produce,  quickly 
exhausts  the  soil ;  neither  is  it  desirable  to  let  it  stand  too  long  without 
removal,  as  plants  that  have  been  for  some  time  undisturbed  have  a 
greater  disposition  to  produce  flowering  shoots,  which,  even  if  cut  out  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance,  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
edible  stalks ;  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  disturb  the  whole  plantation  at 
once,  as  this  stops  the  supply  for  a  time.  If  some  of  the  outside  crowns 
be  severed  from  strong  established  stools  with  a  portion  of  root  each,  and 
planted  now  two  or  three  together,  and  allowed  to  attain  a  maximum  of 
strength,  not  gathering  from  them  this  summer,  they  will  bear  strong 
stalks  next  spring ;  or  roots  that  have  been  forced  through  the  winter 
planted  now  and  permitted  to  regain  strength  through  the  summer,  will 
succeed.  As  Rhubard  is  a  deep-rooting,  gross-feeding  plant,  in  all  cases 
it  should  have  rich  deep  soil,  and  if  it  be  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature 
some  old,  exhausted  tan,  leaf-mould,  wood-ashes,  or  sandy  road-drift,  if 
such  can  be  procured  all  mixed  together,  with  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  good  rotten 
manure,  should  be  mixed  with  it,  trenching  the  ground  2  ft.  or  24  ft.  deep, 
planting  6  ft.  apart  each  way.  A  crop  of  Radishes,  Spinach,  or  Lettuce 
may  be  had  off  the  ground  between  the  rows  before  the  Rhubarb  makes 
sufficient  growth  to  interfere  with  them.  Existing  beds  of  Rhubarb  will 
be  much  benefited  by  heavy  dreuchings  with  strong  manure  water  during 
the  next  two  months. 

The  value  of  trenching  and  ridging  ground  in  winter  has  been  made 
fully  apparent  this  spring,  for,  while  plots  that  were  dug  only,  have  been 
hardly  workable,  the  ridged  ground  crumbled  down  like  dust,  even 
although  there  has  been  little  frost ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  upon  such  ground 
we  depend  for  our  early  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.  Sow 
a  full  crop  of  Savoys  and  Broccoli ;  sow,  also,  some  seeds  of  Asparagus 
in  lines  18  in.  apart ;  likewise  successional  crops  of  Radishes,  and  occa- 
sionally some  Lettuces,  both  Cabbage  and  Cos  kinds.  Finish  transplant- 
ing Onions,  and,  if  not  already  done,  sow  the  summer  crop  at  once.  Sow 
Round  Spinach  between  rows  of  Peas,  or,  in  some  other  places,  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand ;  sow  also  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach 
in  heat  for  a  summer  and  early  autura  crop;  this  variety  often  affords 
fine  succulent  leaves  when  ordinary  Spinach  cannot  be  had.  Of  Carrots 
sow  a  full  crop  in  deeply-trenched  ground,  which  should  get  a  good  dress- 
ing of  fresh  air-slaked  lime.  Sow  some  small  kinds  of  Turnip  in  lines 
1  ft.  apart,  or  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  on  warm,  light  soil.  Earth  up  and  stick 
Peas  as  they  advance  in  growth ;  any  exposed  to  cutting  winds  should 
have  the  assistance  of  a  few  evergreen  branches  to  break  its  force.  The 
following  are  first-rate  sorts  for  sowing  about  this  time,  viz..  Champion  of 
England,  Laxton's  Prolific  and  Quality,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Dixon's 
Favourite,  M'Lean'  Best  of  All,"Prince  of  Wales,  Wonderful,  Fairbeard's 
Surprise,  Victoria  Marrow,  Knight's  Tall  Marrow,  British  Qaeen,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.    Transplant  Cabbages  as  required. 

Herb  Plantations. — Herbs  in  many  gardens  frequently  do  not 
receive  the  attention  which  they  require  ;  they  are  often  found  thrust  in 
some  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  they  become  almost  wholly  neglected  ; 
from  this  cause  their  product  is  but  small,  and  their  appearance  very  un- 
tidy ;  Mint  especially,  if  it  be  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  ground  too 
long,  exhausts  the  soil,  which  generally  gets  foul  with  weeds.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  make  a  fresh  plantation  of  herbs ,  fork  up  the  underground 
creeping  roots,  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  size  proportionate  to  the 
supply  required  by  digging  and  putting  in  a  fair  amount  of  manure, 
forming  it  into  a  bed  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  wide ;  then  take  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  soil  off  the  top,  lay  on  the  roots  not  too  thickly,  and  cover  them 
with  the  soil  that  was  removed,  leaving  the  surface  tolerably  smooth. 
Growth  will  soon  commence,  but  the  produce  will  not  be  so  soon  ready  as 
from  an  established  bed,  consequently  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  portion  of 
the  old  plantation  undisturbed  until  that  from  the  new  is  ready  for  use. 
Camomile,  Pennyroyal,  and  similar  herbs,  where  required,  should  be 
planted  in  similar  beds  prepared  in  like  manner,  putting  in  rows  1  ft. 
apart  small  pieces  divided  from  the  old  plants.  Sage  is  best  grown  from 
cuttings  struck  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  they  root  freely ;  such 
as  were  struck  at  that  time  can  now  be  planted  in  rows  in  a  bed  where 


they  are  to  remain  permanently,  as  also  Tarragon  and  Fennel ;  the  latter, 
frpm  its  taller  growth,  must  have  considerably  more  space  allotted  to  it. 
The  principal  thing  necessary  with  the  above,  and  any  other  herbs  that 
may  be  required,  is  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  grow  too  long  in  one  place.  Chives.— Where  these  are  held  m 
estimation  they  may  be  fast  increased  by  taking  up  and  dividing  the  root 
clumps,  re-planting  in  thin  rows.  The  planting  of  all  the  above  should 
not  be  delayed,  otherwise  the  season's  growth  is  much  interfered  with 
through  their  not  getting  estabUshed  in  their  new  quarters  before  dry 
weather  sets  in. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

April  1.— Sowing  first  lot  of  Spanish  Cardoons,  Green  Curled  Endive, 
and  All  the  Year  Round  and  Carter's  Giant  White  Cos  Lettuce ;  also 
Long  and  Red  and  White  Turnip  Radishes.  Drawing  drills  for  Carrots 
and  Beet.  Hand-weeding  and  Dutch-hoeing  amongst  autumn-sown 
Onions.  Making  new  Mushroom  bed  under  north  wall  for  summer  use. 
Earthing  up  Potatoes  in  frames ;  also  French  Beans  in  pots,  and  putting 
sticks  to  them. 

April  2.— Sowing  the  main  crop  of  the  following  sorts  of  Carrots, 
viz..  Early  Horn,  Early  Nantes,  James'  Intermediate,  Long  Surrey,  and 
Altringham ;  also  the  following  sorts  of  Beet :  Eastwood  Early  Red, 
Osborn's  Select  Red,  Nutting's  Dwarf  Red,  Pine-apple  Short  Top, 
Veitch's  Improved  Black,  and  Spinach  or  Green.  Potting  sprmg-struck 
Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  and  Verbenas.  Renovating  linmgs  round 
frames.    Dutch-hoeing  amongst  Strawberries. 

April  3.— Sowing  Ayton  Castle,  Giant,  Carentan,  Henry's  Prize,  and 
Large  Rouen  Leeks;  also  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge  Cucumbers. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  Dahlias  and  choice  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  tor 
winter  flowering.  Pricking  out  Celery  in  boxes  ;  also  Golden  Pyrethrum 
and  Tagetes  signata.  Clearing  off  Seakale  beds  and  getting  them  forked 
up.     Sticking  Peas  and  earthing  them  up. 

April  4.— Sowing  the  following  sorts  of  Broccoli :  Early  Purple  Cape- 
Early  White  Cape,  Walcheren,  Snow's  Winter  White,  Osborn's  Winter 
White.Alam's  Early  White,  and  Early  Purple  Sprouting  ;  also  dwarf  Green 
Curled  Savoy,  Early  Dwarf  York  Cabbage,  Asparagus,  and  Green  Curled 
Kale.  Potting  off  late  sown  Tomatoes,  Lobelias,  and  Melon  Plants. 
Forking  up  the  ground  amongst  the  Cauliflower  plants  left  in  the  frames 
^;0  come  in  early,  and  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  rich  manure. 

April  5. — Sowing  Dandelion  for  salads.  Mustard  and  Cress,  Balsams, 
Asters,  and  Cockscombs.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Coleus  and  Alternan- 
theras.  Washing  all  the  Roses  with  Quassia  Water  to  keep  down  green 
fly.  Watering  early  Vineries  and  Peach  houses  with  tepid  water.  Giving 
Broad  Beans  a  little  earthing.  Watenng  Carrots,  Asparagus,  and  Potatoes 
in  frames.  Clearing  o2'  Brussels  Sprouts  stumps,  and  getting  the  ground 
manured  and  dug.  Looking  over  the  Grapes  and  removing  the  bad 
berries,  and  filling  up  the  bottles  where  required. 

April  6.— Potting  on  Sweet-scented  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  the  forward 
Tomatoes,  and  Sweet  Basil.  Planting  out  Melons  in  manure  frames.  Re- 
moving bedding  plants  from  Vineries  in  cold  pits  to  harden.  Disbudding 
and  tying  down  shoots  in  early  Vineries,  and  thinning  Grapes  where 
required.  Looking  over  Strawberries  in  bloom,  and  picking  off  all  weak 
and  late  blooms ;  also  getting  another  batch  into  warmer  quarters.  Mow- 
ing and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds.  Rolling  down  all  gravel  and 
turf  that  require  it.    Looking  over  Pines  and  watering  them  all  through. 

W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Streamlet  Issuing  from  Ivy-clad  Rock. — In  this  case  (see 
opposite  page)  a  pretty  garden-streamlet  is  made  to  issue  from  an  Ivy. 
clad  rock.  After  coming  from  beneath  the  sheet  of  dark  Ivy  it  is 
soon  busy  among  Flags  and  other  waterside  plants  and  flowers.  The 
idea  is  one  which  may  be  worked  out  with  advantage  where  there  is 
natural  or  good  artificial  rock  within  the  reach  of  the  designer. 

Effect  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  on  Plants.— At  p.  69  of  Vol.  XII. 
of  The  Garden  is  a  paragraph  upon  the  injurious  effect  of  sea  water 
on  land,  partly  "  from  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is 
known  to  exert  a  very  prejudicial  effect  upon  plant  growth."  Lately 
an  account  has  been  published  of  the  beneficial  results  of  using  a 
solution  of  it,  and  in  the  face  of  these  contradictory  records  how  are 
we  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ?  Last  summer,  having  a  quantity  of  the 
doable  salt  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  on  hand,  I  was  giving  a 
very  weak  solntion  of  it  to  my  plants,  and  I  thought  with  beneficial 
results,  possibly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ammonia,  bat  on  read- 
ing the  paragraph  just  alluded  to  I  left  off  using  it.  Now  I  shall 
again  employ  it  on  some  pot  plants,  and  trust  some  authority  will 
kindly  publish  his  opinion  on  its  use. — London  Stonb. 

Sowing  Sweet  Peas.— Everyone  who  has  a  garden  should  have  a  row  or 
two  of  Sweet  Peas.  If  sown  at  once  (not  too  thickly)  on  deeply  cultivated 
land,  they  will  continue  to  furnish  successional  crops  ot  bloom  throughout  the 
whole  season,  and  the  more  the  expanded  flowers  are  gathered,  the  more  last- 
ing and  satisfactory  will  be  the  results,  as  if  allowed  to  mature  seed-pods  the 
plants  become  quickly  exhausted.  Sweet  Peas  may  now  be  had  in  many  dis- 
tinct colours,  but  a  good  mixture  will  usually  yield  the  best  results,  j 
generally  drop  a  few  seeds  of  Convolvulus  major  in  the  rows,  and  tkese  late  in 
autumn  form  beautiful  objects. — J.  Gboom,  Menham. 
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GARDENING  AT  FROGMORB. 
The  Royal  Gardens  at  Froijmore  are  at  all  tiices  well  worth  a 
visit,  on  account  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  the  many  cultural  hints  which  they  afford  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  horticulture.  Every  branch  of  gardening  is  carried 
out  here  in  perfection,  and  although  there  are  no  pretentions 
made  as  regards  effect,  or  grand  displays  of  indoor  plants,  good 
and  useful  subjects  well  grown,  can  always  be  found  here.  All 
the  plants  cultivated  here  are  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  or  for 
room  decoration.  Large  Camellias  which  are  yearly  divested 
of  all  their  blossoms  never  fail  to  grow  and  flower  freely ;  and 
of  Tea-scented  Roses,  planted  in  an  outside  border  and 
allowed  to_  cover  the  roof  of  a  large  lean-to  house,  the 
best  kind  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  Celine 
Forestier,  which  grows  well  and  yields  abundance  of 
golden-tinted  flowers  for  many  months  in  succession.  In 
the_  Bame  house  was  also  a  plant  of  the  beautiful  Clematis 
indivisa  lobata  loaded  with  snowy  blossoms.  Gardenias  are 
grown  here  extensively;  they  are  planted  out  in  anarrow  bed  at 
the  back  of  a  half  span-roofed  house,  and,  being  kept  well  pruned 
and  tied  in,  form  quite  a  thick  hedge,  which  when  in  full  bloom 
IS  a  sight  worth  seeing.  By  keeping  the  plants  thus  close 
blossoms  of  a  better  description  are  obtained  th;m  when  they 
are  allowed  more  freedom,  as  in  the  latter  case  they  are  usually 
loose,  and  will  not  last  long  when  out.  In  the  same  house  we 
also  noted  a  very  attractive  plant  of  the  old  Euphorbia  splen- 
dens,  or  by  some  called,  and  perhaps  more  properly,  E.  spinosa. 
It  was  planted  out,  the  shoots  being  kept  tied  closely  in  bo  as 
to  form  a  cone,  and  at  the  time  of  onr  visit  was  a  mass  of  flower. 
Amongst  other  plants  grown  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  and  for 
indoor  decoration  may  be  named  Hebeclinium  ianthinum,  the 
great,  feathery  mauve-coloured  flower-heads  of  which  are  very 
showy  ;  cuttings  of  it  struck  last  spring,  and  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  Poinsettias,  now  make  good  plants  in  6-in.  pots. 
Older  plants  of  it  form  large  bushes,  from  which  great  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  are  obtained.  Begonia  hydrocotylifolia  is  also 
grown  in  considerable  quantities.  Cuttings  of  it  struck  every  year 
in  winter  make  handsome  plants,  with  large  stiff  green  leaves 
hiding  the  pots,  and  produce  quite  a  thicket  of  stout  flower- 
stalks  laden  with  light  and  graceful  white  and  rosy-tinted 
blossoms.  B.  dracasnajfolia  is  also  grown  largely  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  of  all  plants  which  are  used  for  room  decoration 
by  gaslight  these  rank  amongst  the  most  effective.  The 
scarlet-flowered  Salvia  Heeri  likewise  plays  an  important  part 
in  house  decoration ;  cuttings  of  it  are  struck  in  spring  and 
planted  out  during  the  summer  in  good  soil  in  the  open  air.  In 
Sept.  they  are  lifted  and  potted  and  placed  in  orchard  houses, 
where  they  open  their  longjracemes  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
in  profusion;  and  some  of  the  plants  grown  in  this  way  attain 
a  height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  and  are  as  much  through,  and  are 
more  effective  in  rooms  than  many  choicer  subjects.  The  flowers 
just  before  opening  are  very  useful  for  bouquet  [making.  Fine 
pyramidal-shaped  plants  of  the  white  Bupatoriiim  are  also  great 
favourites  here.  In  vases  they  look  bright  and  elegant,  and 
last  good  for  a  considerable  period.  Neat  bushy  plants  of 
Orotons,  Dracasnas,  Paudanads,  and  similar  subjects  are 
likewise  grown  in  large  quantities  for  vase  decoration,  and 
many  more  old,  but  nevertheless  useful,  subjects  are  grown 
by  hundreds  for  supplying  cut  blooms. 

Fruit. 
No  one  who  has  not  seen  Frogmore  can  form  the  least  con- 
ception of  what  is  done  there  in  the  way  of  fruit  growing. 

_  Pines  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  success.  The  prin- 
cipal supply  is  needed  during  winter,  and  this  is  kept  up  by 
fruit  of  smooth  Cayennes,  weighing  on  an  average  8J  lb.  to 
9  lb.  each.  The  plants  are  grown  in  deep  pits,  bottom-heat 
bemg  supplied  by  means  of  Oak  leaves  and  other  fermenting 
material.  The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  the  plants  are 
grown  on  ridges.  When  the  fruit  has  been  cleared  from  a  pit, 
the  plants  are  pulled  up  and  divested  of  their  suckers ;  and, 
after  duly  preparing  the  soil,  &c.,  these  are  planted  as  before, 
and  a  never-failing  succession  of  large,  handsome,  well-formed 
fruit  is  the  result. 

Vineries.— From  these  nearly  2000  lb.  of  Grapes  are  ob- 
tamed  yearly ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  so  far  from 
the  crops  being  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  the  age  of  the  Vines 


a  much  greater  weight  of  fruit  has  been  obtained  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  than  was  gathered  even  when  the  Vines 
might  be  considered  at  their  best.  These  results  have  been 
brought  about  by  supplying  the  roots  with  good  soil  and  liquid 
food,  and  paying  unremitting  attention  to  other  points  con- 
nected with  their  culture.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  least  pro- 
ductive of  the  Vines  have  been  cleared  away  and  replaced  by 
younger  ones,  which  have  not  yet  come  into  bearing,  but  which 
appear  likely  to  yield  fine  crops,  judging  by  the  growth  which 
they  have  made  since  they  were  planted.  Pot  Vines  are  grown 
to  perfection,  no  bottom-heat  or  plunging  material  whatever 
being  used  for  them ;  the  pots  are  placed  on  plain  slate  slabs, 
and  the  crops  which  they  bear  are  surprising.  The  earliest 
permanent  Vines  are  yielding  a  large  crop,  which  has  been 
thinned,  and  the  berries  have  just  done  stoning,  so  that  ripe 
Grapes  may  be  expected  eai-ly  in  May.  Most  of  the  Vine 
borders  here  are  made  both  inside  and  outside,  but  a  late  house, 
planted  with  Lady  Dowues  and  Black  Alicante,  with  a  half- 
span  roof,  has  its  border  entirely  outside,  and  the  wall  plate 
is  so  constructed  that  the  Vines,  when  cleared  of  their  crops, 
can  be  brought  through  the  front  ventilators  and  tied  to  stakes 
outside,  thus  leaving  the  house  ready  for  the  culture  of  Straw- 
berries in  pots,  French  Beans,  and  other  crops.  This  method 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  practised  than  it  is,  for,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  accommodation  made  with  regard  to  house  room, 
the  Vines  are  greatly  benefited  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
wind,  and  weather  for  a  few  months  whilst  at  rest.  When 
started,  Vines  thus  treated  break  strongly,  are  hardier,  and,  as 
a  rule,  produce  better  results  in  the  way  of  fruit  than  are 
attained  from  Vines  always  confined  indoors.  The  principal 
aim  here  in  Grape  growing  is  to  keep  the  table  well  supplied 
with  fruit  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  and  that  this  end  is 
attained  may  bo  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  there  still  remains 
some  300  lb.  of  sound,  ripe,  and  well-coloured  Grapes  in  the 
Grape  room — a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  table  with 
from  4  lb.  to  5  lb.  of  Grapes  per  day,  irrespective  of  new  fruit, 
until  far  into  the  month  of  May. 

The  Grape  Room. — No  one  need  despair  of  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  Grapes  until  new  fruit  can  be  had  in  the  spring  if 
they  will  only  adopt  the  plan  in  use  here.  There  is  no  need  to 
keep  Grapes  hanging  on  the  Vines  until  growth  again  com- 
mences, and  it  becomes  dangerous  to  prune  from  fear  of  bleed- 
ing, thus  keeping  the  wood  in  a  half-ripened  state,  instead  of 
being  dry,  plump,  and  hard,  ready  to  bear  better  crops  in 
coming  years.  The  Grape  room  in  question  is  but  a  small 
one,  but  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  holding  some  hundreds 
of  bunches.  It  is  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length  and  about 
7  ft.  or  8  ft.  wide.  All  round  the  walls  are  placed  upright 
pieces  of  deal  about  3  ft.  apart.  These  are  furnished  with  zinc 
troughs  which  slide  into  places  made  for  them  on  wooden 
ledges  fastened  to  each  upright  about  2  ft.  apart.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  stand  of  similar  construction,  but  which 
is  supplied  with  wider  troughs,  in  which  are  two  sets  of  holes, 
so  that  Grapes  may  be  hung  on  both  sides.  These  troughs 
are  simply  pieces  of  zinc  turned  up,  so  as  to  form  sides  and 
bottom  of  box-like  fashion,  and  the  tops  and  ends  are  soldered 
on.  In  the  bottom  of  the  troughs  inside  is  placed  a  little 
ridge  of  zinc,  against  which  to  rest  the  Vine  stems  bearing 
the  Grapes.  In  the  lid  are  bored  holes  about  6  in.  apart  in 
rows  nearest  the  side  farthest  from  the  wall,  but  the  troughs 
are  supplied  with  two  rows  of  holes,  as  before  stated.  There 
is  a  window  in  the  front  end  of  the  room,  and  a  ventilator  in 
one  corner  at  the  back,  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  dry  air  can 
be  maintained.  Small  hot-water  pipes,  connected  with  one  of 
the  boilers  generally  in  use  through  the  winter,  run  round  the 
room  ;  on  fine  days  a  little  heat  is  turned  on,  the  ventilators 
are  opened,  and  the  Grapes  thus  get  thoroughly  dried.  By 
this  means  any  mould  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  berries 
which  have  been  injured  or  slightly  affected  with  mildew  is  at 
once  dried  to  a  powder,  and  prevented  from  affecting  the  fruit 
which  is  in  close  proximity  to  them.  They  are  kept  regularly 
filled  with  water,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  added  to 
keep  it  sweet.  When  a  bunch  of  Grapes  is  cut  the  hole  it 
occupied  is  corked  up,  thus  preventing  any  dampness  from 
arising.  Early  Grapes  as  well  as  late  ones  are  kept  in  this 
room — a  good  plan,  inasmuch  as  a  house  occupied  with  pot 
Vines  can,  when  the  fruit  is  cut,  be  used  for  other  crops. 
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STRA.WBERRIES. — Of  early  Strawberries  in  pots  some  8000  or 
10,000  are  grown  here  yearly,  and  from  these  nearly  500  lb.  of 
ripe  fruit  are  obtained.  The  earliest  plants,  consisting  of 
Keen's  Seedling  and  La  Grosse  Saoree,  are  now  just  ripening 
their  fruit.  These  are  grown  on  shelves  in  houses  ;  others  are 
being  brought  on  to  succeed  them  plunged  in  pits.  For  later 
supplies  plants  which  were  forced  last  year  are  planted  out  in 
pits,  and  bricks  are  placed  between  the  rows  in  order  to  raise 
the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  and  afford  greater  facili- 
ties for  watering.  To  succeed  these  a  quantity  of  plants  are 
put  out  on  a  warm,  sloping  bank  under  a  wall,  and  a  thin 
canvas  is  placed  over  them  when  showing  bloom.  In  like 
manner  a  quantity  of  plants  is  placed  in  rows  under  Cherry 
trees  on  the  wall,  from  which  good  crops  are  secured  just  be- 
fore Strawberries  ripen  naturally  in  the  open  ground.  Thus  a 
good  supply  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  March  until  late  in 
autumn. 

CucnMBEBS  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grown  here  in  quan- 
tity, and  that,  too,  all  the  year  round.  The  only  variety  used  is 
Hedsor  ProliSo,  a  short-fruited  kind,  very  green  and  excellent 
in  flavour ;  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  a  rich,  turfy,  yellow 
loam.  Whilst  the  plants  are  young  saucers  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, wbich  have  two  rims  and  a  hole  in  the  centre,  are  placed 
over  them ;  these  are  kept  filled  with  water,  and  by  this  means 
the  stems  of  the  plants  are  kept  from  the  ravages  of  slugs, 
crickets,  or  other  pests. 

Chereies. — Some  of  those  in  houses  are  grown  in  pots,  but 
others  are  planted  out,  a  plan  which  it  is  intended  to  adopt 
throughout.  The  houses  in  which  they  are  grown  are  span- 
roofed,  and  the  trees  are  planted  so  as  to  be  easily  trained  up 
the  rafters  ;  a  pyramidal-shaped  tree  is  planted  between  every 
other  two.  When  we  saw  them  the  trees  were  loaded  with 
blossom.  The  kinds  found  to  succeed  best  for  forcing  are  May 
Duke  and  Knight's  Early  Black.  Newer  sorts  have  been  tried, 
but  they  did  not  prove  so  satisfactory  as  those  just  named. 
The  beautiful  fan-shaped  trees  on  the  walls  were  one  sheet  of 
blossom,  being  protected  by  a  wide  glass  coping  and  supplied 
with  canvas  blinds  on  rollers,  which  can  be  let  down  whenever 
required.    A  famous  crop  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  Fruit  Koom. — This,  which  is  110  ft.  long  and  about 
10  ft.  wide,  is  a  lean-to  on  a  northern  aspect.  The  floor,  which 
is  concreted,  is  sunk  some  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  below  the  ground  level ; 
the  walls  are  of  brick,  and  about  1  ft.  thick ;  the  roof  is 
slated,  but  under  the  slates  are  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  thickness  of 
straw.  There  are  several  ventilators  along  the  back  and  at  the 
ends  to  let  out  the  damp,  and  in  front  are  small  iron  gratings,  so 
that  a  free  circulation  of  air  can  at  all  times  be  maintained. 
No  heating  apparatus  of  any  kind  is  employed,  but  in  case  of 
severe  frosts  the  iron  gratings  are  stopped,  and  a  never- varying 
temperature  is  thus  always  kept  up.  The  shelves  or  stages  on 
which  the  fruit  is  placed  consist  of  lattice-work,  on  which  no 
straw  or  other  material  is  placed,  and  therefore  no  objection- 
able flavour  is  imparted  to  the  fruit.  There  are  still  some  good 
examples  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  be  found  in  this  fruit  room, 
the  flesh  of  which  appears  to  be  nearly  as  fresh  and  plump  as 
on  the  day  on  which  they  were  placed  there,  and  early  varieties 
are  said  to  keep  nearly  as  well  as  late  ones. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
This  has  been  much  improved  by  doing  away  with  unneces- 
sary walks,  grubbing  out  old  fruit  trees  on  the  walls,  and 
replacing  them  with  young  ones.  Much  is  now  being  done  in 
this  way,  for  a  great  number  of  the  wall  trees  bear  fruit  only 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  therefore,  a  piece  at  a  time  is 
cleared  right  away,  the  ground  trenched,  and  young  trees, 
previously  grown  and  trained  for  the  purpose,  are  planted. 
This  is  a  much  better  method  than  introducing  young  trees 
between  the  old  ones,  as  is  often  done,  but  which  seldom 
proves  satisfactory.  Where  Plums  are  done  away  with  Pears 
are  planted,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  a  change  of  soil  is  secured. 
With  early  Pears  a  very  good  way  has  been  adopted ;  the  trees 
are  trained  with  a  shoot  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  side 
branches,  which  are  kept  closely  pruned  in,  are  led  downwards, 
which  induces  fruit-bearing  spurs  to  be  formed.  These  Pears  are 
planted  between  Cherry  trees  on  a  south  wall,  where  they  occupy 
little  more  than  12  in.  or  18  in.  of  space,  and  being  protected 
like  the  Cherries,  by  means  of  glass  copings  and  canvas  blinds, 


they  set  their  blooms  perfectly,  and  a  supply  of  good  early 
Pears  is  the  result.  Root-pruning  is  practised  whenever  the 
trees  show  signs  of  being  over-luxuriant,  and  thus  a  large 
supply  of  excellent  fruit  is  obtaiued.  The  Pear  trees  on  low 
arches  by  the  sides  of  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  are 
being  done  away  with.  They  were  planted  under  the  middle 
of  the  arch,  over  which  the  shoots  were  trained  downwards  to 
the  ground,  but  the  young  trees  which  are  planted  to  take 
their  places  are  being  trained  horizontally,  and  the  growth 
which  they  make  is  such  as  to  show  at  once  the  superiority  of 
the  system  over  that  just  described.  In  this  case,as  in  that  of  the 
walls,  an  old  tree  is  not  taken  away  and  a  young  one  planted 
in  its  place,  but  a  piece  is  completely  cleared  and  the  soil  is 
well  prepared  for  the  recention  of  the  new  tree.  A  piece  of 
land  lately  added  to  the  garden  is  being  planted  with  Apple 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  classification.  All  new 
kinds  are  procured  as  they  appear,  and  Mr.  Jones  purposes  to 
spare  no  pains  in  obtaining  the  true  name  of  each  variety 
planted. 


OPENING  KBW  GARDENS. 
We  are  sure  that  the  peculiar  hardship  of  the  gardens  at  Kew 
being  kept  shut  in  the  morning  is  not  known  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  or  it  would  not  be  tolerated  by  him.  In  the 
museums,  galleries,  &c.,  where  space  is  limited  and  every  inch 
has  to  be  cleaned  every  day,  there  is  need  for  reserving  certain 
hours  for  cleaning ;  but  even  in  such  vast  and  magnificent 
galleries  as  the  Louvre  this  diiBculty  is  arranged  for  at  such 
hours  as  suit  the  public.  In  such  great  galleries  and  museums 
the  sole  reason  why  they  are  not  opened  for  a  longer  time 
every  day  than  is  now  the  case  is  the  impossibility  of  lighting 
them  efficiently  without  danger  to  the  structure  or  injury  to 
its  contents.  In  the  case  of  a  garden,  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  surface  will  undergo  cleaning  on  any  given  day ;  and  as  for 
the  lighting,  that  is  done  by  the  sun  himself.  It  is  there- 
fore more  than  unreasonable  that  a  noble  garden  like  Kew 
should  be  closed  to  the  public  at  the  hours  when  such  places 
as  the  National  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum  have  their 
doors  wide  open.  There  is  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
opened  hours  before  and  hours  after  them,  just  as  in  other 
cities  public  gardens  are  opened  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  adjacent  museums  may  not  be  opened  till  after  breakfast. 
The  forenoon  is  so  much  the  more  agreeable  time  for  the 
public  to  visit  a  garden,  that  if  Kew  must  continue  alone 
among  the  botanic  gardens  of  the  world  open  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  time  the  flowers  are  open,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ask  that  these  few  hours  should  be  the  forenoon  hours.  It  is 
pitiful  to  see  the  narrow-mindedness  which  persists  in  en- 
deavouring to  justify  a  state  of  things  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  an  instant  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  It  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  noble  name  of  "  science "  used,  and 
most  frivolously  so,  in  this  vain  attempt  to  keep  the  public 
out  of  their  rights ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  those  most  interested 
in  the  matter — that  is  to  say,  the  horticulturists  of  the  United 
Kingdom — and  the  general  public  will  consent  to  be  delibe- 
rately shut  out  of  a  place  designed  and  kept  up  at  an  enormous 
cost  for  their  instruction. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  well  merits  con- 
sideration by  the  "  powers  that  be,"  that  is,  the  claim  of  some 
so-called  "  scientific  "  men  who  ask  for  exceptional  privileges 
for  themselves,  and  appear  to  consider  the  public  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  evil,  deserving  no  kind  of  consideration  as  compared 
with  their  scientific  majesties,  who,  instead  of  being  amiable 
public  servants,  act  the  uncomfortable  part  of  the  "  wet 
blanket."  No  high  nature  or  scientific  man — using  the  term 
in  its  best  sense — would  claim  exceptional  privileges  for  him- 
self or  his  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  would,  as  Thackeray 
did  in  the  case  of  "  literary  "  men,  disclaim  any  exceptional 
favours  at  all.  This  is  a  particularly  disagreeable  aspect  of 
the  question  when  we  consider  the  liberal  way  in  which  the 
public  pay  for  the  garden,  and  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who 
opposes  the  opening  asked  for,  is  the  paid  servant  of  those 
against  whom  he  shuts  the  gates.  As  to  the  "  scientific  work  " 
question,  that  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
or  any  person  interested  has  merely  to  go  to  the  garden  in 
the  morning,  see  the  miles  of  walks  and  the  acres  of  turf 
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and  the  flowers  open,  too  truly  "  wasting  their  sweetness,"  for 
neither  students  nor  public  are  there.  Such  "  scientific  work  " 
as  is  really  done,  is,  we  presume,  done  in  the  working  rooms  of 
the  Director  and  his  assistants,  in  which  we  think  the  public 
of  all  shades  are  willing  to  leave  them  unmolested,  no  one 
having  ever  claimed  that  these  able  gentlemen,  or  even  the  men 
in  the  houses,  should  be  disturbed  at  their  labours. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  gardeners,  like  myself,  would  be 

glad  to  know  what  the  scientific  and  other  work  is  which 
Kew  is  supposed  to  be  doing.  That  it  does  accomplish  some- 
thing in  some  directions,  I  would  fain  believe  ;  but  as  far  as 
horticulture  is  concerned  in  this  country,  its  influence,  hitherto, 
has  been  almost  mi7.  The  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris,  I 
understand,  exercises  a  kind  of  central  authority  over  a 
number  of  other  and  similar  institutions  scattered  throughout 
the_  country,  and  distributes  plants  and  seeds  amongst  them, 
■which  eventually  find  their  way  into  the  gardens  and  nurseries 
of  the  country ;  but  does  Kew  do  any  good  practical  work  of 
that  kind  ?  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  as  often  a  recipient  of 
favours  as  otherwise,  and  it  is  certainly  looked  upon  by  gar- 
deners as  having  few  interests  in  common  with  them  or  their 
profession.  But  the  question  is,  what  is  Kew  doing?  On 
this  point  gardeners  are  almost  profoundly  ignorant.  They 
do  know  something  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association,  and  even  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  other  learned  associations  and 
institutions,  but  the  Chronicles  of  Kew  are  a  sealed  book.  As 
regards  the  admission  of  gardeners  and  others,  we  are  now 
told  by  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  that  they  could  be  admitted 
before  public  hours  by  applying  at  the  curator's  ofiloe,  and 
much  capital  is  made  of  a  "  photographer  with  his  apparatus  " 
who  managed  to  get  in ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  who  has 
ever  heard,  in  a  general  way,  of  that  rule  before.  If  the  rule 
■was  in  force,  it  has  been  a  dead  letter  hitherto.  If  the  fact 
had  been  intimated  in  the  public  papers,  or  placarded  at  Kew 
gates,  it  would  have  saved  many  a  gardener  a  useless  journey, 
paltry  provision  as  it  is  ;  but  now  that  the  question  of  admis- 
sion and  other  matters  is  fully  opened,  let  us  hope  that  it  will 
be  satisfactorily  answered.  J.  S. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  is  open  all  the  year 

round  without  exception — in  summer  from  six,  in  winter  from 
se-ven  a.m.  until  dusk.  There  the  department  containing  the 
chief  plants  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts  is  crowded  with 
visitors  every  day,  chiefly  in  the  morning.  The  strictly 
botanical  department,  including  all  the  annual  or  perennial 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  (the  most  complete  in  the  world),  is 
open  at  the  same  time  in  the  morning,  but  closed  at  about  ten, 
then  opened  again  for  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  I  must 
say  that  quantities  of  students  meet  in  the  morning  for  the  sake 
of  conferring  together,  and  that  they  are  always  surrounded  by 
a  great  number  of  visitors,  who  at  last  get  interested  in  botany; 
but  people  never  think  of  going  there  in  the  afternoon,  owing  to 
the  heat.  This  department  is  accessible  to  any  visitor  at  any 
time  by  applying  to  the  foreman.  The  greenhouses  are  never 
opened  to  the  public,  but  admission  is  granted  to  anyone  who 
■wishes  to  inspect  them.  Now  why  should  not  Kew  Gardens 
be  opened  from  early  in  the  morning  until  dusk,  the  houses 
only  being  closed  during  certain  hours  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary ?  The  hardy  herbaceous  department  will  not  require  enclo- 
sure or  a  continual  ■watch.  It  is  also  a  great  hardship  to  be  made 
to  keep  to  the  footpaths  ;  and  1  s1l0^lld  like  io  hnoiv  why  tahing 
notes  in  u-riting  is  not  allotted  there.  A  Frenchman. 

Thongh  the  Kew  authorities  do  not  seem   inclined  to  yield 

to  the  public,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  preeent  straggle — in 
which  decidedly  the  majority  are  in  favour  of  the  earlier  opening  of 
the  gardens — has  disposed  them  to  make  certain  concessions.  For 
example,  only  a  fortnight  ago,  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,"  it  was  made  known  to  all  whom  it  might  concern 
that  "any  gardener  or  under  gardener,  any  artist,  any  student  of 
botany  or  other  science,  can  be  admitted  for  purposes  of  study  before 
public  hours,  on  application  at  the  curator's  ofHoe."  This  looks 
well,  and  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  the  further  statement,  that 
this  has  always  been  the  case  since  the  present  director  came  into 
ofiBce,  is  very  far  from  being  true.  The  "  Richmond  and  Twickenham 
Times  "of  Saturday  last  sajs  : — "As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  this 
statement  is  erroneous.  Only  last  week  we  were  in  conversation 
with  a  Richmond  resident,  whose  BcientiBo  tastes  are  well  known, 


who,  on  purely  botanical  grounds,  made  formal  application  for  snch 
a  pass.  In  this  instance  a  reasonable  request  was  refused  and  no 
explanation  given.  And  if,  wholly  unsought,  such  a  case  comes  under 
our  notice,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  England  there  aro  hosts  of  other  persons  similarly  aggrieved."  I 
have  heard  of  several  instances,  and  can  myself  vouch  for  one, 
where  permission  io  studij  during  private  hours  ivas  refused  b?/  the 
director,  who  is  now  announced  as  the  friend  of  all  students  and 
artists.  I  have  no  doubt  that  numbers  of  similar  cases  could  be 
quoted. — VsErrAs. 

A  gardener  holding  a  good  position  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

"  The  first  time  I  went  to  Kew  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  trusted  to  Mr. 
Donald  McLeod,  then  curator's  assistant  there,  to  get  me  in  in  the  fore, 
noon,  a  little  sooner  than  usual,  as  I  had  little  time,  and  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Edinburgh  for  a  few  days  only,  bat  he  could  not, 
although  he  went  twice  into  the  curator's  house  and  explained  how  I 
was  situated.  I  had,  therefore,  to  hang  about  Kew  Green  till  the 
gardens  were  opened.  I  have  applied  since  at  the  gates  before  the 
time  of  opening,  and  could  not  get  in,  and  was  never  told  about  the 
rule  respecting  earlier  admission,  though  I  explained  all  about 
myself." 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  says — "  Wishing  a  few 

years  since  to  devote  a  day  to  study  in  the  gardens,  I  met  with  only 
a  gruff  intimation  that  they  would  not  be  opened  until  one  o'clock. 
Bat  a  harder  fate  befell  a  friend  from  one  of  the  midland  counties, 
who  brought  his  gardener  all  the  way  tor  a  day's  treat  at  Kew,  and 
found  to  his  dismay  that  but  a  short  interval  would  elapse  from  the 
time  of  admission  until  that  of  starting  upon  his  return  journey." 

A  correspondent  writes : — "  Mr.  Carrathers  gave  a  demon- 
stration in  the  public  gallery  at  the  British  Museum  on  Saturday 
to  more  than  titty  members  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  public  were  impeded."  How  then  can  the 
public  be  "  impeded  "  by  any  lecture  given  in  the  wide  gardens  at 
Kew  ? 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  the  Kew  Gardens  Public 

Rights  Defence  Association  which  has  received  but  slight  attention. 
Although  the  Gardens  are  opened  at  one  o'clock,  without  great  in. 
convenience  to  the  visitors,  the  hour  of  actual  opening  to  the  public 
must  be  two  or  half-past.  One  o'clock  means  dinner  or  lunch  time, 
and  after  Kew  is  reached,  half-past  two  will  have  usually 
arrived.  It  is  no  just  argument  to  reply  that  a  number  of  visitors 
flock  in  the  moment  the  gates  are  opened  ;  this  simply  proves  the 
eagerness  of  some  of  the  public  who  are  willing  to  forego  the  com- 
forts of  the  usual  meal  so  that  they  may  secure  the  pleasures  of  Kew 
at  the  earliest  hour  available  by  the  present  clumsy  and  selfish  ar. 
rangement. 

The  Kew  Gardens  Public  Rights  Defence  Association  are  still  mov. 
ing  with  that  persistent  energy  which  befits  so  good  and  just  a  cause. 
They  are  organising  a  meeting  for  April  5  at  Richmond,  at  which  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  M.P.,  will  preside,  and  in  which  Mr.  Cave  and 
other  members  of  Parliament  will  take  part.  On  and  after  to-day 
petitions  to  Parliament  praying  for  the  early  opening  of  the  gardens 
will  lie  for  public  signature  at  Waterloo,  Richmond,  and  Kew  Gar- 
dens Railway  Stations.  Surely  this  fact  need  only  be  known  to  secure 
such  an  array  of  signatures  as  shall  fully  prove  to  official  obstructives 
how  thoroughly  in  earnest  are  the  public  in  their  persistent  attempt 
to  secure  what  is  not  only  a  boon,  but  an  undoubted  right.  Such 
gardens  only  open  a  few  hours  daily,  and  those  hours  most  inoonve. 
nient,  would  be  dear  to  the  nation  at  half  their  present  yearly  cost. 
If  we  are  to  pay  annually  over  £20,000  for  their  maintenance,  let  us 
at  least  have  some  reasonable  return  for  it.  If  not,  let  future 
grants  be  largely  reduced,  and  obstructives  thus  brought  to  their 
senses  through  the  tender  medium  of  the  breeches  pocket. — 
"  Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times." 

There  are  a  few  points  in  the  memorial  published  in  The 

Gakden  (see  p.  221)  respecting  the  early  opening  of  Kew  Gardens 
about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words.  When,  let  me  ask,  do 
the  teachers  go  to  the  garden  with  their  students  ?  I  never  saw  ona 
lecturing  there  yet.  But  the  point  of  most  importance  to  soientifio 
men,  horticulturists,  and  the  public  generally,  is  the  following  state, 
ment,  viz., "  The  means  now  afforded  by  the  unrivalled  collections  at 
Kew  !  "  Kow,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  collections  at  Kew 
are  inferior  to  many  others.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  see  a  good 
collection  of  Pitcher-plants,  do  we  go  to  Kew  ?  No  j  we  must  go  to 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  in  reference  to  Orchids.  If  we  want  to 
see  a  good  collection  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  we  must  not 
go  to  Kew.  It  we  want  to  find  a  good  collection  of  economic  plants 
we  must  go  to  the  Rojal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  If  we 
want  to  see  a  good  collection  of  Protaoese  or  Cape  Heaths  do  we  go 
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to  Kew  p  No ;  tbey  are  represented  there  only  by  a  few  stragglerij. 
If  we  want  to  see  the  beet  collection  of  Agavea,  Cacti,  and  similar 
plants,  it  is  useless  to  go  to  Kew,  for  there  will  only  be  found  the 
older  varieties.  No  j  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  inspect  the  latest  im. 
portations,  or  see  rare  speoies  of  Hying  plants,  Kew  ia  not  the  place. 
There  is,  however,  at  Kew  good  collections  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
Aroideae  ;  but  if  we  want  to  examine  the  Acanthadsor  Melastomads, 
or  even  the  great  Order  Leguminosese,  we  cannot  find  them  arranged 
there  with  any  kind  of  intelligence,  though  many  plants  belonging 
to  these  Orders  may  be  found  scattered  about  the  place.  If  we  want 
a  good  collection  of  Aquatics  we  must  go  to  Oxford.  The  want  of 
system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in  the  honsea  at  Kew  is  also 
a  great  drawback  as  far  as  students  are  concerned.  The  museums 
are  well  arranged  and  managed  satisfactorily,  and  I  know  from  expe- 
rience  that  what  is  done  in  the  museums  can  be  done  in  the  housea 
and  grounds,  and  until  this  ia  done  the  words  "  scientific  work  "  and 
"  unrivalled  collections  "  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Kew  memorial. 
It  may  be  said  that  Kew  is  the  finest  botanical  establishment  in  the 
world.  That  I  admit;  but  that  does  not  prove  it  to  be  what  it 
might  and  ought  to  be.  How  making  it  more  popular  can  detract 
from  its  usefulness  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess ;  for  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  science  be  not  for  the  people,  the  people  ought  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  support  it. — J.  Ceoucher. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


EOYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY,    EEGENT'S  PARK. 
March  27. 

This,  the  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  this  year,  was  held  in_  the  long 
corridor  adjoining  the  Conserratory,  the  latter  structure  being  itself  gay 
with  forced  bulbs,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  and  similar  plants.  The  principal 
features  were  groups  of  pot  Hoses,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  and  large  collections  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  from  some 
of  the  leading  growers. 

Uew  Plants. — Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  sent  a  collection  of  new  or 
rare  plants,  among  which  the  following  were  awarded  certificates  of  merit, 
viz.,  Magnolia  Halleana,  a  new  Japanese  species,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  The  Garden  last  week ;  Cypripedium  porpbyreum,  a  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  0.  Eoezli  and  C.  Schlimmi.  The  flower-spike 
is  branching,  and  the  blossoms  somewhat  resemble  those  of  C.  Sedeni, 
but  they  are  larger,  and  of  better  shape_  and  substance.  Carnation 
Alegatiere,  a  fine-flowering  scarlet  kind,  which  will  be  valuable  for  market 
purposes,  and  of  which  notice  has  before  been  made  in  The  Garden. 
Hyacinth  Queen  of  the  Blues,  a  kind  bearing  compact  trusses  of  pale  blue 
blossoms,  forming  a  good  companion  for  the  dark  King  of  the  Blues  ; 
also  Hyacinths  King  of  the  Blacks  and  Grand  Maistre  ;  a  beautifully- 
spotted  variety  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  Pavonia  Wiota,  and 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  which  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Wilhams.  It  is 
an  elegant  Fern,  with  light  green  fronds  resembling  in  appearance  those 
of  the  well-known  Davallia  Mooreana.  Mr.  Williams  also  received  a 
certificate  for  Anemidctyon  Phyllilidis  tessalata,  a  Fern  of  considerable 
interest.  Certificates  were  also  given  to  Mr.  Smith  for  Polyanthus 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  beautiful,|velvety-black,  and  rich  seedling  variety, 
with  yellow  centre,  and  edged  with  gold ;  also  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Twickenham, 
for  Cyclamen  Brilliant,  a  miniatiSre  variety  of  compact  growth,  and 
having  short-stalked  marbled  leaves,  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  velvety- 
magenta  or  crimson  colour.  Among  Cyclamens  this  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  greatest  improvement  in  habit  of  plant  and  colour  of  flower 
which  has  been  made  of  late  years.  Among  other  new  plants  were  several 
seedling  Amaryllids  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  several  curious  Orchidaceous 
plants  from  Messrs.  Veitoh,  also  a  good  plant  of  Croton  Macarthuri,  and 
C.  Hawkeri,  a  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
having  narrow,  pointed  leaves  of  a  rich  creamy  colour  edged  with  olive- 
green.  Mr.  James  sent  excellent  cut  blooms  of  Cinerarias,  and  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son  sent  plants  of  a  Dracaena  (species)  excellent  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 


1. — Of  these,  considering  the  season,  there  was  a  good  display. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  an  extensive  group  of  well-grown  plants, 
among  which  were  noticeable  the  delicate  blush  Madame  Liabaud,  Madame 
Lacharme,  the  pure  white  Coquette  de  Blanches,  associating  effectively 
with  the  brilliant  Monsieur  Boncenne,  Dr.  Andry,  and  well-flowered 
specimens  of  the  crimson  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  the  deep  rosy-pink 
Anne  Alexieff.  In  the  class  for  six  forced  Hoses  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  The  plants  consisted  of  well-grown 
specimens  beautifully  in  flower;  the  kinds  were  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
La  France,  Madame  Lacharme,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Edward  Morren, 
and  a  magnificently-flowered  specimen  of  Souvenir  d'uu  Ami.  This  was 
altogether  an  interesting  collection,  and  showed  which  were  the  best 
Mnds  of  Boses  for  early  forcing. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  class  for  twelve  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  S.  F.  H.  Goldsmidt, 
Bart.,  Regent's  Park,  had  the  best  collection    which  consisted  of  neat, 


sbapoly,  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Clerodendroa  Bilfouri,  Erica  affinis, 
Eriostemou  densiflorura  and  E.  pulcbellum.  These  associated  etfectively 
with  magnificent-flowered  specimens  of  Imautophyllum  miniatum,  the 
brilliant-flowered  Azalea  Stella,  Authorium  Scherzerianum,  and  several 
Heaths.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Pulham,  had  a 
group  in  which  were  finely-flowered  plants  of  Dendroblum  nobile  and 
Chorozema  Chandleri  elegans. 

Orchids. — Only  one  collection  of  these  was  shown,  and  this  came 
from  Mr.  Heins,  gardener  to  P.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  and  to  which  an  extra 
prize  was  awarded.  Noticeable  in  this  group  was  a  large  plant  of  Cattleya 
citrina,  growing  on  virgin  cork  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stump  of  Tree  Pern 
to  form  a  standard.  It  bore  about  a  dozen  large,  golden,  waxy  blossoms, 
which,  on  account  of  their  drooping  character,  were,  grown  in  the  way 
described,  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  crassinode 
bore  six  pseudo-bulbs  clothed  with  richly-coloured  blossoms.  With  these 
were  associated  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  lituiflorum,  D.  Free- 
manni,  several  good  Phalfflnopsids,  Odontoglossum  triumphaus,  0.  Ander- 
sonianum,  the  curiously- spotted  O.  maculatam  superbum,  and  a  plant  of 
0.  cirrhosum  bearing  a  profusion  of  sweetly-scented,  beautifully-spotted 
blossoms,  and  a  panful  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora. 

Azaleas. — Of  these  there  was  a  good  display,  the  best  in  the  nursery- 
men's class  coming  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  who  had  small  but  profusely 
flowered  plants  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  kind  with  large  white  flowers 
conspicuously  striped  with  bright  purple ;  Juliette,  a  semi-double  flower 
of  a  brilliant  rosy-crimson  colour ;  and  the  best  of  purples,  Dae  de 
Nassau,  together  with  other  good  kinds.  In  the  amateur's  class  the  best 
plants  came  from  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  who  had 
standard  and  bush-trained  specimens  of  well-known  kinds.  Mr.  James, 
Isleworth,  had  also  a  group  of  well-flowered  plants,  the  best  white  kind 
being  Iveryana,  and  the  best  coloured  kind  Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau. 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips. — These  occupied  a  narrow  stage  the 
whole  length  of  the  corridor,  and  the  blooms  throughout  being  of  fair 
average  quality,  they  made  a  very  attractive  display.  The  best  and  most 
extensive  collections  of  Hyacinths  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  and,  although  not 
shown  in  competition,  an  extra  prize  in  all  eases  was  awarded.  In  the  first 
collection  the  best  fiowers  were  King  of  the  Blues,  Mont  Blanc,  Charles 
Dickens  (blue  and  white),  yellow  Bird  of  Passage,  and  a  bright  crimson 
kind  named  Vuurbaak.  In  Messrs.  Carters'  group  were  similar  kinds ; 
also.  Lord  Derby,  lavender;  H.  M.  Stanley,  dark  blue;  Lord  Macaulay, 
pink ;  and  a  large  white-flowered  kind,  named  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The 
best  twelve  plants  in  the  amateur's  class  came  from  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had 
well-grown  plants,  with  symmetrical,  well-coloured  blossoms  of  the  best 
kinds.  Mr.  Morman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  had  also  good  plants  furnished  with  dense  heads  of  blossoms, 
among  which  were  especially  noticeable  La  Grandesse,  pure  white  ;  Gran- 
deur le  Merveille,  salmon-tinted ;  and  Von  Schiller,  rosy  pink.  In  the 
class  for  plants  with  a  number  of  flower-spikes,  Mr.  Douglas  was  again 
first  with  finely-flowered  plants,  and  Mr.  Morran  was  second.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class,  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sou  had  the  best  collections,  the 
next  best  coming  from  Mr.  Hill,  Alfred  Street,  Bow,  and  Messrs.  Osboru 
&  Sods,  Fulham.  The  best  collection  of  Tulips  came  from  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son  and  Mr.  Morman .  Among  the  best  kinds  exhibited  were 
the  White  Pottebakker,  Vermilion  Brilliant,  Yellow  Prince,  and  the  purple 
Van-deer-neer.  Well-flowered  groups  of  Narcissi  came  from  Mr.  Douglas 
and  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons. 

Cinerarias. — Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  collections  of  Cinerarias 
from  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Lovesley,  Isleworth ;  also  to  Mr.  Wiggins, 
Waverley  Nursery,  High  Street,  Tottenham.  Mr.  James'  group  consisted 
of  dwarf,  bushy  plants,  bearing  large,  self-coloured,  and  exquisitely- edged 
flowers.  Mr.  Lovesley's  were  small  plants  grown  in  5-in.  pots,  and  were 
not  more  than  6  ia.  high,  and  bearing  large  heads  of  small,  but  beautiful 
and  variously-coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  Wiggins'  strain  consisted  of  edged, 
named  kinds,  among  which  were  some  very  good  blooms,  but  others  were 
very  loose  and  ragged  in  the  petals. 

Cyclamens. — Of  these,  therejwere  several  good  groups,  all  of  which 
were  of  a  meritorious  description.  The  best  twelve  plants  came  from 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing  Dean  Nursery,  Ealing,  who  had  well-grown 
plants  furnished  with  large,  glossy,  green  foliage,  and  masses  of  large, 
pure  white,  purple,  rose,  and  tinted  blossoms,  many  of  them  delicately 
perfumed.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edmunds,  Hayes  Nur- 
sery, Hayes,  whose  plants  were  good,  but  had  smaller  flowers  than  the 
preceding  group.  The  best  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  James,  gardener  to 
W.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Isleworth ;  they  were  dwarf,  clean,  and  well  flowered. 
An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  Twickenham,  for  a  group 
of  Cyclamen  of  the  most  meritorious  description ;  the  flowers  were  large, 
well  formed,  and  varied  in  colour,  and  the  leafage  was  elegantly  marbled 
and  mottled ;  also  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Lovesley,  Isle- 
worth. 

Forced  Herbaceous  Plants.— The  best  collection  of  these  came 
from  Mr.  Roberts,  and  comprised  neat  plants  of  the  beautiful  blue-flowered 
Symphytum  caucasicum,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  Spiraaas,  and  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Primula  cortusoides.  Mr.  Wheeler  sent  plants  of  Polygonatum 
multiflorum  furnished  with  long,  graceful  racemes  of  waxy,  bell-shaped 
flowers,  a  good  plant  of  Amaryllis  marginata,  giant  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  Gloxinias.  Six  Primulas  were  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  best  kinds 
being  the  white  P.  nivaUs  and  P.  acaulis  rubra. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. — An  extra  prize  was  deservedly  awarded 
to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  for  a  collection  of  Amaryllids.    It 
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eontained  many  of  the  newest  and  best  kinds,  embracing  the  most 
brilliant  sslf-coloured  and  striped  flowers.  These  were  effectively 
associated  with  Palms,  Dracsenaa,  the  light  and  elegant  Casuarina 
sumatrina,  so  useful  for  table  decoration;  also  Cupania  filicifolia  and 
Beaucarnea  reourvata.  A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  H.  Little, 
Hallington  Place,  ITxbridge,  for  a  group  of  Amaryllids,  also  for  a  group 
of  small  plants  of  Indian  Azaleas,  which,  on  account  of  their  bright  and 
varied  colours,  were  much  admired.  Excellent  specimens  of  Deutzia 
gracilis  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbourne,  Esq., 
llford.  They  were  3  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  far  through,  and  represented 
a  profusion  of  graceful  garlands  of  snowy-white  blossoms.  Mr.  James 
had  smaller  but  well.grown,  profusely-flowered  plants.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  for  dwarf,  well-flowered 
plants  of  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Good  potsful  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  came 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  James.  An  extra 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Katty  for  a  well-grown  plant  of  Iraantophyllum 
miniatum,  bearing  six  mas.sive  heads  of  brilliantly-coloured  blossoms; 
also  to  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  for  a  display  of  cut  blooms  of  Camellias,  including 
tlie  best  kinds,  mention  of  which  has  been  before  made  in  The  Garden. 
Of  Chinese  Primulas  there  were  three  collections,  the  best  coming  from 
Mr.  James,  and  consisted  of  kinds  with  well-coloured,  imbricated  blossoms. 
Mr.  Edmunds  had  a  group  in  whioli  were  plants  bearing  flowers  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  double  kinds  of  a  delicate  mauve,  very  valuable 
for  bouquets.  A  good  collection  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Roberts,  consisting  of  Scillas,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Dog's-tooth  Violets, 
Lachenahas,  and  Triteleias,  and  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  sent  a  group  of 
Crocuses  in  pots,  for  which  a  second  prize  was  awarded. 
_  At  a  recent  meetingof  this  Society  a  fine  bunch  of  Plantain  fruit,  501b. 
in  weight,  grown  in  the  Society's  garden,  was  exhibited,  and  also  several 
interesting  medicinal  plants  in  flower.  The  secretary  reported  the  receipt 
of  several  donations  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  of  £100  from  Earl  Dudley 
to  the  Conservatory  Building  Fund. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 
This  year  February  failed  to  "  fill  the  dyke  either  with  rain  or 
snow,"  and  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  weather  that  month  from 
beginning  to  end  was  of  such  a  mild,  sunny,  pleasant,  and,  I  may 
add,  unseasonable  character  aa  has  seldom  occurred  within  the 
memory  of  most  people.  Yet  withal,  the  majority  of  plants  that 
usually  begin  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  first  returning  sun's 
warmth  were  more  than  ordinarily  backward  until  the  extreme  end 
of  the  month.  A  few  of  the  first  days  in  the  present  month  were 
BO  sunny  and  warm  as  to  feel  more  lilsie  May  than  March,  the  effect 
of  which  on  vegetation  was  almost  magical.  Many  things  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  such  as  we  seldom  experience  in  this  country.  The 
bloom  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walla  made  as  much  pro- 
gress in  one  week  aa  is  usually  observable  in  three.  After  this  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  north,  where,  with  little  alteration,  it  has 
been  ever  since.  We  had  then  over  a  fortnight  of  cold,  sunless 
weather,  the  dast  blowing  almost  daily  in  clouds,  much  more  season. 
able  than  agreeable,  with  freqnent  froat.  On  the  night  of  Thursday, 
14th  inst.jwe  had  12'  of  froat ;  on  the  15th,  9  "  ;  and  during  the  night  of 
the  16ch,  131°.  I  cannot  hear  that  on  the  south  side  of  London,  even 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  there  was  more  than  8'  or  9^  on  any  of 
the  above  dates.  Thia  is  remarkable,  for  high  and  dry  aa  we  are  here  on 
the  north  side,  when  frost  oeoars  we  usually  get  3°  or  4°  lesa  than  on  the 
south.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  there  was  12'';  the  snow  shower  of  the 
24th  inst.  was  followed  by  13°  in  the  night,  and  8°  the  night  after. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walla  are  in  fall  bloom,  and  these,  aa  well 
aa  Apricota,  have  the  bloom  injured  more  or  lesa,  but  to  what  extent, 
especially  with  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  aay.  The  air  and  soil 
being  so  unusually  dry  has,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  saved  them,  or 
none  might  have  been  expected  to  escape.  In  most  places  that  I 
have  seen  through  the  southern  division  of  the  kingdom  there  ia  a 
profaaion  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  bloom,  which  fortn- 
nately,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  varieties  of  Plums  and 
Pears,  has  been  kept  back  by  the  dull,  cold  weather  that  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  month,  and  will  not  expand  before 
near  the  middle  of  April.  During  the  continuance  of  unseasonably 
mild  weather,  which  previous  to  the  last  fortnight  we  experienced,  I 
noticed  one  unerring  sign  that  winter  was  not  over,  viz.,  the  presence 
of  considerable  numbera  of  fieldfares ;  these  birds  never  make  any 
mistake,  and  so  long  aa  they  remain  we  have  not  done  with  hard 
weather.  T.  BAiNEa. 

Soutligate. 


Bleeding  in  Vines.— "J.  S.  W.,"  in  his  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  (see  p.  253),  omits  one  specific  which  I  have  found  most 
successful  in  stopping  bleeding,  viz.,  ordinary  sealing-wax.  We  lately 
planted  out  six  Vines  in  a  small  house ;  they  were  cut  back  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Unfortunately,  as  the  house  was  also  required  for 
bedding  plants,  a  certain  amount  of  fire-beat  had  to  be  kept  up, 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  copious  bleeding.  A  hot  iron,  knotting, 
pitch,  and  quick.drying  varnish  were  all  tried  without  avail.    As 


n  every  case  the  bleeding  recommenced  before  the  various  appli. 
auces  had  time  to  dry,  aa  a  last  resource  I  tried  aealing-wax,  first 
drying  the  cut  with  a  hot  iron,  and  then  applying  the  wax  with  a 
taper.  This  set  at  once,  and  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  bleed, 
jng  since.— C.  H.  W. 

Effects' of  the  Frost  on  Spring  Flowers.— The  late  severe 
frosta  coming  after  so  long  a  spell  of  mild  weather  have  done  lesa 
barm  to  spring  flowers  than  might  have  been  expected.  With  Prim, 
roses  it  has  been  shown  that  very  little  protection,  such  as  that  of  an 
overhanging  plant,  has  prevented  all  damage.  Snug  nooks  in  the 
rockwork  have  proved  their  valne.  Polyanthnaea  and  Primroaea  of 
the  altaica  type  have  been  most  touched.  A  small  collection  of  Mr. 
Barr's  beantifal  and  rare  species  and  varieties  of  Daffodils  in  a  corner 
of  our  rock  garden  aeemed  to  be  cut  hard,  their  heavy  leaves  and 
flower.stema  being  bent  to  the  ground  ;  they  have,  however,  recovered. 
A  large  clump  of  Aubrietia  purpurea,  with  its  pretty  flowers  peeping 
out  of  the  snow,  made  one  realise  the  beauty  of  the  early  Alpine 
flowers.  Two  plants  which  have  not  before  bloomed  with  us  (Saxi. 
f raga  virginiensis,  with  its  pretty  little  white  flowers,  and  Pulmonaira 
virginica,  with  its  bine  buds)  seem  unhurt. — Geoeqe  F.  Wiison, 
Heafherlanlc,  Weybridge. 


ANSWERS    TO    COfiRESPONDENTS. 


Ivy  on  Trees. — Does  Ivy  injure  timber  trees  either  young  or  fall  grown  ? 
and  is  it  advisable  to  destroy  it  to  any  and  to  what  extent  ?  —J.  M.  [Ivy  is  gene- 
rally thought  not  to  injure  old  trees.  When  their  bark  is  thick  they  do  not  feel 
its  embrace  like  young  ones.  It  is  worth  encouraging  on  some  trees  fc-r  the 
picturesque  effect  which  it  produces,  and  if  too  luxuriant  it  can  be  kept  under  by 
pruning  the  leading  shoots  now  and  then.  On  young  trees  Ivy  is  injurious,  aa 
it  keeps  off  the  dampness  and  air  required  for  the  swellin£3:  of  their  bark,  a  .J.  in 
their  case  it  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  encouraged  to  any  extent. — W,  T.] 

Raising  Privet. — I  want  to  rear  some  common  Privet  to  make  a  hedge.  I 
have  frequently  tried  cuttings  put  in  in  spring  5  in.  or  6  in.  deep,  but  very  few 
of  them  have  grown.  At  what  time  of  the  year  should  Privet  be  set  ?— H.  0.  G, 
[The  best  time  for  planting  Privet  cuttings  in  order  to  form  a  hedge  is  in 
September  or  October,  even  if  the  foliage  be  on  them.  The  cuttings  should  be 
from  1  ft,  to  16  in.  in  height,  so  as  to  give  them  when  planted  a  good  hold  of 
thegiound.  Privet  is  noc  particular  as  to  soil,  although  light  ground  suits  it 
best.  Cuttings  might  easily  be  obtained  from  places  where  Privet  is  grown 
in  quantity.— W.  T.] 

Green  Damp  on  Stone  Seats. — By  what  means  can  this  be  removed  from  a 
stone  seat  under  a  Yew  tree— washing  is  ofjlittle  or  no  use  ? — G.  S.  [Try  boiled 
linseed  oil,  which  must  be  rubbed  over  the  stone  with  a  hard  brush;  after  a 
coat  or  two  of  oil  the  green  damp  will,  as  a  rule,  disappear. — W.  T,] 

Name  of  Plants. — Tenteedkn. — The  name  of  your  fungus  is  Peziza  coccinea 
It  is  not  uncommon  about,  and  upon  sticks  (especially  Hazel),  in  some  places 
at  this  time  of  the  year. — W.  G.  S.— — B.  C— The  plant  you  send  is  a  species  of 
Oxalis  with  pretty  canary  yello  w  flowers,  which  grows  very  freely  aa  a  natural- 
ised plant  in  warm  countries.  AVe  fancy  we  have  seen  it  abundant  among  the 
Grass  in  the  Naples  Botanic  Garden.    It  is  probably  O.  cernua. 

Celery  for  Exhibition  in  July.— Can  you  inform  me  which  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  growing  Celery  for  exhibition  in  July,  and  also  the  best 
manure  to  use  as  a  stimulant,  and  the.  best  variety  to  plant  as  regards  size  and 
earliness  ?— Subsceibbe.  [If  you  require  your  Celery  in  the  forthcoming  July 
you  must  sow  at  once  in  shallow  pans  of  hght  rich  soil,  well  drained,  placed  in 
a  warm  house  or  plunged  in  a  manure  frame;  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  the 
pan,  and  on  this  lay  Moss  or  leaves  to  shade  the  soil  and  keep  it  moist.  Always 
water  wi':h  tepid  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  show  themselves  remove  the 
Moss  and,  a  day  or  two  after,  also  the  glass.  Gradually  inure  the  plants  to  the 
light  and  air,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  prick  them  out 
carefully  into  other  pans  or  boxes,  4  in.  or  5  in.  apart,  or  into  a  warm  bed  of 
light  soil  in  a  frame.  When  well  established  let  them  be  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  keep  them  well  watered,  and  occasionally  stir  the  soil  between  the 
plants  and  sprinkle  a  little  soot  on  the  surface,  afterwards  watering  it  in,  A 
frame  which  has  been  used  for  early  Potatoes  or  a  similar  purpose  will  answer 
well  in  which  to  finally  put  out  the  plants.  Use  turfy  loam,  as  free  from  worms 
as  possible,  and  with  it  mix  plenty  of  manure,  which  should  be  prepared  at 
once  by  adding  to  every  barrowload  about  1  lb.  of  salt  and  a  shovelful  of  soot; 
turn  frequently  until  wanted  and  then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  which 
should  be  about  1  ft.  in  depth.  The  after  treatment  consists  in  giving  plenty 
of  water  and  air  on  fine  days.  Raise  the  frame  when  the  plants  get  too  near 
the  glass,  and  in  June  it  may  be  removed  altogether.  Barth  up  with  dry  soil 
free  from  manure,  and  syringe  frequently  overhead.  The  last  earthing  should 
be  done  about  three  weeks  before  the  Celery  is  wanted  for  use.  White  Celery 
is  the  earliest,  but  smaller  than  the  red  ;  the  chief  point,  however,  to  observe 
is  to  get  solid,  well-blanched  heads  rather  than  large  woolly  ones.  Avoid 
checks,  or  the  plants  will  run  to  seed.  By  strict  attention  you  may  obtain 
fairly  good  Celery  in  July,  but  the  seed  ought  to  have  been  sown  in  February, 
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••  Thia  is  an  art 
Whicb  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Thb   Aki   IT3BLF   13    NiL.ijiB.v," Shakespeare. 


FUCHSIAS  ON  WALLS. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  remarks,  together  witli  the  striking  illustration 
of  a  Fuchsia  on  a  wall  (see  p.  283),  suggest  the  question, 
Why  Fuchsias  on  walls  are  so  rare  ?  All  the  older  varieties, 
such  as  Riccartoni,  globosa,  macrantha,  and  others,  were 
almost  hardy  on  walls  in  Scotland  some  thirty  years  ago ;  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  become  less  so,  and  several  most  useful 
sorts  for  open  air  culture  among  more  modern  varieties,  such  as 
Oorallina,  Madame  Cornellissen,  and  others,  seem  about  as 
hardy  as  the  old  Riccartoni.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Fuchsia  in  the  open  air  which  I  have  ever  seen  were  on  a  wall 
at  Bellwood  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  the  Perth 
Nurseries.  They  were  from  10  ft.  to  15  fb.  high,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  were  simply  magnificent.  The  position  was  some- 
what warm  and  sheltered,  but  hardly  more  so  than  thousands 
of  sites  that  might  be  chosen  for  Fuchsias  in  numbers  of  gar- 
dens in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Then  it  is  so  easy  in 
less  favoured  climates  to  afford  Fuchsias  on  walls  a  little  pro- 
tection in  winter  when  needful ;  a  bunch  of  Wheat  straw  tied 
over  them,  the  whole  being  enclosed  under  a  common  mat, 
would  carry  the  majority  of  Fuchsias  safely  through  our 
winters  ;  being  deciduous,  this  treatment  would  suit  them 
well.  When  uncovered  all  that  is  needful  would  be  the 
pruning  oil  any  superfluous  or  dead  shoots.  The  mass  of  the 
plant  would  pass  thus  through  most  of  our  winters  in  safety, 
and  make  a  free  growth  and  bloom  profusely  the  following 
season.  Fuchsias  live  long  on  walls,  and  the  longer  they 
stand  the  more  profusely,  as  a  rule,  they  bloom,  and  this  pro- 
perty renders  them  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  clothing  of 
walls.  No  plant,  indeed,  is  more  accommodating  in  its  habits 
than  the  Fuchsia.  It  may  be  cut  or  trained  into  any  shape  or 
form ;  run  up  into  a  stately  pillar,  displayed  over  a  panel,  or, 
best  of  all,  allowed  to  ramble  freely  over  and  densely  clothe  a 
wall  as  a  huge  bush  or  half-standard  tree  backed  up  against  it. 
Planted  in  a  well-drained  border  of  medium  rather  than  rich 
soil,  the  wood  of  many  varieties  of  Fuchsias  get  sufiiciently 
hardened  before  winter  to  bear  a  considerable  amount  of  frost 
with  impunity. 

There  is  another  capital  mode  of  growing  Fuchsias  against 
rather  than  on  walls.  For  this  mode  of  culture  the  soil  can 
hardly  be  too  rich,  nor  the  summer  treatment  too  liberal.  This 
method  is  admirably  adapted  for  hiding  low  walls  and  fences 
with  a  rich  screen  of  summer  beauty.  If  Fuchsias  be  simply 
treated  as  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Asters,  or  other  herbaceous 
plants,  it  is  as  well  not  to  cut  the  shoots  back  till  the 
spring  ;  or  if  pruned  back  in  autumn,  a  little  Oocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  ashes,  sawdust,  or  a  mulching  of  rough  manure  should 
be  spread  over  the  stools  to  exclude  the  severe  frosts  of  winter. 
Such  plants  break  or  grow  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The 
shoots  may  be  either  thinned  and  trained  vertically  up  the 
wall  or  in  any  other  direction  required,  or  a  sort  of  forest  of 
Fuchsias  may  be  tied  back  to  it  by  a  thick  cord  passing  along 
n  front  of  them.  By  the  use  of  manure  water  and  other 
means  the  annual  shoots  of  Fuchsias  treated  thus  may  be  made 
to  grow  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  or  more  in  the  summer  months,  and 
flower  freely  from  base  to  summit.  Few  sights  in  a  garden  are 
e  qual  in  grace  and  beauty  to  a  Fuchsia  wall  well  and  fully 
clothed. 

Of  late  years,  too,  when  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  flat  monotony  of  the  much-abused  bedding-out  style 
of  flower  gardening,  it  is  surprising  that  standard  Fuchsias 
have  not  been  more  used  than  they  have  been.  The 
Fuchsia  is  quite  at  home  as  a  standard,  and  any  variety  may 
be  grown  into  that  form  with  a  little  care  and  skill  in  the 
formation  and  training  of  the  plants.  The  flowers  are  never 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  they  droop  and  weep  down 
from  a  head  considerably  elevated  from  the  ground.  If  half 
the  care  and  labour  bestowed  in  the  growing  and  forming  of 
standard  Pelargoniums  were  devoted  to  Fuchsias,  the  effect 


would  be  far  more  rich  and  congruous.  Then  there  are 
some  noble  species  of  the  Fuchsia,  such  as  the  oorymbiflora,  that 
must  be  grown  as  standards  to  have  their  beauty  fully  seen. 
The  racemes  of  flowers  and  the  flower-tubes  themselves  are  so 
long  that  they  only  look  their  best  when  raised  on  clear 
stems  of  4  ft.,  6  ft.,  or  more  in  length.  This  species,  too,  now 
so  seldom  seen,  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  outdoor  culture. 
Thirty  or  more  years  ago  I  used  to  bed  out  Fuchsia  oorymbi- 
flora and  fulgens  in  Bast  Suffolk,  and  found  them  both  the 
most  valuable  of  all  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  large  silver 
epergnes  and  vases  for  the  dinner-table.  But,  though  the 
oorymbiflora  flowered  freely  in  beds  of  poor  soil,  the  corymbs 
of  bloom  were  too  long  for  the  dwarf  plants,  as  they  used  to 
whip  the  ground  in  windy  weather,  and  so  got  soiled.  The 
foliage  alone  of  this  and  a  few  other  species  makes  them  fit  to 
associate  with  so-called  sub-tropical  plants,  whilst  the  noble 
flowers  would  add  a  peculiar  richness  and  grace  to  groups  of 
Dracasnas,  Solanums,  Oannas,  or  Beet. 

Standards  of  Fuchsia  oorymbiflora  used  to  form  striking 
features  at  Shrubland  many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Donald  Beaton 
was  in  the  hey-day  of  his  strength  and  success.  A  row  of 
these  plants  flanked  the  walks  in  the  looking-glass  garden, 
and  the  effect  was  as  pleasing  as  it  was  at  that  time 
unique.  The  walk  terminated  in  a  small  summer  house, 
the  notable  feature  of  which  was  a  picture  of  a  lovely  land- 
scape in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  In  front,  as  the  visitor  advanced 
the  illusion  dissolved,  and  he  found  himself  entranced  before  an 
open  frame,commanding  the  richest  parts  of  the  garden,  the  park 
beyond,  and  the  woods  and  fields  in  the  far  distanoe,with  the  river 
rippling,  which  becomes  the  Orwell,  winding  like  a  large  silver 
thread  through  the  verdant  green  meadows  that  it  enriches  and 
adorns.  The  looking-glass  garden  is,  I  believe,  still  at  Shrub- 
land,  but  I  fear  the  noble  specimens  of  the  Fuchsia  corymbi- 
flora  that  used  to  form  its  richest  embellishment  have  dis- 
appeared. If  not,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blair,  the 
present  gardener  at  Shrubland,  will  tell  us  something 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Beaton,  my  first  friend  in  East 
Anglia,  and  one  of  the  truest  and  kindest  that  ever 
man  had,  was  marvellously  proud  of  those  Fuchsias,  and 
took  pains  to  describe  their  origin  and  treatment  to  me,  though 
just  then  his  enthusiasm  was  at  white  heat  in  pursuit  of  a 
white,  scarlet,  and  a  blue  Pelargonium.  The  finest  specimens 
were  in  12-in.  pots.  About  October  1  the  best  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  conservatory  for  winter  flowering.  The  others, 
and  those  not  in  pots,  were  closely  stowed  away  in  a  dark, 
Orangery  sort  of  place,  among  huge  Camellias,  Rhododendrons, 
&c.,  for  the  winter.  About  April  they  were  overhauled, 
pruned,  if  necessary,  and  started  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  houses, 
and  reinstated  in  their  quarters  in  the  borders  in  the  looking- 
glass  garden  about  the  end  of  May.  For  bedding  out  a  similar 
course  of  winter  storing  was  adopted.  Old  plants  of  these 
larger  species  flower  more  freely  than  cuttings,  and  in  choosing 
cuttings  rather  weak  shoots  should  be  selected,  and  rooted 
early  in  the  autumn.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  being  bulbous-rooted, 
may  be  taken  annually,  and  stored  and  treated  like  Marvel  of 
Peru,  Salvia  patens,  or  Dahlias.  The  hardy  red  Fuchsias  in 
beds  or  borders,  however,  do  not  need  lifting ;  they  may  be 
safely  left  in  the  open  air  for  the  winter  with  such  protection  as 
we  have  indicated,  or  without,  if  their  tops  are  left  on  till  the 
spring.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  winter  frosts  will  destroy 
the  wood  of  well-ripened  plants  of  Fuchsia  to  the  ground,  and 
should  it  do  so  it  is  better,  perhaps,  for  next  year's  crop  of 
shoots,  for  the  Fuchsia  almost  invariably  breaks  the  strongest 
just  at  the  ground  line  or  around  the  collar.  The  whole  of  our 
greenhouse  varieties,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  might  be  used  for 
bedding  out  with  less  rather  than  more  attention  than  is  now 
bestowed  on  Pelargoniums.  In  many  positions,  as  in  raised 
beds,  borders,  baskets,  and  in  vases,  what  a  welcome  change 
and  freshness  would  be  produced  by  the  use  of  Fuchsias  !  To 
those  who  may  doubt  these  thriving  and  fiowering  in  the  open 
air,  I  would  add  that  they  need  have  no  fear  on  that  head.  We 
generally  grow  most  of  our  late  specimen  Fuchsias  in  the  open 
air  from  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  and  find  the 
foliage  finer,  the  wood  stronger  and  more  short-jointed,  and 
the  flowers  far  more  numerous  as  the  result  of  this  hardy 
treatment.  Large  spare  plants,  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  have 
also  been  frequently  planted  out  in  beds  or  borders,  and  have 
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done  well.  Therefore,  to  all  in  search  of  a  new  sensation  or  a 
more  graceful  form  of  beauty  in  their  flower  gardens,  we  would 
earnestly  give  the  advice  to  try  Fuchsias  on  their  walls,  in 
their  beds  and  borders,  as  standards,  and  as  dwarf  single 
plants,  or  in  masses.  D.  T.  Tish. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  FRUIT. 
This  oontlnnes,  and  becomes  mora  severe.  March  indeed  went  out, 
like  an  angry  lion,  in  a  blinding  Bnow.sfcorm,  snooeeded  by  a  tremendous 
frost,  registered  in  such  widely  differing  degrees  aa  from  10'  to  20'. 
Coming  so  suddenly  on  the  heels  of  the  snow  probably  added  to  its 
intensity.  The  ground  this  morning  (April  1)  was  as  iron,  like 
\rhat  we  find  it  in  December.  In  low-lying  situations  the  froat  was  so 
severe  that  I  fear  little  or  no  fruit  can  have  escaped.  Even  the 
hardiest  plants,  such  as  Violets,  have  their  leaves  blackened,  as  if 
a  current  of  fire  or  of  hot  water  had  passed  over  them.  Dtvarf  Roses 
have  every  young  shoot  killed  or  browned.  Standards  have  suffered 
much,  though  not  quite  so  severely.  Maroohal  Niel,  showing  Roses 
in  the  open  air,  has  got  so  severely  bitten  that  the  Roses,  already 
showing  the  gold,  look  anything  but  attractive.  The  myriad  trasses 
of  Bankaian  Roses  droop,  as  if  for  support  and  warmth,  on  to  the 
branches.  Common  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  are  lying  all  over  the 
groand — a  confused  mixture  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Common  Prim, 
rosea,  and  even  the  Tussilago  fragrana,  are  also  flattened  or  black. 
ened ;  while  the  lovely  Myoaotis  disaitiflora,  first  blushed  with  a  raging 
red  colour,  and  then  bent  to  the  earth  in  sheer  despair.  Most  of 
these  will  riae  again  with  a  change  of  weather ;  not  so,  however,  the 
fruit  bloaaoms — stabbed  through  the  heart  of  their  pistils  and 
ovaries  with  the  cruel  black  darta  of  the  frost.  These  ataba  in 
the  cold  and  the  dark  are  abaolutely  fatal.  No  refreahing  dews 
nor  soft  summer-like  rains,  nor  bright  warm  sunshine  can  bring  back 
the  dead  flowers  to  life.  These  but  make  the  dearth  more  apparent ; 
hence,  I  always  contend  for  spring  protection.  Broadly  stated,  every 
unprotected  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  bloom  has  periahed  within 
the  last  ten  days.  It  is  equally  certain  that  protection  from  without, 
or  a  very  small  consumption  of  fuel  in  heated  walls,  would  have 
saved  at  least  a  crop  out  of  all  those  myriads  of  blossoms  frozen  to 
death.  I  cannot  find  a  single  exposed  bloom  alive.  Apricots  are 
frozen  worst  before  the  flowers  were  even  open,  and  closed  Peach 
buda  cannot  reaiat  such  tremendous  frosts  and  winds  aa  theae,  so 
these,  too,  are  gone.  Many  under  copings,  &c.,  look  suspicious,  but 
I  still  hope  a  crop  is  left  on  the  trees  best  protected.  Forward  Pears 
alao  seem  dead ;  the  embryo  fruit  behind  the  unopened  flowers  are 
frozen  through.  Some  of  the  Apples  also  look  suspicious  ;  it  ia  too 
soon  to  be  sure  of  them  yet.  Those  protected  with  canopies  of 
branchea  look  aound  and  fresh,  though  they  were  the  forwardest. 
Gooseberries  on  the  summits  of  the  branches  are  gone ;  but  those, 
rather  thick,  on  eapaliera  aeem  to  have  eaoaped  better,  the  upper 
branchea  aheltering  the  under  onea  a  great  deal.  Currants  are  leas 
forward,  and,  so  far,  do  not  look  black.  Nuts  aeem  much  injured,  aa 
do  forward  Plums.  Cherries  seem  safe,  but  appearances  are  very 
deceptive.  Apricots,  for  example,  turn  black  at  once,  and  show  that 
the  fruits  are  destroyed.  Not  so  Peaches ;  the  petals  look  as  pink 
and  beautiful  as  ever,  though  the  pistil  and  ovary  are  quite  dead.  A 
further  and  more  minute  examination  to-day  (April  2)  shows  very 
few  blossoms,  even  under  the  threefold  protection  of  wooden  or  glaaa 
copings,  double  nets,  boughs,  &o.  The  weather  promiaea  a  change  at 
last,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  crops  of  wall  fruits  is  ruined. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

Tiffany  I  consider  the  cheapest,  lightest,  and  most  effective 

material  for  protecting  wall  trees.  Have  light  wooden  frames  made 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  stretching  required ;  as  to  height,  the 
tree  mast  be  the  guide.  The  frames  should  be  about  5  ft.  in  width. 
Stretch  and  nail  the  tiffany  on  them,  and  they  are  flt  for  use.  Lean 
them  against  the  wall,  leaving  room  enough  to  walk  behind  them. 
Fasten  them  to  the  wall  with  cord  and  nails.  They  need  not  be 
removed  until  all  danger  is  over,  and  they  shade  the  trees  just 
enough  to  prevent  them  getting  too  forward. — F.  Cannell,  Felthorpe. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Cleveland. — After  ten  days  of  continued 
hard  frost  and  snow,  fruit  treea  and  bushes  present  a  very  frost, 
bitten  appearance,  and  we  hardly  expect  the  fruit  crop  to  be  better 
than  last  season.  About  Tarm — a  fine,  low-lying,  sheltered  spot — 
where  fruit  for  market  purposes  has  been  grown  from  a  very  early  date, 
the  trees  look  aeriously  injured,  Peara  specially.  At  GreatAyton,  where 
Apricots  are  cultivated  on  almost  every  house  wall,  the  crop  will 
this  year  be  a  failure.  The  latent  buds  of  Gooseberries  may  yet 
produce  a  light  crop,  if  the  weather  become  favourable.  This  season 
will  test  the  reputed  hardiness  of  the  Gooseberry  called  Induatry, 
which  is  so  favourably  spoken  of  about  Newcastle.  It  would  be 
doing  useful  service  if  growers  of  this  variety  would  report  on 


this  season,  Gooseberries  forming,  as  they  do,  the  moat  important 
part  of     the  fruit  crop  in  the  north  of  England. — C.  M'D. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Devonshire. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
been  in  full  bloom  here  for  these  three  weeka  past,  and  appear  to  be 
setting  freely.  The  trees,  too,  are  making  healthy  growth.  Apricots 
are  also  well  set.  My  plan  is  to  protect  with  double  ordinary  fish 
netting,  but  in  addition  this  year  I  have  used  large,  flat  branchea  of 
common  Laurel,  grown  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the  bloom  seems 
quite  uninjured.  The  trees  were  quite  protected  by  the  netting  and 
branches  from  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  we  had  during  the  morning 
of  March  29.  The  whole  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  here  are  on 
an  east  wall,  and  aome  of  our  fineat  treea  are  fully  forty  years  old. 
The  netting  and  branches  are  supported  on  Larch  poles,  placed  about 
6  ft.  apart,  and  tied  together  on  three  pieces  of  tar  cord  run  the 
entire  length,  which  keeps  both  netting  and  branches  off  the  wall. — 
John  Garland,  Killerion,  Exeter. 

Ijimea  in  Montserrat. — A  pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Island  of 
Montserrat,"  just  published,  contains  much  interesting  and  valuable 
information  respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  Lime  (Citrus  Limetta). 
According  to  a  Blue  Book  for  1875,  the  little  island  of  Montserrat  has 
been  raised  during  the  last  fifteen  years  from  a  very  low  point  of 
depression  to  a  degree  of  substantial  prosperity  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Sturge's  Montserrat  Company.  The  Lime  tree  plantations 
owned  by  this  company  now  cover  about  600  acres,  and  csntain 
120,000  trees.  These  are  generally  planted  about  15  ft.  apart,  and 
the  highroad  passes  between  them  for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  We 
are  told  that  no  more  beautiful  sight  can  be  seen  than  these  orchards 
when  the  trees  are  laden  with  their  bright  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  air  ia  pervaded  by  the  lusoioua  fragrance  of  the  blossoms. 
The  leaves,  even,  are  so  highly  fragrant,  that  they  are  commonly 
used  throughout  the  West  Indies  to  perfume  the  water  in  the  finger, 
glasses  at  dessert.  About  seven  years  elapse  between  the  aowlng  of 
the  seed  and  the  tree  arriving  at  full  bearing.  Regular  pruning  ia 
required,  and  the  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  those  mischievous 
paraaitea.  Mistletoe  and  Doddera.  The  juice  from  the  finest  fruits — 
which  are  first  sliced  by  water-power,  and  afterwards  squeezed  until 
all  the  juice  is  expressed — is  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  Lime-juice  products;  that  from  the  inferior 
fruits  is  converted  into  citric  acid.  Graphic  descriptions  of  the 
glorious  scenery  and  vegetation  are  given,  and  some  highly-coloured 
chromos  help  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  Lime 
orchards. 

Cucumber  Growing. — What  is  the  best  way  of  growing 
Cucumbers  under  glass,  heated  by  hot. water  pipes,  beginning  with 
directions  for  sowing  the  seed,  heat  required,  soil,  ventilation, 
watering,  the  cure  or  prevention  of  insect  enemies,  the  room  each 
plant  should  have,  and  the  distance  the  trellis  should  be  from  the 
glass  P^QuEEiST.  [This  is  a  good  time  to  commence  the  cultivation 
of  Cucumbers  successfully,  as  every  day  we  expect  more  sun-heat  and 
light.  The  seed  ought  to  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans,  and  when  of 
sufficient  strength  the  yonng  plants  should  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65' ;  the  soil  used  for 
potting  them  off,  and  for  the  border  when  planting  them  out,  should 
be  of  alight  loamy  character  enriched  with  some  well.rotted  manure. 
When  planting  them  out  they  may  be  about  2  ft.  apart,  and  the  trellis 
should  be  15  in.  from  the  glass,  the  plants  being  trained  on  the  inside 
of  the  trellis.  Sufficient  ventilation  must  be  given  on  warm  sunny 
days,  from  75°  to  80°  being  the  maximum,  and  if  a  slight 
shading  of  tiffany  be  put  over  the  pit  on  very  warm  weather  it  will 
keep  the  plants  from  flagging.  They  must  be  syringed  frequently  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check ;  and  if  thrips  make  their  appearance  a  little 
Tobacco  water  or  soot  water  may  be  syringed  over  them  with  safety 
to  keep  them  under.  Some  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  Cucumber, 
where  quantities  are  wanted,  are  the  beat  for  cooking  or  eating. 
RoUisaon's  Telegraph  and  Master's  Prolific  are  excellent  kinds.  Where 
long  show  varieties  are  desired.  Tender  and  True,  Blue  Gown,  and 
Daniel's  Duke  of  Edinburgh  can  be  recommended. — W.  T, 


Apricot  Bloom.—"  A.  D."  (see  p.  213)  wishes  to  know  the  date  on  which 
the  first  Apricot  blooms  expanded.  Our  first  blooms  were  open  on  March  6; 
the  flowers  seem  unusually  large  and  fine  this  spring.  Our  trees  are  on  a  south- 
east wall  and  unprotected ;  those  on  other  positions  are  opening  fast.  Ou 
first  Peach  blossoms  opened  on  the  12tk,  on  an  east  wall  without  protection. 
Plums  and  Fears  will  soon  be  opening,  and  there  seems  no  lack  of  bloom  buds 
G.  NOAKES,  MounffieU  Court,  Sussex. 

Destroying  Crickets.— My  Caoumber  house  and  one  of  my  orchard  houses, 
both  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  are  infested  with  crickets.  Can  yon  recommend 
an  afiectual  means  for  destroying  them  ?  Last  year  they  ruined  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  Peaches ;  and,  as  I  have  a  promising  crop  for  this  year,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  of  some  method  by  which  this  noisy  and  miachievoua  little  enemy  may 
be  destroyed.— Gr.  L.  M.    [Try  Chase's  Beetle  Paste.— S.] 
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Violet  Belle  do  Chatenay.— Flowers  ot  this  fine  new  double 
Violet  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  and 
very  handsome  they  are.  They  are  nearly  aa  large  as  a  double  Daisy, 
white,  here  and  there  slightly  tinted  with  violet,  and  very  fragrant. 
A  good  woodcnt  illustration  of  this  Violet  is  given  at  page  117  of  the 
current  year's  volume. 

A  New  Pavoaia. — The  best  Pavonia  which  we  have  yet  seen  is 
now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  In  habit  it  is  much 
stronger  than  P.  Wiota,  and  its  flowers  are  considerably  larger  and 
brighter  than  those  of  that  species.  When  better  known  it  will 
doubtless  be  appreciated  aa  a  winter  decorative  plant. 

New  Gardenia. — A  new  Gardenia  named  G.  Kalbreyeri  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Journal  of  Botany" 
by  Mr.  Hiern.  It  has  fragrant  Lily-shaped,  yellowish,  flowers  spotted 
with  brown,  and  is  stated  to  form  a  shrub  some  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  in 
height.    It  was  collected  by  Kalbreyer  at  Old  Calabar. 

Blandfordia  Cunninghami. — This,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Blandfordias  for  greenhouae  decoration,  is  now  in  flower  in  some  of 
the  London  nurseries.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  established  plants 
of  it  never  fail  to  produce  stout  flower.spikes  surmounted  by  whorls 
of  orange.scarlet,  bell-ahaped  blossoms,  which  are  exceedingly 
effective  when  aaaociated  with  small  Ferns,  Grasses,  or  Palms. 

Clerodendron  Balfouri  on  l/ow  'Walls. — Although  this 
beautiful  stove  climber  always  succeeds  best  in  a  light  sunny  posi- 
tion, it  will  do  fairly  well  when  trained  along  low  -vtalls,  such  aa 
are  frequently  found  in  glass  structures.  For  such  purposes  it  is 
best  grown  in  pota,  and  if  the  shoots  be  well  pruned  in  every  year 
they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  large  green  leavea  and  a  fair 
amount  of  blossoms.  We  lately  saw  some  thus  grown  in  a  London 
garden  blooming  freely. 

l}a£fodils  at  Tooting. — Mr.  Barr's  collection  of  these  hardy 
spring  flowers  is  just  now  in  full  bloom,  and  well  worth  a  visit  by 
anyone  interested  in  this  class  of  plants.  All  the  known  species 
and  scores  of  varieties  are  represented,  and  many  ot  them  are 
almost  aa  beautiful  as  aome  of  the  choiceat  Orchids.  In  spring 
gardening  the  smaller  and  better  kinds  of  Daffodils  should  every, 
where  play  an  important  part. 

Imantophyllum  miniatum. — The  improvements  both  as 
regards  the  habit  and  flowers  of  thia  useful  decorative  plant  which 
have  been  made  lately  are  very  satisfactory,  A  variety  named 
Buperbum,  now  flowering  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  shows  a  decided 
advance  on  the  type.  The  leavea  are  broad  and  gloasy  green,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  well  formed  and  of  a  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
colour,  are  produced  in  trusses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Another 
advantage  is  that  the  flower-heads  are  borne  on  longer  stalks  than 
those  of  the  type,  and  are,  therefore,  more  effective. 

Iris  reticulata  in  Pots. — During  snowy  or  wet  weather  the 
beauty  of  this  valuable  Iris,  when  grown  in  the  open  border,  is  often, 
to  some  extent,  lost.  It  therefore  requires  to  be  either  covered  with 
a  hand-light  or  potted,  in  order  to  preserve  its  flowers.  We  lately 
saw  some  in  pots  and  pans,  in  a  nursery  near  London,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  open  ground  whilst  in  full  bloom.  Placed  in  a  cool 
house,  it  keeps  in  perfect  condition  for  several  weeks,  and  it  fills  the 
whole  house,  with  its  scent.  Either  for  the  conservatory,  or  for 
placing  in  vases  in  rooms,  this  Iris  might  be  used  extensively  ;  and 
if  grown  in  pots  or  pana,  plunged  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  soil  during 
summer,  and  taken  indoors  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  beautiful 
plants  of  it  in  full  flower  might  be  had  much  earlier  in  the  year  than 
they  could  be  obtained  iu  the  open  air,  and  they  would  form  fit  asso. 
oiates  for  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  similar  decorative  plants. 

Tree  Pseonies  in  the  Conservatory.— Plants  of  the  Tree 
PSBony  forced  into  bloom  now  form  attractive  objects  in  the  conserva. 
tory  at  Pine-apple  Place.  They  consist  chiefly  of  plants  with  a  single 
stem  12  in.  to  15  in,  high,  and  surmounted  by  large  heads  of  blossom. 
The  variety  grown  is  one  named  P.  arborea  Elizabethse ;  it  bears  very 
large  heads  of  flowers,  which  are  well-formed,  very  double,  and  of  a 
bright  roay.pink.  In  order  to  get  Pseonies  to  open  their  blossoms 
perfectly  little  heat  must  be  given  until  the  bloom-buds  are  visible, 
when  they  may  be  placed  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  temperature  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  On  account  of  the  attractive  character 
and  longevity  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Pseony,  they  might  be  grown  for 
conservatory  decoration  either  iu  the  shape  of  large  or  small  plants  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Small  plants,  such 
as  those  just  described,  are  among  the  best  subjects  for  vases  iu 
rooms. 

We  are  obliged  to  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
concerning  the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  until  next  week,  owing  to 
the  report  of  the  meeting  at  Ghent  taking  up  so  much  space. 

Answers  to  Correspondents, — Many  of  these  we  cannot 
nsert  till  next  week,  owing  to  pressure  of  matter. 


NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Owing  to  the  unfavourable 
weather  but  few  fresh  outaide  flowers  are  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  these  is  the] Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis), from  the 
United  States  and  Canada ;  the  white  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and 
overtop  the  kidney-shaped  leaves.  The  orange-coloured  juice  of  the 
root-stock  was  formerly  used  by  the  American  Indians  to  smear  their 
bodies.  A  rare  variety  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  (N.  Bulbo 
codium  Graellsi),  which,  iu  a  wild  state,  is  confined  to  Spain,  is  also 
in  flower.  N.  moaohatus  is  another  very  charming  Daffodil,  with  flue 
blossoms,  the  trumpet-shaped  corona  of  which  is  primrose  and  the 
remaining  portion  white.  N.  Tazetta  var.  Polyanthus  has  a  yellow 
corona,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  white.  N.  poeticus  var.  radii- 
florua  ia  an  attractive  variety  of  that  beautiful  section  of  the  genus 
to  which  the  name  of  Pheasant's-eye  is  often  given.  Fritillaria 
montana  is  a  dwarf  Pritillary  from  Algiers,  having  narrow,  glaucous 
leaves  and  drooping,  bell-shaped,  dark  purple,  faintly-tessellated 
flowers ;  this  rare  species  is,  however,  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
Snake's-head  (F.  Meleagris) ,  of  the  moist  meadows  of  some  of  our 
eastern  and  southern  counties.  Corydalis  solida  is  a  very  pretty 
tuberous-rooted  Fumitory,  with  glaucous  leaves  and  purplish  flowers 
this  has  naturalised  itself  in  some  localities  in  England. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Geranium  anemonefolium,  introduced 
nearly  a  century  ago  from  Madeira,  has  long-stalked,  deeply-lobed 
leaves  and  panicles  of  purplish  flowers.  Pelargonium  ardens  var. 
superbum  is  a  Cape  species,  with  small,  brilUantly-coIoured  flowers 
fiery-scarlet  with  black  blotch.  The  orange-vermilion  flowera  of 
Imautophyllum  miniatum  are  exceedingly  lovely  ;  thia  beautiful  Cape 
Amaryllid  seems  to  succeed  quite  aa  well  in  the  cool  greenhouse  as 
in  the  stove.  Acacia  pulchella  ia  an  Auatralian  bush,  with  very 
small,  pinnated  leaves  and  globular  heads  of  orange.yellow  flowers, 
borne  singly  on  stalks  as  long  aa,  or  even  longer  than,  the  leaves  ; 
this  very  desirable  species  is  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Another 
Acacia,  A.  braohybotrya  var.  glaucophylla,  differs  from  the  last- 
named  almost  aa  much  as  one  species  can  differ  from  another  of  the 
same  genus ;  it  bears  no  true  leavea  ;  the  flattened  leaf-stalka  which 
take  their  place  are  oval,  very  glaucous,  and  thickset  on  the  branches ; 
its  blossoms  are  similar  in  colour  to  those  of  A.  pulchella.  Brachy. 
sema  melanopetalnm  makes  a  rather  straggling  bush,  but  ia  remark- 
able for  the  colour  ot  its  petals,  a  genuine  black  being  extremely  rare 
in  flowers.  Goodia  lotifolia  is  a  very  pretty  member  of  the  Pea 
family  from  Australia,  and  one,  moreover,  of  very  easy  cultivation ; 
its  neat,  trefoil-like,  light  green  leaves  and  racemes  of  conspicuous 
yellow  flowers  are  very  pleasing.  Coleonema  album  is  a  handsome, 
dwarf,  evergreen  shrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  its  branches 
are  closely  set  with  small,  linear,  aromatic  leaves  and  small,  pure 
white,  star-like  flowers.  Dioama  ericoides  makes  a  charming  pot 
plant,  and  is  of  very  neat  habit ;  the  branches  are  thickly  set  with 
small,  ciliated  leaves,  and  terminated  by  umbellate  heads  ot  white 
blossoms.  One  of  the  very  best  and  most  showy  of  the  Pimeleasia  P.  spec 
tabilis,  with  large  heads  ot  creamy-white  flowers.  Phylica  guidioides, 
with  flowers  many  times  the  size  ot  thoae  ot  P.  ericoidea  (mentioned 
in  "  Notea  from  Kew "  some  time  ago)  ia  well  worth  growing. 
Amphicome  Emodi  ia  again  in  flower ;  it  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
Bignoniaceoas  plant,  about  1  ft.  in  height,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
racemes  of  large,  pink,  tubular  flowers.  Ehododendron  fulgens  has 
deep  crimson  flower-heads,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  dis. 
tinct  of  the  Himalayan  Khododendrona. 

Stove  Plants. — A  double  variety  of  the  West  Indian  Amaryllis 
equestris  has  large,  very  beautiful,  vermilion-scarlet  flowera.  Thia 
was  introduced  to  English  gardena  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  is  rarely  seen,  in  spite  of  its  beauty.  Gesnera 
rosea  Baesi,  one  of  Van  Houtte's  seedlings,  is  a  most  desirable  kind 
of  the  Leopold!  type ;  it  ia  of  very  dwarf  habit,  and  its  pink  flowera 
are  freely  produced.  Soheeria  mexicana  is  another  Gesnerad  with 
fine,  showy,  dark  blue  flowers.  Jonesia  Asoca,  or  Saraca  indica,  as  it 
is  also  called,  the  TJshoka  of  the  Bengalese,  is  commonly  planted 
throughout  India  and  the  Mauritius  tor  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and 
flowers ;  the  latter  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  bear  a  con. 
siderable  resemblance,  both  in  size  and  colour,  to  some  ot  the  scarlet 
Ixoraa  ;  the  only  drawback  is  that  it  requires  more  room  than  can 
generally  be  afforded  it  in  any  but  large  establishments.  Clavija 
macrophylla,  from  tropical  South  America,  haaan  upright,  unbranched 
stem,  crowned  with  a  fine  head  ot  large,  leathery,  dark  green  leaves. 
From  the  old  wood,  for  some  distance  below  the  crown,  spring  large 
numbers  ot  racemea  of  orange.yellow  flowera. 

Orchids. — Dendrobium  crystalliuum  is  a  handsome  species  from 
Burmah  ;  it  has  narrow,  white  sepals,  and  broader,  purplish-tipped 
petals ;  the  apex  of  the  large  lip  ia  also  purplish,  the  whole  ot  its 
baae  yellow.  D.  superbum  var.  giganteum  is  a  f ree.flowering  variety, 
bearing  very  large,  disagreeably.soented  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
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ot  which  are  rosy-purple,  and  the  base  oE  the  large,  trumpet-shaped 
lip  several  shades  deeper  in  colour.  D.  Parishi  was  introduced  from 
Moulmein  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Low. 
Although  it  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  D.  nobile,  it  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  species.  Flowers  spring  from  neai'ly  the  whole 
length  of  the  stiff,  leafless  branches ;  the  sepals  are  a  beautiful  light 
rose  colour;  the  petals  are  broader  but  of  the  same  colour,  while  the 
nearly  round,  downy  iip  is  richly  marked  with  purple.  Odontoglossum 
roseum,  with  its  delicate,  deep  roae-ooloured  flowers,  is  a  most  charm- 
ing little  Orchid.  Eestrepia  elegaus,  found  in  a  wild  state  in  Caraccas 
on  the  Mossy  bark  of  trees,  at  elevations  of  from  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft., 
is  similar  to  R.  antennifera ;  the  general  ground  colour  is  yellow, 
thickly  spotted  with  purple.  Oncidinm  Papilio  and  0.  Kramerianum 
are  two  nearly  allied  species,  the  first  from  Trinidad  and  Venezuela, 
the  other  from  Peru  ;  both  have  very  singular  flowers,  borne  singly 
on  the  ends  of  very  long,  slender  stalks ;  the  upper  sepal  and  petals 
are  long  and  narrow,  the  lateral  sepals  are  shorter  and  much  broader. 
From  the  appearance  presented  by  these  strange,  yellow  and  reddish- 
brown  flowers,  the  name  of  Butterfly  plant  has  been  applied  to  the 
two  species.' — f. 


HOW  TO  GET  EID  OF  SLUGS. 
The  discussion  as  to  how  to  get  rid  ot  sings  has  begun  very 
well,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued.  The  plan  suggested 
(see  p.  273)  is  Mr.  Carson's ;  not  mine.  I  have  sent  him  a  copy  of 
The  Garden  that  he  may  answer  any  remarks  made  in  it  if  he  pleases. 
It  shows  well  the  good  of  free  public  discussion,  that  one  great 
authority  looks  upon  the  plan  as  "  wonderfully  like  a  good  joke,"  and 
is  followed  by  a  greater  authority  with  still  wider  experience,  who 
says  that  it  is  substantially  what  he  has  long  adopted,  recommended, 
and  found  eificacious.  I  hope  the  ball  will  be  kept  roiling.  In  some 
gardens,  especially  where  the  plants  are  not  much  disturbed,  slugs  are 
a  moat  serious  nuisance,  the  more  so  that,  owing  to  some  mysterious 
law  of  Nature,  our  favourites  seem  almost  always  to  be  theirs. — 
George  P.  VfiLSo:^,  Heatherbank,Weyl>ridge  Heatli. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  my  remarks 

in  reference  to  the  destruction  ot  slugs.  I  must,  however,  disclaim 
all  m.erit  or  originality  in  the  matter ;  but,  having  tried  many  plans, 
I  have  found  this  to  be  one  ot  the  best.  "  J.  S.  W."  says  truly  "  that 
if  a  night  or  two  be  missed  they  are  just  as  bad  as  ever.  The  lime 
must  reach  the  slug  if  it  is  to  kill  it."  Now  we  found  in  practice 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  that  no  plan  got  the  lime  so  thoroughly 
amongst  the  crops,  and  that  without  injury  to  them,  as  the  fine  dust 
carried  like  a  mist  by  the  wind  into  all  parts.  The  plan  of  keeping 
young  ducks,  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
was  practised  by  us  for  several  years  ;  but  we  found  that  the  ducks 
had  to  be  turned  out  long  before  they  were  fit  for  the  table,  owing  to 
their  laying  down  and  trampling  on  plants  and  borders,  and  also 
stuffing  themselves  with  green  Peas  and  Strawberries  instead  of  Sage 
and  Onions.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  is  disposed  to  be  severely  facetious,  but 
I  accept  it  all  in  good  part  for  the  help  which  he  gives  me  when  he 
says  "  the  lime  can  neither  be  too  hot,  too  fine,  nor  too  dry,  and  the 
mere  quantity  is  of  less  moment  than  these  qualities."  With  regard 
to  the  time  required  for  the  operation,  he  cannot  have  read  my  letter 
carefully,  as  I  mentioned  that  two  men  walked  round  the  paths ;  yet 
he  says  "  that  the  lime  has  almost  as  strong  a  tendency  to  rise  into 
the  air  as  to  tall  to  the  ground."  This  very  tendency  allows  the 
wind  to  carry  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  across  an  acre.  In  practice  we 
found  in  large  gardens,  with  tew  walks,  that  about  20  ft.  apart  was 
enough ;  it  the  operation  was  repeated  in  these  gardens,  they  were 
gone  over  so  as  to  cross  the  previous  tracks,  so  that  the  quantity  a 
man  can  plough  in  a  day  is  no  criterion  as  to  the  time  required  for 
this  kind  ot  work.  Again,  I  mentioned  that  in  1849  we  had  no  slugs 
in  Victoria,  and  therefore  those  there  now  are  not  likely  to  be  thinner 
in  their  skins  than  their  parents  introduced  from  Britain. 

Mr.  T.  Ba.ues  concluded  with  some  excellent  remarks  when  he  says 
that  "one  g  ood  dressing,  given  at  a  well  chosen  time,  will  effect  the 
destruction  of  more  slugs  than  trapping  and  hand-picking  daily  tor 
months.  It  is,  however,  necessary  tor  those  who  try  such  work  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  ot  the  slugs  and  the  kind  of 
weather  that  brings  them  out  in  the  greatest  numbers."  He,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  missed  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  convey,  but  may 
have  failed  to  put  as  clearly  as  it  might  have  been  done,  viz.,  that  this 
dusting  can  be  put  in  practice  with  good  effect  without  disfiguring  a 
garden  or  injuring  delicate  plants,  and  he  tails  to  consider  that  when  a 
slug  throws  off  its  slimy  jacket  and  the  lime  on  its  back,  it  cannot  move 
from  the  spot  without  coming  in  contact  with  a  fresh  supply  of  lime 
on  its  more  tender  and  vital  parts  underneath,  thus  insuring  its 
destruction.  I  have  often  tried  his  plan  ot  heavy  liming,  having 
used  as  much  as  forty  bushels  of  unslaked  lime  at  one  dressing,  and, 
as  far  as  slugs  were  concerned,  found  more  benefit  from  five  bushels   I 


used  through  bags.  Let  me  add  that  the  lime  must  be  hot  and 
caustic,  not  long  slaked,  as  I  have  found,  on  moving  a  bag  of  lime 
that  had  remained  from  a  previous  season,  several  large  slugs  snugly 
sheltered  under  it,  and  at  least  6  in.  ot  similar  inert  lime  underneath 
them.  I  can  thus  understand  a  failure  at  Drumlanrig,  where  "  there 
was  always  a  shed  kept  full  for  the  purpose."  While  fresh  from  the 
kiln,  the  smallest  quantity  will  kill ;  yet  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  damp  ground,  or  wet  by  a  shower,  though  spread  an  inch  thick 
it  will  soon  be  harmless. 

One  general  remark  to  my  critics  and  I  have  done ;  we  always 
worked,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  to  windward,  beginning  at  the  lee  side 
ot  the  garden  and  walking  away  from  the  dust,  and  when  there  was 
a  steady  breeze,  the  men  could  dispense  with  any  covering  over  their 
clothes,  the  filling  one  or  two  shovelfuls  into  the  bag  being  tor 
them  the  most  trying  part.  Should  the  arms  get  tired  beating  when 
the  lightest  of  the  lime  is  out,  the  bag  may  be  shaken  up  and  down. 
I  trust  that  some  of  your  readers  will  give  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  as  it 
is  easily  put  in  practice  and  entails  no  more  trouble  than  many  other 
operations  in  the  garden,  suoh  as  watering,  hoeing,  digging,  &c. — 
John  Carson,  Clapham. 

One  of  the  best  plans  for  clearing  a  garden  ot  slugs,  and  one 

which  I  have  adopted  tor  many  years,  is  to  place  small  handf  als  ot 
fresh  brewers'  grains  about  the  garden  on  a  mild,  damp  evening, 
about  six  o'clock,  and  then  when  it  ia  quite  dark,  or  between  nine 
and  ten,  to  go  round  with  a  bucket  of  fresh  lime  and  dust  each  heap, 
thereby  killing  great  quantities.  I  have  seen  fifteen  or  twenty  on  a 
handful  of  grains,  and  chey  come  to  them  from  all  directions. — John 
Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  ducks  do  eat  slugs  ?     For  some  years  I  have 

encouraged  them  in  the  garden,  but  on  several  occasions  I  have 
caught  and  given  slugs  to  them,  which  they  invariably  tail  to  see, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  see  and  devour  with  the  utmost  avidity 
the  smallest  or  largest  worm.  The  idea  that  ducks  are  fond  of  and 
devour  slugs  is,  I  fear  a  delusion,  for,  notwithstanding  their  constant 
presence,  it  there  be  a  special  plant  or  plants — unless  other  means 
are  taken  to  secure  them — the  slugs  are  pretty  sure  to  devour  them. 
Fresh  slaked  lime,  applied  at  a  proper  time,  makes  short  work  of 
them,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  certain  remedy.  It  is,  however,  only 
on  special  nights,  known  alone  to  those  who  have  noted  the  habit3 
ot  the  slug  family,  that  they  all  seem  to  come  out  with  one  accord, 
and  then,  if  the  opportunity  be  seized,  old  and  young,  big  and  little, 
suffer  alike.  The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  lime  is  that  it  makes 
the  place  look  so  unsightly  atterwards.  I  have  mixed  soot  with  it  to 
take  off  its  glaring  whiteness,  but  think  that  thus  diluted  it  is  less 
effectual.  An  atom  of  fresh  lime  will  literally  drill  a  hole  into  a 
slug,  but  it  requires  at  least  two  doaes  of  soot  to  settle  him.  Culti- 
vatora  reaort  to  many  devices  to  entice  slugs  from  pot  plants  ;  it 
would  be  well  to  make  these  known. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Smith's  suggestion  (seep.  275)  concerning 

ducks,  as  a  cure  for  an  evil  that  many  ot  us  have  to  contend  against 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  a  very  good  one.  It  was  mentioned  to 
me  by  a  friend  twelve  months  ago,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never 
been  without  a  few  of  those  birds,  to  do  that  work  which  all  human 
efforts  had  failed  to  accomplish.  My  garden,  till  1872,  had  been  for 
many  years  very  much  neglected,  allowing  slugs  and  worms  to 
increase  enormously ;  and  although,  by  means  of  perforated  zinc  and 
pot  protectors,  Cabbage  leaves,  and  Barley  chaff,  I  have  for  the  last 
few  years  preserved  the  rarer  flowers,  I  never  could  avert  the  great 
destruction  caused  by  these  horrid  pests  upon  the  larger  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  aa  Mr.  Smith  aays,  many  of  the  green  vege. 
tables  have  been  almost  unfit  tor  use.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
number  of  slugs  ia  greatly  diminished  this  spring.  The  patches  of 
Iris  pumila,  which  last  year  were  almost  all  eaten  off,  are  now  swell- 
ing for  bloom  ;  and  the  plants  ot  Delphinium  Belladonna  (to  all 
appearance  their  tavo'irite  food)  are  almost  untouched,  and  if  I  may 
not  attribute  this  to  the  ducks,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  so  happy  a  result.  Sea  gulls,  if  they  can  be  procured,  are  tar 
prettier,  and  I  believe  more  effective  than  dncka,  but  I  have  never 
been   able  to   keep   them  long   enough   to    do  much  good. — B.  P., 


Propagating  Nertera  depressa. — Anyone  wiahing  to  get  up 
a  stock  ot  thia  can  readily  do  so  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  Take 
the  old  plants,  divide  them  into  small  portions,  and  then  pot  them 
off.  They  should  be  placed  in  heat  for  a  time  until  started  into 
growth,  when  all  the  points  ot  the  young  shoots  should  be  taken  off 
and  inserted  in  pans  filled  with  one  part  leaf-mould  and  the  remainder 
sand.  When  watered,  a  large  square  ot  glass  or  a  bell-glasa  should 
be  placed  over  the  pan.  Thus  treated,  they  will  take  root  in  a  few 
days,  when  they  should  be  potted  off  into  thumb-pots  and  again 
placed  in  heat  until  established,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  fruit  is  set. — T.  W.  S. 
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ANDROPOGON  HALEPENSIS. 
Thbeb  are  so  few  large  hardy  ornamental  Grasses  in  cultivation,  that 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  from  time  to  time  recommend  anything  useful 
in  that  way.  M.  E.  Andre  informs  us  that  this  plant  is  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  that  it  has  been  grown  in  Paris  gardens  since  1862.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  at  least  with  a  covering  of  leaves  about  the  root,  during 
winter.  Its  aspect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Pampas  Grass 
or  the  New  Zealand  Arundo,  which  now  adorns  so  many  of  our 
gardens,  but  all  the  more  valuable  from  being  so  distinct  from  them. 
Plants  well  grown  in  the  public  gardens  of  Paris  attain  a  height  of 
nearly  6  ft.,  spreading  into  large  clumps,  and  the  effect  is  very  grace- 
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Andropogon  halepensis. 

f  ol  when  the  plants  are  laden  with  flowers  or  seeds.  To  secure  a 
good  development  of  this  plant  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  on  rich  and 
deep  soil,  well  drained  and  well  watered  in  summer. 


Aplopappiis  Fremonti. — This  is  a  comparatively  dwarf  species, 
growing  from  6  in.  to  12  in.  high,  with  smooth  erect  stems 
branching  corymbously  upward,  and  oblong,  or  linear-oblong,  half, 
clasping  leaves,  most  entire  and  pointed.  The  flower.heads  are  more 
than  1  in.  across,  terminating  the  leafy  branches,  both  disk  and 
ray  florets  being  yellow,  the  latter  being  abont  ^  in.  to  J  in.  in  length. 
It  promises  to  be  a  desirable  addition  to  hardy  border  Composites. 
It  is  a  native  of  Colorado  in  the  sub-Alpine  districts,  and  requires  only 
the  treatment  of  other  plants  of  its  class. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Duplex  Polyantliuses. — The  Duplex  forms  of  the  Polyanthus, 
or,  as  they  are  known  in  commerce.  Primula  veris  duplex,  possess,  in 
addition  to  their  decorative  qualities,  the  curious  property  of  having 
one  flower  growing  out  of  the  other.  All  of  these  Hose.in. 
Hose  kinds  are  very  early,  which  is  an  important  matter,  and 
they  are  also  robust ;  either  for  the  open  border  or  in  pots  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  they  are  very  beautiful.  They  comprise  white, 
yellow,  sulphur,  buff,  and  crimson  hues,  some  partaking  of  the  form 
and  habit  of  the  Cowslip,  and  others  Duplex  kinds  of  the  self  and 
fancy  Polyanthus.  One  of  the  yellow  kinds  throw  up  first  golden, 
yellow  flowers  on  Primrose  stems  in  great  abundance,  and  these  are 
followed  by  scapes,  so  that  the  period  of  blooming  ia  materially 


engthened.  The  older  forms  are  pin. eyed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  one  just  alluded  to,  but  the  newer  kinds  have  size  and  form  equal 
to  that  seen  in  the  best  Polyanthus  flowers.  I  hope,  during  the 
present  season,  to  secure  seeds  from  many  of  these  plants,  but  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  floral 
tube,  fertilisation  of  the  pistil  is  very  difficult ;  and,  therefore,  seed 
is  by  no  means  abundant. — A.  D. 


NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS  AFTER  FLOWERING. 
The  principal  season  of  flowering  as  regards  these,  the  most 
beautiful  of  Violets,  being  now  nearly  over  under  glass,  pre- 
paration should  at  once  be  made  for  next  year's  supply.  The 
earlier  the  young  plants  are  out  in  their  growing  quarters  the 
greater  chance  there  will  be  of  satisfactory  results.  The  plau 
we  adopt  to  have  plants  full  of  bloom  from  the  first  week  in 
October  until  April  is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  bloom  is 
cleared  off  the  plants,  they  are  lifted  and  divided ;  all  the 
stoutest  young  side  growths,  with  single  crowns,  are  selected 
for  planting,  all  hard:  crowns  and  wiry,  slender  growths 
being  thrown  away  as  useless,  as  they  never  make  good  plants. 
Having  chosen  a  favourable  position,  viz.,  a  border  shaded 
from  the  midday  sun,  and  which  has  been  deeply  cultivated 
and  well  enriched  with  manure  the  preceding  autumn,  and  the 
staple  of  which,  if  possible,  consists  of  tolerably  stiff  loam, 
the  surface  is  levelled  with  a  rake,  and  the  plants  are  firmly 
inserted  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  each  way  with  a  dibber.  If  the 
weather  be  mild  and  showery,  little  watering  is  needed  for 
some  time ;  but  if  very  dry,  sufficient  water  must  be  applied 
to  keep  the  soil  constantly  moist  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
freely.  Frequent  surface  stirrings  with  the  Dutch  hoe  are 
highly  beneficial  to  the  plants  at  this  stage,  for  it  keeps  down 
weeds  and  promotes  root  action  by  aerating  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  side  runners  are  observed,  they  are  carefully  cut  closely  off 
with  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors ;  but  the  main  leaves  must  not 
on  any  account  be  removed.  By  this  operation  all  the  strength 
of  the  plants  will  be  concentrated  in  their  crowns,  exactly  as 
Strawberries  in  pots  are  prepared  for  forcing.  During  the 
heat  of  summer,  when  growth  is  active,  an  abundance  of 
moisture  must  be  applied  to  the  roots,  weak  liquid  manure 
being  alternately  applied  with  clear  water.  A  good  heavy 
syringing  after  a  bright  day  is  a  good  antidote  for  red  spider, 
which  is  sure  to  attack  Violets  of  all  kinds,  especially  the 
Neapolitan,  when  they  lack  soluble  food,  but  when  liberally 
treated  they  seldom  suffer  to  any  injurious  extent.  By  the 
middle  of  September  plants  treated  as  described  are  covered 
with  flower-buds;  they  are  then  carefully  lifted  with  their 
roots  intact  and  transferred  to  frames  in  sunny  positions  and 
raised  well  up  at  the  back,  so  that  every  ray  of  sunlight  during 
the  winter  months  may  be  admitted  to  the  plants.  We  fill 
the  frames  nearly  full  of  leaves  and  litter, which,  trodden  firmly 
in,  imparts  a  gentle  and  lasting  warmth  to  the  roots.  When 
planted  the  leaves  of  the  plants  almost  touch  the  glass.  From 
a  quantity  of  plants  treated  as  described  we  have  had  an 
abundant  daily  supply  of  large  fresh  Violets  for  six  months 
past.  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  frames  after  planting  is 
covered  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  keeps  the  blooms  clean. 
The  lights  are  kept  entirely  off  in  fine  weather  and  tilted  up 
during  heavy  rains  ;  but  on  the  first  indication  of  frost  a  good 
covering  of  reed  mats,  supplemented,  if  required,  with  dry 
litter,  is  applied.  Very  little  water  is  needed  during  the 
winter  months,  but  in  February  and  March  a  more  liberal 
supply  is  necessary.  Anyone  not  having  hitherto  grown  this 
beautiful  Violet  should  at  once  commence ;  the  routine  is 
simple,  and  the  results  certain.  jAiiES  Grooit. 

Senham. 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  MENTONB. 
The  charming  and  extensive  grounds  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Hanbury,  at  the  Palazzo  Orengo,  situated  between  the  frontier 
towns  of  Mentone  in  Prance  and  Ventimiglia  in  Italy,  form  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  the  observer  and  cultivator  of  rare  plants  and 
shrubs.  The  plants  enumerated  in  The  Gaeden  of  March  23,  as 
growing  in  a  garden  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  may  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  be  found  here  also,  while  the  greater  extent  of  the  grounds 
affords  room  for  many  specimens  of  shtuba  and  ornamental  trees, 
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such  as  the  Grevillea  and  Schinua  Molle,  Pittosporums,  and  Daturas. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  moat  striking  part  is  that  which  might  be 
called  the  "wild  garden,"  or  if  such  a  term  seems  unanited  to  any 
part  of  a  highly-cultivated  spot,  the  "natural  garden;"  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  this  has  a  charm  which  makes  one  wonder  that  it 
is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with.  Here,  springing  up  through  a  green 
undulating  sward,  are  large  tufts  of  various  species  and  varieties  of 
Anemones,  varying  from  pure  white  to  deep  violet  and  dazzling 
scarlet;  Narcissi,  white,  pale  yellow,  and  rich  orange;  Crocuses, 
Hyacinths,  &o.  These,  with  a  varied  surrounding  of  ornamental 
trees  and  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  form  a 
scene  of  unusual  interest,  having  for  a  background  the  grey. green  of 
the  Olive  with  the  Pinus  halepensis  on  the  hills  above.  Anyone  who 
has  space  to  devote  to  this  simple  mode  of  cultivating  spring  flowers 
may  produce  an  effect,  the  beauty  of  which  cannot  be  thoroughly 
realised  till  seen.  Succulents,  which  abound  in  great  quantities,  form 
some  fine  and  striking  features,  and  seem  quite  at  home  here  on  the 
hot  limestone  soil.  A  variety  of  Kennedya,  bearing  deep  violet 
blooms  in  the  greatest  profusion,  is  particularly  beautiful.  Then,  of 
course,  there  are  Eoses — Bauksian,  Teas,  Climbers,  Dwarfs,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  besides  many  other  familiar  plants.  To  enumerate 
all  the  contents  of  this  very  attractive  garden  would  require  more 
Bpaoe  than  could  be  spared  in  the  pages  of  The  Gakden. 
Mentone.  J.  T.  P. 


EENOVATING    GEASS    LAWNS. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  work.  Lawns  that  were  not  turfed  in 
autumn  may  be  done  now,  or  any  time  during  the  month.  There  are 
three  ways  of  forming  a  lawn — by  turfing,  and  thus  covering  the 
ground  at  once ;  by  inoculation  (where  turf  ia  scarce)  ;  and  by  seed. 
The  two  first  methods  are  the  best  where  good  turf  can  be  got,  which 
is  not  always  the  case,  as  it  is  difficult  to  procure  turf  quite  free 
from  Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  coarse  Grasses.  The  best  is  usually  to 
be  procured  from  commons,  and  sometimes  from  roadsides,  or  places 
where  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  traffic.  Hereabouts  it  is  not  pos. 
Bible  to  procure  good  turf  for  lawns  anywhere  but  on  the  roadsides, 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  roadway  where  people  walk.  This,  when  the 
authorities  will  allow  it  to  be  removed,  if  chopped  up  and  scattered 
on  good  soil  and  well  rolled,  makes  a  good  sward.  For  small  plots, 
however,  I  would  recommend  fine  lawn  seeds.  I  saw  last  August,  at 
Southport,  the  most  perfect  examples  of  a  sward  that  ever  came 
under  my  notice,  and  which,  indeed,  attracted  the  attention  of  even 
the  non. professional  eye  at  once.  The  ground  appeared  to  have  been 
laid  down  with  the  finest  of  lawn  Grasses,  and  was  scrupulously  kept. 
Not  a  blade  of  coarse  Grass  or  a  single  weed  was  to  be  seen,  and  the 
pile  was  like  that  of  a  carpet,  the  Grass  being  cut  apparently  about 
twice  a  week.  No  doubt  the  sea  air  helped  to  give  greenness,  but 
the  keeping  was  simply  perfect,  and  showed  what  could  be  done  by  a 
little  timely  forethought  and  attention.  I  have  often  seen  lawns  the 
produce  of  seed,  but  never  any  examples  like  those  facing  the  beach 
at  Southport,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  instructive  to  learn  how  they 
were  made  and  managed.  As  regards  the  renovation  of  Grass  lawns, 
the  best  plan,  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  go  to  much  expense  in 
renewing  them,  is  to  harrow  or  scratch  the  turf  well,  to  give  it  a 
good  scarifying,  and  then  to  top-dress  with  fine  soil,  free  from  stones 
and  mixed  with  soot  and  wood. ashes,  and  sow  Grass  seeds  pretty 
thickly.     This  work  may  be  done  any  time  this  month. 

J.  S.  W. 


The  Best  Bedding  Lobelias. — I  do  not  admire  white  Lobelias, 
they  are  so  dingy ;  indeed,  all  the  so-called  white  kinds  are  anything 
but  white  ;  these,  therefore,  will  have  no  place  in  my  list,  nor  will  the 
purple  or  lilac  varieties,  as  I  consider  them  worthless,  or,  at  the  best, 
ineffective,  either  in  masses  or  lines.  Only  the  true  blue  varieties 
are  really  effective  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the  best  of  these  are  the 
following : — Blue  Beauty,  a  rich  dark  blue  with  a  white  eye,  is 
always  covered  with  flowers  throughout  the  entire  season,  and  rarely 
exceeds  6  in.  in  height ;  its  growth  is  very  dense,  and,  unlike  the 
pumila  section,  it  is  not  liable  to  damp  off  on  account  of  its  density 
(I  have  given  up  growing  the  pumila  varieties  because  of  that  fault). 
Blue  King,  another  good  kind,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  Blue  Beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  light  blue. 
Blue  Stone  is  the  darkest  flower  I  have  yet  seen,  and,  but  for  its  dis- 
position  to  produce  nothing  but  flowers,  would  be  in  every  way 
a  most  desirable  variety  ;  as  it  is,  if  planted  very  thickly  to  make  up 
for  its  sparse  growth,  it  is  most  satisfactory.  Bbor  is  a  near  relative 
of  Blue  Stone,  but,  of  the  two,  the  better  grower,  and  both  are  fine 
dwarf  kinds.  I  am,  however,  by  no  means  sure  that  both  must  not 
succumb  to  St.  Martin's  Blue.  I  saw  a  basket  of  this  at  the  Carlisle 
show  last  September,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  of 


Edinburgh,  which,  if  as  good  for  bedding  as  it  was  when  shown  in 
pots,  will  displace  all  other  dark  blue  varieties ;  the  flowers  are  of  the 
richest  dark  blue  imaginable,  with  the  smallest  white  eye,  whilst  the 
foliage  is  distinct  from  that  of  all  other  Lobelias  I  know,  being  a  real 
bronzy-purple  with  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth.  I  think  so  well  of  this 
kind  that  I  propose  using  it  largely  this  season.  There  are  numerous 
other  good  varieties,  but  the  above  constitute  the  cream  of  the  many 
kinds  that  have  been  grown  here  for  trial. — W.  Wildsmith,  Reck. 
field. 

Astragalus  diph.ysus. — The  extensive  genus  Astragalus 
furnishes  our  gardens  with  several  very  desirable  border  or  rook 
plants,  among  which  A.  monspessulanns,  A.  alopecaroides,  and 
A.  dasyglottis  are  specially  deserving  of  mention.  Of  the  numerous 
American  species  few  have  at  present  been  introduced.  A.  diphysns 
is  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  plant  from  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  not  exceeding  1  ft.  high,  with  numerous  stems 
bearing  pinnate  foliage  of  from  nine  to  eleven  pairs  of  small  oblong 
fleshy  leaflets,  and  dense  terminal  heads  of  blue-purple  flowers  each 
about  J  in.  long.  The  plant  may  be  recommended  as  a  desirable 
contribution  to  the  ranks  of  dwarf  hardy  perennials.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  suitable  either  for 
the  mixed  border  or  the  rockery. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Polyanthus  and  Primrose. — Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Farrer 
(see  p.  272),  is  not  the  only  grower  of  these  beautiful  spring  flowers 
who  has  been  puzzled  to  understand  where  the  characteristics  of  the 
Primrose  end  and  those  of  the  Polyanthus  begin.  Now,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  understand  that  these  flowers,  although  having  distinct 
titles,  have  few  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  derive  their  titles  more 
from  the  florist  than  from  the  botanist,  the  former  finding  it  neces- 
sary  to  so  classify  them  for  his  own  convenience.  The  Primrose 
proper  we  all  know,  and  whether  of  the  most  beautiful  and  richly- 
coloured  garden  kinds,  as  recently  figured,  or  whether  of  the  moat 
ragged  outline  and  palest  hues,  they  are  exact  counterparts  in  habit 
of  the  wild  Primrose,  dwarf,  compact  leafage,  and  flowers  borne  on 
single  stems  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  Polyanthus  proper,  as 
recognised  by  the  floriat,  produces  its  flowers  in  scapes  or  bunches  on 
single,  erect,  stout  stalks,  and  has  no  Primrose  flowers.  The  truss 
should  be  even,  compact,  and  rounded,  and  the  individual  flower, 
stems  short  and  stiff,  so  that  the  flowers  may  be  kept  erect  and  in 
place.  These  are  essential  elements  in  the  making  of  a  good  Poly, 
anthns.  Between  these  two  distinct  forms  come  a  hybrid  race  that 
produce  flowers  in  both  ways,  the  Primrose  blooms  on  single  stalks 
always  preceding  those  borne  on  the  taller  stalks,  which  come  last. 
These  are,  as  far  as  possible,  classed  as  "  Hybrid  Primroses  ;  "  they 
are  most  useful  and  effective  in  the  spring  garden,  flower  early,  and 
for  a  considerable  period.  Seed  saved  from  either  Primrose  proper 
or  Polyanthus  proper  will  give  some  of  this  latter  form  in  the  seed, 
lings.  The  whole  of  the  family  of  these  hardy  spring  flowers  are  very 
sportive,  but  on  that  account  none  the  less  beautiful. — A.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN; 


Ivies  on  Stakes. — I  am  charmed  with  the  illustration,  and  the  idea  of  grow- 
ing Ivies  on  stakes  (see  p.  286),  and  shall  certainly  adopt  it,  I  can  imagine 
how  effective  a  trio  of  plants,  viz.,  dark  green,  golden  variegated,  and  silver 
variegated  would  look.  Tlie  picture  also  reminds  me  of  some  plants  of 
Clematis  that  are  trained  In  a  similar  manner  in  the  pleastne  ground  of  Bearwood 
Park,  Wokingham,  and  which  when  I  saw  them  in  June  last  were  a  sight  to  be 
remembered. — W.  Wildsmith,  HecJcfield. 

Primroses  in  Kent.— The  woods  about  Tonbridge  are  now  gay  with 
Primroses.  Blooms  of  them  have  been  procurable  sparingly  all  through  the 
winter  from  warm  and  sheltered  situations.  About  a  month  ago  a  double 
flower  was  brought  to  me,  having  been  found  by  a  young  friend  in  a  wood 
between  Sevenoaks  and  Tonbridge.— W.  T.  T. 

Stealing  Saowdrops  and  its  Punishment.  —  Two  men, 
named  Sampson  and  Wells,  were  indicted  for  stealing  Snowdrops  and 
bulbs  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Balguy,  the  Woolwich  magistrate.  Wells 
pleaded  "  Guilty,"  Sampson  "  Not  Guilty."  They  had  both  been  previ- 
ously convicted  of  similar  offences,  and  the  remarkable  feature  in  the  case 
was  that  they  appeared  to  be  systematic  depredators.  It  was  proved  by 
Mr.  Balguy's  gardener  that  he  saw  them  pulling  up  Snowdrops  and  bulbs 
in  his  master's  garden.  On  seeing  him  they  ran  away,  but  were  pursued 
and  taken.  It  was  proved  that  Sampson  had  been  convicted  in  1876  at 
East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  of  stealing  Ferns.  The  gury  found  the 
prisoners  guilty,  and  the  learned  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said  the 
prisoners  had  been  convicted  several  times  of  like  offences  since  1869,  and 
seemed  to  make  their  trade  of  such  depredations.  Sampson  had  already 
had  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and  Wells  three  months,  for  similar 
offences,  and  it  was  of  no  use  dealing  leniently  with  them.  He  therefore 
sentenced  them  each  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
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POT  STRAWBERRIES  AND  THE  SEASONS. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  as 
regards  pot  Strawberries,  whether  the  season  be  wet  or  dry ; 
but  it'  I  had  my  choice,  I  should  prefer  a  pretty  moist  summer 
to  a  very  dry  one.  Still,  as  I  say,  it  is  not  of  much  importance, 
provided  the  plants  are  propagated  early  and  from  a  fertile 
stock,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  pots  that  they  are  sure  to 
cram  with  roots  by  the  end  of  September.  Watering,  soil, 
&c.,  are  important,  but  secondary  considerations  to  these, 
which  are  the  main  points  in  the  culture  of  Strawberries  for 
forcing.  The  late  Mr.  McBwen,  of  Ohiswick,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  enthusiastic  of  Strawberry  growers, 
said  that  he  liked  to  see  the  roots  bursting  the  pots  about,  and 
then  he  was  sure  of  a  crop ;  and  he  was  right.  During  the 
last  twelve  years  our  pot  Strawberries  have  never  missed  a 
crop,  and  I  must  say  that  the  plants  that  were  grown  in  wet 
.  seasons  have  always  done  just  as  well  as  those  grown  in  those 
that  were  dry.  I  believe  the  best  ripened  plants  we  ever  had 
was  our  stock  of  1868,  when  we  were  without  rain  from  June 
till  some  time  in  October,  but  they  were  also  the  smallest 
plants,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  excessive  sunlight  and  drought, 
though  the  plants  were  watered  twice,  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  day.  Tet  the  crop  from  these  was  hardly  so  heavy  as 
from  our  plants  of  1872,  when  we  registered  6  ft.  of  rain,  and 
which  fell,  chiefly,  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  That  year 
our  plants  grew  amazingly,  and  had  to  receive  more  room  than 
usual ;  the  leaves  were  so  large  and  fine,  and  the  crop  of  fruit 
the  spring  following  was  excellent.  Last  season,  again, 
was  pretty  moist,  some  42  in.  of  rain  having  been 
registered  here,  a  large  proportion  of  which  fell  in 
September  and  early  in  November,  about  9  'in.  altogether,  all 
of  which  our  Strawberries  received,  for  they  were  not  housed 
till  later  on,  and  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  touch  of 
frost.  It  was,  in  short,  what  may  be  described  as  a  bad  season 
for  ripening  Strawberries ;  yet  I  do  not  think  we  ever  had  a 
finer  crop  than  we  have  this  season.  We  have  been  gathering 
at  the  rate  of  a  large  dish  every  day  since  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  have  a  great  quantity  coming  on.  The  flowers 
were  unusually  large  and  fine,  and  the  fruit  is  well  swelled.  I 
saw  it  stated  somewhere  lately  that  Strawberries  were  inclined 
to  make  leaves  more  than  flowers  this  season,  in  consequence 
of  the  plants  being  imperfectly  matured  last  autumn  ;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Premature  leaf -growth  is,  in  most  cases,  caused  by  too  hard 
forcing  and  high  night  temperatures.  We  have  not  only  our 
Strawberry  house  here  crammed  with  plants,  but  the  shelves  of 
other  houses  as  well;  and  we  could,  at  the  present  time,  show 
plants  of  the  same  batch  and  variety  which  manifest  in  one 
case  a  disposition  to  make  leaves  fast,  and  in  the  other  to 
flower ;  but  the  former  are  in  houses  where  they  cannot  be 
accommodated  with  a  temperature  to  suit  them  exactly,  being 
rather  too  high.  However,  by  pinching  the  prematurely 
forward  leaves — in  some  cases  only  the  middle  lobe  off,  and  in 
others  the  whole  leaf  out  by  the  socket — till  the  flower-scapes 
get  well  up,  we  always  prevent  injury,  and,  of  course,  the 
plants  are  moved  forward  to  suitable  quarters  as  soon  as  room 
can  be  found  for  them.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  although  I 
believe  the  seasons  have  much  to  do  with  the  crops  on  per- 
manent plantations,  I  do  not  think  they  influence  pot  plants  in 
a  sensible  degree.  I  may  state  that  this  is  one  of  the  coldest 
situations  in  England.  J.  S.  W. 


MAKING  VINE  BORDERS  OP  LIGHT  LOAM. 

In  maklEg  Vine  borders  of  light  loam,  is  it  a  good  or  economical 
practice  to  chop  the  soda  up  in  the  usual  way  P  From  my  own 
experience  of  light  sandy  loam,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not,  and  that  the  organic  or  fibry  portion  of  the  sods  decomposes 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  affordiug  for  a  short 
time  a  glut  of  nutriment  to  the  Vines,  and  ultimately  leaving  a 
comparatively  poor  border.  Oq  taking  charge  of  the  gardens  here, 
about  seventeen  years  ago,  everything  connected  with  them  was  old 
and  dilapidated,  and  it  was  decided  to  remodel  them  all  at  one  time. 
The  heaviest  loam  to  be  had  within  reasonable  distance  was  very 
light.     It  was  chopped  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  mixed  with   i-in. 


bones,  charcoal,  and  old  lime  rubbish.  In  turning  this  to  mir  all 
well  together,  the  fibre  appeared  even  then  to  have  disappeared  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  Vines  grew  well  in  it,  and  for  some  years 
carried  good  crops.  The  Grapes  generally  finished  well,  and  were  of 
excellent  flavour.  These  borders — made  with  great  care,  in  the 
usual  orthodox  fashion  as  regards  chopping  and  mixing — have  not 
lasted  so  long  in  a  condition  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
Grapes  as  in  other  cases  where  the  sods  have  not  been  chopped,  but 
simply  out  into  pieces  6  in.  or  7  in.  square,  and  which,  in  forming 
the  borders,  have  been  packed  closely  together  in  layers  with  the 
Grass  side  down.  The  manure  and  bones  used  were  strewn  on  each 
layer  of  sods,  and  a  little  fine  soil  was  used  to  fill  up  any  open  spaces 
left  in  packing,  my  object  being  to  get  so  solid  and  firm  a  mass  as 
to  exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  decomposing  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  Borders  made  in  this  manner  remain  in  proper  condition 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  when  the  turf  is  chopped  fine.  This 
has  been  very  strikingly  seen  in  the  case  of  wall  borders  which  were 
concreted  and  well  drained,  and  the  turf  put  into  them  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  park,  and  packed  closely ;  the  carta  passing  over  the 
border  made  the  turf  very  firm,  and  these  borders  have  retained  their 
fibre  longer  than  any  abont  the  place.  Four  years  ago  a  Vinery  was 
put  up  for  late  Grapes,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  above  the  ground 
level,  the  inside  border  waa  made.  The  sods  were  packed  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  each  layer  waa  trodden  and  rolled.  Bones  and 
charcoal  were  all  that  were  added,  as  lime-rubbish  has  a  decomposing 
effect  on  the  fibre.  The  carpenters,  glaziers,  and  painters  did  all 
their  work  over  the  border,  and  it  was  aa  solid  as  it  could  be  made. 
All  the  fine  soil  used  was  just  enough  to  plant  each  Vine.  The  Vines 
I  struck  from  eyes,  and  planted  them  in  the  end  of  June.  They 
have  done  exceedingly  well,  and  we  are  cutting  some  very  fine  Grapes 
from  them  now  (January).  In  comparing  these  Vines  planted  in 
borders  made  as  above  described  with  others  grown  in  chopped, 
loose  turf,  the  former  are  not  only  equally  strong,  or  more  so,  but  the 
character  of  the  wood  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  latter,  it  being 
harder,  and  has  less  pith.  On  examining  the  roots,  they  are 
found  very  different  in  character  in  each  border.  Those  in  the 
chopped,  loose  soil  have  produced  comparatively  few  large  roots,  and 
but  few  fibry  ones  near  the  stems  of  the  Vines.  In  the  solid  border 
they  are  just  the  reverse,  there  being  a  perfect  network  of  roots  up 
close  to  the  collars  of  the  Vines.  From  thia  experience,  I  would 
never,  when  working  with  light  soil,  chop  a  single  turf,  but  use 
them  aa  they  came  from  the  field,  and  make  the  whole  as  solid  as 
possible.  Neither  should  any  description  of  lime  be  used,  but  instead 
some  charcoal,  and,  of  course,  bones.  Oar  subsoil  being  sand,  and 
the  rainfall  light,  copious  waterings  of  manure  water  are  given — and 
care  haa  to  be  exercised  that  the  borders  be  regularly  attended  to  in 
this  way.  I  feel  certain  that  any  who  have  to  make  borders  of  light 
Boil  will  not  regret  trying  the  plan  described. — A.  H.,  in  "  Gardener." 


PERFECT   FERTILISATION   NEEDED   IN   FORCING 

STRAWBERRIES. 
A  WBITEE  on  this  subject  (see  p.  280)  has  found  out,  it  appears,  that 
in  order  to  insure  perfect  fertilisation  of  Strawberry  flowers,  an 
artificial  process  affords  the  best  means  of  securing  that  result. 
Under  certain  circumstances  I  quite  concur  with  thia  view,  and  have 
no  doubt  that  such  a  discovery  would  have  been  welcome  news  a 
century  or  so  ago.  In  the  present  age,  however,  it  is  the  every-day 
practice  of  most  practical  men,  but  on  a  somewhat  different  baaia 
from  that  recommended  in  the  remarks  alluded  to.  It  appears  the 
author  of  the  remarks  referred  to  would  recommend  the  general 
application  of  principles  founded  on  his  own  notion  of  what  a  crop 
should  be,  or,  at  least,  what  he  thinks  people  should  be  satisfied  with, 
forgetting  that  those  who  write  for  the  public  only  recommend  what 
they  know  and  have  proved  to  be  the  best  and  safest  plan  of  securing 
the  best  results.  Besides,  there  are  those  who  aim  at  securing  quality 
in  preference  to  number.  An  allusion  is  made  to  time  as  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  high  temperature.  Now,  I  think  anyone  possessing  ordinary 
powers  of  calculation,  with  a  little  practice,  would  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  making  natural  allowance  as  to  time  at  the  beginning. 
Anyone  acouatomed  to  grow  Strawberries  "to  time"  will  see  at  a 
glance  how  useless  it  is  to  raise  difficulties  for  the  self-gratification 
of  overcoming  them.  There  is  one  important  point  which  the 
writer  in  question  would  seem  to  have  altogether  ignored,  viz., 
the  organic  capacity  of  flowers  for  performing  their  natural  func- 
tions  of  fructification.  A  strong  heat  would  simply  be  the 
ruin  of  imperfectly  ripened  plants,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  this 
season,  inasmuch  as  they  would  yield  submissively  to  the  influence  of 
a  high  temperature  by  throwing  up  leaves  before  the  flower  trusses ;  the 
latter  would  therefore  be,  in  a  degree,  robbed  by  the  former,  owing 
to  the  premature  application  of  a  too  high  temperature,  and  the 
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flowers  subjected  to  snoh  debilitating  inflaences  would  lack  stamina 
to  impart  the  vigour  necessary  for  the  development  of  fine  fruit. 
The  fact  of  a  flower  setting  does  not  prove  that  its  organs  were  not 
weakened,  and  the  produce  would  necessarily  take  the  same  character. 
Give  plenty  of  time  till  the  fruit  is  set,  and  while  that  process  is 
going  on  keep  up  a  healthy  circulation  of  warm  air  at  from  50°  to 
60°,  going  over  the  flowers  once  a  day  with  a  feather  duster,  and 
there  need  be  little  apprehension  as  to  resnlts,  whether  the  tempera, 
tore  afterwards  be  high  or  low.  W.  Hinds. 

Otterspool. 


Scarcity  of  Pear  Blossoms. — Allow  me  to  say,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Fish's  inquiry  (see  p.  282),  that  I  rather  think  this  is  general 
this  season;  at  all  events  in  this  garden  and  district  snch  is  the 
case,  but  for  all  that,  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  better 
crop  of  fruit ;  for  I  have  noted  that,  as  a  rnle,  the  thinner  a  tree  is  of 
fruit  buds  the  better  the  fruit  sets,  so  that  with  propitious  weather 
(which  at  present  is  anything  but  that),  I  think  the  majority  of  trees 
possess  flower-buds  sufficient  to  produce  an  average  crop,  i  e.,  if  the 
severe  frost  of  the  past  week  has  not  frozen  them,  for  although  no 
blossoms  are  unfolded,  I  much  doubt  their  being  able  to  withstand 
from  7°  to  12°,  which  we  have  registered  nightly  during  the  whole  of 
the  past  week.  Apricots  have  flowered  and  set  well  under  thick 
canvas  coverings,  but  where  netting  protection  only  was  used,  they 
are  all  destroyed.  Peaches  have  not  flowered  so  well  for  years  as 
they  have  done  this  season,  and  at  present,  under  thick  canvas,  they 
are  uninjured.  Apples  are  wonderfully  well  budded,  and,  I  think, 
late  enough  to  be  as  yet  safe.  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  one  mass  of 
blossom.  Cherries  are  the  same,  and  as  they  are  not  yet  expanded,  I 
think  they  must  be  safe.  Gooseberries  are  too  forward,  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  trees  will  be  fruitless.  Currants  are  late,  and 
therefore  safe,  but,  as  the  saying  is,  "  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the 
wood." — W.  WiLDSMiTH,  Secifield,  Hants. 

The  'Weather  and  the  Fruit  Crops. — March  has  this  season 
reversed  the  old  adage — it  came  in  like  a  lamb  and  went  out  like  a 
lion.  The  weather  during  the  last  ten  days  has  been  exceedingly 
winterly,  but  culminated  last  night  with  a  depression  to  15°  or  17' 
of  frost.  This  is  the  lowest  temperature  experienced  here  since  the 
last  day  of  December,  1874,  when  it  fell  to  16'.  It  has  of  course 
blasted  all  hopes  of  securing  crops  of  such  fruits  as  the  Apricot  and 
the  Peach,  and  has  seriously  imperilled  that  of  the  Pear  and  the  Plum  ; 
and  it  (looseberriesand  Currants  be  found  to  have  escaped,  which  is 
doubtful,  it  may  be  attributed  to  their  being  well  covered  with  snow. 
The  trees  upon  the  Apricot  wall  here  are  under  a  temporary  roof 
formed  of  old  lights,  and  this  extends  some  6  ft.  from  the  face  of  the 
wall ;  the  fruit  which  had  set  in  abundance  was  as  large  as  Peas,  and 
up  to  last  night  did  not  appear  to  have  greatly  suffered  from  a  nightly 
temperature  ranging  from  22°  to  31°.  But  17°  of  froet  have  proved 
too  much  from  them.  Some  isolated  Apricot  trees  upon  a  south 
aspect,  the  same  as  the  others,  were  covered  with  branches  of  the 
Eed  Cedar,  and  a  few  trees  were  left  unprotected,  but  in  all  cases  the 
fruit  has  met  with  a  similar  fate. — P.  Gkieve,  Culford,  Bury  St. 
Ecl/rnvrnds, 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEUIT  GARDEN. 

Bleeding  in  Vines.— When  a  yonngeter,  and  wishing  to  bo  orthodox  in  all 
my  gardening  operations,  T,  of  course,  practised  all  the  remedies  recommended 
to  prevent  bleeding,  such  as  burning  the  ends  with  a  hot  iron,  fixing  Potatoes 
on  the  ends  of  the  rode,  sealing  with  wax,  painting  with  painters'  knotting, 
Thomson's  Styptic,  grafting  wax,  &c. ;  but  some  years  ago  now  I  gaye  up  all 
these  remedies,  and  now  -when  a  Vine  manifests  a  disposition  to  bleed,  I  stir  up 
the  fire  wiih  a  view  of  inducing  a  qaicker  motion  of  the  sap;  there  is  then  soon 
an  end  to  bleeding.  My  treatment  is  therefore  just  the  opposite  of  that  recorded 
by  *'  J.  S.  W."  (see  p.  253),  but  I  can  vouch  for  its  eifectivenesg. — W.  H. 

The  Jolly  BegEar  Apple.— This  excellent  early  kitchen  Apple 
was  sent  to  us  some  time  since,  with  a  very  high  character  for  its  quality 
and  good  bearing  properties,  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth.  It  is  a 
fruit  of  full  medium  size,  roundish,  and  somewhat  ribbed  near  the  crown 
pale  yellow,  with  a  tint  of  deeper  yellow  on  the  more  exposed  side.  The 
eye  is  large  and  open,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin  formed  by  the  ribs 
already  alluded  to.  The  stalk  is  inserted  in  a  deepish  hollow,  and  is  ^  in. 
or  more  in  length.  The  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy  in  texture,  white,  sweet 
with  a  brisk,  pleasant  flavour.  Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  "  Fruit  Manual,"  identi- 
fies it  with  a  variety  called  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  notes  that  it  is  a  first- 
rate  cooking  Apple,  in  use  from  August  till  October  (Mr.  Rivers  says, 
October  to  December).  "The  great  merit  of  this  variety,"  he  remarks' 
"is  its  g:reat  fertility,  the  small  bush  trees  producing  an  abundance  of  fine 
yellow  fruit.  The  tree  bears  very  early,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  for 
garden  culture."      Others  speak  of  it  as  a  prodigious  bearer. — "  Florist." 


ROSES  ON  STOCKS  FROM  BRIER  CUTTINGS. 
There  are  few  matters  connected  with  Rose-growing  on  which 
more  diversity  o£  opinion  exists  than  on  that  of  the  kinds  of 
stock  on  which  Roses  do  best.  Some  are  in  favour  of  the 
seedling  Brier  and  Manetti,  others  the  common  Brier,  or  on 
their  own  roots.  The  seedling  Brier  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  be  more  extensively  used  as  it 
becomes  wider  known  ;  but  it  is  not  without  its  drawbacks, 
especially  for  standard  Roses,  because  it  takes  several  years 
from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  until  the  stocks  are  large 
enough  for  budding,  and  in  the  case  of  many  time  is  money. 
The  old  style  of  getting  up  standard  Roses  by  digging  up  a 
number  of  old  Briers  with  long  stems  from  the  hedgerows  in 
autumn,  and  budding  tbem  the  following  season,  is  still  very 
generally  practised ;  indeed,  it  has  been  so  long  followed  that 
few  agree  with  anything  that  is  said  against  it,  but  the  system, 
has  many  weak  points  that  may  be  improved  with  advantage. 
I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  standard  Roses,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  make  such  vigorous  growth,  produce  such  fine  blooms, 
nor  live  so  long  as  dwarfs  on  their  own  roots  or  on  the  Manetti. 
I  know  a  good  many  Rose  growers  who  object  to  grow 
standard  Roses  on  the  Brier  altogether,  because  they  are  so 
liable  to  die  off  or  decline  in  strength.  It  is  not  the  least 
surprising  that  they  should  do  this,  and  if  people  would  only 
look  at  the  roots  of  the  Brier  before  planting  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  cause  of  their  decay  in  the  generality 
of  instances.  The  scarcity  of  standard  Briers  is  acknowledged ; 
consequently  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  grubbing  stocks 
from  the  hedgerows  and  elsewhere  are  compelled  to  take  every 
Brier  that  is  tall  enough  and  sufficiently  thick,  no  matter  what 
age  it  is.  Briers  of  this  description  never  have  many  fibrous 
roots,  and  few  of  them  are  found  without  a  large  club  at  the 
end  of  the  stem,  which  lifts  as  clear  of  roots  as  the  head  of  a 
walking-stick.  How  stocks  of  this  kind  can  support  buds  and 
growth  until  the  plants  are  saleable  I  cannot  imagine,  but  I 
can  say  this,  that  I  have  frequently  received  dozens  of  standard 
Roses  with  club  roots  as  fibreless  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand. 
Therefore,  seeing  that  fibrous  roots  are  so  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  fine  Roses  and  healthy  bushes,  what  wonder  that 
standard  Briers  should  prove  so  unsatisfactory  and  die  prema- 
turely. Instead  of  lifting  old  Briers  with  rootless  club  heads, 
never  disturb  the  roots  at  all,  but  secure  all  the  straight  shoots 
on  the  Brier  bush  that  can  be  had,  and  put  them  in  as  cuttings. 
To  insure  their  rooting  they  should  not  be  cut,  but  pulled  off 
with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached.  When  put  in  in  Novem- 
ber they  are  ready  for  "  working  "  the  following  July  or  August. 
All  buds,  except  two  or  three  at  the  top,  should  be  removed 
from  each  shoot.  In  putting  them  in,  the  rows  should  be  about 
2i  ft.  asunder,  with  6  in.  or  8  in.  between  each  in  the  row.  The 
cutting  should  be  inserted  about  3  in.  under  ground,  and  the 
soil  must  be  pressed  very  firmly  around  it.  It  is  an  advantage 
to  mulch  between  the  rows  after  the  cuttings  have  all  been  put 
in.  Treated  in  this  way  90  per  cent,  of  them  will  root.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  way  of  raising  Brier  stocks,  but 
it  is  not  practised  anything  like  so  extensively  as  its  merits 
deserve.  Stocks  thus  raised  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  seedling  Brier,  as  the  fine  fibrous  roots  freely  produced  by 
the  cuttings  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  produced 
from  seed.  And  it  has  this  important  advantage,  that  good 
plants  may  be  got  up  from  cuttings  in  half  the  time  which  it 
takes  to  raise  them  from  seed.  The  old  way  of  procuring 
Briers  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  plan  now  suggested, 
so  far  as  growth  and  culture  are  concerned  ;  and  where  only 
one  or  two  Briers  could  be  got  from  a  bush  with  suitable  roots, 
dozens  of  suitable  shoots  can  be  often  had  from  the  same  bush. 
Many  grow  Roses  extensively,  using  only  the  cuttings  of  the 
Brier,  and  the  plants  are  healthier  and  finer  grown  than  any 
others  of  the  same  age.  Those  who  have  planted  them  in 
previous  years  are  so  satisfied  with  their  superiority  that  they 
will  have  no  others,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  one  garden  in 
which  800  of  them  have  been  planted  this  winter. 

Cambriait. 


Erotecting  Bose  Cuttings.— I  find  a  slight  covering  of  dry  Fern  to  be  an 
excellent  protection  for  Rose  cuttings  and  dwarf  Roses  when  the  buds  are 
expanding,  and  until  the  young  shoots  get  from  i  in.  to  1  in.  long.  The  froefc 
comes  and  blackens  them  when  tinprotected,  and  in  the  case  of  cuttings  they 
have  not  the  vitahty  to  start  again. — R.  Gilbebt,  Burghlet/. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

JOINTED    IRON    COLUMNS    AS    SUPPORTS 
FOR   TREES. 
Those  interested  in  street  trees,  avenues  in  parks,  or  trees 
planted   singly  have  doubtless  noticed  their  tendency  to  grow 
towards  the  east,  or,  from  some  cause,  growing  otherwise  than 
in  an  upright  position.     I  could  point  to  many  instances  in 
London  where  the   beauty  of    trees    is    completely   spoiled 
by  inattention  to  this  matter.     There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not,  by  judicious  care,  prevent  this  unnatural  growth  in 
trees.     It  is  probably  well  known  that  light  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  growth,  a  simple  instance  of  which  may  be  seen  when 
plants  are  placed  in  a  room  near  a  window ;  these  we  can  turn 
occasionally,  but  trees  we  cannot.     I    have  no   doubt,  also, 
that  trees   are    in    a  condition    most    conducive  to  growth 
in  the   early   morning,   when   they  are   covered  with   dew, 
hence  when  the  sun  rises  to  warm  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere   the  darkened    sido    of   the   tree    makes    rapid  pro- 
gress, while   that  on  the  sunny  side    is   retarded,  causing 
the  unnatural  growth  alluded  to,  and  which  may  be  exempli- 
fied  by  a    very    simple   problem,    i.e.,    the    inner  curve  is 
constantly    shorter  than  the  outer,  and  if  continued   would 
form  a  circle,  or  something  nearly  approaching  to  it.    Since, 
therefore,    no    natural 
remedy  exists   to   pre- 
vent    this,    we     must 
devise  an  artificial  one. 
A  friend  of  mine  sug- 
gested to  me  some  time 
ago  what  appeared  an 
extraordinary    method 
of       overcoming      the 
'  difficulty  ;  in  fact,  what 
he  suggested  was   the 
paradoxical  difficulty  of 
making     two     wrongs 
one  right,  that  is,  he 
proposed  to    calculate 
wi  t  h       mathematical 
accuracy  the  amount  of 
bias  a  tree  would  gain 
in  a    given    time,  and 
plant  his  trees  so  much 
out      of      an    upright 
position  in  an  opposite 
direction.  I  assume  that 
this    is   impracticable, 
or,  to  say  the  least,  a 
most    undesirable 
method   of  procedure. 
I    am  of    opinion   that   trees    should   be  planted    perfectly 
perpendicular,    and   maintained    in    that    position  until  they 
are  capable  of  taking    care  of    themselves.       The  only  sure 
way  with  which   I   am  at    present    acquainted  of    arriving 
at  such  a  result  is,  for  trees  in  streets,  staking  firmly  with 
stakes   long  enough  to  go  well  up  into    the    head    of    the 
tree.     On  lawns  or  similar  places  the  same  result   may  be 
arrived  at  by  using  three  short  stout  stakes  driven  in  trian- 
gularly  round  the  tree  at   several  feet  from  the   stem,  and 
tying  with  wire    or    other   suitable  material,   to    keep    the 
tree  in  position.     Much  may  also  be  done  by  judicious  pruning, 
so  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  but  it  will  never  have  the  efiect 
of   keeping  the  stem  perpendicular.     Staking  with  wooden 
stakes,  if  properly  done,  is  expensive  work,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequency   with  which  it  is   necessary  to  renew   them. 
Light  iron  columns,  say  20  ft.  in  height,  would  answer  the 
purpose  admirably,  and  would  not   require  to  be  renewed. 
They  could  be  removed  for  use  elsewhere  if  required,  as  no 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  drawing  them  from  the 
ground  with  the  aid  of   some  mechanical  contrivance.     The 
length  of  time  they  would  probably  be  required  to  remain  in 
London  to  support  trees  would  be  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
They  would  not  be  unsightly,  and  could  be  made  in  two  or 
three  lengths,  so  that  they  could  be  added  to  as  desired  and 
never  appear  above  the  tree.     The  tying  would,  of  course,  be 
done  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  as  many  places  as  necessary. 


I  really  do  think  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  suggestions 
would  insure  straight  trees  in  avenues  and  other  conspicuous 
places.  These  columns  would  be  lighter  in  appearance  than 
wooden  stakes  and  much  cheaper  in  the  end.  Moreover,  it  is 
impossible  to  drive  down  large  stakes  without  injury  to  the 
roots,  which  should  at  all  times  be  avoided.  With  respect  to 
the  best  method  of  making  these  jointed  iron  columns,  they 
could  either  be  made  to  screw  into  the  ground  or  be  pointed 
and  driven  in,  if  not  fixed  at  the  time  of  planting  the  trees,  in 
which  case  they  would  probably  be  put  in  like  an  ordinary  post 
and  solidly  rammed.  The  joints  could  be  made  to  fit  in 
sockets  and  rivected  or  pinned,  or  made  to  screw  on.  The 
advantages  I  claim  for  these  columns  are  lightness  of  appear- 
ance, durability,  rigidity,  and  cheapness.  In  cases  where  trees 
have  been  long  neglected  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  the 
ground  round  them  and  place  them  upright  before  the  columns 
were  fixed.  Ohables  Dennis. 

Southivarh  Parle. 


Slirubs  on  Hock  Gardens 


THE    POISONOUS    PRINCIPLE    OF   THE    YEW. 

The  recent  loss  of  a  valuable  herd  of  cattle,  poisoned  by  eating  the 
cuttings  of  Tew  trees  has  once  more  directed  attention  to  the  un. 
satisfactory  state  of  ,  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  common 
plants.    The  Yew  has  the  reputation  of   being  poisonous,  bac  its 

berries  are    eaten  freely 
by  children   without    in. 
convenience,  and  an  intu- 
^  -  sion  of  the  leaves  (Yew 

Tea)  ia  employed  by 
country  people  for  certain 
ailments,  over  which  it 
undoubtedly  exercises 
some  effect.  Its  action 
resembles  that  of  Digita. 
lis,  though  its  eiiects  are 
scarcely  so  evident.  So 
far  as  cattle  are  concerned. 
Yew  ia  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  dangerous  tree  to 
have  within  their  reach, 
but  it  is  certain  that  deer, 
and  probably  also  cows 
and  horses,  eat  it  with 
impunity  when  in  the 
fresh  and  growing  state, 
while  the  latter,  at  all 
events,  are  fatally  injured 
by  devouring  the  half- 
dried  cuttings.  An  exactly 
similar  action  is  attri- 
buted to  the  common 
Laurel,  cattle  browsing 
upon  the  living  leaves  apparently  without  any  injurious  result?, 
but  being  poisoned  when  they  consume  the  half-dry  and  partially 
decomposed  trimmings.  The  fact  that  the  cuttings  of  Yew  treea 
exercise  more  powerful  toxic  effects  than  the  fresh  leaves  is  well 
known,  but  no  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  difference  when 
consumed  by  cattle  has  been  forthcoming.  There  is  of  course  the 
obvious  explanation  that  in  the  fresh  leaves  the  toxic  principle  is 
more  largely  diluted  with  water,  while  in  the  half-dry  state  of  Yew 
trimmings  the  poison  is  of  suflicient  strength  to  produce  disastrous 
results ;  but  that  explanation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  it 
would  be  of  service  it  someone  would  determine  whether  cattle  may 
be  allowed  to  eat  Yew  leaves  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  explain  why 
the  half.dry  cuttings  exercise  so  fatal  an  influence  upon  them. 
Although  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is  used  by  country  people, 
they  are  careful  to  adminster  only  small  doses  ;  and  even 
the  children,  who  eat  the  fruit,  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
eject  the  stone  or  seed,  because  it  has  poisonous  properties 
capable  of  producing  serious  results.  Actions  at  law  have  been 
brought  to  recover  damages  tor  injury  to  horses  through  eating 
the  young  branches  of  unprotected  Yew  trees,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  successful ;  but  now  that  Earl  Lovelace  has  lost  a  valuable 
herd  of  cattle  through  eating  Yew  in  his  park,  we  may  expect  that 
an  exhaustive  investigation  will  be  made. — "  Echo." 


Slirubs  on.  Bock  Gardens. — It  is  not  only  for  Alpine  plants 
that  rockwork,  rock  gardens,  and  rocky  banks  are  desirable  ;  there 
are  numbers  of  mountain  shrubs  for  which  such  offer  the  very  best 
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positiona.  Many  elegant  dwarf  shrubs  are  lost  or  weakened  in  the 
struggle  for  life.  Shrubberies  well  exposed  to  the  sun  on  rocks 
or  rocky  banks  would  form  objects  as  attractive  as  any  seen  at 
our  flower  shows.  Apart,  too,  from  shrubs  there  are  numbers  of 
graceful  creeping,  trailing,  or  recumbent  plants  which  also  demand 
such  a  home.  As  important  as  any  of  these  plants,  however,  are  the 
more  beautiful  hardy  climbers,  which  are  rarely  seen  in  perfection  in 
our  gardens.  The  rampant  and  vigorous  climbers  may  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  various  positions,  and  some  of  them  would, 
indeed,  if  placed  in  a  rock  garden,  soon  overrun  it  and  destroy  all 
plants  but  themselves  in  it.  But  there  is  a  host  of  beautiful 
life  among  the  not  lees  hardy,  not  less  free-flowering  climbers,  which 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  larger  type  of  rock  garden,  such  as  the 
more  elegant  Clematises  which  are  seldom  seen,  Atragene,  and  various 
herbaceous  climbers,  such  as  the  Jalop  plant,  which  also  does  well  in 
such  positions. 


SPIE^A  THUNBBRGI. 
This  beautiful  Spiraea  has  not  been  generally  known  more  than  ten 
years,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  termed  new  as  well  as  choice.  It 
is  one  of  the  acquisitions  obtained  from  Japan,  and  named  after 
Thunberg,  the  great  botanical  explorer  of  that  portion  of  the  globe. 
No  weakness  or  imperfection  of  any  importance  prevents  its  general 
acceptance,  and  it  has  therefore  gained  favour  with  more  than  usual 
rapidity,  so  that  now  all  well-assorted  nursery  collections  must  include 
it  among  their  varieties.  It  is  rather  remarkable  for  excelling  alike 
in  foliage  and  flower.  The  leaves  are  quite  small,  which  gives  the 
plant  a  light,  featherj  aspect,  and  of  a  tender,  greeniah-drab,  very 
peculiar  and  attractive.  Thick  and  vigorous,  the  foliage  in  full  growth 
assumes  very  graceful  curves,  suggesting,  from  a  distance,  some 
light.colonred  weeping  evergreen.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  to 
put  forth  in  the  spring,  when  its  unusual  green  is  very  fine,  relieved 
against  the  brilliant,  early  verdnre  of  the  Grass.  Indeed,  the  appear, 
ance  of  this  delicate  little  Spiraaa  is  quite  unique  among  hardy  shrubs, 
and  it  is  therefore  invaluable  for  producing  contrast  and  variety  on 
the  lawn.  The  flowers,  likewise,  are  both  striking  and  beautiful. 
Pure  white,  small,  and  wreathing  the  entire  plant,  it  should  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Bridal-wreath  Spiraea,  had  not  the  older 
variety  S.  prnnifolia  already,  with  less  justice,  secured  that  title. 
The  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  nearly  always  finds  this 
Spiraaa  in  its  full  glory,  and  few  objects  appeal  more  agreeably  to  the 
eye  than  these  late  wreaths  of  snow  enfolding  the  bending  branches. 
It  is  moreover  remarkable  that  so  delicate  and  feathery  a  shrub 
should  be  hardy  under  all  circumstances,  and  so  vigorous  withal. 
Under  the  strain  of  transplanting  it  behaves  equally  well,  although 
this  need  not  astonish  us  in  a  Spirasa.  Its  size  is  neither  large  nor 
majestic,  yet  to  the  landscape  gardener  it  is  invaluable,  because  it 
doubly  perfects  a  group  of  shrubs  by  its  early  white  flowers  as  well 
as  by  its  delicate  and  peculiar  leaves.  It  is  no  less  beautiful  standing 
singly  near  a  gateway,  or  by  the  steps  and  in  the  angles  of  houses. 
Indeed,  if  groups  were  to  be  constructed  with  the  intention  of  devis- 
ing autumnal  colour  effects  alons,  this  Spirtea  would  still  be  most 
useful ;  and  certainly  no  finer  masses  could  be  formed  than  such 
groups.  I  am  aware  that  my  remarks  may  seem  to  claim  overmuch 
favour  for  a  shrub  that  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  attraction  by  becom. 
ing  very  common  on  our  lawns,  but  I  feel  that  its  intrinsic  value 
fully  supports  my  assertions,  and  that  a  rapidly  acquired  fame  only 
confirms  their  accuracy.        S.  Paksons,  in  "  Country  Gentleman." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Hollies  on  an  Elm.— In  going  through  a  wood  the  other  day  I  saw  a 
Holly  which  had  actually  grafted  itself  in  the  fork  of  two  Buckerj  o£  an  Elm 
tree,  just  as  the  Mistletoe  does.  This  circumstance  has  boon  so  unusual  to  me 
and  those  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  it,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  note  of  it, 
and  ask  if  anyone  is  acquainted  with  a  similar  case. — EBOEAcuar. 

The  Catalpa  at  Home.— It  is  stated  by  Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University,  that,  from  experiments  performed  at  that  institution,  the 
Catalpa  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  easiest  trees  to  grow,  and  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  ot  forest  trees,  native  or  introduced.  Its  growth  has  been 
Burpassedonly  by  the  White  Willow  and  Soft  Maple  among  the  various  trees 
tested  in  the  last  eight  years.  It  has  outgrown  the  American  Elm,  White  Ash, 
European  Larch,  Osage  Orange,  and  Black  Walnut  on  the  same  ground  and 
under  the  same  treatment.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any  insect.  Some  statements 
aro  added  showing  the  great  durability  of  the  timber. 

OvBE  200  species  and  varieties  of  the  Willow  family  are  said  to  he  now  in  the 
Waahington  (U.S.)  Botanical  Garden. 


THE    KiTCHEM    GARDESSI. 

CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Op  all  garden  esculents  the  one  which  gives  the  most  trouble, 
or  is  the  most  difficult  to  grow  in  a  clean,  clear  shape,  is  the 
Carrot,  which  in  rich  cultivated  soils  is  generally  grub-eaten 
or  disfigured  by  wireworms,  which  have  a  special  fondness  for 
this  root,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  innumerable  perforations 
they  make  in  it.  Nor  does  the  injury  end  there ;  they 
cut  off  the  tap  root,  which  in  the  case  of  Carrots  is  the  prin- 
cipal feeder,  and  once  they  lose  that  their  downward  course  is 
stayed,  and  a  profitable  crop  is  then  out  of  the  question. 
Many  who  grow  this  useful  vegetable  are  often  puzzled  why  it 
is  they  flag  so,  little  thinking  there  is  an  enemy  busy  at  work 
below;  and  even  when  they  escape  wireworm,  canker  often 
sets  in  and  quite  spoils  their  appearance.  This  disease  is 
brought  about  by  a  too  free  use  of  manure,  which  in  some  way 
affects  the  delicate  skin,  and  more  particularly  is  this  the  case 
if  it  happens  to  be  of  a  rank,  crude  nature,  and  not  thoroughly 
decomposed.  Even  in  this  state  the  less  Carrots  have  of  it 
the  better  and  clearer  will  the  crop  be ;  and  in  growing  them 
in  gardens  the  best  way  is  to  so  arrange  that  they  are  made  to 
follow  Celery,  or  some  esculent  of  that  kind,  for  which  the 
land  has  been  previously  enriched  and  well  aerated,  as  it  is 
when  dug  out  and  thrown  up  into  ridges  for  the  purpose  of 
blanching  and  protecting  the  plants.  This  exposure  not  only 
sweetens  the  soil,  but  is  very  destructive  to  insects,  the  larvas 
aijd  eggs  of  which  during  the  winter  are  so  vulnerable,  as  to 
be  readily  aSected  by  frost.  Besides  this  there  are  other  ad- 
vantages iu  a  systematic  rotation,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  labour  saved  in  trenching  or  digging,  as  by  a  little 
management  one  crop  may  be  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
other,  much  to  the  benefit  of  both.  Premising,  therefore,  that 
the  ground  recently  occupied  by  Celery  is  now  at  liberty,  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  to  level  it  down,  and  so  work  it  about 
by  means  of  a  fork  and  rake  as  to  get  a  thoroughly  smooth 
and  pulverised  surface,  which  for  all  root  crops  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Previous  to  doing  this,  however,  a 
good  dressing  of  soot  should  be  given,  as  it  is  not  only  a  most 
powerful  fertiliser,  but  is  very  obnoxious  to  insects,  and  par- 
ticularly such  as  aSeot  Carrots.  By  its  use  I  have  had  splen- 
did crops  in  situations,  where  without  it  they  would  have  been 
eaten  up  or  so  damaged,  as  to  be  comparatively  worthless ; 
and  whether  it  kills  the  grub  of  the  wireworm  or  not,  I  cannot 
say,  but  if  not,  these  pests  vacate  the  soil  and  betake  them- 
selves to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  From  my  experience 
of  soot,  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  half  enough  used  iu  gardens  ; 
as,  were  it  more  liberally  applied,  we  should  not  have  the  bother 
we  have  with  slugs  and  such  like  devouring  the  young  plants 
the  moment  they  make  their  appearance. 

As  Carrots  are  rather  slow  in  germinating,  the  final  pre- 
paration of  the  land  should  be  deferred  till  the  seed  can  be 
got  in,  as  when  allowed  to  lay  undisturbed  for  a  time,  weeds 
are  apt  to  get  up  before  them  and  take  possession  of  the 
ground  before  the  rows  can  be  seen.  Ttiis  makes  cleaning  a 
difficult  matter,  and  if  done  ever  so  carefully,  it  causes  such  a 
disturbance  that  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  checked.  To  get  ahead 
of  the  weeds  and  save  this,  I  find  it  is  a  good  plan  to  damp  the 
seed  and  let  it  lay  a  couple  or  three  days  in  a  warm  place,  but 
when  this  is  done  it  requires  close  watching,  and  there  must 
be  no  delay  in  sowing  directly  it  begins  to  sprout,  or  the  young 
germs  will  be  injured.  The  first  or  second  week  in  April  is 
the  most  suitable  season  for  getting  it  in,  but  it  is  better  to  be 
a  little  late  than  to  venture  to  sow  when  the  weather  is  bad  or 
the  soil  not  in  good  order,  as  the  condition  of  this  has  so  much 
to  do  with  success  or  failure,  not  only  with  Carrots,  but  with 
most  other  crops.  When  required  to  grow  to  full  size,  the 
proper  distance  for  the  rows  is  about  1  ft.  apart,  which  affords 
ample  room  for  the  hoe  to  get  well  between  them  for 
the  purpose  of  hoeing  and  cleaning.  If  there  is  a  certainty 
of  the  seed  being  good,  it  is  always  advisable  to  sow  thinly, 
but  whether  this  is  done  or  not  the  singling  out  should  be  set 
about  early,  or  the  young  plants  get  soon  drawn  up  and 
weakened.  As  young  Carrots  are  always  in  great  request, 
the  best  way  is  to  leave  them  at  about  3  in.  apart,  and  then 
take  out  every  other  one  when  required  for  use.    The  hand- 
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somesfc  and  most  serviceable  Oarrofc  for  general  purposes  is 
James'  Intermediate,  ■which  is  of  medium  length,  rich  colour, 
and  delicate  flavour,  and  altogether  a  great  favourite  with  most 
people.  For  use  in  a  small  state,  however,  there  are  none 
equal  to  the  scarlet  French  Horn,  which,  when  young,  is  deli- 
cious. These  should  be  sown  in  rows  about  6  in.  apart  in  beds 
prepared  specially  for  them  in  the  following  manner : — Select 
a  sheltered  border  in  a  warm  sunny  spot,  and  if  the  soil  be  not 
naturally  light,  make  it  so  by  digging  in  some  road  scrapings, 
sand,  or  leaf-mould,  mixing  the  same  well  up  as  the  work 
proceeds.  To  have  these  really  good  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  regularly  at  intervals  of  every 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
young  roots,  which  are  far  more  tender  and  succulent  than 
those  that  are  allowed  to  stand  till  they  get  large  before  being 
used. 

Anyone  having  a  half-spent  hotbed  may,  by  putting  on  it 
6  ifi.  or  9  in.  of  light  sandy  soil  and  sowing  at' once,  soon  have 
Carrots  fit  to  pull,  which  in  May  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  early  vegetables.  In  a  frame  the  object  is  to  make 
the  most  of  the  room,  and  therefore  the  best  way  is  to  sow 
broadcast  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  thin  out  when 
large  enough  to  be  of  use.  In  very  unfavourable  soils,  or 
where  Carrots  are  required  very  clean  and  good  for  show  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  good  plan  to  dibble  holes  and  fill  them  with  pre- 
pared mould  containing  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  then  sow  the 
seed  in  the  centre  of  each.  By  so  doing,  very  fine  roots  may 
be  obtained  free  from  spot  or  blemish  of  any  kind,  as  they  can 
easily  run  down  and  swell  out  without  meeting  with  auy 
obstruction.  S.  D. 


EBBD  MAT  PEOTECTOES. 
The  accompanying  is  a  representation  of  these  mats,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  the  other  day  (see  p.  273).    It  gives  a  good  idea  both  as 


to  how  they  are  made  and  used.  They  consist  of  the  stems  of  the 
common  Keed,  sewn  together  with  strong  tarred  twine.  They  are 
between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  wide  and  very  strong.  They  must  be  very 
nsefnl  for  throwing  off  hail  or  snow,  and  they  may  also  serve  for 


CELEEIAC,  OE  TUENIP-KOOTED  CELEET. 
Of  vegetables  used  in  foreign  countries  large  quantities  are 
not  worth  growing  in  England,  but  the  Celeriac  is  an  exception. 
It  may  be  found  in  a  few  large  establishments  in  this  country, 
but  its  culture  ought  to  be  extended  to  even  the  smallest 
gardens,  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour.  It  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  winter 
vegetables,  coming  into  use,  as  it  does,  when  the  kitchen  garden 
isjalmost  bare.  On  the  Continent  it  is  met  with  on  every  table, 
and  is  considered  a  welcome  delicacy.  It  forms  an  irregular, 
globular.  Turnip-like  root  or  knob  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter. 
It  is  brown  on  the  outside,  but  the  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
very  pungent.  Three  varieties  of  it  are  in  general  cultiva- 
tion. 

1.  The  Common  Celeriac, which  has  leaves  about  1  f  t.long,spread. 
jng,  and  dark  green,  stalks  hollow,  root  irregular,  globular,  growing 
nearly  entirely  in  the  ground,  gray-brown  outside, top  large,flesh  white, 
tender,  of  first  quality,  medium  precocity,  requires  protecting  against 
severe  weather.    This  variety  is  that  most  generally  known. 

2.  Erfurt  Celeriac. — This  has  leaves  from  12  in.to  15  in.in  height, 
erect,  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  common  kind,  dark  green, 
stalks  hollow,  tinted  with  'purple,  root!  halt  above  ground,  more 
regular  than  that  just  alluded  to,  frequently  angular,  and  conical  in 
shape  above  ground,  brown  outside,  flesh  white,  tender,  some- 
times woolly  if  the  growth  has  been  impeded ;  much  earlier  than  the 
preceding,  more  delicate  and  not  so  hardy,  but  well  worth  attention. 


3.  Curled  Celeriac. — The  leaves  of  this  are  numerous,  erect,  and 
spreading,  light  green,  and  beautifully  curled  ;  root  irregular,  spherical 
in  the  ground,  somewhat  flattened,  rough  and  nearly  white  outside, 
flesh  white.  This  variety  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  curled 
leaves.  It  is  the  latest  of  the  three,  and  the  hardiest ;  in  fact,  it  only 
requires  protecting  against  very  severe  weather. 

As  regards  cultivation,  a  deep,  well-prepared  rich  soil  is 
necessary,  the  secret  with  respect  to  growing  Celeriac  to  per- 
fection being  heat,  manure,  and  water.  It  should  be  sown  in 
February  or  March  on  a  hotbed,  or  in  pans  under  glass  ;  the 
seed  will  come  up  in  about  sixteen  days.  Thin  out,  transplant 
in  another  genial  bed  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  will  bear  hand- 
ling, and  plant  them  in  the  open  ground  in  May  14  in.  apart  in 
rows  16  in.  asunder.  Frequent  hoeings  and  a  thick  mulching 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  plants,  and  during  summer  water 
must  be  abundantly  supplied,  as  should  they  get  dry,  or  suffer 
from  any  cause,  the  quality  of  the  root  would  be  deteriorated. 
When  Celeriac  can  be  irrigated  during  the  heat  of  summer  it 
produces  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  growth  and  the  size  of 
the  roots;  frequently  when  the  early  months  are  cold  the 
growth  for  several  weeks  has  the  appearance  of  being  checked, 
but  when  hot  summer  days  set  in,  it  soon  makes  up  for  lost 
time.  In  warmer  regions  market  gardeners  sow  Celeriac  in 
March  in  the  open  ground,  and  as  the  seed  is  about  twenty  days 
in  coming  up,  a  crop  of  Eadishes  is  grown  and  removed  before 
the  young  seedlings  are  in  any  way  injured  by  the  Eadishes. 
The  roots  of  the  Celeriac  are  ready  for  use  by  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  they  may  be  kept  in  the  open  ground  until  the 
following  April,  if  protection  be  given  them,  consisting  of 
mats,  straw,  or  any  other  kind ;  otherwise  they  must  be  removed 
to  a  cold  cellar  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  or  they  may  be 
put  in  a  bed  close  together  after  part  of  the  leaves  has  been  cut 
off.  Thus  situated,  they  will  be  easily  secured  from  frost.  In 
February,  however,  they  must  be  again  removed,  in  order  to 
check  growth,  which  would  destroy  their  quality.  Treated  in 
this  way,  Celeriac  will  be  most  serviceable  during  the  wmter, 
and  will  afford  excellent  dishes.  It  never  requires  earthing  up— 
an  advantage  which  it  has  over  Celery. 

As  regards  its  use,  cut  off  the  leaves,  remove  all  irregular 
knobs,  give  the  root  a  hard  crushing  in  clean  water,  and  it  will 
be  ready  for  the  cook.  In  a  raw  state,  cut  it  into  thin  slices ;  it 
forms  a  good  addition  to  winter  salads.  Cut  in  pieces  |  in. 
thick,  and  when  boiled,  fried  with  butter  and  served  with 
sauce,  is  the  general  way  in  which  it  is  put  on  French  tables. 
Boiled  as  above  and  made  into  salad,  with  salt,  pepper,  oil,  and 
vinegar,  like  Potatoes,  is  the  chief  way  in  which  it  is  used  m 
Germany. 

Celeriac  is  also  called  large-rooted  Celery;  (French)  Celeri 
rave  Celeri  navet,  Celeri  boule,  Celeri  a  grosse  racine ;  (Ger- 
man) Sellerie  Wurzel,  Knoll  Sellerie.  D.  Guiheneup. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Broccoli.— We  are  now  cutting  that  prince  of  midseason  Broccoli,  Watcs' 
Excelsior,  some  heads  o£  which  weigh  6  lb.  each,  the  flowera  being  securely 
wrapped  up  ia  its  own  foUage.  What  is  wanted  in  Broccoli  is  a  late  Excel- 
sior which  will  not  come  in  until  May  or  June.  Catlengh's  ia  now  among 
the  best,  but  the  flower  ia  yellow.— R.  Giibeei,  Burghley. 

large  Stick  of  Horseradish.— When  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malvern 
Wells  the  other  day  I  saw  a  stick  of  Horseradish  taken  from  the  railway  em- 
bankment measuring  24  in.  round  the  crown,  or  rather  under  the  crown,  and 
18  in.  in  length.  I  thought  it  an  extraordinary  specimen.- James  Peesiidgs, 
in  "Field." 

Cauliflowers  Buttoning.— The  whole  of  my  early  London  Cauliflowers 
have  buttoned,  but  not  the  Walcheren,  at  least  at  present.  I  hear,  too,  this  is 
also  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  hare  for  years  noted  that  after 
a  cold,  severe  winter  and  a  warm  spring  both  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages 
"  bolt,"  but  this  season  having  been  quite  the  reverse,  I  thought  they  might 
have  escaped.- E.  Gilebbt,  BurghUy. 

Removing  Potato  Flowers.- AParislett6rtoth6'"NewEnglandFarmer" 
says  that  Dr.  Booghe  has  published  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  flower  of  the  Potato.  By  this  process  he  has  found  an  increase  in 
tubers  of  25  per  cent,  in  addition  to  their  quality  being  improved ;  he  succeeded 
best  with  the  blue  and  the  white  varietiea  of  the  Potito.  One  woman  can  nip 
off  an  acre  of  flowera  in  a  day. 
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IXOEAS. 

(with   a   coloured    PIGUKE    of    I.   DUPFI.) 
Drawn  by  H:  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

IxoKA  Dui'Fi  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
In  habit  it  is  not  unlike  I  Lobbi.  The  leaves,  which  are  o£  ample 
size,  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  green.  Some  of  them  measure  as 
much  as  10  in.  in  length.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  deep  red, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  crimson  as  they  get  older ;  one  truss  of 
them  on  quite  a  small  plant  measured  8f  in.  in  diameter 
through  the  centre,  not  across  the  top.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to 
our  evergreen  stove  shrubs,  and  is  named  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  Duff,  foreman  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  by  whom  it  was  discovered. 

If  asked  to  point  to  a  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  our  stoves 
that  combines  the  showiest  of  flowers  with  the  flnest  evergreen 
foliage,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  Ixoras  ;  and  the 
freedom  with  which  their  great  trusses  of  flowers  are  pro- 
duced, ranging  in  colour  from  deep  red  through  all  the  shades  of 
scarlet  and  orange  to  white,  entitle  them  to  the  first  place  in 
any  collection  of  stove  plants  where  there  is  sufficient  heat  to 
grow  them.  ^This  is  indispensable,  for,  coming,  as  they  do, 
collectively  from  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  they  are 
essentially  heat-requiring  plants ;  in  fact,  they  will  bear  as 
much  heat  as  any  plant  in  cultivation  ;  and,  although  they  may 
exist  in  a  temperature  not  sufficiently  high,  yet  where  there  is 
not  the  means  of  keeping  them,  not  only  in  the  summer  but 
also  in  the  winter,  hot  enough,  I  should  not  recommend  their 
cultivation,  for  to  arrive  at  the  highest  point  of  success  they 
should  be  kept  growing  slowly  even  in  winter,  as  if  growth  is 
ever  completely  stopped  through  insufficient  heat,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  from  which  it 
takes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spring  to  get  them  out. 
Another  advantage,  when  enough  warmth  is  used,  is  that  some 
or  other  of  the  kinds  may  be  had  in  flower  almost  all  the  vear 
round.  They  strike  freely  from  cuttings  taken  off  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  young,  half-ripened  wood 
can  be  obtained.  I  prefer  the  strongest  cuttings  that 
can  be  got,  as  they  make  plants  much  quicker  than 
weaker  ones.  Take  them  ofi  at  the  latter  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  insert  them  singly  in 
small  pots,  drained,  and  filled  with  sandy  peat,  the  remaining 
portion  being  pure  sand  ;  they  may  be  placed  in  bottom-heat 
if  the  temperature  of  the  house  be  not  kept  sufficiently  high 
at  night,  otherwise  it  is  not  necessary.  Keep  them  moist  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  they  will  strike  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
then  inure  them  to  the  air  of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  little 
pots  are  fairly  furnished  with  roots  shift  them  into  others  1  in. 
larger,  using  the  best  fibrous  peat,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
sand  added,  but  no  leaf-mould  or  manure,  which  for  this  and 
the  majority  of  other  plants  of  a  similar  character  is  a  mis- 
take, as  both  decompose  too  rapidly,  getting  into  a  pasty  con- 
dition. Manurial  elements  can  always  be  supplied  in  a  liquid 
state  during  the  period  of  active  growth  when  the  pots  have 
got  full  of  roots,  at  which  time  they  are  most  wanted.  As 
soon  as  growth  has  fairly  commenced  pinch  out  the  points,  to 
induce  them  to  break  back,  and  keep  them  near  the  light  with 
little  or  no  shade.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist,  with 
never  so  much  external  air  admitted  as  will  make  it  too  dry, 
not  even  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  day  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is 
well  to  keep  these,  along  with  a  few  of  the  most  heat-requiring 
subjects,  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  giving  the  greater 
portion  of  the  air  needed  at  the  opposite  end.  The  tempera- 
ture from  the  beginning  of  May  throughout  the  summer 
months  should  run  from  70*  to  76°.  at  night,  with  6°  more  by 
day  in  dull  weather,  and  5°  or  10'-'  above  this  when  it  is  sunny 
will  be  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  For  some  time 
after  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoons  during  bright 
weather  the  temperature  may  rise  to  95",  or  even  a  few 
degrees  more  will  do  no  harm,  providing  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  good  light  house,  and  kept  near  the  glass. 
After  root-growth  fairly  commences  the  plants  must  be  always 
well  supplied  with  water ;  never  at  any  time,  even  during 
winter,  should  they  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  some  plants 
need  to  be.    Continue  to  treat  them  as  just  directed,  with  a 


liberal  use  of  the  syringe  until  the  end  of  August.  The 
treatment  now  must  be  based  upon  the  temperature  that  can 
be  maintained  through  the  winter ;  where  sufficient  heat  can 
be  kept  up,  the  plants  may  be  at  once  moved  into  pots  6  in. 
larger  than  those  they  occupy,  tying  out  the  shoots,  so  as  to 
give  enough  room  to  the  young  growths  that  in  healthy, 
vigorous  plants  are  always  being  pushed  up  from  near  the 
base.  Syringe  now  more  slightly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
little  more  air,  with  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere,  will  be 
requisite  for  the  general  stock  in  the  house ;  but  the  dry 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  that  used  to  be  at  one  time 
considered  necessary  through  the  autumn  and  winter  for  these 
and  most  other  stove  plants  is  simply  wrong.  As  solar  heat 
decreases  reduce  tbe  temperature,  but  it  should  be  kept  up  as 
near  to  70°  at  night  as  possible,  with  a  rise  of  5°  in  the  daytime. 
In  this  the  plants  will  keep  on  growing  slowly  through  the 
winter,  and  with  the  increased  warmth  of  spring  will  com- 
mence to  push  away  freely.  Any  shoots  that  appear  to  be 
taking  an  undue  lead  may  be  stopped  back.  By  the  end  of 
March  plants  that  were  not  potted  in  the  autumn  should 
receive  a  shift  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  plentiful  or 
otherwise  condition  of  the  roots.  By  the  beginning  of  May 
the  autumn-moved  plants  will  also  need  larger  pots,  using 
the  soil,  now  in  a  rough,  lumpy  state  and  as  full  of  fibre  as  it 
can  be  had,  with  a  fair  mixture  of  sand. 

Ixoras  are  naturally  such  free  flowerers  that  they  will  bloom 
whilst  small,  in  which  state  they  are  very  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  the  stove ;  if  they  have  been  kept,  as  suggested, 
sufficiently  warm  through  the  winter,  they  will  be  in 
flower  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  June.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  temperature  will 
have  been  raised,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  other 
details  of  cultivation,  as  then  recommended,  carried  out.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  cease  syringing  whilst  the  flower-buds  are 
advancing  or  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  provided  the 
operation  be  carried  out  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  allow 
of  the  moisture  to  dry  up  before  nightfall,  otherwise  it  will 
sometimes  cause  the  unexpanded  bloom-buds  to  drop  off. 
After  flowering  the  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  more  or 
less  as  may  seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  sym- 
metrical form  of  'the  plants,  but  if  cut  in  considerably  it  will 
be  late  in  the  autumn  before  they  flower  again ;  whereas,  if  the 
decayed  trusses  of  bloom  be  only  just  pinched  out  shoots  will 
be  emitted  from  the  sources  from  which  these  spring  that  will 
make  a  short  growth  and  then  flower,  after  which  any  strong 
growths  that  require  it  may  be  shortened  back.  Winter  the 
plants  as  before,  and  in  the  spring  give  additional  pot-room  as 
needed.  The  treatment  from  this  point  will  be  of  a  routine 
character  as  hitherto  recommended.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  as  large  as  is  required,  they  need  not  be  potted  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years.  In  potting  remove  as  much  of  the  soil 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  balls  as  can  be  got  away  without 
too  much  disturbance  of  the  roots,  returning  them  to  the  same 
pots  or  larger  ones  if  requisite.  A  large-sized  specimen  will 
require  a  pot  18  in.  or  20  in.  in  diameter.  To  facilitate  their 
blooming  early  in  spring,  say  by  the  beginning  of  May,  what- 
ever potting  has  to  be  done  ic  will  now  be  better  to  carry 
out  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September,  which  will 
give  time  for  the  roots  to  get  established  in  the  new  soil  be- 
fore winter.  About  a  month  or  so  previous  to  potting  any 
cutting  in  that  may  be  required  should  be  effected.  They  will 
bear  a  free  use  of  the  knife,  even  to  the  extent  of  reducing 
them  one-half  their  size.  This  has  the  effect  of  promoting  the 
growth  of  strong  shoots,  which  produce  the  finest  heads  of 
flowers,  and  are  much  better  than  numbers  of  little  blooms 
borne  by  plants  allowed  to  get  too  large  and  to  be  full 
of  weak  growths.  Managed  as  described,  Ixoras  will  go  on  for 
almost  an  indefinite  period.  I  have  cultivated  individual 
plants  for  twenty  years,  and  have  had  them  as  strong  and 
vigorous  then  as  during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  existence. 
I.  coccinea,  from  Eastern  India,  ia  a  ma^nifioent  species, 
and  one  which  bears  freely  very  large  heads,  when  well  managed,  of 
scarlet  flowers.     Its  foliage  and  habit  are  also  unexceptionable. 

I.  salicifolia. — This  comes  from  Borneo.  Ita  flower  trnaaes  are 
large,  but  somewhat  thinner  than  those  of  the  preceding,  and  they 
are  orange- acarlet  in  oolonr];  the  leaves,  as  ita  name  implies,  are  of 
a  long  Willow-like  shape.    It  generally  saooeeds  better  when  grafted 
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than  on  its  own  roots,  the  beat  stock  I  have  found  for  it  being  I. 
javanioa. 

I.  alba. — A  white.flowered  species  from  India,  handsome  and 
distinct,  but  not  so  free  a  grower  as  the  others. 

I.  Griffithi. — This  is  a  large-leaved,  erect-growing  species  from 
Singapore,  with  thick  leathery  leaves,  and  yellowish-red  flowers. 

I.  amboyueusis. — A  very  fine  species  introduced  from  Amboyna, 
a  good  grower  and  free  bloomer,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  orange- 
yellow  heads.  It  is  of  a  bnsby,  broad-spreading  habit.  Young 
specimens  oE  this  variety  are  preferable  to  old  plants. 

I.  javanica. — This  is  the  freest  grower  of  any  which  I  have 
cultivated,  and  it  is  equally  free  in  flowering,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
orange  yellow  trusses  that  open  almost  simultaneously.  It  does  not 
flower  so  freely  for  some  time  after  being  severely  cut  in  as  the  other 
kinds. 

The  following,  which  I  believe  are  all  garden  hybrids,  are 
most  beautiful,  free-flowering  kinds,  viz. : — 

I.  Williamsi.— This  has  fine,  dark  green  foliage,  is  a  good 
grower  and  free  fiowerer,  producing  a  profusion  of  blossoms  of  a 
dark  orange-red  colour. 

I.  amabills. — A  strong,  compact  grower,  with  dark  green  leaves 
and  very  large  flower-heads,  dark  orange  in  colour  and  produced 
freely. 

I.  Colei. — This  has  dark  green,  somewhat  ovate  leaves,  and  pro- 
duces large,  dense  heads  of  white  flowers  in  profusion. 

I.  Prince  of  Orange. — Another  free-growing,  fine  orange-red- 
flowered  variety. 

I.  Dixiana. — This  also  is  a  vigorous-growing  and  free-flowering 
hybrid,  the  flowers  of  which  are  salmony. orange  in  colour. 

There  are  several  other  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation, 
but  the  above  are  the  best  and  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

Ixoras  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  brown  scale  and 
mealy  bug,  which,  if  not  either  completely  eradicated  or  kept 
well  in  check,  entail  a  great  deal  oE  labour  from  the  rapid  way 
in  which  they  increase  consequent  upon  the  strong  heat  which 
the  plants  require,  and  a  natural  partiality  of  the  insects  for 
them.  I  may  here  say  that  to  do  full  justice  to  them,  and  to 
preserve  their  flowers  in  full  beauty,  they  must  be  kept  com- 
pletely free  from  bug,  as  vrhen  it  gets  up  into  the  young  flower- 
heads  its  removal  can  never  be  eSected  without  injuring  the 
bloom.  JRepeated  and  thorough  washings,  dippings,  or, 
syringings  in  strong  insecticide  through  September  and 
October,  when  the  plants  are  making  less  growth,  if  persisted 
in,  will  free  them  from  this  pest,  and  also  destroy  scale.  If 
the  latter  reappears,  washing  and  sponging  at  intervals 
through  the  season  will  keep  it  down.  The  humid  atmosphere 
and  concinuous  syringing  through  the  season  of  growth  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  will  also  check  green 
fly  and  thrips,  but,  should  these  make  their  appearance,  fumi- 
gation must  be  resorted  to.  T.  Baines. 
Soiithc/ate.                   


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CINERARIA. 
Oi'  all  plants  grown  for  general  decorative  purposes  Cinerarias 
are  unquestionably  the  most  useful,  and  more  particularly  is 
this  the  case  as  regards  amateur  cultivators  who  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  house  room,  as  the  Cineraria  is  a  plant  that 
does  exceedingly  well  in  pits  and  frames.  Indeed,  if  these  be 
of  that  substantial  character  which  they  usually  are  when 
built  with  bricks,  no  better  place  can  be  had  for  growing  them  ; 
and  if  a  single  hot-water  pipe  happens  to  run  along  the  front 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  atmosphere  when  necessary 
and  to  keep  out  frost,  the  situation  will  be  perfect,  and  it  will 
exactly  meet  all  their  requirements.  Anyone,  therefore, 
having  the  convenience  of  such  a  structure,  will  have  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  not  only  for  growing  Cinerarias,  but  also 
many  other  plants  for  keeping  a  greenhouse  gay  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months,  as  the  same  temperature  will 
just  suit  Cyclamens,  Lachenalias,  Libonias,  Eupatoriums,  and 
a  host  of  such  plants  that  come  in  about  the  same  time, 
but  which,  until  they  get  into  bloom,  are  not  easy  to  manage 
among  others,  where  they  have  to  stand  far  from  the  glass 
and  are  crowded  for  room. 


Valuable  as  Cinerarias  are  at  this  season,  they  are  doubly 
so  at  or  soon  after  Christmas,  at  which  time  they  may  be 
easily  had  by  sowing  seed  at  once  and  growing  the  plants  on 
during  the  summer  in  a  cool,  shady  retreat,  so  as  to  keep  them 
free  frcm  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  The  best  way  of  raising 
them  is  to  fill  pans  with  light,  rich  soil,  consisting  principally 
of  leaf-mould  or  peat  finely  sifted  and  pressed  down  level  and 
smooth.  Before  sowing,  however,  this  should  be  watered 
through  a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  and  drain 
for  a  night  or  so  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  moisture.  Seed  of 
such  a  delicate  nature  as  that  of  the  Cineraria  should  never 
be  watered  till  the  young  plants  are  found  to  be  peeping 
through  the  soil,  and  the  necessity  for  this  may  be  obviated 
by  covering  the  pans  with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  laying  a  little 
Moss  or  a  piece  of  brown  paper  over  that,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  light  and  sun ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which  this  is  done,  much 
watchfulness  is  needed  to  remove  these  coverings  directly  the 
young  plants  make  their  appearance,  as  a  day's  confinement 
in  the  dark  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  them  up  to  that  degree 
as  to  weaken  them  very  considerably.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  handling  and  pricking  off,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  etiolated  from  being  too  near  each  other,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly  and  slightly  covered  with  silver 
sand  and  fine  soil  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  if  then 
placed  where  it  can  get  a  gentle  moist  heat,  the  young  plants 
will  soon  be  through,  after  which  a  shady  place  near  the  front 
of  a  hotbed  or  the  back  shelf  of  a  forcins  house  is  the  best 
place  till  they  are  large  enough  to  pot  off  singly,  and  when 
this  is  done  ttiey  may  be  transferred  to  any  cool  frame  where 
they  can  be  kept  close  for  a  short  time  to  give  them  a  start. 
Although  Cinerarias  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  they 
delight  in  that  which  is  rich  and  light ;  and  if  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  together  with  a 
little  decomposed  cow  manure,  be  afforded  them,  they  will  be 
found  to  flower  stronger  and  better  than  in  anything  else.  A 
pinch  of  soot  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  or  a  little  mixed  up  in 
the  soil,  is  a  great  help  to  keep  them  in  health  and  add  to  the 
size  and  deep  green  colour  of  the  foliage,  besides  which,  being 
disagreeable  to  worms,  it  is  desirable  on  that  account.  _  During 
summer  we  select  a  shady  site  for  them  near  a  building  or 
where  a  large  tree  casts  a  shadow ;  on  this  spot  we  place  a 
three-light  box,  and  then  put  in  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  coal-ashes 
to  form  a  firm  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  on.  A  situa- 
tion of  this  kind  is  always  better  than  a  more  open  one, 
as  the  shade  is  natural  to  thera,  and  they  get  more  light 
than  could  be  had  if  the  sun's  rays  have  to  be  screened 
by  mats  or  other  means,  and  it  often  occurs  when  these 
are  used  that  they  are  not  on  when  most  wanted,  or  that 
they  remain  on  long  after  they  ought  to  have  been  removed, 
thus  damaging  the  plants  by  causing  the  leaves  to  come  thin 
and  fiimsy.  In  a  naturally  shady  position  there  is  no  fear  of 
this,  and  they  may  be  grown  much  more  successfully  with  far 
less  labour  and  attention  than  they  require  anywhere  else. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Chinese  Primulas,  which,  during 
the  summer  months,  should  be  grown  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  An  important  point  with  both  is  to  surround  them 
with  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  and  this  may  be 
secured  by  copious  syringings  overhead,  or  gentle  watering 
through  a  fine-rosed  pot  every  afternoon  before  closing.  These 
repeated  applications  will  saturate  the  ground  under  them,  and 
keep  it  in  that  desirable  condition  throughout ;  and  if  this  be 
done,  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  rapid,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  them  in  the  most  perfect  health, 
provided  they  are  shifted  on  from  time  to  time  as  they  require 
more  pot  room.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
the  cultivation  of  Cinerarias,  for  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
stunted  from  want  of  root  room  till  the  flowering  period 
arrives,  or  suffer  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  water,  they  are 
never  so  fine  or  have  anything  like  the  sized  leaves  and  quan- 
tity of  bloom  they  otherwise  would  have.  The  great  thing 
with  these,  as  with  all  other  so-called  soft-wooded  plants,  is  to 
keep  them  growing  right  on  without  a  single  check,  so  as  to 
insure  a  full  and  free  development  of  foliage,  without  which 
they  can  never  be  regarded  with  satisfaction. 

Besides  being  subject  to  red  spider,  Cinerarias  are  likewise 
liable  to  attacks  of  mildew  and  green  fly,  the  latter  of  whieh 
is    frequently   troublesome,  and  can  only  be    destroyed  by 
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repeated  fumigatious  with  Tobacco.  This  is  a  work  that  re- 
quires great  care,  as  no  plants  are  more  easily  injured  by  over- 
doses than  Cinerarias,  and  therefore  the  fumigations  should 
only  be  light  at  one  time,|but  repeated  again  and  again  after  a  few 
hours'  interval  till  the  insects  are  dead.  From  want  of  caution, 
and  not  using  it  in  this  way,  I  have  seen  a  whole  year's  labour 
and  attention  lost,  and  no  doubt  this  has  been  the  experience 
of  many,  both  as  regards  Cinerarias  or  other  plants,  as  few 
escape  such  mishaps  at  some  time  or  other,  especially  if 
Tobacco  paper  be  burned  instead  of  the  genuine  article. 

The  sportive  tendencies  of  Cinerarias  are  so  great  that  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  flowers  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  ;  and  as  most  of  last  year's 
plants  are  now  in  bloom,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  over  them  and 
pick  out  any  that  show  special  merit,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  placed  somewhere  apart  from  the  rest,  as  it  is  only  by  thus 
isolating  them  that  they  can  be  kept  pure,  or  any  improvement 
efiected.  In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  any 
particular  kind  and  increase  the  stock,  it  may  easily  be  done 
by  saving  the  plant,  which  after  it  has  done  flowering  should 
be  turned  out  of  the  pot  and  plunged  in  leaf-soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  where,  if  kept  duly  syringed  and  attended  to,  it  will  soon 
send  up  a  quantity  of  suckers  around  the  base.  These  form 
the  future  plants,  and  should  be  taken  oS  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  sufficient  root  to  support  themselves.  They  should  be 
potted  singly  in  3-in.  pots,  and  afterwards  treated  precisely 
the  same  as  seedlings.  Years  ago  few  of  the  latter  were  grown, 
and  even  the  named  varieties  of  that  time  would  now  be 
thought  little  of,  so  great  has  been  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  in  these  popular  floivers.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
at  the  present  day  to  see  them  with  broad  thick  petals  over- 
lapping each  other  forming  individual  blooms  larger  than  a 
two-shilling  piece — a  striking  advance  compared  with  what  they 
used  to  be.  The  new  race  of  doubles  that  caused  such  a  stir 
have  disappointed  many  ;  but,  considering  what  has  been  done 
with  Cinerarias  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit  to  which 
they  may  be  brought.  All  progress,  however,  must  be  made 
by  seeding  from  the  very  best,  and  no  other,  and  if  this  be 
done  constantly  we  may  look  for  still  better  results.       S.  D. 


PERFECT  DAEKNES3  NOT  NECESSARY  FOR 
PRODUCING  WHITE  LILAC. 
I  EXTKACT  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  prodaction  of  the 
white  variety  of  the  coloared  Lilac  from  an  interesting  article  by 
M.  A.  Lavallee,  Seoretary.Qeneral  of  the  Sooiete  Centrale  d'Horticnl. 
ture  de  France,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Society's 
journal : — In  December,  1876,  M.  Lavallee  laid  before  the  Society 
several  branohea  of  the  Red  Marly  Lilac  with  perfectly  white 
flowers,  and  at  several  subsequent  meetings  he  exhibited  similar 
specimens,  all  of  them  produced  upon  a  system  difiering  from  that 
generally  adopted.  The  most  usual  method  of  obtaining  the  artificial 
white  Lilac  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse  from  which  every 
ray  of  light  has  been  carefully  excluded,  but  JI.  Lavallee  has  proved, 
by  repeated  experiments,  that  absolute  darkness  is  not  essential  for 
producing  the  white  flowers.  The  effect  of  darkness,  perfect  or 
partial,  on  the  plants  is  due  to  the  well-known  principle  of  vegetable 
physiology,  according  to  which  the  colouring  matter  of  leaves  known 
to  chemists  as  ohlorophyl — itself,  by  the  way,  being  a  mixture  of 
variously. coloured  constituents — can  only  be  perfectly  developed 
under  the  influence  of  light.  This  principle  has  long  received  valu. 
able  application  in  the  blanching  of  Seakale,  Celery,  Endive,  Aspa. 
ragus,  &o.,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  applied  to  the  bleach- 
ing of  flowers,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  case  of  the  Lilac  only. 
M.  Lavallee  goes  on  to  point  out  the  needlessnesa  of  growing  the 
plants  in  perfect  darkness,  and  observes  that  the  mistake  which  hor. 
tioulturists  have  made  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  their  having  con. 
founded  two  distinct  notions ;  the  one  being  that  leaves  grown  in 
darkness  are  pale  in  colour,  the  other  the  absence  of  colour  in 
flowers  in  which  the  colouring  principle  has  never  been  developed, 
and  which  therefore  remain  white.  According  to  M.  Lavallee,  speoi- 
mens  of  the  artificial  white  Lilac  were  first  exhibited  to  the  Society  by 
M.  Laurent  in  1860.  These  specimens  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  surprise  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society  at  the  time,  and  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  means  by  which  M. 
Laurent  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  beautiful  results.  M.  Laurent's 
mode  of  procedure  was  found  to  be  very  simple.    It  consisted  in 


forcing  the  plants  in  a  hothouse  heated  to  80°  Fahr.,  and  kept  in  a 
perfect  state  of  darkness.  M.  Lanrent,  however,  allowed  that  it 
was  not  impossible  now  and  then  to  obtain  white  flowers  on  plants 
grown  in  broad  daylight.  At  the  same  time  the  commission  reported 
on  the  results  obtained  by  another  Paris  gardener,  M.  Berthelot,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  forcing  Lilacs,  who  produced  the  same  effect  in 
the  full  light  of  day,  using  for  the  purpose  a  well-lighted  house, 
heated  to  a  high  temperature.  From  this  fact  M.  Duchastre,  who 
acted  as  reporter  to  the  commission,  concluded  that  heat  as  well  as 
absence  of  light  was  capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of  the 
colouring  matter  in  the  petals  of  the  Lilac.  M.  Lavallee  has  the 
roughly  tested  both  these  totally  different  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfectly  white  flowers 
in  both  cases.  He  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  however,  that  white 
Lilacs,  grown  in  an  ordinary  well-lighted  house,  give  thicker  and 
larger  bunches  of  flowers,  and  which  last  a  longer  time  than  when 
M.  Laurent's  method  is  employed,  and  that,  finally,  the  open  day- 
light mode  of  culture  requires  much  less  care  and  attention.  Some 
9  ft.  or  10  ft.  of  a  frame  in  a  Dutch  greenhouse  were  devoted  by  M. 
Lavallee  to  this  experiment,  the  Lilac  plants  being  planted  perijen. 
dioularly,  so  that  their  buds  were  within  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  of  the 
glass.  They  were  then  left  to  themselves  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the 
house  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  68°  to  72°.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  Marly  Lilac  was  in  full  bloom,  while  the  Charles  X. 
variety  did  not  blossom  until  four  or  five  days  after.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  last-named  beautiful  variety  could  not  be 
forced,  but  M.  Lavallee  has  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  does  not 
always  come  to  perfection,  the  plants  placed  in  the  forcing  house 
by  M.  Lavallee  in  November  having  failed  to  flower ;  but  after  the 
beginning  of  December  it  is  the  best  variety  for  forcing.  Two 
specimens  of  the  Charles  X.  variety  were  shown  by  M.  Lavallee, 
both  of  which  were  grown  in  the  light,  but  under  different  conditions 
of  temperature.  The  first  one,  which  had  pale  lilac  flowers,  was 
placed  in  a  house  heated  to  a  temperature  of  68°  Fahr.  on  December 
23,  1876,  to  force  its  growth.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the 
flower-buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  it  was  transferred 
to  a  cool  house,  the  mean  temperature  of  which  was  40°  Fahr.  The 
flowers  began  to  open  about  January  10,  and  were  of  a  pale  lilac. 
The  shade  of  colour  having  been  carefully  noted,  M.  Lavallee  replaced 
the  plant  in  the  forcing  house,  which  was  now  at  a  temperature  of 
70°  Fahr.,  in  order  to  see  if  the  heat  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  small  amount  of  colouring  matter  already  formed  ;  but  not 
the  slightest  change  took  place,  the  flowers  preserving  exactly  the 
some  tint.  The  second  specimen  had  perfectly  white  flowers,  and 
was  put  in  a  well-lighted  forcing  house  on  December  30,  where  it 
remained  until  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Society.  Two  specimens  of 
the  Marly  Lilac,  with  equally  white  flowers,  were  also  shown.  They 
were  grown  in  a  well-lighted  forcing  house  at  a  temperature  of  72° 
Fahr.  To  vary  the  experiment,  several  plants  which  had  produced 
pale  lilac  blossoms  in  a  cool  house  were  transferred  to  a  perfectly  dark 
forcing  house,  but  without  the  slightest  change  taking  place  in  their 
colour.  From  these  experiments  we  may  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sion— that  a  prolonged  heat  of  from  68°  to  72°  Fahr.  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  colouring  matter  in  the  petals  of  the  Lilac,  but 
that  when  once  it  has  been  formed,  this  temperature  is  incapable 
of  destroying  it,  and  that  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  has  no 
influence  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  of  these  plants. 
M.  Lavallee  therefore  supposes  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth  in  the  forcing  houses  that  these  Lilacs  produce  colour, 
less  flowers,  and  that  darkness  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon ;  and  that  when  the  Lilac  is  forced  into  blossom  in  four, 
teen,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  days,  the  colouring  principle  has  not 
sufficient  time  to  develop  itself.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
obtain  Lilacs  with  white  flowers,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  place  the 
plants  in  a  forcing  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  at  68° 
Fahr.,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  This 
method  of  producing  artificial  white  Lilacs  is  extensively  practised  by 
the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp.  They  simply 
plant  the  common  Lilac  in  tubs  at  the  proper  season,  and  place  them 
in  their  living  rooms,  close  by  their  stoves,  which  are  never  allowed 
to  go  out.  The  plants  flower  well,  the  flowers  being  always  perfectly 
white.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  flowering 
branches  at  an  early  stage,  placing  their  extremities  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  keeping  them  in  a  forcing  house  or  in  a  well-warmed 
room. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  the  Persian  Lilac  is  grown  in  a  forcing 
house  it  will  not  yield  colourless  flowers  like  its  congeners,  but  M. 
Lavallee  has  obtained  identical  results  with  this  species.  He  attri. 
bates  the  want  of  success  which  has  hitherto  been  met  with  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  Lilac  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  that  a  lower 
temperature,  say  from  60°  to  64°  Fahr.,  is  sulEcient  to  make  it  pro. 
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duoe  colourless  flowers,  which  would  not  resist  a  greater  degree  of 
heat.  These  very  philosophically  conducted  experiments  have  been 
repeated  by  several  members  of  the  Society,  who  have  borne  witness 
to  the  correctness  of  M.  Lavallee's  results.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  a  certain  degree  of  heat  by  accelerating  vegetation  pre- 
vents the  colonring  matter  from  being  formed  in  the  petals.  M. 
Lavallee's  experiments  open  up  a  wide  field  for  practical  research  in 
this  direction.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  other  flowers  sub. 
mitted  to  similar  treatment  would  yield  colourless  blossoms.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  M.  Lavallee's  experiments  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  practical  gardener,  the  scientific  chemist,  and  the  vegetable 
physiologist.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


RHIPSALIS    FUNALIS. 
This  comes  from  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  requires  to 
be  grown  in  a  stove.     It  is  naturally  an  epiphyte;  consequently  it 
makes  a  good  basket  plant ;  but  the  flowers  are  so  small  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  receive  much  notice,  except  from  amateurs,  who  might 


Ehipsalis  funalis. 

like  to  grow  it  as  a  curiosity.  Its  flowers  burst  through  the  epider. 
mia  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  its  fruit  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Mistletoe.  J.  Ckoucheb. 

Sudiury  House,  Hammersmith. 


ADVANCES  AMONG  PEIMULAS. 
That  there  is  a  marked  improvement  going  forward  in  the  Chinese 
Primrose  will  be  evident  to  those  who  have  seen  the  grand  forms 
which  have  been  exhibited  of  late  years.  The  many  superb  double 
varieties,  of  which  that  which  we  recently  figured  is  one,  show  a  very 
decided  advance ;  for  useful  as  is  the  old  double  form,  the  newer  ones 
far  surpass  it  in  quality.  But  this  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which 
progress  is  to  be  observed.  The  single-flowered  sorts  have  been  per. 
haps  even  more  improved'in  size,  in  substance,  and  in  colouring.  A 
batch  of  these  has  recently  come  before  us,  and  in  them  we  find 
these  important  qualities  to  be  specially  well  marked.  We  refer  to 
some  choice  forms  which  have  been  bred  by  Mr.  Tomkins  (Sparkhill 


Nursery,  Birmingham),  and  of  which  we  propose  to  specially  notice 
four,  namely,  two  white-flowered  and  two  bright  red  varieties.  Of 
the  white,  the  best  known  is  that  called  Princess  Louise,  previously 
known  as  Marchioness  of  Lome.  This  is  a  large  pure  white  of 
remarkable  substance  and  boldness  of  character,  with  a  well-marked 
yellowish  spot,  and  perfectly  flat.  It  has  foliage  of  the  typical  pal. 
matafld  type.  A  newer  variety  called  Monarch  is  larger  than  this, 
but  equally  pure,  equally  stout,  and  considerably  more  frilled,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  so  symmetrical,  but  is  nevertheless  a  bold  and 
striking  flower  of  great  endurance.  This  has  a  bold  and  yellowish 
eye  J  in.  across,  and  differs  essentially  in  having  the  more  novel  Fern, 
like  foliage  characteristic  of  some  of  the  sports.  Of  the  carmine-red 
sorts  just  referred  to,  both  are  far  in  advance  of  anything  yet  in 
general  cultivation.  In  size  the  flowers  vie  with  the  largest,  in 
substance  they  compare  favourably  with  the  stoutest,  while  in 
colour  nothing  approaches  them  for  brilliancy  of  hue.  They 
belong  to  the  group  which  originated  in  kermesina,  the  colour  of 
whose  flowers  may  be  described  as  carmine-rose.  The  brightest  of 
these  is  Scarlet  King,  which  has  flowers  of  a  particularly  brilliant 
tint,  with  yellow  eye,  and  associated  with  the  old-fashioned  palmati. 
fid  leaves,  while  Sunrise,  which  is  a  Fern-leaved  sort,  scarcely  falls 
behind  this  in  the  delicacy  of  its  rosy-salmon  colouring.  These  grand 
varieties,  it  is  said,  come  true  from  seed.  Another  near  approach 
to  scarlet  has  been  raised  at  Chiswick,  from  seeds  of  M.  Vilmorin's 
strain.  The  system  of  culture  practised  at  the  Sparkhill  Nurseries 
has  been  thus  described  : — The  compost  used  is  a  mixture  of  burnt 
earth,  stiff  loam,  old  mortar,  charcoal,  very  rotten  cow  manure,  and 
leaf.soil,  well  mixed  together,  the  roots  having  a  great  liking  for  the 
pieces  of  mortar  and  charcoal ;  this  compost  does  not  necessitate 
much  drainage,  as  it  is  sufficiently  porous  in  itself.  The  crown  of 
the  plant  is  kept  low  down  in  the  soil  in  potting,  as  from  this  part 
are  thrown  out  many  surface-roots,  which  add  much  to  their  vigour. 
Seeds  are  sown  at  intervals  from  March  until  May,  so  as  to  insure  a 
succession,  the  earliest  batch  furnishing  the  earliest  bloom.  Cuttings 
of  special  sorts  are  struck  in  the  spring  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat. 
The  plants  are  grown  in  a  low,  span.roofed  house,  with  ventilation  at 
the  sides  as  well  as  at  the  top,  and  in  brilliant  weather  the  light  is 
subdued  by  a  little  shading,  too  much  exposure  being  avoided. 
Careful  watering  is  essential,  and  tepid  water  is  always  used,  water, 
ing  over  the  foliage  until  the  plants  begin  to  flower.  Liquid  manure 
is  used  most  carefully,  for  the  roots  are  so  sensitive  that  mischief  is 
soon  done  from  an  overdose ;  it  is,  however,  used  frequently,  but  in 
a  very  weak  state,  and  always  in  a  tepid  condition. — "  Florist." 


STRIKING  CUTTINGS  IN  WATER. 
M.  K.  BoURDEAUx,  of  Vandreuil  (Eure),  has  lately  laid  before  the 
French  Societe  Ceutrale  d' Horticulture  an  account  of  his  method  of 
striking  cuttings  of  Crotons,  Cissus,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  Draca3na3, 
Ficus,  Begonias,  and  other  hothouse  plants  in  water.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  Vine  cuttings  might  be  struck  in  water,  but  it  has 
remained  for  M.  Bonrdeaux  to  apply  this  method  to  the  plants  we  have 
named.  M.  Bourdeaux  chooses  the  months  of  July  and  August  for 
the  operation.  The  slips  are  placed  in  bell-glasses  turned  upside 
down  and  filled  with  water.  The  bell  glasses  should  be  sunk  in  a, 
cool  frame,  the  glass  of  which  has  been  whitewashed,  in  order  to 
moderate  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat.  The  slips  are  cut  about  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  will  be  found  to  have  struck  perfectly 
about  the  end  of  that  month.  The  frame  in  which  the  bell-glasses 
are  placed  should  be  warm  enough  to  maintain  the  water  at  a  tem. 
perature  of  from  70°  to  85'  Fahr.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
these  cuttings  should  not  be  sunk  deeper  in  the  water  than  about  J  in., 
otherwise  thoy  are  apt  to  become  rotten.  To  keep  them  in  their 
proper  positions  they  must  be  loosely  fixed  in  a  round  piece  of  thin 
board  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  bell-glass.  A  wooden  frame 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Vine  cuttings  struck  in  this  way 
may  be  transferred  to  pots,  and  within  a  month  of  the  time  they  were 
first  put  into  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  ever  the  rootlets  are 
properly  developed.  They  are  then  placed  under  a  frame  until 
they  have  become  well  established.  They  may  be  sent  into  the 
market  a  few^weeks  after.  M.  Marx,  a  horticulturist  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Vandreuil,  who  is  a  great  admirer  and  grower  of  the  best  sorts  of 
Vines,  more  especially  those  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Normandy,  possesses  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Houde- 
bine.  M.  Bourdeaux  taught  M.  Marx  his  method  of  propagation,  and 
M.Marx  promises  to  deliver  during  the  coming  autumn  specimens  of  the 
200  varieties  of  the  Vine  which  he  possesses,  perfectly  well  struck  in 
2-in.  and  3-in.  pots,  on  very  low  terms.  This  method  of  propagation  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  causing  the  Vines  grown  by  it  to  fruit 
much  earlier.  Crotons  and  Cissuses  which  were  sjtruck  from  herbaceous 
cuttings  gave  the  best  results.  Gloxinias,  too,  which  were  struck  from 
leaves  formed  in  the  course  of  a  month  such  strong  tubercles,  that  they 
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could  be  potted  off  and  sent  into  the  market.  The  Achimenea  alao 
Btruck  well  and  grew  rapidly  in  the  water.  The  ease  with  which 
Picnsea, Dracaenas, and  Begonias  are  maltiplied  by  this  method  confirms 
M.  Bourdeanx  in  his  idea  that  a  large  number  of  hothouse  jtlants  may 
be  propagated  by  this  means  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

C.  W.  QuiN. 

"GEHENNA,"  A  NEW  INSECT  DESTROYER. 
Under  the  above  name  I  received  a  small  bottle  of  mixture  for 
destroying  fly,  thrips,  spider,  mealy  bug,  &c.  After  having  tried  it 
on  various  subjects,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will,  if  carefully  applied 
according  to  tbr  directions,  destroy  any  kind  of  insect  without  injury 
to  the  plants,  although  the  fact  of  its  requiring  to  be  syringed  off 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  denotes  that  there  is  some  lisk  of 
injury  to  tender  subjects.  This  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception 
with  moat  of  the  remedies  already  before  the  public  for  a  similar 
purpose,  and  I  feel  little  hesitation  in  affirming  that  no  part  of  a 
cultivator's  duties  requires  greater  care  than  that  of  keeping  down 
insect  pests,  for  if  even  the  best  of  existing  remedies  be  not  applied 
with  discretion  they  may  prove  worse  than  the  disease.  While  the 
fully-developed  foliage  of  some  plants  will  bear  with  impunity  the 
maximum  strength  of  the  solution,  the  young  tender  leaves  of  even 
the  same  plant  may  be  seriously  injured  by  a  dilated  application  of 
the  same  remedy.  I  may  mention  such  subjects  as  Gesneras,  Cinera- 
rias,  and  most  rough  or  woolly-leaved  plants  as  being  particularly 
liable  to  injury  from  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  washing  off  thesolu. 
tion,  while  smooth-leaved  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &o.,  will, 
if  the  foliage  be  pretty  well  matured,  withstand  a  strong  application, 
as,  from  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  they  are  readily  cleansed  by  syring. 
ing.  These  powerful  solutions  are  of  great  service  for  the  winter, 
dressing  of  Vines,  Peach  trees,  and  other  deciduous  plants  at  rest,  as 
they  may  be  applied  to  well-ripened  wood  in  a  state  strong  enough  to 
destroy  any  kind  of  insect  life.  Plants  of  a  hard-wooded  nature  that 
are  much  infested  with  thrips  or  scale  may  be  out  into  shapely  speci- 
mens and  thoroughly  cleansed  when  divested  of  foliage,  after  which 
the  young  growth  may  be  kept  tolerably  clean.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  even  the  very  beat  of  remedies  completely  eradicate 
insect  pests  at  the  first  application  if  they  are  at  all  numerous,  for 
some  will  be  almost  certain  to  escape  uninjured;  and  aa  their  repro- 
ductive power  is  marvellously  rapid,  and  the  eggs  of  some  kinds  are 
not  easily  destroyed,  a  second  or  even  third  application  may  be  neces- 
sary to  entirely  get  rid  of  them.  Perseverance  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  effectually  overcome  the  most  obstinate  attacks  ;  if  only  mode, 
rate  success  is  to  be  attained  in  plant  or  fruit  culture  the  plants  must 
be  kept  clean,  otherwise  they  will  reflect  little  credit  on  anyone  con- 
cerned in  their  culture.  For  fly  of  various  descriptions  fumigating  is 
the  most  expeditious  remedy  in  houses ;  but  in  small  collections  of 
plants  in  windows  a  remedy  in  a  liquid  form,  which  can  be  readily 
applied  with  a  small  syringe,  will  be  of  great  value  to  amateurs. 
Benhim.  James  Groom. 


Primula  purpurea  as  a  Table  Plant  at  Night.— A  few 
evenings  ago  I  introduced  this  beautiful  hardy  Primula  to  the  table 
after  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  the  effect  was  moat  striking,  for  the 
clear  mauve-purple  of  the  blossoms,  so  perceptible  by  day,  appeared 
at  night  to  be  of  a  charming  pink  hue.  A  plant  with  the  leaves 
pretty  well  developed,  and  having  five  or  six  flower-stems,  is  by  no 
means  an  ungainly  object  on  the  table.  There  is  a  tendency  now-a. 
days  to  make  certain  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns, 
Dracasnas,  &c.,  the  regulation  plants  for  the  table,  and  any  departure 
from  these  is  regarded  as  a  breach  of  good  taste.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  charming  plant  should  not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose, 
and_  I  confidently  commend  to  the  notice  of  plant  cultivators  the 
subject  that  heads  this  paper. — D. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GARDEN. 

Salvia  spleudens  compacta  alba.— This  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  S. 
splendena  compacla  in  habit  and  foliage  ;  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  when 
intermixed  with  the  scarlet  variety,  have  a  charming  effect.  It  is  comparatively 
new,  and  a3  yet  but  little  known. — E.  H.  B, 

Azalea  imbricata.— This  may  now  be  found  in  flower  in  several  of  the  Loudon 
nurBeries.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  double  kinds  yet  produced  ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  spotted  with  delicate  bluah,  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This 
variety  cannot  fail  to  find  a  place  in  every  collection  of  greenhouse  plants. 

Anthericum  variegatum.— This  plant  is  well  worth  growing  for  furnishing 
small  vases  or  for  conservatory  decoration.  It  was  iritroduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  a  hardy  character,  and  in  variegation  and  habit  closely 
resembles  Pandanus  Veitchi.  It  is,  however,  much  more  eiaily  cultivated,  and 
Its  foliage  never  tails  to  assume  a  bright  grassy  green  colour,  beaotifally  striped 
and  margmed  with  creamy  white. 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  289.^ 

Germination  of  Dicotyledons. — In  dicotyledons  the  cotyle- 
dons or  seed-leaves  are  usually  so  different,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  leaves  which  follow  (fig.  89),  but  they 
are  not  in  all  cases  visible  on  the  seedliua;  plant  growing  in  the 
ground.     There  are  two  essentially  different  kinds  of  germiua- 


Fig.  89. — Germinating  seed  of  Bean,  one  cotyledon    or  seed.leaf  removed, 
showing  the  first  true  leaves. 

tion  of  diootylendonous  seeds  connected,  it  is  true,  by  inter- 
mediate modes.  In  the  one  case  the  cotyledons  remain  enclosed 
within  the  seed,  and  the  seed  itself  continues  underground  or 
close  to  the  sarface.  This  kind  of  germination  is  called  hypo- 
gfeus  or  underground  germination,  and  is,  perhaps,  confined  to 


Pig.  90.— Acorns  in  various  stages  of  germina-    Fig.  91.— Seedling  of  Melon  ; 

tion.     The  cotyledons  remain  enclosed  in       the  cotyledons  raised  above 

the  seed 'and  pericarp;    radicle  strongly       ground      in    germination; 

developed  into  a  tap  root.  radicle   shrivels   and     dies 

away  early,  and  is  replaced 

by  a  cluster  of  roots. 

exalbuminous  seeds  with  thick  cotyledons,  though  some  of  this 
class  of  seeds  are  not  hypogoeus  in  germination.  A  good 
example  of  hypogajus  germination  is  afforded  by  the  Oak  (fig. 
90).  At  that  end  of  the  seed  (here  fruit)  where  the  junction  of 
the  cotyledons  is,  the  radicle  first  appears  and  takes  a  down- 
ward direction,  and  soon  afterwards  the  plumule  begins  to 
grow.    In  the  other  kind  of  germination  the  cotyledons  are 
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■withdrawn  from  the  seed,  appear  above  ground,  and  usually 
change  to  green,  as  in  the  Cucumber,  Melon  (fig.  91),  Cress, 
&c.  This  is  termed  epigasus  or  aboveground  germination.  In 
epigEeus  germination  the  testa  may  be  left  underground,  as  in 
the  Melon,  or  it  may  be  borne  aloft  and  finally  cast  off  by  the 
cotyledons  aboveground.  In  dicotyledons,  as  in  monocotyle- 
dons, the  radicle  or  primary  root  is  often  little  developed,  and 
soon  replaced  by  numerous  lateral  rootlets.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained that  the  embryo  presents  various  modifications  in  its 
development.  Sometimes  the  cotyledons  are  very  large  and 
the  radicle  very  small,  and  more  rarely  the  radicle  is  very 
large,  and  the  cotyledons  minute  or  altogether  suppressed.  In 
the  Guttiferse  or  Olusiaceje  these  two  extreme  modifications 
are  characteristic  of  different  tribes  and  genera.  The  seeds 
are  exalbuminous,  consequently  the  embryo  fills  the  seed  ;  and 
when  the  cotyledons  are  large,  they  usually  cohere  or  grow 
together  by  their  faces,  so  that  in  germination  the  plumule 
and  radicle  appear  much  as  in  the  Oak  (fig.  90).  In  the  genus 
Garcinia  (fig.  92)  the  embryo  consists  of  a  thick  radicle,  filling 
nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  seed,  and   surmounted  by  a 


Fig.  92.— Seedling  Garcinia.  Badicle  projecting  from  one  end  of  the  seed,  and 
a  plantlet,  which  has  formed  an  adventitious  root,  is  produced  from 
the  other. 

rudimentary  plumule  without  any  trace  of  cotyledons.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  embryo  is  easiest  determined  in  germina- 
tion, when  the  radicle  emerges  at  one  end  of  the  Seed,  and  at 
the  opposite  extremity  the  plumule  appears.  Then  commences 
the  most  singular  growth.  The  true  radicle  soon  perishes ;  to 
replace  which  the  plumule  emits  a  root,  or  roots,  at  its  base, 
whilst  its  apex  elongates  into  a  stem.  In  the  place  of  cotyle- 
dons, the  stem  below  the  first  pair  of  ordinary  leaves  is  fur- 
nished with  a  number  of  scale-like  appendages.  Another 
curious  kind  of  germination  is  that  of  Nepenthes.  The  seeds 
are  very  small,  and  the  testa  is  relatively  very  much  elongated 
into  membranous  tails,  and  the  minute  embryo  lies  in  the 
midst  of  albumen.  It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the 
radicle  or  primary  root  is  the  part  to  elongate  and  protrude 
first  from  the  seed,  but  in  Nepenthes  it  often  happens  that  the 
plumule  precedes  the  radicle,  emerging  on  one  side  of  the  seed 
and  unfolding  one  or  two  leaves  besides  the  cotyledons  before 
the  radicle  pierces  the  other  side  of  the  seed.  Some  dicotyle- 
donous seeds  germinate  after  the  same  plan  as  Palms ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  upper  parts  of  the  cotyledons  remain  within  the 
seed,  and  they  elongate  at  the  base  by  intercalary  growth  into 
long  stalks  (petioles),  carrying  with  them  the  entire  axis  of  the 
embryo.  Frequently  the  petiolar  portions  cohere  along  their 
margins,  forming  a  slender  tube  sometimes  2  in.  or  3  in.  or 
more  in  length.  Eventually,  after  the  tube  has  ceased  to 
elongate,  the  radicle  begins  to  grow  from  the  lower  extremity, 


and  the  tube  itself  is  burst  open  near  the  base  by  the  enlarging 
plumule.  This  kind  of  germination  has  been  observed  in  several 
Eanunoulacsffl,  amongst  others  in  Eranthis  hieraalis.  Del- 
phinium nudicaule,  Anemone  alpina,  and  Aconitum  Anthora ; 
also  in  some  Umbelliferae,  as  Chasrophyllum  bulbosum  and 
Smyrnium  perfoliatum.  According  to  Mr.  Magnus,  a  German 
botanist,  sometimes  in  germination  of  this  kind  a  period  of 
rest  intervenes  between  the  outgrowth  of  the  cotyledons  and 
the  development  of  the  plumule.  The  latter  does  not  grow 
out  until  the  second  year,  after  the  tubular  portion  of  the 
cotyledons  has  decayed,  and  no  longer  present  any  obstacle  to 
its  elongation.  This,  he  states,  is  the  manner  in  which  seeds 
of  Aconitum  Anthora,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  and  Smyrnium  per- 
foliatum germinate.  Quite  recently  Dr.  Asa  Gray  recorded  a 
similar  mode  of  germination  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Megar- 
rhiza  californica,  formerly  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Echinocystis  fabacea.  This  plant  has  large  seeds,  and  there- 
fore the  different  stages  of  germination  are  more  easily  seen 
than  in  most  of  the  other  plants  named.  Numerous  other 
curiosities  in  germination  might  be  described,  but  enough  on 
this  point  has  already  been  said,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  excite  the 
interest  of  cultivators  in  this  phase  of  plant  life.  Compara- 
tively little  of  what  is  known  of  this  subject  by  practical  men 
has  been  put  on  record,  and  doubtless  much  still  remains  un- 
known. 

Seeds  Ripening  Underground,  &c. — Whilst  the  majority 
of  seeds  appear  to  require  all  the  sunlight  and  air  they  can 
obtain  to  attain  maturity,  there  are  some  which  normally  ripen 
underground.  Trifolium  subterraneum,  an  annual  species  of 
Clover  not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  a  plant 
that  ripens  its  seeds  underground.  After  flowering,  the  heads, 
containing  the  pods  and  enlarged  calyxes  of  barren  flowers, 
burrow  in  the  earth,  where  the  seeds  ripen  and  in  due  time 
germinate.  Arachis  hypogaja,  another  member  of  the  Pea 
family,  which  is  very  generally  cultivated  in  tropical  countries 
for  its  seeds,  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity.  Indeed,  it  is 
asserted  that  if  the  pods  are  accidentally  unable  to  thrust 
themselves  into  the  ground,  the  seed  never  comes  to  perfec- 
tion. It  is  no  ordinary  obstacle  that  would  prevent  them,  as 
they  are  able  to  pierce  the  firmest  soil  and  avoid  small  stones. 
Geococcus  pusillus,  a  small  plant  belonging  to  the  Cruciferas, 
discovered  in  West  Australia  by  Drummond,  also  buries  its 
pods  in  the  ground,  and  there  are  several  other  authenticated 
instances.  The  ripening  process  of  the  seeds  of  Colchicum 
and  Crocus  deserves  mentioning  by  way  of  contrast  to  that 
just  described.  In  these  plants  the  seed-vessel  is  formed 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  immediately  on  top  of  the 
bulb,  and  long  after  the  flower  has  withered  the  seed-vessel 
appears  above  ground  supported  on  a  stalk,  which  grows  out 
after  the  flowering  season.  The  Colchicum  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  and  its  seed-vessels  remain  under  ground  all  the 
winter,  appearing  above  ground  in  the  spring  to  perfect  the 
maturation  of  the  seeds.  Vallisneria  ripens  its  seeds  under 
water. 

The  Boot. 

Definition. — Following  the  development  of  a  germinating 
seed  into  a  perfect  plant,  we  usually  find  that  the  body  or  axis 
of  the  embryo  grows  in  two  opposite  directions  ;  the  radicle,  or 
root  end,  growing  downwards,  and  the  plumule  growing 
upwards,  one  being  the  basis  of  the  root  system  of  the  plant, 
and  the  other  the  basis  of  the  stem  system,  which  bears  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  In  young  seedling  plants  there  is  no  difii- 
culty  in  distinguishing  root  and  stem,  whetner  the  embryo 
gives  birth  to  a  single  primary  root,  as  the  seeds  of  the  Oak 
(fig.  92),  or  whether  several  rootlets  are  emitted  at  the  same  time, 
as  in  some  Grasses,  &c. ;  but  the  snb3equent  growth  of  many 
plants  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  general 
definition  of  a  root.  The  rule  is  that  roots  pierce  the  soil  and 
avoid  light,  whilst  stems  seek  light  and  avoid  darkness  by 
growing  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  light,  as  is  the  case 
with  plants  in  a  window.  But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to 
distinguish  between  root  formations  and  stem  formations, 
because  some  stem  formations  are  produced  underground  in 
darkness,  and  because  certain  stem  formations  and  root 
formations  are  in  external  appearance  very  much  alike. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  absolute  difference  in  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  stem  and  root,  though  there  ia  in  function,  &o.; 
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but  their  f  anotions  may  be  arrested  and  their  characteristic 
growths  reversed  by  altering  the  conditions  or  influences  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
plants  differ  materially  from  animals  in  their  capability  of 
reproducing  their  like  from  almost  any  part  of  themselves. 
Thus  in  practice  we  propagate  plants  not  only  from  seed,  but 
also  from  fragments  of  leaves  (Begonia),  of  stem  (Cordyline), 
branches  (Verbena) ;  and  in  each  case  the  plants  thus  obtained 
usually  possess  all  the  attributes,  or  at  least  all  the  capabilities, 
of  seedling  plants.  By  subjecting  these  parts  of  plants  to 
certain  conditions  we  obtain  such  results.  But  the  parts  of 
plants  are  even  more  the  result  of  conditions  than  would 
appear  from  this,  for  it  is  possible,  with  some  plants,  as  just 
stated,  to  actually  reverse  the  nature  of  root  and  stem. 
Duhamel  bent  down  and  buried  in  the  earth  the  head  of  a 
young  growing  Willow  tree,  and  in  course  of  time  the  branches 
emitted  roots,  so  that  here  was  a  plant  with  roots  at  both  ends. 
This  being  the  case,  he  dug  up  the  original  root-end,  and  raised 
it  erect.  The  exposed  branches  of  the  root  soon  gave  birth  to 
buds,  which  developed  into  leafy  branches.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  roots  were  not  themselves  transformed  into 
branches,  nor  the  latter  into  roots,  and  that  the  experiment 
proves  that  conditions  determine  the  nature  of  the  outgrowths. 
Once  a  root,  always  a  root,  and  once  a  stem,  always  a  stem, 
though  the  growths  that  proceed  from  them  depend  upon 
circumstances.     Furthermore,  the  normal  roots  of  the  Willow 


Fig.  93.— Tuber  of  Potato  with  one 
of  the  buds  prowing  into  a  Btem. 
The  rootlets  do  not  proceed  from 
the  tuber  itself,  but  from  the  base 
of  the  stems  which  arise  from  it. 


Fig.  94. — Tuberous  root-stock  of  Dahlia, 
consisting  of  tubercles,  which  are 
tumefied  roots,  and  the  permanent 
base  of  the  axis  or  stem  from  which 
the  annual  stems  proceed. 


and  those  proceeding  from  its  buried  branches  are  indis- 
tinguishable ;  and  all  roots,  so  long  as  they  remain  under 
suitable  conditions,  exhibit  the  same  mode  of  growth  and  other 
characteristics.  Thus  root  formations  and  underground  stem 
formations  may  have  some  general  resemblance,  and  bear  the 
same  popular  name,  as  the  tubers  of  the  Potato  and  Dahlia 
(figs.  93  and  94) ;  but  a  cursory  examination  will  reveal  impor- 
tant differences.  Dahlia  tubers  are  branches  of  a  true 
root,  termed  a  tuberous  root,  and  known  to  be  a  root  because 
buds  appear  only  at  the  apex  where  the  tubercles  are  connected, 
whereas  buds  are  produced  on  no  determinate  part  of  the 
surface  of  a  Potato  tuber.  There  is  the  great  difference 
between  Dahlia  tubercles  and  Potato  tubers ;  the  former  are 
true  roots  held  together  by  the  perennial  base  of  the  stem,  in 
which  the  buds  of  the  annual  stems  originate ;  whilst  the 
latter  bear  buds  themselves,  which,  growing  into  stems,  give 
birth  to  roots  at  their  bases.  In  the  one  case  we  have  tumefied 
or  tuberised  roots,  and  in  the  other  tuberised  stems.  The 
distinctions  are  more  fully  described  in  the  paragraphs  on  root 
stocks,  tubers,  and  tubercles.  True  roots  never  produce  buds 
unless  brought  under  the  influence  of  light,  like  the  superficial 
roots  of  some  trees  aud  shrubs  which  throw  up  suckers.  But 
not  all  roots  form  buds  under  the  influence  of  light,  nor  will 
the  shoots  of  all  plants  root  if  put  into  the  ground.  As  a 
rule,  the  shoots  of  herbaceous  and  soft-wooded  plants  root 
much  freer  than  hard-wooded  shrubs  and  trees:   but  there 


are  many  singular  exceptions.  Roots  differ,  too,  from  stems 
in  their  mode  of  growth,  elongating  only  by  growth  near  the 
tips,  not  throughout  the  whole  length  of  each  season's  growth. 
This  kind  of  growth  is  manifestly  better  adapted  to  the 
medium  in  which  roots  usually  grow.  The  tips  of  roots 
are  guarded  by  a  cap  of  loose  tissue  overlying  the  growing 
point,  and  this  cap  is  renewed  by  growth  from  within. 

W.  Hemsley. 
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Pleiones. — These  beautiful  little  plants  are  amongst  tlie  briglitest  and 
most  distinct  of  all  Orchids,  and  producing,  as  they  do,  a  complete  sheet 
of  flowers  almost  all  open  on  a  plant  at  the  same  time,  and  not  over- 
balanced by  an  escess  of  foliage,  they  are  most  effective.  They  increase 
fast  if  treated  in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  Some  growers  put 
them  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  sand  and 
crocks  ;  others  use  peat  and  leaf-mould,  or  leaf-mould  added  to  peat  and 
loam,  with  sometimes  dry,  shaly,  rotten  manure,  and  I  have  seen  them  do 
well  in  each  of  these  mixtures,  and  also  in  peat  alone.  The  handsome  P. 
bumilis  may  be  said  to  be  a  true  epiphyte,  and  will  succeed  well  on  a  block 
with  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  quantity  sufficient  to  retain  enough 
moisture  to  keep  the  roots  wet  when  growing,  and  they  should  never  be 
very  dry.  In  addition  to  P.  humilis,  the  kinds  most  usually  grown  are  P. 
maculata,  P.  lagenaria,  and  P.  Wallichiana ;  these  are  all  from  the  cool, 
moist  hill  regions  of  India,  which  is  sufficient  to  point  conclusively  to 
their  requiring  somewhat  cool  treatment,  plentifully  supplying  them 
with  water  combined  with  abundance  of  Ught.  Most  of  the  species  will  now 
be  making  active  growth,  and,  if  properly  treated,  the  result  will  be  a 
profusion  of  bloom  after  their  season  of  rest,  and  a  yearly  increase  of 
three  or  fourfold. 

Oneidium  Laneeanum. — Anyone  having  a  good  stock  of  the  beet 
variety  of  this  beautiful  old  plant  possesses  one  of  the  very  finest  late 
summer-flowering  Orchids  in  existence.  Now,  when  the  young  growths 
are  in  course  of  formation,  more  care  must  be  taken  than  is  requisite  with 
most  species  that  water  does  not  lodge  in  the  expanding  leaves,  as  they 
are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  moisture  hanging  about  them  than  many 
plants.— T.  B. 

Conservatory. — At  no  time  of  the  year  should  conservatories_  be 
better  furnished  with  flowering  plants  than  at  present ;  nor  is  there  a  time 
when  they  should  be  more  interesting,  on  account  of  the  numbers  and 
diversity  of  plants  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  during  this  month.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  last  batch  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs, 
there  will  be  forced  Hydrangeas,  Roses,  Deutzias,  double-flowering  Plums, 
Spirieas,  Lilacs,  Epacrises,  Cytisus,  Azaleas,  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  and 
Primulas.  These  afford  so  much  variety  as  to  admit  of  the  most  effective 
grouping,  if  tastefully  arranged  along  with  such  foliage  plants  as  are 
indispensable,  such  as  Agaves,  Tuccas,  Dasylu-ions,  Cordylines,  Ehopalas, 
and  Tree  Ferns.  Without  these,  whatever  numbers  and  variety  of  bloom- 
ing plants  may  be  at  command,  the  general  effect  will  be  unsatisfactory. 
Never  crowd,  even  if  more  plants  are  at  hand  than  are  required,  as  it  has 
a  most  injurious  effect.  The  object  should  be  to  grow  every  plant,  even 
the  commonest,  so  that  it  will  bear  looking  at  individually.  Attend  well 
to  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  and  Calceolarias,  as  these  will  be  required  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  when  early  spring  plants  are  over.  Keep  Fuchsias 
well  stopped  in,  and  encouraged  with  manure  water  as  soon  as  their  pots 
are  filled  with  roots.  Be  careful  not  to  use  it  too  strong,  however,  as  when 
that  is  the  case  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  In  tying  Geraniums,  use 
just  sufficient  sticks  to  support  them  and  no  more  ;  as  soon  as  their  flowers 
are  formed,  give  them  weak  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  yet  be 
careful  never  to  give  Geraniums  too  much  water  at  any  time,  as  they 
cannot  bear  nearly  so  much  as  many  things.  When  Achimenes  have  made 
6  in.  of  growth,  pinch  out  their  points,  to  inducethem  to  break  and  grow 
stocky,  and  tie  them  out  sufficiently  open  to  allow  the  light  to  act  on  their 
bottom  leaves,  otherwise  these  will  turn  yellow  and  drop  off.  It  is  time 
now  to  make  provision  for  next  autumn  and  winter's  display,  by  making  a 
sowing  of  Primula  and  Cineraria  seed ;  also  by  striking  a  batch  of  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniasflora.  Hydrangeas,  and  Poinsettias.  Some  experience 
difficulty  in  striking  this  Euphorbia ;  if  the  young  shoots  are  taken  off 
with  a  heel  when  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  inserted  in  silver  sand,  in  a 
moderate  heat,  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  very  few  will  fail ;  but  if  the 
cuttings  are  made  from  a  joint  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  greater  number 
will  not  succeed.  Give  attention  to  such  plants  as  Deutzias,  Spirajas,  and 
similar  things  that  have  been  forced  ;  for  if  neglected  now  they  wiU  not 
flower  satisfactorily  next  winter.  It  is  the  best  practice  to  cut  all  the  old 
wood  out  of  the  Deutzias,  depending  on  young  shoots  from  the  base  of 
the  plant  for  next  year's  bloom. 

Flo'wer  Garden. 
Hose  Borders.— One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  arranging  Eoses 
so  as  to  bring  the  largest  number  under  the  eye  at  once  when  in  flower 
is  to  plant  a  broad  border  on  each  side  of  a  walk  with  fuU-sized  standards 
at  the  back,  i.e.,  furthest  from  the  walk,  with  rows  of  half-standards  next, 
followed  by  dwarfs,  and  those  nearest  the  margins  of  the  walks  should  be 
pegged  down.  One  of  the  finest  effects  I  have  ever  seen  produced  by 
Eoses  was  the  result  of  planting  in  this  way.    It  was  in  the  case  of  a  walk 
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some  9  ft-  or  10  ft.  -wide,  and  about  350  ft.  in  length,  with  3-ft.  Grass 
margins,  flanked  right  and  left  by  borders  that  admitted  of  five  rows  of 
plants  in  each.  The  front  rows  were  planted  3  ft.  from  the  Grass,  and 
3  ft.  G  in.  asunder ;  the  kinds  used  in  these  front  rows  consisted  mostly  of 
Teas,  with  some  Noisettes  and  a  few  Moss  varieties,  all  on  their  own 
roots,  and  they  were  kept  pegged  down  close  to  the  ground  each  spring 
when  pruned.  A  space  of  4  ft.  intervened  between  these  and  the  next 
row,  which  consisted  one-half  of  Teas  and  Noisettes ;  the  other  half 
were 'Hybrid  Perpetuals.  These,  also,  were  all  on  their  own  roots,  and 
were  allowed  to  grow  in  bush  fashion  sufficiently  limited  in  size  so  as  to 
rise  gradually  higher  than  the  inner  rows ;  in  this  second  row  the  plants 
stood  4  ft.  apart.  The  third  row,  which  consisted  of  half-standards,  were 
one-half , Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  the  other  half  Noisette  and  Bourbon  Hybrids. 
The  fourth  row  on  each  side  was  composed  of  full-sized  standards,  mostly 
dark-coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  some  strong-growing,  light- 
coloured  Noisettes  and  a  few  Gloire  de  Dijon.  These  stood  5  ft.  behind 
the  preceding  row,  and  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  row.  At  6  ft. 
behind  these  was  a  row  of  pillar  plants  trained  to  strong  iron'supports 
9  ft.  high,  with  a  stout  wire  attached  to  the  top  of  each,  and  allowed  to 
dip  in  the  middle  between  the  uprights  in  the  usual  festoon  fashion.  The 
kinds  employed  in  this  row  were  such  as  are  generally  used  for  similar 
purposes,  and  comprised  the  strongest-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  with 
a  climbing  habit.  Noisettes,  Boursaults,  and  Ayrshire.  These  were  not 
kept  trained  any  closer  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  being  blown 
loose  from  the  ironwork  that  upheld  them.  At  a  distance  of  some  9  ft. 
on  the  north  side  was  a  dense  bank  of  shrubs  sufficiently  high  to  act  as 
a  background  to  the  whole  in  a  way  that  brought  out  the  fuU  effect  of  the 
blooms  when  in  perfection,  and  served  as  a  protection  mthout  too  much 
confinement,  a  matter  of  such  importance  in  the  case  of  Roses  that  it 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  On  the  southern  side  at  the  back  was  a 
row  of  Hollies. 

Arrangement  of  Eose  Borders. — To  avoid  the  too  even  formal 
descent  from  back  to  front  in  the  case  of  the  Roses  that  would  otherwise 
have  occurred,  there  were  introduced  into  each  of  the  three  front  rows 
on  both  sides  at  intervals  a  few  taller  plants  that  broke  up  the  surface 
without  any  appreciable  interference  with  a  sight  of  the  whole  when  in 
flower.  The  walk  and  borders  slightly  diverged  from  a  direct  line,  which 
still  further  tended  to  prevent  the  formality  inseparable  from  straight 
lines  of  plants  running  parallel  with  each  other.  The  colours  were  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  much  the  greater  proportion  of  light  kinds  in  the  front 
rowswithapreponderanceofdarkershadesattheback,  but  the  rows  furthest 
from  the  eye  were  sufficiently  broken  up  by  light  Ijinds  to  do  away  with  the 
objectionable  effect  often  produced  by  continuous  straight  lines  of  any  parti- 
cular colour,  as  seen  in  ordinary  modern  floral  arrangements.  The  walk  was 
spanned  at  each  end  by  a  light  broad  arch  of  wire-work,  and  three  others 
of  similar  character  were  placed  at  intervals  between  these,  covered  with 
Roses,  which  still  further  helped  to  break  up  any  appearance  of  formality. 
The  whole  arrangement  was  very  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Rose 
gardens  introduced  in  too  much  exposed  places,  where  tlie  plants  on  pil- 
lars and  arches  are  too  frequently  seen  struggUng  for  existence  against 
the  adverse  influences  of  wind,  unbroken  by  any  surrounding  objects,  yet, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  only  limited  experience  in  Rose 
growing,  they  cannot  bear  to  be  much  confined ;  still,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  succeed  when  trained  to  any  height  if  too  much  exposed. 
The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  an  arrangement  such  as 
the  above  being  carried  out  at  present,  but  anyone  purposing  alterations 
in  or  additions  to  their  Rose  grounds,  and  possessing  sufficient  room  and 
a  suitable  position  will  not  be  disappointed  by  adopting  it,  and  more  satis- 
factory results  are  generally  arrived  at  by  having  sufiicienttimeto  consider 
the  details.  The  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are,  that  the  bare 
stems  of  the  standards  and  half-standards,  never  inviting  in  appearance, 
and  still  less  so  when  not  in  flower,  are  to  a  great  extent  hid  by  the  plants 
gradually  diminishing  in  height  in  front,  with  the  increased  breadth  of 
foliage  and  flowers  thus  brought  under  the  eye,  without  any  sacrifice  as 
regards  the  cultivation  of  the  plants. 

Pruning  Roses.— In  cold  districts  where  Roses  are  yet  unpruned 
the  work  should  be  completed  at  once.  Those  who  have  acted  on  the 
wise  plan  of  deferring  the  pruning  of  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
plants  until  a  later  period  than  that  chosen  by  the  generaUty  of  growers 
will  this  season  reap  the  advantage  of  their  delay,  in  seeing  their  plants 
break  right  off  into  growth  and  bloom  without  cheek,  whereas  a  good 
deal  of  the  early  pruned  plants  have  their  first  shoots  injured,  or  lolled 
outright,  and  have  to  depend  on  a  second  effort  which  the  plants  will 
make,  but  which  never  results  in  flowers  equal  to  those  produced  by  the 
shoots  that  push  first. 

Staking  Eoses. — If  |not  already  done  all  standard  and  half- 
standard  plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  where  any  broken  or  doubtful 
stakes  exist  they  should  be  renewed.  The  whole  stock  ought  to  be  re- 
tied  every  spring,  and  for  this  there  is  nothing  better  than  good  tar  twine, 
not  low-priced  inferior  matei-ial  that  will  give  way  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  larger  the  heads  the  stouter  the  supports  should  be,  as  will  be 
obvious  from  the  greater  hold  the  wind  has  on  them. 

Labelling. — Rose  growers  generally  know  most  of  the  varieties  which 
they  grow  by  the  wood  and  leaves  even  when  not  in  flower  ;  nevertheless, 
in  every  well-appointed  garden  each  plant  should  be  named,  or  half  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  seeing  them  when  in  flower  is  lost  by  those  who 
are  equally  fond  of  Roses,  but  who  do  not  know  so  much  about  them ; 
consequently  all  that  require  it  should  have  fresh  labels  attached  to  them'. 
For  ordinary  cultivators  I  have  found  nothing  better  or  neater  in  appear, 
anoe  than  zinc  labels  written  on  with  indelible  ink.  T.  B. 


Shrubberies. — In  many  gardens  the  shrubs  are  often  met  with  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  in  some  instances  never  having  been  thinned 
out  from  the  day  they  were  first  planted,  and,  where  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  them  all  grown  together  in 
a  thicket,  instea  d  of  standing  clear  of  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  every 
plant  space  to  assume  its  natural  habit  of  growth,  and  where  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  encroach  one  on  another;  the  equally  objectionable 
practice  of  keeping  them  cut  in  until  the  whole  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  meadow  covered  with  large  haycocks.  Now  if,  instead  of  this,  there 
had  been  timely  thinning  carried  out  whilst  the  plants  were  not  yet  too 
large  to  move,  the  result  would  have  been  infinitely  more  satisfactory.  If 
there  is  no  use  for  the  superfluous  plants  elsewhere,  it  is  much  better  to 
destroy  the  least  valuable.  Where  good  shrubs,  like  the  Holly,  the 
Rhododendron,  or  the  Aucuba  are  standing  with  a  coarse-growing,  common 
Laurel,  the  latter  will  encroach  upon  and  shortly  smother  the  whole. 
Hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  cut  it  out  at  once.  It  is  better  to  have  three 
good  plants  than  four  starvelings.  Wherever  the  knife  is  required  it 
should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  only  to  reduce  any  straggling  branches. 
Do  not  attempt  any  pruning  that  will  destroy  the  natural  habit  of  the 
plants,  or  at  all  tend  to  give  them  a  formal  appearance,  for  this  is  worse 
than  allowing  them  to  grow  in  what  may  be  termed  a  wild  state.  Many 
varieties  of  shrubs  that  have  been  allowed  to  get  into  an  unsightly  condi- 
tion by  overcrowding  may  with  advantage  be  headed  down  to  within  2  ft. 
or  so  of  the  ground ;  common  and  Portugal  Laurels  especially  will  be 
much  improved  by  this,  and  will  soon  form  good  heads. 

Ivy  on  walls,  covering  arbours,  or  any  similar  structures  should  now 
be  cut.  This  most  useful  of  all  plants  for  wall  covering  is  very  often 
neglected  and  allowed  to  grow  from  year  to  year  until  the  accumulated 
weight  of  the  shoots  not  actually  attached  to  the  wall  is  such  that,  with 
the  force  of  the  wind,  the  whole  gets  torn  away,  in  which  case  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  afterwards  in  getting  it  to  attach  itself  properly  to 
the  wall,  which  often  necessitates  the  complete  cutting  away  of  the 
loosened  portion,  and  until  the  denuded  part  of  the  wall  gets  clothed  with 
fresh  growth  it  has  an  unsightly  appearance.  Another  advantage  in  yearly 
cutting  Ivy  is  that  the  leaves,  which  annually  decay  and  fall  off,  are  all 
cleared  away  at  once,  and  although  the  Ivy  thus  stripped  of  its  leaves  for 
a  few  weeks  looks  bare,  still,^.when  the  work  is  done  at  this  season  just  as 
growth  is  about  to  commence,  it  shortly  becomes  clothed  with  new  foliage 
of  the  most  beautiful  green.  The  present  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
Ivy.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  this  most  accommodating  plant  (wliich 
will  grow  in  some  way  almost  anywhere,  except  in  situations  where  the 
soil  is  excessively  wet)  does  not  need  the  ground  to  be  prepared  for  its 
reception,  yet  there  is  no  plant  that  better  repays  liberal  treatment  with 
good  soil  and  plenty  of  manure.  If  the  soil  be  deficient  add  as  much  as 
will  bring  it  up  to  1  ft.  in  depth  at  least,  to  which  dig  in  4  in.  of  good 
rotten  manure.  With  suitable  preparation  Ivy  will  malce  more  growth  in 
a  single  season  than  it  would  in  three  seasons  in  poor,  shallow  soil. 
Where  the  space  to  be  covered  is  limited  in  extent,  I  should  recommend 
the  use  of  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots,  as  those  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground  do  not  make  nearly  the  progress  the  first  season  that 
those  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  do ;  in  which  condition  they  are  to  be 
had  in  most  nurseries  often  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  with  several  shoots 
each.  Plants  of  this  description  at  once  cover  a  considerable  surface. 
When  turned  out  of  the  pots  disentangle  the  roots  without  breaking  them 
more  than  is  unavoidable,  spread  them  out  and  cover  with  3  in.  or  4  in.  of 
soU,  treading  it  firm,  at  once  nailing  the  shoots  into  the  position  required. 
If  the  situation  be  inclined  to  be  dry,  as  it  often  is  near  walls,  mulch  the 
surface  during  the  summer  with  3  in.  of  rotten  manure. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vineries. — In  early  Vineries,  where  Grapes  are  beginning  to  colour, 
a  good  watering  should  be  given  to  the  border,  if  inside,  mulching  it  over 
at  the  same  time  with  some  well  decayed  manure,  so  as  to  render  additional 
watering  unnecessary  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Continue  the  thinning  of 
berries,  the  pinching  of  shoots,  and  the  regulating  of  growths  as  occasion 
requires.  Muscat  G-rapes  in  flower  ought  to  have  a  temperature  of  75°  at 
night,  and  Hamburghs  5"  less. 

Peach.  Houses. — The  earliest  house  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  will 
now  be  nearly  past  the  stoning  process,  when  a  rapid  change  takes  place 
in  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  j  but  before  this  takes  place  it  must  be  thinned 
if  too  thickly  set,  as  no  more  will  drop  off.  If  the  trees  be  in  good  health 
the  fruit  on  them  may  be  regulated  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  apart  at  this  last 
thinning.  When  it  begins  to  colour  air  may  be  given  freely,  and  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  to  73*^  or  80°  by  sun-heat.  Succession  houses  will  want 
syringing  daily,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  watering  the  inside  border, 
for  although  the  surface  may  look  moist,  underneath  they  may  be  as  dry 
as  dust.  Tying  down  the  shoots  as  they  progress,  and  thinning  them 
gradually  where  not  wanted,  keeping  aphides  and  red  spider  in  cheek  will 
be  routine  work  now  for  some  time  in  the  late  houses. 

Pigs. — Keep  these  well  watered  and  syringed  daily.  When  (the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen  watering  must  be  gradually  discontinued.  Stop  all  shoots 
when  6  in.  or  8  in.  long,  in  order  to  encourage  a  second  crop. 

Cherry  House. — The  earliest  forced  Cherries  will  now  bearahigher 
temperature,  but  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  in  the  daytime,  to  colour, 
and  to  give  flavour  to  the  fruit.  The  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  must 
likewise  be  lessened  for  that  purpose. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons.— Plenty  of  heat,  together  with  light, 
air,  and  moisture,  will  now  be  required  for  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants, 
and  the  shoots  must  be  regulated  frequently,  by  stopping  and  pruning 
them,  so  as  not  to  get  too  crowded.    A  steady  bottom-heat  must  be 
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maintained  to  Melons  till  they  flower,  and  after  plenty  of  fruit  is  set 
liberal  supplies  of  tepid  water  may  be  given  to  tbo  roots.  Sow  good 
batches  of  seeds  of  both  Cucumbei's  and  Melons  for  a  late  supply  of 
plants,  and  some  of  the  ridge  variety  of  Cucumber  for  planting  out  in 
the  open  air. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Stra'w'berries.— These  will  now  require  attention.  First  go  over 
them  with  the  hoe,  stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows.  If  there  be  any 
small  weeds  it  will  destroy  them,  and  if  any  of  larger  growth  they  must 
be  removed.  After  this  the  Strawberries  should  at  once  receive  their 
spring  dressing  of  stable  manure.  That  which  has  laiu  together  a  few 
weeks  will  be  in  the  best  order.  This  should  be  put  on  2  in.  thick,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  between  the  plants  being  covered.  The  manurial 
portion  will  get  washed  in  with  the  rains,  the  straw  will  be  left  quite 
clean,  and  in  a  condition  for  keeping  the  fruit  from  getting  soiled  with 
heavy  rains.  If  applied  at  once,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  straw  to 
get  thoroughly  cleansed  and  sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  In 
this  respect  it  will  bo  just  as  good  as  the  new  straw  that  is  somctiraea 


which  is  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  tilth.  During  mild 
showery  weather  slugs  are  sure  to  be  troublesome,  devouring,  as  they  do, 
young  vegetables,  especially  those  in  seed  beds.  To  prevent  their  ravages, 
sprinkle  with  fresh  air-slaked  lime.  The  weather  during  the  last  three 
weeks  or  so  has  been 'favourable  for  cropping  and  seed-sowing;  and  now 
that  "  bright  days  have  come  again  "  these  operations  may  be  proceeded 
with.  Should  gaps  appear  amongst  vegetable  crops,  they  should  be 
filled  up  from  parts  that  are  thickest,  carefully  preserving  the  roots  and 
lifting  with  good  balls,  with  a  trowel.  Most  kinds  of  crops  may  be  success- 
fully transplanted  when  in  a  young  state  by  using  hand  trowels ;  even 
tap-rooted  plants,  sueh  as  Parsnips,  Beet,  Parsley,  &c  ,  will  withstand 
moving  in  this  way  whilst  young,  whilst  pulling  or  taking  up  young  plants, 
and  dibbling  them  in  with  naked  roots,  will  be  found  to  be  attended  with 
little  success. 

Sowing:  Broccoli,  Lettuces,  &c. — A  sowing  should  now  be  made 
of  Broccoli  for  autumn  and  winter  use  ;  it  is  better  to  sow  a  little  now, 
and  again  later  on.  It  frequently  happens  that,  in  a  very  mild  winter,  the 
plants  intended  for  late  use  come  in  earlier  than  they  are  wanted,  leaving 


Eiver  Scene :  North-Western  America. 


placed  on  just  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  acting 
as  a  niannre  just  at  a  titne  when  it  will  benefit  the  crop  and  serve  as  a 
mulching,  which  prevents  the  undue  evaporation  from  the  soil  of  the 
moisture  stored  up  during  the  winter,  and  of  which  these  shallow  surface- 
rooting  plants  stand  so  much  in  need  whilst  the  crop  is  swelling.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unsuitable  than  the  mulchings  of  Grass  mowings  sometimes 
used.  These  are  naturally  cold,  in  addition  to  which,  whatever  seeds 
are  in  them  will  germinate,  filling  the  ground  with  Grass,  which  is 
much  more  ditHcult  to  deal  with  in  a  kitchen  garden  than  annual 
weeds. 

Kitchen  Garden. 
A  golden  rule  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  kitchen  garden  is, 
to  sow  little,  often,  and  thin.  Thin  out  and  otherwise  attend  to  all  grow- 
ing crops.  Trench  every  bit  of  ground  as  soon  as  it  becomes  vacant.casting  it 
up  rough  with  a  strong  steel  fork.  AMiere  necessary,  give  it  a  good  dressing 
with  manure  or  other  compost,  thoroughly  incorporating  it  with  the  soil, 
as  the  trenching  progresses.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  bring 
up  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface  ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  loosen  it  well  every  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
This  allows  water  to  run  through  it  freely,  and  renders  it  pervious  to  air, 


a  blank  which  the  second  sowing  will  fill  up.  The  following  kinds  will 
afford  a  succession :— Backhousle's  White,  Snow's  Winter  White,  and 
Williams'  Alexandra;  these,  with  Walcheren  and  Veitch  s  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  which  two  latter,  with  good  management,  will  keep 
good  till  Christmas,  will  be  found  to  last  until  late  in  the  spring.  Dress 
the  seed,  as  previously  advised,  with  red  lead,  to  preserve  them  from  birds, 
as  a  failure  in  this  sowing  of  these  important  vegetables  would  cause  a, 
blank  in  the  crop.  A  little  more  Lettuce  should  now  be  sown  (Cos  and 
Neapolitan  Cabbage),  as  also  small  salads  and  Eadishes  ;  by  sowing  these 
esculents  a  little  at  a  time  and  often,  a  continuous  supply  may  be  relied  upon, 
notwithstanding  extreme  dry  or  wet  seasons,  in  away  that  cannot  be  done 
where  the  sowings  are  made  at  longer  intervals.  Ground  that  has  been 
occupied  bv  Coleworts,  &c.,  should,  as  it  becomes  vacant,  be  dug  ;  li  it 
requires  trenching,  bury  the  stalks  and  refuse  leaves  of  the  preceding  crop 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  as  the  work  proceeds.  This  is  even  better 
than  removing  it  to  the  refuse  heap,  as  it  slowly  decomposes  m  the 
ground,  afi'ording  acceptable  food  for  the  roots  of  future  crops.  The 
dry  cold  weather  we  have  had  for  some  weeks  has  had  the  efl^ect  of  bring- 
ing  the  soil  into  condition  for  cropping;  where  the  land  is  heavy  and 
retentive,  that  which  was  dug  during  the  winter  will  be  much  benefited  by 
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being  again  turned  over  with  the  digging  fork  previous  to  cropping ;  the  sun 
and  air  acting  upon  it,  after  being  thus  loosened  up,  will  pulverise  and  render 
it  much  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  tender  roots  germinating 
seeds.  When  the  land  is  thus  brought  into  a  fine  tilth  even  the  most  hardy 
vegetable  will  progress  in  a  way  not  possible  when  the  soil  is  in  a  hard  lumpy 
condition.  Keep  the  hoe  going  in  dry  weather  amongst  existing  crops  of 
Cabbages,  Winter  Spinach,  early  Peas,  and  Beans ;  the  object  ought  to  be 
not  to  allow  a  weed  to  get  1  in.  high,  and  they  are  destroyed  with  one- 
tenth  the  labour  whilst  thus  small.  Red  Cabbage  and  autumn-sown 
Savoys  should  now  be  planted,  and,  as  these  are  no  better  for  being  grown 
extra  large,  18  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  2  ft.  asunder  between  the  rows, 
will  be  sufficient  space  for  them. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

April  8. — Sowing  the  following  sorts  of  flower  seeds,  viz: ,  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Asters,  Stocks,  Mignonette,  Heart's-ease,  Polyanthus,  and 
Nasturtium.  Potting  Balsams,  Petunias,  and  scented-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums. Removing  bedding  plants  from  Vineries  to  colder  quarters. 
Cutting  all  the  old  flowering  wood  out  of  Deutzias  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  young  shoots.  Planting  a  quantity  of  small  Ashleaf  Kidney 
Potatoes  to  produce  seed  for  next  year.  Finished  levelling  down  Celery 
trenches  for  Peas. 

April  9. — Sowing  Carters'  Dwarf  Crimson  and  Incomparable  Dwarf 
White  Celery  in  a  frame  for  the  main  crop ;  also  Spinach  and  Radishes. 
Potting  Caladiums,  Achimenes,  Chrysanthemums,  and  large  Camellias. 
Patting  in  cuttings  of  Dahlias  and  Alternantheras.  Planting  out  a  four- 
light  pit  with  Melons  and  three  manure  frames  with  Cucumbers,  and 
earthing  up  those  in  a  more  forward  state.  Getting  out  trenches  for  two 
early  rows  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  Clearing  off  Seakale  beds  and 
getting  them  forked  up.    Watering  Mushroom  beds  with  manure  water. 

April  10. — Sowing  one  row  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  Peas.,  viz., 
Fortyfold,  Giant  Emerald  Marrow,  and  Omega;  also  the  following  sorts 
of  Broad  Beans,  viz.,  Johnson's  Wonderful,  Longpnd,  Seville  Longpod, 
and  Hardy's  Pedigree  Windsor.  Potting  Dractenas,  Palms,  and  a  few 
stove  plants.  Pricking  off  Perilla  and  Golden  Pyrethrum.  Clearing  the 
litter  from  early  Rhubarb,  manuring  the  ground,  and  forking  it  in  round 
the  plants.    Sending  in  the  last  Lady  Downes  and  Mrs.  Pince's  Grapes. 

April  11. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  in  pots ;  also  in 
hot-water  pits;  also  Osborn's  Early  Forcing  French  Beans  under  a  south 
wall.  Potting  off  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  and  Dahlias.  Pricking  out 
Celery  in  boxes ;  also  from  boxes  into  frames.  Tying  in  shoots  in  the 
early  Peach  house,  and  thinning  the  fruit  on  trees  where  stoned.  Giving 
early  Vinery  where  the  bunches  are  thinned  a  good  soaking  of  guano  water, 
and  getting  all  vacant  ground  dug  up. 

April  12. — Sowing  a  collection  of  ornamental  Grasses ;  also  Mustard 
and  Cress.  Picking  out  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cauliflower  plants  in  frames. 
Planting  out  spring. sown  All  the  Tear  Ronnd  and  Carters'  Giant  White 
Cos  Lettuce.  Getting  all  Broccoli  into  the  store  shed  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  Dutch-hoeing  amongst  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants.  Turning  over  gravel  walks  to  give  them  a  fresh  appearance. 

April  13. — Tying  down  young  shoots  in  Vineries,  and  thinning  the 
bunches  where  required.  Cleaning  oflf  Broccoli  stumps  and  other  vegetable 
refuse,  and  getting  manure  on  to  the  ground.  Earthing  up  and  sticking 
Peas.  Getting  nets  put  over  Broccoli  seeds  to  keep  them  from  small 
birds.  Mowing  and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down 
all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines, 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Strawberries.  W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


WATER  MAEGINS  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
Or  the  many  weaknesses  of  landscape  gardening  in  its  efforts 
after  natural  effects  there  are  few,  as  we  have  often  pointed 
out  in  The  Gaeden,  more  evident  and  wholly  unintelligible 
than  the  forming  of  the  margins  of  artificial  water. 
More  than  one  landscape  gardener  of  our  acquaintance 
has  complained  to  us  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  carry 
out  this  kind  of  work  well.  Admitting  the  truth  of  this,  we 
nevertheless  think  that  the  real  fault  in  this  way  is  generally 
the  want  of  observation  and  taste  in  the  designers  themselves, 
otherwise  we  should  never  see  the  outrageous  examples  which 
are  formed  in  all  countries  where  artificial  water  is  designed. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  admissible  that  the  water  margin,  per- 
fectly natural  in  play  and  gradation,  may  not  be  as  attainable 
in  a  garden  as  the  hard,  stifi,  and  in  all  ways  wrong  margins 
we  so  often  see.  Good  design  would  also  arrange  such  work 
as  conveniently  for  the  wants  of  public  or  private  gardens  as 
could  be  desired.  As  regards  opportunities  for  planting,  the 
advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  natural  and  the  right  way. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  the  annexed  illustration  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  for  its  beautiful  fringes  of  river 
and  islet  banks.  Although  artificial  water  is  generally 
puny  in  comparison  with  such  beautiful  natural  scenes,  these 
illustrate,  as  well  as  smaller  scenes,  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  gradation  and  fringing  of  water  margins. 


SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


THE  GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SHOW  AT  GHENT. 
This  was  opened  last  Saturday,  and,  notwithstanding  the  worse 
than  Arctic  weather  that  occurred  during  the  early  days  of  its 
opening,  it  was  a  great  success.  As  we  have  several  times 
stated  in  The  Garden,  the  practice  of  holding  these  shows  so 
early  in  the  season  is  an  unwise  one,  considered  from  a  national 
or  international  point  of  view.  The  horticulture  of  a  country 
like  Belgium — we  mean  the  general  horticulture,  the  fruit 
gardens,  market  gardens,  country  seats,  landscape  gardening, 
parks  (public  and  private),  arboriculture,  open-air  nurseries, 
State  schools  of  horticulture — none  of  these  things  can  be  seen 
to  advantage  at  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  these  shows  are 
held.  The  compensating  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  which  deter- 
mines the  holding  of  these  shows  at  such  a  time  of  the  year 
is,  that  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and  a  few  similar  plants  of  the 
same  type  may  be  best  seen  in  bloom  at  that  particular  time  ; 
but,  considering  the  little  difficulty  one  has  in  seeing  these  any- 
where, it  can  scarcely  justify  a  course  so  injurious  to  more 
important  interests.  IS  o  doubt  the  city  of  Ghent  is  so  full  of 
nurseries  richly  stored  with  hothouse  plants,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  interests  of  these  should  be  almost  paramount  at  such 
a  meeting,  but  we  hold  that  the  show  of  pot  plants  would  be 
none  the  less  interesting  during  the  fine  weather  of  summer, 
while  many  other  phases  of  horticulture  could  be  seen  with 
advantage  by  all.  So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  more- 
over, it  is  certain  that  exhibitions  of  plants  held  in  Belgium  in 
March  do  not  show  so  many  English  productions  as  they 
would  if  held  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Only  the  great 
nurserymen  are  represented,  and  even  of  these  the  con- 
signments are  often  limited,  or  stopped  altogether,  as  happened 
this  time  to  our  own  knowledge  ;  however,  hoping  that  some 
day  the  authorities  in  Belgium  will  give  us  a  summer  or 
autumn  show  in  that  most  interesting  country  to  horticul- 
turists, we  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  excellent  organization 
displayed  in  the  late  show,  their  ample  hospitality,  and  pleased 
with  their  successful  culture  of  many  plants.  The  Azaleas  of 
Belgian  growers  were  the  brilliant  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Among  these  there  were  some  pretty  effects  secured  through 
grafting  difiierent  kinds  of  Azaleas  on  the  same  plant,  the 
colours  being  tastefully  associated,  and  the  lines  of  colour 
clearly  defined,  owing  to  successful  grafting  and  the  cultiva- 
tion adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  English  growers  contributed 
very  materially  to  the  best  features  of  the  show.  Mr.  Bull 
exhibited  new  plants  very  largely,  and  was  remarkably 
successful,  beating  some  of  the  great  Continental  exhibitors 
in  some  of  their  specialities,  such  as  Palms.  Mr.  Wills  found 
time,  from  his  many  important  floral  decorations  in  London,  to 
exhibit  some  very  fine  groups  of  plants,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  foreigners,  and  was  unanimously  awarded  the 
highest  prizes.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Williams  also  con- 
tributed very  extensive  and  valuable  collections.  Many  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Orchids  were,  however,  kept  in  England  by 
stress  of  weather.  As  will  be  seen  by  our  prize  list,  the  old 
and  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting, 
exhibited  in  various  most  important  classes,  and  were  most 
successful,  particularly  in  subjects  for  which  they  have  long 
been  famous,  such  as  New  Holland  plants. 

First  and  Extra  Prizes. 

Twelve  plants  newly  introduced  to  Europe  by  the  exhibitor  (iu 
or  ont  of  flower) — Mr.  W.  Bull,  London,  for 

Diefi'enbachia  triumphans 
Carludovica  Drudei 
Catakidozamia  Hopei 
Cibotium  Menziesi 
Dieffenbachia  splendens 
Aralia  splendidissima 


Encephalartos  Hildebrandi 
Dracaena  Goldieana 
Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata 
Croton  Rex 

,,     picturatum 
Lomaria  discolor  bininnatifida 


Six  plants  newly  introduced  to  Europe  by  the  exhibitor  (in  or  out 
of  flower) — Mr.  W.  Bull,  London,  for 

Sadleria  cyatheoides  Croton  Disraeli 

Dracfflna  Goldieana  Diefi'enbachia  Leopold! 

Bowenia  spectabilis  serrulata  Anthurium  Veitohi 
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Twelve  plants  newly  introdnood   into  Europe  by  the  exhibitor  (in 
or  out  of  flower),  and  not  yet  in  commerce — Mr.  W.  Bull,  for 
Panax  plumatum  Alocasia  Johnstoni 

Aralia  venusta  Doodia  aspera  multifida 

Dieffenbaohia  Shuttleworthi  Croton  princeps 

„  regina  Pandanus  princeps 

„  Leopoldi  Alsophila  uadulata 

Dipterie  Horsfieldi  Croton  cornigernm 

Six  plants  newly  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  exhibitor  (in  or  out 
of  flower),  and  not  yet  in  commerce — Mr.  W.  Bull,  for 

Aralia  concinna  Dendropanax  argentous 

Davallia  fijiensia  Anthurium  insigne 

Dieffenbachia  Leopoldi  Zamia  princeps 

Twenty  plants  newly  introduced  into  Europe  (in  or  out  of  flower)  — 
M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Gentbrugge,  for 
Dracaena  speciosa  Croton  Challenger 

Dieffenbachia  marmorata  „      aureo-maculatum 

„  brasiliensia  „      Earl  of  Derby 

,,  Parlatorei  ,,      Keginre 

Anthurium  argenteo-marmoratum       Dracaana  Goldieana 

„         Veitchi  Dracasua  Neo-Caledonica 

„  Warocqueanum  Eranthemum  atropurpureum 

Aralia  graoillima  Goodyera  RoUissoni 

Araueavia  excelsa  elegans  erecta  Kentia  Van  Hqutteana 

Caladium   souvenir   de  Louis   Van    Nephrolepis  Duffi 
Houtte 

Twelve  plants  of  distinct  kinds  or  varieties,  introduced  and  put 
into  commerce  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  subsequently  to  1873. — M.  Massange 
de  Louvrex,  Liege,  for 

Aralia  elegantiasima  Draetena  Goldieana 

Maranta  bella  Tillandsia  miasaica  Massangei 

Aralia  filioifolia  Croton  Disraeli 

Dieffenbachia  Chelsoni  „      majesticum 

„  atnabilis  Curmeria  Wallisi 

Dracaena  Eobinsoni  Bilbergia  chlorosticta 

Plant  in  flower  newly  introduced  into  Europe — M.  J.  Linden,  Ghent, 
for  Anthurium  Dechardi. 

Plant  not  in  flower  newly  introduced  into  Europe — M.  J.  Linden, 
Ghent,  for  Masaangea  Lindeni. 

Plant  in  flower  raised  from  seed,  and  never  before  exhibited  at 
any  of  the  Society's  exhibitions — Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi. 

Twenty  exotic  Orchids  in  flower  (amateurs) — M.  Oscar  Lamarche, 
Liege,  for 

Selenipedium  caudatum  roseum  Odontoglossum  Alexandra 
Cjpripedium  Lowi  ,,  Peseatorei 

„  Roezli  ,,  nrovium 

,,  Parishi  Huntleya  meleagi'is 

PhalfBuopsis  Ludemanni  Lielia  superbiens 

Epidendrum  pseudo-epidendrum  Saccolabium  ampullaceum 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  Aerides  Fieldingi 

Odontoglossum  pulchellum  luajus  Vanda  tricolor  Wioti 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  ,,      tricolor 

„        Barcodes  ,,      Dennisoniana 

Twenty  exotic  Orchids  in  flower  (nurserymen) — Messrs.  Rollisson  & 
Son,  Tooting. 

Fifteen  exotic  Orchids  in  flower — Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son. 

Ten  Orchids  (cool  house)  in  flower — M.  Massange  de  Louvrex, 


Fifteen  hardy  Orchids  in  flower — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  for 

Aoeras  anthropomorpha  Ophrys  lutea 

Calopogon  pulchellus  ,,      myodes 

Cypripedium  acaule  ,,      rosea 

„  arietinum  Orchis  Lingua 

„  parviflorum  „       longicomu 

„  pubeacens  „      Morio 

„  epectabile  „      spectabilis 

Ophrys  apif  era 

Ten   Sarracenias,    Cephalotus,    Darlingtonia,  Drosera,  Dionoea — 
M.  Van  Geert,  Ghent. 

Ten  Sonerilas  and  Bertolonias — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  for 

Bertolonia    guttata     albo    puncta-    Bertolonia  hybrida  semis 

tissima  ,,  maculata  marmorata 

„  hybrida  miranda  Sonerila  Hendersoni 

„  „        smaragdina  ,,  ,,  marmorata 

,1  ,,        Van  Houttei  „        margaritacea 

,,  ,,         semis 

Eight  Nepenthes— Mr.  J.  Wills,  South  Kensington. 
Aloes  and  Mesembryanthemuras— Mr.  C.  Bggermont  and  Sisteri 
Ghent. 


Strelitzia  Reginaj 
,,         humilia 


Twenty-five  Hothouse  Plants  of  variegated,  marbled,  striated,  or 
coloured  leaves— M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  for 
Abutilon  Sellowianum  variegatum   Dieffenbachia  Bowmanni 
Acalypha  maorophylla  ,,  Imperialis  nobilia 

Alocasia  Lowi  Dracffina  amabilia 

,,        macrorrhiza  fol.  var.  „         Reginaj 

Anthurium  cryatallinum  „         striatifolia 

Bertolonia  semis  Maranta  fasciata 

,,  ,,  „        Makoyana 

Caladium  Meyerbeer  „         rosea-picta 

Croton  fasciatum  „         zebrina 

,,       Weiamanui  Pandanus  Veitchi 

Curculigo  recnrvata  fol.  var.  Phyllotsenium  Lindeni 

Curmeria  pictnrata  Tillandaia  tesselata 

Dieffenbachia  Bausei 

Fifteen  Coleua — M.  Jacques  Coene,  Ghent,  for 
Coleus  Bambergi  Coleua  Leopardi 

„       Prcebeli  „       M.  Fries 

,,       Prince  Troubetzkoi  ,,       Vicomte  Aguado 

,,       Mad.  Boury  „       Charles.Quint 

,,       Princess  Louise  ,,       Jacob  Makoy 

„      Veraohaffelti  „      multicolor 

,,  ,,  major  ,,       Uranie 

Six  Musas — M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  for 
Musa  discolor  Musa  aapientum 

„     Cavendiahi  (sinensis)  „     violaoea 

,,     Ensete  „     vittata 

Theophrasta  remarkable  for  its  culture — M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  for 
Theophraata  macrophylla  vera. 

Four  Sfcrelitzias  in  flower — M.  Louis  de  Smet,  Ghent,  for 
Strelitzia  rutilana 

„         Reginaj  longiflora 
Four  Imantophyllums  in  flower — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  tor 

Imantophyllum  intermedium  splen-    Imantophyllum  semia 
dens  „  aemia 

„  miniatum 

Imantophyllum  miniatum,  remarkable  for  good  culture  and  profu. 
sion  of  flower — The  Count  de  Kerohove  de  Deuterghem,  Ghent. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  remarkable  for  good  culture  and 
abundance  of  flower — M.  Ad.  d'Haene,  Ghent. 

Six    stove  and    greenhouse    plants    of   distinct    kinds  in  flower, 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  culture — M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  for 
Acacia  linifolia  Mediuilla  magnifica 

Dendrobium  nobilo  Rhododendron  virgatum  candidissi- 

Diosma  capitata  mum 

Erica  arborea 

Specimen  plant,  not  for  special  competition — M.  L.  Rosseels,  Lou. 
vain,  for  Aletris  capenais. 

Specimen  plant  (not  in  flower),  diatinguiabed  for  good  culture,  not 
an  object  of  special  competition — M.  Beauoarne,  Eenaeme,  for  Diosma 
purpurea. 

Twenty. five  Palms  (amateurs) — M.  de  Ghellinot  de  Walle,  for 
Areca  furf uracea  Livistona  rotundifolia 

Corypha  australis  Phcenix  reclinata 

,,        cerifera  „       tenuis 

Chamssdorea  desmoncoides  „      zeylanica 

Chamierops  Fortunei  Sabal  glauca 

„  gracillima  ,,      Adansoni 

,,  arborea  ,,      Mociui 

Cocos  Bonnetti  Rhapis  flabelliformis 

,,    Yurumagua  Seaforthia  elegans 

Jubiea  spectabilia  Thrinax  elegans 

Kentia  australis  „    _    elegantiasima 

Latania  borbonica  Dekenia  nobilis 

,,      Verschaffelti 
-   Twenty -five  Palms  (nurserymen) — M.  Ad.  d'Haene,  Ghent,  for 
Acanthoriza  stauraoantha  Corypha  cerifera 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  Euterpe  edulis 

Areca  Baueri  Geonoma  Spixiana 

„      madagascariensia  Kentia  Balmoreana 

,,       sapida  „       Forsteriaua 

,,       Verschaffelti  Latania  borbonica 

Caryota  Chantini  Martinezia  Lindeni 

Cocos  Weddelliana  Phcenix  rechnata 

,,      majestica  Rhapis  flabelliformis 

Chamredore  species  Thrinax  elegans 

„  fragrans  „        brasiliensia 

Cbamarops  Fortunei  Verschaffeltia  melanoohaetes 

Corypha  austraUs 
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Forty  Palms— M.  de  Ghellinok  de  Walle,  Ghent,  for 


Areoa  Baueri 

„      sapida 

„     Versohaffelti 

,,     latescens 
Astrooaryum  mexicauum 
Attalea  compta 
Ceroxylon  andieola 
Cooos  australia 

„    Weddelliana 
Aoantlioplicenix  crinita 
Ceroxlyon  niveutn 
Chamaarops  elegans 
„  Fortunei 

J,  humilis 

„  stauracantlia 

Brahea  dulcis 
Euterpe  edulis 
Geonoma  Schottiana 
Kentia  Mooreana 

„      Balmoreana 
Livistona  australia 

Twelve    Palms,    large    i 
Ghent,  for 

Chamssropg  Fortunei 

Khapis  Sierotsik 

Jubsea  spectabilis 

Areoa  sapida 

Latania  borbonica 

Areoa  Baueri  Cooos  Weddelliana 

Eight  Palms  of  recent  introduction — M.  W.  Bull,  for 


Ptychosperma  Alexaudrsa 
Livistona  altissima 

„        sp.  robusta 
Latania  borbonica 

,,      rubra 
PhcBuiz  spinoaa 

„       reclinata 
Pritchardia  paeifica 

,,  Martiana 

Phytelephas  macrooarpa 
Phcenicophorium  Sechellarum 
Seaforthia  olegans 
Sabal  Adansoni 
„    Blaokburniana 
„    prinoepa 
Thrinax  Chuco 

„      Martii 

„      elegans 

,,      graminea 
Versohaffeltia  melauoohiEtes 

3ns — M.    J.    Nnytens-Verschaffelt, 

Corypha  australis 
Phcenix  reclinata 
Kentia  Balmoreana 
ChamEerops  melanocantha 


Thrinax  barbadensis 
Pleotocomia  himalayana 
Kentia  Wendlandi 
DrymophlEeas  paradoxus 

Twelve  Coolhouse  Palms — M. 
Areoa  sapida 
Phoenix  reclinata 
Corypha  australis 
Latania  borbonica 
Phoenix  pnmila 
Latania  robnsta 


Cyphokentia  macrooarpa 
Geonoma  Blunti 
Desmoncus  granatensis 
Martinezia  Roezli 


L.  Spae-Vandermeulen,  Ghent,  for 
Corypha  filifera 
Chamasrops  humilis 
Areca  Baueri 
Kentia  Forsteriana 
Chamserops  Fortunei 
Jubtea  spectabilis 
Palm,  remarkable  for  its  beauty — M.  Louis  Herrivaux,  Paris,  for 
Cocoa  Weddelliana. 

Palm,  remarkable  for  iine  development — J.  E.  de  Saegher,  Ghent, 
for  SaribuB  olivaeformis. 

New    Palm — M.  Ad.    d'Haene,    Ghent,    for    Areca  Versohaffelti 
pendula. 

Fifteen  Cyoads  (amateurs) — M.  de  Ghellinok  de  Walle. 
Fifteen  Cycads  (nurserymen  ( — M.  J.  Nuytens-Verschaffelt. 
Six  Cycads — M.  Vanden  Wouwer,  Antwerp,  for 
Zamia  horrida  Dion  ednle 

„      cycadEefolia  Enoephalartos  Lehmanni  glauca 

Cyoas  ciroinalis  „  villosa  ampliata 

Cycad,  remarkable  for  its  beauty — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
Cyoad  remarkable  for  fine  development — M.  de  Ghellinok  de  Walle. 
New  Cycad — M.  Van  Geert. 
Fifteen  Pandauads — M.  Van  Houtte,  for 


Pandanus  amaryllidifolius 
„         caricosus 
„         elegantissimns 
,,         furoatus 
„         gramineus 
„         javanicua 

gascarienais 


Pandanus  madagascariensis  glauoa 
Panoheri 
pygm^ua 
reflexus 
ntilis 
Veitohi 
Van  Houttei 

Pandanad,  remarkable  for  its  beauty — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
Pandanad,  remarkable  for  fine  development — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Twelve  Tree  Perns — The  Count  Kerchove  de  Deuterghem,  for 


Balantiam  antarctieum.  Preal. 

„         Sellowianum.  Preal. 
Dioksonia  squarrosa.  Sw. 

„        fibrosa.  Col. 
Cyathea  prinoepa.  Hort. 

„        dealbata,  Sw. 
Six  Tree  Ferns — M.  Nuytens-Verschaffelt,  for 
Balantium  antarctioum  Alsophila  Williamsi 

Cyathea  dealbata  „        capensis 

„      species    (Nouvelle  „        Williamsi 

„       Zelande) 


Cyathea  Dregei.  Kze. 

„      Cunninghami.  Hook.  fil. 
Chnoophora  elegans.  Hort. 
Alsophila  australis.  Rob.  Br. 
Cibotium  regale.  Moore 
Alsophila  denticulata.  Eeich.  fil. 


Tree  Pern,  remarkable  for  beauty — M.  Vanden  Wouwer,  Antwerp. 
Tree  Fern,  remarkable  for  fine  development — M.  de  Ghellinok  de 
Walle. 

Forty  Tree  and  other  Ferns — M.  do  Ghellinok  de  Walle,  for 
Alsophila  australis  Cyathea  dealbata 

,,    -,  excelsa  ,,      medullaria 

„        coutaminaus  Cibotium  Barometz 

„        infesta  „         Culcitum 

„        Van  Geerti  „         prinoepa 

„         australis  var.  „  regale 

Adiantum  cuneatum  ,,  Sohiedei 

„         macrophyllum  „  speotabile 

„        Farleyense  Davallia  hemiptera 

,,         conoinnum  leetum  Lomaria  zamioides 

„        trapeziforme  Angiopteris  pruinosa 

Aaplenium  odontites  „  maorophylla 

,,         Fabianum  Platycerium  alcioorne  majus 

,,        diversifolium  Polysticum  species 

„         Bellangeri  Pteris  prolitera 

,,         Nidua  avis  „      quadricolor 

Aspidium  spe.  nov.  „      scaberula 

Balantium  antarctioum  Gymnogramma  Lauoheana 

Dioksonia  squarrosa  gigantea 

Didymoglossum  orinitum  Polypodium  aureum 

Cyathea  Beyrichiana 

Forty  Ferns  (various) —The  Count  Kerchove  de  Deuterghem. 
Twenty  Ferns  (various) — Messrs.  Wyekaert,  Ghent. 
Three  new  Perns— Mr.  W.  Bull,  for 
Lastrea  aristata  variegata  Pteria  splendida. 

Cyathea  Imryana 

Adiantum — The  Count  de  Kerchove  de  Deuterghem. 
Twelve  Ferns  with  translucid  leaves — M.  Louis  Desmet. 
Fifty  Hardy  Perns — M.  Louis  Desmet 

Seventy-five  bulbous  plants  in  flower — M.  Vauderlinden,  Antwerp 
Twelve  Lilies  in  flower — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
Six  Lilium  auratum  in  flower — M.  J.  Nuytens-Verschaffelt. 
Six  Tropseolums  in  flower — M.  L.  Desmet. 
One  Hundred  and  fifty  Hyacinths  in  fiower— M.  L.  Van  Houtte. 
One  Hundred  Hyacinths  in  flower — M.  L.  Van  Houtte. 
One  Hundred  Tulips  in  flower — Messrs.  Sohertzer  &  Son,  Haa 
Thirty  Echeverias— M.  Albert  Vanden  Wouwer,  Antwerp,  for 
Eoheveria  agavioides  Eoheveria  imbricatissima 

,1         argentea  (pulverulenta)  „         Punoki 

,,         calif  ornica  ,,         securifera 

,,         farinosa  ,,         candicans 

„         De  Smetiana  „         carinata 

„         globosa  oristata  „  „  ^      gandavensis 

,,  ,,      extensa  „         hybrida 

„         mirabilis  „         blanda 

„         paohyphylloides  „         undulata 

,,         rosseformis  „         agavioides  rubella 

„  BOaphylla  ,,  metalUca  grandis 

„         Soheideokeri 
„         ccesia 
„  spathulata 

„         imbricata 
Twenty-five  Euphorbia — M.  Louia  Desmet,  Ghent,  for 
Euphorbia  abyssinioa  Euphorbia  havauensis  oristata 

„  articulata  ,,  nereifolia  oristata 

„  bupleurifolia  „  hystrix 

„  canariensis  „  „       viridis 

„         Caput  MedussB  „         irregularis 

„         bupleurifolia  foemina  „         meloformis 

,,         oereiformis  „         odorata 

„         coerulesoens  „         ofSoinalis 

„         colubrina  „         Kiohardi 

,,  Commelyni  „         stapeliformis 

,,         erosa  „         Pescatorei 


cristata 
pumila 
misteoa 


I  major  „ 

„         grandioornis 

Twenty.five  Cacti — M.  Louis  Desmet,  for 

Mamillaria  cornifera  Eohinooaotus  ingens 

„         elongata  Leopoldi  bioolor 

,,  longimamma  „  tulensis 

,,         nivea  oristata  „  undulatus 

,,         pyonacantha  Eohinopsis  formosa  spinosa 
„         Sohiedeana  „         Zucoariniana  cristata 

„         spinosissima  Pilooereus  Dautwitzi 
„         subcolonata  „         Haageanus  (lanatus) 

Eohinooaotus  concinnus  ,,         senilis 

„  corniger  flavispinus       Echinocereus  peotinatus  cristatus 

„  crispatus  Cereus  Dumortieri 

„  denudatus  Opuntia  cyUndrica  cristata 

„  eleotraoanthus 
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Fifty  Cacti — M.  Louis  Desmet,  for 


MamiUaria  cirrbifera 
„         Galeottiana 
„  cirrbifera  longispina 

„  conopsea 

„  crucigera 

„  elephantideng 

„  Hermentiana 

,,  hystrix 

„         nivea 

,,         Odieriana  rufispina 
„  polyedra 

,,         pyonacantha 
„         Scolymoides 
Melocactus  coronatus 

),  pyramidalia 

Malacocarpus  corynodea 
Echinocactus  acifer 

,,  acutissimug 

n  Cachetianug 

„  corniger 

,,  ,,         flavispinua 

,,  crispatug 

„  denudatug 

„  electracantbug 

„  gibbosug 


Ecbinocactug  gilvug 

,,  gladiatus 

„  bexjedrophoruB 

„  lancifer 

„  leucantbns 

„  lopbotbele 

,,  longibamatug 

„  mammulosus 

„  Mirbeli 

„  Leopoldi 

„  J,  albispinus 

„  ,,  bicolor 

Leuchtenbergia  princepg 
Ecbinopsig  formosa  spinosa 

„  Pentlandi  longispina 

„  ,,  tricolor 

PilocereuB  fossulatug 

,,  HouUetianus  glaucescens 

senilis 
Ecbinocereus  acifer 

„  candicans 

Cereug  ccorulescens 
Ecbinocereug  Kransei 
Cereua  peruvianus  cristatus 
Ecbinocactus  coDtonogonus 


Twenty  Alocasiae,  Amorpbopballas,  ColocaBias,  and  Dieffenbacbias 
— M.  Louia  Van  Houtte,  for 


Alocasia  gigantea 

„       Lowi 

„       macrorrbiza  fol.  var. 

„       metallica 

„       Sedeni 

,1       Veitobi 

jt       zebrina 
Amorpbopballus  cornutus 
„  Uivieri 

J,  simlensis 


Colocasia  esculenta 

„        belleborifolia 

„         Mafaifa 

„         violacca 

Dieffenbacbia  Baraquin 

„  Bowman' 

„  Imperial; 


nobilia 
latimaculata 
nobilis 


Thi 
Calad 


ty  Caladiums — M.  Lonis  Van  Ilontte,  for 

um  Ad.  Adam  Caladinm  Marebandi 


Calad 


Alfred  Bleu 

argy  rites 

Beetboveu 

Bellini 

Brongniarti 

Cbantini 

Dr.  Boisdnval 

Dr.  Lindley 

Duo  de  Cleveland 

Dochartre 

HouUetti 

Laingi 

Leplay 

Madame  Alfred  Mama 


Max  Koll 


mirabile  (bleu) 

M.  Dombrain 

Paillet 

Pojcile 

Prince  Albert  Edward 

quadricolor 

Keine  Victoria 

Kicci 

Bplendidum  (bleu) 

triomphe  del'expoaition 

Velleda 

Veracbaffelti 


Twenty  Caladiums — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  for 


um  Adolpbe  Andrienx 
Alfred  Bleu 
Barral 
Beetboven 
Due  de  Eatibor 
E.  G.  Henderson 
Enkei 
gigantenm 
Herold 
Houlletti 


Caladinm  Imperatrice  Eugenie 

„  Leopoldi 

„  Madame  Hannebelle 

,,  Meyerbeer 

„  Prince  Albert  Edward 

,,  quadricolor 

,,  Kossini 

,,  Rouillard 

,,  splendidnm 

„  Wighti 


Twenty.five  Marantas — M.  Louis  Van  Hontte,  for 


Maranta  argyrasa 
„         coriifolia 


fasoiata 

iluatria 

Kummeriana 

Lindeni 

Luciani 

Makoyana 

Maasangeana 

Mazeli 

iriedio-picta      " 

OpptnbeimiaEa 

purphyrocaulis 


Maranta  Porteana 
,,         rosecpiota 
,,         smaragdica 
„         stanrantba  amabilia 
,,         Van  Houttei  (ornata 

pieta) 
,,         variegata 
„         Veitchi 
,,         virginalis 
11  ii         major 

Wagiieri 
,,         Walliai  discolor 
,,         zebrina 


Ten  Marantas — M.  Florent  Pauwels,  Antwerp,  for 

Maranta  virginalis  Maranta  amabilia 


illuatria 

faaciata 

zebrina 

Porteana 

ornata  piota 

Van  den  Hecki 

Makoyana 


Walliai 
roaea  picta 
splendida 
setosa 
princeps 
Baraquiniana 


Twenty.five  Bromeliads — M.  A.  Vanden  Wouwer,  Antwerp,  tor 


Distiacantbus  scarlatinug 
Guxraaunia  fragrans 
,,  graudis 

Tillandsia  glaucopbylla 
„  staticetiora     • 

Zabni 
„         juncea 


/Ecbmea  Maritc-RegniaB 
Ananassa  piuangensis  fol.  var. 
Encbolirion  corallinum 
,,  Saundersi 

„  Joughi 

TiUandsia  argentea 
„  Lindeni 

,,         musaica  (Massangei) 
,,  sanguinolenta 

Anoplopbytum  RoUissoni 
Vriesia  Malzinei 
Tillandsia  streptopbylla 
„  guttata 

Ten  Bromeliads — M.  A.  Troffant,  Versailles,  for 

Vriesia  Glazouiana  Hechtia  carnea 

jjichmea  densiflora  ,,        pitoairniaefolia 

Greigia  sphacelata  Ecbmea  spectabilis 

Bromelia  Binoti  Distiacantbus  basilateralis 

,,         Species  of  Paraguay  Bromelia  latifolia 
Tbirty  Begonias — M.  C.  Mees,  Ghent,  for 

Begonia  laciniata  bicolor  Begonia  gandavensis 


Hoplopbytum  giganteutn 
Vriesia  Glaziouana  (Regina) 

„        Hillegeeriana 
Ronnbergia  Morreniana 


diamant 

Comte  Alf.  de  Limmingbe 

alveata 

Griffitbi 

Queen  Victoria 

niirauda 

Mad.  Stuart 

,,     Sarrazin 
gi-audig 

Frau  Prof.  Eook 
millia 

Ilex  Leopardinua 
Blinsifolia 
J.  J.  De  Beucker 


Annica 

Helena 

Secretaire  Kegeljan 

albo  ooccinea 

Acte 

Hildegarde 

Rex  Leopardina 

Rex 

Dedalea 

Pernand  D'wana 

Dr.  Regel 

Princess  Cbarlotte 

Manoel  de  Silva  Bruaoby 

Ad.  Polak 


Fifteen  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  flower — Messrs.  Blanquaert  & 
C.  Vermeire,  Ghent,  for 


Begonia  Adriai 
„        bella 


Benoit 


carminator 
boliviensis 
Comte  de  Flandre 
etiole  polaire 
Mad.  de  Beukelaere 
,,     Germ 


Begonia  Mad.  Rodigas 
Minerva 
miranda 

Monsieur  d'Offoy 
Pearcei 
rose  d'amour 
rnbia 


Maranta  remarkable   by  its  culture — M.    A.  Dalliere,   Ghent,  tor 
Maranta  Massangeana. 


Twelve  Crotons — M.  Ad.  d'Haene,  Ghent,  for 
Croton  Audreauum  Croton  interrnptnra 

„       auouboefolium  „       irregnlare 

,,       fasoiatum  ,,       undulatum 

,,       grande  ,,       variegatum 

„       Hillianum  „       Veitchi 

,,       Hookerianum  ,,       Weiamanni 

Eight  Crotons — M.  Ad.  d'Haene,  for 
Croton  cornutum  Croton  maximum 

,,       fuoatum  ,,       nndulatum 

,,       Cooperi  „       variegatum 

,,       interruptnm  „       Veitchi 

Croton  remarkable  by  its  cultnre — M.  Aug.  Van  Geert,  Ghent,  for 
Croton  angnstifolinm. 

Seventy-five  Amaryllids  (amatenrs)  in  flower — Count  de  Kerchove 
de  Deuterghem. 

Seventy.five   Amaryllids    (nurserymen)    in    flower — M.    L.    Van 
Houtte. 

Forty   Amaryllids   (amateura)  in  flower — M.    G.  d'Hooghe,  Loo- 
chriati. 

Amaryllia   (a  seedling)  in  flower,  not  exhibited  before — M.  Louis 
Van  Houtte. 

Azalea  iadica  (a  seedling),  not  shown  before  at  the  axhibitionaof  the 
Society — M.  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
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New  variety  of  grafted  Aialea  in  flower — M.  D.  Vervaene,  Ghent, 
for  Azalea  indioa  La  Favorite. 

Azalea,  single  specimen — M.  Jean  Vervaene,  for  Azalea  indioa 
Totteriana. 

Forty  Camellias  (nurserymen)  in  flower— M.  Jacques  Van  Book, 
haute,  Ledeberg,  for 


Camellia  Augusta  Delfosse 

„  Lavinia  Maggi 

„  alba  plena 

,,  il  22  marzo 

,,  Comte  de  Gomer 

,,  Leeana  snperba 

,,  Valtevareda 

,,  Prince  Albert 

,,  Princess  Clotilda 

,,  fimbriata 

,,  Polydore 

,,  Mazuchelli 

,,  Leon  Lognay 

„  Beine  des  Beiges 

,,  Madonna 

„  Leopold  I. 

,,  Countess  of  Orkney 


Camellia  Bubens 

„         Napoleon  IIL 
,,         Madame  de  StrekalofE 
„         Victoria  magnosa 
,,        rubescens 
,,         Triompho  di  Loddi 
,,         de  la  Beine 
,,         do  la  Beine  (bicolor) 
,,         tricolor  nova 
,,         Beine  Marie  Henriette 
„         Aagustina  superba 
,,         Dyonisia  Poniatowski 
„         Marie  Tberfese 
,,         Madame  de  Sevigne 
„         General  Drouot 
,,         maculata  perf  ecta 
„         Comte  de  Paris 
,,         Giardino  Franchetti 
,,         bella  Bomana  ,,         Lucullus 

,,         Mathotiana  alba  „         Faustina 

New    variety  of   grafted  Camellia  in  flower— M.  J.   Linden,  for 
Camellia  Madame  Linden. 

Camellia,  remarkable  for  good  culture  and  abundance  of  bloom — 
M.  L.  Eeokhaute,  Denis- Westrem,  for  Camellia  Mrs.  Abby  Wilder. 

Ten  Himalayan  Bhododendrons  in  flower — M.  L.  Desmet,  for 
Bhododendron  Gibsoni  Bhododendron  Sesterianum 

,,  Edgworthi  ,,  oiliatum 

„  Maddeni  ,,  calophyllum 

„  Countess   of    Had.  ,,  Princess  Alice 

dington  ,,  javanicum 

,,  multiflorum 

Fifty  Bhododendrons  (nurserymen)  in  flower — Madame  Ve.  Helle- 
buyk  &  Son,  Gentbrugge,  for 
Bhod,  concessum  (Byls)  Bhod.  Leopold  II. 


Duo  de  Brabant  (Vervaene) 

Auguste  Van  Geert 

Prince  Eugfene 

Madame  Cannart  d'Hamale 

Minnie 

Alaric 

John  Waterer 

Vesuvius 

Jago  (Noblo) 

Bouquet  de  Flore 

Stanfordianum 

Prince  Camilla  de  Bohan 

Everestianum 

pardoloton 

Joseph  Whitworth 

VerschafEelti 

album  novum 

Stella  (Waterer) 

Surprise  (J.  Waterer) 

Amilcar 

Broughtoni 

Lady  Emily  Peel 

The  Maroon 

Comte  de  Gomer 


Madame  Wagner 

Bouqnet  Boyal 

Leopard 

nigresoens 

Sir  Thomas  Sebright 

Mrs.  Heneage 

Caractacus 

Tamerlan 

Purity 

Due  Adolphe  de  Nassau 

The  Warrior 


Mrs.  John  Waterer 

Mrs.  John  Glutton 

George  Cunningham 

Michael  Waterer 

Oberon 

Joseph  Vervaene 

roaeum  egregium 

Gloire  de  Belle  Vue 

Mrs.  John  Penn 

The  Queen 

Evelyn 

William  Downing 


Twenty  Bhododendrons,  in  flower  (out) — M.  de  Coninck,  Ghent,  for 


Bhod.  Archiduc  Etienne 
Gloire  de  Belle  Vue 
Princesse  Amelia 
Everestianum 
Lady  Armstrong 
Madame  Wagner 
Mistress  B.  S.  Holford 
The  Warrior 
Leopold  II. 
John  Waterer 


Bhod.  Eienzi 
Baphael 

Prince  Camille  de  Bohan 
Vesuvius 
Cyanoidea 
Cynthia 

President  Jules  Hye 
Minnie 
Jago 
Joseph  Whitworth 


Six  new  Bhododendrons  in  flower — M.  L.  Van  Houtta,  for 
Rhod.  Annie  Newett  Bhod.  M.  Joseph  Shuttleworth 

„      Madame  Gustave  Guilmot         ,,      parvifolium 
„      Mdlle.  Bertha  Froebel  „      William  Austin 

Bhododendron    (seedling)  not   before  exhibited  at  the  Society's 


exhibitions— M.   Louis  Van  Houtte,   for  Bhododendron   Comte  de 
T'Serclaas. 

Bhododendron,  remarkable  for  good  culture  and  profusion  of  bloom 
— M.  Nuytens-Versohaffelt. 

Twenty -five  Lyoopods— Count  de  Kerchove  de  Dauterghem. 

Ten  Gyueriuma — M.  Louis  Desmet. 

Thirty  Araliaa  and  Bhopalas— M.  Dom.  Vervaene,  sen. 

Twenty  specimen  ornamental  plants  (nuraerymen) — M.  d  Haene. 

Ten  specimen  ornamental  plants  (nurserymen)— M.  Ad.  d'Haene. 

Thirty  Aroids— M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle. 

Thirty  DracEenas,  remarkable  for  good  culture,  beauty,  and  novelty 
— Mr.  Wills,  South  Kensington. 

Six  DracEenas,  not  yot  in  commerce — Mr.  J.  Wills. 

Three  Dracaenas,  remarkable  for  good  culture  and  beauty— Mr. 
Wills. 

Twenty.five  greenhouse  plants  with  variegated,  marbled,  striated 
or  coloured  foliage — M.  L.  Eeokhaute. 

Hardy   evergreen   shrubs  with   variegated,  marbled,  striated,  or 
coloured  leaves — M.  Louis  Desmet. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  with  variegated,  marbled,  striated,  or  coloured 
leaves — Messrs.  Vandermeersoh. 

Twenty  Acer  palatum — M.  Louis  Desmet. 

Fifty  Azaleas  in  flower — M.  de  Ghellinck  de  Walle. 

Forty  Azaleas  (amateurs)  in  flower— M.  de  Ghellinck  da  Walle. 

Forty  Azaleas  (nurserymen)  in  flower — M.  Jean  Vervaene. 

Six  new  Azaleas  in  flower— M.  Ed.  Vandercruyasen,  for 
Azalea  indioa  Hecos  de  Flandre        Azalea  indica  la  Pucelle  de  Gand 

„  „       Charles  Turner  „  „       Comte  de  Chambord 

„  „       le  Vengeur  „  „       Jnles  Verne 

Twenty.five    Camellias    (amateurs)    in    flower  — M.    Beaucarne, 
Benaeme. 

Twenty.five  Camellias  (nurserymen)  in  flower— M.  J.  De  Coster, 
Melle. 

Sis  new  Camellias  in  flower — M.  L.  Van  Houtte,  for 
Camellia  Andrea  Spinola  Camellia  Pallazo  Tnrsi  _ 

„         Capitolina  Odero  „         Santa  Maria  dei  Piori 

„        Madame  Aime  Van  Lan.  „         Scherzo  della  Regina 

genhove 

Twenty-five  Euonymus— M.  L.  Desmet. 

Eight  climbing  plants  in  flower — M.  Nuytens-Verachafielt. 

Six  Hydrangeas  in  flower — M.  S.  Desmet. 

Thirty  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants  in  flower— Messrs.  RoUisson 
&  Sons,  Tooting. 

Two  variegated  Yuccas,   remarkable   for   good    culture  and  flne 
development — Mr.  Wills,  South  Kensington. 

Twenty.five  Cyclamens  in  flower — M.  Spaa,  Ghent. 

Seventy-five  plants  in  or  out  of  flower — M.  L.  Van  Houtte. 

Fifty  plants  in   flower,  comprising    at   least   twenty    kinds— M. 
Desmet. Duvivier. 

Seventy.five  plants  in  flower,  comprising  at  least  twelve  kinds 
Messrs.  Wyckaert. 

Twenty  hardy  plants  in  flower — M.  L.  Desmet. 

Thirty  hardy  Azaleas  in  flower,  others  than  Azalea  Mollis 
Deamet. 

Six  climbing  Boaes  in  flower — M.  Nuytens-VerschafEelt. 

Forty  Boses  in  flower — Messrs.  Wyckaert,  Ghent,  for 
AlexandriniBaohemeteff  Aimee  Vibert 

La  Beine  Paxton 

Baronne  Prevost  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Louise  Odier  Mareohal  Niel 

Louis  Bonaparte  Beine  des  Violettes 

Alcindor  Prans  Arago 

Paul  Neron  Madame  Gnillot  de  Mont  Foret 

Hermosa  General  Jacqueminot 

General  Barral  Triomphe  de  I'Exposition 

Jean  Bart  Eugene  Appert 

Jacques  Lafitte  Archimede 

Enfant  de  France  Jules  Margottin 

Pie  IX.  Alfred  de  Roagamont 

Dii  Boi  Madame  Lacharme 

Twenty  Boses  in  flower — Messrs.  Wyckaert,  for 
Alexandrini  Bachemeteff  General  Barral 

Baronne  Prevost  Paxton 

Louiae  Odier  Jacques  Lafitte 

General  Jacqueminot  Dn  Boi 

Paul  Neron  Aimee  Vibert 

Jean  Bart  Beine  des  Violettes 

Hermosa  Nephetos 

Gloire  de  Dijon  Enfant  de  Prance 
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Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  plants ;  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  a  similar 
collection  ;  to  M.  Vervaene,  sen.,  for  a  collection  of  Azaleas ;  to 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  for  Hyacinths  and  Cyclamens  ;  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  for  Cyclamens ;  to  M.,  Van  Hontte,  for  new  Bertolonias  ; 
to  M.  Banmann,  for  Araucarias ;  to  M.  Schwartz,  Lyons,  for  a  new 
Eose  ;  to  the  School  of  Horticnltnre  of  Vilvorde,  for  various  plants ; 
to  M.  Vanderzsvalm,  for  Hepaticas ;  to  JI.  Van  Hoeoke-Peetera,  for 
a  grotto ;  to  M.  Spilthoorn,  for  various  objects ;  to  M.  Leopold  Haeck, 
Destelbergen,  for  tressela  for  movable  steps ;  and  to  M.  Ferd.  Rowan, 
for  garden  railing. 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

April  2. 
Plants  were  shown  much  more  plentifully  on  this  occasion  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  severe  weather  which  has 
lately  prevailed,  and  that  most  of  the  London  nurserymen  have  many 
of  their  newest  and  best  plants  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition.  The  more 
prominent  features  of  the  show  were  long  banks  of  pot  Roses  and 
choice  Orchids  and  Amaryllids  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sods,  and  fine, 
foliaged  plants,  Amaryllids,  and  Orchids  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Amaryllis  Crimson  Banner  (Little). — A  medium.sized  flower 
of  good  form  and  substance,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  scarcely 
any  green  being  visible  even  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Apparently 
one  of  the  best  seedling  Amaryllises  which  has  been  raised  for 
some  time. 

Primrose  Prince  Charming  (Dean).— A  large-flowered  hybrid 
variety  having  a  golden  eye,  the  petals  being  systematically  striped 
with  white  and  magenta. 

A  botanical  commendation  was  awarded  to  Masdevallia  radiosa 
(Williams),  a  curiously.flowered  variety,  somewhat  resembling  M. 
Chimaara,  but  much  lighter  in  colour,  and  rather  smaller. 

Orchids. — These  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and 
Mr.  Philbrick.  The  most  noteworthy  plants  in  the  former  collection 
were  specimens  of  Odontoglosaum  cirrhosnm,  furnished  with  magni. 
Scent  branching  flower-spikea  literally  covered  with  beautifully, 
spotted,  sweetly-scented  blossoms ;  and  Dendrobium  Devonianum, 
bearing  between  twenty  and  thirty  pseudo.bulbs,  beset  with  delicately, 
coloured,  imbricated  flowers.  Associated  with  these  were  also  an 
unnsnally  large-flowered  variety  of  the  golden  Onoidinm  Marshalli. 
anum,  beautifully.flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D. 
orassinode  Barberianum,  Oncidium  ooncolor  (conspicuous  on  account 
oE  its  lemon -coloured  blossoms),  and  a  well-established  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  ohrysotoxum  bore  numerous  fine,  massive,  drooping 
clusters  of  rich  golden  blossoms.  Odontoglossnm  Roezli  and  its  white 
variety  were  also  shown,  and  were  much  admired,  on  account  of 
their  abundance  of  bloom.  Cypripediums,  too,  were  well  represented. 
This  group,  which  was  originally  intended  for  Belgium,  but  kept  back 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  weather,  was  one  of  the  most  effec. 
tive  which  has  been  shown  at  South  Kensington  for  some  time  past. 
It  contained,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  specimens  of 
the  following,  viz.,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  album,  and  Cambridge, 
anum ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  its  white  variety ;  Masdevallia  Lin. 
deni,  Veitchiana,  and  ignea;  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majns,  luteo 
purpureum,  praenitens,  glorioaum,  cordatnm,  Cervanteai,  Halli, 
triumphans,  and  rosenm  ;  Stenia  fimbriata ;  Lrelia  Pilcheriana ;  Ada 
aurantiaca ;  Oncidium  Forbesi,  sarcodes,  fuscatam,  and  leucochilum  ; 
Vanda  cristata,  suavis,  Meleagris,  and  tricolor ;  Bollea  Lalindei ; 
Dendrobium  macrophyllum  gigantenm ;  Aerides  Fieldingi ;  Cym. 
bidium  eburnenm  ;  and  Phalasaopsis  Schilleriana.  In  Mr.  Philbrick's 
group  were  well-flowered  examples  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum, 
gloriosum,  cirrhosum,  and  Pescatorei.  0.  Alexandra3  was  remark, 
able  for  the  wealth  of  crisp  waxy  blossoms  which  it  bore,  and  an  excel, 
lent  plant  of  Cattleya  citrina,  bearing  nearly  a  dozen  large  golden 
blossoms,  rendered  the  group  very  attractive. 

Roses. — These  were  represented  by  a  large  group  of  well. grown, 
bealthy  plants  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  foliage  was  green 
and  fresh,  and  the  blossoms  strikingly  beautiful.  Amongst  the  best 
varieties  were  noticeable  the  pure  white  Coquette  dea  Blanches,  the 
scarlet  Paul  Verdier,  and  an  elegant  plant  of  Madame' Lacharme, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  partly  expanded,  delicate  blossoms.  Well, 
formed  blooms  of  the  bright  crimson  Pierre  Netting  and  of  Richard 
Wallace  were  also  observable. 

Amaryllids. — For  the  prizes  oifered  by  an  amateur  for  seedling 
Amaryllids,  light  and  dark  varieties,  there  were  several  exhibitors. 
From  light-coloured  varieties  the  prizes  were  withheld,  the  kinds 
shown  not  being  considered  sufficiently  in  advance  of  sorts  already 
in  cultivation.    The  dark  varieties  were  much  better.     Mr.  Little, 


Hillingdon  Place,  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  kind  named  Crimson 
Banner,  already  described.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  for  a  very  large  scarlet-flowered  variety  named  Dr. 
Hogg.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  also  showed 
attractive  groups  of  Amaryllids.  In  the  former  collection  the  best 
kinds  were — Clio,  a  large,  crimson. flowered  variety,  with  broad, 
recurved  petals  of  great  substance;  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  a  well, 
formed,  maroon-scarlet  flower,  well  worth  culture ;  Mrs.  Speed,  a 
free-flowering  kind,  with  medium-sized  blossoms,  the  ground  colour'" 
of  which  is  white,  conspicuously  striped  with  salmon-scarlet.  In 
Mr.  Williams'  group  were  plants  of  the  beautiful  white-flowered 
virginalis,  the  elegantly. striped  A.  Alexandrse,  the  dark  maroon, 
purple  Ackermanni  purpurea,  and  other  valuable  kinds. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  contributed  a 
group  of  Palms,  Perns,  and  Dracaenas,  intermixed  with  which  were 
several  finely-flowered  Orchids,  including  a  brightly -flowered  variety 
of  Masdevallia  Lindeni ;  and  a  plant  of  Crinum  ornatum,  furnished 
with  a  stout  flower,  spike,  was  surmounted  by  nearly  a  dozen 
large,  delicate  flowers  and  buds.  The  same  group  likewise  con. 
tained  a  healthy  plant  ,of  Illioium  religiosum,  furnished  with  waxy 
flowers  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Chimonanthns  fragrans.  Mr. 
Aldous,  of  South  Kensington,  again  showed  an  effective  group  of 
decorative  plants,  consisting  of  dwarf  bushy  specimens  of  Azaleas, 
show  Pelargoniums,  Hydrangeas,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Fuchsias. 
Mr.  James  Lovesley,  Spring  Grove  Lodge,  Isleworth,  sent  a  group  of 
exceedingly  dwarf  Cinerarias  with  rich  and  variously. coloured  bios, 
soms.  Where  small  plants  are  required  for  vases  or  for  room  decora 
tion  this  strain  of  Cinerarias  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  contributed  a  good  group  of  Cyclamens  and 
Polyanthuses.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  exhibited  a  collection  of  new 
Hyacinths,  and  Mr.  Laing  again  showed  an  example  of  Oaladium  La 
Perle  du  Bresil.  Sir  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  Crinum 
campanulatum,  sometimes  called  C.  riparium  or  0.  aquatioum. 
Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulham,  furnished  an  attractive  group  of 
Palms,  Cycads,  and  Aralias,  intermixed  with  Azaleas,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  other  flowering  plants.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent 
boxfuls  of  out  flowers  of  Pelargoniums,  which  attracted  much  atten. 
tion.  Amongst  them  were  the  salmon,  white,  and  striped  varieties  of 
Vesuvius,  and  other  brilliant  and  variously. coloured  flowers.  Amongst 
these  the  most  attractive  were  Circulctor,  dark  crimson  suffused  with 
rose ;  Louisa,  a  distinct  rose-coloured  kind ;  and  Auone,  one  of  the 
largest  and  brightest  scarlets,  measuring  across  the  petals  nearly  2J 
in.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  a  panful  of  seedling  Alpine  Primulas  of 
the  intermedia  section.  The  foliage  resembled  very  closely  that  of 
the  Alpine  Auriculas,  and  the  blossoms  were  rich  and  varied  in 
colour.  The  same  exhibitor  also  showed  a  self  Polyanthus,  bearing 
large  trusses  of  yellow  blossoms  set  on  long,  stout  footstalks.  Mr. 
William  Chitty,  Stamford  Hill,  contributed  a  basket  of  pot  plants  of 
Narcissus  juncifolius;  each  pot  (6  in.)  contained  nearly  twenty  bios, 
soms,  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of  graceful  leaves.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden  furnished  a  group  of  Daffodils,  consisting  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  varieties,  among  which  were  many  choice  and  valu. 
able  kinds.  Mr.  0.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleary,  sent  cut 
blooms  of  Crinum  pedunculatum,  large,  white,  and  waxy,  and  con. 
epicuously  striped  down  the  centre  with  rosy-purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. — A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  McLean,  The  Gardens,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  for  a  collection 
of  variegated  Kales,  the  colours  of  which  were  rich  and  well  varied. 
Mr.  Joshua  Atkins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay,  sent  three 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  in  excellent  condition  j  and 
examples  of  a  white  Seakale  came  from  the  Society's  gardens,  at 
Chiswick.     A  good  dish  of  Apples  was  also  shown. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  announce,  with  much  regret,  the  death  of  Charles  George 
Turner,  the  youngest  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and 
a  youth  of  much  promise.  After  an  education  at  a  good  school,  he  selected 
medicine  as  his  profession,  and  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
to  graduate  in  the  usual  way.  He  passed  his  preliminary  examination  on 
every  subject  immediately  on  his  presenting  himself,  and  wag  preparing 
for  his  professional  examinations  when  he  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen. 

Thomas  Johnson,  who  had  been  gardener  to  Colonel  Battersby,  County 
Meath,  for  the  long  period  of  sixty  years,  died  lately  at  the  age  of  106. 
He  retained  all  his  faculties  to  the  last.  Longevity  in  his  case  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary,  for  his  father,  it  is  said,  died  at  a  still  riper  age, 
namely,   115  years. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Michel- Charles  Durieu  de  Maissonneuve, 
on  February  20,  aged  eighty-two.  He  was  honorary  director  of  the 
Gardens  of  Bordeaux.  As  member  of  the  Scientific  Commission  of 
Algeria,  he  was  known  to  botanists  for  his  researches  in  the  flora  of  that 
country. 
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BATTTBDA'S',    AFB.II1    13,    1S78. 


■'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  Abt  iiselp  13  Natuee." — Shakespeare. 


MT  WILD  aAEDEN. 
Tjiis  being  introduced,  as  it  now  is,  in  many  places  as  a  part 
or  branch  of  gardening,  I  have  thought  that  a  few  remarks  in 
reference  thereto  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your 
readers.  It  is  now  some  seven  years  since  we  commenced  our 
wild  garden  here.  Its  size  is  8  acres,  and  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  It  was  formerly  full  of  underwood,  but  this  was 
all  grubbed  up  many  years  ago  and  planted  with  Laurels, 
large  Tews,  and  other  shrubs,  which  now  have  grown  to  such 
a  size  as  to  quite  hide  its  square  form.  It  contains  some  very 
fine  old  trees,  such  as  Sycamore,  Lime,  and  Silver  Fir;  one  of 
the  latter,  mentioned  by  Loudon,  in  his  "  Arboretum  Britan- 
nioum,"  has  been  a  landmark  for  many  years.  It  also  contains 
some  Oaks,  but  these  have  been  more  recently  planted.  Such 
trees  are  very  essential  to  give  shade  to  such  plants  as  require 
it.  Cryptomeria  and  Sequoia  are  quite  at  home  here,  and 
beautifully  clothed  with  branches  from  top  to  bottom  ;  their 
heights  are  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  and  upwards.  The  common 
Laurel,  another  fine  object  here,  grows  to  a  great  height  and 
size,  and  when  singled  out  as  specimens  there  are  few  ever- 
greens that  excel  it;  and  as  standards  in  the  Orange  tree  style, 
it  is  particularly  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  Laurel  is  a 
plant  too  often  subjected  to  ill-usage.  After  flowering  it 
should  be  cut  back  with  a  knife,  to  encourage  it  to  make 
flowering  wood  for  the  following  year.  The  beauty  of  the 
wild  garden  is  greatly  enhanced  by  having  flowering  shrubs 
to  skirt  the  Laurels,  such  as  Ootoneaster  Simmoudsi.  This 
should  be  cut  back  a  little  every  year,  where  there  are  any 
gross-growing  branches,  in  order  to  make  it  bushy,  other- 
wise it  gets  naked  and  unsightly.  The  Deutzias  also  make 
good  wild  garden  plants,  and  so  do  Euonymus  europEeus,  with 
its  red  berries,  and  the  varieties  of  Ribes  and  Guelder  Hose. 
This  last,  when  planted  close  to  the  Laurels,  gets  surrounded 
by  them  in  a  year  or  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  just  show  the 
top  with  its  beautiful  white  blossoms,  setoff  to  advantage  over 
the  greeu  leaves  of  the  Laurel.  Laburnums  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  as  should  also  Lilacs  and  some  of  the  Spirasas. 
S.  arisefolia  makes  a  good  plant  for  the  wild  garden,  as  do  also 
Weigelas,  some  of  the  newer  sorts  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 
The  double  Bird  Cherry  should  on  no  account  be  omitted,  nor 
Mains  floribuuda,  which  is  most  attractive,  and  a  shrub  which 
one  never  tires  of  admiring.  Mahonias,  too,  come  in  very 
well  clustered  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  Laurels.  There 
are  some  new  sorts  of  Laurels  (JeHreyi  and  rotundifolia,  for 
instance)  which  have  very  beautiful  leaves;  indeed,  from  seed, 
many  varieties,  with  different  kinds  of  leaves,  might  be  pro- 
duced. About  ten  years  ago  we  raised  some  from  seed,  and 
amongst  the  seedlings  scarcely  two  are  alike ;  some  are  much 
longer  in  the  leaf  than  the  common  one.  Again,  the  Traveller's 
Joy  has  a  pretty  effect,  covering  parts  of  bushes,  and  also  the 
wild  Honeysuckle ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  beaiTty  of  the  latter 
when  once  established  amongst  rambling  bushes,  Briers,  or 
Thorns. 

Our  wild  garden  is  not  in  finely-rounded  curves,  circles, 
and  squares,  but  quite  the  reverse.  In  making  a  wild 
garden  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  ;  we 
go  two  spits  deep  and  then  dig  the  bottom,  getting  all  roots 
and  weeds  out.  This  we  do  two  or  three  times  over  during  six 
months,  letting  it  lie  a  month  or  six  weeks  between  each  opera- 
tion, and  if  any  roots  be  left  they  will  be  making  renewed 
efforts  to  grow,  and  are  easily  discovered.  Of  weeds  in  the 
wild  garden  I  may  as  well  state  that  those  which  we  discard 
are  the  common  sorts  of  Thistles,  Nettles,  Goutweed,  Docks, 
and  Dandelions.  Such  work  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  very 
expensive,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  it  is  afterwards  well  repaid,  and  it 
need  not  be  all  done  at  once.  A  piece  or  pieces  may  be  operated 
on  every  year  until  all  is  done  that  requires  it.  Last  year  we 
dug  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre,  and  in  August,  which  is  the 


best  time,  sowed  over  it  Forget-me-not,  Foxglove,  and  other 
sorts  of  wild  flower  seeds.  Now  the  ground  is  quite  carpeted 
with  plants  from  which  we  "  expect  great  things  "  this  season. 
On  other  places  might  be  sown  thinly  dwarf  Grasses — Cyno- 
surus  cristatus,  Festuca  ovina,  and  Poa  nemoralis  rank  amongst 
the  most  useful — and  in  order  to  have  flowering  plants  amongst 
the  Grass,  the  Welsh  Poppy,  Columbines,  Buttercups,  Hare- 
bells, Lady's  Bed-straw,  Linarias,  Meadow  Sweet,  and  others 
may  be  used. 

The  wild  garden  season  begins  with  the  Winter  Aconite  and 
single  Snowdrop.  The  latter  I  gathered  this  year  on  January 
7.  The  Aconite  seeds  freely,  but  the  seed  should  be  looked 
after  early,  as  it  soon  ripens,  and  very  quickly  sheds  itself. 
The  next  bulbous  plant  is  the  Crocus,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
variety,  and  when  distributed  in  large  patches  about  the  wild 
garden  they  are  most  interesting ;  a  little  preparation  of  the 
ground  is,  however,  highly  beneficial.  We  choose  a  piece  of 
ground,  say  one,  two,  or  more  poles  in  extent,  with  an  irregular 
outline,  about  September,  dig  oS  the  top  spit,  and  then  lay  it  on 
the  sides ;  we  then  dig  up  the  bottom  roughly  to  let  the  air 
and  sun  into  it.  At  planting  time  (about  six  weeks  afterwards) 
we  fork  the  bottom  over,  levelling  it ;  then  we  lay  down  a  few 
f-in.  boards  to  stand  on  when  planting,  as  it  is  unadvisable  to 
tread  the  ground  unevenly ;  then  set  the  bulbs  irregularly  all 
over  the  surface,  some  within  1  in.  or  so  apart,  others  6  in.  to 
9  in.,  and  along  with  them  may  also  be  put  some  Lilies  and 
single  Tulips  ;  then  with  the  spade  lay  on  the  top  spit  gently, 
when  the  roots  will  have  a  covering  of  7  in.  or  8  in.  of  soil, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  prolonged  season  of_  flower.  I  hope 
to  send  you  rambling  notes  of  what  we  are  doing  from  time  to 
time  in  our  wild  garden,  which  has  already  proved  a  source  of 
great  beauty  and  interest.  Tewensis. 


FUCHSIAS  ON  WALLS. 
The  Fuchsia  Eiccartoni,  described  and  illustrated  in  The 
Gakden  (see  p.  2b3)  reminds  me  of  two  other  instances  of  its 
remarkable  talent  for  choosing  its  own  place  of  abode :  one, 
where  a  fine  plant  has  located  itself,  at  about  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  on  the  north  side  of  an  old  stone  wall.  This  is  not  a 
seedling,  but  must  have  pushed  its  way  through  some  crevice 
in  the  wall,  and  eventually  taken  root  there,  from  a  large  plant 
which  formerly  covered  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall,  but  which 
was  removed  a  few  years  ago.  This  seems  to  prove  its  liking 
for  shade,  and  certainly  a  more  flourishing  and  flowery  plant 
could  not  be  than  this  self-made  one.  The  other  instance  is  of 
much  older  date,  not  much  less  than  forty  years  ago,  when,  I 
believe,  this  fine  old  Fuchsia  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
to  Ireland  by  one  of  our  family,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  the 
owner  of  Riccarton.  It  may  have  been  the  following  summer 
that  a  seedling  plant  of  it  was  discovered  at  the  top  of  the 
village  church  tovrer,  where  it  grew  afterwards  to  a  sufficient 
size  to  be  plainly  seen  from  our  garden,  which  joined  the 
churchyard.  It  is  refreshing  to  see,  from  time  to  time,  such 
"  honourable  mention  "  made  of  such  valued  old  plants  that 
few  people  now  living  Lave  the  good  taste  and  discernment  to 
preserve  and  cherish.  Among  old  Fuchsias  I  should  like  to 
say  a  good  word  for  F.  globosa,  so  well  suited,  by  its  spreading 
growth  and  hardiness,  for  rockeries  or  rustic  beds,  and  being 
so  easily  pruned  into  shape  without  disfiguring  it,  even  when 
in  full  flower,  which  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the  other 
Fuchsias.  Delgant. 


Raby  Castle  Wallflower. — This  is  the  best  habited  of  all  the 
Wallflowers,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  best  in  colour,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  (at  least  for  market  purposes)  in  favour  of  the  dark 
varieties.  It  ia  nearly  equal  in  colour  to  Cheiranthua  Marshalli,  and 
a  few  plants  of  it  in  early  spring  brightens  up  a  place  wonderfully. 
But  T  am  desirous  of  pointing  out  its  utility  as  a  pot  or  decoratire 
plant.  Sown  now  (March  or  April),  and  when  strong  enough 
planted  out  to  nurse  in  poor  stifE  soil,  stout  dwarf  plants  about  9  in. 
or  1  ft.  high  will  be  the  result.  These  lifted  Jate  in  autumn, 
wintered  in  a  cold  pit,  and  introduced  early  in  spring  to  the  con. 
servatory,  will  yield  a  scent  and  give  a  mass  of  flower  that  will  be 
very  acceptable  so  early  in  the  season.  Everybody  loves  the  soent  of 
a  Wallflower.— Tpos.  Williams,  Ormskirh. 
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NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 
This  is  a  fine  country  for  the  Japan  and  South  American  plants. 
The  winters  are  of  ItaUan  mildness,  and  many  of  our  old 
greenhouse  favourites  remain  in  the  open  ground,  and  bloom 
profusely.  Camellias,  Chorozemas,  and  Azaleas  are  hardy 
shrubs  where  protected  from  the  wind  ;  even  the  Cycas  revoluta 
succeeds  in  a  warm  situation,  and  Phoenix  daotylifera,  Sabal 
Adansoni,  and  Brahea  filamentosa  often  form  conspicuous 
features  in  the  landscape.  Still  glass  is  a  necessity  here,  as 
everywhere,  I  fancy,  for  propagation,  and  for  the  growth  of 
soft-wooded  plants,  Orchids,  winter  flowers,  &c.  Conserva- 
tories are  increasing  amongst  the  classes  who  have  leisure,  and 
a  conservatory  is  always  a  delightful  mirror  in  which  to  study 
a  man's  character.  The  enraptured  owner  may  choose  to  luxu- 
riate in  fruit  out  of  due  season,  or  to  revel  in  masses  of  bloom, 
or  to  fairly  despise  colour,  and  hide  himself  in  leaves,  brilliant 
and  shapely.  Some  unstable  possessors  of  a  few  square  feet  of 
glass  are  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long ;  but  if  there 
is,  to  the  rightly-balanced  mind,  any  pure  delight,  it  is  to  slowly 
obtain  those  permanent  plants  which  will  grow  better  and 
better  for  a  series  of  years,  and  which  everybody  does  not 
have.  I  notice  to-day  that  my  seed-boxes  are  fairly  awake. 
Possibly  the  most  fascinating  moment  to  the  lover  of  flowers 
is  when  some  little  brown  seed  has  set  in  order  her  curious 
underground  palace,  and  got  her  forces  and  economies  fairly 
under  way,  so  that  she  can  come  delightfully  up  through  the 
mould,  and  begin  to  breath  the  upper  air.  I  confess  that  I 
have  a  tender  sympathy  for  every  seedling,  and  love  to  imagine 
how  the  cells  divided,  and  the  germ  increased,  and  to  notice 
how  early  peculiarities  of  form  reveal  themselves.  This  month 
there  is  a  whisper  of  hanging  baskets,  and  I  begin  to  arrange 
them  at  leisure.  The  variety  of  possible  effects  is  most  sur- 
prising. Your  basket  may  be  simple  or  profuse,  modest  or 
gorgeous,  subdued  or  overwhelming.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
select  the  plants  one  wants,  take  them  to  the  potting-bench, 
and  there  group  them  until  the  general  effect  is  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  mingle  too  many  colours  or  styles  of 
foliage  in  the  same  basket.  Choose  one  plant  to  give  the 
impression,  and  let  the  rest  be  subordinate.  Now  and  then  wo 
finda  basket  in  which  art  is  hidden ;  it  is  a  bit  of  Nature,  full 
of  simplicity.  You  may  span  it  with  your  hand ;  yet  there  are 
cool  depths  in  which  the  fancies  wander  beneath  traceries  of 
Fern  and  the  plants  which  love  shade.  Someone  planned  it 
in  a  happy  moment,  and  Nature  seconded  his  efforts.  This 
month  the  Cyclamens  begin  to  show  their  delicate  flowers,  with 
their  reflexing,  tinted  petals  and  rosy  beak,  shining  above  the 
cordate  leaves.  "Jest  the  old  shootin'  star,"  said  an  over-hasty 
country  visitor  once ;  she  meant  the  American  Cowslip  (Dode- 
catheon  Meadia),  but  arguments  were  futile.  Still,  it  is  often 
delightful  to  take  people  around.  There  is  the  busy  merchant, 
who  thinks  flowers  as  a  rule  are  foolishness,  but  show  him  that 
Bluebell  yonder,  and  he  is  a  boy  again  in  the  bonnie  woods. 
Here,  too,  is  the  modest  maiden,  just  tiptoeing  in  to  see  if  she 
may  have  a  rosebud  and  a  sprig  of  Geranium.  And  now  and 
then,  on  memorial  days,  some  friend,  who  knows  and  loves 
plants  in  a  cheerful,  embracing  fashion,  drops  in  with  an 
armful  of  bright  ideas,  questioning,  criticising,  praisino-. 
Someone  asked  me  the  other  day  what  I  considered  the  most 
accurate  test  of  the  inborn  gardener.  Now  that  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  are  somewhat  puzzling,  because  the  true 
gardener  makes  every  plant  personal,  and  real,  and  separate, 
even  as  every  true  nurseryman  knows  every  tree  over  whole 
acres.  I  showed  him  a  little  box  of  Coffee  plants.  In  that  little 
box  there  might  be  seen  infinite  variety;  here  a  crooked  leaf, 
there  a  twisted  one ;  yet  again,  one  narrow  and  another  wide ; 
some  dark,  some  light,  and  some  spotted — the  stems  being  of 
differing  thickness,  colour,  angle  of  inclination,  or  even  shape. 
Now  the  true  gardener  perceives  this  difference,  enjoys  it,  and 
acts  accordingly,  in  all  his  daily  work. 
Niles,  California,  U.S.A.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 


ORCHIDS  AT  WHITCHURCH  RECTORY. 
The  oolleotion  here  even  now  well  repays  a  visit,  althongh  there  are  not 
nearly  so  many  species  in  bloom  as  there  will  be  later  in  the  season. 
The  foUowing  were,  however,  the  other  day  finely  in  flower.  In  the 
first  house  was  Odontogloasum  Cervantesi,  O.radiatum,  O.  Pesoatorei 
(one  spike  of  which  bore  forty-five  flowers), 0.  lateo-parpureum,  and 
0.  triamphans,  the  last  one  of  the  largest-flowered  and  finest-coloured 
forms  of  this  species  with  which  I  have  met.  As  to  O.  hystrix,  the 
last  bulb  on  a  plant  here  is  G  in.  long,  and  bears  a  couple  o£  spikes 
4  ft.  in  length  ;  associated  with  it  were  also  0.  Andersonianuu;,  0. 
Prasstans,  O.  Halli,  O.  gloriosum,  O.  roseura,  many  forms  of  0. 
Roezli,  and  numbers  of  0.  cirrhosum,  on  one  spike  of  which  I  counted 
BBTenty  flowers  not  yet  open.  In  the  same  house  were  Dendrobium 
Wardiannm,  D.  crassiuodo,  D.  Boxalli,  D.  primnlinum,  D.  cuouUatum, 
D.  fimbriatum  ocnlatnm,  one  plant  in  particular  with  very  large 
flowers  finely. blotched ;  Lyoaste  Skinneri,  both  white  and  other 
varieties  ;  various  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianfe,  including  the  best  that 
were  in  Mr.  Marshall's  and  Mr.  Russell's  collections.  One  especially 
bears  nnusually  large  blossoms,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  pure 
white,  with  an  intensely  purple. coloured  labellum.  One  specimen  of 
C.  amethystina  bore  seventeen  flowers,  and  on  Oncidium  Barcodes 
were  spikes  4^  ft.  long.  Of  0.  Marshalli  one  plant  bore  a  seven, 
branched  spike,  and  others  were  equally  fine.  In  an  adjoining  honse 
were  numbers  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  with  not  less  than  100 
spikes  of  flowers  pushing  up ;  Ccelogyne  conferta,  a  seldom. seen, 
pretty,  white  and  yellow,  sweet-scented  species  ;  C.  flaccida,  scented 
like  a  Narcissus;  Helcia  sanguinolenta,  a  seldom-seen  plant  with  a 
white  labellum  streaked  with  blood. red,  and  with  petals  yellow  and 
crimson — these  were  all  finely  in  flower,  as  well  as  many  others.  In 
an  adjoining  house  I  noticed  a  plant  of  the  white  Anthnrium 
Scherzerianum  bearing  several  flowers  in  an  abnormal  condition ;  from 
the  spadix  were  issuing  a  number  of  small  spathes  clustered  together 
in  a  curious  way  in  its  attempts  to  produce  double  flowers — not  by 
the  formation  of  two  or  more  spathes  at  the  base  of  the  spadix,  as 
may  be  frequently  seen  in  the  red  variety,  but  absolutely  from  the 
spadix,  the  stamens  assuming  this  spathe-like  condition,  which,  in  a 
flower  so  formal  as  the  Aroids,  to  which  this  Anthurinm  belongs, 
gives  it  a  most  singular  appearance.  As  to  culture,  Mr.  Shields,  who 
is  an  adept  at  Orchid  growing,  avoids  the  extremes  of  too  much  heat 
or  the  opposite  of  keeping  them  too  cold,  to  both  of  which,  especially 
the  former,  may  be  attributed  the  great  losses  that  have  been  and 
that  are  still  being  continually  experienced  in  connection  with  these 
costly  plants.  The  atmosphere  in  the  different  houses  is  suflioiently 
moist,  but  an  excess  of  humidity  is  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
houses  are  constructed  and  so  situated  as  to  afford  an  abundance  of 
light ;  less  and  thinner  shading  material  is  employed  than  many 
growers  use,  and  the  plants  are  kept  well  up  to  the  glass — the  only 
rational  conditions  under  which  Orchids  can  be  grown  with  a  view  to 
the  plants  going  on  increasing  in  size  and  vigour  individually  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  which,  even  in  a  cultivated  state,  they  are  capable 
of  when  subjected  to  treatment  suited  to  their  natural  requirements. 

B. 


Tree  Pseonies  and  the  Frost. — The  effect  of  the  recent  frosts 
on  the  Tree  Pceony  (Pseonia  Moutan)  has  been  here  most  disastrous. 
There  must  be  many  living  who  remember  May  15,  in  the  year  1838, 
when  a  frost  not  only  destroyed  in  many  places  the  opening  bloom 
of  the  Po3inies,  but  also  seriously  injured  that  of  the  Lilacs  and 
Laburnums  ;  but  never  before  have  I  witnessed  at  this  period  of  the 
year  such  damage  as  the  late  frosts  have  effected  in  the  foliage  and 
bloom-buds  of  the  Tree  Pieony.  A  nipping  of  the  most  advanced 
shoots  at  this  season  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence  ;  but  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  four-fifths  of  the  current  year's  produce  is  what 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  before.  The  first  of  the  tour  very 
cold  nights  my  Fahr.  thermometer  registered  11^  of  frost,  which  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on  the  Pseonies.  This  was 
followed  by  a  night  almost  as  cold,  the  thermometer's  lowest  point 
being  22°.  Then  began  the  mischief,  and  the  two  next  nights,  and 
occasional  frosts  since,  completed  it.  The  only  blooms  we  are  likely 
to  have,  if  ws  have  any  on  these  shrubs,  will  bo  a  few  on  the  lower 
and  most  protected  shoots.  Perhaps  some  other  of  year  corre. 
spondents  will  give  their  experience  with  reference  to  this  and  other 
of  our  spring-blooraing  shrabs. — B.  S.,  RutlandsMre, 


Destroying  Crickets.— I  observe  that  "G.  L.ll.,"  who  enquires  about 
destroying  crickets,  is  recommended  (see  p.  302)  to  iry  Chase's  Beetle  Pafte. 
Thi3  paste  is  not  near  so  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  crickets  as  Hardman's 
Beetle  Powder,  which  1  have  found  very  good,  and  it  may  be  obtained  of  any 
chemist.— F.  B. 


Cheilanthes  elegfans.— This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  Ferns, 
and  one  which  only  requires  an  intermediate  temperature  in  which  to  grow 
to  perfection ;  in  fact,  like  most  cool  house  Ferns,  it  is  more  liable  to  Buffer 
from  too  much  heat  than  too  little.  Well-furnished  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pots 
make  fine  objects  in  vases,  and  will  last  in  good  condition  much  longer  than 
the  inmates  of  a  stove  temperatare.  A  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver  sand 
and  a  little  leaf-mould  suits  it  admirably. — J.  Gnooic,  Heuha^n. 
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Portrait  of  Mr.  Iffarnock. — A  Committee  has  reoantly  been 
formed  for  obtaining  an  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Robert  Marnook,  the 
well-known  landscape  gardener.  The  following  gentlemen  form  the 
Committee  : — Rev.  Canon  Hole,  Professor  Bentley,  and  Messrs.  T. 
Spenoer  Wells,  John  Noble,  John  Waterer,  George  Paul,  J.  F.  Meston, 
Harry  Voitch,  and  Wm.  Robinson.  As  it  is  probable  that  many  who 
know  Mr.  M^rnock  and  his  work  have  not  received  any  communica- 
tion as  to  the  intended  presentation,  tho  Committee  have  thought  it 
well  to  announco  publicly  that  subscriptions  to  the  Marnock  Pdrtrait 
Fund  will  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Waterer,  Bagshot, 
Surrey  ;  or  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  37,  Southampton 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  No  further  announcement 
will  be  made.  The  portrait  will  be  execited  by  an  artist  of  known 
excellence,  and  will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Marnook  himself. 

Hardy  Plants  at  Tottenh.am. — Among  the  plants  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Ware's  collection  are  Armeria  juniperinifolia,  a  little 
Mossy  kind,  with  delicate  little  roay-Iilao  heads  of  blossom  ;  Narcissus 
pallidulus,  a  Spanish  species  allied  to  the  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus  ; 
Primula  arctotis,  a  distinct  and  handsome  dwarf  species  ;  Scoliopis 
Biglowi,  a  very  curious  plant  from  the  western  part  of  North 
America;  and  that  very  pretty  little  Squill-like  flower  which  used  to  be 
grown  (although  always  rare)  about  London  under  the  name  of 
Pusohkinia  soilloides  before  the  coarser  plant  that  now  bears  that 
name  came  iuto  cultivation.  The  true  name  of  this  little  plant  is 
still  uncertain,  but  wo  hope  soon  to  publish  it. 

Pot  Rosas  in  Covent  Garden. — Healthy  little  plants  of  the 
Rosa  called  General  Jacqueminot,  grown  in  6-in.  pots,  have  this  week 
been  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden.  They 
were  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  bushy,  and  well  furnished  with  blooms, 
of  which  each  plant  bore  from  six  to  eight.  Beautiful  under  all 
conditions  are  early  Roses  in  pots,  but  when  seen  in  a  miniature  state 
like  those  Just  referred  to  they  are  more  interesting  than  in  the  form 
of  larger  specimens.  For  the  conservatory  or  for  rooms,  or  even 
dinner-table  decoration,  such  plants  would  be  found  to  be  most 
valuable. 

Choisya  ternata. — A  good  specimen  of  this  useful  greenhouse 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Teitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  as  much  through,  and  bears  about  twenty 
clusters  of  white,  sweetly. scented  blossoms  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  Orange,  for  which  it  makes  a  very  good  substitute.  On  account 
of  its  hardy  character  and  its  easy  culture,  this  plant  should  be  ex. 
tensively  cultivated.  A  coloured  figure  of  it  was  given  in  The 
Garden  (see  Tol.  XII.,  p.  232). 

Magpnolia  conspiciia  in  the  Conservatory. — Where  easily. 
grown  and  effective-flowering  plants  are  required  for  conservatory 
decoration  this  might  be  used  with  advantage.  Although  perfectly 
hardy,  its  blossoms  usually  get  out  out-of-doors  by  frost  long  before 
they  arrive  at  maturity;  if,  therefore,  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  or 
even  large  tabs  like  those  in  which  we  often  find  Camellias,  and  moved 
indoors  early  in  winter,  a  profusion  of  snowy  blossoms  in  February 
and  March  would  be  the  result.  When  in  flower  such  plants  would 
associate  well  with  Almonds,  Prnnuses,  and  similar  subjects. 

Portrait  of  the  late  Hr.  J.  C.  Loudon.— The  Council  of 
the  Linnean  Society  received  four  members  of  the  Loudon 
Portrait  Committee  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Marnock,  Dr.  Masters, 
and  Mr.  David  Wooster),  and  Mr.  Markam  Spofforth,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Saunders,  on  Monday  afternoon,  when  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  made  over 
the  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  to  the  Council  for  the  Society, 
briefly  touching  on  the  merits  of  the  works  of  their  late  distinguished 
Fellow.  The  Council  expressed  their  great  gratification  at  receiving 
so  valuable  a  gift,  and  oousidered  the  Society  would  be  most  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  so  valuable  a  work  of  so  eminent  an  artist  as  Mr. 
Linnell.  The  likenejs  is  a  singularly  striking  one ;  and  as  the  picture 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  artist  ever  since  it  was  painted,  it 
is  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation. 

Amaryllids  in  the  London  Nurseries. — From  a  decorative 
point  of  view  the  Amaryllids  of  our  greenhouses  are  amongst  the 
most  useful,  as  well  as  showy,  of  winter  and  spring-blooming,  bulbous, 
rooted  plants,  and  they  now  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  our  London  nurseries.  Although  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 
improve  the  varieties  by  cross-fertilisation,  yet  it  is  stated  by  many 
who  are  competent  to  judge  that  the  improvements  made  are  not  so 
important  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  labour  and 
trouble  expended  on  them.  With  a  view  to  induce  growers  to  oon. 
tinue  their  efforts  in  raisiug  new  kinds,  a  s^riei  of  prizes  are  being 
offered  for  the  best  seedlings,  which  are  shown  from  time  to  time  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  mestiugs,  at  South  Kensington  ; 
and  it  has  also  been  requested  that  old  kinds  should  be  shown  as 


often  as  is  convenient,  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Few  plants  are 
more  difficult  to  get  into  bloom  at  a  given  time  than  Amaryllids  are ; 
hence,  probably,  the  reason  why  they  have  not  been  shown  at  our 
London  exhibitions  in  such  quantities  as  other  plants.  Lately,  how_. 
ever,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  it  la 
now  hoped  that  Amaryllids  will  be  brought  into  prominence,  and  good 
results  be  obtained. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea.— Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  in  the  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  is  just  now  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Orchid  houses  are 
full  of  the  choicest  blossoms,  the  names  of  most  of  which  have  been 
published  in  The  Garden  last  week  (see  p.  326).  There  is  also  a 
large  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  in  full  bloom. 
The  hard-wooded  plant  houses,  too,  are  brilliant  with  Azaleas,  Rho. 
dodendrons,  and  Heaths.  The  large  Camellia  house  is  also  still  very 
attractive. 

Ixora  Duffi. — In  our  description  of  this  new  species  (see  p.  312) 
it  was  inadvertently  omitted  to  be  mentioned  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  stated  in  their  catalogue,  just  received,  to 
be  a  native  of  Strong  Island  (or  Ualan),  one  of  the  Caroline  group, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

White  Bouquet  Flowers  in  Covent  Garden.— Amongst  the 
numberless  white  flowers  used  in  bouquets  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
just  now  few  are  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Tabernsemontana. 
They  are  as  double  as  those  of  a  Pink,  and  their  petals  are  beauti. 
fully  imbricated.  The  Tabernasmontana  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
showing  well  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  temperature ;  and  if 
planted  out  against  a  wall  or  otherwise,  yields  an  abundance  of  bios- 
soms  in  value  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Cape  Jasmine. 

Camellia  Augusta  superba. — Amongst  the  many  kinds  of 
Camellia  now  in  cultivation  few  are  superior  to  this  one.  It  grows 
freely  and  blooms  profuEcly,  and  its  flowers,  which,  when  fully_ 
expanded,  often  measure  5  in.  in  diameter,  are  well-formed,  waxy,' 
and  of  a  rich  pink  colour.  Their  petals,  too,  do  not  drop  so  readily 
as  those  of  many  less  attractive  kinds.  In  even  small  collections  this 
is  a  variety  which  should  always  find  a  place. 

Spiraea  Thunbtsrgl. — As  a  margin  to  shrubbery  borders,  or 
planted  in  isolated  clumps,  this  hardy  and  free-flowering  Spiraea  is 
worthy  of  extensive  culture.  Blooming,  as  it  does,  for  many  weeks 
along  with  Primroses  and  Daffodils,  its  long  garlands  of  small  white 
blossoms  are  seen  in  such  company  to  good  advantage,  and  its 
wreath.like  branches  are  very  useful  in  a  out  state.  Notwithstanding 
the  cold  and  showery  weather  that  has  been  experienced  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  it  still  continues  to  bloom  profusely  in  several  of  the 
London  nurseries. 

Plant-lore  of  Shakespeare.— Many  readers  of  The  Garden 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  "The  Plant.lore  and  Garden-craft 
of  Shakespeare"  (reprinted,  with  additions  and  corrections,  from 
The  Gahden),  by  the  Rev.  Henry  N.Ellacombe,M. A.,  Vicar  of  Bitten, 
Gloucestershire,  will  be  published  shortly.  In  this  work  every  passage 
is  quoted  in  which  Shakespeare  names  any  tree,  plant,  flower,  or  vege. 
table  production.  A  short  account  of  each  is  given,  identifying 
Shakespeare's  plants  with  their  rnodern  representatives,  with  illus- 
trations from  contemporary  writers,  and  with  notices  of  any  points 
of  literary,  botanical,  and  historical  interest  connected  with  the  plants 
named.  If  only  as  a  work  of  reference  we  feel  sure  the  book  will  be 
welcome  to  many.     We  hope  to  speak  of  it  again  on  its  appearance. 

The  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding.— A  re-issue  of 
M.  Ballet's  useful  work  on  this  subject  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  _  It  is, 
as  is  now  pretty  well  known,  full  of  illustrations  representing  the 
different  modes  of  budding  and  grafting,  and  will  be  found  a  trust, 
worthy  guide  to  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  work  on  the  subject,  and  shows 
a'l  practical  modes  of  grafting  and  budding. 

Botanical  Instruction  in  Berlin. — The  educational  authori. 
ties  of  Berlin  possess  an  enormous  garden  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  the  schools  with  fresh 
botanical  specimens.  The  distribution  takes  place  regularly  after 
Aprill,  and  over  4,000,000  plants  are  required  for  botanical  instrno- 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Clapham  Common. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as 
conservators  of  this  common,  have,  in  oomplianoB  with  the  wishes  of 
the  resident  inhabitants  of  Clapham,  assented  to  preserve  the  common 
in  its  present  park.like  form,  and  the  proposed  conversion  of  a  part 
of  it  into  a  public  recreation  ground  is  now  abandoned.  The  Board 
purchased  the  manorial  rights  and  other  interests  in  the  common  at 
^17,000  to  avert  its  being  built  over,  and  to  preserve  it  as  an  open 
space  for  the  public. 
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NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — The  weather  not  having  of  late 
been  very  favourable,  there  ia  Btill  a  scarcity  of  outdoor  plants. 
TuUpa  Greigi,  from  Turkestan,  ia  the  finest  of  all  the  wild  Tulips ; 
its  glaucous  leaves  are  copiously  spotted  with  oblong  blotohea  oE  a 
chestnut-brown  colour,  and  are  much  waved  towards  the  margin  ;  the 
large  flowers  are  bright  crimson,  with  a  black  and  yellow  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  six  divisions.  A  variety  of  the  European 
Valeriana  Phu,  with  golden  leaves,  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  that  part  of  the  Herbaceous  Department,  and  ia 
sure  to  be  a  favourite  with  all  who  have  a  leaning  towards  variegated 
plants.  Three  species  of  Giant  Fennel,  Ferula  communis,  F. 
gigantea,  and  F.  conspicua,  are  particularly  beautiful ;  they  are 
Btrong.growing  plants,  and  their  magnificent,  dark  green,  feathery 
leaves  have  not  been  injured  in  the  slightest  by  the  late  frosts  which 
have  done  so  much  harm  to  many  denizens  of  the  hardy  flower 
border.  For  isolated  groups  on  lawns,  &c.,  few  plants  can  compare 
in  grace  and  beauty  with  the  species  whose  names  we  have  just 
given.  Fritillaria  Munbyi  ia  a  remarkable  dwarf  Fritillary  with 
large,  drooping,  dark  purplish. red,  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  perianth  being  rendered  more 
striking  by  a  broad  band  of  green  which  runs  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Sonchus  platylepis  ia  one  of  thoae  peculiar 
arborescent  Sow  Thistles  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whicn,  from  their 
size  aud  strange  form,  constitute  striking  features  in  the  landscape  ; 
the  largo,  bright  yellow  flowers  of  S.  platylepis  are  produced  in  an 
umbellate  head,  and  are  both  striking  and  handsome.  Boronia  ser- 
rulata,  with  its  neat  little  leaves  and  large,  deep  red  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  the  greenhouse  plants  from  New  South  Wales, 
lihododendron  formosum,  a  very  neat. habited  and  free-flowering 
species,  from  the  mountains  of  Silhet,  in  Eastern  Himalaya,  has 
large  and  highly-fragrant  white  flowers,  tinged  with  yellow  aud  rose 
on  the  inner  surface  and  striped  with  reddish  on  the  outside.  E. 
formosum  var.  magnifioum  has  flowers  somewhat  larger  than  those  of 
the  type.  R.  Falconeri  is  a  noble  Indian  species  from  the  summit  of 
Tonglo  Mountain,  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  leaves 
are  very  large,  aud  the  broadly  bell-shaped  corollas  are  white  with  a 
dark  purple  blotch  at  the  base  oE  the  interior.  Agapetes  buxifolia, 
from  the  Dapla  Hills  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bhotan,  is  a  fine  ever, 
green,  leafy  bush,  with  Box-like  leaves  and  tubular,  bright  red, 
axillary  flowers  ;  in  a  wild  state  it  grows  epiphytically  upon  trees  at 
elevations  of  from  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  PulteniBa  stricta  is  an  Austra. 
lian  member  of  the  Pea  family,  and  is  one  of  the  few  cultivated 
species  out  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  kinds  known  to  botanists  ;  its  yellow 
and  brown  Pea-shaped  flowers  are  freely  produced  on  the  upright, 
twiggy  branches.  Stylidium  fruticosnm  is  a  little  Australian  plant 
of  much  interest ;  the  pink  flowers  are  plentifully  produced  in  up- 
right racemes ;  the  column,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  style  with 
the  two  stamens,  is  extremely  irritable ;  it  springs  up  with  great 
force  and  shifts  at  once  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  flower  when 
touched.  Bossifoa  linophylla  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
Australian  LeguminosEB;  its  branches  droop  somewhat  after  the  style 
of  the  Weeping  Willow,  and  are  clothed  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers, 
the  standards  or  upper  petals  of  which  are  marked  with  purple  at 
the  base.  Three  very  fine  shrubs  and  very  valuable  ones  for  green- 
house decoration  are  Eriostemon  scaber,  E.  myoporoides,  aud  E. 
ueriifolia ;  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  desirable  plants.  The 
three  just  named  have  white  flowers,  others  have  reddish,  lilac,  or 
pink  bloeaoms. 

Stove  Plants. — Eranthemum  tuberculatum  is  a  very  free-flower- 
ing small  shrub,  with  neat  little  leaves,  and  pure  white  flowers,  with 
a  long  narrow  tube.  Franciscea  violacea  var.  grandiflora  ia  very 
showy,  with  ita  large  deep  blue  blooma.  Centrostemma  multiflorum, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Cyrtoceraa  reflexum,  is  a  handsome 
climber,  from  Java ;  the  large  umbels  of  white,  yellow.tipped  flowers 
resemble  those  of  some  Hoyas.  AUamanda  nariifolia,  from  tropical 
America,  takes  up  little  room,  and  makes  a  noble  appearance  with 
its  showy  flowers,  deep,  almost  golden,  yellow,  streaked  with 
orange. 

Orcllids. — Epidendrum  aarantiaoam,  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
haa  numeroua,  large,  rich  orange. coloured  flowers ;  in  a  wild  atate  it 
grows  on  exposed  rocks  on  the  precipitous  brows  of  ravines,  where  it 
is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  has  also  been  found 
on  the  trunks  of  the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum). 
Cattleya  Skinneri  is  a  splendid  species,  with  large,  very  lovely  lilac- 
purple  flowers.  Skinner  says  it  inhabits  the  hot  damp  coasts  of 
Guatemala,  &o.,  is  always  found  on  very  high  trees,  and  is  most 
diflicnlt  to  get  at,  except  after  a  storm,  which  may  have  chanced  to 
hrow  down  some  of  the  largest  forest  trees.  The  inhabitants  call  it 
Flor  de  San  Sebastian,  and  eagerly  search  for  its  flowers  to  ornament 


the  temples  and  shrines  of  their  favourite  saints.  Paniaea  uniflora  ia 
a  little  Orchid  from  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas ;  its 
leaves  are  in  pairs,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  membranous,  and  the 
tongue-shaped  lip  is  pale  orange-yellow.  Lycaste  cruenta  has  large, 
powerfully.scented  orange-yellow  flowers,  larger,  and  on  longer  stalks 
than  those  of  L.  aromatica.  Coelia  Baueriana  is  a  West  Indian  plant, 
with  long  pseudo-bulbs  and  long  Grassy  leaves ;  the  white  flowers  ai'e 
borne  in  short  upright  spikes.  Leptotes  bicolor  is  a  pretty  little 
Brazilian  epiphyte,  with  fleshy,  rush-like  leaves,  and  large,  white, 
purple-lipped  flowers.  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  var.  oculatum  is  a 
Nepalese  species,  with  large  golden-yellow  flowers,  the  beautifully- 
fringed  lip  bearing  a  dark,  blood-coloured,  eye-like  spot  iu  ita 
centre. — f 


Lime  Trees  at  Longleat. — The  terrific  hurricane  that  swept 
across  this  part  of  the  country  in  October  last  uprooted  from  200  to 
300  trees  on  the  Longleat  estate.  Fortunately,  the  old  ornamental 
trees  in  the  park  did  not  suffer  very  severely.  Five  Limes  uprooted 
were  the  worst  casualties  in  the  parkj  three  of  them  were  standing 
in  an  exposed  position,  and  were,  consequently,  wide-spreading, 
bushy-headed  trees,  and  had  short,  rough,  faulty  butts  more  or  less 
decayed  at  the  core.  These  were  sold  some  time  ago  for  £28  the  lot. 
The  other  two  were  growing  in  a  grove,  and  were  exceptionally  fine, 
long,  clean,  sound  timber  trees.  The  longest  measured  122  ft.,  and 
the  other  114  ft.  from  the  root  to  the  topmost  twig  ;  the  stems  ran 
up  clean  without  a  branch  or  break  G3  ft.  and  58  ft.  respectively ; 
and  the  total  contents  of  the  two  trees  were  380  ft.  They  were 
bought  the  other  day  by  a  London  firm  for  pianoforte  work,  the  price 
being  £50  for  the  two  trees  just  aa  they  laid  in  the  park. — G.  Berky, 
Longleat. 

Primula  amoena  in  Pots.— It  has  been  strongly  forced  upon 
my  notice  this  year  that  the  best  way  to  secure  robust  groups  of 
flowers  and  foliage  in  pots  from  this  beautiful  Primula  and  its  varie- 
ties is  to  allow  the  clumps  of  roots  to  remain  in  the  same  pot  two 
years  together,  and  then  break  them  up  and  re-pot  after  the  foliage 
had  died  down.  To  get  a  flue  show  in  this  way  it  is  desirable  to 
have  enough  of  stock  to  be  able  to  break  up  clumps  iu  alternate 
years  so  that  some  established  for  the  second  year  would  always  be 
ready  to  bloom.  About  nine  good,  strong,  single  crowns  planted 
in  an  8-in.  pot  will  give  a  good  head  of  bloom,  but  it  will  be  far 
better  the  second  year.  I  find  that  these  Primulas  make  but  little 
root-growth  before  the  blooming  period,  and,  indeed,  if  it  be  desirable 
to  shift  at  all,  I  think  it  is  better  to  do  it  after  the  flowers  have  died 
down,  as  the  chief  root  work  is  done  during  the  summer.  Still  it  ia 
evident  that  these  Primulas,  like  nearly  all  hardy  ones,  prefer  rather 
to  be  starved  than  pampered,  and  probably  throw  up  more  flowers 
having  brighter  colours  than  is  the  case  if  there  be  an  excess  of  root 
room.  Single  crowns  are  now  flowering  freely  in  3-in.  pots,  and  do 
not  care  to  be  kept  too  moist ;  if  each  oE  these  get  a  shift  into  32--in. 
pots  presently  they  will  flower  finely  next  year.  In  breaking  up  an 
established  clump  it  is  easy  to  select  the  strongest  crowns  and  to  pot 
those  separately ;  the  weaker  ones  can  then  be  potted  up  thickly, 
and  will  soon  make  plenty  of  stock.  Primula  amooua  forces  badly,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  commences  to  bloom  early  in  April. 
Some  of  the  new  seedling  kinds  are  much  earlier  than  others,  one  of  the 
laoiniated  forms  named  Pink  Beauty  having  been  in  bloom  since  the 
middle  of  March,  whilst  others  are  nearly  a  month  later. — D. 

Giant  Arum  Xiilies. — Some  grand  specimens  of  this  nseful 
plant  just  now  in  bloom  in  the  entrance  hall  of  Bedfont  House,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Goodwyn,  illustrate  forcibly  its  noble  decora- 
tive qualities  when  tne  plants  are  of  large  size,  full  of  vigour,  flowers, 
and  leaEage.  The  culture  of  this  Arum  is  by  no  means  difiicult.  It 
will  even  thrive  amazingly  in  limited  pot  space;  but  the  luxuriant 
growth  that  displays  its  finest  features  is  best  got  out  of  richer  soil, 
more  space,  and  plenty  of  moisture.  The  group  in  question  stands 
in  a  cool  hall  in  front  of  a  disused  fireplace,  and,  fringed  by  a  few 
dwarf-flowering  plants,  presents  a  marked  effect  in  efforts  at  indoor 
decoration.  Few  plants,  perhaps,  at  this  time  of  the  year  would 
more  fittingly  associate  with  this  Arum  than  strong,  well-bloomed 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  Dielytra,  one  of  the  most  handsome  and 
graceful  of  all  early  spring  plants.  The  pendulous  growth  of 
both  foliage  and  flower  would  effectively  support  the  drooping  and 
noble  foliage  of  the  Arum,  whilst  the  handsome  white  spathes  project 
from  the  mass  of  luxuriant  leaves  with  a  grace  that  words  fail  fully 
to  describe.  Plants  that  are  so  nearly  aquatic  in  habit  are  doubtless 
difficult  customers  to  feed  in  accordance  with  their  entire  needs  in  an 
entrance  hall,  but  the  need  might  be  met  by  placing  the  large  pots 
in  zinc  pans ;  aud,  further,  in  occasionally  running  a  damp  sponge 
over  the  leavea  to  keep  them  free  from  the  dust  that  will  inevitably 
rise  in  the  best  conducted  house. — A.  D. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS 

UNMUTILATED  SHRUBS. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
portion  of  a  shrub  garden,  where  the  plants,  well  chosen  and 
well  grown,  were  allowed  to  grow  in  a  natural,  untortured 
manner.  It  is  curious  and  most  depressing  to  note  the  dreadful 
way  in  which  shrubs  generally  are  grown,  or  rather  mown  both 
above  and  below.  Owing  to  the  bad  influence  of  habit,  the  very 
men  who  ought  to  protect  and  encourage  this  beautiful  shrub- 
life  are  continually  employed  in  taking  the  most  direct  means 
to  make  all  beauty  impossible  ;  and  this  not  merely  in  small 
gardens,  but  in  Her  Majesty's  parks,  where  many  acres  of  these 
dismal  shrubberies  may  be  seen.  Ten  shrubs  stand  where 
only  one  could  find  room  to  grow  well,  and  each  of  the  ten  so 
mutilated  above  with  knives  and  below  with  the  spade  (wholly 
needless  in  any  established  shrubbery),  that  each  remains  for 
life   in  the  scare-crow  stage.     Yery  often  the  planter  is  to 
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blame  for  putting  in  six  plants  where  one  would  do.  That 
even  the  meanest  shrub  should  be  allowed  to  attain  its  full 
development  unmutilated  by  the  knife  or  spade,  and  uninjured 
by  its  neighbours,  is  a  rule  that  might  be  safely  laid  down  in 
many  a  garden. 


POPLARS,  ASPENS,  AND  COTTON-WOODS. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  A.  WAEDBR,  North  Bend.,  Ohio. 

In  an  interesting  account  in  the  "Journal  of  Forestry"  of  what  you 
in  England  are  pleased  to  call  the  Black  Italian  Poplar,  I  see  that 
you  refer  it  to  the  species  Populus  monilifera.  With  your  popular 
names  we  are  not  expected  to  be  familiar,  and  as  we  have  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  from  Europe,  now  accepted  as  a  form  of  Populus 
nigra  of  that  continent,  the  words  Black  Italian*  would  lead  us  to 
think  of  the  Lombardy,  long  believed  to  be  Populus  dilatata  of  Alton. 
Indeed,  one  of  our  best  informed  American  dendrologists,  Mr.  Meehan, 
Eeems  to  have  been  of  this  mind,  since  in  the  November  number  of 
the  "  Gardeners'  Monthly"  he  ventures  to  correct  your  citation  from 
Loudon,  and  gives  Populus  nigra  as  the  proper  name  for  your  tree. 
In  this  I  do  not  concur,  for  a  careful  reading  of  your  article 
gives  evidence  of  a  plant  very  diiierent  from  the  Lombardy,  which  is 
essentially  a  densely  clothed  pyramidal  tree,  rarely  it  ever  having  a 
"clean  bole."  You  may  be  right  in  referring  your  tree  to  Populus 
monilifera,  though,  unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  questionable 
species,  respecting  which  botanists  are  not  fully  in  accord.  At  this 
distance,  and  with  the  meagre  evidence  presented,  omitting  all 
botanical  characters  except  the  habit  and  habitat,  it  may  be  thought 
presumptuous  for  'anyone  to  express  an  opinion,  but  it  is  modestly 
suggested  that  some  other  American  Poplar  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Scotland,  and  that  your  tree  may  be  Populus  aiigulata  of  Michaux, 
or  his  Populus  monilifera,  which  last  he  calls  the  Virginia  or  Swiss 
Poplar,  and  says  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  timber  in  Europe,  espe- 

*  NnttaU  calls  this  the  Italian  Poplar,  or  Lombardy.    "  Am,  Sylva,"  vol.  i.. 


cially  in  Switzerland  and  France.  The  Carolina  Poplar,  P.  angnlata 
of  Miohaux,  is  commonly  planted  in  Belgium  ;  either  of  these  might 
answer  the  description  of  your  tree.  The  Poplars  are  not  esteemed  in 
this  country  where  hard  woods  abound,  and  are  preferred  for  con- 
struction ;  but  in  the  great  prairie  regions,  where  the  scarcity  of 
woodlands  is  forcing  the  people  to  plant,  and  where  millions  of  trees 
are  annually  set  out,  the  rapid  growth  of  Cotton. woods  and  their  easy 
propagation  from  seeds  and  cuttings  make  them  favourite  pioneers 
for  the  future  forests  which  must  be  planted.  This,  too,  is  following 
the  natural  indication,  for  in  our  progress  westward  from  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  Ohio  valley  the  Cotton-wood  is  the  proper  arboreal 
form,  and  while  almost  all  others  disappear,  these  continue  to  recur 
along  the  streams  to  their  very  canons  at  the  base  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains. 

However,  in  the  beginnings  of  an  American  forestry,  yet  to  be 
developed,  we  advise  the  planting  of  Cotton-wood  first  to  act  as 
windbreaks,  under  the  shelter  of  which  adjoining  lands  may  after- 
wards be  planted,  with  many  other  species  which  would  have  inevit- 
ably succumbed  to  the  dry  blasts  from  the  prairies  and  open  plains. 
With  your  leave,  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  Poplars  of  this  country  and 
Europe  is  here  presented,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  study  of  the  genus 
with  the  aid  of  such  works  as  were  at  hand  in  my  limited  library, 
and  supported  by  my  own  observations.  In  this  article  they  will 
be  divided  into  the  three  very  natural  groups  of  Poplars,  Aspens,  and 
Cotton-woods. 

Poplars. 
Populus  balsamifeea  (Tacamahaca,  or  Balsam  Poplar)  is  a  very 
distinct  species.  This  is  essentially  a  northern  form,  being  found  as 
far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in  latitude  63°.  Tree  of  medium 
to  large  size,  with  open,  straggling  branches  ;  leaves  are  on  roundish 
petioles,  oval,  coriaceous,  dark  green  above,  rusty  brown  beneath. 
Though  unseemly,  it  is  somewhat  cultivated. 

P.  CANDICANS  (Balm  of  Gilead,  Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar)  is 
now  considered  merely  a  variety  of  the  above.  This  form  is  seen 
chiefly  in  cultivation,  though  it  has  little  to  recommend  it.  The  buds 
of  both  these  are  large,  and  abundantly  covered  with  a  balsamic 
resin  that  has  been  used  in  medicine. 

P.  ANGUSTIFOLIA  is  described  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Watson  as  a  common 
tree  in  the  Kool<y  Mountains.  It  is  now  grouped  with  candioans 
and  balsamifera,  of  which  it  is  a  very  distinct  Western  form. 
Different  trees  and  locations  present  quite  a  variation  in  the  foliage, 
some  leaves  being  ovate,  while  in  other  trees  they  are  nearly  linear, 
and  with  a  drooping  spray,  the  resemblance  to  a  Willow  ia  very 
striking,  as  seen  on  the  Platte  River  or  Denver  Colorado.  Nattall 
considered  this  a  good  species,  and  says  it  becomes  a  noble  tree  on 
the  western  coast. 

P.  TEICOCARPA  is  another  Western  form  found  in  Truchee  Valley, 
Nevada,  and  elsewhere  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well 
as  on  the  Santa  Clara  Biver,  California. 

P.  NIGRA  (European  Poplar)  was  not  recognised  by  the  Miohaux 
and  Pursk,  though  they  found  a  form  of  it  growing  in  New  York 
City  and  on  the  nudson  River,  near  Albany,  which  was  described  as 
the  P.  Hudsonica  by  Michaux,  and  by  Pursk  as  P.  betalifolia.  There 
ia  now  no  doubt  about  its  having  been  introduced  from  Earope,  where 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  with  P.  alba  is  much  used  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  reclaiming  low  and  overflowed  lands.  The 
thickets  arrest  the  dihris  of  floods,  and  furnish  abundant  material 
for  the  fascines  used  in  the  weir.drovs  and  levers  placed  along  the 
river  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  that  noble  stream. 

P.  DILATATA  (Aiton),  the  Lombardy,  or  Italian  Poplar,  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  a  species  in  this  country,  but  merely  as  a  variety  or 
sport  from  the  P.  nigra.  This  plant  is  extensively  grown  as  an 
avenue  tree  along  the  highways  of  Southern  Europe,  where  it  appears 
to  be  a  great  favourite,  notwithstanding  its  formal  habit.  It  does 
not  appear  even  there  to  be  valued  for  its  timber,  and  is  never  seen 
in  forest  plantations. 

The  Lombardy  was  very  early  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
1784  it  was  planted  by  William  Hamilton,  Eaq.,  on  the  site  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  {vide  Watson's  "Annals  of  Philadelphia"), 
and  extensively  planted  elsewhere,  particularly  in  the  streets  of 
towns  and  cities.  In  the  Eastern  States  very  large  trees  may  yet  be 
seen  in  good  condition,  but  in  the  Western  States,  especially  in 
Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  largely  planted  in  fence 
rows  and  wind-breaks  with  flue  effect.  In  our  soil,  however,  the  tree 
does  not  promiae  to  be  long-lived.  The  plants  in  this  country  are  all 
staminate  or  males,  and  have  been  multiplied  by  cuttings.  How  is  it 
in  Europe  ?  * 

*  This  question  is  already  answered  by  my  friend  and  jury  coUeagrue  at 
Vienna,  Giovanni  Carlo  Sismoris,  who  says  this  Poplar,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Cypress  or  pyramid"*!,  and  P.  ICalica  Dur.,  is  considered  only  a  variety  of  P. 
nigfra.  No  firmer  plants  are  known.  He  adds  ihat  it  is  much  cultivated  in 
Lombardy,  and  particularly  along  the  Po.  In  evidence  ot  its  antiquity  he 
quotes  Ovid.—"  Manuale  d'Arte  Porestale,"  1872.  p.  137.— J.  A.  W. 
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Aspens. 

The  AapenB,  or  Abeles,  form  a  dietinot  group ;  they  are  uBually 
smaller  trees,  as  we  see  them  here,  especially  the  native  species. 

PopuLus  TEEMULOIDES  (Quailing  A?p6n),  is  a  small  tree  seldom  more 
than  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  and  a  few  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  in  the 
north  it  becomes  a  mere  shrub.  A  form  of  this  species  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the 
greatest  abundance  wherever  the  woodlands  have  been  burned  over. 
The  older  trees  have  stems  of  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height,  and  are 
used  in  construction.  This  plant  is  almost  unique  as  a  deciduous 
tree  among  the  evergreen  Conifers  of  that  extensive  region.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  this  species  has  little  value,  but  there  are  some  pecu- 
liar forms  of  this  and  the  next  that  are  cultivated  for  effect  in 
gardens  and  parks. 

P.  GKANDiDENTATA  (the  Michigan  Poplar  of  the  nurserymen's 
catalogues)  is  a  much  finer  tree  than  the  last,  and  also  northern  in 
its  habitat.  On  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  this  tree  has  received 
much  attention  among  western  tree  planters;  and  though  only  a 
Poplar,  considerable  merit  has  been  accorded  to  it  as  a  fencing 
material.  The  poles  cut  in  early  summer  and  tested  have  been  found 
to  last  ten  and  twelve  years  when  nailed  to  posts  as  a  fence; 
they  are,  however,  like  all  their  kind,  deficient  in  strength  and  easily 
broken. 

P.  CANESCENS  (or  more  correctly  P.  alba  Abele)  is  the  common 
White  or  Grey  Poplar  of  Europe,  with  its  many  forms  or  varieties 
of  Abele,  Athenian,  Maple-leaved,  and  Silveo  Poplars.  Though 
widely  diffused  and  planted  everywhere,  and  wonderfully  multiplied 
by  numerous  suckers  in  their  new  homes,  these  are  all  believed  to  be 
of  European  origin.  If  correctly  understood,  however,  my  good 
friend  Prof.  Karl  Koch,  of  Berlin,  who  has  made  a  life  study  of  trees, 
considers  this  species  to  be  American,  or  common  to  both  hemispheres. 
His  valuable  work  is  just  now,  unfortunately,  not  at  hand.  In 
Southern  Europe  the  White  Poplar  becomes  a  noble  tree,  attaining 
the  height  of  from  90  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and  a  diameter  of  from  5  ft. 
to  6  ft.,  as  seen  in  the  Praterat,  Vienna,  Austria.  The  timber  is 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  for  other  purposes  in 
Europe,  and  the  tree  may  be  found  valuable  to  our  own  western 
planttrs,  Michaux  claims  two  distinct  trees,  the  white  and  the  grey, 
attributing  superiority  to  the  latter. 

P.  TREMULA  (Trembling  Poplar  or  Aspen,  the  congener  of  our  P. 
tremuloides)  is  a  European  tree  of  small  size  and  of  little  value, 
except  to  cover  denuded  tracts  as  a  restorer  of  the  soil,  preparatory 
to  the  introduction  of  some  other  more  valuable  species. 

Cotton-woods. 

These  form  a  characteristic  group  of  the  family,  and  are  believed 
to  be  essentially  American  in  their  origin.  Many  have  been  trans, 
planted  into  European  soil,  and  thrive  as  well  in  their  adopted  home 
as  though  to  the  manor  born.  In  their  native  land  u.any  of  the 
Cotton-woods  attain  majestic  proportions,  and  they  are  not  without 
their  value.  The  great  logs  were  easily  wrought  into  canoes  by  the 
aborigines  and  early  settlers.  They  provided  food  for  the  native 
beavers  as  well  as  material  for  their  subaqueous  structures,  and  the 
pioneers  of  the  West  often  helped  to  sustain  their  live  stock  during 
winter  by  the  coarse  forage  furnished  by  the  soft  wood  and  large, 
almost  succulent  buds  of  the  branches  of  trees  out  down  for  the  pur. 
pose.  The  lumber,  though  inferior  for  most  purposes  to  the  hard- 
wood species,  was,  and  is  still,  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Cotton-woods  are  planted  more  numer- 
ously than  any  other  trees  in  the  new  forests  that  are  rapidly 
spreading  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  plains.  These  will  effect 
the  double  purpose  of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of  fuel  and 
timber  in  a  few  years,  sheltering  the  open  country,  rendering  it 
more  habitable  as  well  as  more  productive  in  cattle  and  oropa.  But, 
best  of  all,  they  will  enable  the  forest  planter  to  introduce  other  and 
mora  valuable  kinds  of  trees  for  the  future  wants  of  the  people  that 
are  destined  to  cover  these  vast  areas,  that  have  been  heretofore  bat 
desert  steppes,  so  far  as  human  habitations  were  concerned,  and  only 
roamed  over  by  hordes  of  savages  and  by  herds  of  the  ruminant 
buffalo  of  the  plains.  With  great  diffidence  the  determination  of 
some  of  the  species  has  been  reached  by  the  writer,  who  gracefully 
bows  to  the  magnates  of  botanical  science ;  but  where  even  these 
are  in  doubt,  who  shall  decide  ?  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
designations  given  to  these  plants  by  botanists,  some  of  whom,  per. 
haps,  had  only  herbarium  specimens,  and  the  unsatisfactory  desorip. 
tions  of  non. scientific,  though  intelligent,  travellers  from  which  to 
make  up  their  diagnosis. 

P.  ANGULATA  (the  Carolina  Poplar). — Michaux  says  this  species, 
which  he  first  met  under  the  name  of  Carolinian  Poplar,  was  found 
in  the  south  of  Vrginia,  and  also  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  growing  with  the  Cotton-wood,  his  P.  canadensis.  He  describes 
it  as  a  taU-giowing  and  upright  tree,  which  is  the  character  of  the 


Carolina  Poplar  as  now  known.  The  buda  are  short,  dark  green,  and 
destitute  of  the  viscid  resin  found  on  these  of  the  Cotton.wood 
proper,  and  on  most  other  Poplars.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  tree 
so  prevalent  in  Belgium,  where  it  is  planted  along  the  lines  of  the 
canals,  for  which  position  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  upright 
habit,  that  is  persistent  even  when  grown  singly. 

P.  CANADENSIS  (the  Cotton-wood)  is  considered  by  our  excellent 
botanisc.  Dr.  Gray,  to  be  the  P.  monilifera  of  Alton,  and  the  same 
also  as  the  P.  laevigata  of  Willdenow.  However,  Wood's  No.  5,  P. 
monilifera,  after  Alton  also,  seems  to  be  different,  and  he  gives  its 
habitat  "  on  the  Hudson,  near  Troy,  New  York,"  and  quoting  Dr. 
Beck,  "apparently  native."  Michaux  found  this  species  as  far  north 
as  latitude  43°.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Black  Swamp  of  north, 
western  Ohio,  and  fine  trees  may  be  seen  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
below  Detroit,  Michigan.  Michaux  describes  the  tree  as  larger  than 
angulata,  and  the  bark  as  thicker  and  more  deeply  furrowed,  having 
also  a  rounder  head,  and  with  the  boughs  more  numerously  branohed. 
This  character  of  the  outer  bark  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
fishermen  on  our  great  lakes,  who  utilise  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  costly  bark  of  the  Qaerous  suber,  or  Cork.  Sections  of  this 
substance,  often  3  in.  thick,  turned  into  oval  form  and  perforated,  are 
used  as  floats  to  their  gill-nets.  Michaux  reports  this  species  rare 
on  the  Atlantic  elope,  bat  very  common  in  the  Mississippi  valley, 
especially  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  The  Cotton.wood  is 
the  chief  source  of  the  steamboat  fuel  used  on  our  southern  rivers, 

P.  MONILIFERA  (the  Virginian  or  Swiss  Poplar),  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  this  country  by  Michaux,  father  nor 
son,  but  they  say  it  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Switzerland  and  Prance,  though  the  males  only  are  found  there.- 
The  young  shoots  of  this  species  are  angular.  Comparing  it  with 
the  Cotton-wood,  M.  Poucault  says  the  leaves  are  smaller  and  leas 
distinctly  heart-shaped  ;  the  young  shoots  and  twigs  are  smaller  and 
less  angular,  becoming  cylindrical  in  the  third  year,  and  the  limba 
are  less  divergent  than  those  of  the  Cotton.wood.  It  also  grows 
faster,  and  succeeds  in  drier  soil,  hence  its  popularity  in  Prance, 
The  wood  is  said  to  be  softer  than  the  Cotton.wood  of  Michaux,  or 
P.  canadensis.*  Dr.  Torrey  found  it  in  Western  New  Tork,  on  Lake 
Oneida,  and  on  the  Genoa  River. 

P.  AEGENTEA  (or  the  Cotton  Tree),  and  according  to  Gray  the  P. 
heterophylla,  is  found  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Souttiern  States. 
Michaux  refers  to  Port  Massac,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  a  large 
swamp  in  Southern  Illinois,  as  its  habitats.  The  tree  is  large  with 
thick  bark,  and  the  shoots  are  round,  the  leaves  very  downy  when 
young,  becoming  large  when  expanded,  and  having  the  lobes  at  the 
base  overlapping  each  other.  The  wood  is  described  as  inferior, 
becoming  yellowish  at  the  heart.  These  trees  would  probably  receive 
the  common  name  of  Cotton-wood  among  our  Western  wood-choppers ; 
indeed,  they  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  and  have  close  analogies, 
which  might  very  properly  be  referred  to  a  conference  of  eminent 
botanists  and  foresters  for  a  settlement  of  the  questions  which  now 
exist.  The  sub-group  of  Poplars,  which  has  been  consolidated, 
embraces  kinds  more  dissimilar  than  some  of  the  Cotton. woods  that 
are  still  recognised  as  distinct  species. 

In  this  hasty  review  of  a  numerous  genus,  which  occupies  so  large 
a  space  in  the  northern  temperate  regions,  the  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  compress  a  great  deal  within  the  limits  of  an  article  for  the 
"  Journal  of  Forestry."  Perhaps  too  much  has  been  attempted,  and 
much  certainly  has  been  introduced  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow 
intelligently.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  all  new  botanical  descriptions 
have  been  omitted,  but  these  can  readily  be  found  by  the  student  in 
the  works  of  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  text. 


THE  "BIG"  TREE. 
So  much,  as  been  written  about  this  vegetable  wonder  since  its 
discovery  byLobb,  in  1853,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  excuse  left 
us  for  more  thau  mentioning  it.  Philosophers  and  poets  of  the 
highest  modern  order  have  treated  us  to  some  of  the  finest 
English  measure  respecting  it  and  its  more  immediate  sur- 
roundings. They  have  given  us  the  imaginary  size  and  height 
of  its  larger  members,  and  now  the  prosy,  matter-of-fact  chief 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  California  (who  was  paid  for 
his  dry  figures)  has  reduced  the  "  big  "  trees  to  an  actual 
average  height  of  250  ft.,  the  maximum  height  being  325  ft., 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  level  of  the  Oregon  Red  Cedar 
(Thuja  gigantea),  Picea  grandis,  and  Abies  Menziesi,  plants 
of  which  have  been  found — according  to  reports  in  The 
Gaeden — that  measured  from  318  ft.  to  325  ft.     But  though 

*  This  species  is  cited  as  P.  monilifera  (Mcensoh)  by  Sirmoni  ia  Ms  Manual, 
p.  237. 
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thus  reduced  to  a  height  in  common  with  its  fellow-inhabifcants 
of  the  North-West  Pacific  slope,  it  is  yet  known  to  contain 
within  its  thick  shaggy  bark  more  timber  than  any  other  known 
tree.  Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  its  introduction, 
and  now  one-year-old  seedlings  can  be  bought  for  £10  or  even 
less  per  1000,  a  price  at  which  it  finds  a  ready  sale.  Indeed, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  scarcely,  possible  to  find  a  re- 
spectable well-grown  plant  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  in  any  nursery 
in  Britain.  I  may  mention  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
that  are  annually  raised  from  seeds  a  moderate  percentage  dies 
in  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  existence  whether  grown 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground.  When  out-of-doors  the 
death-rate  is  greatest  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
plants  are  growing  rapidly,  and  when  the  soil  is  pretty  well 
charged  with  moisture,  and  the  atmosphere  warm,  moist,  and 
sunless.  At  such  a  time  and  under  such  conditions  the  plants 
are  succulent  and  completely  gorged  with  crude  sap,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  sunlight  to  partially  elabo- 
rate and  eliminate  the  sap,  it  either  bursts  or  rots  the  cells,  and 
hence  decay  arises  often  only  in  a  mere  branohlet  or  branch, 
but  frequently  throughout  the  whole  plant.     Whether  this  be 


Tree  (Sequoia — Wellingtonia — gigantea). 


the  correct  explanation  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  an  abundance 
of  sunlight  and  a  partial  drying  of  the  soil  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  evil.  Sunlight  is  not  at  the  bidding  of  the 
arboriculturist,but  he  can,  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  Sequoias, 
select  a  naturally  well-drained  light  soil  in  which  to  grow  them, 
and  the  less  manure  given  at  this  stage  of  their  existence  the 
better. 

As  an  ornamental  plant  in  a  small  garden,  this  giant  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigantea  is  not  a  success,  or  if  so,  only 
for  a  short  time.  Avenues  of  it  have  been  planted,  and,  as 
respects  the  health  and  uniformity  of  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  with  the  best  ultimate  results  ;  but  the  judgment  in 
making  use  of  the  formal  Sequoia  for  such  a  purpose  is  some- 
what doubtful.  Single  specimens  when  in  good  health  look 
well  in  extensive  parks  ;  and  I  lately  saw  it  to  advantage  in 
the  grounds  at  Stancliffe,  near  Matlock,  where  a  few  plants 
were  growing  on  a  steep,  almost  vertical  bank,  out  of  an 
undergrowth  of  Hollies  and  other  shrubs.  They  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  romantic,  yet  artistically-adorned,  cliff, 
from  which,  I  presume,  the  place  takes  its  name.  It  is  as  yet 
too  expensive  to  be  extensively  planted  as  a  common  timber 
tree,  but  the  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be 
profitably  used  for  that  purpose.    Unfortunately  I  am  unable 


to  speak  of  the  quality  of  the  timber.  Its  home  is  so  far  out- 
side the  home  of  civilisation,  that  I  fear  its  timber  has  never 
been  thoroughly  tested.  Its  wood,  however,  is  known  to  be 
soft  and  brittle,  and  of  a  light  Cedar-brown  colour.  The  woods 
of  several  of  the  members  of  the  sub-tribe  Taxodium  (Parla- 
tore),  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  are  of  great  economic 
value,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  its  nearest  relative,  S. 
(Taxodium)  sempervirens,  the  Redwood.  The  Sequoia  has 
proved  to  be  pei-fectly  hardy  everywhere  in  Britain,  for, 
although  the  foliage  sometimes  gets  browned,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  wind  and  exposure  than  of  cold.  In  its 
native  mountains  it  has  to  endure  a  much  greater  degree  of 
cold  than  it  ever  experiences  here ;  but,  tall  as  it  is,  it  is  so 
completely  immured  in  the  deep  glens  of  the  Sierras,  that 
wind  seldom  reaches  it.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  young  of  a  plant  that  has  been  thus  tenderly  nurtured 
for  probably  thousands  of  years  are  unlikely,  when  grown 
in  Britain,  to  submit  to  less  tender  treatment.  They  require 
shelter  from  cutting  winds,  and  must  have  it.  Like  the 
majority  of  plants  of  great  commercial  value,  the  Sequoia  has 
its  varieties.  These  are  white-twigged,  golden-twigged,  golden 
variegated,  and  pendulous-branched  kinds,  all  of  which  are  very 
pretty  in  their  way,  but  the  latter,  S.  gigantea  vera  pendula, 
so  named  and  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Little  &  Baliantyne, 
Carlisle,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  great  horticultural 
acquisition. 

The   accompanying  figure  is  from   a   drawing  by  Walter 
Dawson,  of  a  California-grown  cone.  Geo.  Syme. 


Cattle  Poisoned  by  Eating  Green  Yew. — That  living  Yew 
is  as  iDJurious  to  cattle  as  in  its  drier  state  has  been  most  fully  exemplified 
on  the  estate  of  Geo.  A.  Everitt,  Esq.,  Knowle  Hall,  Warwickshire,  a 
very  valuable  horse  and  cow  having  succumbed  to  its  poisonous  properties, 
while  a  large  number  of  other  cattle  were  so  severely  injured  by  eating  it 
that  for  the  season  they  were  comparatively  worthless  as  milking  cows. 
This  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1876-77-  The  cow  had  broken  through 
a  fence  into  a  covert  in  which  Tew  formed  a  part,  and  had,  judging  from 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  when  opened,  eaten  freely  and  died  in 
apparently  great  agony  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  The  horse  had 
cropped  the  green  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  were  hanging 
over  the  field  in  which  it  was  grazing  in  company  with  the  other  cattle 
that  were  injured,  and  was  being  led  into  the  stable  a  very  short  time 
afterwards  when  it  fell  and  immediately  expired.  The  fact  of  cows  not 
being  able  to  reach  so  high  as  the  horse,  and  consequently  faiUng  to  con- 
sume so  large  a  quantity,  prevented  them  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  It 
is  scarcely  needless  to  state  that  all  Yew  trees  within  reach  of  cattle  have 
been  taken  away  on  the  estate,  and  the  greatest  care  is  observed  in 
strengthening  the  fences  and  otherwise  preventing  ingress  to  any  place  in 
which  the  deadly  shrub  is  growing— a  hint  that  may  advantageously  be  • 
taken  by  all  those  who  have  charge  of  cattle,  for,  although  a  number  of 
years  may  expire  (as  in  the  present  case)  without  the  animals  eating  the 
Tew,  yet  they  are,  of  course,  always  liable  to  do  so,  and  "  prevention  is 
better  than  cure."  With  regard  to  the  common  Laurel,  we  have  here 
several  large  clumps  that  are  periodically  eaten  by  the  cattle  without,  up 
to  the  present  time,  any  apparent  injury  being  done  to  them. — F  W. 
SiLTEE,  in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle."  [It  seems  singular  that  the  cattle 
should  have  received  no  injury  from  eating  the  leaves  of  the  Laurel, 
which  contain  notable  quantities  of  prussio  acid.] 

Continental  Forests. — Blsass  and  Lothringen (Alsace  and  Lorraine) 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  wealth  in  forests.  According  to  the 
report  issued  by  the  Imperial  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  the 
entire  forest  lands  of  the  newly-acquired  province  represent  a  value  of  about 
twelve  milliards  of  marks.  No  less  than  460,573  hectares  of  these  forest  land 
are  State  property,  and  are  estimated  to  be  worth  500,000,000  marks,  or 
£25,000,000  English.  In  the  year  1876  the  woods  yielded  an  income  of 
6,944,000  marks  to  the  Treasury.  The  report  has  a  table  of  the  average 
annual  value  of  a  hectare  of  forest  in  Continental  countries.  In  Elsass- 
Lothringen  it  is  reckoned  at  forty-three  marks,  in  Prance  twenty  marks 
(25  francs),  in  Prussia  at  nineteen  marks.  The  cost  of  administration  is 
far  higher  in  the  latter  country. 


The  Eucalyptus  in  California. — Last  season  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  planted  300,000  Gum  trees  on  the  lines  of  their  roads.  Tliis 
winter  they  intend  to  plant  7OJ,O0O  more.  Thofe  set  out  by  the  company  around 
their  shops  ia  Sacramento  last  season  having  made  such  rapid  and  healthy 
growth,  the  company  are  now  planting  2000  additional  trees,  placing  them  in 
every  available  nook  and  corner  around  the  works  and  along  the  tra  ck  by  the 
slough. 

Germination  of  Acorns. — In  this  place  (Lansing,  Michigan)  white  Oak 
acorns  germinate  in  autumn.  The  radicle  pushes  out  and  down  into  the  leaves 
or  soil  often  3  in.  or  more.  The  petioles  of  the  cotyledons  grow  out  from  the 
shell  about  i  in.  Tlua  enables  the  plumule  to  find  plenty  of  room  to  start  in 
spring.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  two  embryos  in  one  acorn,  and  three 
embryos  are  not  very  rare.--"  American  Journal  of  Science." 
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DISUSED  GRAVEL  PITS. 
There  are  few  who  are  not  familiar  with  those  tracts  of  land 
which  exist  near  almost  every  large  town  usually  called  com- 
mons, heaths,  or  greens,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
necessity  there  is  for  retaining  them  as  open  spaces  for  public 
recreation.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  these  com- 
mons, with  their  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  assist  materially  in 
purifying  the  vitiated  atmosphere  emanating  from  all  populous 
districts.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  so  many  filtering  beds,  doing 
their  work  silently  but  surely.  The  principal  use  of  these 
open  spaces  hitherto  appears  to  have  been  to  supply  gravel, 
sand,  turf,  loam,  peat,  &c.,  for  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
they  are  situated,  and  to  form  grazing  ground  for  a  few  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  &c.,  certainly  giving  no  adequate  return,  consider- 
ing their  extent  and  value.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
hampered  by  old  and  what  should  be  obsolete  laws,  rendering 
them  useless,  or  comparatively  so,  to  all  concerned.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  a  movement  has  been  made  in  the 
right  direction,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  metropolis,  a  goodly 
number  of  broad  acres  have  been  secured  in  perpetuity  for  the 
recreation  of  its  teeming  population,  and  that,  too,  at  what 
may  justly  be  termed  moderate  cost  considering  their  immense 
sanitary  value.  What  primarily  strikes  us  upon  going  over 
these  open  spaces  is  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
Happily,  however,  the  remedy  is  fast  being  applied,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  exhibited  in  the  matter.  It  is, 
of  course,  both  impossible  and  unadvisable  to  at  once  convert 
them  into  public  parks  with  all  their  modern  expensive 
adjuncts,  but  everything  seems  to  tend  in  that  direction,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  cost,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  those 
which  are  in  proximity  to  the  great  centres  of  commerce.  So 
far,  however,  as  respects  the  conversion  of  these  commons 
into  public  parks,  we  must  for  the  present  rest  and  be  thankful, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  other  works  which  may  with  advan- 
tage be  carried  out,  such  as  drainage,  fencing,  formation  of 
roads  and  paths,  renewal  of  turf,  &c.  While,  however, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  these  works  will  be  self-evident, 
there  are  others  equally  important  which  may  escape  attention 
unless  brought  prominently  before  those  in  whom  the  care  of 
these  open  spaces  is  vested,  and  amongst  these  I  venture  to 
name  the  re-forming  and  planting  of  disused  gravel  pits. 
These  afford,  without  doubt,  one  of  those  chances  which 
rarely  occur  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  work  at  a  trifling 
cost.  Upon  some  of  the  commons  near  London  these  pits  are 
very  extensive,  and  would,  if  properly  treated,  form  landscape 
features  of  a  high  order.  At  present  they  are  bare  and  un- 
sightly, with  the  exception  of  a  little  Furze  and  Broom.  Gene- 
rally but  little  soil  remains,  'tis  true  ;  still,  much  may  be  done 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  suitable  for  planting  in  such 
situations.  In  the  majority  of  cases  little  need  be  done  so  far 
as  the  surfaces  are  concerned ;  in  a  few  instances  it  may  be 
necessary  to  slope  down  the  banks,  an  operation  which  must, 
however,  be  carried  out  with  great  care,  and  only  where  abso- 
lutely necessary.  In  some  instances  water  might  be  made  to 
assist  the  designer ;  and  in  my  opinion,  where  it  is  available 
and  can  be  obtained  at  little  cost,  these  pits  would  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  displaying  it  to  advantage.  In  all 
cases  where  soil  is  available  the  slopes  should  be  covered  to 
an  uniform  denth  with  it,  say,  at  least,  1  ft.  If  any  difficulty 
be  experienced  in  getting  soil,  its  use  may  be  limited  to  simply 
putting  some  in  each  hole  in  which  trees  or  shrubs  are  to  be 
planted.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  much  may  be  done  at  a 
trifling  cost  in  the  way  of  laying  out  such  pits  to  advantage. 
The  planting  should  be  done  firmly  and  somewhat  deeper 
than  usual,  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  generally  sandy. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  what  a  great  change 
the  skilful  carrying  out  of  this  work  would  effect; 
hill  and  dale  could  be  worked  out  in  miniature,  and 
where  water  could  be  made  available,  really  beautiful  little 
landscapes  might  be  created.  This  would  be  a  simple  and 
natural  method  of  dealing  with  these  pits,  which,  at  present, 
are  decidedly  unsightly.  I  should  most  certainly  deprecate 
any  attempt  at  filling  them  up  to  render  the  ground  available 
for  cricket  or  football.  The  improvement  which  such  changes 
would  effect,  in  addition  to  the  very  moderate  expenditure 
which  they  would  incur,  should,  I  think,  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  matter  of  open  spaces.    The 


list  of  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  planting  is  a  very  large 
one.  Conifers  of  various  descriptions  might  be  made  to  play 
an  important  part.  Birch,  Willows,  Poplars,  &o.,  are  also 
extremely  pretty  in  such  positions,  whilst  Tamarisk,  Broom, 
and  similar  subjects  have  likewise  a  very  gracefal  appearance. 
My  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  give  a  list  of  trees  and 
shrubs  available  for  planting  as  to  direct  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  doing  something  towards  the  decoration  of 
these  disused  gravel  pits.  Ch.^kles  Dennis. 

fiouthwark  Pari:. 


GRAVEYARD  GARDENS. 
There  are  few  open  spaces  either  in  town  or  country  that  present 
featureg  more  depressing  than  those  found  in  cemeteries  or  country 
graveyards.  A  few  sombre  trees  may  be  seen  here  and  there  some- 
times planted  with  judgment,  sometimes  without,  but  generally  of  a 
heavy ,  funereal  aspect, and  nearly  all  the  rest  is  a  wilderness  of  mounds, 
headstones,  pretentious  tombs,  and  monuments,  muoh  long  rank  Grass, 
and  seldom  any  attempt  to  produce  elements  of  beauty  or  of  cheerful. 
ness.  That  this  is  largely  tiie  case  in  rural  graveyards  is  patent  to 
all  who  care  to  visit  them.  A  modern  graveyard,  on  the  other  hand, 
resembles  a  newly-built  neighbourhood,  where  all  is  in  a  transition 
state  ;  the  more  recently  erected  tombs  are  all  clean,  the  more 
recently  made  mounds  are  bare  clay  and  gravel ;  there  is  little  that 
can  be  termed  sacred,  but  much  that  is  tawdry.  We  want  an  entire 
revolution  in  our  graveyards  ;  we  want  their  sombre  and  harsh  aspects 
abolished,  and  instead  thereof  a  purer  and  more  fitting  respect  paid 
to  the  memories  of  the  departed  by  converting  the  precincts  of  their 
last  resting-place  into  a  pleasant  garden.  To  sweep  away  all  the 
evidence  of  the  stonemason's  craft  would  be  a  worthy  beginning,  and 
with  that  all  mounds  and  wooden  erections,  however  humble  or 
however  emblematic ;  these  I  would  replace  with  simple  zinc 
plates  supported  by  wire  and  iron  supports,  around  which  might  be 
trained  Ivies,  Roses,  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy 
climbers,  thus  leaving  the  name  plates  exposed  and  so  fixed  as  to 
enable  a  future  generation  to  take  them  off,  and  at  any  time  re- write 
them.  The  surfaces  of  all  graves  should  be  little  gardens,  surrounded 
by  an  edging  of  wirevork  or  some  other  elegantly  made  material, 
and  on  each  should  be  cultivated  a  few  dwarf  flowers,  such  as  the 
taste  of  ths  surviving  relatives  might  dictate  or  their  circumstances 
enable  them  to  obtain.  Here  at  once  are  introduced  elements  of 
beauty  and  cheerfulness,  and  not  least  of  cheapness,  as  the  requisites 
may  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  trivial  cost,  whilst  the  attention 
necessary  in  all  future  time  may  well  be  the  duty  of  the  graveyard 
attendant,  who  should  receive  a  sufficient  salary  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  garden  so  neat  and  so  pleasant  as  to  make  it  at  all  times  a  loved 
resort  of  the  living.  Only  one  such  a  grave  garden  have  I  yet  seen; 
it  is  in  a  humble  churchyard,  and  is  now  all  abloom  with  pretty 
spring  flowers,  Daisies,  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots,  Hepaticas,  and  top- 
dressed  over  with  fiue  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  enclosed  with  a  low 
edging  of  wire  work.  To  maintain  the  neatness  is  but  a  labour  of  love,and 
grave  gardens  will  more  fully  than  in  any  other  way  serve  to  perpet- 
uate a  sentiment  for  the  dead,  which  should  ever  be  that  of  fond 
remembrance.  A.  D. 


Weather  Proverbs. — The  late  trying  weather  has  done  leas 
harm  among  spring  plants  than  might  have  been  expected.  Some  of 
the  more  succulent  kinds,  like  Dentaria  digitata,  have  been  cruelly 
out,  while  Orobus  vernus  in  sheltered  situations  is  little  hurt.  The 
Japanese  Rosa  Regeliana,  being  in  full  leaf,  has  some  of  its  points 
quite  browned.  The  weather  has  been  spoken  of  as  quite  exceptional. 
Some  lin^s  I  learnt  from  my  mother,  who  said  that  they  were  con. 
sidered  very  old  in  Lanarkshire,  would  seem  to  show  that  in  Scotland, 
at  least,  very  severe  weather  was  to  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of 
April.     The  lines  are  these,  and  I  hope  the  Scotch  is  about  right : — 

Said  March  to  Aprele, 

I  see  twa  hogs  at  yonder  stile  ; 

If  ye'U  gae  me  days  three, 

I'll  fa  on  means  to  gar  them  dee. 

The  first  of  them  was  wind  and  weet, 

The  second  of  them  was  sna  and  sleet ; 

The  third  of  them  mak  sic  a  freeze. 

Made  all  the  birds'  nebs  stick  to  the  trees. 

When  they  three  days  were  past  and  gaen. 

The  silly  puir  hogs  cam  hirplin  hame. 
The  three  bad  days  have  often  been  noticed  in  England,  but  the 
season  being  earlier,  they  usually  come  in  the  last  week  in  March. 
I  may  add  that  hogs  mean   yearling  sheep. — Geokge   F.  Wilson, 
Heatherianh,  Weyhridge  Heath. 
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VAEIBGATBD    NEW    ZEALAND    FLAX. 

(PHOKMIUM  TENAX  VAKIEGATUM.) 

In  the  Eevue  Hortioole  of  March  1  M.  Carriere  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  variegated  variety  of  the  New  Zealand 
Flax,  of  which  the  annexed  is  an  illustration :  This  plant  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  varieties  of  Phormiam,  and  is 
readily  recognised  by  the  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  of  its  congeners.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
spring  obliquely  from  the  stem,  growing  in  an  arched  form, 
sometimes  even  bending  over  at  the  extremities.  They  are 
variegated  with  beautiful  yellow  streaks  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  the  markings  being  separated  by  green  lines.  The 
flower-stalks  often  grow  to  the  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  and  are 
covered  with  long,  reddish  bracts,  which  soon  become  dry. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  the  bracts  soon  fall  off,  often 
before  the  blossoms  have  opened.  The  flowers  are  thickly 
crowded  together,  and  are  of  a  dark  brick  red.    The  seed 
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The  Variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  in  Flower. 

vessels  are  borne  on  short  stalks,  and  are  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown.  The  specimen  from  which  the  annexed  figure  was 
taken  was  planted  out  in  the  open  air  in  the  Paris  Jardin  Pleur- 
ist.  It  was  well  protected  from  cold  during  the  winter. 
Although  a  large  number  of  shoots  have  been  taken  away 
from  it  every  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  fresh  plants,  it  is  still  more  than  3  ft.  in  diameter.  Last 
year  it  was  artificially  fertilised,  and  produced  a  large  number 
of  pods  full  of  excellent  seeds.  If  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe  the  seeds  soon  spring  up,  but,  up  to  the  present,  all  the 
sowings  that  have  been  made  have  never  reproduced  the  varie- 
gated kind,  the  leaves  in  every  case  being  plain  green.  In 
spite  of  this  circumstance  M.  Carriere  recommends  his  readers 
not  to  neglect  sowing  the  seed  of  the  variegated  kind,  for 
although  there  seems  little  chance  of  obtaining  specimens  of 
the  striped  variety  amongst  the  seedlings,  the  resulting  plants 
are  much  more  vigorous  and  the  leaves  much  larger  than  is  the 
case  with  the  parent  species.  0.  W.  Quin. 


Dwarf  Gladioli. — Those  who  care  for  useful  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  plants  for  cutting  late  in  summer,  both  from  the  conserva- 
tory and  open  border,  should  try  Gladiolus  nanus,  a  delicate  salmon, 
coloured  hybrid,  18  in.  in  height,  with  crimson  spots  on  the  lower 
petals.  M.  Van  Houtte,  in  his  catalogue,  states  that  when  grown 
out-of-doors  it  requires  protection  with  litter,  but  my  patches  of  it 
here  have  been  uncovered  throughout  the  winter,  and  are  now  very 
robust,  and  none  the  worse  for  the  sharp  frosts  which  they  experienced 
last  month.  The  price  of  Gladioli  is  bo  small,  the  better  kinds  being 
only  lOs.  per  100,  that  they  are  within  reach  of  those  who  possess 
the  smallest  gardens. — E.  F.,  Petygards  Hall,  Swaffham. 

Ivy  on  Stakes. — The  illustration  (see  p.  286)  recalls  to  my 
recollection  some  excellent  examples  of  this  style  of  growing  Ivy, 
which  I  saw  recently  on  a  Grassy  slope  by  the  edge  of  ornamental 
water — dense  masses  of  Ivy  with  no  visible  supports.  I  was  inclined 
to  think  that  they  had  overgrown  and  smothered  some  low  bushes, 
but  on  inquiry  I  found  that  it  was  only  a  single  plant  of  Ivy  that  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  tied  to  a  stout  stake  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  train  itself.  This  it  has  done  efEectually,  and  some  beanti. 
ful  symmetrical  heads  of  glossy  foliage,  thickly  interspersed  with  jet 
black  berries,  formed  very  pleasing  objects  presentable  at  all  seasons. 
Doubtless  all  the  vigorous-growing,  plain-leaved  varieties  of  Ivy 
would  conform  to  this  mode  of  culture,  but  if  variegated  varieties 
be  employed,  some  means  of  restricting  the  roots  must  be  adopted, 
or  over-luxuriant  growth  would  in  most  instances  be  found  to  cause 
them  to  revert  to  their  original  forms. — J.  Geoom,  Heiiham. 

Old  Pelargoniums  for  Planting  in.  the  Flower  Garden. 

— Where  large  quantities  of  Pelargoniums  are  required  for  summer 
decoration,  it  is  much  better  to  retain  a  good  supply  of  old  plants 
than  to  trust  exclusively  on  fresh-strnck  cuttings.  When  the  beds 
are  cleared  in  autumn  we  go  over  all  the  sorts  that  are  desired  for 
the  following  season,  and,  selecting  all  the  healthiest  plants,  cut 
them  down  quite  close,  shortening  the  long  straggling  roots ;  they 
are  then  packed  thickly  into  cutting  boxes  in  fine,  light  soil,  and  kept 
rather  dry.  Daring  the  winter  they  are  kept  as  cool  and  airy  as 
possible  in  fruit  houses  at  rest,  and  in  spring,  when  vegetation 
becomes  more  active,  they  are  shaken  out.  The  best. shaped  plants 
are  potted  for  vases  and  window  boxes,  and  the  remainder  is  tied  np 
in  Moss  with  a  handful  of  soil  and  set  closely  together  in  brick  pits, 
where  they  can  be  fully  exposed  on  favourable  occasions  until  required 
for  planting  out.  By  using  a  good  proportion  of  these  plants  the 
beds  may  be  pretty  well  filled  at  once,  and  an  early  display  of  bloom 
secured.  In  moist  seasons  young  plants  are  liable  to  run  too  much 
to  leaf  instead  of  to  flower,  whereas  old  out.down  plants  flower  pro- 
fusely in  all  seasons,  while  for  single  specimens  in  vases  plants  with 
dwarf,  bushy  habit  are  indispensable  ;  and  few  plants  so  well  with- 
stand the  trying  conditions  under  which  they  are  thus  placed  and 
furnish  such  good  results  as  these.  Single  specimens  in  small  vases 
of  distinct  colours,  or  large  vases  filled  with  mixed  varieties  and 
edged  with  the  beautiful  trailing  varieties  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section, 
will  be  found  as  continuous  and  satisfactory  as  any  plants  grown. — 
J.  Ghoom,  Henliam. 

Plants  that  Flowered  in  March. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
plants  which  flowered  in  March.  On  looking  back,  I  find  that  in 
January  twenty  species,  belonging  to  thirteen  Natural  Orders,  opened 
their  flowers  ;  in  February,  forty-seven  species  belonging  to  nineteen 
Natural  Orders ;  in  March,  we  have  a  total  of  seventy -three  species, 
belonging  to  twenty.six  Natural  Orders.  They  are  as  follows  :  March 
1.  Vella  Pseudo-Ojtissus,  Myosotis  alpestris,  Soilla  bifolia  alba,  and 
Dentaria  digitata.  2.  Large  double  Daflcodil,  Primula  purpurea, 
Cardamine  trifolia,  and  Viola  collina.  3.  Puschkinia  scilloides, 
Saxitraga  hispida,  and  Corydalis  cava.  4.  Lamium  Isevigatum  and 
Dielytra  canadensis.  5.  Berberis  nepalensis  and  Hyoscyamns  orien- 
talis.  6.  Narcissus  polyanthus  and  Anemone  apennina.  7.  Corydalis 
bracteata  and  Milla  nniflora.  8.  Muscari  sygosa,  Othonna  cheirifolia, 
and  Orobus  vernus  plenus.  9.  Double  Periwinkle,  Orobus  alpestris, 
Pnlmonaria  sibirica,  double  Narcissus,  and  N.  bicolor.  10.  Anemone 
hortensis,  Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  Alyssum  saxatile,  and  Fritiilaria 
montana.      12.  Erythronium   giganteum  and  Narcissus  multiflorus. 

13.  Porsythia  suspensa,  Narcissus  bifrons,  and  Iberis  serapervirens. 

14.  Anemone  nemoroBa,MyrrhiB  odorata,  and  Narcissus  Basilman-major. 

15.  Iris  pomila,  and  Ceanothus  Veitchianus.  16.  Odonis  vcrnalis, 
Muscari  botryoides  album,  Helianthemum  arcuatum,  and  Doronicum 
ColnmnEB.  17.  Forsythia  viridissima.  18.  Anemone  palmata,  Ka. 
nunculus  montanus,  and  Potentilla  verna.  19.  Scrophularia  verna. 
20.  Primula  decora  alba  and  Aponogetcn.  21.  Kerria  japonicaand 
Menziesia  empetriformis.  22.  Lilium  grandiflornm  and  Eanunculus 
amplexicaulis.  23.  Narcissus  Trewianus.  24.  Fritiilaria  Meleagris, 
Stellaria  Holostea,  and  Geranium  fumaricefolium.  26.  Rhododendron 
Chamaeoistus  and  Centranthus  ruber.  27.  Lnnaria  rediviva,  Anemone 
bracteata,  and  Narcissus  angustifolius.       28.    Fritiilaria  oontorta, 
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Saxifraga  csagpitosa,  and  Cydonia  Gonjardi.  29.  Ranunoulna 
graminens  and  Primula  decora.  31.  Corydalia  nobilis  and  Narciaaug 
incomparabilis  plenna. — H.  W.  Mooke,  College  Botomic  Qarden,Duhlin. 


KOSES. 
May  QuENNEit,  figured  (see  p.  286),  is  the  beat  roay.magenta  I  have 
ever  seen,  La  Rosiere  the  best  darlx,  or  say  equal  to  John  Keynes. 
Duchease  de  Vallombrosa,  from  the  coloured  engraving,  does  not  take 
my  fancy  as  much  aa  Captain  Christy,  but  perhapa  the  delicacy  of  the 
blush  colour  may  be  impoaaibletoahow.  In  many  of  the  suburbs  of  our 
towns  the  soil  is  poorly  adapted  for  the  culture  of  Rosea,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  made  so  by  liberal  dreasings,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  of 
very  rotten  manure  composed  of  whatever  is  moat  easily  procured  ; 
and  decayed  leaves  and  old  turf  form  a  good  addition.  A  few  useful  and 
hardy  kinds  may  consist  of  Safranot,  Solfaterre,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Devoniensis  for  climbers;  tor  standards  choose  Gloire  de  Dijon,  John 
Hopper,  Madame  Falcot,  John  Keynes,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Jules 
Margottin,  Eugene  Appert,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Madame  Rothschild. 
These  I  always  grow,  and  for  general  use  think  them  equal  to  any; 
but  if  the  intending  Roae-grower  poaaeases  ever  so  small  a  greenhouse, 
he  can  without  heat  grow  Marechal  Niel,  an  abundant  bearer,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  splendid  in  shape  and  colour,  and  with 
very  full  centre.  The  only  other  Rose  for  the  greenhouse  is  Niphetos — 
unfit  for  out-of-doors,  but  perhaps  the  most  delicately  beautiful  of 
white  Roses.  Eugene  E.  P.  Leggb. 

Litton  Cheney,  Dorset. 


Late  Pruned  Roses. — Those  who  deferred  pruning  until  late 
in  March  this  seajon  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves,  as  the 
bright  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  induced  rapid  growth, 
and  had  they  been  pruned  close  all  the  buds  would  have  been  forced 
into  growth,  whereas  where  unpruned  the  leading  shoots  have  carried 
oiJ  the  superfluous  sap,  and  plenty  of  dormant  buds  are  left,  unscathed 
by  the  late  inclement  weather,  for  although  we  do  not  aa  a  rule  experi. 
ence  such  severe  frosts  as  in  more  inland  places,  I  find  that  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  leave  its  mark  on  Rosea  as  well  as  on  other  plants, 
and  those  who  pruned  early  will  probably  find  that  their  supply  of 
Rose  blooms  will  be  more  limited  than  those  who  adopted  the  late 
method. — James  Gkoom,  Henham. 

Koses  that  Bloom  Freely,  and  Rosea  that  do  not.— We 

have  covered  the  back  of  our  conservatory  wall,  which  is  brick  about 
halt  way  up,  the  remainder  being  glass,  inside  with  Roses,  and  more 
than  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  a  fine  old  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  which 
produces  an  abundance  of  fine  blooms,  of  which  I  have  counted  more 
than  600  on  it  at  one  time.  By  the  side  of  it  I  have  a  strong  four, 
year.old  plant  of  Reine  d'Or  which  last  year  bore  a  few  blooms.  It 
made  good  growth  each  year,  and  last  season  some  of  the  shoots 
measured  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  length.  I  tied  them  down  exactly 
as  I  did  those  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  expected  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  ia  just  coming  into  flower,  as  nsual,  but  Reine  d'Or 
shows  nothing  but  leaves,  which  I  admire,  but  I  want  flowers  as  well. 
Climbing  Devoniensis  I  have  growing  up  an  iron  rod  in  a  border  in 
the  front  of  the  conservatory ;  it  is  of  the  same  age  and  quite  as 
strong  as  Reine  d'Or,  and  it  too  has  not  yet  bloomed.  I  have  pruned 
down  to  the  hard  wood,  but  no  further.  Will  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  had  better  success  with  these  Roses  kindly  give  me  a  hint 
or  two  in  reference  to  them  ? — Williaji  Hough,  Oaklands,  EyAe, 
Manchester. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


Calceolarias  in  Trenches.— The  readiest  way  of  protecting;  these  from  late 
spring  frosts  is  to  transplant  them  into  trenches,  similar  to  those  used  for  late 
Celery.  We  have  just  transferred  our  stock  with  good  balls  ot  earth  into 
trenches  3  ft.  wide  and  1  ft.  deep  ;  a  few  cross  bearers  are  then  laid  over  the 
trench,  and  at  night  or  during  hail  or  snowstorms  they  are  covered  with  long 
canvas  screens,  or  evergreen  branches  might  be  substituted  until  the  beds  are 
cleaned  for  their  reception.— J.  Gboom,  Henham. 

White  Flowers.— A  young  friend  found  at  Rhyl,  late  in  the  summer  of  last 
year,  a  flower  of  the  Scabiosa  arvensis  perfectly  white.  We  have  also  met 
with  a  root  of  Ononis  arvensis,  the  flowers  ot  which  were  white.  The  lovely 
little  Harebell,  or  Bluebell  (Campanula  rotundif olia) ,  I  have  often  met  with 
white,  as  well  aa  blue  ;  indeed,  we  had  large  tufts  of  both  colours  growing  in 
our  garden.  The  SciUa  nutans  is  also  often  to  be  met  with  white,  and  even 
pink.  We  have  from  childhood  been  taught  to  call  the  Scilla  nutans  the  wild 
Hyacinth,  and  the  Campanula  rotundifolia  the  Bluebell ;  this  latter  name  is  in 
Staffordshire  mostly  applied  by  the  country  people  to  both  plants  without  any 
aiscrimination,— B.  Edwakds,  in  "  Science  Gossip." 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

INDOOR  WINTBR-FLOWBRIIsrG  PLANTS. 
Amongst  winter  flowering  plants  requiring  a  temperature  of 
from  65'^  to  60°  Poinsettia  pulcherrima  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered indispensable.  It  begins  to  flower  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  producing  immense  heads  or  clusters  of  bracts 
measuring  sometimes  as  much  as  18  in.  or  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  remaining  in  perfection  for  several  months.  It  is  readily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  or  eyes,  which  should  be 
inserted  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over,  or  say  early 
in  March,  and  as  most  growers  prefer  young  plants,  the  old 
ones  are  generally  discarded  as  soon  as  the  success  of  the 
inserted  cuttings  or  eyes  can  be  ascertained  ;  but,  if  desired, 
old  plants  may  be  retained  with  advantage  another  season,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  they  should  be  carefully  cut  in,  and  for 
a  time  kept  dry  until  the  wounds  have  fairly  healed,  when  the 
pots  containing  them  should  be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottom- 
heat  in  order  to  induce  the  production  of  young  shoots.  When 
these  are  1  in.  or  2  in.  in  length  the  plants  should  be  re-potted, 
or  the  same  sized  pots  may  be  used  again  with  a  portion  of 
fresh  soil.  They  will  then  form  suitable  plants  to  flower  the 
second  season.  Cuttings  should  be  formed  of  the  young 
shoots,  selecting  such  as  are  somewhat  short-jointed  and  not 
too  strong,  while  the  stronger  or  partially  ripened  shoots  may 
be  split  down  the  centre  and  cut  into  pieces  of  about  1  in.  in 
length,  each  having  an  eye  or  slightly  developed  bud  in  its 
centre ;  these,  like  the  cuttings,  should  be  inserted  in  well 
drained  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  sharp  silver 
sand,  and  should  be  placed  on  a  slight  bottom-heat  under  a 
hand-glass  in  the  propagating  house.  Nearly  every  cutting  or 
eye  will  grow,  and  when  roots  have  been  freely  foimed  they 
should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots  and  shifted  into 
larger  ones  as  may  be  required.  All  should  be  in  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  intended  to  bloom  by  the  middle  of  August. 
Plants  occupying  pots  some  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter,  bearing 
each  a  single  head  of  bloom,  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  while  two-year-old  plants 
should  occupy  larger  pots,  and  will  produce  several  heads  of 
bloom  which  are  useful  in  a  cut  state ;  they  will  be  found 
to  keep  long  in  good  condition  when  placed  in  water.  The 
only  difiioulty  likely  to  be  experienced  is  keeping  them  in  a 
dwarf  state.  In  order  as  far  as  possible  to  do  that,  the  plants 
duriag  the  summer  months  should  occupy  a  cold  pit,  and  should 
be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  with  abundance  of  air, 
and  they  should  be  lightly  shaded  during  bright  sunshine. 
Early  in  November  they  should  be  taken  into  the  stove  or  warm 
conservatory,  and  they  will  generally  be  in  full  beauty  at  or 
soon  after  Christmas.  As  a  method  of  obtaining  very  dwarf 
flowering  specimens  of  these  plants,  the  top  portion  of  the 
shoots  may  be  cut  off  to  any  desired  length  as  soon  as  the 
bracts  are  percepitble ;  the  portions  so  removed  should  be  in- 
serted as  cuttings  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  case  where  they  will  soon  form  roots  ;  they 
should  then  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  when  well  rooted  they 
should  be  re-potted  into  larger  pots.  Plants  may  thus  be 
obtained  of  any  desired  height,  but  large  and  fine  heads  of 
bloom  can  hardy  be  expected  to  be  the  result  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  these  plants  is  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould — about  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  Poinsettia  with  white  bracts  in 
cultivation,  and  a  very  marked  contrast  it  makes  to  the  scarlet 
kind.  Of  late,  too,  as  is  well  known,  a  double-flowered  variety 
has  been  added  to  collections.  This  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
later  than  the  ordinary  kind  in  coming  into  bloom,  and,  being 
equally  persistent,  considerably  prolongs  the  season  during 
which  these  fine  winter  plants  are  in  perfection. 

EurHORBiA  jACQcriNi.EFLORA  belongs  to  the  same  Natural 
Order  as  the  Poinsettia,  and  is,  like  it,  an  exceedingly  useful 
winter-flowering  plant,  beginning,  as  it  does,  to  open  its  bright 
scarlet  flowers  about  Christmas,  and  continuing  in  great 
beauty  until  the  middle  of  IMarch  or  even  later.  The  blooming 
shoots,  too,  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  nave  the  property  of 
remaining  long  in  good  condition.     It  is  somewhat  straggling 
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ia  habit,  and  young  plants  of  it  are  generally  preferred  to  older 
ones.  Therefore,  cuttings  of  it  should  be  ioserbed  aa  early  in 
spring  as  they  can  be  obtained.  When  the  flowering  portion 
of  the  shoots  has  been  cut,  young  shoots  will  soon  after  that 
be  produced,  and  these  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
will  soon  root  if  inserted  in  a  mixcure  of  silver  sand  and  finely- 
sifted  leaf-soil ;  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  shoots  which  have 
borne  flowers  may  be  formed  into  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely. 
These,  when  well  rooted,  may  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots, 
or,  in  order  to  obtain  bushy  or  well-furnished  specimens,  three 
or  four  may  be  placed  in  one  pot.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  they  should  be  shifted  into  their  flowering 
pots,  which  need  not  exceed  6  in.  in  diameter.  During  summer 
the  plants  may  occupy  a  cold  pit,  and  should  be  kept  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  removed  into  the  stove  eai-ly  in 
November.  A  suitable  soil  for  them  may  be  composed  of 
about  equal  parts  of  turfy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  portion  of 
silver  sand,  and  the  pots  used  should  be  well  drained. 

Hebeclinitjm:  ianthinum. — This  requires  a  stove  tempera. 
ture.  Its  season  of  flowering  is  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  graceful 
plumes  of  a  soft  mauve  colour,  and  as  they  are  .produced  iu 
considerable  abundance,  the  plant  is  exceedingly  useful  for 
decorative  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  production  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  It  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  should  be  inserted  early  in  spring  ;  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  and  the  plants 
should  be  grown  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  are  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  soil,  and  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
peat  or  in  a  compost  similar  to  that  generally  used  for  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  soft-wooded  plants.  Plants  in  6-in.  pots 
raised  from  cuttings  inserted  early  during  the  preceding 
spring  are  generally  found  very  useful  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion, and,  if  larger  specimens  be  desired,  such  plants  may  be 
cut  back  when  they  have  ceased  flowering  and  grown  on 
for  another  season.  During  summer  they  should  occupy  a  cold 
pit,  kept  somewhat  close,  and  should  have  abundance  of 
water. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbre&hti.— This  ia  also  a  winter-flower- 
ing plant  requiring  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended  for 
Hebeclinium.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long  depending 
racemes  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour.  Well-grown  plants  of  it 
have  a  peculiarly  graceful  appearance,  which  render  them  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.  It  is  easily  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings,  which  should  be  put  in  early  in  spring. 

Eranthemum  pxjlchelltjm. — This  is  a  very  old  winter.flower- 
ing  stove  plant,  invaluable  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  bright  blue.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings ;  it  will  succeed  in  any 
ordinary,  not  too  rich,  soil. 

JusTiciA  SPECIOSA. — This  is  also  a  plant  which  flowers  during 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  Justicias  are  nearly  all  easily  grown, 
and  if  cuttings  of  them  be  inserted  early  in  spring,  they  will 
form  useful  flowering  plants  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The 
flowers  of  J.  speciosa  are  of  a  light  purple  or  pink  colour,  and 
are  useful  in  a  cut  state. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — This  pretty  terrestrial  Orchid  may  be 
grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  where  it  will 
generally  flower  in  August.  It  does  better,  however,  where  it 
can  be  afforded  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  in  which  it  will 
generally  bloom  twice  during  the  year,  and  seldom  fails  to  do 
so  during  the  month  of  January.  A  soil  consisting  of  turfy 
peat,  a  portion  of  loam,  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal  appears 
to  suit  it.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  are  very  ornamental, 
and,  like  those  of  all  the  Lady's-slippers,  peculiar  in  form.  They 
remain  long  in  perfection,  more  particularly  when  produced  in 
winter,  and  even  when  cut  and  placed  with  other  flowers  in 
water  they  have  been  known  to  keep  fresh  for  upwards  of  a 
month.     The  plant  is  easily  increased  by  division. 

Centradenia  jloribtjnda. — This  is  an  old,  easily-grown  stove 
plant,  and,  considering  its  merits  as  a  decorative  plane  in  winter, 
it  is  strange  that  it  is  not  more  extensively  grown  than  it  is. 
Its  flowering  season  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  entire  winter, 
or  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  It  forma  itself  into  a  com- 
pact globular  bush,  its  numerous  shoots  requiring  aid  from 


neither  stake  nor  tie,  while  each  branch  furnishes  a  continuous 
supply  of  neat  pale  pink  flowers.  Pots  of  some  6  in.  or  not 
exceeding  8  in.  in  diameter  appear  to  be  the  size  most  suited 
to  it,  and  it  succeeds  in  a  soil  consisting  mostly  of  light  rich 
loam,  with  a  portion  of  either  peat  or  well-decayed  leaf-soil. 
Early  in  April  the  plants,  although  still  in  b'oom,  should  be 
cut  close  in,  when  it  will  be  perceived  that  young  shoots  are 
beginning  to  develop  themselves  as  the  base  of  the  old  ones  ; 
these  form  the  flowering  portions  of  the  plant  for  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  Plants  of  this  should  now  be  kept  somewhat  dry 
for  a  time,without.  however,  entirely  withholding  water.  When 
the  young  shoots  have  attained  to  the  length  of  1  in,,  more  or 
less,  they  may  be  slightly  thinned  out,  and  these,  if  desired,  may 
be  formed  into  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  if  inserted  in 
the  usual  method  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  pro- 
pagating pit.  The  old  plants  should  be  taken  out  of  their  pots, 
and  their  balls  should  be  considerably  reduced,  and  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  same  pots  with  the  addition  of  fresh  soil,  or 
pots  of  larger  size  may  be  used  if  thought  desirable.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  same  plants  may  be  grown  for  many_  years. 
Cuttings  inserted  in  April  will  make  good  specimens  in  6-in. 
pots  for  the  second  winter,  and  to  encourage  their  growth  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  until  that  time  has  arrived.  A 
somewhat  close  pit  is  a  suitable  structure  for  them  in  summer. 

Centradenia  rosea. — This  is,  I  believe,  an  earlier  introduc- 
tion than  C.  floribunda,  and  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
latter  applies  also  to  0.  rosea.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  size,  and  shape  as  those  of  0.  floribunda ;  the  habit  of 
the  plant  is  also  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  the  foliage  is  of  a 
somewhat  darker  shade  of  colour.  Could  a  variety  of  either 
of  these  plants  be  by  any  means  obtained  bearing  flowers  of  a 
more  decided  colour,  such  as  an  approximation  to  scarlet,  it 
would  doubtless  be  considered  as  an  invaluable  acquisition  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Begonia  insignis. — This  is  an  old  species  of  a  somewhat 
straggling  habit  of  growth,  but  it  blooms  during  the  depth  of 
winter.  Its  flowers,  which  are  pink,  are  very  useful  in  a  cut 
state.  Old  plants  of  it  should  be  cut  close  down  about  the 
end  of  March,  and  afterwards  re-potted ;  they  will  again 
furnish  flowering  shoots  for  cutting  during  the  ensuing  winter, 
and  cuttings  of  them  may  at  the  same  time  be  inserted,  which 
will  produce  plants  sufficiently  strong  to  bloom  at  the  same 
time. 

Begonia  mauicata. — This  is  also  an  old  but  very  handsome 
species,  which  generally  commences  to  flower  early  in  January 
The  blossoms  are  thrown  well  up  above  the  foliage,  which,  aa 
well  as  the  flowers,  is  of  a  very  ornamental  character.  In  any 
structure  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  can  be  main- 
tained a  few  plants  of  this  Begonia  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
pleasing  effect  during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
It  is  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  but,  as  the  shoots  are 
of  a  succulent  character,  the  cuttings,  after  being  made,  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  inserted  ;  when 
this  has  been  done,  the  pots  containing  them  should  be  placed 
upon  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  and  when  they  have 
become  well  rooted  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

Begonia  metallica. — This  pretty  and  distinct  plant  blooms 
early  in  spring,  but  the  blossoms  are,  possibly,  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  leaves,  which  are  very  ornamental,  the  upper 
surface  being  of  a  dark,  shining,  metallic  colour,  while  the 
under  sides  are  pale  green  beautifully  veined  with  bright  red. 
When  in  a  position  in  which  the  foliage  comes  between  tbe  eye 
and  the  light  the  effect  produced  by  it  is  remarkably  pleasing. 
Altogether,  the  plant  is  very  ornamental  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  is  increased  freely  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  sifted  leaf -soil. 

Begonia  Frcebeli. — This  'is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  produced  well  above  the  foliage,  rival  in  colour  even  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves  is  bright  green,  while  the  under  side  is  thickly 
covered  with  white  hairs.  When  intended  to  flower  during 
winter  the  tubers  while  at  rest  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  starting  too  early.     When  they  have 
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fairly  commenced  growth,  however,  they  should  be  re-potted 
and  grown  on  in  a  cold  pit,  keeping  the  plants  pretty  close  to 
the  glass,  and  by  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October 
most  of  them  will  be  more  or  less  in  bloom.  They  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  structure  in  which  the  temperature  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  much  under  55°  ;  under  such  conditions  they 
will  continue  to  produce  their  large  bunches  of  brilliant  scarlet 
blooms  throughout  the  winter,  iegonias  are  not  particular  as 
regards  soil ;  they  will,  however,  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
formed  of,  say,  two  parts  light,  rich  fibrous  loam,  and  one  part 
peat,  or  leaf-soil.  P.  Grieve. 

Culforcl,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Free-flowering  Cereuses- — lam  glad  to  see  Mr.  Croucher,  who 
is  so  well  qualified  for  the  task,  directing  attention  to  some  free, 
flowering  Cerensea  in  last  week's  Garden  (aee  p.  290).  Such  notes  aa 
these  might  be  extended  to  the  great  advantage  of  cultivators,  and 
the  solid  enrichment  of  gardens.  A  list  of  the  beat  Cactuses  to  grow 
for  decorative  effects, with  cultural  instruotiona,  might  tend  to  restore 
these  plants  to  their  proper  place  in  general  collections.  In  the  olden 
times,    when      Mr. 

Green's  Cactuses  

used  to  hold  their 
own  against  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants, 
and  Mr.  Farmer's 
Orchids  at  Chiawiok 
and  the  park,  almost 
everyone  grew  a  few 
Cacti,  while  a  fair 
collection  of  them 
was  by  no  means 
rare.  Some  of  the 
commoner  sorts  were 
also  exceedingly  well 
shown.  I  remember 
my  late  friend,  Mr. 
W.  Allan,  then  gar. 
dener  to  Lord  Rend, 
lesham,  showing  an 
enormous  plant  of 
Cereus  speciosissi. 
mus  with  over  fifty 
open  blooms  on  it, 
and  as  many  or  more 
large  buds.  Even 
the  night-flowering 
Cereas  was  then 
comparatively  com. 
mon,  and  cultivators 
used  to  invite  their 
friends    to  meet  and 

watch  this,  and  enjoy       ^ 

to  the  full  the  almost 
overpowering,    but 

delicious,  perfume  of  this  species.  I  shall  never  forget  my  experience 
of  this  sort,  nor  a  fact  which  I  thought  I  diaoerned  at  the  time,  viz.,  a 
sort  of  momentary  glory  or  luminosity  proceeding  from  the  flower 
when  at  its  meridian.  This,  of  course,  was  years  before  the 
luminosity  of  flowers  was  heard  of.  Haa  Mr.  Croucher  any  facts  to  offer 
on  this  head?  Apart  altogether  from  the  scientific  interest  attached 
to  Cacti,  which  is  very  great,  they  deserve  to  be  more  generally  culti. 
vated  than  they  are  for  their  decorative  value,  and  I  trust  that  Mr. 
Croucher  will  comply  with  my  suggestions. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Broken  Rocky  Margins  to  Artificial  Water. — Theae  offer 
opportunities  for  charming  effects  to  the  planter  happy  enough  to 
possess  them.  Islets  of  this  kind  artistically  formed  constitute  a 
pleasing  feature  in  good  water,  and  they  have  a  use  of  which  some  of 
their  desio-ners  never  thought,  in  the  culture  and  preservation  of  a 
variety  of  hardy  flowers,  quite  at  home  in  auoh  places.  It  is  often 
possible  in  such  situations  to  establish  little  colonies  of  bog,  marsh, 
or  rock  plants,  which  could  not  so  easily  be  grown  elsewhere.  The 
safety  (rom  encroachment  by  coarser  plants,  the  complete  exposure 
with  at  the  same  time  abundant  moisture,  and  the  power  of  isolating 
a  species  or  a  family  where  that  seems  desirable,  make  it  clear  that 
such  spots  might  be  made  much  better  use  of  than  leaving  them  to 
Briers  and  weeds,  though  even  with  these  they  are  charming. 

Two  blooms  of  a  very  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  amethystina  have  been  sent  to 
u3  from  Down  House,  Blandford,  by  Sir  William  Marriott. 
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THE    LONG-LEAVED    BUTTBEWORT. 

(prSGUICULA    VALLISNEBI.«FOLIA.) 

This  beautiful  species  differs  from  others  of  the  genus  in  its 
clustered  habit  of  growth,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve 
crowns  being  sometimes  densely  massed  together  in  one 
clump.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  pale  yellowish-green,  sometimes 
very  thin  in  texture  and  almost  pellucid,  linear  or  linear- 
oblong,  erect  in  the  tufted  plants,  and  undulated  at  the  margins. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  season  they  become  much  elongated, 
not  untrequently  measuring  4  in.  or  5  in  ,  and  occasionally 
even  G  in.  or  7  in.  long.  The  flowers,  which  are  large,  are  of 
a  soft  purple  or  lilac-purple,  with  large  white  or  pale  centres. 
The  lobes  are  more  spreading  than  in  P.  grandiflora.  Dripping 
fissures  and  ledges  of  calcareous  rocks  (frequently  in  tufa)  suit 
it  perfectly.  It  requires  very  free  drainage,  continuous 
moisture,  and  a  very  humid  atmosphere.  It  comes  from  the 
lofty  mountains  of  Spain. 

Amongst  other  species  worthy  of  note  may  be  mentioned  :— 

The  Great  Irisli 
Butter  wort  (P. 
grandiflora).  —  This 
rivals  the  preceding 
in  beauty.  Ita  flowers 
are  more  compact, 
nearly  if  not  quite 
aa  large,  and  uni. 
formly  of  a  decided 
b  1  n  e. purple.  The 
leaves,  which  are 
broad  and  spreading, 
lie  flat  upon  the  rock 
or  soil.  It  prefers 
the  shady  side  of  a 
moist,  Mossy  rook 
where  the  face  is 
steep  and  the  nar. 
row  chinks  are  filled 
with  rich  loam.  It 
planted  in  earth 
alone,  where  the 
drainage  is  imper. 
feet,  we  find  that  P. 
grandiflora  often — 
indeed  usually — 
perishes  in  winter. 
The  white  centre  of 
the  flower  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  species. 
The  blossoms  are 
borne  four  or  five 
from  one  crown,  the 
crowns  being  usually 
solitary — a  natural 
result  of  their  dense,  wide-spreading  leaves. 

The  Alpine  Butterwort  (P.  alpina).— This  differs  from  all 
the  other  species  in  having  white  flowers,  with  more  or  leas  lemon. 
yellow  stains  on  the  lip,  and  having  ita  lobes  sometimes  tinted  with 
pale  pink.  It  is  smaller  than  P.  vulgaris,  which  it  resembles  in 
general  habit,  but  has  more  tapering  leaves,  of  a  reddish-brown  hue 
beneath.  It  roots  firmly,  by  means  of  strong  woody  fibres,  in  peaty 
soil,  mingled  with  shale  or  rough  gravel,  in  shady  humid  positions, 
such  as  are  afforded  by  high  rockwork  with  a  north  aspect,  or  the 
shelter  of  a  north  wall. 

The  Common  Butterwort  (P.  vulgaris). — This  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  It  grows  freely  in  any  sunny  position 
in  rich  moist  peat  or  peaty  loam.  A  small  form,  with  leaves  almost 
exactly  resembling  those  of  P.  alpina,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
occurs  in  Alpine  bogs  in  the  north  of  England,  which  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  the  P.  leptoceras. 

The  Pale  Butterwort  (P.  lusitanica),  found  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  is  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  has  pale  yellowish  flowers.  It  grows  in  peaty  bogs  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  pretty  and  distinct 
species  of  Butterwort  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  who  grow  such  plants  very  sncoessfuUy. 
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(Continued  from  p.  318.  j 
FoEMs  OP  Roots. — Some  idea  o£  the  diversity  of  form  as- 
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95.— Young  Turnip  with  a  tap  root. 
Bumed  by  roots  may  be  gathered  from   the  paragraphs   on 
germiaation,  but  many  roots  do  not  develop  their  characteristic 


root,  as  in  Grasses,  the  Melon  (fig.  91),  &o.,  and  the  tap  root, 
as  in  the  Oak  (fig.  90)  and  the  Turnip  (fig.  95).  The  tap  root, 
which  is  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  radicle,  may  soon  be 
replaced  by  other  roots  from  successively  higher  parts  of  the 
base  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  Date  Palm  and  many  others,  or  it 
may  ramify  itself,  and  these  ramifications  soon  exceed  it  in 
size,  as  in  the  majority  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  or  it  may 
increase  to  an  enormous  size,  and  only  bear  lateral  branches  in 
the  form  of  slender  fibrils,  as  the  Parsnip  and  Carrot  (fig.  96). 
In  some  instances  the  tap  root  soon  ceases  to  elongate,  as  in 
the  Turnip,  and  grows  very  thick.  Between  the  most  delicate 
of  fibrous  roots  and  tap  roots  of  great  volume  there  is  every 
intermediate  gradation.  The  tuberous  roots  of  some  of  the 
Yams  (fig.  97)  are  sometimes  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  40  lb.  in  weight.  Asparagus  has  crowded,  fleshy, 
cylindrical  roots  ;  the  Cucumber  produces  an  intricate  network 
of  very  slender  fibrous  roots.  The  roots  of  the  Dropwort  are 
fleshy,  with  distensions  here  and  there.  Our  native  Orchids 
have  fleshy,  spherical,  or  palmate  tubercles,  and  the  common 
iPilewort  (Ranunculus  Ficaria)  owes  its  popular  name  to  its 
cluster  of  short,  round,  fleshy  roots. 


Fig.  96.— Tap  root  of  Carrot.  Fig.  97.— Tubercles  of  Dioscorea  Batatas. 

forms  until  they  reach  a  later  stage  of  growth.     Young  seed- 
ling plants  exhibit  two  distinct  types  of  root,  viz.,  the  fibrous 


Normal  and  Adventitious  Roots, — It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained that  the  root  system  of  Palms  often  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  roots  produced  farther  and  farther  from  the  original 
base  of  the  stem  after  the  disappearance  of  the  radicular  or 
tap  root.  All  roots  which  are  nob  tap  roots  or  ramifications  of 
a  tap  root  are  termed  adventitious,  and  some  botanists  call 
them  abnormal,  but  the  latter  term  is  misleading.  The  three 
rootlets  or  radicles  which  the  embryos  of  some  Grasses  push 
forth  almost  simultaneously  are  just  as  much  normal  as  the 
single  radicle  of  the  Oak ;  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
they  should  be  called  adventitious,  inasmuch  as  they  appear  at 
determinate  points.  But  the  successive  roots  of  Palms  and 
Screw  Pines  (Pandanus)  and  many  other  trees  do  not.  Some 
of  the  Palms  (fig.  98)  are  ultimately  borne  several  feet  clear  of 
the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  ones  dying  away,  by 
the  stout  adventitious  roots  which  succeed  each  other  higher 
and  higher  up  the  trunk.  Many  climbing,  trailing,  and  Epi- 
phytal plants  emit  adventitious  roots  either  from  their  joints, 
as  in.  the  runners  of  the  Strawberry  plant,  or  between  the 
joints,  as  in  the  Ivy  (fig.  99).  The  adventitious  roots  of  Ivy 
serve  more  as  a  means  of  attaching  the  plant  to  rocks  or  trees 
than  as  organs  of  absorption.  Their  mode  of  growth,  however, 
is  that  of  true  roots ;  and  when  the  plant  is  trailing  on  the 
ground,  they  act  as  roots.  The  Couch  Grass  (fig.  100)  possesses 
the  power  of  emitting  adventitious  roots  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
and  is  in  consequence  a  good  sand-binding  plant.  In  the 
Primrose  (fig.  101)  the  original  roots  die  off,  and  are  replaced 
by  adventitious  roots  higher  up  the  stem,  as  in  some  Palms. 
The  trunks  of  Tree  Perns  are  often  completely  covered  with  a 
dense  mat  of  short  roots.  Many  Orchids  produce  aerial  ad- 
ventitious roots  (fig.  102),  and  also  some  Aroids,  especially 
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species  of  Philodendron,  -which  climb  to  a  great  height  and 
send  down  long,  cable-like  roots  from  high  up  in  lofty  trees. 
In  some  Orchids,  as  species  of  Angrascum,  they  acquire  a  green 
colour,  and  perform,  it  is  stated,  the  functions  of  both  roots 
and  leaves. 

Duration  of  me  Root. — The  duration  of  the  root  is  not 
always  of  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  plant  itself,  or  rather 
what  appears  to  be  the  duration  of  the  plant.  Many  herba- 
ceous plants  which  we  regard  as  of  perennial  duration  really 
renew  their  root-stalks  annually,  or  probably  sometimes  less 
frequently,  according  to  circumstances.  Thus  the  tuberous 
roots  of  Orchis  mascula,  &c.,  are  annual,  or  new  ones  are  pro- 
duced when  the  previous  ones  flower,  or  else  the  plant 
perishes.  The  tubercles  formed  this  season  are  a  reservoir  of 
food  for  the  flowers  which  proceed  from  it  next  season,  and 
then  they  are  exhausted  and  decay,  but  usually  not  before 
others  have  been  formed  at  their  side.  These  plants  are  there- 
fore perennial  in  one  sense,  though  annual  in  another.  Some- 
times the  new  tubercles  are  not,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
sufficiently  matured  or  vigorous  enough  to  produce  flower- 
stems,  in  which  case  leaves  only  appear.  Many  perennial 
plants  renew  themselves  by  spreading,  or  are  perennial  in  the 
sense  only  that  they  reproduce  themselves   underground,  for 


Fig.  99.  —Climbing  stem  of  Ivy  with  adventitioua  aerial  roots. 

as  new  parts  appear  the  old  die  away.  As  explained  else- 
where, the  original  roots  of  some  Palms  and  the  common 
Primrose  die  off,  and  are  succeeded  by  adventitious  ones  suc- 
cessively higher  up  the  stem.  With  some  exceptions,  then,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  roots  of  woody  plants  are  permanent, 
whilst  those  of  herbaceous  plants  are  either  annual,  biennial, 
or  renewed. 

EooTS  OP  Parasitical  Plaijts.— True  parasites  are  distin- 
guished from  epiphytes,  which  merely  grow  on  other  plants, 
by  the  fact  that  they  bury  their  roots  in  the  tissue  of  the 
species  upon  which  they  prey.  The  Mistletoe  is  parasitical  on 
the  branches  of  various  trees,  from  a  Pine  to  a  Poplar,  and  in 
section  the  tissue  of  its  roots  can  be  discerned  with  the  naked 
eye  when  it  differs  in  colour  and  density  from  that  of  the  nurse 
plant.  The  Broomrapes  (Orobanche)  are  root  parasites  at- 
tached by  slender  threads  to  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The 
most  remarkable  parasitical  plants  are  the  EafaesiaoeaD,  which 
consist  of  little  more  than  flowers  and  a  few  scales  growing  in 
the  branches  or  superficial  roots  of  trees.  Kafflesia  Arnoldi 
has  the  largest  flowers  of  any  plant,  being  upwards  of  3  ft. 
across,  whilst  those  of  Pilostyles  are  small,  thickly  studding 
the  branches  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  upon  which  they  grow, 
and  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  abnormal  flowers  of  the 
nurse  plants  themselves.  The  seeds  of  Mistletoe  germinate 
on  the  tree,  and  it  is  the  primary  root  that  penetrates  the 


tissue  and  absorbs  the  nutriment  required  from  the  nurse 
plant ;  but  seeds  of  Dodder  (Ouscuta),  another  class  of  para- 
sites, germinate  in  the  groun<3,  and  as  soon  as  their  stems 
come  in  contact  with  a  suitable  nurse  plant  they  attach  them- 
selves by  means  of  adventitious  roots  called  haustoria,  the 
original  root  then  dying  away.  The  seedling  Dodder  dies 
quite  young  if  it  does  not  find  a  suitable  nurse  plant. 


The  Depth  to  which  Roots  Penetrate. — Comparatively 
little  is  yet  known,  and  less  has  been  published  on  this  subject, 
although  one  of  great  importance  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 'fact  that  opportunities 
seldom  occur  for  ascertaining  the  depths  to  which  roots  pene- 
trate, except  at  the  death  of  a  plant,  when  there  is  rarely  a 
sufficiently  strong  inducement  to  take  the  trouble.  In  cultural 
operations  deep  tilth  always  tells  it  own  tale  and  brings  its 
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Fig.  102.— Vanilla  stem  emitting  long,  oord-like  aSrial  roots. 


profit,  especially  in  dry  seasons ;  and  in  this  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  secret  of  the  value  of  deep  roots.  The  roots  are  able  to 
reach  a  much  greater  depth  in  search  of  water,  and  whatever 
it  contains  in  solution  ;  consequently,  the  plant  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  moisture  of  the  superSoial  layers  of  soil  for  its  nu- 
trition. Untilled  soils  also  difier  greatly  in  their  nature  and 
permeability,  so  that  the  production  of  roots  and  the  conse- 
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quent  age  and  size  of  a  plant  depend  more  upon  tbis  than  the 
actual  root-forming  power  of  th )  plant  itself.  But  there  are 
some  plants,  both  herbs  and  trees,  which  naturally  root  very 
deeply  if  not  interfered  with.  It  is  especially  such  species 
that  develop  a  large  primary  root  or  tap  root  that  penetrates 
to  a  great  depth  in  tiie  soil;  but  it  is  not  these  alone,  for  the 
slender,  fibrous  roots  of  Wheat  are  often  longer  than  the 
straw ;  and  sand-loving  and  seashore  plants  have  a  relatively 
large  root  system.  Trees  that  are  raised  in  a  nursery,  and 
once  or  twice  transplanted  before  being  placed  in  their  final 
destination,  usually  have  their  tap  roots  shortened  as  quite 
young  seedlings,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  a  close 
network  of  fibrous  roots.  This  is  done  to  ensure  success  in 
transplanting,  and  in  most  cases  a  very  large  per-centage 
would  die  if  they  were  permitted  to  form  a  large  tap  root. 
The  tap  root  once  cut  or  broken  does  not  elongate  any  more, 
and  it  is  replaced  by  two,  or  three,  or  more  secondary  roots, 
which  eventually  attain  a  large  size,  but  probably  never  go  so 
deep  in  the  ground  as  the  tap  root  would.  Therefore  the  trees 
of  artificial  or  planted  woods  and  forests,  whilst  having  the 
advantage  of  some  amount  of  digging,  suffer  from  the  disad- 
vantage of  shallow  roots.  They  are  more  easily  blown  down, 
and  in  dry  seasons  suffer  from  want  of  water,  which  enfeebles 
them  and  prevents  them  from  ever  attaining  large  dimensions 
and  great  age.  There  is,  then,  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  sowing  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  when  this  is  practicable, 
and  where  there  is  any  danger  of  drought  exercising  an 
adverse  influence.  Among  ordinary  field  crops  there  is  none, 
perhaps,  which  roots  on  an  average  to  so  great  a  depth  as 
Sainfoin.  I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  roots  of 
Sainfoin  downwards  in  a  newly-formed  cutting  for  a  railway. 
Some  of  them  reached  a  depth  of  7  ft.  or  8  ft.,  and  the  average 
depth  of  the  roots  through  the  field  was  5  ft.  I  have  also 
traced  the  roots  of  Wheat  to  a  depth  of  7  ft.,  and  there  are 
records  of  it  reaching  a  much  greater  depth.  Thistles  root 
very  deeply  in  gravelly  and  chalky  soils,  and  this  would 
account  for  the  enormous  crops  of  these  plants  which  often 
spring  up  where  excavations  have  been  made,  as  the  smallest 
scrap  of  the  roots  of  some  species  will  grow  when  brought 
near  the  surface.  This  seems  more  probable  than  the  turning 
up  of  seed  from  a  depth.  The  Grape  Vine  sometimes  forms 
roots  of  extraordinary  length.  Duchartre  mentions  that 
Lardier  states  they  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  40  ft.,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Oaper  (Oapparis  spinosa) ;  and  we  occa- 
sionally read  in  horticultural  papers  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 
Beet-root  6  ft.,  9  ft.,  and  even  12  ft.  long.  One  striking 
example  of  the  advantage  gained  by  enabling  crops  to  root 
deeply  may  be  given.  The  summer  of  1870  was  exceedingly 
dry,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  was  not  sufficient 
Grass  in  the  meadows  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  mowing, 
although  the  price  of  hay  was  sure  to  be  very  high  during  the 
following  winter.  Drs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  subsequently  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  effects  of  the  drought  on  the  crops  of 
the  experimental  Grass  plots,  &c.,  at  Rothamsted.  These 
plots  are  variously  manured  (for  the  experiments  are  still 
continued),  the  same  kind  of  manure  being  applied  to  the  same 
plot  year  after  year.  There  are  also  two  plots  which  have 
remained  unmanured  ever  since  the  experiments  were  com- 
menced, about  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  1870  the  unmanured 
plots  yielded  a  crop  of  5|  cwt.  of  hay  per  acre,  or  17  cwt. 
under  the  average  yield  for  fifteen  years.  A  plot  manured 
with  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  nitrogen  in 
the  form  of  equal  parts  of  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  produced  nearly  1^  tons,  or  more  than  a  ton  under 
the  average.  A  third  plot,  manured  the  same  as  the  last,  with 
the  exception  that  the  nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  yielded  a  crop  of  56i  cwt.,  or  less  than  1^  cwt. 
below  the  average  of  the  previous  fifteen  years.  These  extra- 
ordinary results  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  soil  at  different  depths  on  each  plot,  and  the  depth  to 
which  the  roots  had  penetrated.  It  was  found  that  the  herb- 
age of  the  unmanured  plot  was  relatively  very  shallow-rooted, 
and  the  herbage  of  the  highly-manured  plot  to  which  ammonia 
salts  were  applied  was  not,  on  the  whole,  deeply  rooted,  nor 
was  the  clayey  subsoil  very  much  disintegrated.  But  the 
subsoil  of  the  plot  to  which  the  nitrogen  was  applied,  in  the 
from  of   nitrate  of  soda,  was  much  more  friable   and  disin- 


tegrated, and  the  roots  had  penetrated  deeper  in  search  of 
water.  Those  of  Broraus  mollis  reached  a  depth  of  4  ft.  The 
soil  was  taken  out  in  9-in  layers  to  a  depth  of  45  in.,  and  the 
lower  liiyers  of  the  unmanured  plot  were  much  more  highly 
charged  with  moi-sture  than  those  of  the  other  plots,  especially 
of  that  with  deep-rooted  herbage,  which  yielded  nearly  an 
average  crop.  These  facts  simply  point  to  the  importance  of 
deep-rooting  and  certain  manuring  under  exceptionally  climatal 
conditions,  but  indirectly  they  reveal  the  advantages  of  intelli- 
gent, over-haphazard  culture.  W.  B.  Hemslby. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

FORCING  PEACHES  AND  NBCTA.IIINBS. 
The  culture  of  these  under  glass,  so  as  to  secure  a  supply  of 
fruit  from  the  middle  or  end  of  May  until  those  on  open  walls 
are  ready  for  use,  is  not  an  operation  that  necessarily  shortens 
the  lives  of  the  trees  thus  forced,  as  our  earliest  house,  in 
which  an  at)undant  crop  is  now  stoning,  contains  as  luxuriant 
and  prolifio  treBS  as  any  need  be — certainly  altogether  in  better 
condition  than  trees  on  open  walls.  As  Peaches  naturally 
luxuriate  in  a  much  higher  summer  temperature  than  that  of 
this  country,  what  we  call  forcing,  if  carefully  done,  more 
nearly  approaches  their  natural  conditions  than  our  open- 
air  culture,  where  a  continual  struggle  for  existence  against 
adverse  climatic  conditions  is  going  on,  for  where  a  steadily 
progressive  temperature  is  maintained  under  glass  the  growth 
is  uniform  and  satisfactory,  but  on  open  walls  the  sudden 
fluctuations  to  which  such  trees  are  liable  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  when  wood  and  foliage  are  in  a  tender,  immature 
condition,  so  check  the  circulation  of  the  sap  and  reduce  the 
energies  of  the  trees,  that  they  are  in  the  worst  possible  con- 
dition for  resisting  insect  and  other  pests  that  invariably  attend 
a  weakened  constitution.. 

We  adopt  the  ordinary  routine  of  culture  with  satisfactory 
results.  We  prune  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  this 
important  operation  I  always  perform  at  two  distinct  seasons, 
viz.,  I  go  over  the  trees  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  cut  out  any  bare  or  exhausted  branches,  shortening  the 
young  bearing  wood  according  to  its  strength  ;  and  agam,  after 
the  crop  is  set  and  thinned,  I  take  out  all  the  unfruitful  wood 
that  is  not  required  for  producing  bearing  wood,  for  one  of  the 
points  to  guard  against  is  training  in  too  much  wood.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  of  shoots  that  can  be  crowded  into  a  given  space 
that  will  yield  the  most  abundant  crop,  but  the  most  perfectly 
matured  wood,  for  if  evenly  distributed  from  bottom  to  top  it 
will  need  but  a  very  thin  "  set  "  of  fruit  to  prove  when  fully 
matured  an  abundant  crop,  for,  as  a  rule.  Peaches  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  having  one-half  the  bloom-buds  removed 
before  expansion.  About  this  season  the  borders  should  be 
examined  and,  if  at  all  dry,  thoroughly  watered  and  top-dressed 
with  enriched  new  loam.  Painting  and  cleaning  of  both  houses 
and  trees  must  be  performed  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and 
the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible  in  winter  in 
order  to  ensure  perfect  rest,  as  the  more  thoroughly  this  is 
observed  the  more  rapidly  will  the  trees  respond  to  the  quicken- 
ing influence  of  an  increased  temperature  when  the  growing 
season  has  arrived.  We  usually  shut  up  our  earliest  house  the 
first  week  in  December,  but,  unless  the  weather  is  severe,  very 
little  fire-heat  is  applied  before  the  new  year,  for,  owing  to  the 
trees  having  been  gradually  brought  to  an  early  period  of 
active  growth,  they  naturally  start  with  but  little  excitement. 
A  moist,  steadily  progressive  temperature  is  what  should  be 
looked  to  until  the  blooms  are  expanded,  when  a  light,  dry, 
buoyant  atmosphere  of  from  45°  to  50°  minimum  to  65°  maxi- 
mum is  maintained,  with  ample  ventilation,  but  avoiding  cold 
di-aughts  and  cross  currents.  The  blooms  are  regularly 
looked  over  each  day  and  fertilised  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  as,  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  year,  bees 
and  other  ordinary  fertilising  agencies  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
perform  that  work;  we  invariably  get,  however,  as  abundant  a 
"  set "  of  fruit  in  the  earliest  house  as  in  the  latest.  The 
pollen  of  some  kind  (notably  the  small-flowered  section)  is 
much  more  abuijdant  than  in  the  case  of  large-flowered  varie- 
ties, and  in  artificial  fertilisation  this  can  be  as  easily  utilised 
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as  by  insect  agency.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  a  moister 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  a  good  drenching  with  the 
syringe  after  a  bright  day  cleans  the  foliage,  dislodges  old 
blooms,  and  encourages  rapid  growth.  Disbudding  and  thin- 
ning the  fruit  must  be  gradually  performed  until  the  crop  is 
set  out  with  methodical  regularity ;  for,  in  addition  to  having 
the  crop  regularly  distributed,  the  trees  invariably  swell  off  the 
fruits  more  evenly  than  if  they  were  left  thin  in  one  part  and 
thick  in  others.  The  distance  between  the  fruits  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  variety,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
overcropping,  as  a  fine  crop  is  much  more  valuable  than  an 
unlimited  number  of  undersized  fruits,  either  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  market.  The  annual  growth  should  be  lightly 
tied  to  the  trellis,  so  that  the  leaves  may  be  fully  acted  on  by 
light  and  air  without  shading  the  fruit  too  much. 

Fly,  both  green  and  black,  which  is  so  great  a  pest  on  open 
walls,  seldom  affects  trees  in  good  condition  under  glass,  but 
if  observed,  fumigation  should  immediately  be  resorted  to. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  as  regards  temperature  during 
the  stoning  season,  when  extremes  of  all  kinds  must  be 
avoided ;  buc  after  the  fruit  is  stoned  a  higher  temperature 
may  safely  be  indulged  in.  Sun  heat  should  be  economised  as 
much  as  possible,  by  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
plenty  of  root  and  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  applied  until 
the  fruit  commences  to  change  colour,  when  a  cooler  and  drier 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  Under  such  conditions  the 
fruic  will  ripen  off  high  flavoured  and  well  coloured  ;  any  leaves 
overshadowing  it  should  be  gently  turned  aside,  but  on  no 
account  should  they  be  taken  oS,  except  from  soft,  lateral 
growths. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  the  trees  should  receive  a 
good  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  and  every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  thoroughly  ripen  off  the  current  year's  wood. 
Selection  of  early  or  late  varieties,  according  to  the  season  at 
which  they  are  most  required,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as 
some  of  the  besl  mid -season  and  late  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
submit  but  indifferently  to  early  forcing.  James  Gkoom. 

Menliam. 


AECHED  TRELLISES  OVER  GARDEN  WALKS. 
Having  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Gakden  advocated  the 
desirability  of  having  garden  walks  covered  with  these  trellises, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  the  method  by  which 
the  system  might  be  made  available  for  almost  every  garden 
where  espalier  work  is  worth  putting  up  at  all,  I  intend  to 
follow  up  the  matter  by  describing  a  light,  cheap,  portable,  yet 
sufficiently  strong  trellis — a  trellis  containing  no  more  iron, 
yard  for  yard,  than  a  well  made  iron  hurdle,  without  even  a 
rivet,  the  only  mechanical  appliance  used  being  a  few  screws 
and  nuts — a  trellis  which  could  be  made  and  conveyed  to  any 
distance,  and  not  occupy  a  tithe  of  the  bulk  and  nothing  near 
the  weight  of  common  hurdles,  and  one  that  may  be  put  up  and 
taken  down  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  a  tent.  The  theory  on 
which  the  above  trellis  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  is  this  : 
that  any  material  assuming  the  form  of  an  arch  is  infinitely 
stronger  than  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  in  any  other  form ; 
hence  a  very  light  arch  will  sustain  comparatively  a  very 
heavy  weight.  It  would  require  a  very  strong  trellis  to  stand 
15  ft.  high  ;  but  turn  this  height  over  as  an  arch,  and  it  could 
scarcely  be  made  too  slight.  Trees,  too,  having  been  trained 
and  grown  tor  some  time  on  an  arched  trellis  would  almost 
be  self-sustaining.  Acting  on  these  premises,  let  me  now 
endeavour  to  describe  a  trellis  which  will  meet  such  require- 
ments, rig.  1  represents  strong  wrought  iron,  li  in.  square 
forming  one-half  of  an  arch,  whose  chord  or  width  at 
bottom  is  6  ft ,  and  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  7  ft. 
(the  scale  adopted  is  arbitrary,  but  trellises  of  less  dimensions 
would  be  of  little  utility).  The  lower  part,  as  will  be  seen  at 
B,  IS  rounded,  and  passed  through  a  strong  large  block  of 
timber  (or  stone  if  it  be  had  on  the  place).  A  screw  at  the 
end  with  a  strong  nut,  as  at  F,  braces  the  bent  bars  and  block 
firmly  together,  as  on  this  half -arch,  when  joined  to  a  similar 
one  opposite  (as  at  G,  fig.  2),  lies  the  strength  of  the  whole 
structure.  A  strong^stay  or  strut  is  added  of  the  same  strength, 
as  at  C,  fig.  1,  and  screwed  together  as  at  D.  This  arch,  which 
may  be  called  the  principal,  being  fixed,  a  similar  one  is  put 


up  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  proposed  trellis,  which  may 
be  40  yards  or  50  yards  in  length.  There  are  few  walks  in 
gardens  of  greater  length  than  this  without  being  intercepted 


Fig.  1. — A,  section  of  main  straining  arch  of  1  in.  or  IJ  in.  iron,  perforated  for 
tightening  screws,  as  at  E,  screwed  to  a  8trat,a8  at  D ;  let  through  blocks  of 
wood  or  stone,  C  B,  screwed  at  bottom,  a3  at  F. 

by  a  cross  walk.  At  intervals  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  throughout  the 
whole  length  arched  supports  are  placed  (as  at  H,  fig.  2). 
These  are  also  made  of  two  parts,  and  spurred  as  at  I,  fig. 


Fig.  2. — Section  of  bearing  arch.  H,  showing  how  two  are  screwed  together,  as 
at  G ;  sparred,  as  at  I ;  grooved  for  wires  to  lie  in,  as  at  O  0  O ;  small  holes 
for  copper  ties,  with  the  wire  shown,  as  at  X  X. 

2,  just  as  we  see  in  a  common  hurdle.  These  supports  are 
made  of  j-in.  iron  and  1  in.  wide,  or  what  is  commonly  used  as 
the  upright  bar  in  hurdles ;  indeed,  the  end  of,  a  tall  hurdle, 
bent  over  to  form  half  an  arch,  will  convey  a  tolerably  good 
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idea  of  what  I  am  describing.  These  supports  are  made  with 
the  iron  edge  upwards ;  this  is  important,  as  an  arch  made  of 
iron  in  this  manner  will  be  as  four  to  one  in  regard  to  strength 
compared  with  a  similar  arch  with  the  iron  flat.  Another 
important  reason  for  having  these  supports  made  with  the  iron 
edge  upwards  is,  that  the  longitudinal  wire  forming  the  main 
training  portion  of  the  trellis  is  laid  on  the  top,  and  not 
passed  through  holes  in  the  supports,  small  indentures,  1  ft. 
apart,  being  made  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  supports  for  the 
strained  wires  to  lie  in,  as  at  O,  fig.  2. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  the  principal  arches  at  the  ends  and 
the  intermediate  supports  are  truly  and  properly  placed,  good 
wire,  such  as  that  used  for  telegra"ph  purposes,  should  be 
attached  to  the  tightening  screws  at  the  end  arch,  as  at  E,  fig. 
1,  and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  supports  to  the  straining 
arch  at  the  opposite  end,  attached  to  the  screws,  and  tightened, 
a  sufficient  length  of  screw  being  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
Commence  at  the  top  of  the  arch  and  work  downwards  ;  each 
wire,  when  strained,  should  lie  in  the  small  spaces  made  to 
receive  it,  and  should  be  retained  there  by  a  tie  of  pliant 
copper  wire,  two  small  holes  being  made  for  this  purpose  ;  this 
wire  is  shown  at  X,  fig,  2.  One  simple  crossing  of  the  copper 
wire  will  be  all  that  is  needed,  with  a  tightening  twist  or  two 
at  the  ends, 
which  should  be 
laid  in  on  the 
under  side  of  the 
iron  support,  and 
the  trellis  is  com- 
plete. One  ad- 
vantage, and  an 
important  one, 
in  this  method  is 
that  the  whole  of 
the  arches  are 
made  in  parts. 
It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  this 
must  save  a  vast 
amount  of  labour 
in  the  manufac- 
ture compared 
with  the  trouble 
of  having  the 
arches  of  one 
piece.  Given,  the 
width  of  the 
walk,  and  the 
height  of  the 
trellis  required, 
a  templet  or 
mould  of  wood, 
representing  one 

half  of  the  arch,  would  be  all  that  is  required ;  and  this 
simplification  of  the  manufacture  of  the  trellis  must  of  course 
add  to  its  cheapness.  The  transit  of  material  would  also  be 
facilitated,  as  a  very  long  length  of  trellis  would  lie  in  little 
space.  The  wire,  of  course,  would  lie  in  coils,  and  the  half- 
arches  would  be  braced  together.  Were  these  slender  arches 
of  one  piece,  they  would  be  almost  certain  to  get  out  of  shape 
on  a  journey.  Another  advantage  of  the  trellis  is,  in  having 
the  wires  laid  on  the  top  of  the  arches  instead  of  being  passed 
through  holes  needle  fashion,  as  is  the  case  in  wire  fencing. 
Should  a  wire  by  any  chance  be  broken,  it  will  at  once  be  seen 
how  simply  it  can  be  replaced,  and  the  neatness  of  the  whole 
will  depend  on  the  exactness  in  grooving  the  arches  for  the 
wire,  so  that  the  latter  may  lie  in  straight,  parallel  lines.  Of 
course,  being  put  up  so  easily,  it  could,  if  necessary,  in  like 
manner  be  taken  down ;  untie  the  copper  wire,  and  loosen  the 
screws,  and  the  work  is  done.  Light  and  airy  though  this 
trellis  may  appear  from  description,  owing  to  its  unity  it  is 
calculated  to  bear  more  weight  than  will  ever  be  laid  upon  it ; 
and  although  all  the  work  of  training,  &c.,  will  be  done  from 
beneath,  still  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  scrambling  over  it, 
if  necessary,  from  the  simple  reason  that  every  pound  weight 
brought  to  bear  on  any  part  of  a  wire  is  distributed  over  its 
entire  length. — Thomas  Williams,  Ormshirk. 


FERTILISATION    OF    STRAWBERRIES. 

Mb.  Hinds  in  his  remarks  on  thia  subject  (see  p.  307)  forgets 
that  all  Strawberry  growers  are  not  oironmstanced  like  himself, 
and  that  there  are  many  who  cannot  either  give  their  plants  the 
time  or  the  temperature  that  he  speaks  of,  iu  which  case  the  direc- 
tions I  gave  with  respect  to  artificial  fertilisation  would  be  applicable. 
He  remarks  that  "  anyone  poaseasing  ordinary  powers  of  calculation, 
with  a  little  practice,  by  making  allowance,  as  regards  time,  by 
starting  his  plants  earlier  at  the  first,  might  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  high  temperatures,"  and  he  sees  in  my  suggestions  on 
this  head  simply  an  inclination  "  to  raise  diffioulties  for  the  self, 
gratification  of  overcoming  them,"  from  all  oE  which  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  Mr.  Hinds  is  simply  measuring  his  neighbour  "  a  peck 
out  of  his  own  sack."  It  so  happens  that  my  remarks  on  the  ferti. 
lisation  of  Strawberries  were  suggested  by  a  letter  which  I  had  had 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  anxious  to  force  Strawberries,  but  had  no 
better  accommodation  for  them  than  the  shelves  of  a  hothouse,  where 
the  temperature  had  necessarily  to  be  kept  at  a  higher  figure  than 
was  suitable  for  Strawberries,  and  my  advice  to  him  was  similar  to 
what  I  gave  in  The  Garden.  I  told  him  to  compromise  the  matter  as 
regards  temperature  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  be  sure  and  fertilise  the 
flowers.  Such  a  state  of  things,  it  appears,  Mr.  Hinds  had  not  con- 
templated. The  practice  of  artificial  fertilisation  may  be  a  century 
old,  ag  Mr.  Hinds,  states.     I  did  not  affect  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the 

practice,  but  I 
think  I  am  not  far 
wrong  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Hinds' 
experience  in  that 
respect,  in  Straw- 
berry forcing 
generally  and  as  a 
hortic  u  It  u  ral 
writer,  is  confined 
to  a  very  fractional 
portion  of  that 
period.  As  ire. 
gards  tempera, 
t  n  r  e,  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr. 
Hinds  means  by  a 
*'stro n g  h  eat," 
which  would,  he 
says,  "  simply  be 
the  ruin  of  im. 
perfectly  ripened 
plant  s,"  bat 
I  say  that  Straw- 
berries will  sue 
ceed  perfectly  in 
the  temperatures 
which  I  have  given 
in  my  former 
paper,  and  which 
were  60°  at  night, 
and  from  75°  to  80° 
by  day  when  in  flower,  provided  fertilisation  is  resorted  to,  as  I  am 
prepared  to  demonstrate.  C. 


M,  Cordival's  Mode  of  Protecting  Fruit  Trees. 


FRUIT  TREE  PROTECTION. 
The  following  system  of  protecting  fruit  trees,  devised  by 
M.  Oordival,  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Revue 
Hortioole,"  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
taken  :  —The  hook  L  (fig.  2,  enlarged)  is  fixed  to  the  bracket 
by  S  D  (fig.  1),  and  serves  to  hold  up  the  canvas  and  keep  it 
properly  stretched.  It  is  made  of  a  thick  piece  of  iron  wire 
soldered  to  the  bracket.  The  first  and  last  rings  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  curtain  are  naturally  attached  to  the  hooks  of 
the  first  and  last  bracket  G  and  D  (fig.  1),  the  rest  of  the  hooks 
being  placed  about  16  ft.  apart  (S  fig.  1),  and  holding  the  iron 
rod  upon  which  the  rings  run  that  support  the  curtain.  Two 
screw  rings,  like  those  shown  at  G  and  P  (fig.  1),  are  firmly 
fixed  in  each  of  the  lateral  walls  running  at  right  angles  with 
those  which  are  to  be  protected.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary  to  show  those  in  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  cut.  To 
these  four  eyes  are  fixed  the  two  rods  H  and  B,  over  which  the 
curtain  rings  are  first  run.  Fig.  1  also  shows  at  E  an  enlarged 
representation  of  the  pin  N  (shown  still  larger  in  fig.  3), 
which  keeps  together  the  two  loops  of  the  wire,  which  has 
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been  purposely  broken  in  this  place  and  rejoined  by  the  pin  N, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  two  other  ends,  F  and  F  (fig.  3),  are 
fastened  to  the  eyes  in  the  parallel  walls.  The  two  loops  of 
wire  are  placed  just  under  the  bracket  D  (fig.  1).  The  wire  on 
the  right  side  at  the  point  P  (fig.  1)  must  be  left  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  of  a  hook  being  made  in  it  to  drop  into  the  eye 
of  the  first  screw  ring.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other 
point  B  (fig.  1),  where  the  curtain  is  intended  to  protect 
espaliers,  the  whole  distance  between  one  lateral  wall  and  the 
other.  A  raidisseur  serves  to  stiffen  the  two  wires  H  and  B 
(fig.  1).  The  wire  pin  (E  fig.  1,  N  fig.  3)  serves  to  fasten  the 
curtain  when  it  is  necessary  to  close  it.  One  of  the  two  rods 
takes  the  ring  A  (fig.  1),  and  the  pin  is  placed  in  the  loops.  In 
order  to  fasten  the  upper  rings  to  the  hooks  G  S  D  (fig.  1)  the 
stick  with  a  ring  hook  is  used.     The  curtain  is  opened  by  slip- 


Fig.  2.— Bracket,  with  hooks, 


Fig.  3. — Iron  wire  with  the  pin  in  position. 


ping  the  rings  off  the  hooks,  and  pushing  them  along  with 
the  ring  hook,  and  may  be  drawn  and  fastened  by  the  same 
means.  It  may  be  added  that  the  roof,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
shelter  is  made  of  straw  mats,  but  roofing  felt  would  no  doubt 
answer  every  purpose.  0.  W.  QuDf. 


Low  Temperatures  for  Vines.— Herewith  I  send  yon  a 
recently. set  bunch  of  Grapes  and  a  leaf  (Black  Hambnrgh)  from  a 
house  where  the  temperature  has  been  nearer  45°  than  50°  every  night 
while  the  Vines  were  in  flower.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  are  perfectly 
developed.  After  such  experience,  repeated  year  after  year,  I  look  upon 
the  advice  yet  given  by  some  writers,  to  give  Muscats  a  temperature 
of  75°  and  Hamburghs  only  5°  leas  aa  a  night  temperature,  as  simply 
advice  to  burn  coal  to  no  purpose,  which  nobody  should  pay  the  least 
regard  to. — J.  S.  W.  [No  Vine  leaf  could  be  more  vigorous  or 
healthy  than  that  above  referred  to.  It  measured  13  in.  one  way  and 
1  ft.  the  other.  The  bunch,  too,  was  as  regularly  and  well  set  with 
berries  as  a  bunch  of  Grapes  possibly  could  be.] 

Pruit  Gardens  and  Fruits  of  Turkestan.—"  Gardens,"  says 
Mr.  Schuyler  in  his  book  on  Turkestan,  "  constitute  the  beauty  of  all 
this  land.  The  ioug  rows  of  Poplar  and  Elm  trees,  the  Vineyards,  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  Pomegranate  over  the  walls,  transport  one  at  once  to 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  of  Southern  France.  In  the  early  spring  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  indeed  the  whole  valley,  are  one  mass  of  white 
and  pink  with  the  bloom  of  Almond  and  Peach,  of  Cherry  and  Apple,  of 
Apricot  and  Plum,  which  perfume  the  air  for  miles  around.  These  gar- 
dens are  the  favourite  dwelling  places  in  summer,  and  well  they  may  be. 
Nowhere  are  fruits  more  abundant,  and  of  some  varieties  it  can  be  said 
that  nowhere  are  they  better.  The  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  I  think,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  surpass  anywhere.  These  ripen  in  June,  and  from 
that  time  vintil^  winter  fruit  and  Melons  are  never  lacking,  Peaches, 
though  smaller  in  size,  are  better  iu  flavour  than  the  best  in  Englaud,  but 
they  are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Delaware.  The  big  Plums  of  Bokhara 
are  celebrated  through  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  Cherries  are  mostly  small 
and  sour.  The  best  Apples  come  either  from  Khiva  or  from  Susak,  to 
the  north  "f  Turkestan  ;  but  the  small  white  Pears  of  Tashkend  are 
excellent  in  their  way.  The  Quince,  as  with  us,  is  cultivated  only  for 
jams  and  marmalades,  or  for  flavouring  soup.  Besides  Water  Melons, 
there  are  in  common  cultivation  ten  varieties  of  early  Melons  and  six 
varieties  which  ripen  later,  any  of  which  would  be  a  good  addition  to  our 
gardens.  In  that  hot  climate  they  are  considered  particularly  wholesome, 
and  form  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  in  summer." 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Orchids. — A  house  full  of  Orchids,  with  the  greater  portion  in  flower 
simultaneously,  has  a  fine  appearance,  but  with  most  people  a  succession 
over  a  longer  period  is  preferable.  Cultivators  of  these  plants  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  growing  them  for  exhibition,  and  consequently  have 
generally  the  whole  of  their  stock  coming  into  bloom  without  attempting 
to  retard  any  portion,  often  complain  that  they  have  during  the  spring 
more  iu  flower  at  once  than  they  require,  with  a  corresponding  scarcity 
later  on,  yet  are  afraid  of  attempting  to  retard  any  under  the  impression 
that  the  plants  may  be  thereby  iujured.  A  few  hints  on  this  subject  may 
not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present  season,  when  the  flowering  of  a  good 
many  species  can  be  delayed  for  several  weeks  beyond  the  time  thepkinfcs 
would  bloom  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  houses  in  which  they  make  theu' 
growth. 

Orchids  that  will  Bear  Retarding. — As  a  rule  it  may  betaken 
that  all  such  species  of  Orchids  as  naturally  rest  after  completing  their 
growth  before  flowering  will  bear  without  injury  being  treated  so  as  to 
retard  their  blooming  ;  these  include  all  such  plants  as  flower  from  the 
ripened  pseudo-bulbs  in  the  way  common  to  most  Dendrobes  and  Cattleyas 
possessing  the  habit  of  the  Mossiaa  varieties,  as  C.  Skinneri,  C.  lobata, 
Chysis,  Anguloas,  Brassias,  most  Bpidendrums,  HouUetias,  Lo3lia  pur- 
purata,  Lycastes,  some  Odoutoglossums,  many  Oucidiums,  Schomburgkias, 
Scuticarias,  Stanhopeas,  Trichopilias,  and  others  of  similar  habit. 
These  either  flower  from  the  preceding  year's  growths  or  push 
up  their  flowers  from  the  young  growths  in  its  first  stage,  as  ia 
the  case  of  Odoutoglossum  citrosmum,  Chysis  Limmingei,  C.  bractes- 
cens,  &c.  Plants  of  such  habit  as  these  may  always  be  kept  hack  without 
injury  by  keeping  them  for  some  weeks  beyond  the  usual  time  of  their 
starting  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  they  can  stand,  at  the  same  time  using 
no  more  water  either  to  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere  than  is  just  sufficient 
to  prevent  excessive  shrivelling.  In  the  case  of  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccola- 
biums,  Phajus,  Phalaanopsis,  Cypripediums,  Cymbidiums,  Angrcecums, 
and  other  heat-requiring  plants,  all  that  can  be  done  to  retard  their  flower- 
ing is  to  defer  increasing  the  temperiiture  for  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
spring  than  would  be  done  if  the  plants  were  brought  on  in  the  usual  way 
with  an  increase  of  heat  as  soon  as  solar  heat  increases  ;  this  can  be  done 
by  placing  a  few  of  the  plants  at  the  extreme  coolest  end  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  grown,  or  in  any  house  where  the  temperature  can  be 
kept  6°  or  8°  lower  than  the  East  Indian  house,  but  with  these  warmer 
sections  too  low  a  temperatui-e  must  not  be  risked.  When  the  retarding 
process  is  carried  out  within  reasonable  limits,  and  confined  to  such  kinds 
as  will  bear  it,I  have  generally  found  that  the  plants,  so  far  from  suffering 
from  it,  grow  stronger  afterwards,  and,  by  resorting  to  it,  a  much  more 
even  supply  of  flowers  can  be  had. 

Orchids  that  do  not  Bear  Retarding  when  their  Plow^ers 
are  Puslllns. — With  all  the  species  that  bloom  about  the  time  of  the 
season's  growth  completing,  before  going  to  rest,  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt 
retarding  after  growth  has  once  commenced,  further  than  that  a  portion 
may  be  grown  a  little  cooler  than  the  rest.  But,  although  in  the  case  of 
many  species  and  families,  this  might  often  with  advantage  be  carried  out 
with  whole  collections,  inasmuch  as  many  are  grown  with  more  heat  than 
is  well  for  them,  yet  the  cool  treatment,  especially  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  growing,  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  general  growth  will 
be  defleient,  and  weaker  than  it  ought  to  be.  With  plants  possessing  this 
habit  the  retarding  process  should  be  begun  at  the  other  end  of  the  season, 
that  is,  in  not  letting  them  start  into  growth  so  early,  by  which  means  they 
will  naturally  flower  later. — T.  B. 

Conservatories. — Azaleas  are  coming  rapidly  into  bloom.  Such  as 
have  been  forced,  and  have  done  blooming,  may  be  re-potted,  placed  in  a 
warmer  house,  and  syringed  twice  a  day.  Rhododendrons  iu  conserva- 
tories that  have  been  kept  above  -10°  during  winter  are  now  in  great 
beauty;  such  as  are  grown  in  pots,  and  are  required  to  bloom  at  once, 
should  be  subjected  to  a  little  higher  temperature  than  that  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.  Successions  of  Cytisus  racemosus  should  be  kept  up 
by  means  of  fortnightly  introductions  to  the  forcing  pit.  There  is  no 
difliculty  now  in  supplying  Callas  in  flower,  for  a  little  extra  heat  and 
moisture  is  all  that  is  requisite  until  the  spathes  are  formed.  Divide  the 
roots  of  such  as  have  produced  suckers,  and  pot  each  separately  ;  they 
should  never  be  dried  off.  Imantophyllam  miniatum  is  now  in  great 
splendour,  and  should  receive  a  little  weak  manure  water  while  in  flower, 
especially  if  the  roots  are  much  confined.  Hebeclinium  ianthinum  is  one^ 
of  the  most  desirable  of  conservatory  spring-blooming  plants,  for  its 
great  Ageratum-like,  lavender- coloured  flower  trusses  are  very  striking 
and  distinct  from  those  of  its  associates.  It  forms  abundance  of  roots 
without  making  many  leaves  ;  therefore  the  roots  should  be  kept  within 
small  bounds,  and  should  be  fed  with  manure  water.  The  bright  weather 
of  the  past  fortnight  has  driven  bulbous  plants  quickly  out  of  bloom,  ex- 
cept where  well  shaded.  Liliums  of  the  speciosum  section  growing 
should  be  kept  as  yet  but  sparingly  watered  ;  a  position  for  them  near  the 
glass  is  of  immense  importance  in  all  cases,  except  in  &at  for  the  latest 
supply,  which  maybe  set  out-of-doors.  Pot  Petunias^in  loam  mixed  with 
some  well-decayed  manure ;  keep  them  growing,  and  stake  them  accord- 
ing to  their  requirements.  Tropseolum  canariense  makes  a  fine  pot  or 
dwarf  trellis  plant  for  a  cool  conservatory  if  sown  in  heat  in  March  and 
potted  on  as  required.  The  specimens  of  T.  tricolorum  that  have  done 
blooming  may  be  turned  out  into  a  cool  house ;  do  not  apply  any  more 
manure  water  to  those  BtUl  indoors,  otherwise  the  ripening  of  the  corma 
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will  be  retarded.  Plants  of  Veronica  Andersoni  that  have  been  kept  a 
rest  for  the  past  two  months  may  now  be  shaken  out,  re-potted,  and  the 
shoots  shortened  back  a  little.  A  few  plants  of  Plumbago  capensis  should 
be  pruned,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  little  heat  until  they  make  fresh  growths. 
Train  Clematises  to  trellises  or  rafters  ;  these  form  magnificent  permanent 
climbers  either  for  indoor  or  flower  garden  purposes.  Fuchsias  should  be 
started  into  growth  as  occasion  requires.  They  like  a  moist  heat,  and  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Coleuses  must  be 
kept  near  the  light,  potted  as  they  require  it,  and  pinched  in  order  to 
maintain  symmetry  of  growth.  Prune,  pot,  and  start  Daturas  into 
growth,  and  use  the  best  ripened  parts  of  their  shoots  for  cuttings.  Sal- 
vias make  good  indoor  decorative  plants,  especially  S.  splendens ;  there- 
fore cut  back  the  branches,  pot,  and  start  the  plants  into  growth  in 
moderate  heat. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Plants  that  have  been  potted  recently  will 
require  close  attention  in  respect  to  water.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  its  requirements  in  this  respect 
with  plants  that  have  been  recently  potted  than  with  such  as  are  esta- 
blished. All  the  stock  should  be  gone  over  every  day,  and  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  use  water  that  is  something  near  the  temperature  of  the 
house  the  plants  are  grown  in  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  stove  plants.  Every 
plant  house  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  tank  sufficiently  large  enough  to 
hold  a  supply  of  water  for  one  day  at  least.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary 
where  spring  water  is  used.  The  Jarger-sized  plants  that  are  required  for 
blooming  later  on  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  separated  from  the  smaller 
stock,  to  give  an  opportunity  of  keeping  the  latter  closer  with  a  little 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  easily  obtained  by  syringing  in  the  afternoon 
in  bright  weather  the  piths,  stages,  and  outsidesof  the  pots,  and  shutting 
up  the  house  an  hour  or  two  before  the  sun  is  off  the  glass.  This  must 
be  accompanied,  except  in  the  case  of  newly-potted  plants,  with  all  the 
light  available,  otherwise  weak,  attenuated  growth  will  be  the  result.  It 
is  not  good  practice  to  syringe  overhead,  even  daring  the  season  of  active 
growth,  any  varieties  of  plants  that  are  subject  to  mildew,  for  it  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  evil.  Such  plants  as  are  not  liable  to  its  attioks, 
or  to  the  ravages  of  red  spider,  ought  to  have  the  syringe  drawn  over 
them  lightly  every  evening  after  a  sunny  day  during  their  growing  season. 
This  will  apply  to  Pimeleas,  ChorozeTias,  Eriostemons,  Gompholobiums, 
Acrophyllum  venosum,  Polygalas,  &o.  It  frequently  happens  that  a 
vigorous  plant  will  throw  up  one  or  more  strong  shoots  that  have  a 
tendency  to  impoverish  the  rest  of  the  plant.  These  should  be  stopped 
in  time  by  pinching  their  points  out  or  bending  down. 

Amaryllids. — Plants  of  Amaryllis  that  are  now  pushing  up  their 
flowers  must  be  well  supplied  with  water ;  weak  liquid  manure  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  them,  especially  the  deciduous  kinds,  that  make  the 
greater  portion  of  their  leaves  for  the  season  simultaneously  with  the 
lower-stem ;  they  should  have  plenty  of  light,  otherwise  the  leaves  will 
be  drawn  up,  a  defect  which  no  subsequent  treatment  through  the  season 
can  remedy,  and  it  is  upon  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
healthy  foliage  that  the  next  year's  flowering  is  in  a  great  measure 
dependent.  The  nearly-alUed  VaUota  purpurea  will  now  be  making  its 
growth ;  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  or  the  plants  will  be 
much  injured.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  late  summer  and  autumn- 
flowering  plants  we  possess  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  windowplantsthat 
can  be  grown,  requiring  little  space  and  thriving  well  in  an  ordinary 
sitting  room.  If  a  few  plants  could  be  placed  in  a  Vinery  at  work,  or  in 
any  position  where  they  will  receive  a  somewhat  greater  heat  than  they 
would  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  they  will  flower  earlier,  and  by  subject- 
ing another  portion  of  the  stock  to  cooler  treatment  they  will  afford  a 
succession  of  bloom.  Vallotas  may  be  increased  very  fast  from  the 
numerous  offsets  they  produce,  which  are  readily  sepai'ated  from  the 
larger  bulbs  without  disturbing  them.  If  these  offsets  be  now  taken  off 
and  inserted  (six  or  eight  together)  half  their  depth  in  4-in.  pots  filled 
with  sandy  soil  and  subjected  to  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  they  will 
grow  on  and  make  fine,  healthy,  blooming  plants  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years. 

Flower  Garden.. 

Auriculas. — These  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  full  flower,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  their  beauty  as  long  as  possible,  the  house  must  be  kept  cool 
and  the  atmosphere  moderately  moist.  The  largest  proportion  of  growers 
have  to  be  content  with  the  accommodation  afforded  by  a  cold  frame  or 
frames.  Mr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  for  instance,  who  grows  something 
like  1500  plants,  has  cold  frames  only  to  bloom  his  plants  in  and  to  grow 
them  from  November  until  October,  and  yet  he  has  sent  me  pips  of  some 
of  his  sorts  as  fine  as  I  have  seen  anywhere.  Frames  are  very  conve- 
nient for  another  reason,  that  one  of  them  can  be  removed  from  the  more 
exposed  positions  where  the  Auriculas  have  been  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  to  the  shade  of  a  wall  facing  north.  When  the  plants  are  in 
bloom  they  may  be  placed  in  the  shade,  not  before,  else  the  pips  of  many 
of  the  sorts  will  not  open  kindly,  notably  True  Briton  (Hepworth),  Lan- 
cashire Hero  (Lancashire),  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (Walker),  Smiling  Beauty 
(Heap),  Charles  E.  Brown  (Headly),  and  many  others  of  the  very  best 
sorts.  The  frames  must  be  shaded  with  some  light  material,  as  the 
expanded  pips  of  Auriculas  shrivel  up  if  exposed  to  half-an-hour's  sun- 
shine. The  plants  are  now  making  vigorous  growth,  and  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  taking  care  not  to  allow  any  to  fall  upon 
the  beautiful  mealed  foliage,  as  it  is  very  easily  disfigured.  Some  of  the 
varieties,  such  as  Miss  Arkley,  Maggie  Lauder,  Taylor's  Glory,  Topsy, 
&o.,  have  such  beautifully  frosted  foliage,  that  even  without  the  flowers 
they  command  admiration. 


Polyanthuses. — These  are  in  flower  rather  earlier  than  the  Auricula, 
and  require  very  similar  treatment.  I  find  they  succeed  best  in  a  cool, 
shady  position,  making  strong  leaves  of  good  substance.  This  fine  old 
flower  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  the  varieties  cultivated  very  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  were  much  superior  to  those  that  have  been  raised 
recently.  I  saw  splendid  examples  of  Buck's  George  IV.,  one  of  the  oldest 
sorts,  placed  in  competition  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  April  3,  and  it 
stood  superior  to  all  the  new  sorts  exhibited.  Cheshire  Favourite, 
Crownshaw's  Exile,  Bullock's  Lancer,  and  William  IV.  are  far  behind  it. 
I  find  that  green  fly  is  a  very  troublesome  pest  at  this  season,  and  when- 
ever the  nights  become  warm  red  spider  attacks  the  leaves.  I  have 
destroyed  both  by  dipping  the  plants  overhead  in  sof^t  soapy  water.  The 
flowers  remain  the  longest  in  good  condition  if  the  plants  be  removed  to 
a  frame  behind  a  north  wall  when  the  first  pips  on  the  trusses  are  fully 
open. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees. — We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  remove 
these  from  under  the  glass  lights,  the  weather  being  too  cold  to  admit  of 
it.  The  plants  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  require  the  sticks  to  be 
placed  to  them.  When  this  is  the  case  it  is  necessary  to  place  them  out- 
side, as  the  sticks  ai'e  in  the  way  of  the  glass  lights.  The  frames  are  a 
very  welcome  protection  to  the  plants  at  this  season,  as  the  keen  frosty 
winds,  sometimes  with  snow  or  hail,  does  much  injury  to  them.  The 
plants  require  a  fair  supply  of  water,  but  cold  rains  or  melting  snow,  when 
the  roots  have  as  much  and  more  than  they  can  absorb  already,  is  about 
the  worst  way  to  apply  it.  As  previously  advised,  keep  the  frames  clean, 
remove  all  weeds  from  the  soil,  and  decaying  leaves  from  the  plants.    - 

Pinks  and  Pansies  in  beds  should  now  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
growing  state.  Neither  of  them  suffer  from  inclement  weather  if  the 
soil  is  sweet  and  in  a  condition  to  promote  the  growth  of  healthy  roots. 
I  have  all  the  weeds  picked  out  by  hand,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
stirred  up  with  a  small  Dutch  hoe  or  light  fork.  Where  sparrows_  are 
abundant,  they  pick  off  the  young  leaves  as  they  are  formed.  If  this  is 
the  case,  they  may  be  checked  by  stretching  a  line  of  white  crochet 
cotton  along  the  rows  about  6  in.  or  9  in.  above  the  ground.  Rabbits  are 
also  very  fond  of  Pinks,  and  the  leather-coated  grub  does  much  damage 
to  the  plants.  It  feeds  at  night,  and  must  be  sought  for  with  a  lantern. 
Press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  neck  of  each  plant  with  the  fingers  if  it 
has  been  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost. 

Hollyh.ocks  should  now  be  planted  out  if  they  have  been  duly  ex- 
posed  to  the  open  air  a  week  previous  to  planting.  I  presume  that  the 
ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted  has  been  prepared  by  trenching 
during  the  winter  or  even  the  previous  autumn.  This  plant  is  a  gross 
feeder  and  must  have  a  good  supply  of  rich  manure  in  the  soil,  and  at 
planting  time  I  like  to  dig  out  a  hole  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
spadefuls  of  rich,  light  compost ;  the  plants  seem  to  start  away  more 
strongly  when  they  can  grow  into  this.  Place  the  permanent  sticks  to 
the  plants  at  once  ;  it  will  save  time,  and  the  roots  will  not  be  injured,  as 
they  might  be  if  stout  sticks  were  thrust  through  amongst  them,  when 
the  plants  have  grown  considerably.  If  there  be  any  traces  of  red  spider 
upon  the  leaves  it  would  be  best  to  dip  the  whole  plant  in  a  pail  of  soapy 
water ;  or  if  this  be  not  practicable,  sponge  them  over.  Spring-struck 
plants  may  not  all  be  quite  ready  to  plant  out,  but  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  them  forward  enough. 

Dahlias  are  much  more  tender  and  will  not  stand  frost.  It  is  not 
possible  to  plant  them  out  with  safety  until  the  end  of  May,  but  in  other 
respects  the  same  treatment  as  that  advised  for  Hollyhocks  will  answer 
for  them. 

Tulips. — The  beds  ought  now  to  be  covered  with  the  usual  canvas 
covering,  to  keep  the  frost  off,  especially  if  the  leaves  be  wet ;  the  frosts 
are  very  keen,  and  will  do  injury  to  the  wet  leaves  if  the  water  be  frozen 
in  their  axils.  Those  who  have  glass  lights  to  spare  will  find  them  very 
useful  protectors,  as  they  may  remain  on  night  and  day. — J.  Douglas. 

Bedding  Plants. — If  Calceolarias  wintered  in  frames  have  not  been 
transplanted  farther  apart  in  fresh  free  compost,  do  so  at  once,  and  pinch 
off  all  flower-spikes  and. tall  shoots,  it  being  necessary  to  encourage  a 
dwarf  growth.  Such  as  were  propagated  in  boxes  in  heat  this  spring  and 
are  now  well  rooted  should  also  be  transferred  to  frames  and  set  farther 
apart  than  they  have  been.  Well-rooted  plants  of  Lobelias  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  seedlings  that  have  been  pricked  off  thinly  into  boxes,  and 
which  are  now  beginning  to  touch  one  another,  should  likewise  be  trans- 
planted into  a  frame  set  on  a  hard  bottom  into  which  6  in.  deep  of  light  rich 
soil  has  been  put.  Ageratums,  Tropaeolums,  Verbenas,  Gazanias,  &o., 
should  be  similarly  treated,  and  care  taken  to  protect  them  from  frost  at 
night.  Pelargoniums  should  not  be  planted  in  this  manner;  on  the 
contrary,  they  should  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame ;  where  two 
plants  are  growing  in  each  pot,  however,  separate  them  and  pot 
them  singly,  and  keep  them  in  a  close  frame  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
The  variegated-leaved  kinds,  such  as  the  tiicolors  and  tricolors,  should 
be  kept  in  rather  warm  quarters.  The  propagation  of  these  may  yet  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  cuttings  potted  singly  before  their  roots  are  more 
than  1  in.  long,  otherwise  they  might  get  broken.  Dahlias  may  still  be 
increased  by  means  of  division  of  the  old  roots  or  from  cuttings ;  after 
they  are  well-rooted,  plant  them  amongst  some  rich  free  soil  in  a  frame 
and  protect  them  from  frost.  Keep  Eoheverias  in  cool  houses  or  pits,  or 
arrange  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  them  on  the  floor  of  some  cool  Peach 
house  or  Vinery.  Those  increased  by  means  of  the  side  shoots,  leaves,  or 
seeds  should  be  nursed  carefully  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  so  as  to 
encourage  a  good  growth  before  they  are  planted  out  The  little  yellow 
variegated  Mesembryanthemum,  now  eo  common  in  our  flower  gardens. 
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although  tolerably  hardy,  thrives  admirably  in  heat — a  course  that  should 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  have  cuttings  that  will  malie  good  plants  before 
bedding-out  time.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  is,  however,  sufficient  protec- 
tion for  it  in  winter  and  spring.  Alternantheras  are  deservedly  admired 
as  carpeting  plants.  They  should,  therefore,  be  propagated  for  that  pur- 
pose  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  the  greener  the  foliage  the  more 
easily  will  the  cuttings  strike  root.  A.  amcena  has  this  year  been  rather 
sparing  of  young  wood  ;  it  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  obtain  a  stock  of  it. 
Iresines  and  Coleuses,  especially  Verschaffelti,  should  be  propagated, 
potted  singly,  pinched,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  warm  frame  or  house. 
Perilla  should  be  pricked  out  into  boxes,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in  any  of 
the  fruit  houses  in  which  there  is  a  little  heat.  In  the  case  of  Stocks  and 
Asters  sown  on  gently-heated  hotbeds  or  in  boxes,  the  sashes  should  be 
tilted  up  a  little  night  and  day,  and  the  seedlings  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine.  As  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle,  prick  them  out  into  other 
frames  or  into  a  well-sheltered  south  wall  border,  with  a  few 
Broom  or  Spruce  branchlets  stuck  in  front  of  them.  Trench  and  African 
Marigolds  and  Tagetes  signata  pumila  should  be  raised  in  heat,  and,  after 
they  have  come  up,  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans,  which  should 
still  be  kept  for  a  time  in  heat.     Such  hardy  plants  as  have  been  wintered 


Mossy  lawn  is  liked  by  some  on  account  of  its  elastic  nature,  but  the 
great  objection  to  it  is  that  a  dry  spell  of  weather  kills  it,  and  gives  it  a 
sombre  brown  hue.  There  is  no  better  season  for  destroying  Moss  than 
during  the  April  showers  ;  it  cannot  bear  manure,  and  many  kinds,  such 
as  super-phosphate,  guano,  &c-,  in  small  quantities,  applied  as  surface- 
dressings,  are  recommended  for  destroying  it,  but  such  applications  cause 
the  Grass  to  grow  too  strong.  Newly-slaked  lime  in  a  dry  powdery  state, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  loam,  is  by  far  the  best  remedy.  If  a 
dressing  of  this  be  applied  after  mowing  it  will  destroy  the  Moss,  and 
will  strengthen  the  Grass  without  causing  it  to  grow  too  strong.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  loam  with  which  the  lime  is  mixed  is  fresh,  or  it 
may  contain  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  thus,  in  removing  one  evil  another 
might  be  substituted.  Keep  the  Grass  regularly  mown.  Where  a 
machine  is  used  there  is  nothing  saved  in  labour  by  letting  it  grow  too 
long  before  it  is  cut,  as  the  work  is  then  double.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  these  machines  set  too  low,  so  that  they  cut  the  Grass  in  places 
right  down  to  the  very  roots,  giving  the  whole  a  patchy  and  unsightly 
appearance,  and,  when  dry  weather  happens  to  set  in,  these  close-cut 
places  are  almost  bare  of  Grass.  The  machine  should  be  set  so  as  to 
avoid  this. 


A  Tropic  Beach. 


indoors  should  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground  at  the  earliest  conve-  ] 
nience. 

Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds. — Take  advantage  of  showery 
weather  to  have  all  the  walks  thoroughly  weeded.  Small  Grasses  are 
the  worst  to  contend  with  on  walks,  but  where  they  are  removed  before 
they  have  time  to  seed— and  this  they  will  do  whilst  very  small— they  can 
be  kept  under  with  little  labour.  The  use  cf  salt,  either  apphed  in  a  dry 
state  or  in  the  shape  of  hot  brine,  is  often  resorted  to  for  the  destruction 
of  weeds  on  walks,  but,  except  in  localities  near  where  it  is  made,  it  costs 
more  than  hand-weeding,  and,  however  applied,  its  effects  are  objection- 
able in  causing  the  surface  of  the  walks  to  look  black  and  damp.  Keep 
the  walks  well  rolled  whilst  moist,  and  an  impression  can  be  made  upon 
them.  Weeds  such  as  Dandelion  and  Plantain  will  now  show  most 
objectionably  on  the  Grass,  and  regular  and  persistent  use  of  the  *'spud" 
is  the  best  method  of  eradicating  them.  Some  do  not  dislike  to  see  the 
common  Daisy  on  their  lawns,  but  nothing  looks  so  well  as  the  Grass 
alone  ;  and  when  these  plants  exist  in  numbers  not  too  great  to  cope  with, 
I  advise  their  being  cut  out  by  the  roots,  for  when  the  crown  of  these  is 
destroyed  they  do  not,  like  deep-rooted  plants,  push  again  as  long  as  they 
have  strength.  If  Daisies  are  found,  even  in  small  numbers,  and  are  not 
kept  down,  they  quickly  increase  to  a  serious  extent  where  a  mowing 
machine  is  used,  for  these  implements  throw  the  flower-heads  over  the 
ground,  where,  even  in  an  immature  state,  the  seeds  will  vegetate.    A 


Kitchen    Garden. 

An  additional  supply  of  Broad  Beans  and  more  Peas  should  now  be 
sown.  Of  the  latter,  if  Champion  of  England,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and 
one  of  the  tall  kinds,  such  as  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  or  British  Queen, 
are  all  put  in  at  once,  a  successional  crop  will  be  obtained.  Unless  where 
the  land  is  wet.  Peas  at  this  and  subsequent  sowings  should  be  sown  m 
shallow  trenches,  so  that  the  soil  covering  the  seed  should  be  about  1  in. 
below  the  surface  level  at  each  side ;  this  will  admit  of  the  hberal  applica- 
tion of  water,  which,  in  dry  weather,  is  necessary  to  them.  To  inrther 
assist  them  a  quantity  of  manure  should  be  worked  in  deeply  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly.  At  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding sowings  half  the  quantity  of  seed  required  earlier,  or  when  there 
was  more  to  fear  from  the  depredations  of  slugs  and  birds,  will  now  suffice. 
More  Spinach  should  be  put  in  between  the  rows  of  Peas  or  any  vacant 
spaces,  and  a  little  more  Turnip  seed,  if  required,  should  also  be  sown. 
Of  Seakale,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  be  not  at  hand  tor  planting, 
seed  may  now  be  sown,  making  holes  with  a  dibber,  and  covering  it  with 
lin  of  soil.  Drop  three  or  four  seeds  in  each  hole,  which  should  be 
1'  ft  apart  in  the  row,  with  a  similar  space  between  the  rows,  these  dis- 
tances asunder  being  best  suited  to  the  proper  development  of  plants  of 
this  description.  .  ir,  t  -i. 

Box  Edging.— The  principal  objections  to  Bos  edging  are  tbat  it 
affords  a  harbour  for  slugs  and  renders  it  difficult  to  apply  salt  to  the 
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walks  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  or  to  apply  it  as  a  manurial  dressing 
to  the  ground  which  the  Box  encloses  ;  but  apart  from  this  there  is  no 
edging  that  equals  Box  in  appearance  when  well  kept.  It  is  frequently 
allowed  to  become  too  large  through  inattention  to  cutting,  or  by  per- 
mitting it  to  remain  too  long  without  replanting.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  either  replanting  or  making  up  any  deficiences  that  may  exist 
through  the  Box,having  died  in  places;  the  latter  mishap  generally  occurs 
where  the  land  is  of  a  heavy,  wet,  retentive  nature,  and  insufficiently 
drained,  or  it  is  killed  through  vegetable  crops  being  planted  too  near  it. 
If  the  haulms  of  Potatoes  overhang  it  during  the  summer,  or  if  Cabbages, 
Beet,  or  anything  of  similar  character  be  too  close,  it  gets  killed.  Where 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  Box  is  dead  it  is  much  better  to  take  up 
the  whole  and  replant,  as  where  the  dead  portions  are  simply  replaced  it 
has  a  patchy  look.  A  Box  edging  that  is  well  planted  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  and  one  in  which  the  operation  is  indifferently  performed,  pro- 
duce as  great  a  difference  in  effect  as  that  resulting  from  good  and  inferior 
work  in  any  gardening  operation.  As  many  may  not  have  had  any  experi- 
ence in  Box  planting,  a  few  hints  may  be  of  use.  In  the  case  of  existing 
edgings  in  the  usual  position,  viz.,  bounding  gravel  walks  that  require  to 
be  thus  treated,  the  first  thing  is  to  remove  all  the  gravel  from  the  sides, 
placing  it  in  a  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  walk ;  take  up  the  whole  of  the 
Box,  which  should  be  heeled  in  to  prevent  the  roots  drying  until  the 
ground  is  prepared ;  commence  at  one  end  and  dig  over  where  the  Box  has 
stood  and  is  to  be  replanted  about  14  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  width,  breaking  the 
soil  fine  as  the  work  proceeds,  leaving  the  top  quite  level  or  with  a  gradual 
rise  according  to  the  more  or  less  sloping  position  of  the  ground.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  have  the  surface  thus  dug  of  the  right  height  propor- 
tionate to  the  ground  which  the  edging  is  to  enclose ;  if  too  high,  it  will 
have  an  awkward  appearance,  and  if  too  low,  it  gets  smothered  through 
the  rains  washing  the  soil  down  upon  it.  This  condition  as  to  the  requisite 
height  is  after  it  has  been  made  solid  by  treading  and  beating  with  the 
back  of  the  spade.  Draw  the  line  from  end  to  end,  quite  straight  or 
gradually  curved  as  the  course  of  the  walks  requires,  witti  a  spade  open  a 
trench  cutting  straight  down  so  as  to  have  it  perpendicular  on  the  offside, 
drawing  the  soil  inwards ;  this  trench  should  be  the  full  depth  of  the 
spade,  then  commence  with  the  Box,  dividing  it  by  hand,  it  will  split  up 
readily,  and  care  must  be  used  to  secure  a  portion  of  roots  to  all  that  has 
to  be  planted  ;  begin  planting  it  in  a  thin  continuous  line  with  the  tops 
about  2i  in.  or  3  in.  above  the  surface,  filling  in  the  trench  as  the  work 
proceeds  with  the  soil  that  was  taken  out  to  form  it,  treading  it  with  the 
feet  solid  so  as  to  make  it  lie  quite  close.  After  the  planting  on  both 
sides  of  the  walk  is  done,  replace  the  gravel,  adding  more  if  required ;  a 
little  practice  will  enable  the  opei-ator  to  plant  the  Box  in  a  continuous, even 
line,  all  equal  in  height  and  breadth.  All  the  subsequent  attention  neces- 
sary for  some  time  will  be  in  the  matter  of  watering  the  Box  in  May  or 
June  if  the  weather  be  very  dry. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

April  15. — Sowing  Cottager's,  Asparagus,  and  green  Curled  Kale  ; 
also  the  following  sorts  of  Broccoli,  viz.,  Snow's  Winter  White,  Osborn'a 
Winter  White,  Leamiugton,  Carters'  Champion,  Knight's  Protecting, 
Wilcove  and  Carters'  Summer.  Earthing  up  and  putting  sticks  to  French 
Beans  in  pots.  Thinning  out  Carrots  in  frames  ;  also  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
and  Turnips.  Getting  frames  ready  for  Melons  that  had  previously  b  een 
occupied  by  Radishes. 

April  16. — Sowing  Cox's  Golden  Gem,  Golden  Perfection,  and  Prag- 
nell's  Green  Flesh  Melons ;  also  a  collection  of  Everlastings.  Pricking 
out  Leeks,  Chervil,  and  Borage.  Potting  Caladiums,  Balsams,  and  young 
Tines.  Earthing  up  Potatoes  in  frames  ;  also  putting  a  little  earth  over 
choice  ones  peeping  out  of  the  ground.  Turning  over  gravel  walks  where 
they  have  become  green,  in  order  to  give  them  afresh  appearance. 

April  17. — Sowing  Radishes ;  also  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos  and 
All  the  Tear  Round  Lettuces.  Sticking  Peas,  and  afterwards  earthing 
them  up  a  little.  Getting  all  bedding  plants  out  under  south  walls,  to 
harden  as  fast  as  they  become  fit  for  exposure.  Hoeing  amongst  all 
growing  crops  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Tying  up  Lettuces  to 
blanch.  Looking  over  Pines,  giving  them  water,  and  tying  up  any  that 
require  it.    Tying  in  shoots  in  early  Peach  house. 

April  18. — Sowing  two  rows  of  Scarlet  Runners  in  deep  trenches,  so 
that  they  may  be  easily  protected  from  frost ;  also  Nasturtiums,  Migno- 
nette, Larkspurs,  and  Convolvulus ;  and  likewise  a  collection  of  Antirrhi- 
nums. Pricking  out  Lettuces,  Celery,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  Tagetes. 
Planting  out  spring-sown  Cauliflower  plants  ;  also  Carters'  Giant  White 
Cos  and  All  the  Year  Round  Lettuces.  Tying  down  young  shoots  in 
early  Vineries,  and  thinning  the  Grapes  where  required. 

April  19. — Potting  plants  of  Scented  Verbenas,  Tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
and  Tomatoes.  Shifting  young  Vines,  just  struck  from  eyes,  into  square 
blocks  of  turf  for  planting.  Giving  Cucumbers  and  Melons  a  little  top- 
dressing,  picking  off  all  false  blossoms,  and  stopping  them  were  required. 
Clearing  off  Broccoli  stumps  and  other  vegetable  refuse.  Manuring  the 
ground  and  getting  it  dug  up  as  fast  as  is  convenient. 

April  20. — Potting  off  seedling  Ageratums,  Solanums,  and  Petunias  '> 
also  Alternantheras,  Coleus,  Verbenas,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  ridge 
Cucumbers.  Mowing  and  cleaning  uppleasure grounds,  and  rolling  down 
all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it.  Hoeing  between  rows  of  Parsnips, 
Onions,  and  Carrots.  Giving  manure  for  Celery  a  final  turning.  Weeding 
Box  edgings,  and  cleaning  up  kitchen  garden.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessprt : 
Pines,  Strawberries,  and  Apples,  W,  G.  P. 

Dorset. 


A  TROPIC  BEACH. 
In  "  At  Last,"  Canon  Kingsley  thna  writes  of  a  Tropic  beach  (see 
opposite  page)  which  he  visited  in  Trinidad  :— "  I  scrambled  down 
on  a  gravelly  beach,  and  gazed  up  the  green  avenues  of  the  brooks. 
I  sat  amid  the  Balisiers  and  Aroumas,  above  still  blue  pools,  bridged 
by  huge  fallen  trunks,  or  with  wild  Pines  of  half-a-dozen  kinds  set 
in  rows  :  I  watched  the  shoals  of  fish  play  in  and  out  of  the  black 
logs  at  the  bottom  :  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  sioiple  enjoyment  of 
looking,  careless  of  what  I  looked  at,  or  what  I  thought  about  at  all. 
There  are  times  when  the  mind,  like  the  body,  had  best  feed,  gorge 
if  you  will,  and  leave  the  digestion  of  its  food  to  the  unconscious 
alchemy  of  Nature.  Whether  on  a  Scotch  moor  or  in  a  Tropic  forest, 
it  is  well  at  times  to  have  full  faith  in  Nature  ;  to  resign  yourself  to 
her,  as  a  ohildupon  a  holiday ;  to  be  still  and  let  her  speak.  She 
knows  best  what  to  say.  And  yet  I  could  not  altogether  do  it  that 
day.  There  was  one  class  of  objects  which  I  bad  set  my  heart  on 
examining,  with  all  my  eyes  and  soul ;  and  after  a  while  I  scrambled 
and  hewed  my  way  to  them,  and  was  well  repaid  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  very  hard  work.  I  had  remarked  Palms  unlike  any  I  had 
seen  before,  starring  the  opposite  forest  with  pale  grey-green  leaves. 
Long  and  earnestly  I  had  scanned  them  through  the  glasses.  Now 
was  the  time  to  see  them  close,  and  from  beneath.  I  soon  guessed 
(and  rightly)  that  1  was  looking  at  that  Palma  de  Jagua  (Jeaseuia) 
which  excited — and  no  wonder — the  enthusiasm  of  the  usually 
unimpassioned  Humboldt.  Magnificent  as  the  tree  is  when  its 
radiating  leaves  are  viewed  from  above,  it  is  even  more  magnificent 
when  you  stand  beneath  it.  The  stem,  like  that  of  the  Coco-nut, 
usually  curves  the  height  of  a  man  ere  it  rises  in  a  shaft  for  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  more.  From  the  summit  of  that  shaft  springs  a  crown — 1  had 
rather  say,  a  fountain — of  pinnated  leaves ;  only  eight  or  ten  of 
them  ;  but  25  ft.  long  each.  For  three-fourths  of  their  length  they 
rise  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  more ;  for  the  last  fourth  they  fall  over,  till 
the  point  hangs  straight  down  ;  and  each  leaflet,  which  is  about  2^  ft. 
long,  falls  over  in  a  similar  curve,  completing  the  likeness  of  the  whole 
to  a  fountain  of  water,  or  a  gush  of  rockets.  I  stood  and  looked  up, 
watching  the  innumerable  curled  leaflets,  pale-green  above  and  silver, 
grey  below,  shiver  and  rattle  amid  the  denser  foliage  of  the  broad, 
leaved  trees  ;  and  then  went  on  to  another  and  to  another,  to  stare  up 
again,  and  enjoy  the  mere  shape  of  the  most  beautiful  plant  I  had  ever 
beheld,  excepting  always  the  Musa  Bnsete,  from  Abyssinia.  Truly 
spoke  Humboldt,  of  this  or  a  closely  allied  species,  "Nature  has 
lavished  every  beauty  of  form  on  the  Jagua  Palm."  Once — 1  should 
know  the  spot  again  among  a  thousand — where  we  scrambled  over  a 
stonv  brook  just  like  one  in  a  Devonshire  wood,  the  boulders  and  the 
little  pools  between  them  swarmed  with  things  like  scarlet  and  orange 
fingers,  or  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  which  we  reoogniaed,  and,  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  magnificent  Boia  Chitaigne  (Carolinea  insignia) — Pachira, 
aa  the  Indians  call  it — like  a  great  Horse  Chestnut,  spreading  its 
heavy  boughs  overhead.  And  these  were  the  fallen  petals  of  its  last 
night's  crop  of  flowers,  which  had  opened  there,  nnder  the  moonlight, 
unseen  and  alone.  Then  we  emerged  upon  a  beach,  the  very  perfeo- 
tion  of  typical  Tropic  shore,  with  little  rocky  coves,  from  one  to 
another  of  which  we  had  to  ride  through  rolling  surf,  beneath  the 
welcome  shade  of  low  shrab-fringed  cliffs;  while  over  the  little 
Mangrove  swamp  at  the  month  of  the  glen,  Tocache  rose  sheer,  like 
McGillicuddy 's  Reeks  transfigured  into  one  huge  emerald.  We  turned 
inland  again,  and  stopped  at  a  clear  brook,  running  through  a  grove  of 
Cacao  and  Boia  Immortelles.  Afterwards  we  turned  up  into  the  love. 
liest  green  trace,  where,  I  know  not  how,  the  mountain  vegetation 
had,  some  of  it,  come  down  to  the  sea  level.  Nowhere  did  I  see  the 
Melastomas  more  luxuriant ;  and  among  them,  arching  over  our  heads 
like  parasols  of  green  lace,  between  ns  and  the  sky,  were  tall  Tree 
Ferns,  as  fineaa  those  on  the  mountain  slopes.  In  front  of  na  opened 
a  flat  meadow  of  a  few  acres ;  and  beyond  it,  spur  upon  spur,  rose  a 
noble  mountain,  in  so  steep  a  wall  that  it  was  diflicult  to  see  bow  we 
were  toaacend. 


The  Progress  of  Botany.— A  Belgian  journal  of  horticulture 
has  given  some  curious  figures  showing  the  rapid  increase  in  our  know, 
ledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  Bible  about  100  plants  are 
alluded  to  ;  Hippocrates  mentioned  234 ;  Theophrastus,  500  ;  and  Pliny, 
800.  From  this  time  there  was  little  addition  to  our  knowledge  until  the 
Renaissance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  Gesner  could 
only  enumerate  800,  but  at  its  close  Bauhin  described  6000.  Tournefort, 
in  1694,  recognised  10,146  species  ;  but  Linna3us,  in  the  next  century, 
working  more  cautiously,  defined  only  7294.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  in  1805,  Persoon  described  25,000  species,  comprising,  however, 
numerous  minute  fungi.  In  1819,  De  CandoUe  estimated  the  known 
species  at  30,000.  Loudon,  in  1839,  gave  31,731  species,  and  in  1846  Prof. 
Lindley  enumerated  66,435  dicotyledons  and  13,952  monocotyledons— in 
all  80,387  ;  but  in  1853  these  had  increased  to  92,920,  and  in  1863  Bentley 
estimated  the  known  species  at  125,000. — "  Lancet." 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questtous  from  corfesponienis  who  do  not  ssni  fJieir  names  and  adirenses  in  full 
(not  nnceamrili/  for  pic'}Ui;a^ion)  cannot  he  answered.  The  questions  are  uauallg 
suhmittei  to  ijood  practitioners  in  their  several  departments.  JVkether  questions  ar^ 
answered  or  aslce  I  in  this  departnent^  we  shall  be  greatli/  oh'tfjedio  any  readers  who' 
heinp  ahle  to  help  oitr  corresponienti,  will  ki"dly  ftrnish  answers.  Questions  cannoi 
always  he  answered  in  the  same  week  in  which  they  are  received. 

Scale  on  Ceamthus  ri^idas,— I  have  two  or  three  good  plants  of  this 
Coanothug  arjaiast  a  wall  which  have  done  vary  well  for  the  last  sis  years,  btii 
they  are  no^  covered  with  Bcale,  and  the  plants  are  goin^  bick  very  mach  in 
conaequeace.  I  shall  therefore  be  mach  oblifred  if  yoa  will  tell  me  what  to  do 
in  order  to  i^et  rid  of  this  post.  — i.  B  W.  [Ton  had  better  praaetbe  plant  in 
closely,  and  sorab  the  remaiainii  shoots  with  soft  soap  and  Tobacco  wUer, 
nsinpf  a  small  stiff  brush  for  the  parpojs.  Apply  a  little  rich  soil  to  the  roots 
in  order  toeacoara<?e  vitjirous  t»rowch,  which  will  also  still  farther  bo  promoted 
by  keepini^  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  and  by  frequently 
syrinfjing  the  foliage.! 

Malformed  Rose  Bloom. — T  send  you  a  malformed  Rose  blossom,  and  will 
be  glad  to  hear  if  such  has  been  noticed  bsfire.  The  tree  is,  I  believe,  a 
Midtmo  Sugeoe  Veriier  (scentless),  and  has  this  year  borne  eight  or  nine 
fjood  flo'vers.  It  is  growing  in  a  pot  in  my  greenhouse  (moderately  heated), 
and  istrainel  downwards,  owin?  to  its  raoid  growth.— 0  R.  S.  [Sach  oases 
as  that  which  you  have  sent  are  not  uncommon.  They  show  the  close  connec- 
tion that  exists  bitween  leaf-bads  and  flower -buds  incertaiu  stages  of  their 
existence,  and  are  nsuilly  the  result  of  sadden  transitions  of  temperature.— M.J 
The  Swamp  Magnolia— I  have  recently  purchased  a  few  plants  of 
Magnolia  glaa;  I,  of  which  [  am  a  great  almirjr,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  requires  any  special  treatment.  [Magnolia  glauca  likes  a 
peat  soil  and  a  moist  situation,  sheltered  and  sunny.  The  flowers  are  power* 
fully  scente  i,  their  scant  rajetnOUng  tha',  oc  taa  Lily  of  the  Valley.— O.  B  ] 

Adiantam  Farleyanse  and  its  Calture.— "an  you  inform  me  why  this 
Pern  does  so  bally  with  me?  I  have  pottel  it  in  the  host  peat  and  loam  which 
I  can  get,  but  the  fronds  go  o3  yellow,  and  the  young  oae*  cdtio  uo  very 
sickly.  It  is  in  a  small  house,  kept  at  about  SO"  with  other  Parns,  which  do 
very  well.  Wherein  have  I  failed  in  reference  to  this  one  ?— J.  W.  [Tour  best 
plan  will  be  to  shake  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  they  are  now  in,  remove  the 
greater  portion  of  the  soil  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  re-pot  in  giod-sized 
pots  one-third  full  of  drainage.  Use  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf-miuld, 
broken  crocks,  and  a  little  charcoal  and  plenty  of  sand.  Keep  the  crowns  of 
the  plants  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  pots  on  a  piece 
of  slate.  Shade  from  direct  sunshine,  pay  strict  attention  to  watering,  always 
using  it  in  a  tepid  state,  and  do  not  syringe  too  much  water  over  the  foliage  — 
S.] 

Crisp  Celery.— How  can  Celery  be  made  crisp  ?  Ours  is  beautitnlly  white 
and  well  tasted,  but  decidedly  not  crisp.  Prost,  it  is  said,  will  do  it,  but  we 
have  had  some  pretty  sharp  frosts,  and  yet  the  Oelery  is  flabby  as  ever,  and  I 
have  eaten  Celery  elsewhere  tar  better  than  ours.- M.  [In  order  to  grow  crisp 
Celery  the  mannre  put  into  the  trenches  should  be  as  rich  and  rotten  as  possible. 
It^there  be  any  straw  or  dryness  in  the  manure,  the  Celery  is  sure  to  bo  pipy, 
and  not  crisp.  Another  great  point  is  never  to  let  the  plants  suffer  from  wan^ 
of  water  or  liquid  manure,  both  whan  Brst  planted  out ;  and  during  dry,  warm 
eummers,  some  varieties  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  Celery  are  more  nutty  and 
crisp  thaa  the  larger-growing  sorts.  Among  whites,  Sindringham  and  Tur. 
nor's  Incomparable  Oslong  to  this  class;  and  amongst  reds  Sulham  Prize  Pink 
and  Major  Clarke's  Red.- W.  T.] 

Heating  Small  (Jreenliousea.— I  am  about  erecting  a  greenhouse  for 
Grapes  about  15  ft.  long,  and  am  puzzled  to  know  how  to  heat  it  inexpensively. 
Would  yon  kindly  recommend  the  best  kind  of  stove  suitable  for  the  size  of 
house  just  named,  and  tell  ma  whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  well-being 
°t  the  Grapes  that  artificial  heat  be  kept  up  all  the  year  round  ?— R.  S.  O.  [Very 
few  small  stoves  are  quite  satisfactory.  As  a  rale,  they  make  the  air  too  dry, 
and  gas  is  apt  to  escape  either  from  the  furnace  or  the  pipes.  The  bast  which 
we  have  seen  are  those  of  Watson,  Read,  Shrewsbury,  and  others,  in  which 
the  fire  is  surrounded  by  a  water  jacket,  or  there  is  a  combination  of  stove  and 
small  hot-w.iter  pipes.  Read's  stove  and  hot-water  apparatus,  often  advertised 
and  illustrated  in  Thb  Gaedbn,  is  one  of  the  simplest,  safest,  and  in  the  end 
cheapest  methods  of  effjctually  w.vrming  such  structures.  For  such  hardy 
Grapes  as  Hamburghs,  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  heat  may  be  given  from 
February  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  a^ain  probably  in  September  and  October, 
which  will  be  all  that  is  necessary.- D.  T.  Pisa.] 

Procuring;  Hardy  Flowers.- Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  ob- 
tain the  dj.vjrs  racojuualei  in  "  Hariy  Flowers?"  I  have  a  large  shrubbery 
which  I  w:8h  t)  plant  with  hardv  pirauaiilsantbalbi.  au;h  as  you  recommend 
in  part  3,  also  a  largi  oieca  of  boggy  ground ;  the  diOloalty  is,  where  to  obtam 
the  plants  nana  t.  [  Yjur  beit  CDursa  will  ba  to  visit  some  of  the  large  Loudon 
nurseries  for  herbaceous  plants,  or  in  any  case  procure  their  catalogues;  see 
also  our  advertisement  columns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  over  large"  districts 
of  England  .and  Ireland  there  are  no  nurseries  where  a  good  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  may  be  obtained.  Improvement  is  very  much  chaokad  from  this 
cause.  We  do  not  douOt  that  it  would  pay  to  devote  "  a  quarter  "  to  the  very 
finest  hardy  herbacams  and  Alpine  plants  only-a  tewhundrods  of  the  best  now 
k  10  VQ.  Aaybodv  whi  compares  the  interest  now  taken  in  har.dy  flowars  with 
what  was  taken  a  dozen  years  ago  may  wall  be  surprised  at  the  chauga,  W  e 


believe  that  every  year  will  see  an  increasing  demand  for  these  plants,  and 
that  the  progress  ten  years  hence  will  be  far  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
pait  tea  vairs.    Narserymea,  however,  as  wall  as  others,  mast  help  towards 

t  his  end ;  indeed  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.] 

Spot  oa  Pelargouiam  Leaves.- The  leaves  of  my  Pelargoniums  turn 
spotty.    What  is  thjoauja  of  such  a  disaster  ?—T.  P.    [Oold  and  damp.- 3.] 

The  Silvery  Cedar  of  Lebmon.— Will  any  of  year  readers  kindly  inform 
ma  where  I  m\y  purchase  plants  of  this,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  specimen  in 

the  Pinetum  at  Dropmore  ?  I  have  tried  to  find  it  in  a  good  many  nurseries 
bu  t  in  vain.— 0.  L.  [Tais  beautiful  glaucous  variety  is,  I  believe,  very  scarce 
i  n  the  trade.  Try  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Co  ,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
W  orcester  ;  or  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  Elvaston,  Derby. — B.] 

Artificial  Manures  for  Potatoas.- 1.  What  is  the  best  artificial  manure  for 
early  Potatoes  (Myatt's  ProUfic)  in  a  sandy  soil?  2.  What  quantity  of  the 
manure  is  necessary  par  acre?  3.  Should  the  mmnro  be  mixed  with  ashes  or 
mould?— M.  [I.  Amies'  chemical  manure  is  said  to  be  the  bast  artihcial  manure 
for  Potatoes.  2.  I  have  grown  good  sound  crops  of  early  Potatoes  on  a  light 
soil  by  using  i  cwt.  of  the  bast  guano,  mixed  with  2  tons  of  dry  mould  or 
waod-ashes,  but  no  coal-ashes  should  ba  used,  as  they  produce  rough  scabby 
skins  on  the  tubers.  3.  Another  good  manure  for  Potatoes  on  light  soils  is  a 
mixture  of  2)  bushels  of  salt,  with  13  bushels  of  soot,  an  i  i  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
potash  to  the  acre.    Oa  light  soils  salt  is  an  excellent  fertilizar. — W.  T.] 

Tlie  Blue  Wood  Aaemone. — I  enclose  a  few  blooms  of  Ane- 
mone  nemorosa  coeralea.  This  appears  to  be  o£  nearly  the  same 
ooloiir  as  A.  Robinsoniana,  according  to  description  of  that  variety, 
bub  it  has  not  so  many  petals,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  so  robust.  Can 
yoa  help  me  in  this  matter  ?  After  all,  perhaps  A.  Robinsoniana 
may  ba  nothing  more  than  a  selection  from  my  variety.  I  had  the 
pleasure  oE  paying  23.  6d.  for  1  in.  of  root  and  one  leaf  of  A.  Robin, 
soaiaua,  so  I  hope  that  a  treat  is  in  store  for  me,  if  I  am  spared  a> 
few  years  longer. — Jay  Aye.  [The  plant  which  you  send  seems  very 
like  the  form  known  in  some  gardens  as  A.  Robinsoniana,  bat  it  is  so 
much  shrivelled  that  it  is  difHoalt  to  judge.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  plants  sent  by  post  should  be  wrapped  in  gutta-percha  paper  or 
tinfoil,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation.] 

Artificial  Manures  for  Viaes. — What  is  the  bssb  artificial 
manure  to  obtain  for  making  manure  water  for  Vines  ?  and  in  what 
proportions  should  it  be  applied  .''  I  have  been  recommended  to  nse 
dissolved  bones,  and  have  tried  the  same  without  much  apparent 
result.  My  Vine  border  is  an  outside  one,  but  protected  from  too 
much  wet  and  rendered  warm  by  covering  it  with  old  Caoumber 
frame  lights,  which  I  take  to  be  a  combination  of  the  advantages  of 
inside  and  outside  planting. — V.  [Genuine  Peruvian  guano  is  the 
best  artificial  mannre  with  which  we  have  yet  met  for  Vines,  being 
safe,  permanent,  and  quick  in  its  action.  Two  pounds  of  guano 
dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  water  will  be  found  to  bo  about  the  right 
proportion,  though  much  depends  oa  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
Vines.  In  any  case  caution  ia  requisite,  in  order  not  to  overdose  ; 
better  use  it  weak,  and  give  an  estri  watering,  than  give  a  strong 
dose  to,  as  it  were,  surfeit  them. — W.] 

11033  oa  Gravel  Walks.— I  am  troubled  with  Moss  growing  on 
a  gravel  walk  in  froot  of  my  house.  I  believe  that  this  is  owing  to 
the  drains  being  old  and  out  of  order,  and  next  autumn  I  intend 
renewing  them.  lu  the  meantime  I  am  recommended  to  put  down 
salt  to  kill  the  Moss.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  if  it 
will  have  the  desired  effect,  whether  this  is  a  good  time  of  year  for 
patting  it  down,  and  if  there  be  any  special  method  of  application  ? 
Or  is  there  any  other  remedy  ?  Weeding  only  keeps  the  walk  clean 
for  about  a  week. — B.  P.  [Salt  will  kill  Moss  on  gravel,  bat  this  is 
not  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  put  it  on ;  later  on  will  be  better, 
and  select  a  time  likely  to  be  dry  for  a  few  days,  with  sun-heat  if 
possible.  When  rain  washes  the  salt  off  before  it  lies  on  the  walk  for 
a  time  it  is  not  so  effectual  in  killing  either  weeds  or  Moss.  Cire 
mast  be  taken  not  to  spread  the  salt  too  near  Box  edgings  or  turf,  or  it 
will  injure  them.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  way  of  using  salt  for 
destroying  weeds  or  Moss  on  a  gravel  walk  is  to  put  a  quantity  of  it 
in  a  boiler  with  water,  and  when  dissolved  pour  the  liquid  on  the  walk 
with  a  watering-can  through  a  good  wide  rose,  and  lot  the  water  be 
as  hot  as  possible. — W.  T.] 

Nines  of  Plants  —S.  S.  O.— The  SpnrgeLiurel  (Diphna  Lauraola).  Is  the 
enclose i  a  species  of  Aaemone?  It  is  grown  in  a  wild  sort  of  shrubbery  here. 
— W.  D.  BilTKS,  Anglesea.  [It  is  the  Aoeninne  Windflower  (Anemone  apenniua).] 
S.  P.,  Kent. — New  Zealand  Flax;  it  should  be  easily  obtained  through  any 
gool  nurseryman.  P.  A.  L. — Grevillea  juniosiina,  an  Australian  shrub  .Miss 
M.— .Anemone  fulgons.  T.— The  creeping  Forget-me-Not  (Omphalodes  vernal. 
JiV  Ays  — We  will  try  to  ascertain.  The  name  is  geaerally  wrongly  used, 
H.  V. — It  is  very  doubtful  what  species  is  meant.  J.  G.  D.— Anemone  apennlna. 
W.  P.  M. — ^We  do  not  undertake  to  name  more  than  three  or  four  plants  at  a 
time,  and  we  never  name  florists'  flowers,  such  as  the  several  forms  of  Aaricala 
sent.  The  sweet-scaated  shrub  is  Jasmiaam  Sambao,  the  RaodoJeudron  with 
the  large  leaf  R.  Palconeri.    The  other  Rhododendrons  next  weak. 
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SOWING   MAIN    CROP    AND    LATE    PEAS. 

Taking  one  year  with  another,  I  suppose  scarcely  anybody  haa  too 
many  Peas  mnch  after  July.  No  matter  what  kinds  are  grown,  or 
what  system  of  culture  is  adopted,  a  full  crop  cannot  always  be  de. 
pended  npon.  Either  a  witherinp;  drouo;ht  occurs  and  oanses  many 
of  the  poda  to  be  abortive  or  only  half  filled,  or  the  growth  may  be 
checked  by  mildew,  which  even  the  best  culture,  in  some  seasons  and 
situations,  fails  to  prevent ;  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weather 
is  damp  and  snnlesa,  and  the  growth  becomes  lanky  and  weakly ;  and 
in  either  case  the  result  in  too  many  instances,  with  late-sown  Peas, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  which  the 
cultivator  can  do  to  encourage  the  crop  and  to  counteract  the  dilE. 
oulties  which  it  hag  to  encounter — such  as  sowing  only  on  well. pre- 
pared land  ;  placing  the  rows  at  considerable  distances  apart,  with 
other  lower  crops  intervening;  planting  in  a  fully  exposed  situation  ; 
and,  above  all,  planting  the  Peas  thinly  in  the  drills.  In  this  way 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  sturdy  growth,  that  will  in  a  diffioult 
season  not  be  without  its  influence  for  good.  On  porous  soils,  too, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  plantin£  in  trenches  in  which  6  in.  of  well- 
decayed  manure  ha-s  been  placed,  and  well  mixed  and  blended  with 
the  soil.  In  no  case  should  rank  or  long  manure  be  used,  unless  the 
trenches  are  prepared  some  time  previously,  say  two  or  three  months 
before  the  Peas  are  sown.  The  word  trench  may  perhaps  to  some 
minds  convey  a  wrong  impression.  When  the  Peas  are  sown,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  covering  them  need  not  be  more  than  2  in.  or  3  in. 
below  the  natural  level,  so  that  trench  in  this  case  means  a  slight 
hollow  just  sufficient  to  retain  moisture  round  the  plants.  Mulching 
with  half.decayed  manure  is  another  valuable  expedient  for  Peas  or 
any  other  crop  on  a  porous  soil ;  in  fact,  with  well  prepared  stations 
for  the  rows,  and  the  mulching  applied  before  the  heat  has  drawn  all 
the  moisture  from  the  land,  there  should  not  be  much  necessity  for 
watering.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  as  watering  in  the  kitchen 
garden  is  often  done,  it  is  too  generally  lacking  in  thoroughness  to 
be  of  much  benefit.  In  sowing  successional  crops  of  Peas,  the 
common  arrangement  is  to  make  the  successional  sowing  just  as  the 
previons  one  is  coming  through  the  ground;  and,  as  a  rule,  no  doubt 
this  acts  fairly  well.  But  for  late  Peas  I  am  in  favour  of  sowing 
freely,  during  April,  such  kinds  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  and 
Emperor  of  the  Marrows,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  what 
has  gone  before  or  may  come  after,  being  guided  entirely  by  the 
land  at  disposal  and  by  the  probable  demand.  If  well  and  liberally 
treated,  the  Peas  I  have  named,  or  such  kinds  as  G.  F.  Wilson  and 
Veitch's  Perfection  if  dwarfer  sorts  be  desired,  sown  in  April,  will  do 
well ;  and  it  the  pods  be  carefully  gathered  when  fit  for  use,  the 
plants  will  assume  a  perpetual  or  aucoessional  character,  that 
gives  better  results  than  is  often  obtained  from  late.sown  Peas 
of  the  large  Marrow  kinds.  A  moment's  reflection  will  make 
this  clear.  The  late  Marrow,  of  which  the  British  Queen  may 
be  taken  as  the  type,  requires  a  genial  growing  season  to  enable 
it  to  get  a  good  grasp  of  the  soil,  and  to  build  up  its  growth 
in  a  sturdy  manner;  but  when  sown  much  later  than  April, 
the  heat  forces  it  prematurely  into  bearing  before  anything 
like  a  full  and  natural  development  has  been  reached  ;  hence  it  often 
perishes  with  mildew  almost  without  bearing  any  crop  at  all.  One 
of  the  best  Peas  for  sowing  in  May  and  the  first  half  of  June  is 
Huntingdonian.  Laxton'a  Supreme  bears  well  as  a  late. season  Pea, 
although  not  of  firat.rate  quality.  Standard  and  Marvel,  two  of 
Laxtou's  recent  seedlings,  are  also  excellent,  bei'i,-  very  free  bearers, 
strong  in  habit,  and  of  medium  height,  or  rather  below  if  anything. 
I  am  not  urging  anyone  to  altogether  discontinue  the  later  sowing ; 
I  only  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  getting  in  a  good 
breadth  not  later  than  April.  Late-sown  Peas  may  occasionally  do 
well,  but  early-sown  crops  may  invariably  be  relied  on ;  and  if  at 
any  time  there  should  be  a  surplus,  it  is  better  to  have  them  gathered 
and  given  away  than  permit  them  to  remain  on  Che  plants  to  produce 
exhaustion ;  if  this  happen,  the  bearing  powers  will  be  effectually 
checked,  as  nothing  weakens  a  plant  so  much  as  seed-bearing;  there. 
fore,  to  make  the  most  of  a  crop  of  Peas,  the  pods  must  be  gathered 
B'^ean.  B.  Hobday. 


LABELLING  KITCHEN  GARDEN   CROPS. 

I  riND  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan  not  only  to  name  each  variety  of 
vegetable  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden,  but  also  to  add  the  date  of 
sowing  or  transplanting,  as  by  referring  to  these  dates  when  the  crop 
arrives  at  perfection  one  may  get  many  meful  hints  for  future 
guidance.  For  instance.  Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  we  have  cut  from 
the  open  ground  for  years  past  with  scarcely  an  interval  or  blank  in 
the  supply.    But,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  sorts  must  be  well  selected, 


the  dates  of  sowing  and  transplanting  must  be  known  to  a  certainty, 
and  situations  to  suit  various  soils  and  seasons  must  be  selected  with 
care,  or  a  protracted  drought  in  summer  will  cause  as  great  a  failure 
as  a  protracted  frost  in  winter,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  crops. 
Peas  may  come  in  too  quickly  or  at  too  long  intervals  apart,  even  if 
sown  at  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  favourable  date  for 
ensuring  a  constant  supply;  and  if  we  have  no  trustworthy  reference 
to  depend  on,  we  cannot  correct  the  error  in  succeeding  operations. 
Celery  and  such  crops  as  are  liable  to  prematurely  run  to  seed  if  sown 
too  soon,  and  which  we  are  also  anxious  to  have  fit  for  use  as  early  as 
possible,  can  only  be  grown  satisfactorily  through  close  observation 
to  apparently  trifling  details  of  culture,  and  by  classifying  for  special 
purposes.  The  labels  for  all  such  crops  should  be  at  least  1  ft.  6  in. 
long  and  2  in.  wide,  made  of  soft  yellow  deal  planed  quite  smooth 
and  painted  white,  and  the  name  should  be  written  in  large  characters 
with  Wolff's  garden  pencils.  Such  labels  defy  the  weather  and 
remain  perfectly  legible  as  long  as  any  crop  will  stand  in  one  position. 
Herbs,  salads,  and  medicinal  plants  ordinarily  grown  in  kitchen 
gardens  should  have  the  name  by  which  they  are  most  generally 
known  conspicuously  placed  on  each  bed  or  compartment,  so  that  it 
may  be  readily  found  by  the  moat  casual  observer.  It  is  only  by 
such  means  that  one  can  satisfy  oneself  which  varieties  of  vegetables 
are  really  distinct  and  which  are  not.  A  constant  supply  does  not 
depend  on  the  number  of  varieties  which  one  may  have,  nor  even  on 
"  complete  collections,"  but  on  the  best  sorts  in  each  class. 

Henham.  James  Gboom. 


IMPROVED  DANDELIONS. 
The  leaves  o£  the  Dandelion,  from  the  remotest  time,  have 
been  used  as  a  spring  salad ;  but,  being  so  plentiful  in  Corn 
fields,  meadows,  and  on  roadsides,  the  plant  itself  is  seldom 
cultivated.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  brought  daily  by 
rail  to  the  Paris  markets,  coming  occasionally  fi'om  districts  as 
far  oil  as  300  or  400  miles.  It  is  used  in  a  green  and  also  in  a 
blanched  state,  the  former  from  meadows,  the  latter  the  produce 
of  roots  buried  in  antumn  by  the  plough.  Occasionally,  when 
rivers  overflow,  they  leave  a  thick  layer  of  rough  mud,  straw, 
weeds,  &c.,  on  the  surrounding  meadows,  and  when  this  deposit 
is  raked  off,  Dandelions,  beautifully  white,  are  found  under  it. 
Lately,  however,  their  cultivation  has  greatly  increased,  even 
in  gardens  where  they  are  grown  as  an  ordinary  vegetable. 
Three  varieties  are  now  cultivated.  1.  The  common  Dandelion, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  all  radical  and  lie  nearly  flat  on  the 
ground,  from  2  in.  to  8  in.  long, deeply  serrated,  light  green,  dark 
green  or  brownish,  according  to  locality  and  soil.  Some  bota- 
nists have  supposed  that  there  are  several  species  of  the  wild 
Dandelion,  but  that  is  not  the  case.  2.  Large-leaved  Dandelion, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  numerous  and  larger  and  more  sub- 
stantial than  those  of  the  common  kind.  The  plants  are  also 
better  furnished  with  foliage  and  produce  a  better  crop.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  improvement  on  the  common  kind ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  seldom  met  with.  3.  Cabbaging  Dandelion,  in  which  the 
centre  or  heart  is  entirely  filled  up  with  small  leaves,  which, 
as  they  increase  in  growth,  show  a  tendency  to  turn  inwards, 
like  an  Endive.  By  means  of  careful  selection,  this  kind 
might  easily  be  greatly  improved. 

JDandelions,  we  know,  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  They  should 
be  sown  in  April  or  May  ia  a  well-prepared  bed  in  rows  4  in. 
apart.  I'he  young  plants,  if  too  thick,  should  be  thinned  out, 
and  they  should  be  kept  clean  by  means  of  frequent  hoeing. 
In  October  clean  the  bed  and  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  spread  over  the  whole  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  of  light 
soil,  sand,  or  leaf-mould.  As  soon  as  the  young  leaves  show 
themselves  above  the  top-dressing,  the  crop  is  ready  for  use. 
The  soil  should  then  be  removed,  when  the  leaves  will  be  found 
to  be  beautifully  blanched.  They  should  be  taken  up  with  the 
top  of  the  root  attached  to  them.  The  improved  sorts  should 
have  a  little  more  room  than  the  common  kind.  Another  and 
perhaps  a  better  way  is  to  sow  in  April  or  May,  and  to  trans- 
plant into  another  bed  the  best  of  the  seedlings,  subsequent 
cultivation  being  the  same  as  that  described  above.  Some- 
times the  full-grown  roots  are  taken  up  in  October  and  trans- 
planted close  together  in  another  place,  an  operation  which 
does  not  disturb  their  growth,  and  the  produce  is  the  same 
during  winter.  Roots  tied  into  bundles  in  October  may  be 
forced  iu  a  cellar,  like  the  Barbe  de  Capucin,  to  the  produce  oE 
which  Dandelion  has  a  great  similarity.  In  America,  where 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  Dandelions,  after  the 
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plants  have  become  fully  grown  in  the  autumn,  a  frame  is  put 
over  them,  and  some  are  even  forced,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
earlier  crop.  In  the  open  ground  it  takes  about  a  month  to 
blanch  the  plants,  much  depending  of  course  on  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  weather. 

Growers  who  care  only  for  the  roots  sow  in  October  in  drills 
1  ft.  asunder,  thinning  the  young  plants  to  3  in.  apart.  The 
following  autumn  the  roots  are  taken  up,  cleaned,  sliced,  dried, 
and  sent  to  market.  The  roots  are  ground  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  or  mixed  with  Coffee,  like  Chicory. 

When  Dandelion  is  used  for  salad  it  is  dressed  with  salt, 
pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar,  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  meat.  The 
leaves  must  be  washed  and  well  dried  before  being  used  ;  this 
is  very  important  if  good  quality  is  looked  for.  If  got  from  a 
meadow,  select,  if  possible,  plants  with  short,  deeply  serrated, 
brown  leaves,  which  are  far  superior  to  those  having  long,  pale 
green  foliage,  grown  under  hedges  or  in  the  shade.  Dandelions, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  may  now  be  seen  daily  in  Covent  Garden 
Market.  Should  the  plants  bought  be  faded,  dip  them  in 
water,  and  in  a  few  hours  they  will  revive.      D.  Guiheneuf. 


Ducks  and  Slugs. — Some  years  ago  ducks  were  tried  for  the 
pnrDose  nf  destroying  slugs  in  a  garden  in  Berkshire  in  which  I  was 
employed  ;  the  result  was  not  only  complete  failure  as  far  as  eating 
the  slugs  was  concerned,  but  the  destruction  caused  by  their  webbed 
feet  was  something  enormous.  It  is  astonishing  the  distance  they 
will  travel  in  search  of  worms  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  experience  went,  I 
found  these  to  be  their  favourite  food.  Nearly  everything  in  a  small 
state  was  either  broken  down  or  eaten  by  them.  Some  of  the  borders 
which  were  planted  with  herbaceous  plants  were  thoroughly  spoiled, 
and  in  one  instance  a  large  bed  of  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs  which 
were  very  promising  had  hardly  a  bud  left  upon  them  after  the  ducks 
had  promenaded  over  them  a  few  times.  They  also  got  into  the  frames 
when  air  was  given, [and  did  no  end  of  damage.  The  consequence  was, 
we  had  soon  to  dispense  with  their  services  and  adopt  the  lime  cure, 
the  lime  being,  however,  always  mixed  with  soot,  salt,  and  gas  ashes, 
sown  as  one  would  sow  Grass  seeds  about  three  times  a  week  on  those 
evenings  on  which  we  considered  it  most  likely  to  find  the  pests 
abroad.  The  quantity  sown  was  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per  acre. 
The  result  of  this  application  was  thorough  success  as  regards 
keeping  the  slugs  within  bounds,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  any- 
thing suffered  from  its  use.  Under  any  circumstance  we  found  it 
immeasurably  superior  in  every  way  to  the  duck  remedy. — Charles 
Dennis,  Smithwarh  Farh. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Smith  (see  p.  304)  that  it  is  no  delusion  that 

ducks  eat  slugs.  We  have  five  ducks  that  were  hatched  in  the  middle 
of  August  to  run  about  in  the  autumn  and  follow  the  diggers  in 
winter  and  spring.  After  the  ducks  are  full-grown  we  keep  them  in 
the  pen,  only  letting  them  out  when  wanted,  and  they  seem  to  know 
their  work  as  well  as  we  do.  We  never  feed  them  previous  to  letting 
them  out.  When  uncovering  the  Asparagus  beds  a  week  or  two  back, 
the  surface  of  the  bed  under  the  manure  being  pretty  well  covered 
with  slugs,  the  ducks  were  let  out,  and  they  picked  up  every  one,  and 
so  hunted  the  manure  through  that  not  one  could  be  seen ;  in  fact, 
cur  walks  used  to  be  alive  with  slugs  on  damp  mornings,  and  now  we 
Eeldom  Eee  one  anywhere.  We  use  no  other  means  to  destroy  them, 
so  I  feel  sure  that  we  must  give  the  credit  to  the  ducks.  Young 
ducks  only  should  be  used  ;  the  first  lot  should  be  hatched  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  second  in  August ;  the  latter  will  supply  eggs  to 
breed  from  for  the  August  following.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to 
have  ducks  in  the  garden  I  employ  Mr.  Garland's  plan  (see  p.  30i), 
which,  though  old,  is  a  very  good  one.  Salt  put  in  the  oven  and  dried 
answers  equally  well  as  quicklime. — James  Sjuth,  Waterdale. 

There  are  "  slugs  and  slugs"  and  "  ducks  and  ducks."     The 

blug  which  worries  me  most  here  is  the  one  with  a  dusky  brown  or 
black  back  and  yellow  stomach  ;  I  forget  its  specific  title  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  a  regular  pest.  Except  on  very  warm,  moist 
ijights  it  lives  some  6  in.  or  more  beneath  the  soil,  where  it  revels 
i.midst  patches  of  the  rarest  bulbs  and  roots  of  the  choicest  peren. 
iiials,  continuing  its  depredations  with  uninterrupted  immunity 
throughout  the  winter,  except  in  exceptionally  severe  weather,  when 
ihe  ground  is  frozen  some  depth  below  the  surface.  Limo  is  simply 
lueless  as  a  remedy  against  this  slug,  except  on  mild,  moist  nights. 
I  have  destroyed  hundreds  on  such  nights  by  scattering  patches  of 
bran  about  the  borders  and  going  round  with  a  lanthorn  and  a  tin 
basin  after  dark,  into  which  I  put  the  slugs  and  pour  boiling  water 
upon  them.  It  is  very  back-breaking  work,  bat  effectual.  Ducks  do 
not  fancy  this  slug;  and  if  they  did,  could  not  get  it,  for  it  comes  to 
be  aarfaoe  after  they   hiva  gjua   to    bad.      Tnay   are  foad    of   the 


common  grey  slug,  but  they  are  very  bad  gardeners.  I  found  that 
they  browsed  the  Carnations  almost  as  clean  as  sheep,  picked  off  the 
heads  of  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  &c.,  wholesale,  and  paddled  about 
the  beds  till  they  looked  like  Cornfield  paths.  In  fact,  the  cure  was 
as  bad  as  the  complaint.  Lime  is  very  effectual  when  fresh,  but  it 
makes  the  beds  look  unsightly  for  a  day  or  two.  I  stick  to  the  bran 
and  the  basin  and  the  |bull's.eye  lanthorn  in  spite  of  the  baok-aohe. 
— H.  Haupuk  Crewe,  Drayton-Beauclmmp  Sectary,  Tring. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lime  on  moist,  warm  nights 

must  prove  extremely  useful  in  killing  slugs,  I  think  the  remedy  so 
liberally  provided,  and  so  effectually  used  by  Nature  in  the  shape  of 
frogs,  Ac,  is  far  more  efficient  than  the  lime  nuisance,  and  also  pre. 
ferable  to  ducks,  from  the  fact  that  ducks  take  daylight  for  their 
hunting  time,  while  frogs  use  the  night  time  ;  having  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  f  roo;  music  in  the  Sice  lands  of  Burmah,  I  cannot  recommend 
them  as  songsters,  but  I  think  their  merits  as  assistants  in  the  kitchen 
garden  are  greatly  overlooked.  As  a  small  amateur,  who  knows  that 
night  time  will  place  his  helpless  enemies  within  the  reach  of  a  trowel, 
lean  calmly  walk  round  with  a  hand-lamp  and  spread  them  outj 
and  I  recommend  this  in  preference  to  salting  or  liming. — London 
Stone. 

■ I  quite  agree  with   Mr.   Smith's  recommendation  to  employ 

duckj  tor  the  destruction  of  slags.  I  have  also  found  that  peewits 
are  equally  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  I  remember  one  instance 
in  which  a  quantity  of  young  peewits  were  obtained  and  kept  in  a 
common  garden  frame  till  they  were  old  enough  to  run  about.  After 
cutting  their  wings,  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away,  they  gradually 
grew  tame,  and  were  very  efficacious  in  devouring  not  only  slugs,  but 
all  kinds  of  garden  pests.  During  severe  weather  in  winter  they 
were  kept  in  a  frame  at  night  and  let  out  in  the  daytime, and  apiece 
of  ground  was  dug  almost  daily  to  supply  them  with  food.  Imme- 
diately on  seeing  a  fork  or  a  spade  in  use,  they  would  run  eagerly 
to  devour  whatever  might  be  turned  up.  I  prefer  them  to  ducks,  as 
they  are  not  so  unsightly,  nover  in  the  way,  and,  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  they  seldom  interfere  with  growing  crops. — C.  H. 
KiTCHiNG,  Cokethorpe  Park. 

Poisoned  Seeds. — "  Prepare  seeds  before  sowing  with  red  lead 
to  protect  them  from  birds,"  &o.  This  advice,  so  often  repeated  in 
kitchen  garden  operations,  seems  to  me  to  call  for  a  protest.  Con. 
sidering  the  solvent  powers  of  distilled  water,  and  the  fact  that 
kitchen  crops  are  generally  gross  feeders,  such  indiscriminate  use  of 
poison  is  likely  to  lead  to  unpleasant  results,  which  could  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  some  safer  pigment.  Paris  green  is  not  the  one  I  would 
suggest ;  and  perhaj^s  the  Americans  who  advocate  such  a  free  use  of 
it  for  the  destruction  of  the  Colorado  beetle  may  yet  find,  with  our 
gardening  friends  at  home,  that  poisonous  metals  are  not  the  safest 
things  to  place  in  the  path  of  that  active  solvent  of  them,  rain  water. 
With  regard  to  flowers,  I  think  metallic  salts,  &c.,  open  out  a  wide 
field  for  experiment,  and  in  that  direction  I  trust  the  arsenic  and  red 
lead  sprinklers  will  be  content  to  travel. — London  Stone. 

Vegetables  for  a  Clay  Subsoil. — Situated  as  we  are,  under 
clouds  of  smoke  and  chemical  vapours,  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  yards 
deep,  it  requires  both  time  and  attention  to  select  the  sorts  of  vege. 
tables  most  suitable  for  cropping  such  a  soil,  as  many  of  the  better 
kinds  do  not  yield  even  one-third  of  a  crop.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
enumerate  such  varieties  as  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce,  with 
proper  attention,  satisfactory  results,  commencing  with  Broccoli, 
which  depend  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  \\interand  the  method 
of  cultivation.  Frogmore,  Knight's  Protecting,  Dwarf  Eussiaa,  and 
Brimstone  we  find  to  stand  well.  Brimstone  is,  however,  most  to  be 
trusted.  Amongst  Cauliflowers,  Autumn  Giant  is  quite  at  home,  and 
also  Walcheren,  for  August  sowing.  Negro,  or  dark  or  pale-dun  Kid- 
ney Beans  answer  well.  Amongst  Lettuces,  Wheeler's  Tom  Thumb 
and  All  the  Tear  Round  have  proved  to  be  very  good,  but  all  the  Cos 
varieties  under  ordinary  cultivation  are  poor.  Peas,  being  most  im- 
portant, require  extra  attention,  for  it  the  seed  get  starved  before  it 
comes  through  the  soil,  a  poor  crop  may  be  expected.  A  trench,  a 
spade  deep  and  about  1  ft.  wide,  should  be  taken  out,  and  filled  up  with 
leaves  or  littery  manure,  and  covered  over  with  soil ;  on  this  sow  the 
Peas,  which  will  thus  be  kept  dry  and  warm.  McLean's  Little  Gem, 
sown  thinly,  three  rows  on  a  4-tt.  bed,  with  a  few  branches  between 
the  rows,  produces  good  crops,  and  comes  in  early.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
useful  little  Pea  and  well-flavoured,  and  as  it  only  grows  from  12  in. 
to  18  in.  in  height,  it  may  be  sown  in  any  snug  corner.  Laxton'a 
Alpha  and  Advancer  may  be  both  sown  on  the  same  day,  as  the  latter 
is  eight  to  ten  days  later  than  the  former  ;  both  are  good  in  flavour, 
and  abundant  bearers.  For  the  general  crop.  Champion  of  England, 
Yorkshire  Hero,  and  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  selected  ;  and  for  late 
crops,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Omega,  combining,  as  they  do,  quantity  and 
quality.  Omega  only  grows  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  is  very  desirable 
where  Pea  stakes  are  scarce. — James  Ssiith,   Waterdale. 
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ope.^IlNtg  of  the  gardens  at  kew. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Kew  said,  "  Some  time 
ago  Sir  Henry  Peek  and  himself,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson, 
went  down  to  Kew  Gardens  and  spent  several  hours  with  the  assistant 
curator.  Since  then  they  had  been  in  communication  with  various 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  would  be  likely  to  sympathise 
with  their  views  and  assist  in  supporting  them.  They  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  earlier  opening  of  certain  portions  of  the  gardens 
was  an  entirely  reasonable  one.  He  strongly  advised  them,  if  they 
could  gain  the  point  of  earlier  opening,  not  to  press  unduly  the  taking 
down  of  the  wall.  He  should  do  his  utmost  to  support  their  views  in 
Parliament,  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  succeed."  [It  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  Sir  T.  Lawrence  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  must 
be  evident  to  every  one  who,  on  the  spot,  looks  into  the  question  on 
its  merits  and  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  horticulture  gene 
rally.  The  question  of  the  wall  is  local  merely,  and  of  little  import- 
ance compared  with  that  of  the  opening  of  the  gardens  at  reasonable 
hours.] 

We  find  the  following  concerning  this  matter  in  the  "Journal 

of  Botany  "  for  April.  The  testimony  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
coming  from  a  gentleman  occupied  in  the  same  way  as  what  may  be 
called  the  scientific  portion  of  the  Kew  staff.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
journal  in  question  takes  precisely  the  view  taken  by  the  various 
horticulturists  who  have  written  to  us  on  the  subject,  that  the  closing 
of  the  gardens  through  the  beat  part  of  the  day  is  undesirable,  and 
in  the  interests  of  science  needless.  It  says  — "  The  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew  have  hitherto  been  closed  to  the  public  till  1  p.m.  This  is 
found  so  troublesome  by  those  chiefly  interested  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  horticulturists  and  other  semi. scientific  people  with 
little  leisure  to  obtain  an  earlier  hoar  of  admittance.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  this  has  been  refused,  the  chief  reason 
given  being  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  [strictly 
scientific  work  of  the  garden,  which  is  carried  on  during  the  morning. 
Such  is,  at  all  events,  the  ground  taken  in  a  memorial  sent  round  for 
the  signature  of  botanists,  emanating  from  two  well-known  lecturers, 
and  advocating  the  continuance  of  the  existing  regulation.  If  such 
a  result  were  likely  to  follow  the  public  opening  of  the  gardens  in 
the  morning,  it  would  be  in  our  opinion  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing 
to  make  the  change ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  danger  is  wholly 
n  apprehension.  Besides  the  officials  themselves,  we  believe  we  are 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  any 
definite  scientific  work  iu  the  gardens  at  Kew  (we  do  not  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  Herbarium)  is  exceedingly  small.  Into  the  causes  of 
this  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter,  but  it  is  obviously  undesirable  that 
everybody  else  should  suffer  in  order  that  half-a-dozen  artists  and 
experimenters  in  fertilisation  may  be  undisturbed.  What  more  easy 
than  to  rail  off  any  spot  (it  is  not  asked  to  have  the  houses  open) 
where  special  work  is  going  on  ?  Besides,  there  is  the  new  Jodi-ell 
Laboratory  in  the  gardens,  built  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  very 
persons  in  whose  interests  it  is  sought  to  continue  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  gardens  closed  till  the  afternoon.  Wishing,  as  every  botanist 
must  do,  to  see  the  utility  of  the  magnificent  gardens  at  Kew 
increased,  we  cannot  but  think  that  their  earlier  opening  is  much  to 
be  desired  on  behalf  of  a  large  class  of  persona  not  likely  to  abuse 
the  privilege ;  we  hope,  also,  to  hear  oE  scientific  work  of  an  experi. 
mental  kind  being  done  in  the  new  Laboratory." 

"  Science,"  we  are  told,  requires  that  Kew  Gardens  be  closed 

to  the  public  for  half  the  day.  Up  to  about  luncheon-time  the  an. 
thorities  inside  the  walls,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  supposed  to  be 
in  a  "  brown  study  " — absorbed  in  abstruse  speculations  on  such 
subjects  as  the  accumulation  of  water  in  tho  stoke-holes,  the  manur. 
ing  of  the  flower  beds,  and  the  spelling  of  plant  names.  If  we  could 
look  over  the  walls  we  should  no  doubt  see  a  multitude  of  students 
and  philosophers  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  grounds  during  the  fore- 
noon. About  noon  the  savants  betake  themselves  to  their  cells  to 
ruminate  upon  their  morning's  experiences,  and  in  order  also  that 
they  may  not  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  ignorant  public, 
who  are  then  permitted  to  invade  their  sacred  haunts.  Seriously,  we 
do  not  suppose  anybody  believes  for  a  moment  in  the  plea  of  "  science  " 
put  forth  by  the  Kew  authorities.  It  is  a  serious  inconvenience  to 
horticulturists  and  others  that  the  gardens  should  be  closed  during 
the  best  part  of  the  day ;  and  the  public  will,  now  that  they  have 
taken  the  matter  up,  no  doubt  insist  upon  them  being  opened  at  a 
reasonable  hour  in  the  forenoon,  unless  a  better  reason  for  keeping 
them  closed,  as  hitherto,  than  baa  yet  been  given,  is  furnished. — 
The  "  Gardener." 

Last  summer  I  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Herbaceous 

Department  in  Kew  Gardens  writing  down  a  few  lines  about  a  plant 
with  which  I  met  there,  and  in  which  I  was  interested,  when  the 
man  on  duty  came  to  me  and  said,  very  politely,  "  Notes  or  remarks 


in  writing  are  not;allowed^in|thia  department."  On  my  remonatrating, 
he  said,  "  It  is  the  most  stupid  order  I  ever  received,  but,  as  it  is  ray 
duty,  I  must  see  that  it  is  observed." — A  Frenchman. 

It  would  be  wiser  for  Mr.  Gerard  Noel  to  consent  with  a  g>'  -d 

grace  to  the  opening  of  Kew  Gardens  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  mor  .  i; 
instead  of  at  one.  The  Richmond  folk  are  resolved  not  to  ■  .ot 
agitating  until  their  wishes  iu  this  respect  have  been  complied  >v  '. 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  'The  exoujo 
that  it  would  involve  additional  expense  is  really  too  absurd  to  be 
seriously  urged.  What  would  the  coat  of  two  or  three  extra  keepera 
amount  to  P — "  Truth." 

It  will,  no  doubt,  interest  your  readers  to  know  that,  through 

the  exertions  of  the  Kew  Gardena  Public  Rights  Defence  Association, 
Her  Majesty's  First  Commiasioner  of  Works  has  consented  to  open 
these  gardena  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  all  bank  holidays. 
The  public  will  therefore  be  admitted  at  that  hour  on  Easter  Monday 
next,  when  the  Association  hopes  that  visitors  will  show  their  appro- 
ciatiou  of  the  boon  by  constituting  themselves  protectors  of  this 
valuable  public  property,  and  thus  assist  the  association  in  its  efforts 
to  obtain  farther  concessions. — Charles  Colman. 


The  present  agitation  regarding  the  opening  of  Kew  gardens 
to  thepublic  at  an  earlier  hour  than  heretofore  has  drawn  the 
attention  of   horticulturists  to  Kew,  and  some  interest  and 
curiosity  have  been  manifested  in  the  doings  and  functions  of 
that  establishment  as  a  national  institution  supported  by  public 
money.    It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  a  great  scientific  establish- 
ment— the  greatest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,and  no  doubt 
it  does  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  work,but  it  may 
legitimately  be  asked,  Does  it  do  all  it  might  or  ought  to  do  in 
this  respect,  and  has  it  ever  taken  that  leading  position,  in 
regard  to  practical  and  scientific  horticulture  in  this  country, 
which  such  an  institution   might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take  ?     In  a  standard  work  on  general  subjects  we  find  that 
a  botanic  garden  is  defined  as  "a  garden  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  botany,  and  in  which  plants  are  collected  and  culti- 
vated in  order  to  scientific  study.      The  various   economical 
applications  of  botany,  however,  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
medicine,  &c'.,"  the  same  authority  states,  "  are  almost  always 
kept  particularly  in  view  ;  and  one  great  object  of  a  botanic 
garden  is  to  bring  to  a  country  useful  foreign  plants,  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  the  suitableness  to  its  climate,  and  to  in- 
troduce those  which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage."     Are 
these  the  functions  of  Kew  ?  may  we  ask ;  and  if  so,  how  far  has 
it  fulfilled  its  duties  P  An  answer  to  the  question  is  as  desirable 
as  it  would  be  interesting.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  but  a  very 
vague  notion    prevails  at  present    among  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists  as  to  the  uses  of  Kew,  and  neither  rejkon  it  of 
much  account  in  their  respective  lines  of  industry,  and   Kew 
manifests  about  an  equal  indifference  in  them.     There  is  no 
institution  of  the  kind  about  which  the  general  public  know  so 
little  as  Kew ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  notes  that  The 
Gakden  and  other  horticultural  papers  publish  concerning  it 
on  their  own  responsibility,  multitudes  would  be  absolutely 
ignorant  concerning  its  doings.     It  is  not  to  Kew  nor  to  our 
botanic  gardens  that  gardeners  turn  for  information  and  in- 
struction, but  to  the  nurseries  and  private  gardens  throughout 
the  country.     Kew  no  doubt  contains  a  very  large  collection 
of  plants,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  we  daresay  is  a  well  enough 
conducted  establishment ;  but  what  Loudon  said  of  it  long  ago 
is,  we  are  afraid,  still  true  to  a  certain  extent.     Speaking  of 
botanic  gardens  generally,  and  Kew  in  particular,  and  its  duty 
and  obligations  to  horticulture  and  gardening  in  this  country, 
he  says  "  the  policy  of  this  garden  for  a  number  of  years  past 
is  considered  as  highly  reprehensible  ; "  being  supported  by  the 
public,  it  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  its  service." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  suggest  the  uses  to  which  such  an 
establishment  as  Kew  might  be  put  as  a  scientific  institution 
and  great  public  garden.  At  present  it  may  be  described  as  a 
place  where  a  great  collection  of  plants  correctly  named, 
perhaps,  is  maintained,  and  where  a  disproportionately  small 
amount  of  scientific  and  other  instruction  is  imparted,  but  con- 
cerning which  exceedingly  little  is  known.  In  addition  to  this,ot 
course,  the  public  have  admission  to  the  gardens  under  certain 
restrictions,  but  a  comparatively  small  section  only  can  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege.  To  those  who  live  at  a  distancefrom 
London,  Kew  is  an  institution  known  little  more  than  by  name. 
Other  public  societies  and  institutionspublishtheirtransactions, 
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but  how  often  do  W6  hear  auythingf  about  Eew  ?  Probably,  it  ia 
"the  greatest"  institutiou  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  but  does 
it  do  a  propoi'tiouate  amount  of  good  work  ?  Ia  speakius^  of 
work  we  d^o  not,  of  course,  allude  to  the  superficial  gardening 
done  at  Kew — its  "  bedding  "  and  ornamental  gardening,  or 
its  lessons  in  garden  culture.  In  the  first,  it  always  has  been 
a  mere  copyist,  and  it  is  well  known  that  nobody  goes  to  Kew 
to  get  a  lesson  in  plant  culture.  We  find,  on  reference  to 
works  on  such  subjects,  that  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  is 
invariably  spoken  of  in  high  terras  as  an  institution  which  may 
be  regarded  as  holding  a  first  place  on  the  Continent  "  both 
with  reference  to  the  strictly  scientific  study  of  botany,  and  to 
the  care  bestowed  upon  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  useful 
or  beautiful  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  exists 
in  France,"  we  are  told,  "  what  may  be  called  a  system  of 
botanic  gardens — one  at  least  in  every  department  to  which 
plants  are  sent  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  from  which, 
as  they  continue  to  be  multiplied,  they  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  nurserymen  and  private  cultivators."  One  can 
easily  imagine  the  good  that  might  have  been  accomplished 
in  this  way  by  our  own  botanical  gardens  under  a  similai- 
organisation,  but  such  work  has,  in  this  country,  been  left  to 
horticultural  societies  and  private  enterprise.  Chiswick  and 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  has  now  and  then  made  a 
spasmodic  attempt  to  fulfil  a  similar  duty;  but  from  it, 
and  from  all  other  kindred  societies,  Kew  has  stood  coldly 
aloof.  The  e.vcliisloennsi  of  Kew  has,  in  short,  ever  been  a 
drawback  so  far  as  gardening  is  concerned.  The  same  im- 
partial authority  quoted  above  regarding  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
without  intending  any  satire,  briefly  describes  Kew  in  the 
same  page  as  a  British  national  institution  "  possessing  one  of 
the  richest  collections  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
chief  glories  (?)  of  which  is  now  its  immense  Palm  house 
finished  in  1848,  and  which  is  362  ft.  in  length,  and  the  central 
part  of  It  100  ft.  wide,  and  66  ft.  high."  This  is  all  the  im- 
partial chronicler  has  to  relate  concerning  it.  If  we  turn  to 
another  book  on  Paris,  we  learn  something  of  the  more 
useful  features  and  arrangements  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  which,  it  would  appear,  might  be  copied  with  advan- 
tage by  similar  institutions  in  this  country.  It  is  there 
stated  that  although  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  "  is  quite 
inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  any  of  our  large  British 
botanic  gardens,  it  contains  some  features  which  might  be  in- 
troduced to  them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  °  Its  chief 
merits  are  that  its  plants  are  better  named  than  in  any  other 
British  garden.  It  possesses  several  arrangements  which 
enable  the  student  to  see  conveniently  and  most  correctly  all 
obtainable  useful  plants  infinitely  better  than  in  any  British 
botanic  garden,  and  it  displays  very  fully  the  vegetation  of 
temperate  and  northern  climes,  and,  consequently,  that  in 
which  we  are  most  interested,  and  which  is  the  most  important 
for  us."  In  addition  to  its  remarkable  collection  of  Pears, 
a  large  division,  we  are  told,  "  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  plants 
used  as  food  and  in  commerce.  The  chief  varieties  of  all  garden 
crops,  from  Radishes  to  Kidney  Beans,  are  to  be  seen;  the  various 
species  of  Rhubarb ;  all  important  varieties  of  Lettuce ;  in  a 
word,  everything  that  the  learner  could  desire  to  see  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  merely  the  plan  of  the  thing  that  is  sensible 
and  good,  but  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out.  The 
annuals  are  regularly  raised  and  put  out,  the  ground  is  kept 
perfectly  clean,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  best  place  I  have  ever 
seen  in  which  to  become  acquainted  with  useful  plants.  Such 
arrangements,  well  carried  out  and  cut  off  by  judicious  plant- 
ing from  the  general  verdure  and  chief  area  of  any  of  our 
great  publicgardens,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service."  Another 
division,  the  same  writer  states,  is  "  chiefly  devoted  to  medicinal 
and  useful  plants  of  all  kinds,  arranged  in  a  distinct  way. 
Mrst  we  have  the  Sorghums,  Millets,  Wheats,  and  cereals 
generally— all  plants  cultivated  for  their  grains  or  seeds.  Then 
come  plants  cultivated  for|their  stems,  from  Polymnia  edulis  to 
UUucas  tuberosus.  Next  we  have  the  chief  species  and 
varieties  of  the  Onion,  such  plants  as  Urtica  utilis,  the  Dal- 
matian Pyrethrum  rigidum,  and,  in  a  word,  almost  anything 
likely  to  interest  in  this  way  from  Lactuca  perennis  to  the 
esculent  Hibiscus."  If  in  one  or  more  of  our  botanic  gardens 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  such  an  arrangement  as  the 
above  could  be  carried  out,  even  on  a  moderate  scale,  what 


good  purposes  hortiouUurally  and  agriculturally  might  it  not 
fulfil !  Looking  at  botanic  gardens  generally  in  Great  Britain, 
they  may  truthfully  be  described  as  the  sleepiest  horticultural 
institutions  in  the  country.  iSonie  of  our  so-called  "botanic 
gardens  "  are  indeed  a  libel  on  the  name — mere  gala  grounds 
they  are,  and  absolutely  barren  of  interest  in  either  a  scientific 
or  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  which  have  hardly,  at  any 
time,  assisted  or  promoted  the  interests  of  horticulture,  though 
ostensibly  existing  for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  our  botanic 
gardens  both  great  and  small  have  stood  still,  comparatively,  in 
their  isolation,  while  horticulture  in  all  its  branches  has  else- 
where been  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  J.  S.  W. 


Espalier  Apple  Buds  Killed  on  Galvanised  Wire. — The 

cause  of  the  buda  of  Apple  trees  beiDg  killed  on  galvanised  wire 
(see  p.  2S2)  can  scarcely  bo  attributed  to  lightning,  inasmuch  as  in 
many  of  our  best  gardens  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  trees  are 
trained  on  galvanised  wire.  There  are  miles  of  such  wire  espaliers 
in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
generally,  no  harm  results  from  their  use,  whether  they  be  covered 
with  fruit  trees,  Roses,  or  other  plants.  Even  if  lightning  were  the 
cause  one  year,  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  be  so  every  year. — 
C.  S. 

Mr.  Lamond's  idea  (see  p.  282)  of  galvanised  wire  and  light- 
ning is  incorrect.  The  solution  of  it  is  that,  in  the  coarse  of  time  a 
portion  of  zinc  wears  oil  from  the  wire,  and  then  it  at  once  becomes, 
under^ moisture,  a  miniature  form  of  galvanic  battery,  and  this  cur- 
rent is  fatal  to  vegetation.  ¥ov  e.xample,  place  round  the  edge  of  a 
lawn,  on  the  Gress,  a  few  lengths  of  croquet  hooping.  After  a  time 
the  Grass  will  die  wherever  it  is  placed ;  of  course,  I  refer  to  the 
galvanised  iron  wire. — William  Sopek,  283,  ClapUam  Road. 

Our  Pruit  Crops. — The  weather  still  continues  harsh  and  cold, 
with  the  wind  due  east,  or  nearly  so.  For  a  few  days  after  the  sharp 
frosts  of  April  1  the  weather  promised  to  relent,  the  wind  veered 
round  to  the  south,  and  the  air  felt  soft  and  balmy.  Soon,  however, 
a  hard  east  wind  set  in,  accompanied  by  the  brightest  sunshine — 
about  the  very  worst  possible  weather  for  the  frost. bitten  trees.  It 
is  pitiable  to  note  how  much  hardier  the  petals  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  Plums  are  than  their  pistils  ;  the  former  are  as  hardy  as  ever,  while 
the  latter  are  dead  since  April  1.  A  great  many  of  the  Plums  are  also 
utterly  black  in  the  hearts,  and,  of  course,  also  killed.  Apples  seem 
to  have  escaped  for  the  preseut.  With  the  experience  of  recent 
years  before  us,  it  is  of  no  use  ignoring  the  fact  that  no  fruit  is  safe 
until  after  the  middle  of  May. — D.  T.  Pish,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

Pruit  Prospects  near  London. — In  the  market  gardens  round 
Isleworth  and  Hammersmith  the  fruit  trees  now  in  bloom  present  an 
interesting  sight.  Plums,  especially  early  kinds,  such  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  are  literally  covered  with  fully. expanded  blooms,  which,  aa 
yet,  do  not  appear  to  be  seriously  injured  by  the  frosts  which  we 
have  lately  experienced.  Apple  blossoms  seem  even  more  plentiful 
than  last  year,  and  there  are  reasonable  hopes  entertained  that  this 
may  prove  a  plentiful  fruit  year,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  London 
market  gardens  are  concerned.  Gooseberries  are  in  full  leaf,  and  the 
fruit  does  not  appear  to  be  injured.  Peach  trees  on  walls  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  many  of  them  have  set  their  fruit. 

Transparent  Gag3  Plum. — How  many  cottagers'  hopes  of  a 
crop  of  Apricots  are  blighted  by  the  present  weather,  whereas  if 
they  had  planted  the  Transparent  Gage  Plum,  which  blooms  later 
and  is  more  hardy  and  prolific,  in  all  probability  a  good  crop  would 
have  been  secured,  as  well  as  an  equally  valuable  fruit  both  for  home 
coasumption  and  for  commerce. — V7.  N.,  Newark. 


Mnlching  for  Pruit  Trees.— For  many  years  past  I  have  mulched  fruit 
trees  with  the  long  manure  as  brought  from  the  stables.  In  the  matterof  bush 
trees,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  it  serves  two  or  three  purposes  :  first, 
it  manures  the  land  ;  secondly,  it  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moist ;  and,  lastly,  it 
keeps  the  fruit  clean.  The  heavy  summer  rains,  unless  the  trees  are  mulched, 
splash  the  fruit  and  make  it  useless.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  all 
Share  in  this  annual  dressing,  which,  I  beUeve,  does  much  good  and  saves 
watering. — R.  Gilbeet. 

The  Weather  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— A  little  mistake  occurs  (see  p.  308) 
in  reference  to  the  weather.  I  am  made  to  say  "  this  is  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture experienced  here  since  the  last  day  of  December,  1374,  when  it  fell  to  16°.' 
This  ought  to  have  been  6°.  I  wrote  it  with  a  cj  pher  prefixed,  thus  06°,  which 
is  usual  with  meteorologists  to  prevent  mistakes  in  summing  up,  &c.,  t 
obtain  mean  or  average  temperatures. — P.  Gbibth. 
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■'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
THB  Aet   itsele   is    NAinEB." — ShakcKpeare. 


MY  "WILD  GARDEN. 
"We  find  Crocuses  to  be  very  effective  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
by  having  some  of  them  in  shady  places  their  flowering  season 
may  be  prolonged ;  in  fact,  they  will  grow  almost  anywhere. 
We  have  them  peeping  through  deep  tufts  of  Saxifrages,  and 
beautiful,  too,  they  are  grown  in  this  way.  Single  tufts,  such 
as  one  generally  sees  in  ordinary  flower  borders,  should  be 
avoided.  The  Hepatica,  like  the  Crocus,  is  also  quite  at  home 
in  the  wild  garden.  "We  select  a  place  for  it  under  an  Oak  tree, 
trench  it  two  spits  deep,  and  let  it  lie  undisturbed  tor  a  month. 
The  trenching  is  then  repeated,  mixing  with  the  soil  some 
stones  of  various  sizes,  and  some  leaf-mould.  When  the 
flowering  season  is  over  we  plant  the  Hepaticas  from  1  ft.  to 
18  in.  apart,  then  place  some  loose  stones  partly  round  each 
plant,  and  in  autumn  the  falling  Oak  leaves  collect  in  sufBcient 
quantities  amongst  the  stones  to  keep  the  plants  warm  through 
the  winter.  In  spring  the  flowers  push  through  the  leaves, 
which  we  never  remove.  A  few  Primroses,  Scilla  sibirica, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Dog's-tooth  Violet,  and  similar  plants  might 
be  intermixed  with  the  Hepaticas.  Pheasants  are  enemies  to 
Crocuses,  and  rabbits  to  Hepaticas.  To  protect  the  latter,  the 
best  plan  is  to  surround  the  group  with  l|-in.  mesh  galvanised 
wire  netting.  Hepaticas,  particularly  H.  angulosa,  like,  just 
now  when  in  bloom,  the  flickering  shade  of  the  Oak  branches, 
and   in    summer  the    leafy    boughs   are    not  too   dense  for 


Crocuses  in  the  Wild  Garden. 

them ;  ou  the  contrary,  they  afford  just  shade  enough  to 
moderate  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Two  or 
three  groups  of  them  in  the  wild  garden  are  very  attractive, 
and  it  is  only  by  having  them  massed  in  this  way  that  their 
beauty  can  be  fully  seen.  Not  less  than  from  100  to  200  plants 
should  be  put  in  a  colony,  and  should  they  not  appear  to  grow 
well  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  be  patient,  and  do  not 
disturb  them ;  they  will  ultimately  thrive,  as  a  permanent 
home  will  promote  their  happiness.  What  may,  however, 
flourish  well  in  one  place  may  not  answer  in  another.  There 
are  varieties  of  climate,  aspects,  and  soils  which  practical 
experience  alone  can  teach  one  best  how  to  appropriate.  The 
most  eligible  ground  for  the  wild  garden  is  that  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  and  if  it  contains  rocks  and  water  so  much  the 
better — in  fact,  any  place  possessing  a  wild  character,  even  an 
old  quarry.  Deciduous  forest  trees  are  most  necessary,  and  so 
are  evergreen  ones,  especially  Conifers.  Under  the  boughs  of 
a  Silver  Fir,  for  instance,  might  be  planted  Oxalis  Acetosella, 
from  1^  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart.  This  is  not  too  wide,  as  in  a  couple 
of  years  the  ground  will  be  well  nigh  covered  all  over  with  it 
right  up  to  the  trunk  of  the  Fir,  and  all  the  attention  that  it 
requires  is  when  any  weeds  appear  to  exterminate  them,  lake 
another  Fir  and  plant  under  it  Linnsea  borealis  ;  then  select  a 
deciduous  tree  and  plant  under  it  in  like  manner  the  sweet- 
scented  Woodruff;  and  under  another  tree  plant  .Aaron's 
Beard.  Again  choose  another  tree  of  the  Fir  tribe  and 
plant  under  it  the  major  Periwinkle,  and  amongst  it  a 
few  common  Ferns,  such  as  Lastrea  dilatata  and  others. 
In  about  three  years  the  ground  will  be  quite  covered.    Under 


another  tree  plant  the  lesser  Periwinkle  ;  the  single  blue  and 
white  are  better  thanjthe  double  kind.  Some  Crocuses  and  Daffo- 
dils introduced  amongst  these  have  a  pretty  effect.  It  none 
of  these  Periwinkles  be  at  hand,  purchase  a  dozen  or  two,  and 
plant  them  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
they  will  grow  vigorously ;  and,  by  cutting  the  shoots  off  as 
they  grow  .they  can  be  made  into  cuttings.  Put  them  in  beds 
4  ft.  wide,  in  rows  4  in.  apart,  and  let  the  cuttings  be  1  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows.  By  attending  to  this  for  a  year  or  two, 
Periwinkles  may  be  had  by  the  thousand.  If  there  be  an 
evergreen  shrubbery  for  a  background,  for  shelter,  or  to  check 
any  current  of  wind,  a  mass  of  Periwinkle  or  Aaron's  Beard, 
from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  extending  outwards  from  the  base  of  the 
shrubs  with  an  irregular  outline,  has  a  fine  appearance,  espe- 
cially if  the  shrubbery  contains  flowering  plants,  such  as  Tree 
Pseonies,  Kerryas,  Weigelas,  or  flowering  Currants. 

Tewensis. 


FREE-FLOWERING    CACTI. 
I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  Mr.  Fish's  request 
(see  p.  338),  and  will  begin  with  the  so-called  night-flowering 
Cereuses,  the  blooms  of  which  rank  amongst   the  finest  of 
those  of  all  Cacti.     The  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are 
climbers,  and  do  best  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  m  a  soil 
consisting  of  good  rough  loam  and  peat,  with  a  dash  of  sand 
in  it.    Where  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  about,  a  good  plan 
is  to  grow  them  on  an  old  Fern  stem,  or  to  get  a  wire  cylinder 
and  fill  its  centre  with  Moss  and  peat  for  them  to  root  in ;  and 
if  managed  in  this  way  they  will  do  well  in  very  small  pots. 
To  ensure  their  flowering  give  them  plenty  of  light,  and  do 
not  fall  into  an  error,  which  is  unfortunately  too  common,  viz., 
that  of  starving  these  plants.    A  drop  of  manure  water  at  times 
will  be  found  to  be  a  great  help,  as  will  also  surfacing  the  pots 
with  some  dried  cow  manure,  and  the  syringe  should  be  freely 
used  during  the  summer  time.     The  best  flowerers  are  Cereus 
McDonaldia3,  creamy-white  ;  C.  triangularis,  the  same  in  colour 
and  one  of  the  largest ;  C.  grandiflorus;  C.  hamatus,  cream- 
coloured;    C.  Schrankii,  rose;    and   C.  pterogonus,   a   dwarf 
climber,   with  white   flowers,  the  purest  white  amongst   the 
Cactus  tribe.  Next  come  the  Phyllocacti,  all  of  which  do  well  in 
a  greenhouse  temperature.     They  may  be  trained  on  a  trellis 
or  in  pots,  with  wires  or  sticks,  but  I  find  sticks  best,  as  the 
iron  rusts  and  injures  the  roots.    They  like  a  rough  but  strong 
soil,  and  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  but  when  they  have 
made  their  growth  they  should  be  well  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
The  best  sort  are  P.  crenatus,  white  ;  P.  Ackermanni,  deeo  red  ; 
P.  Bdwardsi,  rose  ;  P.  phyllanthoides,  rose ;  and  P.  nitens,  cream 
coloured.     In  this  section  there  are  many  hybrids,_but  I  have 
not  seen  anything  to  equal  the  Cereus  speciosissimus,  which 
ought  to  be  placed  amongst  Phyllocacti.     At  Sudbury  House 
we  have  many  hybrids,  but  the  raisers  have  aimed  only  at 
producing  large  flowers  without  symmetry.    To  the  more  rigid 
forms  of  Cacti,  Cereus  vallidus,  a  kind  with  flowers  of  a  pale  rose 
colour,  is   a  grand    addition,   and  possesses  a  most   delicate 
scent.     All  the  kinds  of  Echinopsis  have  good  flowers,  and  they 
are  plants  which   can  be   grown   very  easily.     Echinocactus 
Ottonis,  yellow  ;  E.  mammillosus,  white  ;  and  E.  bicolor,  rose 
and  purple,  are  gems  only  requiring  to  be  seen  to  be  admired. 
"Cacti   are  more  curious  than  beautiful,"  says  one;  "What 
freaks  of  Nature  these  are  !  "  says  another,  alluding  to  the 
plants  in  the  Succulent  House  at  Kew  ;  but,  tor  my  part,  I 
think  all  Cacti  beautiful.     I  am  acquainted  with  several  who 
grow  all  of  these  plants,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  they 
derive  as  much  pleasure  from  them  as  do  other  amateurs  from 
collections  of  other  kinds  of  plants.     When  Mr.  Fish  asks_  if 
I  have  no  facts  to  offer  as  to  the  momentary  glory  or  luminosity 
in  the  Queen  ot  the  Night,  he  touches  a  cord,  which  leads  me 
to  say,  "Yes."     Butwillpeoplebelieve  them  to  be  tacts',?     Well, 
never  mind.     I  have  noticed  the  emanations  to  which  he  alludes 
in  the  Cereus  triangularis  and  hamatus  especially  many  times  ; 
so  have  I  also  in  some  Orchids  and  Rhododendrons.     Lumin- 
osity is  most  apparent  in  the  more  delicate  tints,  such  as  white, 
pale,  rose,  and  yellow  ;  and  it  is  most  vivid  when  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded.  _  J-  Croucher. 

Sudbury  Hoiisr,  Rammersnvitli. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 

Hardy  Shrubs  and  Herbaceous  Plants.— The  more  genial 
weather  that  has  prevailed  since  the  last  notes  were  written,  the  less 
intense  night  frosts  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun  which  the 
lengthening  days  of  April  bring  with  them,  have,  notwithstanding  a 
modioam  of  east  winds,  had  a  favourable  effect  npon  shrubberies  and 
out-door  plants  generally.  The  Lilacs  and  other  well-known  shrubs  are 
rapidly  putting  forth  their  leaves,  while  the  yellow  flowers  of  Berberis  or 
Mahonia  Aquifolium,  and  the  Forsythias ;  the  brilliant  crimson  or  red- 
dish.pink  of  the  Ribes,  and,  above  all,  the  orange-coloured  flowers  of 
Berberis  Darwini  are  striking  indications  of  the  rapid  approach  of 
spring.  Prominent  also  among  the  shrubs  or  dwarf  trees  is  the  purple 
Magnolia  (Magnolia  purpurea),  a  deciduous  plant  of  Japan,  with 
fragrant  flowers,  the  inner  segments  of  which  are  white,  while  the 
outer  are  tinged  with  purple.  This  is  not  a  handsome  plant  in  itself  ; 
its  deciduous  character  makes  it  less  valued  as  an  effective  shrub  than 
many  of  its  fellow  species,  who  retain  their  glossy  leaves  through, 
out  the  year,  and  whose  flowers  are  far  more  handsome.  In  some 
parts  of  the  gardens  the  Larch  trees  are  just  now  very  beautiful  with 
their  soft,  dull  crimson  female  catkins,  and  the  delicate  green  of  the 
young  leaves.  Amongst  herbaceous  plants  that  are  now  pushing  their 
way  through  the  ground  and  developing  their  flowers,  in  some  oases 
before  their  leaves.  Anemone  apennina  claims  notice.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant  of  Southern  Europe,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  a  few 
localites  in  Britain.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  light  bluish 
colour  with  a  slight  tinge  of  lilac.  A.  Hndsoniana,  a  North  American 
species  ranging  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Western  declivities  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts,  has  small  flowers 
varying  in  colour  from  white,  purple,  deep  red  or  yellow.  The  Kew 
plant  is  a  splendid  deep  crimson,  and  is  most  attractive  at  a  time 
when  showy  out-door  flowers  are  scarce.  Hepatica  aoutiloba  is  also 
a  North  American  ranuncnlaceous  plant,  growing  in  woods  and  on 
the  Bides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  leaves  are  cordate,  with  from 
three  to  five  entire,  aoute  lobes,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and  white. 
The  whole  plant  is  used  in  medicine  in  its  native  country.  Sinapis 
aristidis,  an  Algerian  orucifer,  in  a  neighbouring  bed,  is  producing  in 
abundance  its  yellow  flowers,  the  general  appearance  of  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  plants  of  this  great  family.  A  charming  littleWallflower 
is  Cheiranthus  mutabilis  ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  an  erect  stalk  about 
6  in.  high,  and  in  colour  and  general  appearance  much  resemble  the 
purple  Candytuft.  A  very  pretty  dwarf  rosaceous  shrub  is  Spirsaa 
Thunbergi.  It  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Japan,  and  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  The  Kew  specimen  is  of  a  much  smaller  size. 
The  leaves  are  narrow  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  sharply  toothed 
towards  the  apes.  The  little  white  flowers  are  plentifully  produced, 
and  the  whole  plant  has  some  general  similarity  to  a  Dentzia.  An 
interesting  plant  is  Potentilla  alba,  with  its  thread-like  procumbent 
stems,  and  its  oblong  leaflets  in  fives  on  the  lower  leaves,  and  threes 
on  the  npper;  its  pedicels  are  axillary  and  terminal,  and  the  flowers, 
as  its  specific  name  indicates,  are  white.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Middle  and  Southern  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  and  has  been  re- 
corded,  but  with  doubt,  as  having  been  found  in  Wales.  Amongst 
the  Boraginaceaa  two  plants  attract  our  notice :  the  first,  Lithospermum 
orientale,  has  ascending  stems  branching  out  at  the  base  and  spread- 
ing over  the  ground.  This  gives  the  plant  a  very  ragged  appearance, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  small,  golden  yellow,  star-like  flowers,  it 
would  have  little  to  recommend  it.  The  flowers  are  prettily  arranged 
in  leafy,  terminal  clusters.  The  other  plant  referred  to  is  Anohusa 
sempervirens,  the  evergreen  Alkanet,  a  well-known  inhabitant  of 
waste  ground  in  many  parts  of  England,  but,  though  well  known, 
none  the  less  beautiful,  or  even  less  suitable  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
garden,  for  its  salver-shaped  beautiful  blue  flowers  make  it  an 
attractive  plant  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  beds  and  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Winter  Garden  many  interesting  plants  are  already  in  flower.  An 
Australian  proteaceous  plant  (Hakea  acicularis)  attracts  notice 
from  its  irregular  or  twisted  perianth,  the  tube  of  which  is  curved 
under  the  limb.  This  is  a  character  of  the  Hakeas,  which,  added 
to  the  flowers  being  borne  in  sessile,  axillary  clusters,  as  in  the 
species  under  consideration,  and  the  silky  pubesoens  of  the  pedicels, 
together  with  the  rigid  foliage,  make  these  plants  striking  objects 
in  collections ;  this  species  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  Tasmania,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  tall  shrub  or  small,  bushy 
tree.  Another  shrub  or  small  tree,  native  of  the  same  colonies 
as  the  preceding,  is  Pomaderris  elliptica,  belonging  to  the  Order 
RhamnaoesB ;  the  leaves  are  elliptical,  smooth  on  the  uper  surface 
but  clothed  on  the  under  side  with  a  very  short  white  tomentum. 
The  flowers,  which  are  cream-coloured,  are  borne  in  umbellate  clusters. 
A  very  fine  plant  of  the  well-known  Sparmannia  africana  is  growing 
in  the  Winter  Garden ;  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  its  large,  heart, 
shaped  leaves,  and,  for  the  foliage  only,  is  a  noble  plant.  The  white, 
long-stalked  flowers,  with  the  golden  filaments  tipped  with  purple 


anthers,  make  this  plant  a  valuable  one  where  there  is  suflicient  room 
for  it  to  grow  to  any  size.  Myrsine  africana  is  a  low,  much-branched 
shrub,  bearing  copious,  globose,  sessile  clusters  of  small  red  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Abys. 
sinia  and  the  country  of  the  Nile,  and  is  found  also  at  the  Cape. 
Fuchsia  procumbens,  as  its  specifio  name  indicates,  is  a  prostrate 
plant ;  it  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  damp  forests  of  the 
Northern  Island,  and  in  Middle  Island  on  the  Canterbury  Plains.  It 
has  very  small,  broadly-ovate,  or  almost  rounded  leaves,  and  axil, 
lary,  solitary  flowers  set  on  long,  slender  drooping  peduncles. 

Stove  Plants. — Asolepias  curassavica  is  flowering  freely  in  the 
new  range.  It  is  a  very  pretty  Swallow-wort,  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Tropical  America.  The  bright  orange-red  flowers  are  both 
attractive  and  singular ;  the  five  petals  are  bent  down  towards  the 
stalks,  and  within  the  petals  are  five  peculiar  cup  or  boat. shaped 
processes,  which  form  the  corona ;  from  each  of  these  is  a  curved 
projection,  within  which  are  the  five  stamens ;  the  filaments  unite 
into  a  tube,  at  the  summit  of  which  are  five  anthers  adhering  to  the 
stigma.  The  plant  is  called  Ipecacuanha  in  the  West  Indies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roots  being  used  by  the  natives  as  an  emetic.  Two 
very  beautiful  species  of  Soilla  are  S.  cupaniana  and  S.  natalensis 
var.  sordida.  The  flower-spike  in  the  first-named  species  is  about 
1  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  cluster  at  top.  The 
second  has  a  long,  slender,  erect  spike  of  about  IJ  ft.,  upon  which 
the  delicately-formed  and  splendid  pale  blue  flowers  are  arranged 
alternately  along  the  sides  spirally  with  mathematical  precision. 
Pelargonium  lobatum  is  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of  its  pecu- 
liar little  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  blackish,  with  a  slight 
metallic  lustre  edged  with  yellowish-white,  the  anthers  standing  np  in 
the  centre  of  the  flower  against  the  dark  background. — f. 


DEGENERATION  OF  DOUBLE  CINERARIAS. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  I  purchased  from  a  leading  London  nurseryman 
half-a-dozen  named  varieties  of  double  Cinerarias,  which  had  been 
propagated  by  him  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  from  the  best  and 
most  distinct  and  fully  double  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  from  the 
seed  sent  out,  I  think,  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  in 
the  previous  year.  Of  this  half-dozen  varieties  only  one,  named 
King  Alfonso,  was  really  double  or  worth  anything,  the  others  having 
all  reverted  and  already  degenerated  into  either  inferior  single  or 
worthless  and  irregular  semi-double  flowers.  The  one  variety  above 
named,  however,  was  a  really  good  double  flower,  resembling  a  fine 
purple  double  Groundsell  (for  which  flowers,  indeed,  the  first  batch 
of  cut  blooms  of  these  double  Cinerarias  were  actually  mistaken  by 
the  London  nurseryman  to  whom  they  were  sent  by  the  Erfurt  firm 
before  he  had  read  their  accompanying  and  explanatory  letter).  This 
variety  I  continued  to  propagate  by  cuttings  in  the  autumns  of  1875 
and  1876  with  perfect  success  ;  the  young  plants  flowering  the  follow- 
ing  spring,  and  remaining  fully  double,  were  much  admired.  I  there- 
fore imagined  that  in  this  variety,  at  least,  I  had  a  perfectly  constant 
double  Cineraria,  and  last  autumn  again  got  half-a-dozen  healthy  cut. 
tings  off  the  old  plants,  which  had  been  cut  down  after  blooming. 
When,  however,  these  came  into  flower  in  my  greenhouse  this  spring 
I  found,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  the  degeneration  was  after 
all  only  a  question  of  tinae,  and  that  King  Alfonso  was  no  better  than 
his  fellows,  as  on  all  the  half-dozen  plants  there  was  not  a  single 
fully  double  flower.  It  is  therefore,  to  my  mind  at  least,  pretty  evi. 
dent  that  those  who  want  double  Cinerarias  must  grow  them  each 
year  from  seed,  out  of  which,  if  carefully  saved,  they  may  always 
expect  a  certain  varying  proportion  of  double-flowered  varieties,  but 
the  perpetuation  of  these  from  year  to  year  cannot  be  depended  upon 
with  any  certainty  whatever.  W.  E.  G. 


Francisoea  magnifica  as  Small  Plants. — Frequently  the 
Franoisceas,  when  grown  at  all,  are  found  in  the  shape  of  old  straggling 
plants,  and  although  they  flower  freely  under  these  conditions,  they 
are  much  more  beautiful  when  seen  in  the  shape  of  vigorous  young 
plants  full  of  bloom.  In  the  large  conservatory  at  Pine-apple  Nursery 
there  is  now  a  number  of  plants  of  several  new  seedling  kinds  grown 
in  4-in.  pots.  They  are  about  6  in.  high,  and  each  bears  eight  or  ten 
large  purple  blossoms  or  buds.  The  foliage  is  large  and  healthy, 
rendering  the  plants  very  effective. 

Cyanophyllum  magnificum. — This  beautiful  decorative  stove 
plant  is  not  generally  found  in  such  good  condition  as  it  might  be.  It 
is  very  subject  to  mealy  bug,  and  its  leaves  often  become  dry  and 
torn  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant  spoiled.  In  Messrs.  Low's  nursery, 
at  Clapton,  there  is  just  now  the  finest  display  of  plants  of  this 
Cyanophyllum  we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  grow  ng  in  small  pots 
in  a  moist,  warm  temperature,  and  appear  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  a 
common  Fuchsia. 
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Prizes  for  Asparagus. — With  a  view  to  improve  and  extend 
the  culture  of  isparagua  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  it^  ia 
proposed  to  give  a  asriea  of  annual  prizes,  extending  over  a  period 
of  aeveu  yeara.  These  prizes  will  be  given  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  and  the  north  and  west  of  England  in  oonaeontive  years. 
They  are  given  with  the  object  of  having  thoroughly  tested  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  plan  adopted  near  Paris  of  planting  wide 
apart,  and  without  much  expensive  preparation.  This  syatem  may 
be  carried  out  in  the  smallest  gardens,  in  fields,  or  fruit  gardens, 
without  the  considerable  preliminary  expense  and  preparation 
usually  considered  necessary  for  the  formation  of  Aaparagus  beda. 
The  competitors  will,  however,  be  free  to  adopt  whatever  plan  of 
culture  they  may  think  most  suitable  to  their  soil  and  locality.  It 
is,  however,  wholly  impossible  to  produce  Asparagus  of  the  first  quality 
by  the  crowded  syatem  of  planting  in  use  in  private  gardens  through. 
out  the  United  Kingdom,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  rich 
manure  given  before  planting  ia  not  only  needlesa,  but  in j  arioua.  In 
the  Paris  syatem  little  or  no  manure  is  given  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  planta — one-year's  seedlings — are  planted  in  shallow  trenchea  3  ft. 
apart  in  the  line,  and  the  linea  about  4  ft.  apart.  There  ia  no  loss  of 
space  under  this  system,  as  a  light  crop  is  taken  off  the  ground 
between  the  linea  when  the  plants  are  young.  In  free,  loamy  soils  of 
fair  quality  many  excellent  growera  make  no  preparation  of  the  ground 
before  planting.  In  England  the  plantings  may  be  best  done  in  April 
and  in  May,  according  to  locality.  Manure  ia  not  usually  given  till 
the  plants  are  establiahed,  and  then  only  over  the  roots.  Aaparagus 
ia  also  grown  aa  single  plants,  and  alao  in  aingle  rows.  As  large 
single  plants  it  is  often  grown  in  the  Vineyards,  or  here  and  there 
among  small  fruits,  or  in  any  open  spots  of  ground.  In  these  caaes 
the  planta  are  often  several  yards  apart,  or  sometimes  quite  isolated. 
Equally  suitable  places  are  offered  by  our  squares  of  ground  occupied 
with  small  fruits,  not  to  apeak  of  many  other  positions.  In  single 
rows  is  also  a  good  way,  the  plants  in  this  case  being  3  ft.  apart.  With 
a  view  to  give  sufficient  time  to  all  who  would  like  to  compete,  the  firat 
series  of  prizea  will  be  given  three  yeara  from  the  present  planting 
season,  and  will  be  continued  annually  till  1887.  The  prizes  will  be 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  horticultural  society  in  each  locality 
named.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the  series,  viz.,  in  1886  and 
1887,  the  competition  will  be  held  in  London,  and  will  be  open  to 
American,  French,  Dutch,  and  all  other  Continental  growera  in 
addition  to  those  in  Britain.  The  prizea  at  each  annual  competition 
will  be  aa  follows  :  For  the  beat  hundred  heada,  firat  prize,  5  guineaa  ; 
second,  4  guineaa ;  third,  3  guineaa ;  fourth,  2  guineaa  ;  fifth,  1 
guinea.  Extra  special  prizes  will  be  added,  open  to  all  comers,  in 
the  international  year's  competition.  A  full  and  well-illuatrated 
account  of  the  mode  of  culture  theae  prizes  are  designed  to 
encourage,  with  particulars  as  to  places  of  meeting,  dates,  &c., 
ia  in  preparation  for  gratuitous  distribution,  and  will  be  duly 
announced  in  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  journala.  The 
eaaential  thing  to  be  done  now  ia  the  planting,  which  may  be  pursued 
during  the  present  month  in  the  south  of  England,  and  in  May  in  the 
north.  The  prizes  are  offered  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson.  The  judges  will 
be  appointed  by  the  horticultural  authorities  of  the  respective 
shows.  Each  competitor  will  be  requested  to  state  in  a  form,  which 
will  be  furnished  to  him,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  age  of 
the  plantation,  and  other  oonditiona  under  which  his  Asparagus  is 
produced.  Each  competition  will  be  open  to  growers  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Yellow  Dog's-tooth.  Violet. — This  pretty  plant,  common 
in  America,  is  now  flowering  in  our  correspondent's  ("Oxon")  garden 
at  Henley-on-Thames.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  in  flower  in  thia  country, 
though  there  would  aeem  no  reaaon  why  it  should  not  be  plentiful. 
It  was  one  of  the  planta  that  waa  almost  annihilated  during  the  height 
of  the  bedding  mania,  and  probably  very  few  sound  roots  have  been 
since  introduced. 

General  Index  to  "  The  Garden." — In  reply  to  several 
correspondents  who  suggest  the  desirability  of  having  a  general 
index  to  all  the  volumes  of  The  Garden  already  published,  we  may 
state  that  we  propoae  to  publish  a  general  index  to  The  Garden  at 
the  end  of  each  twenty  volumes^at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  for 
1880,  and  on  the  completion  of  every  subsequent  twenty  volumes. 
Conaidering  the  very  full  weekly  and  half-yearly  indexes  which  we 
now  publish,  anything  further  would  be  nnneceasary  and  confusing. 
The  half-yearly  indexes  of  the  first  twelve  volumea  are  all  in  print, 
and  if  bound  up  together  would  supply  the  place  of  a  general  index. 
Lecturing  and  Music  at  Kensington.— The  aounda  of  loud 
voices  and  loud  music  are  no  addition  to  the  attractions  of  the 
conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Ken. 
sington — certainly  not  in  the  case  of  those  who  go  there  to  see  any 


new  or  rare  planta,  and  who  may  desire  to  speak  to  their  friends  about 
them.  The  conncil  room  ia  the  place  where  new  and  rare  plants  are 
seen  to  beat  advantage,  so  long  aa  the  noises  above  referred  to  are 
generated  in  the  conservatory.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  the 
diatractions  of  either  music  or  talking  to  exiat  where  people  wiah  to 
have  undivided  attention  for  the  plants.  There  is  no  reaaon  why 
they  should  not  be  elsewhere  in  the  same  garden. 

Blandfordia  grandiflora. — Thia  ia  flowering  with  me.  Has  it 
ever  blosaomed  in  England?  I  have  been  told  it  has  not. — Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden- Bdden. 

Moss  Roaes  in  Covent  Garden.— Trusses  of  blossoms  and 
partly-expanded  buds  of  the  Moas  Roae  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
central  avenue  of  Covent  Garden.  It  ia  evident  that  theae  have  not 
been  produced  in  the  open  air,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  theae  most 
beautiful  of  Rosea  might  be  had  in  abundance  at  this  season  by 
growing  large  plants  of  thia  Rose  in  tubs  or  pota  placed  in  an  orchard 
house  or  similar  structure.  Their  treatment  merely  conaiata  in 
keeping  their  weak  growths  thinned  out  yearly,  and  in  occaaionally 
removing  some  of  the  old  stems.  They  are  easily  increased  by  meana 
of  layers  or  division. 

Dendrobium  lutecium. — Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  of  Clapton,  have 
now  a  fine  display  of  this  desirable  Orchid  in  their  nuraeriea.  It  ia 
a  plant  of  eaay  culture,  light  and  graceful  habit,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  in  succession  yields  an  abundance  of  delicate  sulphur-ooloured 
unique  bloaaoma.  When  fully  expanded  its  flowers  last  in  a  cool 
temperature  for  several  weeks.  Wherever  Orchids  are  grown  at  all 
thia  Dendrobe  should  find  a  prominent  place. 

Sihododendrons  at  Chelsea.— In  Messrs.  Veitch'a  nursery 
there  are  just  now  several  of  the  tender  Rhododendrons  in  full  flower, 
and  which  make  a  striking  display.  Among  them  Henrianum_  ia 
bearing  a  profusion  of  large  bell-ahaped  bloaaoma  of  thepureat  white, 
delicately  apotted  in  the  throat  with  yellow ;  Countess  of  Haddington, 
delicate  blush ;  and  the  ivory-white  jasminiflorum,  still  one  o£  the 
best  in  its  olaaa,  ia  laden  with  aweat-soented  bloaaoma". 

The  KTational  Kose  Society. — The  schedules  of  the  coming 
shows  of  thia  Society,  to  be  held  ac  the  Cryatal  Palace  on  June  29, 
and  at  Old  Trafford,  Mancheater,  on  July  6,  have  come  to  hand,  and, 
aa  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  prizes  and  other  arrangements  are  in 
every  way  satisfactory ;  it  may  therefore  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
this  year  the  finest  displays  of  Rosea  ever  witneaaed  will  reward  the 
labours  of  thia  Society. 

Gentiana  verna  in  Pots. — The  blue  Lobelia  and  many  of 
the  Campanulas  are  often  grown  in  pots  for  decorative  purpoaea,  but 
none  of  them  are  ao  beautiful  as  the  hardy  Gentian.  If  grown  well 
in  a  cold  frame  near  the  glaaa,  and  in  good,  rich,  sandy  loam,  thia 
Gentian  may  be  made  to  form  pretty  little  tufta  of  bright  blue 
blossoms  in  spring,  and  would  supply  a  colour  of  which  there  is  at 
this  time  of  year  a  scarcity.  We  lately  saw  some  grown  in  pots  in 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  London  nurseries. 

Rudgea  macrophylla. — A  quantity  of  plants  of  this  now  make 
a  good  display  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood.  They 
are  grown  with  single  stems  8  in.  or  9  in.  long,  furnished  with 
gloasy  green,  Magnolia.like  leaves,  and  surmounted  by  large  clusters 
of  white,  woolly  blossoms.  In  a  bud  state  the  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  Orange,  but  when  expanded  they  are  in  shape  like  those  of  a 
Stephanotis,  but  of  course  much  smaller.  Thia  plant,  which  is  some, 
times  seen  under  the  name  of  Psychotria  lencantha,  ia  old  but  by  no 
means  common,  and  is  one  which  should  be  grown  extensively  where 
good  flowering  plants  are  in  request.  It  requires  an  intermediate 
temperature,  liberal  culture,  and  it  never  fails  to  yield  large  masses 
of  blossoms,  which  last  for  many  weeks  in  perfect  condition. 

Hybrid  Daffodils. — The  collection  of  hybrid  Daffodils  shown  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  of  Norwich,  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
laat,  showed  forcibly  what  excellent  results,  in  the  way  of  effect, 
may  be  gained  in  our  gardens  by  planting  varieties  of  even  the 
commonest  of  hardy  flowers.  The  blossoms  of  many  of  the  kinds 
shown  were  equal  to  many  of  the  choicest  Orchids,  and  some  of  them 
were  so  large  and  pure  as  to  form  no  mean  rival  to  the  handsome 
Bucharis  amazonica.  Their  colours  varied  from  the  purest  white  and 
the  moat  delicate  cream  colour  to  the  brighteat  golden-yellow ;  and 
in  size  and  form  they  were  in  every  respect  perfect.  Such  kinds  aa 
these,  besides  being  the  most  valuable  subjects  for  planting  in 
masses  on  borders,  or  in  isolated  clumps  on  lawns  and  bare  places, 
are  well  worthy  of  being  planted  or  otherwise  cultivated  in  the  cool 
conservatory.  Brought  into  bloom  early,  their  blossoms  would 
probably  be  even  more  delicate  than  when  produced  naturally  in  the 
open  ground,  and  they  are  much  more  worthy  of  having  attention 
and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  than  many  of  the  common  Naroiasi 
generally  used  for  pot  culture. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

CATS  r.  MICE  IN  GAEDENS. 
Some  of  yonr  correspondents  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable 
perplexity  as  regards  mice  and  their  depredations,  at  which  I  am  but 
little  surprised.  Natni'e  has  ordained  that  we  should  be  plagued 
by  mice,  but  she  has  likewise  provided  us  with  a  remedy  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat.  I  should  like  to  know  what  offence  cats  have  been  guilty 
of  that  they  are  put  on  one  side  by  the  gardening  world,  and 
their  places  filled  by  more  or  less  clumsy  contrivances  which  our 
little  enemies  are  much  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  contemptuous 
indifference.  Let  those  who  may  be  overrun  with  mice  cast  traps 
on  one  side  and  put  the  case  into  the  hands  of  cats,  and- they  will 
never  have  occasion  to  repent  of  misplaced  confidence.  No  garden 
should  be  without  its  cat,  one  or  more  in  proportion  to  its  size.  These 
cats  should  be  accustomed  to  travel  about  the  whole  establishment. 
It  is,  however,  a  common  practice  to  keep  cats  out  of  the  houses  or 
frames.  This  is  wrong,  and  occurs  often  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  they  will  cause  some  damage,  which,  however,  will  never  occur 
if  they  are  not  diiven  or  frightened.  I  have  often  been  amused  to 
see  the  delicate  care  with  which  a  cat  will  wend  its  way  amongst 
plants,  never  so  much  as  disturbing  a  pot.  Some  may  say,  this  is  all 
very  well,  but  cats  do  not  always  go  where  they  are  most  needed, 
and  before  they  get  scent  of  the  mice  the  damage  is  accomplished. 
My  answer  is,  make  them  go  where  they  are  required,  which  can  be 
easily  done  in  the  following  manner: — Always  keep  in  stock  a  red 
herring  or  two,  and  wherever  it  is  suspected  that  the  enemy  is  at 
work,  strew  a  few  small  pieces  about  in  the  evening.  Repeat  this 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession  and  there  will  be  no  more  mice 
ihereabont  for  some  time,  as  the  oats  in  searching  for  the  herring 
(which  will  invariably  attract  them  the  first  night)  will  be  sure  to 
catch  them.  Many  have  doubtless  noticed  one  peculiarity  as  to  the 
depredations  of  mice,  and  that  is,  whatever  they  attack  they  persis- 
tently return  to  and  make  an  end  of  it  before  touching  anything  else. 
It  is  sometimes  in  vain  to  bait  traps  in  the  most  tempting  manner,  or 
place  poisoned  baits  in  their  path.  They  will  often  completely  ignore 
aU  such  inducements,  and  return  again  and  again  in  the  most  exas. 
perating  manner  to  the  one  thing  of  which  they  have  thoroughly  got 
a  taste.  It  was  a  case  of  this  kind  which  first  induced  me  to  try 
the  herring  cure.  A  pit  of  Strawberries  was  attacked,  and  although 
every  means  was  tried  in  the  way  of  trapping  and  poisoning  it  was 
of  no  avail.  As  a  last  resource  the  frames  were  left  partly  open,  and 
the  pit  strewn  with  small  pieces  of  herring,  and  in  two  or  three  nights 
the  mice  had  eniirely  disappeared.  In  this  case  I  had  to  depend  upon 
neighbours'  cats,  but  it  was  a  lesson  by  which  I  so  profited,  that  I  have 
never  since  needed  to  set  traps  to  any  extent.  Whether  it  be  Feasor 
Crocus  beds,  or  Strawberry  plantations,  they  may  be  entrusted  in  this 
way  to  the  care  of  the  cat ;  and  by  persistently  following  out  this 
system,  the  plague  of  mioe  will  be  redaoed  to  a  minimum. 

Bvlleet.  J.  CoRNniLL. 


SPARROWS  IN  AMERICA. 
Sparrows,  since  their  introduction  into  America,  have,  it  seems,  been 
petted  and  fed  regularly  by  the  authorities  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  under  the  impression  that  when  they  increased  in  numbers 
they  would  keep  down  the  legions  of  caterpillars  and  canker-worms 
that  infest  the  trees  in  the  public  parks.  It  is,  however,  reported 
that  the  caterpillars  and  larvaj  are  left  to  multiply  on  the  trees 
untouched  by  the  Sparrows,  and  that  they  are  as  busy  amongst  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees  and  in  Wheat  fields  as  in  the  old  country.  They 
are  also  said  to  drive  away  all  the  native  song-birds,  such  as  the 
Baltimore  and  Orchard  Orioles,  Bluebirds,  Purple  Martins,  and 
Cat-birds.  Mr.  Allen,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  American 
ornithologists,  states  "  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Sparrows  in 
America  will  soon  call  for  legislative  action  to  hold  them  in  check, 
and  that  the  introduced  Sparrow  is  to  a  greater  degree  granivorous 
than  most  of  our  own  species  of  the  same  family,  and  subsists  only 
Tipon  an  insect  diet  exceptionally.  With  their  known  predilection 
for  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  and  for  ripening  grain— to  say  nothing  of 
other  depredations  they  are  known  to  commit,  respecting  which  we 
have  testimony  from  the  Old  World  as  well  as  at  home — have  we  not 
burdened  ourselves  with  a  tenfold  worse  pest  than  the  caterpillars 
prove  to  be  P  The  Sparrows  are  hence  a  needless  and  deleterious 
addition  to  our  fauna  it  may  be  no  easy  task  to  eradicate.  Instead 
of  being  pampered  and  protected,  they  should  be,  if  not  at  once 
expelled,  at  least  left  to  take  their  chances  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence without  the  advantage  of  the  shelter  and  food  they  now  find  so 
abundantly  for  them  by  unwise  human  foresight."  It  may  be 
remembered  that,   in  one  of    thp   back  number-3  of  The  Garden,  I 


mentioned  that  the  introduction  of  the  Sparrow  into  America  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  great  mistake,  and  they  are  now  finding  this  out. 
Welbeck.  William  Tilleet. 


Destroying  Slugs. — In  the  gardens  of  which  I  have  charge  I 
am  happy  to  say  slugs  are  scarce,  but  with  a  neighbour  they  are  just 
the  reverse,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  them  down,  though  many 
reputed  remedies  for  them  have  been  tried.  Lime  has  been  used 
abundantly,  and  at  the  most  favourable  times.  Leaf  traps  have 
been  laid  for  them,  and  I  have  seen  as  many  as  two  gallons  collected 
in  this  way  ;  notwithstanding  this,  however,  they  are  as  plentiful  as 
ever.  Salt  is  another  remedy  which  has  been  tried.  After  a  square 
of  ground  is  cleared  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  a  good  dressing  of  salt  is 
given  just  before  it  is  dug,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  eggs 
under  the  surface.  In  the  gardens  under  my  care  last  autumn  I  had 
all  vacant  ground  dressed  with  a  heavy  coating  of  the  best  lime  which 
I  could  get;  it  was  turned  in  with  the  spade  as  hot  as  it  could  be 
used.  The  lime  was  employed  in  preference  to  manure,  with  a  double 
object  in  view,  i.e.,  destruction  of  all  insects  with  which  it  came  in 
contact,  and  the  prevention  of  clubbing.  This  last  is  my  greatest 
enemy,  and  the  best  remedy  which  I  have  found  for  it  is  trenching, 
and  I  hope  also  to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  lime. — A.  J.  Saunders 
Bookham  Lodge,   Cohliam. 

There  are  gardens  and  gardens.     No  doubt  the  "  duck  cnro ' 

might  suit  the  rough-and-ready  style  adopted  by  some,  but  would 
hardly  suit  those  who  have  borders  of  choice  Alpines,  perennials,  &c. 
From  considerable  experience  I  can  testify  to  the  efficacy  of  Mr. 
Uarpur  Crewe's  remedy,  given  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  350),  viz., 
bran  traps.  The  plan  adopted  by  me  is  this  :  Pieces  of  glass  about 
4  in.  square  are  set  at  intervals  of  about  10  ft. ;  every  afternoon  a 
pinch  of  fresh  bran  is  placed  on  each.  A  tin  bowl,  containing  a 
little  water  with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  is  taken  round  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  slugs  are  just  swept  off  into  the  bowl.  The  process 
is  very  simple,  and  about  fifty  traps  can  be  cleared  easily  in  half-an- 
hour.  It  is  very  important  that  the  traps  should  remain  in  the  same 
position,  as  those  slugs  that  arrive  after  the  nightly  visit  are  sure  to 
be  early  the  next  time.  On  a  favourable  evening  the  average  will  be 
from  ten  to  twenty  on  each  trap.  If  the  traps  are  not  going  to  be 
visited,  they  should,  without  fail,  be  set,  as  our  enemies  are  then 
enticed  from  their  more  natural  food,  and  our  favourites  are  spared. 
Mr.  Harpur  Crewe  is  right  about  the  backache,  but  this  plan  rednces 
that  to  a  minimum.  It  is  well  to  use  only  a  small  quantity  of  bran, 
as  the  birds  are  rather  apt  to  scatter  it  during  the  day.  The  traps, 
if  judiciously  placed,  are  not  unsightly. — A.  K.,  Eastcott  Cottage, 
Pinner. 

I  have  been  sadly  troubled  with  slugs,  and  lime,  soot,  and 

ashes  were  for  a  long  time  my  only  remedy.  Now  I  use  Kennet  salt, 
which  I  find  to  be  both  a  good  manure  and  a  complete  cure  for  slugs. 
It  answers  well  for  Onions,  and  Carrots  and  Parsley  are  very  much 
benefited  by  using  it  as  a  top. dressing.  It  is  also  a  deadly  enemy  to 
wireworm. — D.  Lamond,  ArthwrstorLe,  N.B. 

Popular  Remedies  for  Snake  Bites  and  Scorpion  Stings 
in  the  £ast, — There  are  a  number  of  plants  growing  in  Greece 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  which,  owing  to  their  bearing  more  or 
less  resemblance  in  form  or  colour  to  a  snake  or  scorpion  are,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  signatures  which  still  obtains 
amongst  the  common  people,  supposed  to  be  remedies  for  their  bites. 
They  are  called  by  the  modern  Greeks  phidhovotana,  phidhohlwrta, 
or  phidJioriza,  that  is  to  say,  snake  plant  or  snake  root.  Most  of  the 
snakes  in  Greece  are  harmless,  the  only  ones  whose  bite  may  lead  to 
fatal  results  being  the  amodytis  and  a  kind  of  viper  known  as  the 
ekhidhna.  Amongst  those  plants  which  are  known  to  have  the 
greatest  efficacy  in  cases  of  snake  bites  are  the  Solanum  melongena 
or  ordinary  Aubergine,  Heliotropium  hirsntum  and  supinum,  Scor. 
pinrus  sulcata  (the  beautiful  Scorpionides  or  Scorpion  plant  of  Dios- 
corides),  and  Arum  Dracuncnius  (the  Drakontion  of  Hippocrates). 
The  leaves  and  fruits  of  these  plants  are  made  into  a  poultice  and 
applied  to  the  wound.  Whenever  these  plants  are  fonnd  anywhere  in 
a  decaying  state  they  give  off  an  odonr  resembling  that  of  putrid 
meat,  which  is  perceptible  at  a  great  distance.  The  Arum  Dracun. 
cuius,  whose  stem  is  spotted  like  the  skin  of  a  snake,  is  also  used 
both  as  a  remedy  and  as  a  preservative  against  snake  bites. — X. 
Landerer,  Athens. 


The  Elder  Bush  Cure  for  Gooseberry  Caterpillars.— Some  years  ago  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  simple  plan  of  keeping  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  at 
a  respectful  diatance,  namely,  that  of  planting  here  and  there  amongst  them 
a  bush  of  the  common  Elder.  I  was  at  iirst  sceptical,  and  waited  and  watched 
the  result  for  three  years,  during  which  time  there  was  not  in  the  garden, 
under  my  observation ,  any  caterpillars,  while  in  others  roundabout,  minus  the 
Elder  bushes,  they  abounded. — T.  Smith,  Netcry, 
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ROSES  ON  PALINGS. 
One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  purposes  to  which  the 
Eose  can  be  turned  as  a  climbing  plant  is  to  cover  palings  or 
iron  fences.  The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  por- 
tion of  a  long  fence  in  the  Waltham  Cross  Nurseries,  formed 
of  common  deal  lathes,  which,  otherwise  bare  and  cheerless,  is 
made  attractive  and  beautiful  by  a  covering  of  Roses,  which, 
when  well-grown  and  judiciously  encouraged  by  careful  pruning, 
gracefully  entwine  themselves  in  and  out  the  pales.  The  varie- 
ties best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Noisettes,  Hybrid  Chinas,  and  Tea-scented  classes,  together 
with  some  few  of  the  Bourbons.  If  the  exposure  be  northerly 
or  the  fence  high,  many  of  the  Boursault,  Ayrshire,  and  Ever- 
green Roses  will  be  found  very  suitable.  The  following  list 
embraces  all  shades  oE  colour,  and  will  give  a  succession  of 
flowers  throughout    the   summer  and  autumn : — Noisettes— 


the  same  size.  What  plant  is  more  lovely  isolated  on  an  open  lawn 
than  a  spreading,  natnrally  grown  Rose  ?  The  best  I  ever  saw  had 
simply  their  heads  relieved  of  the  weakest  shoots,  the  strong  branches 
being  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  In  a  few  years  large  branching  heads, 
furnished  with  long  garlands  of  blossoms,  were  the  result. — 0.  S. 


ROSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.* 
This  is  a  little  book  on  a  well-worn  subject,  suitable  for  amateurs 
who  are  desirous  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  Rose  growing.  The 
coloured  plates  are,  however,  not  so  successfal  as  could  be 
desired,  and  not  equal  to  the  letterpress.  Amid  the  great  confusion 
that  reigns  as  to  the  distinct  species  of  Eoses,  it  is  not  sur. 
prising  to  find  that  Rosa  villosa  and  Rosa  rubiginosa,  in  the  chapter 
on  "  leading  species  of  Roses,"  are  put  down  as  separate  species 
instead  of  being  placed  under  the  heading  of  Rosaoanina,  from  which 
they  hardly  di£fer,excepting  in  their  scented  leaves  ;  while  Rosa  indica, 
borboniana,  and  semperflorens,  the  origin  of  our  autumn  Roses, 
are  classed  as  belonging  to  the  snmmer.flowering  Rosa  canina,  from 


Roses  on  Palings, 


Celine  Forestier,  yellow ;  Fellenberg,  crimson ;  Aimee 
Yibert,  white  ;  La  Biche,  flesh ;  Reve  d'Or,  coppery-yellow ; 
Bouquet  d'Or,  salmon-yellow.  Hybrid  Chinas,  ij'c^— Blairi 
No.  2,  blush-pink ;  Charles  Lawson,  rose ;  Ohenedole,  bright 
crimson ;  Madame  Plantier,  white ;  Paul  Ricaut,  crimson ; 
Vivid,  bright  red.  Tea- scented— GMre  de  Dijon,  salmon; 
Belle  de  Bordeaux,  pink;  Belle  Lyonnaise,  canary-yellow; 
Madame  Berard,  salmon-yellow;  Sombreuil,  white;  Madame 
Trifle,  salmon.  Bo?n-6o5is— Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  pale 
flesh ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  bright  rose.  When  pruned  the  plants 
should  not  be  much  cut  back,  but  rather  have  the  weak  shoots 
removed  altogether,  as  it  is  masses  of  flower  in  preference  to 
individual  fine  specimens  that  are  to  be  sought  after. 

Arthur  W.  Paul. 


Pruning  Roses. — The  method  of  pruning  Eoses  usually  adopted 
cannot  be  considered  a  good  one  ;  for,  instead  of  the  trees  increasing 
yearly  in  size  and  vigour,  they  are,  when  established,  kept  nearly  at 


which  they  differ  very  greatly.  The  various  lists  of  Rosea  towards 
the  end  of  the  book  are  most  carefully  compiled,  and  worthy  of  all 
praise,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's  evident  friendship 
to  one  eminent  nurseryman  should  blind  him  to  the  equal  excellence 
of  Roses  raised  by  other  English  growers.  The  old  plan,  too,  of 
training  Roses  horizontally  on  wires — espalier  fashion — as  one  would 
Pear  trees,  is  surely  at  the  present  day  unworthy  of  recommendation. 
These  slight  defects  once  mentioned,  we  again  repeat  that  the  book 
is  full  of  information  and  experience,  and  may  be  read  with  interest. 

E.  H.  W. 


PLANTS  FOR  INTERMIXING  WITH  ROSES. 
Roses  are  unsurpassed  in  their  attractions  by  any  flowering  plants  in 
cultivation  when  in  bloom,  but  they  have  an  uninviting  appearance  when 
their  principal  display  for  the  season  is  over,  which  is  not  compensated 
for  by  the  limited  number  of  ilowers  which  even  the  most  coatinuous 
bloomers  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  assisted  by  the  Chinese  and  Noi- 
sette varieties,  produce.    This,  of  course,  is  not  apparent  in  the  case  of 

*  By  W.  D,  Prior.  London;  George  Boutledge &  Son. 
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such  plants  as  are  introduced  into  mixed  borders,  where  the  rusty  condi- 
tion which  their  foliage  assumes  in  the  after  part  of  summer  is  not  so 
prominently  noticeable  as  when  they  occupy  beds  or  borders  by  them- 
selves. But  to  do  full  justice  to  Roses  they  require  such  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  as  will  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  flowering  subjects, 
yet  much  may  be  done  to  render  Rose  beds  and  borders  attractive  from 
early  in  spring  up  to  the  end  of  autumn  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  flowering  or  general  well-being  of  the  Roses. 

Appropriate  Flowers  for  Planting  amongst  Roses.— In  the 
selection  of  such  plants  as  are  adapted  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  not  only  the  habit  and  form  of  the  subjects  chosen  generally,  but 
it  is  of  equal  importance  that  they  are  such  as  either  possess  an  immu- 
nity from  the  principal  insects  with  which  Roses  are  so  much  infested,  or 
that  are  easily  kept  clear  from  their  depredations. 

Perennials  Suitable  for  Mixing  with  Roses.— In  beds 
of  lioses  where  the  plants  were  pegged  down  I  have  found  nothing  more 
effective  than  the  common  White  Lily  (L.  candidum),  and  the  different 
varieties  of  L.  canadense,  three  or  four  bulbs  planted  together  in  the 
openings  between  the  Roses.  They  are  equally  suitable  for  using  in  this 
way  amongst  half  or  full-sized  standards,  but  when  associated  with  these 
the  Roses  should  not  be  planted  very  close,  or  the  Lilies  are  liable  to  be 
in  the  way  of  anyone  moving  amongst  them  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  their  requirements.  To  follow  these,  Gladioli  are  in  every  way  adapted 
as  to  the  time  they  will  come  into  flower,  succeeding,  as  they  do,  both  the 
Roses  themselves  and  the  Lilies,  should  they  be  used  as  well,  and  like 
them,  their  erect,  non-spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  the  ease  with  which 
green  fly  can  be  destroyed  by  syringing  should  it  get  from  the  Roses  to 
them,  adapts  them  well  for  growing  in  this  way.  Gladioli  for  the  purpose 
should  now  be  planted;  the  Lilies  when  the  tops  have  died  down. 
Single  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  at  intervals  in  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  Roses,  are  also  very  eS'ective.  These  should  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  May  out-of-doors  in  the  open  ground,  and  grown  on 
through  the  summer ;  they  should  then  bo  taken  up,  potted  singly, 
wintered  in  frames,  and  planted  out  amongst  the  Roses  in  May. 

Annuals  for  Mixing  with  Roses. — Tho  best  of  these  that  I  have 
found  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  Ten-week  Stocks,  sown  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  month,  grown  on  three  or 
four  plants  together  for  a  time,  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  and  then  planted  out 
without  disturbing  their  roots.  The  rich  condition  of  the  soil  necessary 
for  the  Rosea  keeps  the  Stocks  growing  and  flowering  longer  than 
under  ordinary  treatment.  French  and  African  Marigolds  are  especially 
suitable  for  this  purpose.  They  keep  on  flowering  long,  grow  freely,  and  are 
proof  against  aphides  or  other  insects,  as  far  as  1  have  ever  observed. 
These  should  be  sown  at  once,  a  few  seeds  each  in  5-in.  pots,  and  planted 
out  about  the  middle  of  May.  Mignonette,  either  sown  now  in  potsand 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Rose  beds,  or  sown  at  once  where  it  is  to 
remain,  will,  by  keeping  the  plants  thin  enough,  continue  flowering  till 
near  autumn. 

Suitable  Plants  for  the  Margins  of  Rose  Beds.- For  the 
outer  edges  of  Rose  beds,  in  addition  to  spring  bulbs  (Snowdrops,  Cro- 
cuses, Narcissi  in  variety,  and  Scillas),  Pansies,  Myosotis,  Violas,  and 
Daisies,  kept  in  the  reserve  ground,  and  now,  when  the  Roses  have  been 
pruned  and  mulched,  planted  at  suitable  distances  apart,  will  keep  on 
making  a  display  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  it  is  with  the  plants  that 
come  into  flower  when  the  blooui  of  the  Roses  begins  to  wane  that  the 
best  results  will  be  derived,  and  by  employing  such  as  I  have  named 
above.  Rose  beds  need  not  have  the  shabby  look  which  many  so  often 
present  when  the  first  flush  of  bloom  is  over.  As  will  be  understood  from 
what  I  have  said,  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  plant  so  as  to  cover  the 
ground,  as  this  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary  work  in  attending  to 
the  Roses,  as  well  as  with  gathering  their  flowers ;  but  enough  may  be 
done  to  give  the  ground  devoted  principally  to  Roses  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance all  through  the  season  without  much  cost  in  either  labour  or  mate- 
rial.—T.  Baines. 


EICE-PAPBR  PLANTS. 
SuB-TuoriCAL  gardening  has  been  objected  to  by  many  because 
the  pianos  used  in  it  are  of  such  a  tender  nature  that  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  first  frost ;  or,  if  preserved,  require  much 
room  and  heat  to  keep  them  successfully  during  the  winter. 
But,  however,  much  this  may  apply  to  some,  it  certainly  does 
not  to  Aralia  papyrifera  and  Sieboldi,  both  plants  of  stately 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  foliage.  A.  Sieboldi  is  not  only  an 
excellent  decorative  plant  for  prominent  positions,  such  as  the 
centres  of  circles  or  as  single  specimens  on  lawns,  but  it  is  like- 
wise a  most  valuable  subject  to  use  in  a  small  state  for  the 
embellishment  of  room  windows,  halls,  or  staircases,  where, 
owing  to  its  hardy,  enduring  character,  and  the  great  substance 
of  its  elegantly-divided  glossy  leaves,  it  will  stand  for  months 
without  in  the  least  becoming  shabby  or  appearing  to  suffer  in 
any  way.  As  this  most  usefnl  variety  admits  of  ready  increase 
by  means  of  seeds,  and  may  be  raised  and  grown  in  any  ordi- 
nary frame,  it  is  a  plant  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and,  if  sown 
now,  will  form  a  good  decorative  subject  for  next  winter's  use,  and 
come  in  capitally  for  planting  out  the  following  spring.   There 


is  scarcely  a  shrubbery  border  anywhere  but  what  might  be 
greatly  improved  by  having  a  few  Aralias  interspersed  among 
the  Evergreens,  where  their  fine  bold  outlines  and  distinct 
chai-acter  would  do  much  to  add  to  the  effect  of  any  her- 
baceous plants  growing  in  front.  In  most  districts  the  Aralia 
Sieboldi  is  perfectly  hardy,  so  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation 
in  leaving  it  out  if  the  positions  in  which  it  is  placed 
are  at  all  sheltered  and  exposed  well  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  ripen 
and  harden  the  growth.  The  variegated  form  of  this  Aralia 
is  an  exceedingly  ornamental  plant,  having  beautifully-marked 
creamy-white  edges  to  the  leaves ;  but,  as  it  does  not  come 
true  from  seed,  and  can  only  be  slowly  propagated  by  cuttings, 
it  is  as  yet  unfortunately  scarce  and  dear.  Its  merits,  however, 
are  such  that  no  one  who  sees  it  will  begrudge  its  price,  as 
it  is  one  of  those  really  good  plants  that  there  is  always  a 
satisfaction  in  possessing.  Not  only  is  the  foliage  of  these 
Aralias  of  a  most  pleasing  form  and  colour,  but  after  they 
attain  size  and  strength,  they  annually  produce  fine 
heads  of  bloom ;  and,  being  laden  with  crystal  globules 
they  sparkle  when  the  light  shines  on  them  like  so  many 
diamonds,  and  are  a  great  attraction  for  bees.  The  best 
way  to  increase  the  variegated  variety  is  to  make  an  incision 
partly  through  the  stem,  and  then  to  bind  up  the  cut  with 
some  Sphagnum  or  common  Moss  mixed  with  fibry  peat,  which 
should  then  be  kept  moist  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots. 
As  soon  as  these  have  got  well  hold  the  head  may  be  severed, 
which,  if  then  potted,  will  soon  make  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  plant.  Once  the  top  is  removed  in  this  way,  the  old 
stem  will  break  again,  when  all  the  side  shoots,  except  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  situated,  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel, 
and  treated  as  ordinary  cuttings  by  being  placed  in  sharp 
sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  where  they  can  get  a  gentle  heat.  I 
have  tried  seedlings  of  these  several  times,  but,  like  variegated 
Sollies,  they  always  come  up  Albinos  and  die  off ;  and  an 
attempted  cross  has  as  yet  led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  Where 
sub-tropical  gardening  is  attempted,  A.  papyrifera  is  almost 
indispensable,  as  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  strikingly  ornamental 
plants  that  can  be  used  either  for  groups  or  masses,  or  as 
single  specimens  in  conspicuous  places  ;  but,  as  its  leaves  are 
of  immense  size,  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  he  oufcof  reach  of 
strong  winds,  or  they  get  lacerated  or  blown  about,  and  bruised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  much  disfigurement.  Like  all 
plants  of  similar  habit  and  with  large-spreading  foliage  and 
of  quick  growth,  Aralias  are  gross  feeders  ;  and,  in  order  to 
induce  a  full  development  and  bring  out  their  beauty,  rich 
deep  soil  should  be  afforded,  and,  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  plenty  of  liquid  manure  administered — to  prevent  the 
escape  of  which  by  evaporation  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch 
around  the  stems  with  horse  or  old  Mushroom  manure, 
leaf-soil,  or  anything  of  the  kind  that  will  not  have  an 
unsightly  appearance.  The  readiest  way  to  propagate 
A.  papyrifera  is  to  make  use  of  all  the  larger  portions 
of  the  roots,  which  may  be  cut  up  into  pieces  from  2  in. 
to  3  in.  long,  all  of  which,  if  buried  in  sandy  soil  and 
put  into  a  hotbed,  or  where  they  can  get  a  little  warmth, 
will  start  and  make  fine  young  plants  by  bedding-out  time  if 
kept  gently  growing  on.  Although  perhaps  not  so  serviceable 
as  A.  Sieboldi  for  indoor  decoration,  on  account  of  its  woolly 
leaves  taking  up  dust  and  being  difficult  to  clean,  A.  papyrifera 
is  a  grand  looking  object  in  large  conservatories  during  the 
winter.  It  is  likewise  useful,  in  smaller  sizes,  to  stand  out 
among  others  on  the  stages  of  a  greenhouse.  Being  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Formosa,  it  is  much  too  tender  to  endure 
our  winters  in  the  open  air ;  but,  although  this,  is  the  case,  so 
tenacious  of  life  is  it  that  it  may  be  stowed  away  almost  any- 
where with  safety,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  sharp  frost' 
Any  shed,  therefore,  will  do,  as  the  worst  that  can  happen!  s 
the  loss  of  a  few  leaves,  which  are  soon  renewed  when  planted 
ou  t,  and  which  grow  all  the  stronger  for  the  few  months'  rest  they 
get  when  so  treated.  In  France,  where  great  numbers  are 
grown,  they  are  wintered  in  caves  and  turned  out  in  spring, 
after  being  started  and  gradually  inured  to  the  light,  after 
which  they  soon  grow  away  at  a  great  rate,  and  become  clothed 
with  fine  foliage. 

As  a  town  plant  for  windows,  and  one  that  will  endure 
almost  any  amount  of  hardship,  I  know  of  nothing  better  or 
more  cheerful-looking  than  A.  Sieboldi,  and  the  wonder  is  it 
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is  not  grown  more  extensively  and  sold  for  the  purpose.  A 
sponge  or  brush  may  be  quickly  run  over  the  leaves,  which  are 
then  made  free  from  dust,  and  have  a  bright,  polished  appear- 
ance. S.  D. 


OPEN-AIR    VEGETATION  IN  MARCH,    1878. 

DuKiNG  March  the  thermometar  was  fifteea  timeg  at  or  below  the 
freezing  point,  indicating  coUectisrely  132°.  The  Bix  lowest  markings 
were  on  the  morninD;3  of  the  9th,  ISth,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th, 
when  23°,  23°,  24,°,  23°,  20°,  and  18°  were  Indicated  ;  while  the  six 
highest  morning  temperatares  were  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  11th, 
and  21at,  when  45°,  43°,  45°,  47°,  43°,  and  44°  were  indicated.  Daring 
the  last  twenty-three  years  1252°  of  frost  were  collectively  registered 
daring  the  March  mouths,  the  average  of  these  months  facing  51° 
The  greatest  amount  of  frost  was  during  March,  1877,  when  130° 
were  registered,  and  the  lowest  wag  daring  March,  1861,  when  22° 
only  were  recorded.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  was 
particularly  fine  and  agreeable,  and  open-air  work  and  vegetation 
progressed  favourably ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  cold 
and  frosty,  accompanied  with  frequent  hail  and  snow  showers,  bat 
with  little  or  no  rain.  It  is  much  feared  that  considerable  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  fruit  crops  by  recent  frosts,  as  happened  last  year, 
many  tre?s  being  in  blossom,  owing  to  the  previous  fine  weather.  In 
my  notes  on  open.air  vegetation  for  February  I  stated  that  numerous 
plants,  Alpine,  herbaceous,  and  shrubby,  were  in  bloom ;  118  species 
and  varieties  were  collected  in  flower  on  the  12fcb  of  March  ;  but  on 
the  31st  of  that  month  only  eighty-five  species  could  be  procured, 
and  of  these  many  were  in  a  miserable  condition.  All  open-air 
Rhododendron  flower  beds,  chiefly  the  varieties  of  R.  Nobleanum, 
have  been  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  young  leat-bnds  on  the  larger 
central  growths  of  many  of  the  finer  or  Sikkim  sorts,  which  are 
expected  to  produce  flowers  for  the  following  year.  Of  these  many, 
which  are  quite  black  in  the  heart,  will  ultimately  fall  off,  and  the 
smaller  side  buds  or  growths  will  afterwards  come  forward ;  but  the 
latter  are  never  sufliciently  strong  to  produce  flower-buds,  unless  all 
superfluous  shoots  be  removed,  which  is  rarely  done.  This  neglect  as 
to  disbudding  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendrons 
originally  raised  from  seed  getting  into  a  dense  or  twiggy  condition, 
which  is  much  against  their  flowering.  Many  trees  and  deciduous 
shrubby  plants  are  far  advanced  in  leaf  ;  Roses,  both  pruned  and 
unpruned,are  much  cut  up  ;  the  effects  of  the  sun  after  frosty  nights 
is  telling  on  them,  as  well  as  on  many  species  of  Conifers,  particularly 
the  genus  Pinus,  the  leaves  of  which  have  had  a  severe  browning. 

On  the  rook  garden  seventy-five  species  of  plants  flowered  during 
the  month,  but  of  these  many  were  of  short  duration.  The  most 
interesting  were  Corbularia  nivalis,  Fritillaria  avanensis,  Iris 
reticulata,  L.  persica,  Chonodoxa  Forbe3i,Paschkinia  scilloides,  numer- 
ous Scillag,  all  the  known  varieties  of  Saxitraga  oppositifolia, 
Corydalis  angustifolia.  Primulas,  Epigaaa  repens,  Soldanella  montaua, 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  and  Polygala  Chamaebuxus.  It  is  curious  this 
year  to  observe  the  Leucojum  vernam,  Galauthus  plicatus,  and  G. 
nivalis,  as  well  as  other  early  bulbous  plants,  covered  with  fruit 
evidently  caused  by  the  fine  dry  weather  experienced  while  they  were 
in  bloom. 

Of  the  forty -two  plants  whose  time  of  flowering  has  been  recorded 
for  these  last  twenty-eight  years,  the  following  sixteen  flowered 
during  March  :  — 


1878. 

1877. 

Bulbocodium  veruum 

Mar.      1 

Feb.  16 

Arabis  albida      .        .        . 

1 

Mar.  18 

Iberis  gibraltariea 

„          2 

..      17 

Soilla  bifolia  alba 

4 

8 

„        ,,       taurica  . 

4 

4 

Rhododendron  Nobleauum 

,.          4 

Feb.  2:i 

Narcissus  pumilu3 

„         7 

Mar,  12 

Orobus  vernus 

-8 

..      27 

Iris  reticulata     .... 

8 

„      10 

Brythronium  Dens  canis    . 

10 

„       23 

Symplocarpus  fffitidus 

.,       11 

.,       27 

Madragora  officinalis. 

15 

,.      17 

Corydalis  solida. 

Ifi 

„       28 

Symphytum  caucasicum    . 

16 

April    5 

Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus 

18 

8 

Hyoscyamus  physaloides  . 

„       23 

„       16 

Ferdinanda  eminens  as  a  Flowering'  Plant. — People  have 
hitherto  only  looked  upon  this  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant  for  sub. tropical 
bedding,  but  it  bears  very  pretty  flowers  at  this  season,  and  has  the 


additional  merit  of  blossoming  in  a  small  state,  and  th3  flowers  last  a 
long  time  either  left  on  the  plant  or  cut.  Last  spring  I  had  a  number 
of  late.struck  plants  left  when  the  planting  was  completed.  As  they 
were  looked  upon  as  surplus  stock  no  particular  care  was  taken  of 
them,  and  they  consequently  remained  in  the  small  pots  in  which  they 
were  potted  from  the  cutting  pots.  They  were  moved  into  a  greenhouse 
in  the  autumn  ;  in  March  they  commenced  flowering,  and  their  large, 
clusters  of  Daisy-like  blossoms  springing  from  the  top  of  each  plant 
have  quite  a  unique  appearance.  It  was  no  doubt  the  perfect  ripen, 
ing  of  the  wood  that  has  caused  them  to  flower  so  freely. — B.  Hobdat. 
What  is  Primula  altaica  ? — Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  plant 
of  Primula  altaica  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Warminster.  I  have  long 
since  lost  the  original  plant  and  progeny,  but  have  had  sundry  seed, 
lings  from  it,  all  of  which  are  gone,  with  the  exception  of  two  plants. 
At  one  time  I  had  a  very  fine  seedling,  which  I  called  altaica  atro- 
purpurea.  I  have  an  impression  that  the  plant  I  originally  bought 
at  Warminster  was  the  true  P.  altaica,  as  it  was  so  different  in  habit 
and  size  of  flower  from  the  ordinary  Primrose ;  and  you  are  aware 
that  at  one  time  all  the  choicest  herbaceous  plants  were  carefnlly 
hunted  up  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  think  that  the  plant  now  sold 
under  the  name  of  P.  altaica  hag  any  right  to  be  so  called.  Last 
Siturday  I  called  at  the  Warminster  Nursery,  and  found  there  were 
still  two  or  three  plants  under  the  old  name,  but  they  seemed  to  me 
to  be  much  degenerated.  I  brought  away  a  plant,  and  enclose  you 
blooms  (1)  of  same;  also  of  the  only  seedling  I  have  left  (2),  and 
one  which  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  (3).  You  will  observe  that  th» 
foliage  IS  much  smaller,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  and  that  each  petal 
has  a  small  blotch  on  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
this  being  the  true  P.  altaica. — Jay  Aye.  [Neither  of  the  plants  in 
question  have  any  resemblance  to  the  true  Primula  altaica,  though 
they  have  for  years  been  erroneously  called  so  by  horticulturists ; 
they  are  merely  forms  of  P.  vulgaris.  The  true  P.  altaica  belongs  to 
the  P.  farinosa  section  of  the  genus,  and  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance between  P.  farinosa  and  P.  sibirica.  It  has  narrow,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  leaves,  sub-entire  or  slightly  dentate,  and  a  many. flowered 
umbel  of  small,  pinkish  flowers,  turning  paler  with  age  (carneo- 
albescens).  The  outer  flowers  of  the  umbel  are  drooping,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  hag  never  been  introduced.  It  is,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  native  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Central  Asia.  I  would 
just  remark  that,  from  the  now  increasingly  commou  practice  of 
calling  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  P.  cortusoides  amoeua  simply  P. 
ammua,  there  is  great  danger  of  another  equal  mistake  developing. 
The  true  P.  amoeua  (which  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus)  belongs  to 
the  P.  denticulata  section,  and  is  closely  allied  to  P.  purpurea  and 
the  provisionally  named  P.  puloherrima. — J.  Backhouse,  York.^ 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER   CxiRDBtT. 

Neglected  Plants. — Mr.  Fish's  question  (p.  301)  about  the 
neglect  of  Fuchsias  may  be  enlarged  to  many  other  plants,  and 
particularly  to  the  Catalpa,  to  which  reference  has  lately  been  made 
in  The  Gakden.  The  Catalpa  has  grown  in  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  to 
a  large  tree  ;  and  also  at  Sanbury,  adjoining  the  high  road,  and  it 
has  always  surprised  me  that  it  was  not  propagated  and  made  aa 
common  a?  the  Chestnut.  I  may  also  ask  Mr.  Fish  why  he  never 
mixes  the  Deutzia  scabra  with  Fuchsias  ;  it  grows  like  a  Willow,  and 
is  propagated  simply  by  sticking  slips  in  the  open  ground  ;  and  every 
cottage  garden  might  have  it,  but  you  seldom  see  the  plant.  The 
gardeners  have  literally  shelved  it,  because  gracilis  is  tender  and 
needs  their  attention.  In  about  100  years  it  will  become  common!  — 
Kensington. 

Clematis  indivisa  Out-of-doors.— Mr.  Alfred  O.  Walker,  Nanty  Gljn, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Conway,  writes,  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle,'*  as  follows: — 
Notwithstanding  Buowstorms  and  cold  winds.  Clematis  indivisa  is  in  full 
bloom  on  tlie  side  of  my  house  facing  8.E.  and  unprotected.  It  has  hundreds 
of  flowers  expanded,  and  I  need  not  say  is  a  most  beautiful  object.  I  suspect 
it  is  much  hardier  than  is  generally  supposed,  and,  being  evergreeu  and  grow- 
ing very  rapidly,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  cUmb- 
ing  plants  ever  introduced. 

Auriculas  as  Table  Plant).— A-lpina  Aaricalaa  make  charming  table 
plants,  and  are  worth  the  special  attention  of  those  amateurs  who  love  to  take 
a  good  plant  into  the  house  and  change  it  quickly  for  another  before  damage 
is  ddne  by  dust,  fires,  and  gas.  I  was  amused  the  other  day  on  entering  an 
artist's  studio  to  find  that  he  had  fitted  up  a  garden  in  a  skylight  by  putting 
shelves  on  each  side,  and  he  put  up  a  ladder  and  brought  down  to  me  some  of 
the  most  delightful  Alpine  Auriculas,  as  clean  and  perfect  as  if  just  ready  to 
compete  against  Mr.  Turner's  Alpines  at  a  show.  We  have  always  a  few 
thrifty  plants  that  are  grown  in  the  greenhouse  with  Lachenalias  and  such-like 
expressly  for  the  table,  and  they  give  no  trouble  and  pay  as  well  as  any  plants 
of  their  class.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  raise  a  stock  from  seeds,  but  those 
named  are  cheap,  and  give  the  assurance  of  the  finest  qualities  without  the  risk 
attending  the  raising  of  seedlings,— S,  H.,  in  "  Gardeners*  Magazine," 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    WILD    BLACK    CHERRY. 

(PKTJNUS   SEEOTINA.) 

My  attention  haa  been  called  to  the  capabilities  of  this  tree  for 
economic  planting  by  finding  it  growing  at  various  points  on  the 
New  England  coast,  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  on  the  poorest 
soil,  and  often  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  salt  spray.  Natnr. 
ally  the  wild  Cherry  extends  over  a  wide  territory  j  it  is  found  from 
the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  north  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi.  Through  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  it 
is  a  common  forest  tree  ;  but,  in  the  rich  lands  watered  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributaries,  the  wild  Cherry  attains  its  largest  size,  and 
develops  its  best  qualities ;  and  it  is  still  not  uncommon  to  find  in 
the  less  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  west  specimens  80  ft.  to 
100  ft.  high,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  diameter,  A  slow. growing 
tree  on  the  poor  soils  of  the  seaboard,  the  wild  Cherry  increases  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  rich  deep  lands  which  it  prefers.  An  examina- 
tion of  many  specimens  cut  from  trees  grown  in  Northern  Illinois 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  West  shows  an  average  annual  increase 
of  wood  over  i  in.  during  the  first  twenty  years  j  beyond  that  age 
the  growth  is  naturally  less  rapid ;  but  on  this  point  I  am  unable, 
from  want  of  sufiicient  material,  to  speak  with  exactness. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  Cherry  is  comparatively  light,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dry  wood  being  but  •  t54,  while  that  of  Black  Walnut 
equally  dry  is  '539  (the  average  of  two  specimens),  or  18  per  cent, 
heavier.  It  is  close  grained,  compact,  and  not  liable  to  warp.  Of  a 
dull,  light  red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age,  it  in  time  almost  rivals 
the  best  mahogany  in  colour.  For  these  qualities,  and  because  it 
works  easily  and  advantageously,  the  wood  of  the  wild  Cherry  is 
highly  valued  by  the  cabinet  maker.  It  is  also  now  largely  used  for 
interior  finish  ;  and  it  is  the  only  American  wood  employed  in  making 
what  is  known  as  "  ebonized"  work,  that  is,  furniture  dyed  black  in 
imitation  of  ebony.  Cherry  is  still  considered  the  best  wood  for 
window  sashea.  The  application  of  wild  Cherry  to  the  finish  of 
expensive  interiors  is  of  but  recent  date,  and  promises  a  large 
demand  for  this  wood,  while  for  cabinet-making  the  annual  con. 
sumption  is  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing,  although  still  far  behind 
the  more  popular  Black  Walnut,  which,  in  apite  of  its  sombre  colour, 
still  supplies  the  material  for  fully  three-quarters  of  all  the  hard- 
wood furniture  made  in  the  United  States.  The  following  table  of 
the  actual  prices  in  the  Boston  market  of  the  principal  American 
woods  employed  in  cabinet-making  will  show  the  comparative  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held,  and  will  furnish  an  intimation  of  the 
probable  supply  of  first-claaa  material  for  this  purpose  : — 

£    B.  d. 

Black  Walnut 15  12  OperlOOllft. 

White  Oak 13  10  10  „ 

Cherry 12  10  0 

Butternut 10    8  4  „ 

White  Ash 8    0  8  „ 

Sugar  Maple 8    G  8  „ 

The  wood  of  the  wild  Cherry  when  dry  burns  well,  without  snap. 
ping,  bnt  it  is  soon  consumed,  and,  from  its  lightness,  is  inferior  to 
nearly  all  American  hard-wooda  commonly  employed  as  fuel.  In 
heat.giving  qualities.  Hickory,  the  American  standard,  is  84  per  cent, 
its  anperior.  The  amount  of  ash  left  after  wild  Cherry  is  bnrned  is 
remarkably  small,  being  only  eighteen  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  weight  of  the  dry  wood  consumed. 

The  facility  with  which  young  plants  of  this  tree  are  raised  from 
seed,  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be  transplanted,  their  hardiness, 
rapid  growth,  and  power  to  resist  rough  usage,  render  the  wild 
Cherry  a  valuable  subject  for  forest.planting  on  a  large  scale,  while 
the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  the  wood  insures  a  certain  and 
profitable  sale  for  all  that  can  be  raised.  In  many  portions  of  New 
England  the  wild  Cherry  can  be  successfully  cultivated,  and,  where. 
ever  the  soil  is  moderately  deep  and  rich,  it  will  be  a  safe  and  pro. 
Stable  tree  to  plant.  In  the  Middle  and  Western  States  it  will,  I  think, 
be  found  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  useful  timber  trees  that 
can  be  employed  in  forest- planting,  and,  although  not  a  native  of  the 
States  beyond  the  Mississippi,  its  great  hardiness  and  adaptability  to 
various  soils  lead  me  to  hope  that  the  wild  Cherry  will  succeed  in  the 
treeless  regions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  well  as  the  lefs  valuable 
trees  which  have  generally  been  planted  there.  The  fact  that  the  wild 
Cherry  is  the  favourite  home  of  the  American  tent  caterpillar,  which 
preys  on  its  foliage,  and,  unchecked,  finally  injures  its  growth,  is  the 
one  serious  drawback  to  this  tree.  Great  as  this  objection  is,  says 
Mr.  Sargent  in  his  "  Notea  on  Trees  and  Tree  Planting,"  it  will 
disappear  before  energy  and  concerted  action. 


A    NEW    JAPANESE    TREE. 

(PTEROSTYEAX    HISPIDU3I.) 

Wb  Lave  tlierare  pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers  figures  of 
the  fruit  and  flowers  of  a  new  shrub  or  low  tree  of  the  highest 
value  for  our  gardens.  They  are  shown  life-size  in  our  illus- 
tration, as  sent  to  us  from  Mr.  Luscomb's  richly  stored  gardens 
iu  Devonshire.  They  fall  in  graceful  clusters  of  creamy-white, 
and  have  a  delicate  and  grateful  odour.  The  leaf  outlined  on 
our  plate  is  also  life-size,  and  shows  that  the  foliage — at  least 
that  of  young  plants — is  large  and  handsome.  The  fruit  sent 
to  us  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe  from  his  garden  at  Bitten 


Fruit  of  Pterostyrax  h  spidum 


has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Ellacombe  states  that  with 
him  the  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  that  it  grows  rapidly, 
making  long  shoots  each  year. 


CAMELLIAS  IN  JAPAN. 
Having  read  in  The  Garden  some  remarks  on  "  Camellias  in 
the  Open  Air,"  I  thought  that  it  might  interest  your  readers 
if  something  was  said  respecting  Camellias  in  Japan.  I  there- 
fore put  some  questions  to  my  son-in-law,  who  resided  for  ten 
years,  as  an  engineer,  in  Japan,  and  he  has  answered  them  as 
follows : — I  have  seen  Camellias  in  a  wild  state  in  the  south  of 
Japan  from  31°  lat.  to  35°  lat.,  and  at  about  1180  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  Ikouno  (35°  lat.)  they  withstand,  in 
winter,  about  13°  Centigrade  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
climate  there  is  very  damp  in  summer  and  very  dry  in  winter, 
and  the  ground  where  they  grow  is  generally  covered  in 
winter  with  from  13  in.  to  4  ft.  and  even  5  ft.  of 
snow.  In  summer  the  heat  does  not  exceed  31°  Centigrade 
above  the  freezing  point  in  the  shade.  These  Camellias  are 
generally  single,  but  some  are  semi-double,  red,  white,  and 
shaded.  They  grow  in  shaded  parts  of  the  woods  around 
Ikouno,  Province  of  Tasima  (where  I  resided),  amongst  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  do  not  grow  very  tall  in  the  woods 
just  named,  but  at  Nagasaki,  Province  of  Satsuma,  I  have 
seen  a  wood  planted  with  Camellias,  the  stems  of  which 
■were  1|  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  26  ft.  in  height.  They 
are  also  cultivated  in  the  open  air  as  far  as  40°  lat,  north.     I 
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A  New  Japanese  Tree  (Pterostyrax  hispidum).     Flowers  creamy  white. 
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have  seen  them  at  Koubota,  Province  of  Aquita,  on  the  west 
coast,  near  the  sea,  which  is  frozen  there  every  winter  from 
fifteen  days  to  a  month,  the  temperature,  of  course,  falling  as 
low  as  16°  Centigrade  below  zero,  and  they  receive  no  artificial 
shelter ;  but  there  the  snow  covers  the  ground  nearly  the  whole 
winter.  The  Sasanqua  is  the  hardiest,  and  blooms  before  the 
others.  The  ordinary  Camellia  begins  to  bloom  abmit  the 
beginning  of  January,  according  to  the  latitude.  The  maxi- 
mum cold  is  from  Jan.  1-5  to  the  end  of  February.  Those  in 
the  shade  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  cold.  I  have  seen,  at 
Ikouno,  the  expanded  flowers  covered  with  snow  in  the  morn- 
ing before  sunrise,  and  the  snow  melt  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  without  afl^ecting  the  flowers.  But  in  open  situations 
the  cold  makes  the  petals  drop  when  the  flowers  are  half 
expanded.  It  is  in  the  Isle  of  Kiusiu  that  Camellias  are  most 
numerous.  Jean  Sisley. 

Lyons. 


FENCES  FOR  PUBLIC  PARKS. 
In  the  matter  of  fences  for  public  parks  and  recreation 
grounds  what  should  be  aimed  at  is — first,  durability ;  secondly, 
utility  ;  and,  thirdly,  appearance.  If  possible,  however,  these 
three  qualities  should  be  combined.  Among  the  different 
kinds  of  fences  which  we  see  in  use  are — post  and  rail,  post 
and  chain,  close  and  open  palings,  ornamental  wood,  and  wire 
fencing  in  great  variety — some  with  wooden  posts,  others  with 
iron  standards  set  in  wood  blocks  or  concrete — some,  from  their 
peculiar  shape,  simply  put  into  the  ground  and  tightly  rammed 
— some  with  the  wires  free,  and  others  in  which  the  wires  are 
fixed  to  the  standards  with  wedges.  Then  we  have  many  kinds 
of  iron  fencing — some  on  low  walls,  others  fixed  in  stone — 
continuous  rod  and  bar  fencing,  iron  hurdles,  and,  lastly,  walls 
ornamental  or  otherwise.  All  these  have  separate  uses — some 
adapted  for  one  position,  some  for  others.  As  must  be  patent 
to  everyone  who  will  give  the  subject  close  attention,  it  is 
useless  to  erect  a  fence  in  a  place  to  which  the  general  public 
has  access,  either  for  its  lightness  or  its  ornamentation.  Such 
fences  arc  sure  to  be  destroyed  within  a  very  short  period,  and 
are  a  continuous  source  of  expense  and  annoyance.  Durability 
and  utility,  therefore,  demand  primary  consideration,  and,  as  it 
is  doubtless  difficult  to  choose  a  fencing  possessing  these 
qualities,  a  short  description  of  the  different  kinds  in  use  may 
in  some  degree  assist  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
matter. 

Commencing  with  the  simplest  form,  viz.,  post  and  rail  or 
chain  fencing,  I  may  state  at  once  that  the  only  quality 
requisite  in  this  case  is  that  the  posts  should,  if  of  wood,  be 
perfectly  sound,  i.e.,  free  from  shakes  or  sap.  They  should  be 
3  ft.  or  3  ft.  6  in.  above  ground,  and  at  least  2  ft.  6  in.  or  deeper 
in  the  ground,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  solid  or  otherwise ; 
and  they  should  also  be  well  rammed,  kept  in  an  upright 
position,  and  placed  at  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  apart.  The  iron 
rails  must  not  be  less  than  1  in.  square,  and  they  should  be 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  three  posts,  i.e.,  two  spaces  of  10  ft. 
or  15  ft.  They  should  be  run  through  the  posts  about  ti  in. 
from  the  top,  holes  having  been  previously  made  for  that 
purpose,  or  they  may  be  fixed  in  grooves  on  the  top  and 
fastened  with  iron  straps.  If  chains  be  used,  they  must  be 
either  carried  through  the  holes  or  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  posts,  where  they  should  be  wedged  or  fixed  with 
staples  or  T-pieces.  The  use  of  such  fences  is  to  prevent 
riding  or  driving  over  turf,  and  also  as  a  protection  at  the 
margin  of  rivers,  lakes,  ditches,  or  other  dangerous  places. 
This,  or  similar  fencing,  made  entirely  of  wood,  is  also  used  to 
protect  newly -planted  trees  both  in  open  spaces  and  private 
parks.  The  next  kind  which  we  have  to  consider  is  what  may 
generally  be  termed  wood  fencing,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  some  plain,  cheap,  and  durable ;  others  elaborate  and 
expensive.  Let  us  take  first  closed  fences  and  open  fences, 
made  of  cleft  Oak  palings,  and  sawn  posts  and  rails.  These 
consist  of  posts,  and  two,  three,  or  four  rails  morticed  into 
them,  according  to  the  height  which  it  is  necessary  the  fence 
should  be.  To  the  rails  are  nailed  the  upright  palings,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  what  are  called  patent"  rose-headed  nails  are 
the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Nails  are  sometimes 
galvanised  to  prevent  oxidation,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 


mistake,  inasmuch  as  they  draw  easily,  whereas  those  not  so 
treated  retain  their  hold  much  more  surely.  It  is  true,  the 
oxidation  in  some  instances  causes  the  wood  to  become  stained, 
especially  when  not  well  seasoned,  but  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  firmer  hold  more  than  compensates  for  this  in  public 
parks,  where  fences  are  so  liable  to  get  damaged.  This  kind 
of  fencing  is  much  used  as  boundaries  for  private  parks,  for 
dividing  cottage  gardens,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The  open 
palings  are  generally  employed  for  protection  to  plantations  ; 
they  are  materially  strengthened  by  having  a  band  of  hoop- 
iron  nailed  along  the  uprights  staves  parallel  with  the  rails. 
These  fences,  when  made  of  thoroughly  seasoned  materials, 
are  very  durable,  and  the  cost  moderate.  Wood  fencing  of 
an  ornamental  kind  is  generally  open,  consisting  of  a  top-rail, 
sometimes  protected  with  iron  work.  Examples  of  this  kind 
of  fencing  may  be  seen  in  Regent's  Park  and  elsewhere. 
Ornamental  fences  are  also  used  for  the  front  gardens  of  villas, 
&o.,  but  for  such  purposes  they  are  not  so  suitable  as  iron. 

We  now  come  to  wire  fencing,  which,  except  for  boundary 
or  outer  fences,  is  suitable  for  almost  every  position  in  the 
park  or  pleasure  ground,  whether  public  or  private.  Such  fences 
are  light,  handsome,  durable,  erected  with  facility,  can  be  made 
of  any  reasonable  height,  close  enough  to  keep  out  cattle,  &c., 
and,  last,  though  not  least,  are  remarkably  cheap.  Wire,  like 
wood,  fences  are  made  of  various  forms,  but  there  are  qualities 
in  some  kinds  which  render  them  preferable  to  others.  The 
stability  of  a  fence,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  wires  can 
be  loosened,  in  order  to  allow  cartage  of  materials,  &o.,  when 
necessary  should  never  be  overlooked.  In  this  particular  some 
have  the  advantage  of  others.  As  before  mentioned,  some 
fences  have  their  standards  fixed  in  wood  blocks  or  concrete, 
others  simply  in  the  soil  well  rammed  ;  and  here  again  I  main- 
tain there  is  a  great  advantage,  as  any  ordinary  labourer  can 
repair,  refix,  and  put  in  an  upright  position  any  posts  or 
standards  which  may  have  become  deranged.  It  must  be 
evident  that  when  the  wires  are  wedged  in  the  standards  or 
these  latter  are  fixed  in  concrete,  the  matter  is  not  so  easy.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  because  the  standards  of  some  fences 
are  simply  put  into  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so  stable  as 
others  ;  the  peculiar  shape  renders  them  very  firm  indeed. 
Wire  fences  are,  as  a  rule  similar  to  wooden  ones  in  regard  to 
one  point ;  that  is,  they  consist  of  standards  having  holes  for 
the  wire  strand  to  pass  through.  At  one  end  a  retaining 
pillar  with  stays  is  solidly  fixed  ;  at  the  other  is  what  is  termed 
a  winding  pillar,  provided  with  pins  for  winding  the  wire  up 
tightly.  These  pins  should  be  so  made  that  the  work  of  tight- 
ening or  loosening  may  be  done  with  dispatch.  The  length  of 
wire  between  two  straining  posts  will  depend  upon  the  straight 
or  curved  character  of  the  fencing.  When  the  curves  are  very 
sharp  it  is  necessary  to  fix  stays  to  the  standards,  as  additional 
support  against  the  strain.  Where  gates  are  required  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  fix  suitable  posts.  When 
standards  are  fixed  in  concrete  the  character  of  lightness 
is  often  carried  too  far  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  necessi- 
tating the  wedging  of  at  least  two  wires  in  a  fence  3  ft.  6  in.  in 
height.  This,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  great  disadvantage, 
rendering  the  fence  difficult  and  troublesome  to  repair,  and 
forming  a  rigid  and  impassable  fence,  so  far  as  wheel  traffic  is 
concerned.  The  inconvenience  of  this  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  I  state  that  600  ft.  or  more  are  sometimes  strained 
in  one  length,  and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  fences 
in  public  parks  are  subject  to  heavy  strains  and  rough  usage, 
being  therefore  very  liable  to  damage.  These  fences  can  be 
made  from  1  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  or  even  more,  and  the  only 
further  remark  I  need  make  respecting  them  is  that  I  think 
they  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  in  whom  the 
control  of  public  parks  and  similar  institutions  is  vested. 
Another  kind  of  fencing  about  which  little  need  be  said  is 
what  is  named  continuous  rod  and  bar  fencing.  It  is  easily 
fixed,  and  consists  of  standards  with  forked  feet,  which  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  regular  intervals,  every  fourth  or 
fifth  being  stronger  than  the  intermediate  ones.  These  stan- 
dards are  bored  to  receive  the  bars ;  the  top  one  is  usually 
made  round  and  in  various  lengths,  the  ends  of  which  are 
placed  in  a  thimble  fixed  in  the  stronger  standards  and  pinned. 
The  thimbles  are  made  snfiiciently  long  to  take  the  ends  of  two 
bars.    The  flat  bars  below  are  simply  lapped  end  on  end  and 
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wedged.  I  would  never  recommend  this  kind  of  fencing  for 
public  parks  or  similar  places,  as  it  soon  gets  out  of  order  if 
submitted  to  pressure. 

Another  and  most  important  kind  of  fencing,  one  which  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  public  or  private  parks,  and,  indeed,  all  similar  places, 
is  iron  hurdles.  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these  where 
a  rigid  and  most  durable  fence  is  required  ;  one  which  an 
ordinary  labourer  can  fix  and  remove.  I  know  of  few  fences 
more  suitable  for  many  positions,  such  as  to  encircle  planta- 
tions, as  protection  for  outer  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
at  the  margin  of  parks,  round  trees  in  exposed  situations,  &c. 
They  are  not  very  ornamental,  but,  as  regards  durability 
and  utility,  they  will  hold  their  own  against  any  others  ; 
they  will  bear  any  amount  of  rough  usage,  are  easily  repaired, 
and,  if  coated  over  occasionally  with  black  varnish,  have  a  very 
fair  appearance.  Iron  hurdles  are  usually  6  ft.  in  length,  have 
three  standards  and  five  round  bars.  The  two  end  standards  have 
forked  feet,  and  the  centre  one  pointed.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  bars  strongly  rivetted,  as  the  stability  of  the  fence 
will  very  much  depend  upon  this.  The  end  standards  are  bored 
for  small  bolts,  so  that  when  fixed  they  really  form  a  continu- 
ous fence.  The  hurdles  should  be  made  very  strong,  and 
capable  of  bearing  great  pressure. 

We  now  come  to  another  kind  of  fencing  more  varied,perhaps, 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ;  I  allude  to  iron  fencing.  This  is 
made  in  a  most  simple,  and  also  in  a  most  elaborate,  way,  and 
the  cost  is  in  proportion.  This  kind  of  fencing  is  usually 
adopted  for  boundaries  of  parks,  private  residences,  &c.,  and 
is  fixed  in  various  ways,  viz.,  on  low  walls,  on  stone  bases  or 
in  concrete,  and  level  with  the  ground.  It  is  usually  put  up 
in  panels  and  fixed  in  the  stone  with  metal.  These  fences  are 
intended  to  be  thoroughly  protective,  and  should  therefore  be 
made  very  strong.  High  strong  stays  should  be  added  on  the 
inner  side  to  each  standard,  and  ornament  should  not  be  added 
at  the  expense  of  strength.  In  exposed  situations  the  orna- 
mental portions  are  sure  to  become  damaged.  Where  light 
ornament  is  needed  it  should  consist  of  wrought  iron,  and  in 
no  instance  of  cast.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  a  strong 
fence  should  be  by  noticing  the  one  opposite  the  Temple  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  in  Park 
Lane.  Examples  of  light  fencing  are  frequent  enough,  and  do 
not  need  description. 

As  to  walls,  they  are  not  very  desirable  features  in  landscape 
gardening,  but  they  may  be  necessary  in  some  situations,  as, 
for  example,  to  hide  very  objectionable  objects,  and  they 
should  in  all  oases  be  clothed  with  Ivy  or  other  climbing  plants  ; 
thus  treated,  they  are  much  improved  in  appearance.  Walls 
may  be  either  plain  or  ornamental,  and  should  harmonise  with 
surrounding  objects.  ' 

There  are  many  places,  also,  where  either  high  or  low  live 
fences  may  be  desirable,  such  as  Thujas,  Buonymus,  Box, 
Privets,  Qaicks,  &c.,  and  when  neatly  kept,  these  are  very 
ornamental.  All  fences  have  their  particular  uses,  but  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  some  are  far  more  suitable  for  public 
parks  than  others.  To  recapitulate,  we  want  durability  and 
usefulness,  combined  with  as  much  ornament  as  is  consistent 
with  the  surroundings.  One  word  with  respect  to  gates. 
Whether  at  the  entrances  or  within  the  park,  they  should 
always  be  made  with  due  regard  to  strength,  especially  as 
respects  locks  and  bolts.  As  a  rule,  this  is  very  much  ne- 
glected ;  and,  assuming  the  gates  to  be  well  and  strongly  made 
in  other  respects,  it  depends  entirely  upon  these  to  render  them 
perfect  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  When 
gates  are  very  heavy,  they  should  run  on  a  rail  to  prevent 
swaying.  Ohables  Denjsis. 

Southivarh  Parh. 


Rhododendron  ocoidentalia  and  Pickeringia  montana. — 

These  are  two  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  of  California, 
and  are  found  on  the  summits  of  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the 
bay  of  Monterey,  generally  among  other  shrubbery,  but  in  the  shade. 
The  Rhododendron  is  deciduous,  the  latter  evergreen ;  the  former 
bearing  large  masses  of  sweet-scented  white  flowers,  which  are  often 
shaded  with  yellow,  and  rarely  with  pink  j  growing  in  rather  dry 
ground,  it  sends  down  large  deep  roots,  which  supply  it  with 
abundant  moisture,  though  blooming  in  a  rainless  summer.     It  sends 


np  numerous  shoots  from  a  knotty  root  crown,  and  from  its  appear, 
anoe  would  seem  to  be  hard  to  transplant.  My  experience,  however, 
is  to  the  contrary  ;  for,  after  hacking  a  plant  to  pieces  with  an  axe, 
I  managed  to  get  a  few  stems,  each  with  a  piece  of  the  crown  and  a 
stray  rootlet,  and  after  being  carried  two  days  on  horseback,  they 
were  potted  in  old  cans ;  now,  a  year  afterwards,  they  have  filled 
their  cans  with  a  mass  of  fine  roots,  and  having  just  shed  their 
leaves,  show  a  fine  lot  of  buds  for  next  year.  The  Pickeringia 
blooms  similarly  to  Swainsona,  but  the  flowers  are  much  brighter 
and  the  racemes  longer.  I  believe  it  blooms  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  where  it  does  well  is  very  handsome,  often  growing  8  ft.  high  ; 
its  leaflets  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Cliauthus,  and  are 
glaucous-green  ;  the  stem  is  beset  with  thorns,  and  if  the  plant  would 
submit  to  trimming,  would  make  a  fine  hedge.  I  have  been  able  to 
find  but  three  seeds  (says  a  writer  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Monthly  ") 
in  several  years'  experience  with  the  plant,  though  as  its  immense 
truncate  roots  seem  to  sprout  freely  wherever  they  are  exposed,  I 
presume  it  might  be  propagated  by  the  root. 


A  LEAF  FOEK. 

The  fork  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  is  made  of  tough  Ash,  with 
ten  teeth,  3  ft.  long,  and  slightly  turned  up.  The  head  into  which 
the  buts  of  the  teeth  are  inserted  is  30  in.  long.  A  light  cross  bar  of 
tough  wood  is  fastened  to  the  teeth,  about  8  in.  from  the  head,  by 


means  of  copper  wire  and  a  screw  to  each  finger.  A  handle  is  pro. 
vided  and  fixed  in  its  proper  place,  being  flattened  somewhat  to  keep 
it  from  turning  in  the  hand.  The  handle  should  be  braced  by  two 
strong  wires.  With  such  a  fork  leaves  may  be  loaded  very  easily  and 
rapidly. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


lai'ix  Kiempferi.— la  this  species  hardy  ?  A  plant  I  had  last  year  perished 
though  in  a  good  dry  positLon.  Have  any  of  the  plants  of  it  distributed  formed 
good  specimens  near  London  ? — J.  B.  [This  may  be  said  to  be  hardy  under 
ordinary  circumstances;  although  it  often  loses  its  leading  shoots  through  grow- 
ing on  too  late  in  autumn.  It  is  of  very  slow  growth  when  young ;  even  when 
in  permanent  quarters,  and  in  favom-able  situations  it  makes  only  moderate 
progress.  There  are  no  large  specimens  of  it  in  this  country,  and  even  young 
fair-sized  plants  of  it  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  high  are  scarce.  A  warm,  dry,  sunny- 
site  should  be  selected  for  it  if  possible.— Gt.] 

Shrubs  for  the  Sea-shore. — I  live  on  the  west  coast  of  the  county 
of  Ayr,  and  my  experience  enables  me  to  state  that  I  would  plant,  next  to 
Sea  Buckthorn  and  Australian  Pines,  common  Hollies  ;  then  evergreen 
Oak,  Arbutus,  Noble  or  Sweet  Bay,  and  the  finer  evergreens.  Pines,  &c., 
all  of  which  will  live  and  thrive,  notwithstanding  the  salt  in  the  air,  if 
they  have  only  protection  from  the  wind.  The  evergreen  Oak  (on  a  dry 
soil)  grows  with  us  into  a  splendid  tree,  and  should  be  planted  more 
extensively  than  it  is  in  England.  The  Araucaria,  Taxus,  and  Cypress 
tribe  will  not  form  specimens  without  shelter  from  the  wind,  although 
20'  degrees  of  cold  do  no  harm  whatever. — D.  M.  J.,  in  "  Field." 

Arbutus  tomentoaa. — Two  plants  of  one  of  the  Arbutus  family — 
a  species  not  common  in  private  collections  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I 
know — are  now  in  good  bloom  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens.  Arbutus 
tomentosa,  or  the  hairy  Arbutus,  is  the  shrub  to  which  I  invite  attention 
as  well  worthy  of  addition  to  collections  of  ornamental  evergreens.  The 
first  description  which  I  read  of  it  is  in  the  volume  of  Curtis'  "  Botanical 
Magazine  "  for  the  year  1834,  where  a  coloured  plate  of  it  is  given,  t.  3320. 
There  we  are  told  that  the  plant  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  was  noticed  by  Mr.  D.  Douglas  growing  in  different  rocky 
places,  extending  from  San  Francisco  in  the  south  of  California  to  Pugets 
Sound  in  the  north.  It  first  flowered  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  December,  1833,  in  a  conservatory.  One  of  the 
plants  mentioned  above  as  now  in  bloom  at  Glasnevin  has  been  for  several 
years  against  a  wall  in  the  experimental  enclosure,  and  the  other  is  in  the 
.open  ground  in  the  bed  with  other  kinds  of  the  same  group  ;  and  both  are 
many  feet  high.  "The  shrub  has  copious  foliage  and  abundant  small 
bunches  of  white  flowers,  in  size  and  shape  like  those  of  many  well-known 
Heaths ;  and  it  seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  others  of  the  Arbutus  family 
familiar  to  us  in  Ireland.  Why  its  culture  has  been  so  much  neglected  in 
this  country  I  can  understand,  by  knowing  that  a  like  fate  has  befallen 
many  other  lovely  ornaments. — J.  Adaik,  in  "  Gardeners'  Record," 
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ANNUAL    ASTERS. 

(with    coloured    figures   01'    lASSELLED   VARIETIES  ) 
Drawn  by  P.  N.  FITCH. 

Seedsmen  offer  under  the  term  Victoria,  Pasony-flowered, 
Crown-flowered  or  Oooardeau,  Chrysanthemum,  Bouquet, 
Emperor,  Porcupine,  and  Quilled,  some  two  dozen  kinds  of 
these  Asters,  that  are  largely  increased  in  each  case  by  several 
diversities  of  colour,  so  that  a  complete  collection  of  all  the 
kinds  offered  by  any  one  Continental  grovrer  would  probably 
comprise  some  200  or  more  forms  or  hues  of  colour.  So  much 
variety  is  bewildering  rather  than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  select  the  best  kinds  at  a  guess,  or  to 
grow  all  in  a  circumscribed  space.  There  are  several  distinc- 
tive methods  by  which  the  Aster  may  be  classed,  such  as 
comparative  height,  habit,  character  of  flower,  suitability  for 
exhibition,  for  pot  culture,  or  for  bedding.  Tall  Asters  com- 
prise the  fine  Pasony-flowered,  the  tall  Chrysanthemum,  the 
Emperor,  the  tall  Victoria,  the  Quilled,  and  a  few  .others. 
Kinds  of  medium  height  are  found  in  the  dwarfer  forms  of  the 
Victoria,  the  Cocardeau,  the  Rose,  and  the  Porcupine ;  the 
dwarf  forms  comprise  the  short  Chrysanthemums,  the  dwarf 
Pyramidal,  and  specially  the  dwarf  Bouquet,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  for  pot  culture.  The  best  bedding 
kinds  are  found  in  the  medium-growing  Victorias,  the  Rose, 
and  the  dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  as  these  vary  from  9  in.  to 
12  in.  in  height,  and  form  good  bunches  of  blooms  on  each 
plant,  and  collectively  fine  masses  of  colour.  The  dwarf 
Bouquet  kinds,  whilst  specially  good  for  pot  culture,  are  also 
valuable  as  edgings  to  beds  of  taller  kinds.  For  pot  culture 
for  exhibition  the  best  are  the  medium-growing  Victorias,  as 
these,  if  of  a  good  strain,  possess  unequalled  quality,  and  pre- 
sent handsome  and  even  heads  of  bloom.  The  distinctive  forms, 
as  found  in  these  flowers,  are  those  in  request  for  exhibition 
purposes,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  schedules  to  invite  exhibits 
under  the  heads  of  Incurved,  Reflexed,  and  Quilled  flowers, 
or  in  some  cases  it  is  expressed  as  flat-petalled  and  quilled, 
and  in  others  as  French  aud  German,  the  French  including  the 
flat-petalled  kinds  and  the  German  the  Quilled.  These  latter 
distinctions  are,  however,  too  arbitrary,  and  are  giving  place  to 
those  previously  named  being  more  easily  comprehended.  The 
best  examples  of  the  incurved  flowers  are  found  in  what  is 
popularly  known  as  Trufiaut's  Pajony-flowered  Asters,  formerly 
esteemed  a  grand  exhibition  strain,  but  which  has  given  way, 
to  some  extent,  to  the  more  even  and  massive  Victoria.  An 
incurved  flower  shows  all  the  tips  of  the  petals  converging 
inwards,  as  is  seen  in  a  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  more  soUd 
and  rotund  the  form  of  the  flower,  the  better  its  prospect 
oa  an  exhibition  stand.  All  of  these  have  flat  petals,  and, 
as  a  rule,  have  broader  petals  than  any  other  kinds  have. 
Examples  of  these  are  seen  in  the  two  flowers  on  the 
left  in  the  accompanying  illustration ;  not  flowers  drawn  to 
order,  or  painted  as  florists  think  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they 
really  are,  truthful  to  Nature,  and  showing  no  attempt  to 
improve  upon  it.  The  grand  bloom  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate  is  a  true  type  of  the  Reflexed  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
Tasselled  flower.  This  is  further  an  exact  type  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  Victoria  Aster,  which,  regarded  as  a  show  kind, 
or  for  general  decorative  purposes,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all 
Asters,  and  one  that  will  give  to  all  who  grow  it  entire  satis- 
faction. The  two  Asters  depicted  lo  the  right  are  very  good 
representations  of  the  Giant  Emperor  kinds,  which  are,  to  some 
extent,  intermediate  between  the  Pa30uy-flowered  and  the  Vic- 
toria, as  some  of  the  blooms  are  partially  incurved.  Other 
Reflexed  kinds  are  the  Chrysanthemum  and  the  Rose.  Good 
exhibition  blooms  of  these  kinds  should  have  full  centres,  size, 
bright  and  varied  colours,  and  a  compact,  dense  body  of  evenly- 
laid  petals.  Where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  twenty-four 
varieties  of  flat-petalled  Asters  are  scheduled,  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  find  all  the  twenty -four  kinds  exactly 
as  typified  in  the  centre  flower.  Variety  is  essential,  and  this 
can  only  be  had  by  the  introduction  of  some  flowers  of  the 
incurved  form.  This,  however,  serves  farther  to  show  in  striking 
contrast  the  relative  beauties  of  the  distinct  forms  of  flowers. 
The  most  complete  examples  of  solidity  and  perfection  of  form 


are  found  in  the  Quilled  varieties,  as  these  would  appear  to  be 
made  rather  than  grown.  Though  not  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  flat-petalled  kinds,  they  present  a  mass  of  quilled 
petals  most  evenly  set,  and  in  outline  almost  semicircular.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  such  perfection  of  evenness 
could  only  be  obtained  by  artificial  means.  It  is,  however,  but 
the  result  of  that  constant  care  in  seed  selection  which  is 
ever  the  aim  of  the  grower,  who  prides  himself  in  putting 
before  the  public  things  that  are  of  the  finest  kind,  and  of  the 
most  meritorious  quality.  The  Cocardeau,  or  Crown-flowered, 
Asters  ai'e  partly  flat-petalled  and  partly  quilled,  the  outer 
margin  of  the  petals  being  of  a  dark  red  or  blue,  and  the  centre 
disc  of  pure  white.  These  are  grown  more  for  their  novelty 
than  as  presenting  special  decorative  features.  This  bi-coloured 
form  is,  however,  also  found  in  some  of  the  finest  show-quilled 
kinds,  rendering  them  both  valuable  and  attractive.  The 
charming  Bouquet  Asters  are  also  of  a  semi-quilled  character, 
the  petals  being  stiff  and  closely  set.  The  blooms  are  of 
medium  size  and  very  compact,  and  most  acceptable  for  nose- 
gays. For  this  latter  purpose,  however,  those  who  grow  the 
Victoria  forms  will  find  that  the  later  blooms  that  start  out 
from  the  main  stems  are  admirable,  the  clear  bright  hues  and 
excellent  forms  being  exceedingly  effective  however  employed. 
Asters  usually  bloom  through  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  are  therefore  most  fittingly  described  as  autumn 
flowers.  The  date  of  blooming  can  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy Ije  secured  by  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  which  should 
range  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  as  may  be 
desirable.  Classed  as  a  tender  annual,  although  in  reality 
fairly  hardy  in  the  autumn,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seeds 
under  glass,  and  if  a  gentle  warmth  can  be  given  to  assist  the 
germination  of  such  as  may  be  imperfectly  matured  or  are 
rather  aged,  so  much  the  better.  Sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  shal- 
low boxes,  in  fine  sandy  soil,  in  any  frame  or  cool  house,  at  any 
time  in  the  month  of  April,  good  seed  should  germinate  freely  ; 
and  it  is  most  necessary,  to  ensure  a  robust  blooming  plant,  that 
the  young  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  frame  or  other 
sheltered  place  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  that  the  plants 
may  get  strong  and  stout  before  being  placed  in  their  bloom- 
ing quarters.  Asters  like  rich  soil;  they  are,  in  fact,  like  the 
Balsam,  gross  feeders,  and  prefer  both  manure  and  moisture.  A 
rich  soil  induces  robust  leafage  and  rapid  root  action,  and  when 
so  excited,  the  flower-stalk  is  not  so  soon  developed.  If  properly 
treated,  the  Aster  should  always  be  well  established  in  its 
positions  before  the  upward  direction  of  the  stem  of  the  plant 
is  developed.  Asters  make  fine  bedding  masses,  and  admirably 
succeed  some  of  the  late  spring-flowering  plants  that  bloom 
freely  until  midsummer.  When  too  late  for  ordinary  bedding 
plants  a  good  body  of  Asters  removed  with  balls  of  soil  from 
the  bed  where  flrst  pricked  into  and  well  soaked  with  water 
soon  makes  a  fine  mass  of  colour,  and  such  a  brilliant  and 
varied  display  of  bloom  is  produced  as  scarcely  any  other  bedding 
plant  can  give.  Although  it  is  a  common  rule  to  write  of  some 
kinds  as  best  adapted  for  pot  culture,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a 
good  plan  to  give  to  any  pot  culture,  as  the  Aster  lifts  even 
when  in  full  bloom  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  annual. 
Given  the  size  of  pot  to  be  filled,  and  three  or  six  plants  may 
be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  with  small  balls  of  soil  and 
be  packed  in  as  close  as  possible  together  in  the  pot,  the  soil 
fixed  firmly  around  them;  let  the  plants  stand  for  a  short 
time  in  a  shady  place,  and  nob  a  bloom  will  hang  its  head  or  a 
plant  fiag,  and  once  established  these  will  continue  fresh  and 
beautiful  for  several  weeks.  Six  good  plants  with  some  five  or 
six  expanded  flowers  on  each,  packed  into  a  10-in.  pot,  form 
grand  bunches  for  the  verandah  or  corridor,  or,  indeed,  for  any 
situation  where  not  too  much  exposed  to  heat  or  wind ;  whilst 
from  nine  to  twelve  plants  of  the  beautiful  Bouquet  Aster  may 
be  planted  thickly  in  pans  or  vases.  These  latter,  grown  in 
any  fashion,  are  so  very  neat  and  effective  that  no  garden 
should  be  without  them  in  the  late  summer  months.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  Aster  for  exhibition  purposes  renders  more  than 
average  care  and  attention  necessary.  The  soil  should  be 
deeply  and  heavily  manured,  the  plants  strong,  robust,  and  free 
from  all  aphis  or  other  insects,  water  freely  during  the  hot 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  especially  at  the  blooming 
time  if  drought  prevails.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in 
lines  at  suflScient  width  apart  to  enable  the  required  attention 
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in  the  shape  of  wateriag,  mulching,  tying  up  to  sticks,  thin- 
ning, shading,  &e.,  to  be  given.  Bach  stem  should  have  its 
separate  support,  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the 
blooms  from  damaging  each  other.  The  centre  bloom  should 
at  all  times  be  removed,  as  this  is  invariably  coarse,  and  a 
strong  plant  not  allowed  to  carry  more  than  five  flowers  ;  four 
perhaps  would  be  better.  A  week  before  the  blooms  are  required 
for  show  temporary  shades  made  of  card,  linen,  or  similar  mate- 
rial, should  be  placed  over  the  blooms,  as  the  desired  purity  and 
freshness  of  oolpur  depends  much  upon  the  exclusion  of  the 
sun's  rays  or  heavy  rains  for  several  days  before  the  time  of 
cutting.  Asters  may  be  set  up  on  green  painted,  sloping  boxes 
in  lines  of  three  or  four  deep,  as  may  be  desired.  Neat, 
circular  pieces  of  white  paper — sometimes  these  have  orna- 
mental edgings— should  be  used  to  back  up  each  bloom,  as 
these  undoubtedly  lend  a  certain  air  of  elegance  and  refine- 
ment to  the  group  of  flowers.  Exhibition  blooms  should  shovv 
good  size,  fine  form,  full  centres,  solidity  of  petals,  and  variety 
of  colour.  The  saving  of  good  seed  by  home  growers  is  not  a 
matter  of  difiiculty ;  indeed,  it  is  not  that  Continental  growers 
excel  us  in  quality  but  in  quantity,  as  it  is  too  frequently 
the  case  that  we  get  heavy  rains  just  about  the  blooming  time. 
As  the  massive  double  flowers  absorb  much  moisture,  it  is  difii- 
cnlt  during  dull  weather  to  expel  this  until  too  late  to  save  the 
flower  from  rot  or  decay.  Seed  that  will  reproduce  blooms  of 
the  finest  quality  may  be  saved  here,  and,  indeed,  is  saved,  as 
all  our  finest  Quilled  Asters  are  the  products  of  home-saved 
seed.  Experience  has  shown  that,  because  of  the  lesser  quan- 
tity of  petal  with  which  the  Quilled  Aster  is  loaded,  the  seed 
is  much  more  freely  produced  by  them  than  with  the  Victorias 
or  other  fine  flat-petalled  strains.  The  blooms  should  be 
thinned,  and  seed  saved  from  the  best  flowers  only,  and  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  seeds  are  showing  signs  of  ripeness  ;  then 
laid  out  to  fully  dry  on  sheets  of  paper.  They  may  soon  be 
cleaned  out,  and  the  seed  extracted  and  stored.  Asters,  as  a 
rule,  sport  but  little,  this  element  being  most  found  in  the 
bicoloured  flowers.  A.  D. 

[The  blooms  from  which  the  annexed  plate  was  prepared 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son,  of  Cheltenham.] 


The  Patent  Perpetual  Mouse-trap.— Allow  me  to  direct 
Mr.  Fish's  attention  (see  p.  278),  as  well  as  that  of  other  readers  of 
The  Gakden,  to  this  excellent  mouae-trap.  The  bait,  which  may  be 
a  Pea  or  Bean,  a  bit  of  meat,  or,  what  is  possibly  best  of  all,  a  bit  of 
toasted  cheese,  is  temptingly  fixed  to  a  peg  in  full  view ;  this  is  ap- 
proached by  a  kind  of  bridge  or  inclined  plane,  balanced  at  the 
centre,  and  as  the  mouse  passes  over  it  it  tips  up  and  encloses  him. 
This  circumstance  naturally  somewhat  alarms  him,  and  he  feels 
indisposed  to  partake  of  the  bait  for  which  he  has  risked  so  much, 
and  at  the  same  time  finds  that  he  cannot  possibly  retrace  his  steps ; 
but  he  perceives  an  aperture  to  the  left,  and  through  this  he  quickly 
passes  and  finds  himself  in  a  somewhat  commodious  compartment, 
from  which,  however,  unfortunately  for  him,  there  are  no  means  of 
exit  whatever.  In  passing  into  this  compartcaent,  too,  ic  is  so 
arranged  that  he  must  necessarily  tip  up  the  inclined  plane  or  bridge, 
and  the  trap  is  again  set  and  the  bait  exposed  to  the  view  of  his 
friends  outside,  who,  envying  him  on  account  of  his  supposed  good 
fortune,  are  by  no  means  slow  to  follow  him,  and  one  after  another 
find  themselves  Immured  in  the  same  dismal  chamber,  from  which 
only  death  will  set  them  free.  To  make  matters  even  worse  for  them 
cannibalism  appears  to  flourish  among  their  manifold  vices,  and,  like 
the  historical  oats  of  Kilkenny,  only  the  tails  of  some  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  the  morning  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  sad  fate.  Alive  and 
dead,  I  have  taken  out  as  many  as  six  at  a  time. — P.  Grievs,  Culford, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Herb  is  a  specimen  from  a  volume  j  ust  published  by  Hulme  ;  — 

And  to  himself  he  drew  a  Bramble  spray, 
And  in  its  study  passed  aome  hours  away ; 
Its  setose  stem  and  teruate  leaves,  the  leaflets  cuspidate. 
The  prickles  small,  and  fohage  so  evenly  serrate. 
All  seemed  to  point  it  out  to  be  the  Rubus  glandulosus. 
And  not,  as  he  at  first  had  thought,  the  Rubus  fruticosus. 
The  author  is  very  pleased  with  them,  and  considers  they  combine 
"the  poetic  element  with  the  strictest  analysis  of  the   professed 
botanist." 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

CContinued  from  p.  Sii.) 
The  Function  or  the  Root. — The  function  or  oSice  of  the 
root  in  the  economy  of  plant  life  is  to  absorb  the  elements 
which,  after  undergoing  certain  chemical  changes,  form  the 
nutrient  matter  required  for  building  up  the  plant ;  and  as  nearly 
all  the  food  of  plants  is  taken  up  through  the  roots,  it  follows 
that  the  elements  necessary  must  be  within  their  reach.  This 
is. more  fully  explained  in  the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  feed- 
ing of  plants.  Roots  also  serve  to  attach  or  fix  plants  in  the 
medium  whence  they  draw  their  nourishment.  Some  few 
aquatic  flowering  plants  are  not  fixed ;  amongst  them  our  native 
Duckweeds  (Lemna)  and  the  tropical  Water-weed  (Pistia 
stratiotes).  But  these  plants  are  almost  confined  to  stagnant 
water,  and  therefore  they  move  only  with  the  wind.  Some- 
times the  root  acts  not  only  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  but  it 
also  serves  as  a  storehouse  for  the  assimilated  food  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  This  may  be  seen  in  many  biennial  plants,  such 
as  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Parsley,  each  of  which  forms  a  large 
tap-root  during  the  first  season,  in  which  is  stored  a  quantity 
of  nutrient  matter.  Early  in  the  following  season  the  plant 
throws  up  its  flowering  stem,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
accumulated  food  in  the  root.  The  tuberous  roots  of  our 
native  Orchids  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  liquid  nutrient 
is  absorbed  through  minute  superficial  cellular  outgrowths, 
termed  root-hairs,  and  not  mainly  through  the  spongy  tissue 
of  the  root-cap,  as  was  formerly  supposed. 

Rootless  Plants. — -There  are  few  really  rootless  plants,  but 
Aldrovanda  vesiculosa,  an  aquatic  plant  belonging  to  the 
Sundew  family,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  roots.  The  leaves  are  furnished  with  little  bladders, 
which  serve  to  float  the  plant,  and  also,  it  has  been  asserted,  to 
entrap  insects,  which  are  dissolved  and  absorbed  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  plant.  This  assertion  cannot  be  received  as  a  proven 
fact.  Among  our  native  plants  the  Utricularias,  or  Bladder- 
worts,  are  rootless;  and  Bpipogum  and  Corallorhiza,  two 
rare  Orchids,  have  no  true  roots,  though  they  are  replaced  by 
fleshy  excrescences.  The  rare  and  minute  Duckweed  (Lemna 
arrhiza)isalso  rootless, and Psilotum  triquetrum,aLycopodiace- 
ous  epiphyte,  is  in  the  same  condition.  In  these  oases  absorp- 
tion of  the  nutriment  musb  necessarily  take  place  through 
some  other  part  of  the  plant. 

Boot-stocka. 

Definition. — We  bave  seen  that  it  is  impossible  always  to 
separate  stem  formations  from  root  formations,  because  we 
frequently  have  to  speak  of  a  combination  of  stem  and  root. 
Root-stock  being  a  term  used  by  gardeners,  and  also  by  many 
botanists  in  botanical  descriptions,  it  will  here  be  employed 
generically,  and  tubers,  bulbs,  rhizomes,  &c.,  as  so  many 
species  of  root-stock.  The  term  is  also  applicable  to  the  peren- 
nial part  of  all  herbaceous  plants,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  not 
only  of  roots,  but  also  of  the  crowns  or  buds  from  which  the 
stem  or  leaves  spring.  Root-stocks  differ  widely  in  their  nature, 
both  when  in  active  growth  and  when  dormant  in  winter ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  root-stock  when  growing  and  when  not  grow- 
ing. It  may  consist  of  roots  and  crowns,  the  latter  being 
reduced  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  just  sufficient  to  hold  the  roots 
together,  as  in  the  Dahlia  (fig.  103),  or  of  stem  alone,  as  the 
tuber  of  a  Potato  (fig.  93),  or  of  roots  and  stem  more  equally 
developed,  as  in  the  rhizome  of  Solomon's  Seal  (fig.  116).  The 
above-ground  stems  of  all  root-stocks  produce  flowers  only 
one  season,  and  then  die  down,  to  be  renewed  the  succeeding 
season.  Their  vegetative  period  is  brief,  as  in  many  bulbous 
plants,  or  it  may  extend  over  two-thirds  of  the  year,  as  in  the 
underground  Artichoke.  The  root-stock  usually  makes  fresh 
roots,  too,  as  well  as  stems,  the  previous  ones  being  perennial 
or  dying  away  annually.  Further  than  this,  the  whole  of  the 
underground  root-stock,  whatever  its  nature,  is  gradually  re- 
newed and  replaced  by  new  growths,  the  old  parts  decaying 
and  disappearing  ;  so  that  no  herbaceous  plants  are  permanent 
in  the  sense  that  woody  plants  are,  though  they  may  be  peren- 
nial. The  principal  forms  of  root-stock  desirable  to  distinguish 
in  practice  are  separately  described,  beginning  with  those  in 
which  the  root  portion  predominates,  and  proceeding  through 
the  various  modifications  until  we  reach  those  which  are  mainly 
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stem  formations  and  partly  above  ground,  forming  the  connect- 
ing link  between  root-stocks  and  true  stems.  What  may  be 
termed  the  ordinary  root-stock  consists  of  crowns  (buds)  and 
fibrous,  fleshy  roots,  and  it  extends  itself  by  lateral  shoots, 
which  make  a  short  horizontal  growth,  forming  independent 
roots,  and  then  grows  erect.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  die 
down  almost  to  the  roots,  leaving  the  axillary  buds  of  one  or 
more  of  the  lowermost  leaves,  and  from  these  buds  the  ensuing 
year's  growth  proceeds. 

Biennial  Tap-eoots.— The  root-stocks  of  such  herbaceous 
biennial  plants  as  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  &c.,  have  a  tap-root  of 
considerable  dimensions,  surmounted  the  first  season  by  a 
crown  of  leaves  only,  or  occasionally  it  may  throw  up  a  flower- 
ing stetn  the  first  year,  but  in  the  ordinary  way  a  large  quantity 
of  food  is  stored  up  in  the  tap-root  the  first  season,  after  which 
the  leaves  die ;  and  the  following  spring  a  new  tuft  of  leaves 
appears,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower-stem  rises,  and 
numerous  fibrils  are  emitted  from  all  parts  of  the  tap-root.  As 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity  the  substance  of  the  root  is 
exhausted,  and  it  finally  perishes.  The  root-stock  of  the 
Turnip  and  some  varieties  of  Mangel  Wurzel  is  partly  above 
ground,  differing  only  in  this  from  the  Carrot,  &c.,  though  some 
writers  regard  it  as  a  tuberised  stem. 

TuBEECLES. —  Tubercle  is  the  name  often  applied  to  the 
tuberised  branches  of  tuberous  roots  like  those  of  the  Dahlia, 
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tubensed  roots.  (Dioscorea),    sliowiDfr    the 

tuberised  branches   (tuber- 
cles) of  the  root. 

many  of  the  terrestrial  Orchids,  &c.,  to  distinguish  them  from 
true  tubers ;  and  perhaps  no  better  term  can  be  devised  The 
club-shaped  tubercles  of  the  Dahlia  (fig.  103)  are  the  most 
familiar  of  this  kind  of  root-stock.  New  ones  are  formed  each 
season,  and  the  contents  of  the  previous  year's  tubercles  more 
or  less  used  up  m  the  spring  growth  of  the  stems,  the  remainder 
decaying.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  all  the  roots  become  tuberised  ■ 
and  fabrous  rootlets  proceed  from  the  base  and  other  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  tubercles.  The  roots-  of  some  species  of 
inlrlt'  .  °u  ^^  ^""^^y'  ^""^  '^ot  at  all  tuberised.  In  the  Tarn  ( fig. 
104)  the  tubercles  are  exceedingly  long,  often  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and 


the  fibrils  are  scattered,  not  principally  collected  at  their  lower 
extremities.  The  root-stocks  of  our  native  species  of  Ophrys 
and  Orchis  have  two,  variously  shaped,  tuberised  roots.  In 
some  species  they  are  lobed  and  somewhat  hand-shaped,  and 
are  termed  palmate,  and  in  others  they  are  spherical.  These 
tubercles  are  of  annual  duration ;  and  when  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  the  one  from  which  the  flower-spike  proceeds  has  already 
begun  to  shrivel,  whilst  the  other  is  plump  and  smooth.  This 
is  the  new  tubercle  from  which  the  next  year's  flower-spike  will 
rise.  It  is  an  offset  growth  with  a  bud  at  its  apex  which  grows 
out  the  season  following  that  during  which  it  is  produced,  and 
in  due  course  it  gives  birth  itself  to  a  new  tubercle.  When 
growth  commences  in  spring  a  number  of  slender  roots  are 
formed  at  the  junction  of  the  bud  and  tubercle.  Tuberous  roots 
are  not  uncommon  both  among  dicotyledons  and  monocotyle- 
dons, but  they  are  always  easily  distinguished  from  tubers.  The 
root-stocks  of  Pig-nuts  (Conopodium  denudatum  and  Oarum 
Bulbocastanum)  have  only  one  tubercle. 

CoEMs  OR  Solid  Bulbs.— A  corm  is  a  solid  expansion  of  the 
base  of  the  stem,  enclosed  in  a  tunic  or  coat,  differing  so  much 
as  to  afi^ord  characters  for  distinguishing  species  or  groups  of 
species.  The  Crocus  (figs.  105  &  106)  and  the  Gladiolus  bulbs  are 
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rig.  108,— Vertical  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  a  Crocus  plant, 
showing  ihe  roots  attached  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  corm,  which  is 
connected  with  the  present  corm, 
and  on  the  latter  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves  the  new  corm  is  in 
i  of  development. 


Fip:.  105.— Corm  of  Crocus,  with 
several  corms  in  course  of 
formation  on  the  top,  and  a 
tuft  of  roots  at  the  base. 


of  this  nature.  The  corm  is  of  annual  duration  and  throws  up 
one  or  more  tufts  of  leaves  ;  and  as  many  new  corms  are  pro- 
duced on  the  top  of  the  old  corm  of  a  Crocus  as  there  are  tufts 
of  leaves  (see  fig.  105).  In  fig.  106  we  have  a  section  of  a.  corm 
bearing  only  one  tuft  of  leaves.  At  the  base  is  a  cluster  of 
roots  issuing  from  the  remaius  of  the  old  corm  ;  above  this  the 
present  year's  corm,  bearing  the  leaves  and  the  beginning  of 
next  year's  flowering  corm.  The  renewal  or  reproduction  of 
the  corm  of  Gladiolus  is  similar,  so  that  each  successive  corm 
is  formed  on  the  remains  of  the  old  one,  and  is  nearer  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  corm  of  Colchicum  is  different ;  it 
throws  up  a  tuft  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  after  these  have 
decayed  in  autumn  the  fiowers  appear.  In  this  case  the 
renewal  bud  is  lateral,  near  the  base,  and  the  leaves  form  the 
beginning  of  the  new  corm.  Occasionally  buds  appear  on 
other  parts  of  a  corm.  Though  the  corm  in  itself  is  essentially 
annual  and  flowers  only  once,  it  is  not  monocarpic  (once-flower- 
ing) in  the  sense  that  Groundsel  and  Agave  are,  because  each 
successive  new  corm  is  a  continuation  or  ramification  of  the 
same  axis.  It  differs  from  a  rhizome  in  its  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal  growth,  and  in  dying  oS  earlier  at  its  older  end, 
and  from  a  tubercle  in  the  new  part  being  formed  at  the  base 
of  the  flower-spike. 

Bulbs. — A  variety  of  very  differently  constructed  root-stocks 
are  popularly  known  as  bulbs.  They  are  stem  formations,  and 
are  usually  produced  underground,  sometimes  near  the  surface 
and  sometimes  at  a  depth  of  several  inches ;  but  some  are 
partly  above  ground,  or  almost  wholly  above  ground,  as  the 
Onion.  Like  corms,  some  bulbs  are  annual  and  flower  only 
once,  but  the  old  bulb  is  replaced  b_y  a  new  one  formed  on  the 
same  axis,  and  therefore  the  axis  is  polycarpic  (flowers  more 
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than  ouce).     On  the  other  hand,  some  bulbs  themselves   are 
of  perennial  duration. 

TusiCATED  Bdlbs.— The  Hyacinth  bulb  (fig.  107  to  109)  is 
a  perennial  bulb  consisting  of  the  concentric  sheathing  bases 
of  the  leaves,  attached  to  a  short  discoid  stem  or  axis,  at  the 
base  of  which  fresh  roots  are  annually  produced.  It  is  enclosed 
in  membranous  coats,  hence  this  kind  of  bulb  is  called  a  tuni- 
catedbulb.  The  flower-spike  is  not  quite  central,  as  in  the  Onion, 
which  only  flowers  once,  but  proceeds  from  the  axil  of  one  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  Hyacinth  the  leaves  appear  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flowers,  but  in  some  other  polycarpio  bulbs,  as 
Amaryllis,  the  leaves  are  often  produced  at  a  different  season 
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Fig.  107.— Tunicated  or  coated  bulb  of       Pig,  108.  —  Vertical    section 

Hyacinth,  with  a  Dew  bulblet  near  Hyacinth  bulb,  showing  the  dis- 

the  base.  coid  Btem,  from  the  lower  part  of 

which  the  roots  proceed,  and  from 
the  upper  part  the  closely  sheath- 
ing bases  of  the  leaves. 

from  the  flowers.  This  kind  of  bulb  reproduces  itself  from 
little  buds,  which  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  some  of  the 
concentric  scales  or  leaf-bases  close  to  the  axis.  These  buds 
are  similar  in  appearance  and  structure  to  the  parent  bulb, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  as  new  leaves  are  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  bulb,  and  the  outer  ones  decay  and  the  bulblet  grows, 
it  is  pushed  outside  (as  seen  in  fig.  107).  Finally  it  becomes 
detached,  and  commences  an  independent  existence.  An  Onion 
bulb  does  not  difier  materially  in  structure  and  reproduction 
from  the  Hyacinth,  but  it  is  monocarpio  (flowers  only  once), 
and  the  flower-stem  is  terminal  from  the  centre  of  the  bulb. 
It  flowers  the  second  season,  and  in  flowering  the  substance  of 


the  bulb  is  absorbed.  The  Tulip  bulb  is  tunicated  and  of 
annual  duration,  and  the  scales  or  plates  are  closely  applied  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  bulb  is  almost  solid.  Like  the  Hya- 
cinth bulb,  the  Tulip  has  roots  only  from  the  base,  but  the 
flower-stem  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
When  this  dies  down,  the  flowering  bulb  for  the  next  season 
may  be  found  on  one  side  of  its  base,  and  within  the  same 
tunics,  and  also  the  rudiment  of  the  second  year's  bulb. 
These  bulbs  flower  the  third  season.  In  some  species  the 
accessory  bulbs  thrown  out  from  the  bases  of  t.he  old  ones  are 
sessile,  whilst  in  others  they  are  borne  on  short  branches. 

W.  B.  Hemslet. 


Venus'  Looking-glass.— This,   the  Campanula  Speculum  of  old  authors, 
has  been  produced  with  double  flowers.     It  is  said  to  come  true  from  seed. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Camellias  will  now  be  making  their  growth,  and  must  be  well  supplied 
with  water  at  the  roots  and  also  syringed  overhead  freely.  Many  do  not 
succeed  well  with  these  plants,  which  get  into  a  yellow  unhealthy  condi- 
tion, in  which  state  they  make  little  growth  and  few  flowers,  and,  where 
such  is  the  case,  although  they  will  bear  a  deal  of  bad  treatment  without 
dying  outright,  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  bring  them  round. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  this  state  of  things  is  often  attributable  CO 
their  receiving  an  insufficiency  of  water,  especially  whilst  making  their 
growth.  At  no  season,  however,  will  the  Camellia  bear  getting  too  dry, 
the  large  amount  of  leaf  surface  which  the  plant  possesses  causing  the 
moisture  to  evaporate  with  great  rapidity.  Moisture  must  be  supplied 
through  the  roots,  which,  if  in  too  dry  a  condition,  faU  to  perform  the 
work  required  of  them.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pot  Camellias  at  the  pre- 
sent season,  unless  they  are  suffering  seriously  for  want  of  root-room. 
Moving  them  now  is  sure  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  their  flowering. 
If  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  interference  with 
the  roots.  In  potting,  whether  the  soil  used  be  loam  or  peat,  add  as  much 
sand  as  will  keep  it  from  getting  sour,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  to  ram 
the  new  soil  so  as  to  make  it  as  close  as  the  existing  ball  of  the  plant, 
otherwise  the  water  afterwards  given  will  escape  through  the  new  soil. 
Whilst  making  growth  shade  is  indispensable.  Attend  carefully  to  plants  . 
that  are  intended  for  summer  flowering.  Large  Fuchsias  should  be  sup- 
plied with  a  stout  central  stake  to  support  them,  and  the  shoots  should  be 
stopped,  so  far  as  is  required,  to  furnish  the  plants  and  give  them  when  in 
flower  a  dense  well-furnished  appearance.  If  in  small  pots  the  applica- 
tion of  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  week  will  assist  them,  but  for  these 
plants  it  must  not  be  overstroug,  or  it  may  have  the  effect  of  causing  both 
the  advancing  flowers  and  leaves  to  fall  off.  Young  Fuchsias  that  have 
been  struck  during  the  autumn  and  winter  should  be  moved  into  their 
flowering  pots.  These  plants  will  succeed  the  larger  ones  in  blooming. 
Petunias  should  be  kept  stopped  so  as  to  make  them  bushy.  These  are 
useful  for  summer  flowering,  as  they  bloom  for  a  length  of  time  after 
flowers  are  scarce.  Azaleas  now  in  flower  will  require  shading  from  the 
sun ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  Cinerarias,  Amaryllids,  Acacias,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Hoteias,  Deutzias,  and  other  similar  plants.  If  aphides  make 
their  appearance,  fumigate  at  once.  Amongst  a  general  collection  of 
plants  this  requires  constant  attention.  Slight  and  frequent  fumigations 
are  much  the  best,  but  if  two  or  three  gallons  of  Tobacco  water  be  kept 
at  hand  in  a  vessel,  so  that  any  small  plants  that  are  affected  can  be  dipped, 
and  larger  ones  syringed,  a  considerable  saving  of  both  labour  and 
material  in  fumigation  will  be  effected,  and  the  disagreeable  smell  of  the 
Tobacco  be  avoided.  Where  means  exist  for  forcing  flowers  in  winter 
provision  should  at  once  be  made  to  have  the  necessary  plants  coming  on 
for  the  purpose.  Epacrises,  Acacia  Drummondi,  Cyclamens,  Genistas, 
Abutilons,  Bouvardias,  Epiphyllums,  Correas,  Myrtles,  Monochjeturas, 
and  the  sweet  scented  Daphne  indica,  if  encouraged  to  make  their 
growth  early  in  the  summer,  and  their  wood  is  well  ripened  in  the 
autumn,  can,  with  little  heat,  be  brought  into  flower  through  the  winter. 
If  mildew  happens  to  exist  on  the  ripe  wood  of  last  year,  it  will  most 
likely  attack  the  young  growth  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  move. 
This  applies  to  such  plants  as  Boronia  pinnata,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum, 
and  Leschenaultia  biloba.  If  such  should  occur  dust  with  sulphur  at 
once.  Azaleas  that  have  been  much  affected  with  thrips  last  summer 
would  be  much  benefited  by  a  good  washing  with  Tobacco  water  now,  as 
the  eggs  that  were  deposited  in  autumn  will  soon  come  to  life  under 
increased  temperature.  To  such  stove  plants  as  are  in  active  growth  give 
water  freely  both  at  root  and  overhead,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist 
by  frequent  sprinklings  on  all  available  surfaces.  A  little  shade,  when 
necessary,  prevents  scorching.  Air  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  and 
the  house  should  be  shut  up  early.  Pot  a  few  Gesneras,  Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,  and  Caladiums,  and  place  them  in  heat  to  succeed  those  pre- 
viously started. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Insects  are  liable  to  make  their  appearance  in  Vineries  as  the 
hot  weather  advances,  for  heat  and  fresh  air  seem  to  favour  their  develop- 
ment as  well  as  that  of  the  Vine.  Red  spider  is  frequently  a  very 
troublesome  pest,  and  when  once  established  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate. 
If  it  appears  on  the  Vines  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth  it  is  certain 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  before  the  wood  and  fruit  are  matured,  and  it 
is  best  to  use  every  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  if  possible,  from  gaining  any 
footing  at  all.  A  sweet,  hnmid  atmosphere,  and  a  consistent  state  of 
damp  at  the  roots,  assists  greatly  in  keeping  it  down.  Indications  of  its 
presence  are  shown  by  the  leaves  on  the  lower  side  becoming  somewhat 
dingy  or  brown.  It  requires  careful  examination  to  see  them  where  only 
a  few  exist.  As  their  number  increases  delicate  webs  are  run  from  vein 
to  vein  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  they  are  then  more  easily  seen. 
Thrips  is  another  miniature  Vine  pest,  capable  of  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  evil.  It  is  larger  in  body  than  the  spider,  but  somewhat  long 
and  very  slender.  The  young  are  white,  and  the  old  black,  in  colour,  and 
they  fly  from  one  place  to  another.  Their  favourite  resorts  are  the  points 
of  young  fresh-growing  shoots  ;  they  eat  small  holes  in  the  tender  leaves, 
and  some  parts  become  almost  transparent  where  they  have  been  at  work. 
The  growth  of  the  part  which  they  attack  is  generally  arrested,  and  this 
assumes  an  unhealthy  appearance.  Syringing  is  of  some  use,  but  to 
exterminate  them  the  house  in  which  they  are  must  be  fumigated  with 
'Tobacco  smoke  for  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession ;  the  house  should 
be  filled  until  the  smoke  is  so  dense  that  tie  hand  cannot  be  seen  at  a 
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distance  of  2  ft.  from  the  eyes.  A  washing  with  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine  should  be  given  to  the  leaves  after  the  fumigation  is  discontinued. 
Mealy  bug,  when  established,  is  one  of  the  worst  insects  to  clean  from 
Vines.  Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  towards  its  destruction  while  the 
Vines  are  in  leaf.  A  look-out  should  be  kept  for  it  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  the  Vine  marked,  wherever  it  is  seen,  for  cleansing  when 
the  Vines  are  pruned  and  dressed.  These  remarks  apply  to  young  Vines 
in  pots  as  well  as  old-established  fruiting  ones ;  none  of  them  are  exempt 
from  their  intrusions,  but  are  all  generally  liable  to  their  ravages. 
Phylloxera  vastatrix  might  be  mentioned  in  addition  to  these  enemies  ; 
but  the  comprehensive  descriptions  of  it  already  given  in  Teie  Garden 
render  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  it  unnecessary. 

Pines.— Whilst  insects  infest  the  wood  and  leaves  of  many  plants,  the 
Pme  IS  all  but  vermin  proof.  When  care  is  taken  not  to  place  any  other 
plant  near  them  years  may  elapse  before  a  single  insect  is  seen  upon  one 
of  them.  Stove  plants  are  sometimes  set  about  spare  corners  in  the 
Pinery,  and  in  such  cases  bug  and  scale  are  not  slow  to  change  their 
quarters.  It  is  very  difficult  to  remove  the  bug  from  amongst  the  foliage, 
especially  if  it  finds  its  way  down  about  the  base  of  the  leaves.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  distroy  a  few  plants  to  get  rid  of  it,  if  the  others  are  clean, 
rather  than  keep  all  and  have  the  whole  infested.  Small  suckers  may  be 
washed  with  a  brush  and  soap  and  water,  when  they  are  taken  from  the 
plant  and  before  they  are  transferred  to  their  sucker-pots.  Brown  scale 
is  an  enemy  common  to  many  Pines.  Its  presence  appears  to  do  little  or 
no  harm,  and  is  more  inclined  to  attack  itself  at  the  apex  than  further 
down  the  leaves.  It  may  be  brushed  off ;  and,  if  the  plant  bo  dipped 
into  water  heated  to  130^  the  scale  will  not  survive.  The  white  scale  is 
more  destructive  than  the  other,  and  is  considered  the  worst  pest  which 
affects  the  Pine.  It  eats  the  leaves,  and  has  a  very  enervating  influence 
on  the  plant.  It  multiplies  fast,  and  spreads  to  every  nook  and  corner  to 
which  it  can  get  the  slighest  access  in  a  very  (short  time.  The  remedy 
recommended  for  the  brown  scale  will  do  much  towards  keeping 
the  white  kind  in  check.  Where  this  fails  it  is  donbttal  if  the  house  will 
be  perfectly  clean  until  an  entirely  new  stock  is  introduced. 

Peaches.— AVhere  Peaches  have  stoned  the  houses  may  be  kept 
warmer  and  the  moisture  increased  so  as  to  push  on  the  second  swelling 
of  the  fruit ;  this  is  the  period  when  lost  time  can  safely  be  made  up  by 
extra  forcing  if  ripe  fruit  is  wanted  by  an  early  date,  the  trees  should 
be  gently  syringed  early  in  the  morning  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  With  the  sun  early  on  the  glass  ventilation  must  be  seen  to  in 
good  time,  or  the  heat  will  be  too  strong  at  the  apex  of  the  house  and  will 
damage  the  foliage.  A  good  watering  may  now  be  given  with  guano 
water  or  other  liquid  manure,  or  the  manure  may  be  spread  on  the  border 
and  washed  in  by  watering,  which  must  be  done  thoroughly,  as  the  want 
of  sufficient  moisture  will  cause  the  fruit  to  look  pinchedj  and  finally  to 
drop  off;  it  will  also  sometimes  cause  the  fruit  to  gum  at  the  second 
swelling,  disfiguring  it,  and  tot;illy  spoiling  its  appearance  for  dessert.  In 
houses  where  the  stoning  process  is  in  progress  a  steady  equable  tempera- 
ture must  be  maintained,  with  plenty  of  air.  No  attempt  at  pushing  the 
trees  at  this  period  must  be  indulged  in,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
number  of  fruits  is  not  in  excess  of  the  capabilities  of  the  trees  to  mature 
them  thoroughly.  Trees  that  are  overtaxed  this  year  may  show  it  the 
next  season  by  refusing  to  yield  o  crop.  Early  York  is  still  one  of  our 
best  early  Peaches  ;  Royal  George  and  Noblesse,  in  the  same  house,  are 
equally  good,  though  later.  Attention  may  be  given  to  pinching  and 
training  in  the  young  wood  in  early  houses,  overcrowding  being  avoided. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rigidly  particular  in  tying  in  early ;  the 
growth  may  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  for  a  time  while  the  fruit  is 
swelling,  but  it  should  be  tied  down  before  the  ripening  period,  so  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  ripening  fruit  may  not  be  obstructed.  No  more 
spray  should  be  allowed  to  grow  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  un- 
heated  houses  the  syringe  may  now  be  freely  used  during  all  fine  after- 
noons. Disbuddmg  will  also  require  attention,  and  if  small  colonies  of 
black  aphides  should  make  their  appearance  in  places,  and  it  is  not  thought 
worth  the  expenditure  of  Tobacco  to  thoroughly  smoke  the  houses,  a  few 
puffs  of  Pooley's  Tobacco  powder  will  be  found  effectual  for  a  time ;  it 
should  be  apphed  after  the  trees  have  been  syringed.  Although  it  is  not 
so  effectual  a  remedy  for  fly  as  fumigation,  it  is  the  safer  one  while  the 
young  foliage  and  fruit  is  still  tender.  The  set  of  fruit  in  cool  houses 
have  been  remarkably  rapid  this  season,  the  first  anthers  which  burst 
being  sufficient  in  each  flower  to  fertilise  the  future  fruit,  the  rest  of  the 
anthers  withering  immediately  and  not  bursting  at  all.  This  we  attribute 
to  the  very  favourable  weather.  Proceed  to  thin  the  young  fruit  in  good 
time,  and  do  not  waste  the  energies  of  the  trees  upon  a  mass  of  useless 
fruit  grown  to  the  size  of  Peas  before  they  are  thinned  out. 

Melons.— We  do  not  wait  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  to  set  on  the  earliest 
Melon  plants,  but  are  content  with  two  or  three  on  each  to  begin  with, 
and  when  these  have  half  swelled,  more  will  set  in  abundance.  It  wili 
be  necessary  to  impregnate  by  hand  the  blossoms  in  the  earliest  house 
choosing  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  ventilation  is  active,  though  the 
process  may  be  equally  effective  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  even  when 
the  house  is  saturated  with  steam,  provided  the  flowers  are  not  actually 
wet  with  water.  See  that  there  be  no  lack  of  moisture  at  the  root 
especially  when  fruit  is  swelhng,  as  dryness  will  be  the  sure  forerunner  of 
red  spider,  and  of  badly-swelled  and  badly-flavoured  fruit.  Do  not 
unnecessarily  wet  the  necks  of  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  soil-  a 
pot  split  mto  two  halves,  which  are  inverted  and  placed  round  the  stem 
ot  the  plant,  so  that  it  comes  through  the  hole  of  the  pot,  will  be  found 
a  good  safeguara  agamst  wet  from  the  syringe  or  heavy  watering.  A 
succession  should  now  be  planted,  and  more  plants  raised  from  seed  to 
fell  up  pits  byand-by  when  bedding  plants  have  been  removed. 


Flower  Oarden. 

Bedding  Plants. — Such  subtropical  plants  as  Cannas,  Solanums, 
Wigandias,  Chamsspeuce,  and  Humea  elegans  should  be  well  attended 
to  i  these  are  free-growing  subjects,  and,  if  allowed  to  become  pot-bound, 
some  time  must  elapse  before  they  move  freely  after  being  planted  out. 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  variegated  Arabis,  Golden  Thyme,  and  similar  plants 
may  with  advantage  be  at  once  planted  out  in  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy,  if  the  beds  are  at  liberty  ;  this  will  be  so  much  done  when  the 
time  for  a  general  planting  out  arrives,  and  the  plants  will  thus  be  getting 
gradually  established,  and  be  rendered  sooner  effective.  Where  sub- 
tropical plants  are  grown,  two  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  for  standing 
side  by  side,  and  forming  an  effective  contrast,  are  Acacia  lophantha  and 
Ficus  elastica.  These  should  be  largely  employed,  for,  even  if  the  season 
should  happen  to  be  unfavourable  for  this  class  of  plants,  these  two  never 
have  the  forlorn  appearance  that  some  subjects  have.  Nor  should  the  old 
Kicinus  communis  (Castor-oil  plant)  be  lost  sight  of  ;  it  is  a  plant  which 
looks  well  in  any  situation  where  it  is  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  action 
of  wind. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to  push 
forward  the  transplanting  of  these  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Operate 
first  on  those  that  are  most  advanced  ;  Hollies,  Yews,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Coniferas  that  make  their  growth  later,  may  be  left  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  as  the  season  is  not  an  early  one,  and  some  shrubs  are  backward. 
The  longer  HoUies  are  left,  provided  they  are  transplanted  before  growth 
actually  commences,  the  more  certain  they  are  to  succeed.  The  thing  is 
to  catch  them  just  as  they  are  on  the  move,  and  before  the  wood  buds 
burst,  as  then  they  form  roots  very  rapidly,  through  the  impulse  given  by 
the  growth  of  young  wood  and  leaves.  In  removing  valuable  plants,  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  watched,  and,  if  possible,  dull,  damp 
weather  chosen  for  the  operation.  This  is  the  more  necessary  if  the 
plants  have  to  be  carried  any  distance,  as  a  dry  state  of  the  atmosphere 
would  cause  them  to  flag,  and  the  tender  roots  would  be  liable  to  injury  if 
allowed  to  get  at  all  dry.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that 
the  plants  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  removal  from  place  to  pla.cc.  When  there  are  large 
numbers  to  transplant,  the  men  engaged  at  the  work  may  with  advantage 
be  divided  into  two  gangs,  the  one  in  digging  and  preparing  the  holes, 
planting,  watering,  &c.,  while  the  others  are  engaged  in  lifting  and  for- 
warding the  plants.  In  this  way  the  work  can  be  carried  on  rapidly,  and 
large  numbers  may  soon  be  disposed  of.  Before  filling  in  see  that  the 
soil  is  well  washed  among  the  roots,  and  allow  all  to  settle  for  a  night  or 
so  before  finally  tilling  up  with  dry  soil.  This  will  prevent  the  moisture 
from  escaping,  and  keep  the  roots  in  a  ranch  more  favourable  condition 
than  if  they  had  been  entirely  covered  in  before  watering.  Indeed,  this  is 
a  bad  practice,  as  the  soil  is  sure  to  crack  open,  and  let  in  large  volumes  of 
dry  air  that  soon  absorbs  all  the  water  that  may  have  been  given  at  the 
time  of  planting.  To  prevent  this,  and  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  generally 
uniform  state,  they  should  receive  a  good  mulching  of  half  rotten  litter. 
The  importance  of  this  to  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  be  over- 
rated ;  and  we  would  urge  on  all  engaged  in  planting  not  by  any  means  to 
neglect  this  very  necessary  precaution  if  they  are  desirous  of  ensuring 
success. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  have  started  actively  into  growth  ;  the  hoa 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  at  work  amongst  them,  as  nothing  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  to  vegetables  than  a  clean  and  frequently- stirred  surface. 
Make  a  general  sowing  of  Cauliflower,  and  prick  off  into  a  warm  corner 
or  border  those  sown  last  month,  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  handle  ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  cold  or  wet  weather  occurring,  hand-lights,  frame  sashes, 
or  hoops  and  mats  may  be  employed  for  their  protection.  The  main  crop 
of  Beet  may  now  be  sown ;  but  in  warm  counties,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  will  be  soon  enough.  It  likes  an  open  situation  and  trenched 
ground  that  thas  been  manured  for  the  previous  crop.  Thin  Parsnips 
when  they  appear,  but  not  finely  ;  some  growers  prefer  sowing  early  in 
this  month,  but  even  about  London  Parnsips  are  sown  at  the  same  time 
as  the  spring  Onions,  for  they  take  a  long  time  to  germinate  and  they 
are  not  liable  to  run.  Where  Chicory  is  held  in  estimation  as  a  salad  plant 
a  little  of  the  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  rows,  12  in.  or  14  in.  apart  j 
drop  a  few  seeds  at  intervals  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows,  and,  when  up, 
thin  the  plants  out  to  one  in  each  place.  By  thus  giving  them  room  enough 
the  roots  acquire  double  the  strength  which  they  attain  when  grown 
thickly  ;  one  good  plant  produced  in  that  way  will  furnishas  many  leaves 
fit  for  use  as  three  small  ones.  All  the  attention  required  afterwards 
through  the  summer  is  to  keep  the  hoe  going  sufficiently  to  destroy  weeds 
as  they  make  their  appearance.  Of  Chervil  a  little  should  now  be  sown 
thinly  on  well-prepared  soil,  and  covered  lightly.  Eampion,  Salsify,  and 
Scorzonera  may  all  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  in  rows,  14  in. 
apart,  putting  the  seed  in  thinly,  and  still  further  thinning  the  plants  if 
too  close  when  up.  Through  the  summer  keep  the  surface  well  stirred 
with  the  hoe.  For  mere  appearance  sake,  to  make  the  ground  smooth, 
the  rake  is  often  used  immediately  after  the  hoe ;  but  amongst  culinary 
vegetables  this  need  never  be  done,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  remove  weeds 
that  have  got  much  larger  than  they  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
before  the  hoe  was  used.  Ground  raked  smoothly  when  wet  becomes 
hard  and  baked,  and,  when  dry  weather  sets  in,  loses  moistureby  evapora- 
tion much  faster  than  that  which  is  loose  and  open  for  1  in.  or  2  in. 
deep,  a  condition  that  also  best  befits  it  for  absorbing  the  falling  rains. 
By  frequent  surface  stirrings,  too,  the  crops  get  the  full  benefit  of  any 
manure  that  may  have  been  applied,  instead  of  helping  to  support,  as  it 
often  does,  a  vigorous  weed  growth. 
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Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
April  22.— Sowing  G.  F.  Wilson,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Suttous' 
Giant  Emerald  Marrow  Peaa:  al3o  Carters'  Mammoth  and  Long  Pod 
Beana.  Pricking  off  Asters,  Poppies,  Stocks,  and  Violas.  Potting  off 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and  Heliotropes.  Clearing  off  the  stumpa  of  green 
Curled  Kale  and  other  Greens.  Manuring  the  ground  and  getting  it  dug 
up  for  other  crops. 

April  23. — Sowing  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower ;  also  Veitch's 
Autumn  Self-protecting  and  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli.  Patting  in 
cuttings  of  Alternantheras  and  Coleus.  Potting  on  Melon  plants,  Capsi- 
cama,  and  Tomatoes.  Removing  bedding  plants  from  pits  to  convenient 
places  to  harden.  Thinning  Carrota  and  Radishes  on  early  borders. 
Renovating  linings  round  frames.  Taking  the  guards  off  Peas  somewhat 
advanced  and  putting  them  over  newly-sown  ones. 

April  24. — Sowing  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  French  Marigolds, 
Celosia  japouica,  and  Cockscombs.  Planting  out  Golden  Feather  Pyre- 
thrum  into  rough  frames.  Looking  over  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding 
plants,  and  stopping  them  where  required.  Thinning  out  Lettuce  plants 
and  planting  out  the  produce  of  an  earlier  sowing.  Watering  all  the 
Potatoes  and  Carrots  in  frames  that  require  it.  Getting  out  trenches  for 
early  Celery  and  hoeing  amongst  growing  crops. 

April  25. — Sowing  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  Melons.  Potting  off  Alter- 
nantheras, Coleus,  and  Mesembryanthemums.  Looking  over  all  Straw- 
berries  that  are 
well  set,  and 
picking  off  all 
■weak  blossoms 
and  deformed 
fruit.  Earthing 
up  Potatoes  in 
frames.  Thin- 
ning out  Tur- 
nips and  hoeing 
amongst  them. 
Looking  over 
Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees 
on  walls  and 
washing  them 
with  Quassia- 
chip  water  to 
kill  green  fly. 
Sticking  Peas 
and  earthing 
them  up  a  little. 

April  26  — 
Potting  off  a 
collection  of 
Gourds,  Sweet 
Basil,  and  Mar- 
joram. Prick- 
ing off  Snow's 
Winter  White 
and  Veitch's 
Autumn  Self- 
proteoting 
Broccoli ;  also 
Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower  into 
frames.  Giving 
all  Rose  trees 
that  are  infested 
with  green  fly  a 


bank  crowned  with  scanty  evergreen  Oaks,  the  more  distant 
hillsides,  planted  with  Vines  and  Olives,  basking  in  the  fierce 
heat,  which  to  them  is  so  grateful.  To  have  such  a  picture  to 
gaze  upon  some  cold,  dark,  winter's  day  is  indeed  a  treat,  and 
helps  us  to  remember  that  "  behind  the  cloud  the  sun  is 
shining."  Mons.  Auguin  may  be  complimented  on  so  faithful 
a  rendering  of  that  which  in  England,  at  least,  is  welcomed  as 
a  prize  without  alloy — a  summer's  day  in  June. 

E.  H.  W. 
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with      Quassia- 
chip  water.    Earthing  up  Beans  in  pots.    Looking  over  Cucumbers  and 
Melons,  picking  off  all  false  blossoms,  and  stopping  them  where  required; 
also  fumigating  them  in  order  to  kill  green  fly. 

April  27. — Potting  on  ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 
Looking  over  Vineries  and  tying  down  shoots  and  thinning  the  Grapes 
where  required ;  also  tying  in  all  young  shoots  in  early  Peach  houses  and 
Fig  houses.  Mowing  and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds  and  rolling 
down  all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it.  Forking  amongst  early  Potatoes 
and  turning  over  manure  for  Celery.  Thinning  out  Spinach  and  tying  up 
Lettuces.  W.  G.  P. 

Dorset. 


A   FINE    DAT   IN   JUNE. 

By  T.  A.  AUGUIN. 
A  GLANCE  at  this  pretty  print  convinces  one  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  title.  What  a  blaze  of  sunshine  !  how  everything 
seems  to  swim  in  the  burning  heat !  while  scarcely  the  faintest 
cloud  hangs  near  to  veil  the  sun's  intense  rays.  Irresistibly 
the  mind  recurs  to  the  blinding  glare  and  clear  heat  expe- 
rienced in  the  south  of  France  in  the  month  of  June,  and  re- 
calls, perhaps,  many  such  a  scene  where  the  river,  shrunken 
to  half  its  winter  size,  slowly  winds  along  under  some  rocky 


LOW  WINTER  TEMPERATURES  FOR  CUCUMBERS. 
The  growth  of  Cucumbers  is  now  an  established  commercial 
enterprise  of  considerable  magnitude ;  therefore,  any  change 
that  will  reduce  the  fuel  bill,  without  deterioration  in  point  of 
produce,  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  market  gardener  and 
private  grower.  To  the  latter  a  few  shillings  more  or  less  is 
comparatively  unimportant  when  there  is  any  object  at  stake, 

but     to     the 

former  every 

j       shilling  tells 

^  I  when     a  c- 

•    ,  j      counts   come 

to  be  balanced 
up.  There- 
fore, if  a  re- 
duced torn- 
peratureboth 
at  top  and 
bottom  an- 
swers as  well 
or  better  than 
a  high  one,  a 
point  of  some 
importance  is 
gained.  Omib- 
t  i  n  g  cases 
that  might  be 
termed  ex- 
ceptional, for 
which  no 
hard  and  fast 
line  can  be 
laid  down,the 
cultivation  of 
the  Cucum- 
ber might 
with  advan- 
tage be  work- 
ed on  a  dif- 
ferent princi- 
ple from  that 
which     is 

generally  adopted,  but,  in  order  to  avoid  misconception,  it 
would  be  well  to  remember  that  experience,  recommended  in 
general  terms,  is  not  always  applicable  to  circumstances  of  a 
purely  individual  character. 

If  Cucumbers  are  to  be  grown  for  a  particular  purpose,  it  is 
best  to  set  about  the  matter  by  timely  forethought  than  to 
have  recourse  to  mechanical  pressure.  For  example,  the 
month  of  August  is  a  good  time  to  make  provision  for  an 
autumn  supply,  September  for  mid-winter,  and  a  planting  in 
October  will  yield  a  supply  for  the  following  March.  In  the 
case  of  private  growers,  two  plantings  might  be  made,  viz  , 
one  early  in  September  for  winter,  and  another  in  October  for 
the  following  spring.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  means  at 
command.  The  autumn-grown  plants  should  be  kept  quite 
hardy  by  giving  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  using  little  fire-heat 
until  absolutely  necessary.  The  trellis  should  be  completely 
covered,  and  the  plants  in  vigorous  health,  with  abundance  of 
Cucumbers  in  various  stages  of  growth  by  the  end  of  October ; 
and  the  bottom-heat  would  be  best  regulated  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  governs  the  top.  A  confined,  burning, 
dry  bottom-heat  is  as  bad  for  the  roots  as  the  same  conditions 
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would  be  for  the  portions  above  ground.  A  neighbour,  who  is 
an  extensive  grower  for  market,  has  pulled  away  the  brick  wall  in 
front  of  the  bottom-heat  pipes  in  all  his  his  houses,  thus  allowing  a 
free  circulation  of  heat  equal  alike  at  top  and  bottom.  Where 
the  pulling  away  of  the  wall  would  be  an  eyesore,  "  traps,"  if  not 
already  there,  might  be  put  into  the  wall,  that  might  be  opened 
to  allow  the  heat  free  circulation.  The  night  temperature 
should  range  at  from  60°  to  70°,  just  giving  sufficient  warmth 
to  keep  the  plants  moving  and  the  Cucumbers  swelling  slowly, 
and  in  case  of  boisterous  weather,  when  heat  radiates  rapidly, 
the  temperature  may  safely  be  permitted  to  fall  to  55°,  say  at 
sis  in  the  morning.  A  high  dry  temperature  harbours  red 
spider,  and  a  high  moist  one  is  the  forerunner  of  blotched 
leaves  and  deformed  fruit.  Plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture 
should  be  given  only  when  circumstances  are  favourable,  thus 
retaining,  if  possible,  the  hardy  character  induced  by  the  condi- 
tions recommended  for  autumn  culture.  A  good  command  of 
heating  surface  is,  however,  always  desirable.  The  soil  in 
which  Cucumbers  succeed  best,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  is 
a  rich  loam  that  has  been  stacked  up  for  at  least  six  months 
with  alternate  layers  of  cow  manure ;  the  latter,  of  course,  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  loam.  Add  to  this  a  liberal 
mixture  of  horse  manure  and  rough  leaf-mould;  the  two 
latter  encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  while  the  stronger 
elements  feed  them.  In  order  to  secure  a  good  supply  of 
Cucumbers  in  March  there  is  no  plan  equal  to  planting  a  house 
in  October,  and  in  winter  barely  keeping  them  moving  till  the 
turn  of  the  year.  The  night  temperature  will  be  high  enough 
at  00°,  say  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  it  may  safely  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  60°  at  six  in  the  morning.  With  the  turn  of  the 
year  heat  and  moisture  may  be  increased,  and  on  every 
favourable  day  advantage  should  be  taken  of  every  ray 
of  sunshine  to  raise  the  temperature  to  85°,  having  the 
atmosphere  at  saturation  point  at  the  same  time ;  a  speedy 
return  will  thus  be  effected.  It  is  considered  sharp  work  in 
our  climate  to  cut  fruit  from  seedling  plants  raised  in  spring  by 
the  first  or  second  week  in  April.  The  seeds  are  sown  from 
Christmas  onwards,  but  there  is  little  gained  by  making  a  start 
before  the  1st  of  January.  The  plants  from  which  we  are 
cutting  fruit  just  now  (April  6)  were  planted  early  in 
September  last,  and  supplied  Cucumbers  all  through  the  winter. 
The  night  temperature  seldom  exceeded  60°,  and  was  often  as 
low  as  55°,  and  even  60°,  at  six  in  the  morning.  Eight  or  ten 
weeks  ago  one-half  of  the  plants  were  cut  in  close  to  the  main 
stem,  as  they  seemed  to  be  distressed.  In  a  week  or  so  they 
showed  signs  of  activity,  and  were  then  hurried  along  with  heat 
and  moisture.  They  are  now  as  green  as  Leeks  and  fruiting  in 
bunches  at  every  joint,  while  plants  raised  from  seed  last 
January  are  barely  showing  fruit.  Not  only  do  I  think  we 
waste  heat  unnecessarily  in  winter,  but  I  also  think  plants 
that  are  in  vigorous  health  are  impaired,  and  in  some  cases 
ruined  by  it.  A  high  temperature  for  Cucumbers  between 
November  and  February  is  not  required,  because  in  reality  all 
that  is  requisite  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  motion.  Keal  progress 
must  take  place  either  before  November  or  after  January ;  there- 
fore by  means  of  forethought  much  heat  may  be  avoided,  making 
allowances  for  individual  circumstances.  W.  Hinds. 


THE  EEENCH  MUSHROOM  TRADE. 
TnE  epicure  who  enjoys  so  much  a  croiite  aux  champig- 
nons does  not  dream  of  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been 
gone  through  in  order  to  gratify  his  tastes.  There  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  from  250  to  300  Mushroom  growers, 
who  live  underground  at  a  depth  of  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.  below 
the  surface.  This  subterranean  world  is  reached  by  shafts 
furnished  with  upright  ladders,  up  and  down  which  the  labourers 
are  constantly  passing.  It  is  also  down  these  shafts  that 
the  manure  for  the  beds  is  thrown,  and  when  spent  it  is  sent  up 
again  in  buckets  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley.  In  some  of 
the  galleries  the  labourers  can  work  upright,  but  there  are 
others  which  ai-e  barely  4  ft.  high.  In  these  latter  the  labourer 
is  obliged  to  to  work  half  doubled  or  on  his  knees,  pushing  his 
wheelbarrow  full  of  soil  or  manure  before  him  in  the  same 
posture.  He  also  has  to  look  after  the  beds  and  gather  the 
Mushrooms  lamp  in  hand,  and  work  his  way  cleverly  along  the 
narrow  paths  between  the  beds,  many  of  which  are  barely  8  in. 


or  10  in.  in  width,  without  once  straightening  himself.  When 
the  beds  are  made,  trimmed,  and  "  soiled,"  the  watering  has 
to  be  regularly  performed,  no  easy  task  when  it  is  remembered 
that  every  drop  of  water  has  to  be  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  from  above,  and  then  carried  by  hand  along  the  galleries 
often  to  the  distance  of  600  ft.  or  900  ft.  The  life  of 
the  Mushroom  grower  is  really  a  hard  one,  and  the  Mush- 
room eater,  while  swallowing  his  dainty  productions,  rarely 
gives  him  sufficient  credit  for  his  efforts.  It  is 
not  all  profit  either  for  his  employer.  First  of  all,  he 
has  to  pay  a  heavy  rent  for  his  quarry,  from  £6  to  £24  per 
month,  according  to  its  size.  The  cost  of  the  manure 
and  its  transport  form  a  large  item  of  expenditure,  and  his 
crops  very  often  fail  through  one  or  other  of  the  causes 
detailed  above.  Luckily  for  him,  the  Parisian  epicure  is 
excessively  fond  of  Mushrooms,  so  that,  profiting  by  this  amiable 
weakness,  the  Mushroom  grower  often  manages  to  bring  up  and 
educate  a  large  family,  and  yet  be  able  to  lay  something  by  for 
old  age.  We  know  one  Mushroom  grower  who  owns  property 
in  Paris,  but  all  his  brethren  are  not  so  fortunate.  The  daily 
production  of  Mushrooms  in  and  around  Paris  may  be  reckoned 
at  25,000  kilogrammes  (about  25  tons),  which  at  1  fr.  per  kilo- 
gramme gives  25,000  fr.  or  £1000  per  day,  or  close  upon 
£100,000  per  annum.  The  whole  produce  goes  to  the  market, 
to  the  preserved  vegetable  manufacturers,  or  to  the  pro- 
vinces. Formerly  Mushrooms  were  sold  in  the  markets  in 
sieves  or  small  flat  baskets.  M.  Bourget,  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Petite-Truanderie,  agent  and  manufacturer  of  preserved  pro- 
visions, was  the  first  to  introduce  the  system  of  selling  them 
by  weight.  His  firm  uses  over200,000 kilogrammes, i.e., 200tons, 
of  Mushrooms  per  annum,  either  for  preserving  or  for  sending 
into  the  country.  His  country  orders  for  fresh  Mushrooms 
often  reach  as  much  as  half  a  ton  per  day.  Growers  make 
special  arrangements  with  preserved  vegetable  manufacturers 
at  a  price  all  round  of  from  120  fr.  to  126  fr.  per  100  kilo- 
grammes, i'.e.,  from  about  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  cwt.,  the  con- 
tracts being  for  six  months  or  a  year.  In  the  markets 
they  are  sold  by  auction  as  they  arrive.  Mushrooms  are  sent 
into  the  provinces  in  baskets  holding  from  15  kilos,  to  20  kilos. 
They  are  carefully  packed  in  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  breaking  or  chafing.  The  baskets  are  carried  in  special 
vans,  which  travel  the  whole  distance,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
to  disturb  the  baskets  during  the  journey.  A  few  figures  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Mushroom-growing  trade 
of  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  M.  Gerard,  a  grower  at 
Houilles  and  the  quarries  near  St.  Denis,  employs  nineteen 
horses  and  fifty  labourers.  His  daily  expenses  amount  to  500 
fr.  (£20).  He  has  8000  metres  (4  miles  160  yards'  run)  of 
Mushroom  beds  in  his  different  quarries.  M.  Renaudot,  of 
Mery-sur-Oise,occupies  the  most  important  Mushroom  quarries 
of  this  district.  He  receives  from  Paris  a  vanful  of  manure 
every  day,  or  about  390,000  kilogrammes  (300  tons)  per  month. 
He  has  3500  metres  (a  little  over  two  miles  run)  of  beds,  and 
sends  18,000  kilogrammes  (18  tons)  of  Mushrooms  to  the  Paris 
markets  every  month.  We  may  also  mention  M.  Poussart, 
at  Gouvieux,  in  Picardy,  who  employs  ten  horses  and  thirty 
workmen ;  M..  Monin,  at  Les  Moulineaux,  ten  horses  and  ten 
workmen  ;  M.  Brique,  Paris,  two  horses  and  eight  workmen  ; 
M.  Moutin,  Paris,  ten  horses  and  thirty  workmen ;  M.  Victor 
Grillet,  at  Vitry,  has  two  horses  and  six  workmen.  He  has  12,800 
metres  (about  6  miles'  run)  of  beds  in  his  three  quarries.  MM. 
Gardien,  at  Vendome;  Busse,  atSaumur;  Baloche,  at  Caen ; 
Dupuis,  at  Lille,  produced  large  quantities  for  the  supply  of 
their  own  districts.  In  order  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  details 
of  the  daily  sales,  the  larger  Mushroom  growers  make  con- 
tracts for  six  months  or  a  year  with  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
markets.  The  agent  engages  to  take  the  whole  crop  at  from 
100  fr.  to  126  fr.  per  100  kilogrammes  (£2  to  £2  10s.  per 
hundredweight)  according  to  the  season,  for  the  price  of  Mush- 
rooms falls  sensibly  when  the  new  year's  vegetables  begin  to 
arrive  in  the  market.  The  Mushroom  grower,  on  his  side, 
guarantees  a  certain  minimum  of  production,  and  binds  him- 
self not  to  sell  to  other  agents.  There  are  in  Paris  fifty  agents 
who  have  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  and  who  supply  the 
greengrocers'  shops  and  restaurants,  the  stalls  in  the  markets, 
the  manufacturers  of  preserved  vegetables,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  provinces.  M.  Lachaume. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  PARSNIP. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  edible  plants  grown  for  their 
nnderground  roota  alone,  snch  as  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Salsify,  &o.,  do 
best  in  a  deep,  loose,  not  over  rich,  or  at  least  not  recently  manured, 
soil.  If  manure  be  used  at  all  for  these  crops,  it  should  either  be 
buried  deeply,  or  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  Jwill  easily  blend  and 
mix  with  the  soil.  I  have  never  found  any  disadvantage  to  arise 
from  the  moderate  nse  of  artificial  manures,  or  soot,  lime,  salt,  or 
any  other  substance  of  a  similar  nature,  whose  tendency  it  is  to 
become  quickly  absorbed  and  distributed  in  the  land  ;  always,  of 
course,  supposing  the  land  required  snch  aids,  and  that  is  a  question 
which  must  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  Parsnips  in  garden 
culture  are  a  good  sncoessional  crop  to  autumn  Cauliflowers  or 
Broccoli,  or,  indeed,  any  crop  that  can  be  cleared  off  before  Christmas 
to  give  time  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  the  land.  This  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  for  root  crops.  A  soil  that  has 
been  deeply  worked  and  freely  exposed  to  the  fertilising  and  enriching 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  is  immeasurably  superior  for  all  root 
crops  to  ground  that  has  lain  dormant  and  sealed  up  through  the 
winter ;  JDut  it  should  not  be  worked  when  the  surface  is  wet,  as 
land,  especially  if  of  an  adhesive  nature,  if  trampled  when  wet  takes 
a  long  time  to  recover  its  natural  tone,  such  as  the  roots  of  plants 
delight  to  spread  in.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March — according  to  season  and  locality — is  the  most  suitable 
time  to  sow  Parsnips,  selecting  a  time  when  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
order ;  for  to  put  seeds  of  this  kind  into  the  land  in  wet  weather  is 
Dsually  the  prelude  to  an  indifferent  crop.  Sow  in  Brills  1  in.  deep 
and  15  in.  apart,  and  thin  out  the  young  plants  to  from  6  in.  to  9  in. 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  more  space  the  plants  are  given,  the  larger 
the  roots  will  grow ;  but  large  roots,  except  for  some  special  purpose, 
are  not  always  the  best  for  the  table ;  nor  will  they  in  all  oases  give 
the  best  result  in  bulk  of  crop  according  to  the  area  of  land  occupied. 
The  most  useful  crop  is  composed  of  regular,  medium. sized  roots, 
and  these  are  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  thinning  moderately.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  to  break  up  the  crust ;  and  in  a  few  days 
draw  a  small.bladed  hoe  through  the  drills,  leaving  the  plants  in 
small  patches  6  in.  or  so  apart.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  they 
may  be  singled,  drawing  out  all  weak  plants.  This  is  a  better  plan 
than  singling  out  at  the  same  time  the  hoeing  is  done,  as  removing 
at  one  operation  all  the  shelter  which  near  association  with  each 
other  has  given  them  sometimes  checks  and  retards  those  that  remain, 
especially  if  the  wetther  be  cold.  Frequent  stirrings  of  the  surface 
soil  until  it  is  covered  with  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  exceed- 
ingly beneficial,  and  cannot  be  overdone.  The  frost  in  our  climate 
is  not  severe  enough  to  injure  Parsnips,  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  leave  them  in  the  ground  till  after  Christmas ;  but  they  keep  equally 
well  if  taken  up  in  November  and  pitted  as  Carrots,  Beets,  &o., 
commonly  are;  and  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  getting  the  laud 
prepared  for  the  next  crop  in  good  time.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is, 
but  Parsnips  have  never  received  the  attention  they  deserve,  either 
as  a  garden  or  field  crop.  They  are  very  nutritious — more  so,  I  think, 
than  either  Carrots  or  Turnips ;  they  certainly  occupy  the  land  rather 
longer  than  the  latter,  but  that  is  scarcely  a  disadvantage,  and  could 
easily  be  managed  in  arranging  the  rotations.  I  certainly  think  they 
would  pay  the  small  occupier  who  kept  cows,  for  stock  of  all  kinds 
(including  poultry)  eat  them  readily ;  and  they  do  not,  when  given 
to  milch  cows,  impart  that  disagreeable  taste  to  the  butter  that 
Turnips  do.  They  are  much  less  subject  to  insects  or  diseases  than 
most  other  crops,  and  seldom  or  never  fail  in  producing  a  good  crop 
on  well.prepared  land.  Four  pounds  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
acre ;  and,  if  labour  were  scarce  and  dear,  by  having  the  drills  a  few 
inches  further  apart,  most  of  the  surface  stirring  and  cleaning  of  the 
crop  could  be  done  with  the  horse  hoe ;  and  in  field  culture  they  fit 
in  well,  in  place  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots,  for  a  change.  H. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  DUTCH  AND 
AEGENTEUIL  ASPARAGUS. 
AoooKDiNG  to  M.  Lebeuf,  a  large  number  of  persons  do  not  yet 
understand  the  difference  between  the  Argenteuil  Asparagus  and  the 
most  celebrated  kinds  grown  in  other  localities,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Dutch  variety.  The  following  comparative  calculations  will 
enable  us  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  than  before.  The 
trials  were  on  thirty  fine  stools  of  each  variety,  all  of  them  being  of 
the  same  age  (seven  years),  and  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  of  culture.  In  the  case  of  the  Early 
Argenteuil  variety,  the  first  gathering  was  made  on  April  3,  and  the 
total  crop  produced  by  a  stool  in  42  days  consisted  of  29  heads, 
weighing  3  lb.  6  oz.  The  value  of  this  quantity  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  the  Paris  market  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  half 


a  bundle,  the  whole  bundle  generally  weighing  from  6  lb.  10  oz.  to 
over  7  lb.,  but  of  the  29  heads  there  were  10  small  ones,  11  of 
medium  size,  and  8  large  ones,  which  would  fetch  about  23.  5d.  in 
the  market,  or  say  Is.  3d.  for  the  value  of  the  half  bundle,  but  as 
the  latter  do  not  fetch  so  high  a  price  as  the  former,  this  sum  must 
be  reduced  to  about  lOd. 

Dutch  Aspaeagus. — In  the  case  of  the  Dutch  Asparagus,  the  first 
gathering  was  made  on  April  20,  and  the  total  crop  produced  by  a 
single  stool  in  42  days  consisted  of  24  heads,  weighing  only  a  little 
over  1  lb.  5  oz.  The  value  of  this  quantity  at  the  ordinary  rates  of 
the  Paris  market  would  be  about  that  of  oue.fifth  of  a  bundle.  The 
heads  were  not  very  fine,  8  being  very  small,  10  medium  size,  and 
6  rather  large.  The  ordinary  price  for  Asparagus  of  this  quality 
would  be  about  Is.  2Jd.  per  bundle ;  the  value  of  the  crop,  therefore, 
would  be  only  about  3d.,  instead  of  lOd.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Early 
Argenteuil  variety.  M.  Lebeuf,  wishing  to  carry  his  experiments 
further,  made  the  following  calculations  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
edible  matter  contained  in  the  heads  of  each  variety.  He  conse. 
quently  weighed  about  3  lb.  each  of  the  Eirly  Argenteuil  and  the 
Dutch  varieties,  with  the  foUowins;  results : — Early  Argenteuil 
Asparagus — Gross  weight,  3  lb. ;  weight  after  trimming,  2  lb.  5k  oz. ; 
ditto  after  cooking,  2  lb.  5  oz.  These  heads  were  served  at  table, 
and,  after  having  been  eaten,  left  14  oz.  of  some  edible  stalk.  We 
may  therefore  fix  the  total  of  eatable  matter  at  2  lb.  2  oz.,  taking 
the  gross  weight  as  our  starting  point.  The  heads  took  12  minutes 
in  cooking,  and  were  tender,  sweet,  and  savoury.  Dutch  Asparagus 
— Gross  weight,  3  lb. ;  weight  after  trimming,  2  lb.  5  oz. ;  ditto  after 
cooking,  2  lb.  4ff  oz.  When  served  at  the  table  these  heads  left  1  lb. 
8J  oz.  of  uneatable  stalk.  The  total  amount  of  eatable  matter  in  the 
3  lb.  of  this  variety  was  only  1  lb.  7i  oz.,  as  against  2  lb.  2  oz.  of  the 
Argenteuil  sort.  They  also  took  5  minutes  longer  to  cook,  and  were 
somewhat  stringy  and  very  bitter.  As  a  table  vegetable  the  Argen. 
teuil  variety  is  worth  surely  half  as  much  again  as  the  Dutch  kind, 
and,  as  a  marketable  commodity,  it  is  worth  more  than  three  times 
as  much,  besides  being  so  much  better  in  flavour.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Dutch  variety  requires  a  richer  soil  and  double  the  quantity 
of  manure.  C.  W.  Qum. 


Ijeeks  for  Use  in  Spring. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
old  Onions  are  getting  past  their  best,  and  autumn. sown  ones  are 
scarcely  fit  for  use.  Leeks  become  especially  valuable,  and  by  many 
are  preferred  to  Onions  on  aoeouut  of  their  mild  flavour.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  they  should  be  transplanted  in  shallow  trenches,  like  Celery, 
two  or  three  rows  abreast,  so  as  to  allow  of  soil  being  worked  amongst 
them.  If  planted  on  level  ground  deep  holes  should  be  made  and  the 
plants  dropped  in,  with  just  sufficient  soil  to  cover  them,  afterwards 
earthing  them  up  as  they  grow.  I  find  the  Loudon  Flag  and  Ayton 
Castle  excellent  varieties  for  general  purposes. — J.  Gkoom,  Henham. 

The  Alpha  Early  Potato. — I  planted  in  large  pots  this  early 
variety  of  American  Potato  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  now  a  good  size  for  use,  being  as  large  as  an  ordinary, 
sized  hen's  egg.  I  put  three  tubers  in  a  pot  when  planting  them, 
and  they  were  grown  in  a  pit  in  which  the  temperature  was  only 
high  enough  to  keep  frost  out.  Altogether  I  planted  from  three  to 
four  dozen  pots,  and  the  same  number  with  the  early  Kidney 
variety  named  Mona's  Pride,  but  on  trying  the  latter,  the  young 
tubers  are  still-very  small,  although  grown  in  the  same  pit  as  the 
Alpha.  Alpha  was  also  the  earliest  to  ripen  in  the  open  air  last  year ; 
and  although  not  so  well  flavoured  as  the  early  Ashleaf  Kidney,  it 
might  be  of  great  use  in  crossing  some  of  our  round  early  varieties, 
BO  as  to  get  early.ripening  sorts  with  better  flavour.  Alpha,  like  all 
the  American  varieties,  is  a  good  cropper,  and  has  a  short  haulm. — 
W.  TiLLERY,  Welbeck. 

Cross-fertilisation  of  the  Cabbage  Tribe.^I  have  recently 
experienced  a  remarkable  example  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  saving 
seed  of  the  Brassica  family,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baines  in  his  excel, 
lent  paper  upon  the  above  subject.  A  very  pretty  conical-headed 
plant  of  a  Colewort  was  allowed  to  ran  to  seed,  but  nothing  else  of 
the  same  family  was  known  to  be  in  flower  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
several  hundred  yards.  The  produce  was  saved  and  sown,  and  has 
been  famishing  food  for  the  table  during  the  past  winter;  but  what 
a  progeny !  Some  were  reproductions  of  the  seed  parent,  but  larger, 
and  proved  very  handsome  early  Cabbages ;  others  were  very  fair 
Coleworts;  others  bad  examples  of  Cottager's  Parple  Kale,  others 
Green  Kale,  whilst  others  resembled  sprouting  Broccoli,  both  green 
and  purple.  One  plant  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  once  popular 
Dalmeny  sprouts,  and  there  were  many  other  plants  that  admitted 
of  no  classification.  It  is  probable  that  bees,  which  travel  long 
distances,  had  somewhere  found  some  sprouting  Broccoli  in  flower, 
and  had  brought  pollen  from  those  to  the  Colewort  plant  in  question. 
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CauUflowers  are  not  subject  to  these  dangerous  crossiaga,  as  they 
bloom  in  the  summer  at  a  time  when  no  other  members  of  the 
Brassica  family  do.  I  have  saved  seed  of  the  Meroball  Cauliflower 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  have  not  at  any  time  found  that  the 
produce  has  in  any  way  departed  from  its  normal  character.  Where 
very  large  breadths  of  Broccoli,  Cabbages,  &o.,  are  grown  for 
seed,  of  course  only  one  kind  is  grown  in  a  locality,  and  even  if 
any  crossing  does  take  place  it  is  minimised  on  such  a  large  balk, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  single  plant  the  danger  of  crossing  is 
immensely  increased. — A.  D. 

Muahrooma  in  the   New  World. — The  importance  of    the 
Mushroom  as  an  article  of  diet  has  never  been  properly  understood 


sary  to  interdict.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  represent  the 
types  of  the  edible  Mushrooms  of  America  as  fully  as  possible  in  the 
Washington  Botanical  Gardens,  a  number  of  collectors  having  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  iu  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Professor  Peck,  botanist,  of  Now 
York  State,  who,  in  that  State  alone,  gathered  speoimena  of  no  less 
than  eighty  species  of  Mushrooms,  including  several  new  to  science. 
— Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  tor  1876. 

Late  Celery, — Something  depends  upon  the  kind  grown ;  some, 
thing  also  depends  upon  the  time  of  sowing,  but  far  more,  in  my 
opinion,  depends  upon  the  attention  given  from  the  moment  the  seeds 
are  committed  to  the  ground  until  the  plants  are  earthed  np.     To 


Jardiniere  in  Bronze  with  Flowers  and  Fine-leaved  Plants  intermixed, 


in  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  generally  known  how  abundant  our 
supply  of  edible  Mushrooms  is.  Many  of  those  popularly  supposed 
to  be  poisonous  are  not  merely  innocuous,  but  highly  nutritious,  con. 
taining,  as  they  do,  many  of  the  elements  of  animal  food.  In 
France  Germany,  and  Italy  the  Mushroom  forms  so  important  a 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  that  one  distinguished  writer  has 
spoken  of  it  as  "  the  manna  of  the  poor."  In  Transylvania,  the 
oyster  Mushroom  is  so  abundant  and  is  so  largely  used,  that  tons  of 
it  may  often  be  seen  in  the  markets  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
the  Morel  Mushroom  is  so  popular,  that  the  people,  finding  it  to  grow 
best  on  a  soil  treated  with  wood-ashes,  were  accustomed  to  burn  down 
portions  of  the  forest  in  order  to  seem  e  favourable  spots  for  its  oultl. 
vation ;  a  practice  which  the  Government  ultimately  found  it  neces- 


have  Celery  as  late  as  possible  without  "  bolting,"  the  sowing  should 
not  take  place  before  April  20,  and  from  that  time,  whether  sown  in 
a  frame  or  on  a  prepared  bed  in  the  open  air,  it  should  be  grown 
without  checks  either  from  loss  of  roots  in  transplanting,  or  from 
drought  through  being  insufficiently  supplied  with  water.  When  the 
young  plants  appear  thin  them  out  by  removing  a  few  at  a  time, 
gradually  giving  them  more  room  as  they  require  it  until  they  finally 
stand  2  in.  apart,  and  then  (it  not  already  done)  prepare  the  trenches, 
and  before  the  plants  rob  each  other  too  much  lift  them  carefully  and 
plant  them  in  the  trenches.  Well  water  and  shade  them,  taking  the 
shading  off  in  the  evenings  and  replacing  it  on  bright  days  as  long  as 
the  plants  need  it.  The  planting  should  be  done  either  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  or  else  during  a  dull  day.     The  soil 
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should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dnst  dry.  Celery  is  a  marsh 
plant,  and  although  it  may  not  bolt  muoh  before  its  time  if  kept  too 
dry,  yet  there  are  evils  almost  as  bad  as  bolting,  such  as  soft  pithy 
stalks,  which  are  mainly  the  result  of  checks  improperly  given.  I 
have  at  different  times  grown  a  good  many  kinds — so  called — but  for 
late  use  I  do  not  at  present  know  any  better  than  Major  Clarke's 
Solid  Red  and  Sutton's  Sulham  Pink  Prize. — E.  Hobday. 


SUBSTITUTES  FOK  SPINACH. 
In  situations  where  Spinach  in  sammer  quickly  rans  to  seed,  a  trust, 
vforthy  substitute  often  saves  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  Perpetual 
Spinach,  or  Spinach  Beet  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  always  be 
relied  upon,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  weather  may  be.  It 
does  not  possess  the  peoular  sooty  flavour  of  the  true  Spinach,  and  it 
is  hardly  so  dark  in  colour,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  most  wholesome 
vegetable,  and  ia  exceedingly  prolific,  and  one  sowing  will  last  the 
year.  Sow  about  this  time  in  drills  IJ  in.  deep  and  Ij  ft. 
apart.  When  the  young  plants  appear,  thin  gradually,  using  the  young 
succulent  leaves,  until  finally  they  are  left  8  in.  or  9  in.  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  afterwards  the  leaves  should  be  gathered  in  the  same  way 
as  Spinach.  The  Spinach  Beet  is  a  biennial,  and  will  not  flower  till 
May  or  June  of  the  following  year.  It  is  much  sought  after  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  used  with  Parsley  and  Thyme  for  stuffing 
salt  meat.  For  summer  use  only,  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  is 
invaluable.  It  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  and,  to  have  it  early,  should 
be  sown  in  March  in  a  hotbed.  As  it  does  not  transplant  well,  it  will 
be  better  to  sow  it  in  small  pots,  two  or  three  seeds  in  a  pot ;  harden 
oil,  and  plant  out  in  a  sunny  spot,  3  ft.  or  so  apart,  ia  May,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  month.  It  may  be  sown  in  the  border  at  once, 
but  will  not  be  ready  for  gathering  so  early.  It  is  very  productive. 
Two  dozen  plants  will  supply  a  large  family,  as,  when  once  well 
established,  it  grows  with  great  rapidity,  especially  if  it  can  have 
a  good  soaking  of  manure  water  occasioDally.  It  will  grow  on  the 
hottest  and  sunniest  spots,  but  the  leaves  are  larger  and  more  succu- 
lent when  well  fed.  I  do  not  think  this  plant  is  so  tender  as  it  has 
been  commonly  represented  to  be.  We  had  it  quite  green  here  last 
winter  till  Christmas  (to  be  sure,  the  season  was  unusually  mild, 
but  we  had  several  degrees  of  frost  before  the  bed  of  Spinach  showed 
any  signs  of  distress),  and  the  seeds,  I  know,  will  lie  in  the  ground 
all  winter  and  grow  freely  the  following  spring,  as  they  come  up 
every  season  on  the  site  of  the  old  bed  of  the  previous  year.  Lee's 
Giant  Orach  may  be  usefully  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach. 
It  should  be  sown  now  in  good  deep  land,  and  be  thinned  to  at  least 
li  ft.  apart.  H. 


The  Jerusaleta  Artichoke. — At  the  present  time  many  would 
have  found  it  an  advantage  to  have  had  a  good  plot  of  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  in  their  garden,  since  they  are  now  paying'  a  high  price 
for  Potatoes,  and  not  very  good  samples  either.  The  Artichoke  has 
before  now  been  recommended  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the  Potato, 
and,  according  to  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  is  the  beat  that  has  yet 
been  proposed,  because  its  flesh. forming  and  nourishing  qualities 
generally  are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  those  of  the  Potato.  Then 
the  plant  is  very  hardy,  and,  though  it  always  well  repays  generous 
culture,  it  will  grow  and  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation,  and 
is  not  subject  to  any  serious  disease.  If  there  be  a  waste  piece  of 
ground  anywhere  in  a  garden,  it  is  usually  allotted  to  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke.  To  some  the  tubers  are  not  so  palatable  as  the  Potato, 
being  more  watery  ;  but  when  properly  cooked  the  Artichoke  is  an 
excellent  vegetable,  which  cooks  in  gentlemen's  establishments  use 
only  a  little  legs  often  than  the  Potato.  It  is  not,  of  course,  proposed 
to  substitute  the  Artichoke  for  the  Potato  ;  but  it  is  a  very  desirable 
kitchen  garden  crop.  In  large  and  small  gardens  alike  a  piece  of 
ground  might  generally  be  devoted  to  it.  It  might,  in  fact,  be  planted 
in  some  gardens  as  a  hedge  to  protect  other  crops,  or  as  dividing 
lines.  In  cottagers'  allotments,  which  are  often  exposed  on  all  aides, 
it  might  be  used  to  afford  shelter  with  advantage.  Its  culture  is 
simple.  As  has  been  stated,  it  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  if  the 
ground  be  deeply  dug  and  manured,  as  for  the  Potato,  all  the  better. 
February  and  March  is  the  time  to  plant,  and  the  sets  may  be  planted 
4  in.  or  5  in.  below  the  surface,  about  1  ft.  asunder,  and  2^  ft.  or  3  ft. 
between  the  rows,  which  should  always  run  north  and  south,  for  the 
sake  of  admitting  the  light  to  the  ground.  Little  attention  ia 
required  after  the  crop  ia  planted,  except  hoeing  between  the  rows 
occasionally.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  stems  decay,  they 
may  be  cut  down,  and  a  little  earth  may  be  drawn  over  the  rows. 
The  tubers  are  best  used  fresh  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  in  case  of 
frost  a  portion  may  be  lifted  from  time  to  time,  and  stored  in  dry 
soil  in  a  cool  shed. — H. 


WINDOW  GARDENING. 
An  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  on  this  subject  in  Shefiield  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Marples.  In  advocating  the  culture  of  window 
plants,  said  Mr.  Marples,  I  am  aware  that  all  who  live  in  large  towns 
labour  under  many  disadvantages.  To  many,  the  greatest  obstacle  ia 
how  to  grow  them,  and  the  want  of  convenient  windows.  It  I  did 
not  know  that  certain  plants,  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  might 
be  mnde  to  grow  in  the  windows  of  towns,  as  well  as  in  country 
mansions,  I  would  never  have  undertaken  this  task.  As  with  man 
cleanliness  is  maintained  to  be  next  to  godliness,  so  with  plants 
cleanliness  is  essential  to  healthiness.  Therefore,  whatever  plants 
may  be  growing  in  the  window,  the  dnst  of  the  dwelling  must  not  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  their  leaves  week  after  week.  They  should 
be  carefully  washed  every  now  and  then,  with  a  sponge  and  tepid 
water.  This  should  be  done  carefully  leaf  by  leaf,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  plant.  This  sponging  not  only  keeps  the  leaves  free  from  dust, 
bnt  also  from  insects.  Window  plants  require  air,  food,  light,  train- 
ing, and  rest.  To  keep  plants  pent  up  tor  weeks  and  months  without 
any  air  bnt  what  comes  bouncing  in  when  the  door  is  open,  or  whist- 
ling through  the  keyhole  when  closed,  is  not  the  way  to  keep  plants 
healthy.  All  plants  require  air  more  or  less,  and  although  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  air  may  be  said  to  be  very  seldom  felt  in  our  large  towns, 
yet,  by  keeping  the  leaves  of  the  plant  clean,  they  are  the  more  able 
to  breathe  what  there  is.  We  now  come  to  the  food  of  plants — soil 
and  water.  Of  course  window  gardeners  cannot  pay  the  same  atten- 
tion to  the  food  of  planta  as  is  practised  by  professional  gardeners.  To 
meet  the  case,  I  would  tell  you  that  a  soil  moat  suitable  and  most 
come-at-able  for  all  window  plants  to  grow  in  can  be  found  in  any 
locality  where  there  is  a  hedge  growing.  Pull  up  the  first  big  tuft  of 
Grass  from  the  side  of  the  hedge  by  the  roadside,  shake  the  soil  from  it, 
add  a  handful  of  sand,  and  the  mixture  will  auit  almoat  any  window 
plant  requiring  aoil  for  its  cultivation.  In  potting  plants  be  sure  to  give 
them  good  drainage.  To  effect  this,  before  putting  the  aoil  into  the 
pot,  fill  up  about  one-sixth  part  with  rough  pebbles  or  broken  brick. 
This  will  enable  the  water  to  run  freely  from  the  soil,  and  so  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  plant  getting  sour.  Press  the  soil  evenly  and  firmly 
round  the  plant,  and  you  have  now  the  chief  features  in  potting  all 
plants.  With  respect  to  watering,  in  summer  the  planta  will  require 
to  be  almost  daily  watered,  and  alt  soft-wooded  plants,  before  coming 
into  flower,  are  much  benefited  by  having  their  leaves  well  besprinkled 
with  clean  water  several  times  a  week.  This  brings  us  to  the  train- 
ing. -  Plants  of  the  Pelargonium  tribe  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  leggy  ;  try  to  keep  them  as  bushy  as  possible  and  near  to 
the  pot.  This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  nipping  off  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots  after  the  plant  has  been  potted  in  spring,  and 
made  some  progress  in  growing.  This  induces  it  to  throw  out  other 
young  shoots.  We  now  come  to  the  rest  of  plants.  Nearly  all  plants 
under  pot  culture  require  rest  in  due  season,  and  that  season  is  usually 
after  they  have  done  flowering.  All  plants  that  have  flowered  d'lring 
summer,  such  as  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  are  rested  by  being 
kept  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  all  through  the  winter.  In  fact, 
the  Fuchsia  should  be  taken  out  of  the  window  altogether  during 
that  season  and  placed  away  in  some  dryish  cellar  or  shelf,  free  from 
frost,  to  remain  thero'until  spring  comes  round.  It  should  then  be 
brought  forth,  re-potted  in  fresh  soil,  set  in  the  window,  and  away 
it  goes  on  the  journey  of  life.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  to  keep  window 
plants  healthy,  the  leaves  must  be  kept  clean ;  they  must  have  plenty 
of  air,  must  be  potted  in  good  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and  have  a 
suflioienoy  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  Train  them  care- 
fully, and,  after  the  exertion  ot  flowering,  give  them  a  rest. 


The  Giant  White  Runner  Bean.— During  the  last  three  years 
I  have  grown  the  Giant  White  Runner  Bean,  and  have  found  it  so  pro6t- 
able  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  the  most  widely  extended  culture,  and  'I 
would  certainly  recommend  those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  trial  to  do 
50  in  the  forthcoming  season.  It  does  not,  let  it  be  understood,  supersede 
the  old-fashioned  Scarlet  Runner,  and  I  have  certainly  no  intention  of 
suggesting  that  it  should  take  its  place,  excepting  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
My  practice  has  been  to  sow,  instead  of  say  four  rows  of  the  Scarlet 
Runner,  two  of  that  Bean  and  two  of  the  Giant  White,  and  I  think 
this  plan  might  be  adopted  in  many  gardens  with  great  advantage.  The 
Giant  White  is  similar  in  character  to  the  Scarlet  Runner,  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  being  more  robust  in  growth,  in  producing  white  flowers  and 
larger  pods,  and  in  being  later  in  coming  into  bearing.  The  pods  are  remark- 
ably fleshy,  as  well  as  being  of  a  great  length  and  width,  and  are  exceedingly 
tender  and  delicate  in  flavour.  One  of  its  chief  recommendations  is  its 
lateness,  for  in  August,  when  the  other  Runners  sown  at  the  usual  time 
are  giving  out,  it  is  at  its  best,  and  the  supplies  are  then  very  acceptable. 
I  have  grown  both  sorts  mentioned  in  this  note  in  the  same  row  with 
considerable  success,  but,  excepting  in  small  gardens  where  only  one  good 
row  can  be  had,  it  is  much  the  best  to  keep  them  separate. — G.  S.,  in 
"  Gardeners' Magazine." 
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OPENIJSra  OF  THE  GARDENS  AT  KBW. 
It  is  considerate  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Oolman  to  inform  you  that 
Kew  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at  ten  o'clock  on  bank  holi- 
days, but  surely  this  cannot  be  considered  a  "  concession  "  as 
regards  horticulturists  and  students  who  for  long  years  and 
deliberately  have  been  excluded  from  the  garden.  The  plan  of 
the  Kew  authorities  is  evidently  to  assume  that  only  the  great 
holiday  public  are  clamouring  for  admission,  this  holiday  public 
being  at  the  same  time  declared  to  be  disturbing  for  the 
students  supposed  to  be  inside !  But  the  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  not  that  the  holiday  public  is  shut  out.  This  section 
of  the  community  manages  to  amuse  itself  by  dancing  on  Kew 
Green  till  the  gates  are  opened.  Horticulturists,  being  of  a 
more  serious  turn,  cannot  be  expected  to  kill  time  in  that  way ; 
any  of  them  simple  enough  to  go  to  Kew  in  the  morning  or 
forenoon  resort  to  "  hanging  about  Kew  Green."  I  quote  an 
elegant  expression  I  see  in  one  or  two  of  your  contemporaries, 
who,  though  lending  themselves  to  the  Hookerian  desire  to 
keep^  Kew  as  much  as  possible  a  quiet  family  retreat,  have 
published  a  few  notes  from  correspondents  who  objected  to 
passing  their  time  in  a  manner  so  unprofitable  and  undignified ; 
and  that  outside  the  gates  of  the  national  garden  for  seven 
and  even  eight  hours  after  botanic  and  national  gardens  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom  are  open  to  the  public 
freely.  As  for  the  recently  proclaimed  facilities  for  students, 
they  serve  merely  to  show  the  narrow-minded  spirit  with  which 
the  question  is  looked  at,  and  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.  I  for 
one  shall  never  consent  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  whatever  flunkey 
or  porter  happens  to  be  near  the  curator's  gate  to  beg  so 
abjectly  for  what  is  my  simple  right.  As  for  the  plan  of  seek- 
ing for  two  householders  to  certify  that  the  applicant  for 
admission  to  see  the  national  garden  in  the  forenoon  is  a  LohlI 
fide  gardener,  whatever  that  may  mean,  after  one  has  laughed 
at  it,  one  asks  if  the  Kew  authorities  can  really  value  their  own 
or  other  people's  time  properly  while  suggesting  such  a  puerile 
way  of  wasting  it.  Surely  a  simpler  way  is  to  open  the  gates 
at  all  reasonable  hours.  J.  p. 

— ;—  The  Commissioner  of  Works,  it  appears,  has  sanctioned  the 
opening  of  Kew  Gardens  at  ten  o'clock  on  bank  holidays.  Now, 
wbilewe  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  grateful  for  small  things,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  view  of  the  very  general  expression  of  pnblio  need 
for  the  earlier  opening  of  the  gardens  all  the  year  round,  it  is  hazard- 
ous, not  to  say  unfair,  to  open  only  on  so  special  an  oooaaion  as  an 
Easter  Monday,  that  is,  if  the  conduct  of  visitors  be  intended  to  be 
taken  aa  a  criterion  of  the  wisdom  of  early  opening.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  much  fairer  to  have  opened  them  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  every  day  during  Easter  week.  We  should  then  have  tested 
more  effectnally  the  merits  of  the  recent  agitation.  In  any  case  the 
relieving  Kew  Green  of  a  crowd  of  holiday-makers  a  little  earlier 
than  usnal  on  a  bank  holiday  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
opening  the  gardens  in  the  morning  of  every  quiet  day.  On  such 
days  there  would  be  no  greater  numbers  present  in  the  gardens  than 
now  on  an  ordinary  afternoon,  but  the  pnblio  would  have  the  satis, 
faction  of  knowing  that  the  national  garden  and  its  contents  were 
open  to  them  whenever  they  choose  to  go.  T.  G.  A. 

— —  The  "  Pharmaceutical  Journal,"  while  as  tender  with  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  as  one  might  expect,  nevertheless 
tells  the  truth  about  the  "student"  plea.  When  the  plea  is  put 
forward  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  gardens  should  be  closed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  to  enable  students  to  pursue  their  studies 
unmolested,  we  do  feel  warranted  in  asking  whether  such  facilities 
are  afforded  to  a  large  number  of  students  as  might  be  expected  ? 
For  instance,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  acts  in  a  moat  liberal  manner 
towards  students  wishing  to  study  in  its  gardens  between  the  hour  of 
opening  and  one  o'clock,  and  the  privilege  is  widely  appreciated ;  but 
we  know  of  no.analogous  facilities  afforded  in  the  public  gardens  at 
Kew.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  stated  that  some  such  privilege  is 
granted  upon  proper  application,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  failures  that  have  been  recorded  that  there  is  at  least  considerable 
obaonrity  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  application  is  to  be  made. 
Again,  there  is  another  direction  in  whica  we  think  the  services 
rendered  to  science  by  the  establishment  at  Kew  might  be  profitably 
extended.  For  the  proper  illustration  of  the  numerous  courses  of 
botanical  lectures  now  delivered  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  connection  with  medical  and  pharmaceutical  schools  and 
other  institutions,  a  large  supply  of  typical  plants  is  requisite.  For 
this  we  believe  lecturers  in  the  metropolis  are  chiefly  again  indebted 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent's  Park,  and 
m  some  measure  to  the  Apothecaries'  Garden  at  Chelsea,  but  we  are 


not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in  which  tliese  wants  have  heen  sup. 
plied  from  Kew.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  there  is  a  garden  nnder  the  control  of  the 
educational  authorities,  from  which  upwards  4,000,000  of  fresh  plants 
are  supplied  to  the  schools  during  the  year.  In  our  case  no  special 
garden  is  required,  aa  in  the  immenae  grounds  at  Kew  there  is  room 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  ample  supply  for  present  requirementa.  In 
conclusion,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  these  opinions  are  not  put  forth 
in  a  cavilling  spirit,  but  because  we  believe  that  the  arguments  of 
the  Kew  authorities  would  have  been  stronger  had  they  rested  on  a 
wider  basis. 

The  First  Commisaioner  of  Works  has  conaented,  it  appears  (see  p. 
351),  to  open  Kew  Gardens  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  all  bank 
holidays ;  but  the  opening  of  these  gardens  a  little  earlier  on  such 
occaaions  can  be  regarded  aa  no  concession  whatever  to  horticul- 
turists, for  on  such  daya  all  who  cared  to  go  for  the  sake  of  the  plants 
themselves  would  be  sure  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  The  Kew 
authorities  and  certain  writers  who  promulgate  their  views  oonfnse 
the  interests  of  the  holiday  crowds  with  those  of  the  much  less 
demonstrative  persons  who  go  to  the  gardens  for  the  sake  of  obaer. 
vation,  and  who  certainly  would  give  no  trouble  to  the  authoritiea. 
One  is  a  question  of  a  few  daya,  when  there  may  be  unmanageable 
crowds  i  the  real  question  ia  that  of  opening  the  gardena  to  qniet 
people  at  any  reasonable  hour  they  can  apare  to  viait  them. — H.  M 


Any  one  would  think,  from  "J.  S.'W.'s"  remarks  (see  p.  351), 
that  no  such  arrangements  are  to  be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms  as 
those  which  he  says  may  be  seen  in  the  Jardin  des  Plautea,  in  Paris  ; 
but  if  "J.  S.  W."  should  ever  happen  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin,'and  will|vi3it  the  Botanic  Garden,  at  Glaanevin,  he  will  find  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  of  which  he  speaks,  i.e.,  plants  arranged 
according  to  what  they  are  used  for.  In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  plants  are  arranged  in  their  Natural  Orders,  and  the 
different  coloured  labels  only  indicate  what  they  are  naed  for.  At 
Glasnevin  one  part  of  the  garden  is  devoted  to  the  chief  varieties  of 
garden  crops.  In  the  aame  part  of  the  garden  may  alao  be  found 
an  excellent  collection  of  plants  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
such  as  those  that  yield  dye  and  colouring  matter,  oil,  fibre,  grains, 
and  forage ;  also  a  collection  of  Britiah  and  foreign  Grasaea,  and 
pasture  and  meadow  Grasses.  Close  to  the  large  Palm  house  may  be 
found  medicinal  plants,  arranged  in  their  Natural  Orders,  and  a  little 
further  on  are  British  plants  claased  according  to  their  Natural 
Orders  ;  and  there  is  also  an  arrangement  of  plants  at  Glasnevin, 
which  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  of  the  other  botanic  gardens  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  nor  even  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  that  is, 
plants  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  and  Natural  Systems. — 
U.  G.  J. 


OBITUARY. 

Permit  me  to  place  on  record  the  removal  of  another  name  from  the  roll 
of  patriarchal  horticulturists.  Henry  Baines,  who  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years  or  more  held  the  position  of  Curator  of  the  Museum  Gardens  at 
York,  passed  away  on  the  3rd  of  April  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five, 
thus  severing  one  more  of  those  links  which  connect  the  present  with  the 
far  distant  past.  Amongst  the  elder  section  of  your  readers  many  will, 
doubtless,  have  personal  reminiscences  of  this  fine  old  Yorkshire  gardener, 
whose  deeply-chiselled,  rugged  features  presented  a  type  of  face  between 
our  modern  Carlyle  and  the  old  Greek  philosopher  Socrates.  In  the  wide 
county  of  Yorkshire  his  name  and  fame  were  both  well  known,  and  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  few  to  enjoy  more  respect  than  he  did  in  his  resi- 
dential city  of  York,  where  his  name  was  a  household  word  not  only 
amongst  horticulturists,  but  also  amongst  archfeologists  and  entomologists. 
As  a  sound,  practical  botanist,  his  "  Flora  of  Yorkshire,"  which  had 
gone  through  several  editions,  will  stand  as  a  memento  of  his  zeal  and 
industry  in  that  special  branch  of  his  profession ;  and  those  who  secured, 
and  they  were  by  no  means  few,  his  services  as  cicerone  through  the 
archfBological  treasures  of  the  Museum,  or  through  the  quaint  and  historic- 
ally-interesting corners  of  the  old  city  and  its  world-renowned  Museum, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  vast  store  of  information  which  he 
had  accumulated.  For  the  past  two  years  he  had  been  superannuated,  and 
for  the  lasst  three  years  almost  confined  to  the  house,  so  that  his  death 
will  scarcely  leave  such  a  gap  amongst  his  old  circle  of  friends  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  dQne,and  in  truth  few  of  his  earlier  associates  would  be  left. 
As  we  ascend  the  hill  of  life  friends  increase,  but  aa  we  descend  assuredly 
do  they  become  fewer  and  fewer  till  we  ourselves,  possibly  all  but 
alone,  pass  away.  To  the  many  lovers  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  who  peruse  your  columns  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  and  cultivator  of  this  class  of  plants  throughout  his 
entire  life,  and  the  last  time  that  I  saw  him,  some  two  years  ago,  his  mind, 
though  then  sadly  failing,  brightened  up  at  the  mention  of  some  of  his  old 
pets  with  its  youthful  glow,  and  the  enjoyable  days  which  we  spent  when  he 
Used  to  pay  his  periodical  visits  to  Hull  came  vividly  before  his  mind.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  of  many  years'  standing,  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  those  fine  manly  qualities  which,  coupled  with  his  scientific  knowledge. 
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have  won  for  him  the  right  hand  of  friendship  with  many,  amongst  whom  I 
have  always  felt  proud  to  rank  myself,  have  induced  me  to  pen  these  few 
remarks  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  James  C.  Niven. 

Hull  Botanic  Gardens. 


PROPAGATING. 

CrANOPHYLLUM:  MAGNipiouM.— TMs  noble-leaved  stove  plant 
is  increased  in  three  ways.  First,  take  peat  and  sand 
finely  sifted  and  fill  well-drained  pots  with  it;  the  cut- 
tings being  large,  use  3-in.  pots.  Make  the  cuttings  either 
as  shown  in  fig.  1,  which  is  a  top,  or  as  in  fig.  2,_  which 
is  a  single  eye  ;  the  wood  must  not  be  too  hard.  Cut  it  down 
the  middle  with  a  sharp  knife,  place  the  cuttings  firmly  in 
the  pots,  give  a  good  watering,  and  plunge  them  in  the  cut- 
ting box  on  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  If  eyes  be  used,  put  fourm 
a  pot,  with  a  smaller  pot  inverted  on  the  top  of  the  sand  to 
hold  up  the  leaves  and  keep  them  steady ;  they  must  be  kept 
close,  moist,  and  warm,  with  an  occasional  opening  of  the 
glasses  for  an  hour  or  two.  Fig.  3  represents  a  good  plan  if  a 
fine  specimen  be  required  without  loss  of  foliage.  The  pot  or 
box  must  be  cut  in  half,  and  a  little  Moss  should  be  put  in  the 
bottom ;  fix  the  stem  in  the  centre,  and  fill  in  with  soil,  keep- 
ing it  moist.  A  piece  of  copper  wire  will  bind  the  pot  to- 
gether.   As  soon  as  the  roots  are  seen  coming  through  the 


bottom  cut  the  stem  half  way  through ;  if  the  top  shows  no 
sign  of  flagging  in  a  week  or  so  cut  the  other  half  off. 
February  is  the  best  time  for  this  operation,  but  if  Lter  shade 
with  a  sheet  of  newspaper  and  syringe  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  H.  H. 


The  Fittonia  as  a  Covering  for  Stove  Beds  and  "Walls. 
— There  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cnltivation — F.  argyro. 
neura  and  F.  Versohaffelti.  The  first  has  light-green  leaves,  closely 
netted  with  Inatrous  silvery  veins ;  and  the  last  dark.green  leaves, 
netted  with  bright-red  veins.  Both  kinds  are  extremely  easy  to 
grow.  Cultivated  in  pots,  and  treated  in  the  pinched  way  one  often 
sees  the  plant,  it  does  not  appear  to  thrive  very  well ;  but  planted 
out  on  the  bed  among  the  pot  plants,  or  below  shelves,  along  the 
margins  of  paths,  it  grows  strongly,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  parti, 
cnlar  as  regards  soil,  but  will  succeed  either  in  peat  or  loam.  In  one 
place  here  it  is  growing  on  the  floor  in  common  soil,  and  in  another 
part  in  the  common  sand  of  the  bed  where  the  plants  are  set,  and  it 
would  be  difl5cult  to  say  which  thrives  best ;  but  both  grow  rapidly, 
and  the  foliage  is  both  large  and  fine.  Little  or  no  care  is  taken  of 
it;  the  stove  plants  are  just  set  on  it  or  amongst  it  when  moving 
them  about,  and  it  is  allowed  to  take  its  chance,  and  quantities  of  it 
are  out  at  times  for  decorative  purposes. — S.,  Herefm'd. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

RETARDING  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Forced  Strawberries,  like  Grapes  and  other  fruits,  need  hold- 
ing back  sometimes,  but  I  have  always  thought  it  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  check  their  progress  in  the  middle  of  the  swelling 
period.  It  seems  to  check  development  and  induce  premature 
ripening,  and  the  consequence  is  fruit  of  smaller  size  than  it 
might  have  been.  It  is  easy  to  keep  the  plants  back  before 
they  come  into  flower,  but  after  that  period  they  should  be 
kept  growing,  if  slowly.  If  it  be  desired  to  keep  the  crop  back 
at  a  later  stage,  it  should  be  when  the  fruit  is  about  finishmg 
colouring,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  plants  be  then  moved  mto  a 
comparatively  cool  house,  they  will  come  on  slowly  and  be 
better  flowered;  but,  still,  they  must  have  a  growmg 
temperature,  in  a  temperature  of  40°  or  45°  or  thereabout, 
early  in  the  season,  the  half-matured  fruit  makes  no  progress 
and  deteriorates  in  flavour.  I  flnd  it  the  best  plan  about  this 
season  to  let  th:!  fruit  grow  and  ripen  in  not  too  low  a  tempe- 
rature (after  it  has  got  to  a  certain  stage),  and  when_  it  does 
get  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  to  move  the  plants  into  the  fruit-room, 
and  keep  them  cool  and  dry.  Two  years  ago  we  almost  filled 
our  fruit-room  shelves  with  plants  on  which  the  fruit  was 
quite  ripe,  and  it  kept  until  it  was  all  used,  which  was  nearly  two 
weeks.  At  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  movements 
in  our  establishment,  we  have  had  to  place  above  100  plants  of 
Black  Prince,  on  which  the  fruit  was  dead  ripe,  in  the  same 
place,"  and  they  seem  to  be  keeping  perfectly.  The  plants 
receive  no  water  after  going  into  the  fruit-room,  but  they  are 
in  a  moist  condition  before  they  are  taken  there,  and  the 
fruit-room  is  aired  regularly  and  kept  sweet  and  dry. 

J.  S.  W. 


The  Fruit  Crop.— I  have  this  day  (April  12)  had  a  thorough 
look  round  my  walls  with  the  following  result— Apricots,  a  capital  set 
of  healthy  fruit ;  Peaches,  as  far  aa  can  be  seen,  have  also  set  well  ; 
Pears  are  thinly  set  with  blossom  buds,  but  what  there  are  look 
promising;  Plums  are  one  sheet  of  fine  plump  blossoms;  Apples, 
although  not  open,  promise  well ;  Gooseberries  are  in  full  flower,  but 
of  these  we  have  always  abundance.— R.  Gilbeet,  Burgliley. 

At  last  we  have  had  a  welcome  change  in  the  weather  in 

North  Notts  aa  far  aa  regards  a  warmer  temperature.  Instead  of 
having  a  rainfall  at  the  date  of  the  deluge  in  the  southern  counties, 
onlv  twenty-eight  parts  of  an  inch  have  fallen  here  since  April  set 
in ;"  the  soil,  in  conaequenoe,  is  in  a  very  dry  state,  and  on  strong 
Boila  baked  quite  hard.  On  April  1  7°  of  frost  were  registered  in  the 
morning,  and  great  injury  has  been  done  to  fruit  trees  on  walla  that 
were  unprotected.  Of  hardy  buah  frnita  the  Gooseberries  have  been 
injured  the  moat,  all  the  young  fruit  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes  being 
destroyed.  Currants  were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  much 
injury.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  had  been  kept  back  by 
the  cold  weather  in  the  last  week  in  March,  and  I  believe  have 
received  little  injury  as  yet,  and  there  is  abundance  of  bloom  on  them 
to  open.  It  will  be  very  disheartening  should  there  be  another 
failure  in  these  crops  this  year  like  the  last.  We  are,  however,  of 
late  years  never  sate  till  the  first  portion  of  May  is  over,  fori  remem. 
ber  in  one  year  on  May  1  that  8°  of  frost  occurred  and  destroyed  the 
young  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  on  walls,  although  they 
were  at  the  time  aa  large  as  Peas.— William  Tilleky,  Welbeck. 

A  general  look  through  the  large  market  orchards  of   this 

locality  shows  a  magnificent  bloom  upon  Plums  and  Cherries,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  now  expanded.  On  Pears  there  is  a  moderate  amount 
of  bloom;  enough,  however,  if  left  unhurt,  to  furnish  a  crop.  Apples 
will  be  finely  in  flower  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  All  the  trees  look 
healthy,  and  the  blossom  is  vigorous.  So  far,  fruit  prospects  are 
good,  but  a  drawback  muat  be  allowed  for  the  miaohief  already  done 
by  the  severe  frosts  to  the  earliest  Peara,  the  buds  even  unexpanded 
having,  to  a  large  extent,  been  frozen  through  and  the  germs 
destroyed.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  not 
more  than  half  a  crop  can  be  looked  for.  Some  of  the  earliest  Plum 
bloom  has  also  suffered,  but  even  on  the  earliest  trees  a  quantity 
remained  unopened,  and  doubtless  enough  of  that  remains  sound  and 
fertile.  The  Gooseberry  crop  has  very  materially  suffered,  aa  was 
inevitable  where  the  fruit  had  developed  sufSciently  to  be  frozen 
through  and  through  again  and  again.  Some  of  the  Currant  blossoms 
alao  have  suffered,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  of 
buah  fruit  generally  that  there  will  be,  if  the  weather  be  favourable, 
a  useful,  moderate  crop.  Apricots  are  more  plentiful  than  was  at 
first  supposed  could  be  possible,  and  Peaches  are  not,  even  on  nnpro- 
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teoted  trees,  bo  much  injured  as  was  anticipated.  With  a  continuance 
of  the  soft  Bpring  weather  that  now  prevails,  good  crops  of  Apples, 
Plnmg,  and  Cherries  may  be  looked  for,  and  also  moderate  crops  of 
Pears  and  the  Tarions  kinds  of  bush  and  wall  fruit. — A.  D.,  Bedfont. 


ANSWERS    TO    CO-RESPONDENTS. 

Eemoving  large  Evergreen  Oaks.— Will  yon  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  if  I  may  voatare  to  remove  several  large  Evergreen  Oaks  which  are  too 
near  my  house,  but  which  I  should  not  like  to  destroy.— B.  W.  S.  [These  are 
very  difficult  to  move  successf  ally  when  largel  without  the  aid  o£  a  powerful 
transplanting  machine.  Far  better  leave  them  where  they  are,  unless  they 
have  been  previously  prepared  for  transplanting  by  root  prnniug,  and  the 
services  of  a  practical  man  and  a  transplanting  machine  can  be  procured  in 
the  neighbourhood.- B.] 

The  Chinquapin  (Castanea  pumila).— Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if 
this  very  smal]  species  of  Chestnut,  common  in  some  parts  of  North  America, 
18  in  cultivation,  and,  if  so,  how  it  behaves  ?  It  is  much  spoken  of  in  America 
as  a  dwarf,  edible  Chestnut.— W.  W.  L.  [This  was  introduced  into  England  as 
far  back  as  1609.  It  is  quite  hardy,  but  is  of  very  slow  growth— in  rich,  deep 
soils  only  attaining  the  height  of  a  low  or  very  dwarf  tree  ;  while  in  poor  and 
dry  soils  it  does  nrt  exceed  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  Plants  of  it  are  probably 
scarce  in  the  trade.  Perhaps  in  some  old-established  nursery,  such  as  Messrs. 
Osborn's,  at  Fulham,  or  Mr.  Wheeler's,  at  Warminster,  plants  of  it  might  be 
had.— B.] 

Fasciatiou  in  Hollies.— The  enclosed  was  out  from  the  middle  of  a  varie- 
gated Holly  tree  at  Christmas  time  ;  can  you  explain  the  cause  of  the  growth  ? 
Is  it  conSned  to  Holly  alone,  or  are  other  trees  affected  in  the  same  way  ?  and 
is  it  a  common  occurrence  ?— A  Subscbibub.  [It  appears  to  be  a  case  of  early 
cohesion.  Fasciation  is  common  in  many  trees,  especially  the  Ash,  a  singular 
example  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Tub  GiEDiir  (see  Vol.  XL,  p.  361).  It 
seldom  occurs  in  the  Hully.l 

EhodcdendrOBB  on  Chalk.— I  wish  to  grow  Rbododendrons,  but  the  soil  is 
unfortunately  on  the  chalk.  I  have  heard  that  they  can  be  grown  by  digging 
out  basins  in  (he  chalk  and  filling  them  with  peat.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea 
of  what  size  and  depth  (he  basins  should  be  in  order  to  grow  the  Rhododen- 
drons to  a  good  size  in  a  park  ?— A.  0.  [Under  such  circumstances  we  should 
never  attempt  the  culture  of  Rhododendrons  at  all,  having  witnessed  miserable 
failures  in  the  face  of  much  expense  and  pains.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
may  help  you.] 

Tree  Carnations. — I  shall  be  obliged  for  any  information  you  can  give  me 
respecting  the  treatment  of  these.— F.  A.  J.  [After  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  say  in  June  or  July,  plunge  them  in  their  pots  in  a  shady  place,  and 
layer  their  shoots  either  into  small  pots  filled  with  loam,  rotted  manure,  and 
sand,  or  in  the  surrounding  soil.  When  well  rooted,  pot  them  into  6-in.  or  6-in. 
pots.  When  cold  weather  sets  in  place  them  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  and 
introduce  a  few  at  a  time  into  a  heat  of  from  65°  or  60".  By  this  means  a  good 
succession  of  bloom  may  be  secured.  If  early  flowers  be  not  wanted,  the  plants 
must  of  course  be  iept.in  cool  airy  qrarters  all  through  the  winter.— S.  | 

Badly-grown  Marechal  Niel  Eose.— what  can  I  do  with  a  Mari5chal  Nie 
Rose  which  I  have  in  a  pot  |in  a  small  house?  About  0  in.  from  the  pot 
it  brealss  pretty  well,  then  for  about  3  ft.  it  does  not  break  at  all,  while  above 
that  it  is  showing  bloom.  'V\  hat  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  The  top  has  been  cut 
off  to  try  to  make  it  break,  but  it  has  r.ot  done  so.- E.  A,  D.  [It  is  not  easy 
to  say  why  jour  Marechal  Niel  does  not  break  satisfactorily.  This  Rose  is  very 
subject  to  such  breaks  when  grown  in  pots,  but  when  planted  out  in  a  borde^ 
it  will  ramble  over  the  rafters  in  a  creenhouse  in  a  short  time,  and,  owing  to 
the  droopiog  habit  of  the  flowers,  they  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 
Perhaps  a  shift  into  a  larger  pot  might  throw  more  vigour  into  the  plant  and 
induce  it  to  break  from  the  bare  stem,  that  is,  if  there  be  no  border  in  which  to 
plant  it  out.— W.  T.] 

Wild  Gardening. — I  want  to  know  how  to  get  a  succession  of  wild  flowers 

masses  on  a  wooded  bank  of  Beech  trees,  such  as  Cowslips,  Anemones,  or 
anything  that  will  grow  and  flourish  amongst  Grass  on  a  southern  exposure  ? 
Would  it  be  best  to  sow  seeds  on  the  bank  or  plant  the  seedlings  out,  after  being 
raised,  in  a  border  ;  and  what  kinds  would  suit  ?  There  are  abundance  of 
Snowdrops,  common  Primroses,  and  Daffodils.  Would  the  blue  Anemone  do 
here  ?— D.  H.  E.  L.  [Among  Grass  it  would  be  best  to  plant  stron^  seedlings 
raised  separately.  The  blue  Anemone  would  do  well.  The  summer  Snow- 
flake  aid  the  spring  Snowflake  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  snfHcient  numbers  will 
also  do.  For  a  very  early  flower  the  yellow  Aconite  is  good.  In  the  case  of 
nibs  they  are  best  planted  soon  after  they  have  died  down.  Others  will  do 
BO  select  the  plants  you  like  best,  and  then  choose  those  that  bloom  in  suc- 
cession, and  that  will  flower  in  the  GrasJ.] 

Bitter  Broccoli.— Can  any  reader  of  Thb  Gabdbit  inform  me  why  it  is  that 
much  of  the  Broccoli  sold  in  London  has  a  disagreeably  bitter  flavour  ?  Is  it 
a  question  of  kind,  of  locality,  or  does  it  result  from  the  length  of  time  the 
heads  are  cut  before  they  come  to  market  ?  Or  is  it  owing  to  the  manure  used 
in  certain  districts?  Can  any  of  the  good  kitchen  gardeners  whose  contribu. 
lions  1  notice  in  Thb  Gabbes  enlighten  me,  and  tell  me  if  this  bitterness  is 
observable  wh«re  Broccoli  is  used  fresh  from  the  garden?— Qubeist. 

Names  'of  Plants.— J.  D.,  St.,ff.rd-Urt:—  The  stalks  had  fallen  away 
rom  ihe  flowers  when  the  atter  reached  ne,  and  therefore  the  numbers  were 


detached,  so  that  we  cannot  namo  them.  The  best  way  is  to  send  them  to 
some  nursery  where  a  good  collection  is  grown.  The  blooms  are  very  fine  ; 
the  large  red  one  is  the  finest  and  most  massive  flower  we  have  seen.  Its  name 
is  Chandleri  elegans.    Dalbeattie.— Apparently  Notelaja  longifolia. 

Hardy  Flaats- — E.,  Richmond. — Your  letter  is  an  advertisement. 

Linum  viscosum  —Did  not  your  artist  make  a  mistake  in  the  Linum  figured 
in  The  Garden  of  March  23  ?  It  was  named  L.  viecosum.  Should  it  not  have 
been  L.  salsoloides  ?  The  L.  viscosum  which  I  have  grown  is  pink. — H.  Habpub 
Ceewe.    [Yes,  it  was  wrongly  named ;  it  should  have  been  L.  salsoloides  ] 

Wireworm. — I  shonld  be  glad  of  advice  on  the  following  matter : 

1  am  interested  in  a  garden  near  Birmingham  which  is  oorapletely 
invested  (not  merely  infested)  with  wireworm.  Every  root  of  every 
plant  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  is  simply  a  hollow  tube  filled  with  these 
pests.  Carrot  and  other  root  crops  cannot  be  grown.  The  owner 
has  tried  soot,  lime,  gas-lime,  and  with  no  result.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  suggest  a  remedy  ?  Trapping  is  out  of  the  question,  aa  there 
are  millions  of  them  in  every  part  of  the  garden.  Would  the  plan  of 
burning  the  whole  soil  be  the  only  remedy  ?  and  would  this  be  very 
deleterious,  as  the  soil  is  light  and  the  subsoil  gravel  ? — W.  A., 
Qloucester,  [Try  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  used  in  quantities  by 
farmers  in  this  locality  with  the  best  results.  Wherever  patches  in  the 
Corn  crops  show  a  yellow  tinge  they  know  that  the  wireworm  is  at 
work,  and  top-dress  the  places  with  nitrate  of  soda.  In  the  case  of 
garden  crops  I  have  no  doubt  thac,  if  well  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
digging  the  ground,  it  would  help  to  kill  or  banish  wireworms.  They 
are  often  brought  into  gardens  with  fresh  turfy  loam  brought  from 
the  fields  or  roadsides,  and  I  am  very  doubtful  now  about  fresh  soil 
of  Buoh  a  kind  without  being  well  examined,  especially  for  potting 
purposes. — W.  J.] 

Strawberry  Culture. — Which  is  the  most  simple  way  of  growing 
Strawberries  ?  I  am  told  so  many  ways,  each  one  the  best,  that  I  am 
fairly  puzzled.  I  am  told  that  to  plant  them  in  the  first  instance  in 
a  line,  like  planting  Box,  and  3  ft.  between  each  row,  letting  the 
runners  root  themselves  in  the  3-f  t.  spaces — which  they  will  do,  and 
fruit  the  following  season — is  the  simplest;  of  course  rooting  out  the 
old  plants.  This  is  certainly  very  simple,  but  I  should  be  afraid  they 
would  be  overcrowded  by  this  plan  ;  but  I  am  told  they  produce  a 
plentiful  crop  of  fair. sized  fruit.  I  am  told  runners  that  root  them- 
selves make  the  best  plants.  As  I  cannot  afford  much  time  to  be 
given  to  pricking  out  the  runners,  please  tell  me  if  this  plan  is  a  good 
one,  or  of  a  better  one  if  equally  simple;  also  if  the  Bmall-foliaged 
plants  are  best  for  a  moist  climate  such  as  this ;  and  if  so,  the  names 
of  such  ?  I  have  do  space  for  succession  beds — beds  for  one,  two, 
and  three.year-old  plants.  If  the  runners  were  always  cut,  away 
and  the  old  plants  kept,  the  fruit  would  get  smaller  each  year,  even 
with  manuring  highly,  I  suppose. — H.  S.,  Argyleshire.  l_No  ;  the  mode 
of  culture  named  is  not  a  good  one,  and  ought  to  become  obsolete  .'as 
soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  we  must  remind  you  that  good  Straw, 
berries  cannot  be  had  without  labour  or  space  in  which  to  grow  them. 
The  following  is  a  plan  which  we  have  found  to  be  most  suecessful : 
The  earliest  runners  are  selected  and  layered  on  pieces  of  tnrf  let 
into  the  ground.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they  are  se^flTed 
from  the  parent  plants  and  transferred  to  permanent  quarters,  ou 
well. enriched   and  deeply-dug  ground.      They  are  planted  in  rows 

2  ft.  apart,  and  li  ft.  asunder  in  the  row.  All  the  runners  are  kept 
pinched  off  during  Bummer  and  autumn,  and  the  following  year  they 
produce  a  few  very  fine  fruit,  but  the  second  year  they  bear  prodigi- 
ously, yielding  fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality  ;  the  next 
year  they  deteriorate  somewhat,  and  after  fruiting  a  third  time  they 
are  destroyed,  thus  necessitating  successional  beds;  and,  no  matter 
how  limited  your  space  may  be,  you  must  resolve  to  have  successional 
beds  if  you  wish  to  have  good  fruit.  We  never  yet  saw  fruit  worth 
the  name  that  had  been  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  plants 
and  ground.  The  following  are  free-bearing  kinds,  hardy,  and  good, 
either  for  dessert  or  preserving,  and  will,  we  think,  do  well  in  your 
climate,  viz.,  Vicomteese  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. — W.  W.] 


Seed  Adulteration. — A  bill,  intituled  "An  Act  to  Amend  the 
Adulteration  of  Seeds  Act,  1S69,"  introduced  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read,  runs  as  follows  :  "  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '  The  Adul- 
teration of  Seeds  Act,  1878,'  and  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  '  The  Adul- 
teration of  Seeds  Act,  1869,'  and  together  with  that  Act  may  be  cited  as 
'  The  Adulteration  of  Seeds  Acts,  1869  and  1878.'  2.  From  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  section  2  of  'The  Adulteration  of  Seeds  Act,  18C9,' 
shall  be  read  as  if,  instead  of  the  words  '  The  term  "  to  dye  seeds  "  means 
to  give  to  seeds  by  any  process  of  colouring,  dyeing,  sulphur  smoking, 
or  any  other  artificial  means  the  appearance  of  seeds  of  another  kind,' 
there  were  therein  inserted  the  words  'The  term  "  to  dye  seeds"  means 
\  to  apply  to  seeds  any  process  of  colouring,  dyeing,  or  sulphur  smoking.*  " 
This  will  prevent  prosecutions  failing  from  an  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  kind." 


April  20,  1878.] 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
April  17. 
Owma  to  the  mild  weather  which  we  have  experienced,  exhibitora 
were  enabled  on  this  occasion  to  bring  out  the  most  tender  exotics  with- 
out fear  of  injury,  and  the  result  was  the  best  show  that  has  been  held  at 
South  Kensington  this  year.  Its  most  interesting  features  were  banks  of 
pot  Eoses,  Clematises,  and  Rhododendrons,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
and  an  admirably-arranged  group  of  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  and  other  choice 
flowering  plants,  together  with  Palms  and  other  similar  graceful-leaved 
subjects,  from  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  South  Kensington. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows ; — 

Amaryllis  E.  Pilgrim  (Williams).— A  superb  flower  of  good  form, 
having  smooth  petals  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  the  base  of  the  mid-rid  being 
pure  white.  One  of  the  best  Amaryllids  that  has  been  shown  for  a  long 
time. 

Dietes  Huttoni  (Green).— An  Iris-like  plant,  with  curious  yellow 
three-petalled  flowers. 

Wallichia  zebrina  (Williams). — A  distinct  species,  having  long 
graceful  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  the  foot-stalks  being  zebra- 
striped. 

Caltha  palustris  ja..-pl.  m.iiior  (Parker).— A  double,  yellow- 
flowered,  hardy  species,  well  worth  extensive  culture  on  water  margins. 

Davallia  fijiensis  (Bull). — One  of  the  most  valuable  introductions 
among  Ferns  that  has  been  made  for  some  time.  It  resembles  D.  canari- 
ensis,  but  the  fronds  are  much  more  finely  cut  ind  graceful. 

Megasea  purpureseens  (Parker). — A  fine  kind  with  glossy  green 
leaves,  and  bright,  rose-coloured,  drooping  blossoms,  borne  on  fleshy 
stalks  6  in.  or  7  in.  above  the  foliage. 

GreviUea  robusta  filieifolia  (Eollisson). — An  elegant  plant,  with 
a  drooping  habit  and  long,  spreading,  finely-cut  leaves.  One  of  the  best 
plants  in  cultivation  for  table  decoration. 

Adiantum  tetraphyllum  gracile  (Bull). —  A  dwarf  Fern,  the 
fronds  of  which  somewhat  resemble  in  colour  and  form  those  of  A.  pu- 
bescens. 

The  same  award  was  also  made  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  Crinum 
bracteatum. 

Hew  Plants.— Groups  of  these  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Williams,  and  Bull.  In  the  group  from  the  first-named  firm  were 
several  new  Gloxinias  of  a  meritorious  description,  the  best  being  Eclipse, 
a  well-formed,  upright  flower,  of  a  velvety  crimson  colour.  Mr.  Bull  had, 
in  addition  to  plants  which  received  first-class  certificates,  an  elegant 
Croton,  from  New  Guinea,  with  long,  narrow,  bronze  leaves,  elegantly 
marked  with  fiery  crimson  ;  also  several  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  Cer- 
vantesi,  and  several  new  Alocasias.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  contributed 
a  new  Drac^na,  named  D.  Parri,  which  appears  likely  to  prove  useful  for 
window  decoration ;  it  has  large,  glossy  leaves  edged  with  crimson. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries,  (Jheshunt,  sent  examples  of  the 
golden-leaved  Corylus  Avelana  aurea.  Mr.  Wills  showed  a  remarkably 
tine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum.  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons 
furnished  several  new  Ferns  and  Palms ;  and  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  came  two  new  Indian  Azaleas,  named  respectively  A.  Madame  de 
Grove  and  A.  Comte  de  Chambord,  both  light-flowered  kinds,  well  worth 
a  place  in  every  collection. 

Koses  in  Pots. — A  magnificent  group  of  these  was  shown  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Coombe  Wood  Nursery,  the  plants  throughout 
being  well  famished  with  healthy  deep  green  foliage,  and  an  unusual 
amount  of  bloom.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  grand  specimens  of 
Madame  de  St.  Joseph, one  of  the  best  Roses  for  pot  culture ;  Annie  Laxton, 
well  suppliedwith  rosy-coloured  blossoms ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  Dachesse 
de  Vallombrosa,  and  the  pale  yellow  Marie  Van  Houtte,  so  useful  in  a  bud 
state  for  bouquets.  Rubens,  a  delicate  cream-coloured  kind,  was  much 
admired,  as  were  also  the  bright  flowers  of  General  Jacquimenot  and  Beauty 
of  Waltham. 

Cut  Hoses. — Messrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  Great  Berkhamstead,  showed 
excellent  boxfuls  of  these.  Amongst  them  were  fine  blooms  of  Mdlle. 
Marie  Rady,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Boule  de  Neige,  Edward  Morren,  one 
of  the  largest  of  Roses,  Paul  Neron,  the  beautiful  yellow  Madame  Falcot, 
and  the  pure  white  Niphetos,  so  largely  grown  for  Covent  Garden,  where 
it  is  considered  the  best  of  white  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Walter,  Thame  Oxon, 
furnished  stands  of  Marechal  Niel  of  the  finest  description';  the  blooms 
were  unusually  large,  well  formed,  and  of  the  richest  golden  colour;  the 
same  exhibitor  also  sent  good  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  the  pure  white  Lamarque,  and  other  good  kinds. 

Orchids. — These  were  represented  by  attractive  groups  from  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Williams,  HoUoway.  In  the  first  collection 
was  a  magnificent  plant  of  the  rare  Cymbidium  eburneum,  furnished  with 
numerous  chaste,  ivory-white  blossoms,  and  an  example  of  the  curious 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  bearing  nearly  twenty  large  blossoms,  the  tails  of 
which  measured  quite  2  ft.  in  length.  Associated  with  these  were  well- 
flowered  plants  of  the  brilliant  orange-scarlet  Ltelia  cinnabarina,  Odonto- 
glossum radiatum,  a  finely-bloomed  plant  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  of 
unusually  bright  colour,  graceful  plants  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum 
and  0.  Alexandrae,  and  a  plant  of  the  beautiful  Trichopilia  suavis,  which 
bore  nearly  a  dozen  large  waxy  blossoms.  From  the  same  exhibitor  also  came 


numbers  of  plants  of  Freesia  Leichtliniana,  furnished  with  abundance  of 
creamy,  golden-spotted  blossoms.  In  Mr.  WiUiams'  group  of  Orchids  were 
beautifully-flowered  plants  of  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Vanda  tricolor  msignis, 
the  graceful  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  and  Masdevallia  Lindeni. 

Amaryllids.— Groups  of  these  were  shown  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons.  They  contained  both  seedlings  and  well-known 
kinds.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  from  Mr.  Williams  were  Lratinum, 
an  orange-scarlet  flower  striped  with  white ;  Dr.  Hogg,  a  large-flowered 
variety,  with  broad,  bright  scariet  petals ;  BcUpse,  a  well-formed  flower, 
of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour ;  and  a  light-flowered  kind  named  striata 
superba.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's  group  were  well-flowered  plants  of  Junms, 
an  exquisite  flower,  with  smooth,  well-formed  petals  of  a  maroon-crimson 
colour;  and  Attraction,  an  unusually  showy  kind,  with  medium-sized 
flowers  of  a  bright  salmon  colour,  the  base  of  the  petals  being  pare 
white. 

Clematises.— These  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
The  plants  were  in  8-in.  pots,  and  trained,  but  not  too  stiffly,  on  smaU, 
conical-shaped  trellises,  which  were  completely  hidden  with  blossoms.  JJ  or 
conservatory  or  room  decoration  such  plants  as  these  are  unequalled,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  the  Clematis  is  not  grown  more  extensively  as  a  pot 
plant  than  it  is.  Among  the  best  varieties  in  this  group  were  Mrs.  b.  b. 
Baker,  a  good-habited  kind,  with  white-satiny  flowers  shaded  with  pmk  ; 
Miss  Bateman,  a  sort  with  well-formed,  pure  white  flowers ;  Albert 
Victor  with  transparent  violet  blossoms;  Lady  Londesborough,  delicate 
mauve ;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  a  kind  with  showy  purple  flowers 
having  crimson  veins.  Associated  with  these  were  standard  plants  ot  tne 
elegant,  green,  cut-leaved  Maple  Acer  polymorphium  palmatihdum. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects.- Agroupof  hardy  flowering  shrubs  from 
Messrs. Veitch  attracted  perhaps  more  attention  than  anything  else  that  was 
exhibited,  on  account  of  their  somewhat  novel  character.  They  consisted 
of  double  and  single-flowered  white  and  scariet  Thorns,  miniature  trees  ot 
the  common  Laburnum  furnished  with  abundance  of  blossom,  variegated 
Maples,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  early  blooming  Rhododendrons,  i  or 
efi'ect  in  the  conservatory  such  plants  as  these  are  when  in  flower  better 
than  many  more  difficult  to  cultivate.  Mr.  Wills'  group,  which  was  an 
excellent  one,  contained  well-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum, 
O  triumphans.and  O.gloriosnm,  associated  with  numerous  plants  ot  Anthu- 
rium  Scherzerianum,  well  furnished  with  bright  scariet  spathes,  choice 
Azaleas,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  These  were  intermixed  with  1  erns,  Palms, 
Crotons,  Dracasnas,  andCupanias.  The  beauty  of  the  group  was  enhanced 
by  masses  of  cut  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  intermixed  with 
Stephanotis  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  cushioned  in  Moss.  Mr.  B.  b. 
Wilhams  sent  a  valuable  group  of  plants,  in  which  were  noticeable  large 
and  well-flowered  specimeus  of  Azalea  aracena,  Rhododendron 
Countess  of  Haddmgton,  Francisoea  calycina  major;  also_ well-grown 
plants  of  new  DracEonas,  Aralais,  and  Palms,  the  beautiful  Jasmine-flowered 
Gloneria,  Psychotria  leucantha,  and  the  new  Fern  Microlepia  hirta 
cristata  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons  contributed 
an  extensive  and  eS'ective  group  of  choice-flowering  and  fine-toUaged 
plants,  among  which  were  Arpophyllum  spicatum,  furnished  with  trotn 
twenty  to  thirty  spikes  of  rose-coloured  blossoms,  the  brilliant  semi-dout)le 
Azalea  Charies  Leirens,  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Erica  tubsetormis, 
and  Tetratheca  ericoides  hirsuta ;  associated  with  these  were  also  brightly 
coloured  specimens  of  Draciena  Baptisi,  the  narrow-leaved  D. 
elegantissima,  and  D.  salmonia,  all  of  which  are  among  the  best  Dracaenas. 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons  furnished  a  collection  of  hard-wooded  and  other 
plants,  among  which  were  profusely-flowered  specimens  of  Polygala  Dal- 
maisiana,  choice  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  the  beautiful  blue^ttowered 
Hovea  Celsi,  and  a  narrow-leaved  DracEena,  which  has  been  shown  on 
previous  occasions.  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kensington,  also  sent  a  group  ot 
decorative  plants,  consisting  of  weU-bloomed  Heaths,  Pinks,  show  Pelar- 
goniums, and  brightly-coloured  Cinerarias,  intermixed  with  Ferns,  Pa  ms, 
&c.,  but  they  were  altogether  too  crowded  to  be  effective.  Mr.  1  arker, 
Tooting,  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy,  bulbous,  and  herbaceous  plants,  m 
which  were  Androsacea  coronopifolia  profusely  covered  with  small,  white. 
Forget-me-not-like  blossoms,  a  good  potful  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  well  fur- 
nished with  flowers,  the  elegant  Fuchsia  macrophylla,  and  several  Irises 
and  Saxifrages.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  had  an  extensive  display  ot 
Daffodils,  in  which  the  best  known  kinds  were  represented,  as  well  as 
many  valuable  seedlings,  for  which  a  gold  Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Nelson,  Norwich,  also  sent  remarkably  fine  blooms  of 
Leeds'  seedling  Daff'odils,  also  cut  blooms  of  seedling  Anemone  fulgens 
and  the  double  A.  coronaria.  An  excellent  group  of  Auriculas,  Polyan- 
thuses,  and  Primalas  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  among  which  were  many 
new  and  valuable  kinds.  Mr.  Mill  sent  a  cut  spike  of  Cattleya  Skinnen, 
unusually  well  coloured.  Mr.  H.  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery,  Widcombe,  sent 
some  good  cut  blooms  of  Pansies.  Mr.  Charies  Turner,  Slough, 
exhibited  a  plant  of  Polyanthus  Orange  Gem,  a  profusely-flowered  kind, 
valuable  for  border  planting.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwioh,  sent  out 
blooms  of  Cinerarias,  exquisite  in  form,  colour,  and  size.  Messrs.  Veitch 
contributed  a  group  of  Otaheite  Oranges  grown  iuG-iu.  pots,  each  bearing 
no  fewer  than  twelve  to  fifteen  ripe  fruit.  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield,  sent 
a  dish  of  Hericarte  de  Thury  Strawberries ;  the  fruit  was  of  large  size, 
well  coloured,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

An  interesting  account  ot  the  International  Exhibition  lately  held  at 
Ghent  was  read  by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  it  was  announced  that  steps  were 
being  taken  with  the  view  of  holding  a  similar  show  in  London. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Show  at  Preston.— A  third  meeting  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  the  other 
evening  at  Preston  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Society 
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at  London.  Mr.  Shuttlewortli  briefly  introduced  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  (a 
Taemt)er  of  the  London  Council)  to  the  meeting,  and  that  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  explain,  at  considerable  length,  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject  of  the  show  to  be  held  at  Preston,  and  also  entered  fully  into  the 
large  amount  of  labour  which  it  would  involve,  stating  that  it  would  tax 
the  resources  and  the  energy  of  the  Local  Committee  to  the  utmost.  He 
wa3_  very  much  pleased,  he  said,  with  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  at 
Farington  Hall,  and  also  with  the  spot  selected  for  the  show,  which  would, 
weatherpermitting,  he  believed,  be  a  complete  success. — Mr.  Shuttleworth 
produced  a  lengthy  list  of  patrons,  which  was  partly  read. — Mr.  Elives 
said  a  guarantee  fund  of  £1000  had  already  been  subscribed  in  London, 
and  that  more  would  be  forthcoming  it  required.  'With  the  £500  already 
guaranteed  by  the  Preston  Nursery  and  Pleasure  Gardens  Co.,  however, 
he  thought  a  sufficient  sum  had  been  obtained.  He  urged  upon  the  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  of  commencing  at  once  to  make  a  complete  and 
active  canvass,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
prize  money  offered  in  the  schedule  and  the  preliminary  expenses,  and 
concluded  his  remarks  by  stating  that  the  London  Council  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  the  show  a  perfect  success,  and  a  credit  to  the 
county  and  Preston  in  particular.  All  details  relating  to  the  fixing  of  the 
tents  were  settled.  One  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  will  be  of  such  a 
size,  that  it  will  cover  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  real  work  of 
this  great  undertaking  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  most  perfect  success  will  attend 
the  labours  of  the  Committee. 


SPECIMEN  ALLAMANDAS. 
The  Allamandas  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  conspicuous 
yellow  flowers  and  for  their  bold,  distinct  foliage,  affording  an 
effective  contrast  to  most  other  kinds  of  flowering  and  fine-foli- 
aged  plants  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  associated.  As  exhi- 
bition plants  they  are  in  their  way  unrivalled,  and  a  well- 
grown  specimen  of  an  Allamanda  is  a  most  telling  plant  in  a 
collection.  Employed  as  climbers  in  stoves,  they  eflJciently 
clothe  pillars,  walls,  or  spaces  of  roof,  and  are  not  only 
beautiful  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  but  afford  plenty  of 
flowers,  which  are  often  found  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state.  It 
is  one  of  those  plants  which  liberally  repays  generous  treatment ; 
and  in  order  to  display  its  true  character  it  must  be  well 
nourished,  and  be  grown  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.  Like  the 
generality  of  climbing  plants,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  good,  free 
root-run  in  a  tolerably  rich  and  stimulating  soil.  If  it  can  be 
afforded  these  advantages  its  culture  will  be  attended  with 
satisfaction.  If  planted  out,  it  will  naturally  attain  greater 
luxuriance  than  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  pot ;  although  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  flowers 
of  the  highest  quality  can  be  produced  by  pot  culture.  In  the 
formation  of  specimens  it  is  best  to  commence  with  quite 
small  plants,  and  if  they  can  be  had  in  3-in.  pots,  so  much  the 
better.  Specimen  growers,  as  a  rule,  like  to  begin  with  plants 
as  near  the  cutting  state  as  is  possible,  as  they  are  thus  better 
enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  specimen.  As  much 
of  the  vigour  of  manhood  depends  upon  the  care  exercised  in 
nfanoy,  so  will  the  future  existence  of  the  specimen  depend  upon 
the  management  of  the  plant  in  its  primary  stages  of  growth 
We  will  'herefore  suppose  that  the  young  plant  is  well  rooted, 
and  the  stilwell  permeated  with  fibres.  In  that  case  it  may  in 
Maroh  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot,  using  an  open,  porous 
compost  of-^half  turfy  loam  and  peat.  Let  the  soil  be  well 
sanded  in  the  first  stage  of  growth,  as  the  main  object  is  now 
to  secure  a  good  foundation  by  multiplying  the  root  fibres  as 
much  as  possible.  Water  moderately,  and  place  in  a 
position  where  there  is  no  lack  of  light,  and  where 
air  may  be  given  on  favourable  opportunities,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  cutting  draughts  or  checks  of  any  kind. 
In  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  well  furnished  specimen, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  early  attention  to  stopping  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  commence  this  opera- 
tion until  the  growin"'  wood  is  sufficiently  robust  to  admit  of 
its  pushing  strong  laterals  when  pinched  back,  for  although,  as 
will  be  well  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  forma- 
tion of  young  shoots,  it  must  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
strength  and  solidity.  It  is  as  well  to  let  the  plant  grow  on 
until  it  is  well  established  in  a  6-in.  pot  before  stopping,  and  then 
pinch  back  to  about  six  eyes.  This  will  ensure  vigorous  breaks, 
which  will  naturally  form  strong  healthy  wood  when  shifted  on. 
By  the  end  of  the  season  they  will  have  become  thoroughly 
established  in  S-in.  pots,  and  should,  towards  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  be  placed  where  they  may  get  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  order  to  ripen  off  the  wood.     During  the  winter  they 


will  have  to  be  kept  moderately  dry,  not,  however,  allowing  the 
fibres  to  perish  for  want  of  moisture.  They  are  to  be  rested, 
but  not  dried  off.  If  a  plant  is  allowed  to  stand  dry  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
impairing  its  vital  force.  Want  of  vigour  when  the  plants 
break  may  often  be  traced  to  this  cause.  The  best  place  in 
in  which  to  winter  them  is  the  coolest  portion  of  the  stove,  or 
in  an  intermediate  house,  keeping  them  as  far  removed  from 
the  pipes  as  is  possible,  for  the  colder  they  can  be  kept  con- 
sistent with  safety,  the  more  strongly  will  they  start  into 
growth  again.  Early  in  spring  they  should  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  destined  to  bloom,  using  a  good  sweet 
compost  of  equal  portions  of  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  decomposed 
manure.  The  shoots  should  all  bo  pruned  back,  the  number  of 
eyes  left  to  be  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  shoot.  The 
generally  accepted  form  of  training  for  this  plant  is  that  in 
which  a  balloon-shaped  trellis  is  made  use  of,  the  shoots  being 
BO  directed  that  they  cover  it  with  foliage.  Some  growers, 
however,  merely  support  the  shoots  by  means  of  stakes,  allow- 
ing the  plant  to  assume  a  more  regular  and  natural  outline. 
The  summer  treatment  will  correspond  to  that  which  is  recom- 
mended for  the  young  plants,  but  as  soon  as  growth  is  com- 
pleted, they  must  have  sufiicient  air  and  light  admitted  to  them 
to  admit  of  a  thorough  maturation  of  the  wood.  This  is  best 
effected  by  their  removal  to  an  intermediate  house.  In  the 
case  of  Allamandas  planted  out,  they  should  receive  as  much 
air  and  light  as  is  compatible  with  the  health  of  the  other 
inmates  of  the  structure  in  which  they  are  growing,  for 
although  it  is  not  difiicult  to  induce  a  strong  growth,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood  is  the 
grand  essential  for  the  production  of  an  abundant  bloom. 
Byjlect.  J.  CoRNHll.r,. 

Ixias  in  Pots. — Few  Bpring-Boweringbulba  give  so  little  trouble' 
and  are  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  grace  and  beauty  as  these  ;  either 
in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  frames,  or  in  protected  beds  merely  for 
their  flowers  for  cutting  they  are  alike  valuable.  They  ehould  be 
potted  firmly  in  autumn,  six  bulbs  in  a  5-in.  pot,  in  sandy  loam  and 
leaf-monld  ;  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  cold  pare 
of  the  greenhouse ;  keep  the  soil  dry  at  first,  but  give  water  more 
freely  when  the  plants  are  in  full  growth.  In  April  moat  of  the 
varieties  will  flower,  and  will  be  very  useful,  as  they  are  quite 
different  in  appearance  from  moat  plants  at  this  season.  When  they 
have  done  flowering  gradually  dry  them  off,  and  allow  them  to  rest 
till  autumn,  when  they  should  be  re-potted  as  before. — B.  Hobday. 


Shakespeare's  Own  Garden. — Every  one  who,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  EUacombe,  has  learnt  something  of  what 
gardens  and  gardening  were  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  will,  I  think 
cordially  agree  with  the  following  passage  from  the  "  Athenaeum  "  of 
March  23  : — "  Before  passing  from  Shakespeare,  we  should  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  directors  or  managers  of  New  Place  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  garden,  which  they  are  supposed  to  keep  up  in 
remembrance  of  Shakespeare.  We  chanced  to  visit  it  last  summer, 
and,  instead  of  finding  an  Elizabethan  garden  with  flowers  associated 
with  Shakespeare  and  his  times,  we  saw  little  but  a  miserable  ribbon 
border  of  starveling  Calceolarias,  scrubby  Pelargoniums, and  miserable 
Perillas.  Such  a  garden  is  a  mockery,  and  would  be  more  suggestive 
and  more  pathetic  it  left  wild  to  the  growths  of  Jslatnre."  It  is  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  a  salutary  turn  has  taken  place  in  the  tide 
of  public  taste,  when  a  purely  literary  journal,  such  as  the 
"  Athena3um,"  speaks  thus,  whatever  a  clique  of  geometrical  garden, 
clippers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  In  the  same  article  occurs  the 
following  additional  testimony: — "The  English  garden  of  to-day 
still  awaits  its  laureate,  and,  except  where,  in  Mr.  Allingham'a 
'  Therania,'  '  Vase  and  plot  burn  scarlet,  gold  and  azure,'  we  scarcely 
know  of  a  descrption  of  modern  '  bedding  out,'  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  present  fashion  may  disappear  before  the  thankless  task 
is  undertaken." — G.  S.  Bouloer,  11,  Burlington  Road,  W. 


Frodace  of  the  Seed  of  Variegated  Fhormium  tenax.— It  is  a  very 
Bingular  fact  that  whereas  the  aeedlinga  of  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  all 
come  up  green,  aud  utterly  devoid  of  any  variegation  whatever  (see  p.  335) , 
those  of  the  beautiful  Pharmium  Colensoi  invariably  coma  up  all  white  or 
cream-coloured ;  and,  being  totally  devoid  of  chlorophyl,  or  the  necessary  life 
blood  of  plants,  cannot  live,  but  necessarily  dwindle  away  and  die  after  they 
reach  the  second  or  third  leaf  from  the  seed  leaf.  Why  these  seedlings,  being 
thus  destitute  of  life  blood,  should  thus  vegetate  or  come  up  at  all  is  a  problem 
yet  to  be  solved.— W.  E.  G. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Wlijch  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Naturb." — Shakespeare, 


GRAVEYARD   GARDENS.     • 

Without  endorsing  all  that  "  A.  D."  says  in  reference  to  this 
subject  (see  p.  334),  I  think  he  has  done  well  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  subject  must  have  an  interest 
for  everybody.  I  write  only  as  an  inquirer,  and  I  shall  be  very 
thankful  for  any  hints  or  corrections  that  may  be  given  to  me. 
In  working  out  the  problem,  however,  and  wishing  (to  use 
"A.  D.'s  "  language)  "by  the  culture  of  flowers  to  perpetuate 
a  sentiment  for  the  dead  which  should  ever  be  that  of  fond 
remembrance,"  I  would  suggest  that  the  following  points  be 
attended  to  :  1.  The  plants  chosen  for  this  sacred  use  should  be 
of  very  easy  management,  for  those  which  are  not  so  will  very 
soon  die,  or  at  all  events  look  unsightly,  in  our  hot  and  parched 
cemeteries,  or  in  our  too  often  ill-drained  and  ill-kept  church- 
yards. 2.  They  should  be  successional.  If  there  be  any  pre- 
tence of  growing  flowers  over  a  grave,  there  never  ought  to  be 
a  time  during  the  whole  course  of  the  year  when  there  is  not 
some  fresh  blossom  springing  into  life.  This  can  easily  be 
managed,  but  it  requires  that  there  should  be  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  plants ;  and  there  must  be  relays  of  some  of  them  in 
pots  in  addition  to  those  which  remain  continually  in  the 
ground.  3.  The  flowers  ought  as  much  as  possible  seem  to  be 
growing  naturally  in  the  soil,  and  not  just  stuck  in  in  a  careless, 
or  even  in  an  artificial  manner.  4.  There  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  no  glaring  colours  or  startling  surprise  where  our  dear  ones 
are  lying.  No  ribbon  border  is  admissible  for  a  moment,  but 
only  that  which  is  soft  and  tender  should  be  used.  Though  it 
cannot  always  be  so  through  the  year,  yet  white  should  pre- 
dominate as  much  as  possible  over  every  colour.  Drooping 
flowers  are  by  far  the  best  for  a  grave.  5.  Plants  of  a  compact 
habit  should  be  chosen,  for  the  space  is  small;  and  one  plant 
should  never  crowd  out  another.  This  makes  bulbs  to  he 
especially  eligible,  as  they  can  be  so  easily  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  put  back  again.  If  these  ideas  are  right,  I  should 
be  thankful  for  the  names  of  any  desirable  plants  and  bulbs 
for  this  purpose,  and  especially  of  those  which  would  not  occur 
at  once  to  one's  mind.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  this  plant  or  of 
that,  but  I  want  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  which  meet  all  the 
five  requirements  which  I  have  named  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  Snowdrop  is,  of  course,  just  what  is  wanted,  and  Galanthus 
Imperati  is  better  than  any  other  species  that  I  know  of  for 
■use  in  this  way.  Triteleia  uniflora,  I^ritillaria  Meleagris  alba, 
Scilla  nutans  alba,  Allium  neapolitanum,  Viola  semperflorens, 
and  Convallaria  majalis  are  all  appropriate,  and  succeed  with 
but  little  care.  Antherioum  Liliastrum  majus  is  an  incom- 
parably beautiful  and  pure  white  flower,  which  will  soon  be 
coming  out.  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  candidum  will  do  in 
some  places ;  Gladiolus  communis  albus  will  be  very  helpful 
in  summer,  and  Cyclamen  hederEefolium  album  will  follow  in 
the  autumn,  with  0.  Coum  album  to  come  after  and  blossom 
in  mid-winter — even  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  Some 
of  the  Hellebores  might  be  added  if  they  could  be  kept  within 
bounds.  I  would  just  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  white  Blue- 
bell (Scilla  nutans  alba),  which  is  in  blossom  at  this  time,  is  as 
good  as  any  plant  that  can  be  named  for  the  resting-places  of 
the  dead.  Its  drooping  habit,  which  makes  it  look  as  though 
it  were  weeping  over  the  grave — its  few  and  easy  requirements, 
and  its  compact  way  of  growth,  seem  to  say  that  it  should 
always  be  found  in  the  churchyard,  though  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  there  in  a  single  case.  Let  any  one  who 
mourns  over  the  loss  of  those  who  are  not  lost  but  have  only 
gone  before  study  how  he  can  best  adorn  their  resting-places 
here  with  flowers,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  out  of  place 
to  say  that  his  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  E,  F. 


received  seeds  from  a  correspondent  in  Japan,  bearing  only  the 
Japanese  native  name  as  above  written.  From  it  the  Japanese  extract 
the  gum  or  oil  with  which  they  render  waterproof  the  paper  umbrellas, 
so  much  used  by  all  classes  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  He 
describes  the  culture  of  this  plant  as  exceedingly  simple  and  easy  if 
sown  daring  the  present  month  in  a  frame,  and,  after  being  pricked 
o£f  into  pots  when  large  enough,  ultimately  in  the  month  of  May  or 
June  planted  ont  in  the  open  border  of  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
they  grow  very  rapidly,  and  attain  a  great  size.  The  flowers  appear 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  seed  ripens  thoroughly  by  the  end  of 
September,  the  plants  remaining  green  till  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
This  plant, which  belongs  to  theLabiatefamily.attains  a  height  of  about 
3  ft,  3  in.,  and  the  foliage  is  highly  aromatic,  resembling  in  appear- 
ance that  of  a  gigantic  form  of  Ooimum  Basilioum.  The  production 
of  seed  would  have  been  very  abundant  had  not  the  high  winds  at  the 
commencement  of  October  greatly  broken  and  damaged  the  plants ; 
still,  enough  was  saved  to  enable  M.  de  Lunaret  to  offer  a  few  to  any 
reader  of  the  "  Revue  "  who  would  like  to  experiment  with  the  plant, 
an  offer  of  which,  doubtless,  many  will  avail  themselves.  It  is  not 
stated  from  what  part  of  the  plant  the  oil  is  obtained,  but  in  all 
probability  it  is  by  crushing  the  seeds.  Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  who  have  been  in  Japan  may  recognise  the  plant, 
and  be  able  to  tell  ns  more  about  it. — W.  E.  G. 


PRIMROSES  FOR  WASTE  PLACES. 
The  Primrose  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  of  all  our  native 
plants,  and,  I  believe,  has  given  its  name  to  more  localities 
than  any  other  native  plant.  Every  Cockney  has  heard  of 
Primrose  Hill,  and  I  know  of  one  in  Shropshire  and  another 
in  Cheshire,  and  there  are  doubtless  others.  Everybody,  too, 
has  read  of  the  sensation  caused  by  the  flrst  pot  oi  Primroses 
which  appeared  in  Australia,  and  the  welcome  given  to  the 


.  New  Japanese  Plant,  the  Zi-Goma. — In  the  last  issue  of  the 
"Kevue  Horticole"a  correspondent  from  Montpelier,M.Leon  de  Lunaret, 
calls  attention  to  the  above-named  interesting  plant,  of  which  he  had 


well-remembered  flower.  There  are  four  British  plants  that 
grow  gregariously  that  may  be  said  to  be  national,  that  is,  that 
give  a  charm  and  a  character  to  English  scenery,  viz.,  the 
Furze,  when  seen  by  the  acre,  clothing  with  gold  many  of  our 
heaths  and  commons  ;  the  wild  Hyacinth,  or  Blue-bell,  covering, 
as  it  does,  miles  of  our  shady  woods  and  forests ;  the  Wood 
Anemone,  silvering  with  its  million  stars  our  open  woods  and 
groves;  and,  lastly,  the  Primrose  (with  a  colour  truly  its  own), 
making  the  wilderness  rejoice,  and  giving  a  charm  to  thousands 
of  barren  and  waste  places.  The  Primrose  is  a  bank-loving 
plant,  while  its  relative,  the  Cowslip,  delights  in  damp  meadows 
and  pasture.^!.  The  Primrose  is  most  at  home  on  steep  clayey 
banks,  scars,  ditch  banks,  and  sloping,  open  woods.  In  Cheshire 
and  Gloucestershire  I  have  seen  miles  of  steep  railway  banks 
quite  yellow  with  it.  Where  this  plant  exists  in  profusion, 
people  must  be  content  to  see  it  in  its  wild  state  ;  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  steep  banks,  pit  sides,  and  open  woods,  near  drives, 
to  which  it  might  be  efiectually  introduced,  and  its  introduc- 
tion would  give  a  charm  to  many  an  otherwise  uninteresting 
spot.  Surely  the  Primrose,  and  not  the  Rose,  should  be  the 
emblem  of  England!  Everybody  loves  the  Primrose,  and 
more  poetry  has  been  written  about  it  than  about  any  other 
English  flower.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  these  plants  that  are  rooted  up  and  carried  from  the  country 
to  our  large  towns  and  suburban  gardens.  No  matter  how 
fine  a  garden  may  be,  or  how  many  flowers  people  may  have, 
they  always  seem  greedy  as  regards  Primroses.  If  we  go 
into  the  country  on  a  fine  day  in  spring,  we  are  almost  certain 
to  meet  the  "  squire's  daughter,"  or  the  "young  ladies  from 
the  rectory,"  with  a  trowel  and  a  gipsy  basket  loaded  with 
Primroses.  Finding  the  first  Primrose  and  hearing  the 
cuckoo  for  the  first  time  are  among  the  pleasant  events  of  the 
year.  Tnos.  Williams. 
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NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Outdoor  Plants. — Plants  of  this  class  are  now  making  rapid 
progress.  Almost  daily,  especially  after  warm  rains,  some  fresh 
ahrab  or  herbaeeons  plant  may  be  seen  in  flower.  As  if  by  magic, 
the  blossoms  of  the  Greater  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major)  have  pushed 
their  parple  flowers  above  the  winter  carpet  of  shining  green  formed 
by  the  abundant  growth  of  leaves.  The  remarkable  mildness  of  the 
past  winter  is  well  exemplified  in  the  shrubberies  at  Kew,  for  on  all 
sides  the  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  are  plentifully  decked  with 
blossoms.  Of  the  numerous  Berberidaceous  shrubs  in  cultivation, 
always  excepting  Berberis  Darwini,  referred  to  last  week,  Mahonia 
fascionlaris,  when  well  grown,  presents  a  handsome  appearance  ;  its 
very  large  and  dense  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  equally  distributed 
all  over  the  plant,  and  set  in  a  background  of  reddish-green  leaves, 
makes  it  a  most  useful  and  showy  addition  to  any  shrubbery. 
Amongst  the  Skimmias,  S.  fragrans  is  worth  a  passing  note ;  in  habit 
it  ia  more  erect  and  compact  than  S.  japonica,  while  it  produces  its 
flowers  with  equal  freedom.  Dense  masses  of  the  peculiar  Orobanoh. 
aceous  parasite,  the  Greater  Tooth-wort  (Lathraea  Squamaria)  are 
now  to  be  seen  springing  direct  from  the  Grass  at  various  spots, 
within  a  few  yards'  radius  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  In  the  herba- 
ceous ground  several  of  the  Boraginese  are  now  looking  their  best. 
Fulmonaria  mollis,  a  native  of  shady  places  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
extending  from  Germany  and  the  Pyrenees  into  Siberia,  is  a  dwarf, 
compact  plant  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs,  and  well  furnished  with 
flowers,  which  are  red  before  expansion  and  bluish-purple  afterwards. 
Another  species  now  in  flower,  and  equally  worth  growing,  is  P.  can. 
oasica.  Several  species  of  Iris  are  now  in  flower  in  the  border.  I. 
pnmila  is  a  very  dwarf  form,  with  cream-coloured  or  dingy  yellow 
flowers ;  it  is  a  native  of  Central  and  South-eastern  Europe.  I. 
viresoens  also  bears  dingy  white  flowers,  bat  I.  aphylla  is  a  much 
finer  and  more  attractive  species,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  of  a 
fine  purple  colour.  I.  biflora,  from  Portugal,  also  bears  purple  flowers 
streaked  with  white.  On  the  old  rockwork  are  several  good  plants  at 
present  in  flower.  TrilUum  gram  iflorum,  with  its  large,  three-lobed, 
shining  green  leaves,  and  its  long,  pure  white  flowers,  is  very  orna. 
mental,  as  are  many  of  the  Primroses,  notably  amongst  them  being 
Primula  denticulata,  an  East  Indian  specie  ^,  with  a  clustered  head  of 
small  purplish  flowers  borne  on  a  slender  stalk  about  8  in.  high.  P. 
oiliata  var.  purpurea  is  a  dwarf  species,  with  large  purple  flowers  on 
a  very  short  stalk,  A  very  fine  plant  for  damp  sitnations  ia  Caltha 
radicana ;  it  forms  a  good  compact  mass  of  foliage,  and  is  well  covered 
with  large  yellow  flowers. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — A  very  ornamental  plant  for  a  coo!  house 
is  Lavandula  dentata ;  its  leaves  are  oblong,  linear,  or  lanceolate, 
bluntly  and  pinnately  toothed,  and  covered  with  a  short  pubescence. 
It  bears  loose  spikes  somewhat  tufted  at  the  apex,  and  the  flowers  are 
purple,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  L.  Stcechas.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  extending 
into  Northern  Afrija.  Coronilla  glauca  is  a  plant  always  worth  grow- 
ing for  the  sake  of  its  compact  shrubby  habit,  its  small  leaflets,  and 
its  numerous  yellow  flowers.  Cy  tissns  oanariensis  is  another  Legumin- 
ous plant  equally  ornamental.  Gnidia  carinata,  a  Thymelaceous  plant 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  also  attractive  on  account  of  its 
bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  as  ia  Epaoris  miniata  grandiflora  for  its 
reddish-pink,  white-tipped  blossoms. 

Stove  Plants. — In  the  new  range  climbing  up  the  rafters  of  the 
roof  several  species  of  Clerodendron  are  finely  in  flower.  Besides 
the  well.known  white  and  red  flowers  of  C.  Thomsoni,  C.  splendens, 
a  Sierra  Leone  species,  attracts  notice  for  its  dense  masses  of  brilliant 
red  blossoms  and  its  thick  deep  green  leaves.  C.  volubile,  a  native  of 
New  Guinea,  is  also  very  attractive  for  its  white  flowers,  which  have 
a  tinge  of  pink  in  the  throat,  and  long  recurved  and  twisted  stamens. 
The  showy  flowers  of  these  plants  are  well  set  o3  against  the  deep 
opaque  green  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  species.  The  singular  gouty- 
stemmed  Euphorbiaceous  plant  Jatropha  podagrica  is  more  remark- 
able than  beautiful ;  nevertheless,  the  orange-red  flowers  are  su2i- 
oiently  handsome  to  make  it  useful  tor  mixing  with  other  plants.  Most 
of  the  Gardenias  are  well  worth  cultivating  tor  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
flowers  as  for  the  delicious  perfume  emitted  by  them  ;  and  Gardenia 
intermedia  is  no  exception  to  thia  rule,  the  flowera  being  about  1|  in. 
across  and  pure  white.  A  decided  contrast  to  this,  but  equally  beauti- 
ful from  another  point  of  view,  is  Scutellaria  pulchella ;  from  the  habit 
of  growth,  the  healthy  green  of  its  leaves,  and  the  long  spikes  of  fine 
blue  labiate  flowers  it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Amongst  Achimenes, 
A.  longiflora  alba  is  a  good  variety ;  its  flowers  are  white,  prettily 
streaked  with  purple,  with  a  dash  of  yellow  in  the  throat. 
Another  attractive  Gesneraceous  plant  is  Soiadocalyx  digitaliflora  ; 
it  is  fleshy -green  throughout,  covered  with  soft  haira,  the  tube  of  the 
flower  reddish  on  the  upper  side  and  white  on  the  under ;  the  five 
lobes  of  the  corolla  are  folded  quite  back  on  the  tube,  and  are  of  a 


light  green  colour,  dotted  all  over  with  brown  spots;  tbe  bifid  light 
green  atigma  projecting  conaiderably  beyond  the  mouth.  Among 
Mesembryanthemums  there  are  but  few  yet  in  flower.  M.  filamento- 
Bum,  however,  attracts  notice  for  its  numerous,  flesh-coloured,  star, 
shaped  blossoms.  In  the  Cactus  house,  Balbine  latitolium,  a  Lili. 
aceous  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  long  spikes  of  delicate 
yellow  flowers.  In  this  house,  also,  is  a  fine-flotvered  plant  of 
Sempervivum  aurenm.  It  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  and  bears  its 
golden-yellow  flowers  in  tufts  or  heads  at  the  ends  of  long,  fleshy 
stalks.  Libertia  tormosa  is  a  flne  Iridaceous  plant,  with  long,  Grass, 
like  leaves,  and  white,  three-parted  flowers,  borne  at  the  end  ot  long 
spikes.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili.  In  the  Bconomio  House,  Carioa 
cundamaroensis  is  both  in  flower  and  fruit.  The  plant  is  almost  of 
the  size  of  a  small  tree.  The  flowers  are  green  and  inconspicuous,  and 
the  fruits  are,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellow  colour,  about  2  in.  long  audi  in. 
thick,  flve-lobed,  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  It  has  an  agreeable  per. 
fume,  and  a  sweetish.  Pine-apple  flavour. — f 


Iiinum  candidissimum. — In  a  recent  contribution  to  The 
Garden  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Niven,  on  the  Alpine  and  dwarf  species  of 
Linnm  (see  p.  261),  a  reference  is  made  to  the  above  plant  which  is 
likely  to  mislead  your  readers,  and  which,  as  no  one  else  has  yet  drawn 
attention  to  it,  I  beg  permission  to  point  out.  It  is  stated  in  the 
paper  in  question  that  L.  candidissimum  is  of  South  European 
origin.  Considering  that  the  plant  is,  as  Mr.  Niven  states,  undoubtedly 
but  a  slight  form  of  the  New  Zealand  L.  monogynum,  the  name 
being  a  mere  garden  appellation,  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  the  two  varieties  should  occur  in  localities  wide  as  the  Poles 
asunder.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  both  natives  of  the  same 
distant  islands.  About  the  time  the  seeds  of  L.  candidissimum  was 
first  offered,  or  soon  after,  I  procured  a  packet  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  ot  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  who  personally  informed  me 
that  he  received  the  seeds  from  a  surgeon  residing  in  New  Zealand. 
As  I  have  found  it  hardier  than  the  typical  L.  monogynum,  it  ia  not 
improbably  a  native  of  the  Southern  Island,  but  I  have  no  direct 
information  on  that  point. — W.  TnoiiPSON,  Ijpswich. 

Our  Woodland  Primroses. — Just  at  the  present  time  acres  of 
coppice  are  completely  carpeted  with  Primroses,  and  no  one  who  cares 
to  admire  their  quiet  beauty  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  manner 
in  which  native  plants  establish  themselves  in  positions  suitable  to 
their  individual  wants.  Even  the  Primrose  in  its  uncultivated  state 
is  far  better  located  than  it  is  in  gardens.  The  soil  in  deciduous 
woodlands,  where  Primroses  are  at  home,  is  invariably  surfaced  with 
Moss  or  dwarf  herbage  that  effectually  preserves  the  delicate  blossoms 
from  being  splashed  by  heavy  rains,  while  the  as  yet  almost  leafless 
branches  shelter  them  from  rough  withering  winds,  conditions  difiicult 
to  obtain  for  cultivated  varieties.  I  have  lately  observed  some  very 
fine  varieties  of  the  wild  Oxlip,  or  what  is  locally  called  in  some  places 
Ladies'  Fingers.  These  are  usually  found  growing  with  the  Primrose 
under  partial  shade,  while  the  Cowslip  invariably  locates  itself  on 
open  greensward.  At  this  Easter  season  the  common  Primrose  forma 
one  of  the  moat  pleasing  and  natural-looking  objects  in  church  decora, 
tions,  now  so  universally  carried  out  about  this  time.  Beds  of  Moss 
on  window-sills,  or  at  the  base  of  the  font,  with  large  bunches  of 
Primroses  gathered  with  their  own  foliage  interspersed,  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Tin  or  zinc  tubes  for  holding  water  are  inserted  in 
the  Moss,  and  in  the  still  atmosphere  and  subdued  light  of  a  church 
the  flowers  maintain  their  freshness  and  sweetness  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. — J.  Groom,  Henham. 

Asparagus  in  English  Gardens. — The  Garden  ia  none  too 
soon  in  taking  the  matter  of  Asparagus  culture  in  hand,  for  there  ia 
nothing  in  the  way  of  vegetable  growing  in  this  country  that  so 
much  needs  popularising.  By  the  million.  Asparagus  growing  is 
always  regarded  as  involving  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  expense, 
a  task  only  to  be  undertaken  by  the  initiated,  and  by  those  to  whom 
expense  may  be  no  object.  Hence  the  reason  why  thia  delicious 
esculent  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Asparagus  should  be 
in  every  garden,  and  would  be  if  it  were  generally  known  how  simply 
it  may  be  grown.  Many  defeat  their  object  by  excess  of  pains  at 
planting  time.  An  instance  of  thia  came  under  my  notice,  where 
money  and  labour  were  expended  in  the  production  of  a  huge  mound 
of  earth  and  manure  upon  which  the  plants  dried  up.  This  mistake 
originated  in  the  belief  that  something  must  be  done  in  a  very  ex. 
ceptionable  manner  in  order  to  ensure  success.  Had  the  operator 
only  known  that  he  needed  merely  to  draw  a  drill,  and  set  his  plants 
therein,  relying  upon  after  care  and  management,  he  would  have 
certainly  been  spared  much  expense  and  mortification,  and  would  have 
had  plenty  of  Asparagus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prizes  now  offered 
may  tend  to  dispel  the  general  illusion  respecting  the  difi9.onlties 
attending  the  production  of  good  Asparagus. — J.  CoknhiIiL,  Byfieet, 
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The  Rosemary  in  Springy. — This  shrnb  is  not  without  value  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  yet  it  is  almost  confined  to  cottage  gardens 
and  the  herb  garden.  Some  spreading  bnshes  of  it  now  in  flower  on 
a  bank  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew,  and  associated  with  some 
bushes  of  the  Double  Furze,  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  is 
apparent  at  some  distance,  notwithstanding  the  modest  colour  of  the 
flowers  when  examined  individually.  In  the  position  above  named  the 
plant  spreads  naturally  on  a  Grassy  bank,  and  not  on  one  of  those  ugly 
dug  surfaces  on  which  no  shrub  ever  can  look  happy. 

Narcissi  at  South  Kensington. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugdeu's 
colleotion  of  Narcissi  exhibited  the  other  day  at  South  Kensington 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  was  the  finest  and  most 
complete  display  of  its  kind  possibly  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  In  addition  to  the  better  known  sorts,  there  were  numbers 
of  fine  varieties,  many  of  them  real  gems,  with  which  the  gardening 
world,  as  a  whole,  have  but  a  very  limited  acquaintance.  The  deli, 
oacy  of  their  tints  was  only  equalled  by  their  fragrance.  The  exhibi- 
tion  will,  I  understand,  be  repeated  at  the  next  meeting. — B. 

Caltha  palustris  minor  fi.-pl. — Under  this  name  we  find  one 
of  the  beet  varieties  of  Marsh  Marigolds  with  which  we  have  yet 
met.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  and  will  stand  transplanting  without  tear 
of  injury.  Its  flowers  are  very  double  and  of  a  showy  golden.yellow, 
and  for  spring  gardening  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  yellow-flowered 
plant  which  can  be  grown.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  hardy,  and 
requires  a  moist,  deep  soil.  If  plants  of  it  be  divided  in  autumn, 
winter,  or  spring,  it  grows  freely,  and  yields  a  profusion  of  blossoms 
for  months.  At  this  time  of  the  year  all  soil  is  moist  generally,  and 
its  early  flowering  character  renders  it  a  most  desirable  plant.  It  is 
now  flowering  freely  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri. — Amongst  the  different  families  of 
Orchids  none  surpasses  in  beauty  and  elegance  the  genus  Dendro. 
bium,  a  genus  in  which  D.  Falconeri  stands  at  the  head,  possessing, 
as  it  does,  a  combination  of  colour  and  form  unsurpassed  by  any 
known  species.  Usually,  however,  it  is  a  shy  bloomer,  but,  seen  as  it 
was  represented  by  a  plant  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  fine  group  exhi. 
bited  at  South  Kensington  on  April  16,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm, 
ing  subjects  ever  produced.  The  plant  in  question  was,  as  usual, 
growing  on  a  long  thin  block  or  piece  of  cork,  and  its  small,  delicate, 
drooping.  Grass-like,  pseudo-bulbs  were  literally  clothed  with  such  a 
number  of  flowers  as  to  have  the  appearance,  a  short  distance  oS,  of 
a  wreath  of  blossoms  suspended  in  the  air.  When  flowered  as  this 
plant  was  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful. — B. 

Hardy  Shrubs  for  the  Conservatory  or  Dwelling  House. 

— While  endless  trouble  and  care  are  bestowed  upon  many  tender 
plants,  and  those  difficult  to  cultivate,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection,  for  the  embellishment  of  our  conservatories 
or  entrance  halls,  many  of  the  moat  effective  and  most  easily  grown 
plants  are  lost  sight  of.  The  group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  shown 
by  Messrs.  Teitoh  &  Sons,  at  South  Kensington,  on  April  16,  served  to 
show  how  even  the  commonest  plants  may  be  made  to  play  an  impor. 
tant  part  in  decoration.  The  white  and  scarlet,  single  and  double, 
flowered  Thorns,  the  common  Laburnum,  Lilacs,  and  Rhododendrons 
are  easily  cultivated,  easily  brought  into  bloom  early,  and  for  effect 
they  are  equal  to  many  of  the  choicest  greenhouse  plants.  Then 
there  is  the  Wistaria,  the  beautiful  Magnolia  conspicua.  Almonds, 
Prunuses,  and  many  similiar  plants  which  give  little  trouble  to  the 
cultivator,  and  which  any  one  having  the  most  meagre  means  may 
grow.  With  these  might  be  associated  many  of  the  hardy  Irises, 
Gentians,  Saxifrages,  Anemones,  Daffodils,  and  other  hardy  flowers, 
and  any  one  having  ever  such  a  small  glasshouse  might  make  one  of 
the  best  possible  displays  in  spring,  at  little  cost  and  still  less 
labour. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Fortnightly  Meet- 
ings.— The  adverse  influence  of  a  previous  indifferent  reputation  has 
seldom  been  more  unmistakeably  apparent  than  in  the  extremely 
meagre  attendance  of  the  public  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
fortnightly  meetings  which  have  been  held  during  the  present  spring. 
Apart  from  the  one  or  two  principal  shows  held  each  season,  there 
has  never  hitherto  been  anything  to  equal  the  rich,  varied,  extensive, 
and  thoroughly  interesting  displays  now  brought  to  South  Kensington 
at  the  fortnightly  gatherings,  and  which  are  likely  to  be  continued, 
if  the  subscribers  and  the  public  generally  will  only  show  by  their 
presence  that  the  meetings  are  appreciated.  But  it  is  uphill  work 
both  for  the  Society  and  the  exhibitors,  private  as  well  as  commercial, 
who  evidently  strip  their  establishments  of  all  that  is  attractive  in 
the  shape  of  rare  and  costly  Orchids,  stove,  greenhouse,  hardy 
plants,  and  forced  shrubs,  comprising,  as  they  do,  quantities  of 
beaatiful  plants  that  are  not,  and  never  can,  be  seen  later  in  the 


season.  At  the  last  three  meetings,  especially  in  the  large  Con. 
servatory,  there  has  been  such  a  display  as  has  never  at  this  time  oE 
the  year  been  made  before.  Some  six  or  eight  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  exhibited  groups  so  varied  and  extensive,  that  any  one  of 
them  would  well  have  repaid  a  visit.  Yet  the  visitors  came 
not,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  some  years, 
at  these  fortnightly  meetings,  prizes  were  given  for  parti- 
cular plants  then  in  season,  the  competition  for  which  was  often 
of  the  moat  miserable  description;  frequently  in  half  the  classes  in 
which  prizes  were  offered  there  were  no  exhibits,  yet  these  meetings 
were  dignified  by  the  name  of  shows,  and  were  advertised  and 
placarded  accordingly.  People  came,  and  after  seeing  the  ridicu. 
loualy  little  that  was  to  be  seen,  often  asked,  in  their  simplicity,  the 
way  to  the  show.  I  have  heard  many  complain,  in  anything  but 
complimentary  terms,  not  only  of  the  money  spent  for  admission,  but 
also  of  time  lost,  and  those  who  said  nothing  generally  bore  on  their 
countenances  that  silent  protest  quite  as  ominous  as  words.  Such 
people  naturally  kept  away  afterwards  and  recommended  their  friends 
to  do  the  same.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  take  a 
delight  in  flowers,  especially  the  many  beautiful  subjects  that  are 
forthcoming  early  in  the  season,  will  now  support  the  Society  in  its 
endeavours  to  mate  these  meetings  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
— T.  Baines. 

The  Variegated  Single  Kerria. — Kerria  japonioa  variegata, 
the  single.flowered  form  now  in  flower  in  the  winter  garden  at  Kew, 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  bushes  for  a  cool  greenhouse  or  for 
planting  out  in  the  conservatory.  The  effect  of  the  numerous  golden 
flowers  among  the  silvery  leaves  is  quite  novel. 

Winter  Garden  for  Sweden. — Messrs.  Shanks  &  Son,  of  Ar- 
broath, have  for  some  months  past  been  engaged  in  constructing  a 
winter  garden  for  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden.  It  consists  of  five  separate 
houses,  composed  of  iron  and  glass,  into  which  the  Palms  of  Africa, 
the  rare  exotics  of  the  Tropics  and  Australia,  the  Lilies  of  Equatorial 
lakes,  and  a  miscellaneous  colleotion  of  plants  will  all  be  placed,  each 
house  being  heated  to  a  temperature  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  plants  are  indigenous.  Two  of  Messrs.  Shanks' 
boilers  connected  to  nearly  2  miles  of  4.in.  pipe,  will  be  used  in  heat- 
ing the  houses ;  while  about  40,000  ft.  of  glass  will  be  used  in  the  roofs 
and  sides.  This  structure  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Shanks,  and 
the  material  weighs  in  all  nearly  200  tons. 

Wood  of  Wellingtonia. — Specimens  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  smoothly  planed  and  varnished,  have  been  sent  to  us  from 
the  gardens  at  Pain's  Hill,  Cobham,  Surrey,  by  Mr.  Clements. 
They  are  exceedingly  light  for  their  size,  and  prettily  grained,  but 
the  wood,  being  somewhat  knotty  and  otherwise  faulty,  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  much  value  as  timber.  The  specimens  in  question 
are,  however,  interesting  as  examples  of  home-grown  Wellingtonia 
wood. 

Cinerarias  at  Forest  Hill. — Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  have  sent 
us,  from  their  Crystal  Palace  Nursery,  cut  blooms  of  Cinerarias,  as 
examples  of  their  "  strain  "  of  this  popular  decorative  plant.  They 
consist  of  excellent  kinds,  with  rose-coloured  centres,  surrounded  by 
white,  and  broadly  margined  with  brilliant  crimson  and  other  colours. 
One  bloom  measured  2f  in.  in  diameter.  The  selfs  were  especially 
good,  the  colours  in  some  oases  being  of  the  deepest  blue,  purple, 
and  magenta,  whilst  in  others  they  are  pure  white  with  a  rosy 
centre.  For  furnishing  out  blooms  these  selfs  can  be  highly  reoom. 
mended. 

The  Waverley  Market  Flower  Show  in  Edinburgh  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  success,  judging  from  photographs  of  it  which 
have  been  sent  to  us.  They  represent  a  spacious  hall  336  ft.  in 
length,  and  122  ft.  in  width  available  for  the  show,  the  total  length 
being  356  ft.,  and  the  width  150  ft.  In  a  building  of  such  large 
dimensions,  and  well  lighted  from  above,  the  show,  which  was  an 
unusually  good  one  and  well  arranged,  had  a  fine  effect,  and  visitors 
could  see  it  without  being  uncomfortably  crowded.  Flowering  and 
fine-foliaged  plants  were  abundant,  and  there  were  two  fine  collections 
of  ConiferEe — one  from  the  Lawson  Seed  Company,  the  other  from 
Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons. 

Saxifraga  purpurascens. — This  rare  Saxifrage  is  now  in  bloom 
in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  its  foliage 
is  compact  and  of  a  glossy  green,  and  its  flowers,  being  of  a  bright 
purple,  and  produced  in  masses  on  stout  stems  6  in.  or  8  in.  in  height, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Saxifrages  for  border  planting 
which  we  possess.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  therefore  become 
popular. 

The  number  of  visitors  who  paid  for  admission  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  on  Easter 
Monday  was  6792  at  2d.  each. 
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QUALITY  V.  QUANTITY  IN  PLANT  CULTURE. 
It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  all  lovers  of  horticulture  that  well-grown 
plants,  both  large  and  small,   are  no  rarity  in  this   oonntry.     A  visit 
to  any  of  the  London   or  large  provincial  exhibitions,  or  a  glance 
into  any  large  nurseryman's  establishment,  will  prove  that  no  pains 
are  spared  to  ensure  perfection  of  growth.     In  the  case  of  those  who 
grow  for  sale  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  a  saleable  article,  and  it  is  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
object  that  growers  for  market  are  apt  to  drift  into  specialities  j  and 
a  man  naturally  concludes  that  it  a  plant  pays  him  in  a  small  quan- 
tity, it  will  pay  him  still  better  if  grown  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  he 
finds  that  by  restricting  himself  to  certain  species  or  genera,   he  is 
enabled  to  so  arrange  his  accommodation  aa  to  meet,  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  trouble,  the  peculiar  wants  of  those  plants  which  he  may 
desire   to   cultivate.      In   private   establishments,  where   variety   is 
wished  for,  it  is  not  easy  to  ensure  to  each  plant  those  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  to  it.     In  large  places,  where  there  is 
much  glass,  the  task  becomes  more  simplified,  but  where  there  is  but 
scanty  accommodation  it  sometimes  taxes  the  resources  of  the  grower 
to  the  uttermost.     There  is,  however,  one  mistake  which  is  often 
committed,  and  that  is,  needlessly  multiplying  the  number  of  subjects 
grown.    It  often  occurs  that,  because  a  plant  happens  to  be  more  than 
usually  pretty  or  striking,  that  a  good   lot  of  cuttings  are  made  to 
ensure   a   stock.      A   good   strike  being  sometioiea  the  result,  they 
are  all  grown  on  until  it  is  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for 
them  to  develop  healthfully.     In  that  case  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  sacrifice  some  to  ensure  the  future  welfare  of  the   remainder. 
But    ottener    the  natural    reluctance    to  discard    anything    in    the 
shape  of  a  healthy  plant  prevails  ;  they  are  all  kept  growing  on,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  tangled  and  weedy  growth.     I  have  often  seen 
houses   crammed   in   this   fashion,   not   a   single  plant  showing  its 
true     character,    where    the    weaker-constituted    must    eventually 
succumb — a      true     case     of      the      "  survival     of     the      fittest." 
Crowding  is  always  bad  policy,  whether  applied  to  fruit  or  flower 
culture ;  it  is  certain  that  whoever  may  practice  it  will  inevitably 
pay  the  penalty  in  a  diminished  or  inferior  produce.     How  much 
more   satisfactory  to   possess  one   plant,  sturdy,   full   of    healthful 
foliage,  and,  if  of  a  flowering  nature,  covered  with  a  well-developed 
bloom,  than  a  number  of  weakly,  debilitated  subjects,  none  of  thetn 
conveying  any  true  idea  of  what  the  plant  should  really  be.     And 
then,  again,  if  we  turn   to   fruit   culture,  taking,   for  instance,  the 
Strawberry,  the  great  object  would  often  appear  to  be  to  introduce  as 
many  plants  as  possible  in  a  given  space.     How  mistaken  this  system 
is  anyone  may  readily  convince  himself.     Take  any  number  of  plants, 
and  divide  them  into  two  equal  portions  ;  the  one  half  shall  stand  so 
that  they  never  touch  each  other  during  the  growing  season,  the  others 
to  be  allowed  to  intermingle  their  foliage  to  some  extent.     Let  the 
produce  when  gathered  be  compared  and  weighed,  and  the  evils  of 
crowding  will  at  once  become  apparent.     There  ia  one  rule  by  which 
every  plant  grower  may  be  guided,  i.e.,  keep   each   plant   perfectly 
free  from  its  fellows  ;  as,  even  if  the  full  sun  and  light  cannot  be 
admitted  to  each  portion  of  it,  a  constant  circulation  of  air  is  main- 
tained around   it,  without   which   substance   and   vigour  cannot  be 
maintained.     Those  who  possess  but  a  limited  space  for  the  shelter 
and  growth  of  plants  in  pots  should  be  very  firm  and  resolute  in  this 
respect;  batter  far  to  throw  away  a  few  plants  (which,    however,  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  as  plenty  may  always  be  found  to  whom  the  gift 
of  a  plant  is  a  boon)  than,  by  retaining  them,  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
the  entire  collection.     It  often  occurs  that,   owing  to  the  efforts  at 
propagation,  in  which  most  amateurs  delight  during   the^  summer, 
there  is  at  housing  time  some  difficulty  in  finding  proper  accommo. 
dation  for  everything.     It  is  then  that  the  great  mischief  is  com- 
mitted ;  the  plants,  looking  young  and  fresh  and  sturdy,  are  placed 
upon  the  shelves  and  stages  in  close  and  serried  ranks.   The  immediate 
effect  is,  of  course,  charming ;   a  bank  of  verdure  is  formed,  which 
looks  pretty  well  up  to  the  time  when  the  days  come  to  their  shortest, 
and  inclement  weather  precludes  the  possibility  of  thoroughly  venti- 
lating this  closely.packed  mass.     Then  comes  damping  off  ;  the  under 
foliage  in  some  instances  dies  away,  and  even  plants  of  a  hardier 
nature  become  so  weakened  that  they  cannot  come  up  to  time  when 
the  growing  season  again  arrives.    Many  have  to  be  weeded  out  and 
consigned  eventually  to  the  rubbish  heap.     How  much  better  to  have 
made  a  more  vigorous  selection  at  housing  time,  when  each  plant, 
getting  its  fair  amount  of  air  and  light,  would  have  been  preserved 
in  good  health,  and  would  have  been  a  source  of  real  pleasure !     One 
or  two  plants  of  a  sort  will  aa  well  afford  variety  as  a  larger  quan. 
tity,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  glass  possessed  the  more  thorough 
and  resolute  must  the  selection  be.     A  collection  of  the  most  varied 
nature,  in  which  hard  and  soft-wooded  plants  are  indiscriminately 
mixed,  may  be  kept  up  in  good  health  by  simply  attending  to  these 
rules,  which  will  equally  apply  to  stoves.  Ferneries,  &c.,  as  to  the 
ordinary  cool  greenhouse.    Many  of  the  more  tender  inhabitants  of 


warm  houses  fail  to  preserve  their  vigour  and  fresh  appearance 
during  the  winter  owing  to  their  not  having  received  sufficient  air 
and  light  during  the  growing  season.  In  the  way  of  bedding  plants, 
where  grown  upon  a  large  scale,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  grow 
sturdy,  bushy  plants,  each  one  of  which,  when  planted  out,  ia  in  a 
great  measure  made,  and,  being  full  of  vigour  and  health,  becomes 
quickly  established,  and  makes  an  effect  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
small,  weakly  plants  could  possibly  do.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  plant  growing,  the  best  policy  will  be  found  to  conaiat  in 
syatematically  placing  a  restriction  upon  the  quantity,  so  that  the 
quality  may  be  thereby  improved.  J.  Coknhill. 

Byfieet. 


POTTING  AND  TREATMENT  OP  CAMELLIAS. 
It  is  sad  to  see  Camellias  in  a  sickly  state.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  propagated  or  to  early 
mismanagement,  but  it  ia  a  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  plants,  espe- 
cially imported  onea,  die  after  they  are  sent  out  of  the  nursery,  in 
spite  of  all  that  skill  and  good  management  can  do  for  them.  There 
are  two  periods  at  which  the  Camellia  may  be  shitted  or  re-potted,  and 
about  which  some  difference  of  opinion  exists.  Here  I  can  only 
point  out  the  advantagea  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  plans.  One  is 
to  pot  the  plants  as  aoon  as  they  have  made  their  growth,  and  before 
they  have  matured  their  flower-buds ;  and  the  other  is  to  pot  before  they 
have  begun  to  grow,  and  not  when  the  plants  have  done  flowering.  For 
my  part,  I  prefer  the  first  plan,  because  growth  buds  are  insured 
before  the  planta  are  meddled  with  ;  while  by  the  second  plan,  unless 
the  plants  are  very  vigorous,  there  ia  a  chance  of  their  making 
feeble  growth,  not  to  apeak  of  possible  accidents.  However,  both 
plans  succeed  well  enough  in  good  hands,  or  when  the  shifting  of 
the  plants  is  intelligently  performed.  As  to  compost,  there  are  plenty 
of  fine  examples  of  Camellias  to  be  found  growing  in  pure, or  almost 
pure,  loam,  which  should  in  all  cases  form  at  least  the  staple  of  the 
compost,  and  perhaps  equally  good  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
compost  consisting  of  loam  and  peat,  or  loam  and  leaf-mould,  or  all 
three  together.  It  has  yet  to  be  proved,  however,  that  the  Camellia 
naturally  [grows  in  anything  else  but  loam  with  what  manure  ia 
afforded  by  the  annually  shed  leavea  of  the  plants,  and  of  the  trees 
under  the  shade  of  which  they  thrive  in  their  native  habitat.  As 
regards  the  operation  of  potting  or  transplanting,  it  should  be  per. 
formed  with  great  care.  It  should  first  be  ascertained  whether  the 
roots  are  dry  in  the  centre  of  the  ball —  a  thing  exceedingly  likely  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  old  pot.bound  Camellias ;  and,  it  they  are,  the 
whole  ball  of  roots  should  be  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  left  to 
soak  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary.  Afterwards 
the  plant  should  be  lifted  out,  and  the  ball  allowed  to  drip  in  some 
shady  corner  till  it  ia  in  a  fit  condition  to  operate  upon  and  pot.  It 
the  roota  are  found  to  be  abundant  and  active  at  the  outside  of  the 
ball,  they  must  not  be  molested  much,  but  the  soil  may  be  loosened 
all  over  with  a  blunt  peg,  just  to  disentangle  the  rootlets  and  induce 
them  to  push  into  the  fresh  soil.  Should,  however,  the  roota  be 
poor  and  decayed,  the  effete  aoil  ahould  be  carefully  removed 
until  active  roots  are  found  in  considerable  quantity.  The  plant 
should  then  be  potted  in  a  smaller  pot  than  before ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  reduce  Camellia  roots  in  this  way  under  ordi- 
nary  circumstances.  In  potting,  the  soil  should  be  made  tolerably 
firm  under  the  roots  and  rammed,  not  hard,  but  with  moderate  firm. 
ness,  round  the  sides,  taking  care  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  water. 
ing.  In  tubs  and  large  pots  we  leave  from  2  in.  to  3  in.,  and  in 
smaller  pots  seldom  less  than  1  in.  Much  depends  on  this,  a? 
we  havo  invariably  noticed  that  the  work  of  watering  is  much 
facilitated  by  providing  aa  much  space  for  water  as  will  soak  the 
roots  thoroughly  at  one  watering,  instead  of  at  twice  or  three  times, 
supposing  the  man  in  charge  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  back  over  hia 
plants  so  often  on  the  same  day,  when  he  has  many  other  things  to 
attend  to.  If  possible,  rain  water  should  be  given  to  Camellias,  and 
it  should  at  all  events  be  free  from  lime.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
given,  weak  and  often,  to  healthy -growing  planta  that  are  known  to 
have  plenty  of  healthy  roots ;  but  weakly  or  newly -potted  ones  are 
better  without  it  for  a  time.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Camellia  needs  no  special  treatment,  but  will  grow  and  thrive  well 
in  an  ordinary  conservatory  or  greenhouse  where  the  temperature 
does  not  often  fall  below  40*  or  46°  in  winter,  nor  rise  above  80'  in 
summer.  As  to  shading,  I  have  a  oonviotion  that  the  sun's  rays 
should  never  directly  reach  the  leaves  of  the  planta  at  any  time,  but 
should  always  be  broken  by  a  thin  ahading  of  some  kind.  We  paint 
the  glass  in  April  with  whiting,  inside  it  possible,  where  it  will  not 
be  washed  off,  and  leave  it  on  till  November.  In  one  of  the  finest 
houses  of  Camellias  with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  roof  is  glazed 
with  obscured  glass,  and  that  is  all  the  ahade  the  planta  get, 

J.  W. 
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JOSEPHINE  DB  MALINBS  PEAR. 
In  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  few 
brief  notes  on  some  of  our  more  popular  winter  Pears.  The 
figures  are  quite  accurately  drawn,  and  serve  equally  well  for 
the  respective  varieties  as  grown  here.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  your  correspondent  places  the  Josephine  de  Malines.and  it 
is  of  this  only  that  I  shall  now  speak.  He  calls  it  "  a  real 
good  Pear  "  and  "  the  best,"  and  so  I  think  it  is  in  this  country. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  as  well  known  here  as  with  you,  and  yet  we 
have  grown  it  for  many  years,  although  its  general  dissemina- 
tion has  been  singularly  slow,  and  to-day  it  is  quite  rarely  found 
in  American  gardens.  But,  wherever  known  and  rightly 
managed  it  is  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  it  which  I  ever  saw  grew  in  my  grounds  here  on  the  Hudson 
River,  a  few  measuring  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  weighing  over 
9  oz.  In  shape  it  is  flattish  conic  oblate,  irregularly  undulated, 
and  frequently  approaching  hexagonal  in  the  largest  specimens ; 
skin  yellow  when  ripe,  and  minutely  and  evenly  dotted  with 
russet.  When  perfect  it  often  wears  a  tempting  blush  of  deli- 
cate, inviting  red.  The  stalk  is  1  in.  or  more  in  length,  stout, 
and  obliquely  set  in  a  slight  cavity ;  basin  large ;  calyx  open ; 
flesh  light  salmon  in 
colour,  especially  to- 
ward the  centre,  but- 
tery, sweet,  melting, 
aromatic,  very  juicy, 
and  having  a  most  ex- 
quisite flavour  that 
lingers  to  bewitch  the 
palate.  Many  of  our 
pomologists  regard  it 
as  an  early  winter  sort, 
but  I  find  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  far  into 
April,  and  even  until 
May,  in  fine  eating  con- 
dition. As  I  now  write, 
April  6,  I  have  some 
fine  specimens  of  it 
that  show  no  signs  of 
decay.  It  is,  however, 
very  important  that  the 
fruit  should  remain  on 
the  tree  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  tben  be 
gathered  very  carefully 
and  placed  in  a  cold, 
darkened  upper  room. 
In     fact,    all     winter 

fruit  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cold  atmosphere — jnst  above 
the  freezing  point  if  possible ;  it  will  thus  remain  un- 
changed for  months  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pears,  when  needed 
for  use,  so  many  as  are  wanted  should  be  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  room  and  kept  in  the  dark,  when  in  a  few  days  they  will 
be  found  beautifully  coloured,  and  very  luscious.  In  packing,  it 
is  well  to  use  dry  chafl:,  fresh  dry  Maple  leaves,  or  some  similar 
inodorous  absorbent,  not  allowing  the  fruits  to  touch  each  other. 
No  winter  Pear  can  be  properly  ripened  for  eating  without  some 
care,  and  doubtless  many  of  our  bes,t  varieties  are  thus  either 
indfferently  regarded,  or  unjustly  condemned.  The  tree  is 
commonly  a  rather  slow  grower,  though  very  hardy  and  a 
great  bearer ;  and  yet  I  have  it  on  large  stocks  where  it  grows 
vigorously  enough.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  work  it  on  vigorous, 
thrifty  roots.  The  wood  is  light  coloured  and  close  jointed, 
and  a  great  point  in  its  favour  with  us  is  its  entire  freedom 
from  blight.  The  fruit  is  borne  in  clusters,  and  a  well-laden 
tree  presents  a  fine  appearance  during  the  autumn  months. 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.  H.  Hendricks. 

A  Palmette-Verrier  in  Bearing. — This  ia  a  form  of  tree 
ooDBidered  very  good  for  strong  soils,  and  also  sometimes  for  kinds 
that  will  not  do  well  on  the  Qaince.  In  anoh  cases  the  small  forms, 
such  as  the  cordon  and  the  trees  with  a  few  branches  trained  upright, 
are  not  large  enough.    This  Palmette,  which,  to  a  very  great  extent, 


has  replaced  in  France  the  old  horizontal  tree,  ia  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  the  large  forma.  The  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of 
a  specimen  about  ten  years  old,  growing  in  M.  Jamin'a  garden  at 
Bourg.la-Keine. 


Pear  Tree  in  Palmette-Verrier  form. 
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ROOF  AND  WALL  CLIMBERS  PLANTED  OUT. 
Climbers  form  a  by  no  means  unimportant  feature  in  con- 
servatories and  plant  houses,  inasmuch  as  they  not  only  orna- 
ment portions  of  such  buildings  which  could  not  in  any  other 
way  be  utilised,  but,  by  careful  training,  they  may  also  be  made 
to  act  as  a  partial  shade  to  subjects  grown  beneath  them  that 
require  some  such  protection  from  bright  sunlight.  Artificial 
shadings  are  all  more  or  less  unsightly,  and  in  the  case  of  curved 
roofs  difficult  of  adjustment.  But  a  living  screen  may  be  cut 
in  close  before  winter,  so  as  to  admit  a  maximum  amount  of 
light  when  most  required  ;  or  it  may  be  carefully  thinned  and 
trained  during  the  growing  season,  so  as  to  modify  or  subdue 
the  sunlight  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  various  inmates. 
Wires  for  training  the  main  shoots  to  should  be  fixed  at  regular 
distances  apart,  but  all  appearance  of  formality  should  be 
obviated  by  allowing  a  good  proportion  of  the  current  year's 

wood  to  hang  down. 
Long,pendulous  sprays 
of  such  subjects  as 
Passiflora  princeps, 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi, 
&c.,  have  a  lovely 
effect,  and  are  seldom 
destitute  of  bloom. 
But  the  subject  to 
which  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  direct  attention 
is  the  advantage  of 
planting  out  such 
climbers  in  an  un- 
limited root-run  com- 
pared with  the  restric- 
tive root  system  at- 
tending their  culture 
in  tubs  or  boxes.  It 
is  surprising  that  we 
should  find  such  un- 
sightly objects  as  either 
tubs  or  boxes  in  houses 
of  modern  construc- 
tion ;  yet  they  are  not 
uncommon,  and  all 
sorts  of  screens  have  to 
be  ex  temporised  to  hide 
them,whilo  they  would  be  raucli  liettersunk  below  the  ground- 
level.  By  making  provision  lor  the  roots  of  climbers  when  the 
house  is  first  made,  as  is  usually  done  in  Vineries,  a  permanent 
root-run  is  secured,  in  which  the  plants  grow  more  vigorously 
than  they  would  in  boxes  or  tubs.  The  latter,  too,  wear  out 
and  fall  to  pieces  just  as  the  roots  get  well  established ;  and, 
except  great  precaution  be  taken  as  regards  a  regular  and 
abundant  supply  of  root  moisture,  insect  pests  will  multiply 
very  fast,  owing  to  the  plants  being  predisposed  to  their  attacks 
through  their  growth  being  checked.  Another  advantage  also 
attends  the  planting  out  of  subjects  of  a  permanent  character 
in  house  decoration,  and  that  is,  that  the  quantity  of  soil  will 
in  a  great  measure  compensate  for  its  quality,  for  whereas  in 
the  restricted  area  of  pots  and  tubs  one  is  compelled  to  supply 
a  rich  compost  to  many  plants,  the  same  subjects,  if  planted 
out  in  soil  of  a  medium  quality,  will  grow  with  surprising 
luxuriance.  I  am  aware  that  over-luxuriance  in  many  oases 
tends  more  to  leaf  growth  than  the  production' of  fiowers,  but 
if  I  did  dispense  with  tubs  and  boxes  I  would  provide  bricked 
compartments,  by  means  of  which  the  roots  could  be  partially 
restricted,  if  that  were  needed,  or  special  provision  could  be 
madeasregardssoiland  treatmentand  the  application  of  moisturo 
equally  well  as  in  tubs  or  boxes,  the  presence  of  which  detracts 
from  the  general  effect,  and  they  occupy  space  that  could  be 
more  usefully  and  ornamentally  utilised.  James  Groom. 
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ROSES  FOR  EARLY  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
Pot  Roses  that  are  managed  with  a  view  to  produce  the  earliest 
flowers  in  winter  under  glass,  that  is,  snoh  as  are  well  furnished  with 
nnexpanded  buds  out-of-doors  in  open  quarters  before  being  taken 
indoors,  need  little  forcing ;  they  simply  require  the  protection 
of  a  house  or  pit,  slightly  above  the  temperature  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  to  induce  them  to  expand.  Where  Rose  flowers  are 
required  all  the  year  round  there  are  none  that  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  than  these,  filling  up  as  they  do  the  gap  between  the  latest. 
opened  flowers  produced  out-of-doors  and  those  that  come  in  under 
the  influence  of  more  heat  later  in  the  winter.  The  ability  of  the 
plants  under  consideration  to  produce  ^flowers  at  the  time  required 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are 
treated  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  flowers  which  they  furnish,  as 
will  be  evident,  are  not  the  production  of  wood  made  after  they  are 
taken  under  glass  subsequent  to  being  more  or  less  pruned,  but 
simply  the  result  of  matured  buds  already  formed,  with  no  pruning 
at  all  practised  in  the  autumn,  this  being  deferred  until  the  present 
time.  The  plants,  when  done  flowering,  are  removed  to  a  cold  pit 
or  house,  where  they  will  merely  receive  protection.  They  should 
now  be  pruned,  the  operation  being  confined  to  ontting  out  all  weak, 
worthless  wood  and  shortening  the  strong  shoots  proportionate  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  plants,  remembering  that  the  larger  they 
get  the  greater  the  amount  of  flowers  they  will  produce,  and  that  a 
score  of  good  specimens  in  11. in.  or  12-in.  pots  will  furnish  not  only 
a  far  greater  amount  of  flowers  than  almost  an  unlimited  number  of 
small  plants,  but  that  the  proportion  of  large  blooms  is  much  greater 
than  from  plants  of  smaller  size. 

Potting. — After  being  pruned,  all  that  require  it  should  be  potted 
at  once,  giving  more  root-room  where  needed.  The  soil  used  should 
be  strong  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  and  some  good  rotten 
manure,  but  no  leaf-mould  or  light  material,  such  as  is  sometimes 
employed,  and  which  is  quite  unfit  for  Roses.  See  that  the  drainage 
is  sufficient  and  well  secured  against  the  soil  getting  down  into  it.  In 
potting  these,  which  will  principally  be  Tea  varieties,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  ram  the  soil  too  hard,  neither  must  the  pots  be  filled  so 
full  as  not  to  allow  sufficient  water,  of  which  they  will  require  a  daily 
application  through  the  summer,  enough  being  given  to  moisten 
the  whole  at  once.  All  such  plants  as  do  not  need  larger 
pots  should  be  turned  out ;  the  drainage  should  be  examined, 
and  aa  much  of  the  old  surface  soil  should  be  got  away  as 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  roots,  replacing 
it  with  new  material,  which  should  also  be  well  rammed  in,  so 
as  to  make  it  quite  solid.  Previous  to  potting  the  plants  would  be 
all  the  better  for  being  laid  on  their  sides  and  syringed  freely  with 
Tobacco  water,  to  which  has  been  added  some  Gishnrat.  I  have  found 
this  the  best  wash  for  Roses,  as  it  not  only  kills  green  fly  and  red 
spider,  but  the  sulphur  which  the  Gishurst  contains  is  equally 
destructive  to  mildew. 

Treatment  after  Potting.— The  plants,  after  being  potted, 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  deep  frame,  or  under  the  protection  of 
loose  lights,  in  a  warm,  sheltered  position,  where  they  will  commence 
growth,  gradually  exposing  them  fully  to  the  air  as  the  roots  begin 
working  in  the  new  soil.  Later  on  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  good 
bed  of  ashes,  sufliciently  far  apart  to  prevent  any  croivding,  and  to 
permit  of  their  being  attended  to  with  water ;  the  plunging  is 
necessary  to  prevent  their  drying  up  so  quickly  through  the  summer, 
which  would  occur  if  the  sides  of  the  pots  were  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air ;  there  should  also  be  3  in.  or  4  in.  of  ashes  under  the 
pots  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  I  much  prefer  coal-ashes  to 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  spent  tan,  or  other  material  frequently  employed,  aa 
all  these  afford  a  harbour  for  worms,  which  the  aahes  do  not.  Roses, 
more  than  many  plants,  appear  to  suffer  by  their  presence  in  the  pota. 
A  few  of  the  strongest  branches  should  be  bent  down  and  tied  out  in 
a  way  that  will  cause  them  to  break  from  the  lower  eyes  and  keep 
the  plants  in  shape,  not  with  a  view  to  their  being  formally 
symmetrical,  but  so  as  to  induce  the  production  of  strong  wood  from 
the  base,  and  admit  of  air  and  light  getting  through  each  plant.  As 
the  whole  object  with  this  portion  of  pot  Rosea  ia  to  furnish  flowers 
at  the  time  already  stated,  all  buds  that  make  their  appearance 
through  the  summer  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  aa  they  are  formed. 
The  plants  must  receive  regular  attention  as  to  the  root  moisture  they 
require,  and  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  manure  water,  so  as  to 
induce  the  formation  of  all  the  strong  wood  possible ;  to  still  further 
encourage  this,  insects  and  mildew  must  be  assiduously  sought  for 
and  destroyed. 

_  Potting  Autumn-struck  Roses.— Rose  shoots  taken  off  early 
in  autumn,  and  at  that  time  made  into  large  cuttings  6  in.  or  8  in. 
in  length,  and  inserted  deeply  in  cold  frames,  will  by  now,  if  all  has 
gone  well,  have  formed  a  considerable  amount  of  roots.  Those  that 
are  required  for  pot  pnrpoaes  should  be  taken  up  very  caret  ally,  so  as 


not  to  break  their  newly-formed  fragile  fibres,  and  at  once  potted ; 
5-in.  pots  will  be  large  enough,  draining  them  well,  and  using  the 
soil  a  little  lighter  and  more  sandy  than  such  aa  is  advisable  when  the 
plants  have  got  better  established,  at  the  same  time  making  it  firm. 
Aa  the  plants  will  have  pushed  their  shoots  a  considerable  length, 
they  should  for  a  few  weeks  yet  be  kept  in  frames,  gradually  giving 
more  air  as  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  soil,  and  when  they  are  fairly 
established  tranafef  them  to  the  open  air,  plunging  them  in  ashes,  aa 
recommended  for  the  large  specimens. 

Layering  Roses. — One  of  the  chief  objections  raised  against 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  is  the  longer  time  it  oooupiea  to  get  strong 
plants,  though  this  does  not  occur  when  strong  large  cuttings  are 
used,  put  in  in  the  autumn  in  the  way  that  I  have  advised  ;  but  there 
is  no  means  by  which  stout-blooming  plants  on'  their  own  roots  can 
so  quickly  be  had  as  by  layering.  Where  dwarf  Roses  are  grown, 
either  on  their  own  roots,  grafted,  or  budded  low,  and  the  shoots 
pegged  down  for  flowering  in  the  way  recently  described,  a  large 
number  may  be  had  by  the  end  of  the  season  on  their  own  roots 
without  much  interfering  with  the  blooming  during  the  present  year 
by  layering.  Supposing  the  shoots  so  pegged  down  have  been  left 
about  2  ft.  long  and  a  tongue  is  made  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife 
one-third  of  the  way  through  the  shoot  in  a  slanting  direction 
towards  its  point,  and  about  9  in.  from  the  end,  and  the  shoot  at  this 
point  is  pegged  down  in  the  soil,removing  the  latter  so  aa  to  get  the  shoot 
at  this  junoture  about  2  in.  below  the  surface,  using  a  atout,  hooked 
stick  that  will  hold  it  seoarely  in  the  position,  covering  it  up  so  as  to 
leave  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  point  bare,  these  will  make  strong 
shoots,  forming  the  head  of  the  future  plant,  which,  during  the 
summer,  will  push  plenty  of  roots  at  the  point  where  tongued. 
Nothing  further  will  be  required,  except  severing  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  autumn.  The  lower  portion  of  the  shoots  so  pegged 
down,  aa  well  as  the  portion  at  the  point  left  above  ground,  will  pro. 
duce  atrong-flowering  growth  through  the  summer  ;  and  in  this  way, 
aa  I  have  already  said,  the  quantity  of  Roses  may  be  increased  to  an 
extent  only  limited  by  the  number  of  strong  shoots  available  with 
very  little  loss  as  to  the  amount  of  flower  during  the  present  season. 

T.  Baines. 


Sweet  Peas  as  Basket  Plants. — Baskets  of  Sweet  Peas, 
suspended  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  even  when  not  in  flower, 
are  elegant  objects,  so  gracefully  do  their  trailing  stems  and  foliage 
fall  over  the  basket  on  all  sides.  To  have  them  in  bloom  early  the 
Peas  should  be  sown  in  November  in  a  greenhouse  and  placed  near 
the  glass  to  induce  vigorous  growth.  About  twenty  Peas  in  each 
4. in.  pot  will  be  suflicient ;  and  when  the  young  seedlings  are  up  and 
require  more  space  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted 
in  the  baskets — three  or  more  pots  in  each,  according  to  its  size.  The 
baskets  should  be  thickly  lined  with  green  Moss,  and  the  soil  used 
should  be  rich  and  light.  As  the  Peas  grow  liquid  manure  should  be 
given  freely,  and  the  baskets  must  be  hung  near  the  glaaa. — B. 
Hobday. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum. — The  number  of  stove  plants  is 
now  considerable  ;  but  the  number  of  really  good  ones  which  are  at 
the  same  time  of  easy  culture  is  not  so  great.  The  above  fine  species 
may,  however,  be  included  amongst  the  latter,  for  we  should  say  it 
might  be  grown  by  anyone  who  can  command  an  ordinary  stove 
temperature  in  any  of  their  glass  houses.  It  thrives  in  a  compost  of 
fibry  loam,  peat,  and  aand,  mixed  with  a  few  broken  potsherds,  and 
it  should  have  plenty  of  drainage.  In  such  a  compost,  with  plenty 
of  water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  it  will  grow  without 
much  trouble.  The  magnificent  and  altogether  unique  scarlet  spathes 
of  the  plant  are  attractive  objects  in  a  stove,  and,  either  cut  or  on  the 
plant,  they  endure  the  trying  atmosphere  of  rooms  for  a  long  period 
without  showing  much  aignof  injury.  The  plant  ia  frequently  raised 
from  seed ;  consequently,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  in 
existence,  the  flowers  of  which  differ  both  in  colour  and  size;  but  the 
large-flowered  and  deep-ooloured  variety  is  much  esteemed  The 
plant  does  not  require  much  shade  in  summer,  except  in  very  bright 
weather,  and  great  care  should  at  all  times  be  taken  of  the  thick, 
leathery  leaves — the  larger  and  finer  they  are  the  finer  will  be  the 
flowers.  When  they  are  young  and  soft  and  just  puahing  up,  they 
are  aometimes  molested  by  aphis  ;  but  it  ia  hardly  necessary  to  fumi. 
gate  the  plants,  as  the  affected  leaves  may  be  eaaily  cleaned  with  a 
soft  braah. — H. 

Double  Cinerarias.— These,  when  perfectly  double,  are  very  beautiful.  They 
appear  to  be  a  little  later  than  the  single  kinds,  and  they  continue  much  longer 
in  bloom,  sometimes  as  much  as  two  months.  They  will  in  a  great  measui-e 
supersede  the  single  sorts,  i.e.,  if  due  attention  be  pa'.d  to  save  the  seeds 
only  from  such  kinds  as  are  most  double.  They  are  quite  aa  easily  grown  as 
the  single  sorts,  and,  if  anything,  they  are  more  fioriferous. — Bdiiund  A. 
Saundees,  Abergavenny,  _. 
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PROPAGATING. 

THE  ART  OP  PROPAGATINa  PLANTS. 
We  last  week  (see  p.  375)  published  the  first  of  a  series  of 
notes  and  articles  on  propagation,  which  we  believe  will  prove 
interesting  and  useful  to  a  great  number  of  our  readers.  We 
hope  to  illustrate  not  only  the  usual  way  of  propagating  each 
plant,  but  also  the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  done,  and 
this  on  the  same  block,  so  that  the  reader  may  see  the  various 
ways  at  a  glance.  The  articles  will  be  written  and  illustrated 
by  propagators  in  some  of  our  best  nurseries.  We  beheve 
this  to  be  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  explain  the  pro- 
pagator's art,  and  we  shall  be  grateful  to  any  reader  who 
will  henceforward  contribute  short  notes  to  this  department. 
Questions  sent  to  us  on  difficulties  in  propagating  rare  plants 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  best  authorities,  and  answers  to  them 
printed  in  this  department  of  The  Garden. 

Cajibllias.— These  are  best  increased  by  grafting  (figs.  1  and 
2)  and  inarching  (fig.  3).  The  months  of  September  and  October 
are  best  for  grafting.  Get  the  stocks  into  the  house  a  fortnight 
before  the  operation,  cut  the  scion,  as  in  fig.  1,  and  make  the 
incision,  as  in  fig.  2  ;  place  the  graft  in  such  a  position  as  the 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Pig.  3. 

bark  will  meet  at  the  edges,  and  tie  all  firmly  with  matting. 
If  the  stock  and  scion  be  selected,  as  in  figs.  1  and  2,  they  will 
unite  quickly  and  neatly.  Put  them  in  a  close  frame  on  a 
gentle  bottom-heat  in  the  propagating  house.  When  they  have 
been  there  three  or  four  weeks  the  top  of  the  stock  may  be 
shortened  to  throw  the  sap  into  the  buds.  Inarching  may  be 
performed  in  the  greenhouse.  In  the  case  of  a  large  plant 
of  a  good  variety  which  it  is  desirable  to  increase,  erect  a 
temporary  stage  on  which  to  place  the  stocks  so  that  they 
may  not  be  shaken  about ;  cut  off  the  bark  and  a  small  portion 
of  wood,  as  shown  in  fig.  3  ;  hold  them  close  together,  and  bind 
them  round  tightly  with  matting  or  worsted.  Nearly  three 
months  must  elapse  before  they  are  cut  away,  which  must  be 
carefully  done  with  a  sharp  knife.  March  is  the  best  month 
for  inarching  Camellias.  ^  H.  H. 


The  Best  Baits  lor  Insect  Traps.— M.  B.  C.  Carriere  has 
lately  been  trying  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  best  baits  for 
insect  traps,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  them  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "  Eevue  Hortioole."  The  results  arrived  at  eiiectnally 
disprove  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  we  may  catch  more  flies 
with  a  spoonful  of  honey  than  with  a  gallon  of  vinegar.  A  number 
of  glass  fly  traps,  filled  with  different  liquids  sweet  and  sour,  were 
placed  under  some  fruit  trees  which  were  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
flies  and  other  insects.  The  traps  were  baited  with  honey,  weak  wine 
and  water,  beer  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  pure  beer,  pure  wine, 
crushed  Pears  and  water,  and  other  liquids ;  and  the  victims  were 
counted,  after  the  traps  had  been  exposed  for  three  weeks,  with  the 
following  results  :  The  trap  containing  beer  and  water  stood  at  the 
head,  and  contained  850  flies  and  other  insects  ;  pure  beer  stood  next 
with  631,  the  crashed  Pears,  weak  wine,  and  pure  wine  coming  next, 
pure  honey  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  with  only  17  sufferers. 
No  doubt  the  odour  of  the  beer  and  water,  which  was  in  a  strong 
state  of  fermentation,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  attracting  the 
insects. — C.  W.  Quin. 
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FROM  THE  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LILY. 
I  HATE  said  that  a  Lily  is  not  an  annual,  a  biennial,  nor  a  perennial. 
Then  what  is  it  ?  It  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  like  two  biennials 
joined  together,  but  overlapping  one  another  in  their  growth,  that 
is,  the  one  portion  blooming  this  year,  while  the  other  is  growing 
preparatory  to  its  blooming  next  year.  This  apparent  anomally  I  pro- 
pose to  explain  by  laying  before  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  the 
details  of  a  corirse  of  experiments,  the  most  interesting  of  all  that  I 
have  made,  by  tracing  the  underground  growth  of  the  Lily,  month 
by  month,  from  the  birth  of  the  germ,  throughout  its  transformations, 
until  the  end — the  death  of  the  flowering  bulb.  The  beat  Lilies  for 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  are  those  which  bloom  from  June  to  July  ; 
as  we  have  thus  the  summer  and  autumn  before  us  for  carrying  out 
the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  experiments— the  birth  of  germ,  with 
all  such  early. flowering  bulbs,  taking  place  in  July.  So  that,  in 
marking  off  by  months  the  existence  of  such  early  flowering  Lilies,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  commence  with  July  and  end  with  the  month  of 
June  in  the  second  succeeding  year,  making  in  all  two  years.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  experiments  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  ex. 
periraenter  should  have  at  his  command  some  fifty  or  sixty  blooming 
bulbs,  which  may  have  been  planted  singly  at  the  same  time  in  the 
previous  year.  The  object  of  this  is,  that  in  lifting  one  or  more 
bulbs  every  month  for  dissection,  they  may  all  show  the  true  com. 
parative  growth  that  has  taken  place  during  the  additional  time  they 
may  have  been  permitted,  one  after  the  other,  to  remain  in  the 
ground. 

To  begin  then  with  July,  we  lift  a  Lily  that  has  just  bloomed,  and 
though  the  scales  of  the  old  bulb  are  now  beginning  to  decay,  a 
number  will  still  be  found  to  be  in  a  comparatively  fresh  condition, 
though  somewhat  loose,  flabby,  and  discoloured.  In  the  midst  of 
these  loose  scales  will  be  found  the  new  bulb,  with  its  scales  closely 
packed  one  upon  another,  clean,  fresh,  and  crisp.  We  take  this  new 
bulb  and  carefully  break  off  the  scales  that  are  opposite  to  the  old 
flower.stem  until  we  arrive  at  the  young  flower-stem  with  its  rudi. 
mentary  leaves  and  flowers,  which  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the 
new  bulb.  At  the  base  of  this  young  flower.stem  is  the  germ,  just 
beginning  to  wake  into  life,  but  so  minute  as  not  to  be  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye.  This  must  not,  however,  dishearten  the  inquirer,  as 
we  can  bring  to  our  aid  a  powerful  microscope,  combined  with  a 
vernier. micrometer,  and  by  the  assistance  of  these  instruments  we  can 
find  what  we  are  in  search  of,  namely,  the  veritable  germ  itself,  little 
more  than  the  200th  part  of  an  inch,  or  about  the  thickness  of  the 
paper  on  which  The  Gakden  is  printed.  We  are  now  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  true  origin  of  the  Lily,  and  it  is  here  that  Nature 
permits  us  to  contemplate  some  of  her  wonderful  works,  but  without 
as  yet  enabling  us  to  comprehend  the  strange  mystery — an  infi. 
nitesimally  small  object,  which,  after  a  time,  will  reveal  itself  to  the 
observer  in  all  its  loveliness  as  the  counterpart  of  its  queenly  parent. 
Here,  too,  we  ought  to  pause  and  reflect  on  what  a  mere  thread  the 
life  of  the  successional  bulb  at  this  time  depends ;  and  here  also  we 
might  very  pertinently  inquire 

Can  Late  Planting  Injure  the  Growth  of  the  Germ  ? 

Mr.  Groom  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  the  drying, 
off  process,  in  reference  to  imported  bulbs,  must  be  attributed 
the  cause  of  so  many  of  them  speedily  dying  out.  In  this  opinion  I 
most  heartily  concur.  But  there  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  an  additional 
and  a  very  different  cause,  to  which,  I  venture  to  think,  no  writer  in 
this,  or  in  any  other  gardening  periodical,  has  as  yet  given  a  thought, 
and  that  is,  the  pernicious  effects  which  late  planting  in  imported 
bulbs  has  on  the  growth  of  the  germ  itself,  and,  consequently,  on  the 
successional  bulb.  It  is  admitted  that,  according  to  the  present 
system  of  collecting  and  transmitting,  we  cannot  get  a  supply  of 
these  bulbs  early  enough  to  enable  us  to  plant  them  before  the 
spring ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart  Hardy  and  other 
correspondents  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  many  of 
these  Lilies  come  into  bloom  so  late  as  to  "  have  their  flowers  destroyed 
by  the  early  frosts."  Now  it  is  to  this  important  point  that  I  would 
wish  specially  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  an  ascer. 
tained  fact  that  the  bulb  will  not  liberate  a  germ,  nor,  if  liberated, 
will  it  begin  to  vegetate  without  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  and 
that  in  its  native  place  the  heat,  during  the  blooming  and  germi. 
nating  season,  is  very  great  indeed.  This  being  admitted,  because 
it  cannot  be  denied,  M.  Duchartre  says,  "  That  all  the  species  of  Lilium 
may  be  grown  in  this  country  in  the  open  air,  provided  due  care  be 
taken  to  protect  the  bulbs  of  the  more  delicate  sorts  from  frost." 
Now,  among  all  the  known  species  of  Lilium  that  have  ever  been 
introduced  into  this  country  there  has  never  been  a  bulb  more  deli- 
cate, by  many  degrees,  than  the  infant  germ  of  the  most  common 
bulb — a  mere  film — that  has  required  our  summer  heat  to  awaken 
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into  life.  And  yet,  if  we  desire  to  make  the  most  of  imported  balbs 
in  the  rpen  gronnds  of  this  country,  we  are  compelled  to  plant  them 
BO  late  in  the  season  that  the  flowers  are,  in  many  instances,  out  off 
by  frost.  If,  then,  the  flowers  themselves  are  subject  to  being 
destroyed  by  frost,  what  is  to  bpcome  of  the  tender  and  delicate 
germ  p  for  it  cannot  even  have  any  existence  until  after 
the  flowers  have  faded  in  their  natural  way.  June,  July, 
and  August  is  allowed  to  form  the  hottest  portion  of 
our  year,  and  it  ia  during  that  period  that  the  different  classes  of 
bulbs,  according  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  liberate  their  germs  in 
this  country.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  expect  that  an  object  so 
minute  and  delicate  as  the  germ  will  be  awakened  into  healthy  life 
in  the  midst  of  cold  and  frost  ?  The  new  bulb,  or  that  which  Nature 
intended  to  be  the  parent  of  the  germ,  is  at  this  time,  when  the  old 
bnlb  is  blooming,  fully  developed,  that  is,  it  has  within  itself  a  young 
stem  composed  of  rudimentary  leaves  and  flowers.  These  were 
destined  to  bo  the  above-ground  portions  of  the  plant  next  season  ; 
but  whether  they  tray  succeed  in  blooming  more  or  less  favourably, 
or  not  at  all,  must  depend  on  how  they  may  be  able  to  get  through 
the  winter.  But  where,  at  this  time,  is  the  germ — the  origin  of  the 
plant  that  should  bloom  the  year  after  next  ?  In  all  probability  the 
cold  and  frost  prevented  it  from  being  liberated,  or,  if  haply  liberated, 
prevented  it  from  vegetating;  and  thus  the  plant,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  dies  out  the  third  year.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
at  the  complaints  that  are  made  that  only  a  portion  of  the  thousands 
that  annually  arrive  in  this  country  bloom  the  first  year;  that  they 
bloom  in  less  propoition  the  second  year;  and  that,by  the  third  year, 
we  see  them  no  more  ?  It  would  be  contrary  to  tho  laws  of  Nature 
to  expect  anything  else.  We  are  favoured  from  time  to  time  with 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  growing  Lilies  under 
glass.  But  while  we  admire  what  they  do,  and  can  do,  wo  should 
not  overlook  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  grow  Lilies  in  the  open 
air  ;  for  their  namo  is  Legion  ;  and  they  no  doubt  search  the  columns 
of  The  Garden  for  guidance  on  the  subject.  It  must,  then,  I  think, 
be  very  reprehensible  in  any  man  to  advance  for  such  a  purpose  mere 
theoretical  opinions  without  the  shadow  of  a  single  experimental  fact 
to  rest  upon.  I  am  induced  to  say  this  because  I  have  observed  for 
some  time  that  those  who  adversely  point  their  remarks  at  me  are 
among  themselves  entirely  at  variance  with  one  another,  differing  in 
opinion  as  well  as  in  theory,  no  two  agreeing  entirely  on  any  one 
point,  thus  proving  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence  that,  though 
this  is  the  year  1878,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  organic 
structure  of  the  Lily  is  to  be  considered  an  understood  and  settled 
question. 

I  have  enlarged  so  fully  on  the  Lily  during  the  first  month  of  its 
existence  that  little  is  left  to  say  about  the  second.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  parts  increase  in  size,  but  increase  so  very  slowly, 
though  never  dormant,  that  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  month 
that  we  begin  to  be  able  to  discern  the  germ  or  seed. bud,  as  I  would 
now  call  it,  by  the  naked  eye.  During  this  time  the  young  stem, 
composed  of  rudimentary  leaves  and  flowers  within  the  new  bulb  also 
increases  in  size,  pushing  out  the  scales  of  the  new  bulb,  which 
become  more  and  more  consolidated,  increasing  the  size  of  tho  new 
bulb  and  adding  considerably  to  its  weight.  This  slow  proportional 
increase  in  all  the  parts  of  the  bulb  goes  on  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  months,  and  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  month  that  we  can  have  the 
view  of  the  interior,  which  is  faithfully  represented  at  p.  1 13,  in  the 
woodcut  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  parts  themselves,  after 
having  dissected  a  number  of  bulbs  which  were  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  on  Jan.  1,  thus  showing  the  seed. bud  when  it  was  just  six 
months  old.  Hitherto  I  have  written  as  if  the  new  bulb  liberated 
only  one  germ  or  seed-bud  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  known  botanical  fact  that 
"  plants,  like  animals,  are  organised  and  living  beings,"  and  that  in 
the  aiiimal  creation  there  are  sometimes  twins  or  two  at  a  birth,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  triplets  or  three  at  a  birth,  so,  in  like 
manner,  a  Lily  bnlb  will  sometimes  liberate  two  germs  at  a  birth, 
and  another  will,  but  very  rarely,  liberate  three  germs  at  a  birth. 
In  such  cases,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  pap.'.r,  these  germs  spring 
up  close  together,  and  as  they  grow  they  spread  outwards,  making 
room  for  their  separate  growths,  and,  when  fully  developed,  they  show 
two  or  three  separate  crowns,  as  the  case  may  be,  contained  apparently 
within  one  bulb,  as  may  be  seen  on  inspecting  a  large  number,  but, 
when  dissected,  they  expose  two  or  three  separate  and  distinct  new 
bulbs,  nourished,  however,  by  only  one  set  of  roots.  It  is  thus  that 
these  phenomena  have  given  rise  to  very  mistaken  ideas  on  the  sub. 
ject,  as  they  have  often  been  described  as  central  and  side  bnds. 
With  respect  to  these  two  but  distinct  classes  of  buds,  the  experi. 
mentalist  knows  where  to  find  the  central  bud,  even  before  it  becomes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  no  man  can  tell  beforehand  where  a  side 
or  accessory  bud  may  make  its  appearance.  Central  buds  I  call 
legitimate  germs  or  seed-buds,  side  buds  I  simply  call  very  young 
offsets,  the  former  always  flowering  in  the  fullest  manner  within  two 


years  from  their  birth,  tho  latter  taking  two  years  or  more  before 
they  can  produce  a  single  flower. 

At  p.  252,  where  I  am  glad  to  see  M.  Leiohtlin's  name,  we  are 
favoured  with  some  remarks  from  him  on  the  subject,  but  which,  for 
want  of  apace,  as  I  suppose,  they  appear,  to  my  great  regret,  to  be 
somewhat  ambiguous.  At  one  place  he  says  :  "  Aa  to  the  majority, 
or  perhaps  as  to  all  Lilies  of  the  Old  World,  '  Dunedin's  '  theory  seems 
to  apply  exactly,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  next  year's  bulb  from 
side  buds  is  concerned,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  entire  decay  of  the 
old  bulb."  M.  Leichtlin  admits,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
has  carried  out  few  experiments  by  dissection.  Had  he  done  so  to 
any  reasonable  extent,  I  think  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  my  theory,  as  he  calls  it,  is  founded  on  the  action  of  the  legiti- 
mate central  germs  or  seed-buds,  and  not  at  all  on  anything  that  can 
by  any  possibility  be  called  side  buds,  as  these,  though  they  may, 
by  cultivation,  be  made  to  propagate  or  multiply  the  species,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  legitimate  or  hereditary  succession 
of  the  old  bulbs.  At  another  place  he  says  : — "  As  to  L.  giganteum 
and  cordifolium,  I  must  openly  say  that  I  have  made  no  dissections 
in  regard  to  them,  but,  from  studying  these  plants  in  the  shape  of 
hundreds  of  bulbs,  as  far  as  growth  is  visible,  it  seem  obvious  to  me 
that  these  species  do  not  produce  annually  a  new  bulb  from  a  side 
bud,  but  that  the  old  bulb  ia  enlarged  annually  by  the  scales  growing 
larger  through  the  growth  accumulating  from  a  central  bud  ;  and  that 
during  summer,  when  vegetation  is  active,  another  central  bud  ia 
developed  to  grow  next  year."  Now,  the  careful  reader  cannot  but  see 
that  this,  in  a  great  measure,  supports  my  doctrine.  But,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  on  various  occasions,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  organization 
of  the  Lily  by  merely  examining  the  outward  or  visible  appearance 
of  any  bulb;  and,  in  this  case,  M.  Max  Leichtlin  frankly  admits  that 
he  has  gone  no  further.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  closes  his  remarks  by 
saying  : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  '  Amateur  '  (see  p.  198)  is  right  in 
his  views,  and  that  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  prove  that  the  old 
bulb  does  not  decay  every  year."  I  must  confess  that  I  am  very 
greatly  surprised  at  such  a  remark,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  M.  Max 
Leichtlin, my  opinion  on  that  point  being  entirely  in  accord  with  that  of 
Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  when  he  says  :  (see  p.  252)  "  If  '  Amateur '  can 
flower  L.  giganteum  twice  from  the  same  bulb,  he  ia  a  fortunate  man." 
I  will  even  venture  a  step  further  and  say  ; — "  If '  Amateur '  will  prove 
that  he  can  flower  any  one  of  the  Old  World  Lilies  twice  from  the  same 
bulb,  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  standing  among 
Lily  growers." 

At  p.  227  "B.  H.  W."  says,  "The  different  ways  of  repro. 
duction  in  Lilies  are  so  marked  that  alone  it  would  afford  subject 
matter  for  endless  remarks  and  controversy."  This  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  all  my  experience,  for  I  have  always  observed  a  most  inte- 
resting and  singular  similarity  in  the  organisation  of  all  the  kinds 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  the  Lily  proper.  I  therefore  feel 
convinced  that  if  "  B.  11.  W."  were  to  begin  with  the  Old  World 
Lilies,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  had  in  quantity  and  at  com. 
paratively  little  expense,  and  make  careful  experimental  dissections 
at  different  times  during  the  year,  end  then  go  on  to  the  newer,  the 
rarer,  and  the  more  expensive  kinds,  he  would  find  that  what  he  has 
now  said  on  the  subject  would  require  to  be  entirely  altered  ;  for,  aa 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  his  remarks  have  not  carried  the  subject 
a  single  step  beyond  "  the  theory  which  terminates  in  mere  specu- 
lation," but  rather  adds  to  the  "  endless  remarks  and  controversy," 
already  going  on  with  so  little  real  benefit  to  the  inquiring  Lily 
grower, 

I  now  come  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Groom,  which  I  should  like 
to  have  cleared  up  before  we  get  wider  apart.  At  p.  252  he  says, 
"  The  only  point  to  which  I  took  exception  was  that  of  cutting  down 
the  flower-stems  before  the  leaves  had  faded.  '  Dunedin'  will  him. 
self  see  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  cutting  the  stems 
down  in  full  and  fresh  bloom  and  waiting  until  ten  days  after  the 
bloom  has  fallen  to  perform  that  operation."  As  I  believe  that  there 
is  here  some  misconception,  I  would  take  it  very  kind  if  Mr.  Groom 
would  point  out  to  me  the  page  and  passage  which  has  led  him  to 
make  this  remark.  I  have  said  somewhere  that  I  have  cut  down 
Lilies  in  full  bloom  without  affecting  the  growth  of  the  new  bulb ; 
and  I  have  also  said  that,  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  perfected  and 
decaying  in  the  natural  way,  the  new  bulb  may  be  transplanted  with 
perfect  safety,  as  at  that  time  it  is  pushing  down  its  own  roots,  which 
are  quite  suflicient  for  its  nourishment  without  any  aid  being  re- 
quired from  the  old  leaves  or  stems.  Mr.  Groom  will  see  that  I  have 
never  professed  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  that  exist  between 
"bulbs  of  all  kinds  "  and  the  Lily,  but  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  nature  and  organisation  of  the  Lily  bulb  itself,  and,  aa  I  think, 
so  clearly,  as  may  enable  Mr.  Groom  and  other  able  hortioulturiats 
to  draw  the  true  line  of  distinction  themselves.  This  much  I  know, 
that  great  stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  the  faot  that  the  foliage 
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of  other  bulbous  roots  shonld  be  allowed  to  grow  until  it  decays  in  a 
natnral  way.  But  the  Lily,  I  venture  to  say,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  though  not  in  general  considered  so.  Dunedin. 


BUSH  ROSES. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  not  nearly  so  effective  as  they  might  be. 
The  usual  course  is  to  prune  and  simply  to  allow  them  after- 
wards to  grow  in  what  form  they  may  choose  to  take.  On 
their  own  roots,  in  genial  soil,  they  yearly  acquire  strength 
Buch  as  necessitates,  at  the  time  of  annual  pruning,  the  speci- 
mens being  allowed  to  get  to  a  larger  size,  especially  in  height, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  strong  shoots,  from  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flowers  are  produced,  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  at  which  point  most  of  the  blooms  are  borne, 
leaving  the  plants  comparatively  thin  and  bare  at  the  base. 
Although  it  is  anything  but  desirable  to  ti'ain  Roses  in  a  way 
that  gives  any  approach  to  formality,  still  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  shoots  may  with  advantage  be  employed  as  will  keep 
them  well  furnished  with  a  fair  proportion  of  vigorous  growth 
and  full-sized  flowers  down  to  the  ground,  at  which  point  in- 


dividual plants  have  the  greatest  breadth,  gradually  tapering 
up  to  the  top,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  well- 
managed  bush  Rose,  wherein,  as  will  be  seen,  the  form  is 
devoid  of  undue  stiffness,  yet  such  as  to  produce  an  effect  not 
possible  where  the  plants  are  left  to  themselves.  To  produce 
the  effect  exemplified  in  the  illustration  it  is  necessary  to  have 
strong,  vigorous  plants  established  for  years  on  their  own  roots; 
at  the  time  of  pruning,  or  soon  after  growth  has  commenced,  a 
portion  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  bent  down  and  tied  out 
horizontally  to  a  few  sticks  stout  enough  to  keep  them  in  position 
allowing  the  remaining  growths,  shortened  back  to  different 
lengths,  to  assume  the  position  such  as  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  specimen  which  later  on  will  be  clothed  with 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  central  branches,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  strong-growing  erect  habit  of  the  variety,  may  require 
a  few  sticks  to  hold  them  in  their  places,  but  the  whole  of  such 
supports  will  be  effectually  hid  by  the  foliage,  and  no  trim  out- 
line should  be  attempted.  The  illustration  is  not  an  ideal 
conception,  but  simply  a  representation  of  a  well-managed 
vigorous  bush  Rose.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  the  ti-aining  of  Roses  in  this  way  in 
positions  of  all  descriptions,  or  where  they  can  much  more 
appropriately  be  left  to  assume  a  wild  form ;  but  for  beds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mansion  in  the  more  highly  dressed 
portion  of  the  grounds,  where  they  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings,  they  at  once  produce  an  effect  in  every  way 


unexceptionable.  By  the  side  of  a  broad  walk  either  straight 
or  winding,  where  something  is  wanted  to  relieve  a  too  even 
surface,  rows  of  Roses  at  intervals  more  or  less  far  apart,  so 
trained,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  naked-stemmed,  mop- 
headed  standards,  so  generally  used  in  such  situations ;  in 
addition  to  their  shape,  satisfying  the  eye  in  away  not  possible 
with  the  standards,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  number  of  bushes 
suffioiently  equal  in  their  growth  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
uniformity  in  the  whole  than  it  is  with  standards,  which,  when 
placed  singly  in  rows,  are  so  provokingly  subject  to  a  portion 
growing  freely,  and  the  others  very  little.  T.  Baines. 


CUrTING  DOWN  LILIES  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 
I  KEGRET  that  "Dunedin"  should  have  misunderstood  my  remarks 
about  cutting  down  Lilies.  I  said  nothing  about  Lilium  candidnm, 
which,  though  a  Lily,  has  no  analogy  whatever,  as  regards  treat- 
ment and  growth,  with  many  other  Lilies.  The  only  safe  and  sure 
way  to  speedily  raise  good,  large,  sound,  white  Lily  bulbs  is  to  cab 
away  the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  they  appear  aboveground,  every 
inch  of  growth  weakening  the  bulb  ;  and  they  should  always  be  trans- 
planted, if  they  are  to  be  removed  at  all,  the  very  moment  the  last 
flower  has  faded,  cutting  away  the  old  stem  as  low  as  possible.  I 
had  supposed  this  was  so  old  and  well  known  a  custom  that  I  did  not 
allude  to  it.  I  wrote  :  "  After  thirty  years'  experience  with  thoasands 
of  bulbs  of  L.  speoiosnoi  and  its  varieties."  It  does  no  more  injury 
to  cut  away  the  flower-stem  of  L.  candidum  when  in  full  blooui  than 
it  does  to  out  off  the  flower-spike  of  a  Hyacinth,  the  flower-stem  of 
a  Gladiolus,  the  flowering.shoot  of  an  Amaryllis,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
Guernsey  Lily.  The  leaves  are  all  left,  and  these  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  produce  a  sound  and  perfect  bulb.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  discovered  long  ago.  With  the  Lilies,  however,  that  have 
no  leaves,  only  such  as  grow  upon  the  flower-stem,  it  is  quite 
another  and  totally  different  thing.  Nature  points  this  out. 
If  the  flower-stem  of  L.  giganteum  be  out  away  as  soon 
as  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  leaves  and  bulb  will  increase 
in  size  ;  but  if  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom  it  so  absorbs  the  nutriment 
of  both,  that  nothing  but  weak  offsets  are  the  result.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Century  plant.  When  the  Hyacinth  growers  of  Haarlem 
tell  us  the  bulbs  are  just  as  good  if  the  foliage  be  all  cut  off,  or  the 
Gladiolus  cultivators  of  France  that  cutting  away  all  the  leaves  does 
no  harm,  or  the  Amaryllid  growers  destroy  all  the  leaves,  and  the 
Guernsey  Lily  cultivators  say  the  bulbs  will  flower  just  as  well  with- 
out making  any  foliage,  I  shall  believe  that  cutting  down  such  Lilies 
as  make  no  root  or  bulb  leaves  does  no  harm.  As  to  Lilium  candi- 
dum, when  the  flower-stem  is  cut  away  the  bulb  is  really  greatly 
benefitbd,  as  "Duneoiu's  "  experiment  proved,  just  as  removing  the 
flowers  or  buds  from  any  plant  inoreaaea  its  growth  and  vigour.  The 
leaves  all  remain,  and  it  is  these  that  nourish  and  euatain  the  root.  If 
"  Danedin's"  practice  be  correct  with  Lilies  which  have  no  bulb  leaves, 
then  we  must  have  new  rules  for  bulb  culture,  and  the  old  custom  of 
securing  a  vigorous,  strong,  and  healthy  foliage  must  be  discarded. 
Boston.  C.  M.  HovBY. 


Santolina  Incana. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for 
forming  edgings  or  divisional  lines,  and,  being  of  a  whitish-grey  tint, 
it  may  be  employed  in  many  varying  combinations.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  neat  and  compact,  and,  being  hardy,  it  especially  commends 
itself  to  those  who  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  glass  structures. 
Cuttings  of  it  put  in  under  hand-glasaes  or  lights  in  September 
make  excellent  little  bushy  plants  for  furnishing  beds  in  spring. 
By  having  a  good  supply  of  this,  and  such  plants  as  Violas,  Polemonium 
cceruleum.  Golden  Thyme,  and  similar  plants,  bedding-out,  as  it  is 
called,  becomes  a  more  reasonable  affair  than  when  all  the  subjects 
employed  are  tender. — J.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tree  PEOonies  and  Frost.— By  way  of  answei'  to  *'B,  S.,"  Eutlandshird 
(see  p.  32S),  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  recent  frost  on 
Psennies,  I  may  state  that  here  they  suffered  so  severely  that  I  don't  think  they 
will  recover  this  season.  A  few  Rosos  that  were  pruned  early  were  also  cub 
down,  and  the  leaves  of  Violets  were  scarrei,  a^  if  scalded.  Anemones, 
which,  were  in  full  bloom,  had  the  latter  greatly  discoloured,  but  they  are  again 
in  full  beauty.  Frost  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  herbaceous  FEeonies,  and 
though  we  had  from  7o  to  ICO  fQp  several  nights,  with  blinding  snow-storms, 
herbaceous  plants  generally  withstood  the  storm  bravely. — N.  Fullbe,  DawntoA 
Castle,  Ludlow. 

AcLuilegia  viridiflora-~As  a  rule  green  flowers  are  not  worth  growing,  bub 
this  Columbine  is  an  exception  ;  the  sage  green  of  the  flower  and  delicate  tint 
of  the  leaf  form  a  striking  contrast,— A.  K.,  Eaatcott  Cottage^  Finner, 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SMALL  V.  LARGE  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  by  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  that 
kitchen  gardens  are,  as  a  rule,  too  large — as  i-egards  the  vege- 
table quarters  at  least — for  we  doubt  if  anyone  would  willingly 
curtail  the  extent  of  walls  devoted  to  fruit  culture  ;  hence 
some  arrangement  that  would  give  us  the  necessary  extent  of 
these  without  extending  the  area  of  open  vegetable  ground  is 
what  is  needed.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend largely  upon  circumstances  and  situation ;  but  that  which 
secured  the  greatest  amount  of  shelter  to  growing  crops  would 
no  doubt  be  the  best.  Our  own  experience  would  lead  us  to 
prefer  a  greater  extent  of  south  wall  and,  consequently,  warm 
borders,  and  also  an  extended  northern  exposure,  to  either  east 
or  west  walls,  though  we  have  less  objection  to  the  latter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  south  walls  produce  the 
most  remunerative  crops,  if  well  managed,  while  their  northern 
aspect  can,  as  every  cultivator  knows,  bo  utilised  for  producing 
later  or  succession  crops  of  such  fruits  as  Cherries,  Plums,  and 
particularly  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  succeed  admir- 
ably on  such  an  aspect;  and  north  borders  can  always  be 
turned  to  excellent  account  in  vegetable  culture.  This,  how- 
ever, by  the  way ;  it  is  the  vegetable  grounds  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak. 

At  some  places,  where  the  demand  is  not  so  very  great, 
the  kitchen  gardens  are  frequently  five  or  six  acres  in  extent 
inside  the  walls,  with  a  proportionate  amount  of  walks, 
edgings,  and  borders — all  proportionately  expensive  to  keep, 
without  providing  anything  like  an  adequate  return.  In  such 
places,  where  the  outlay  is  not  measured  by  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  and  means  are  provided  to  keep  the  place  in 
good  order,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  the  rule  is  that  such  large 
gardens  are  not  well  kept,  nor  thoroughly  economically 
cropped.  _  They  will  not  bear  comparison  with  any  ordinarily 
well-cultivated  market  garden,  where  every  inch  of  ground  is 
cropped  and  cared  for  as  it  should  be.  Of  course  we  are  aware 
that  the  two  cases  are  hardly  parallel,  but  there  is  not  so  very 
much  difference  between  them  either.  Large  gardens  are  not 
cropped  so  economically  as  small  ones,  for  in  the  former  the 
ground  is  only  filled  once,  perhaps  to  the  latter's  twice,  and 
sometimes  three  times  during  the  year.  In  the  first,  the 
Potato,  the  Pea,  the  Onion,  and  other  large  quarters  are  allowed 
to  stand  vacant,  or  are  only  partially  cropped,  while  in  the 
latter  the  crops  have  to  be  hurried  off  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
moment,  in  order  to  make  room  for  something  else  ;  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  crops  which  come  off  the  land  too  late 
in  the  season  to  permit  a  following  crop,  no  ground  is  ever  left 
vacant.  We  think  every  portion  of  a  kitchen  garden,  includ- 
ing borders  and  margins,  should  be  cropped.  It  is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  keep  ground  vacant  on  the 
score  of  mere  tidiness.  What,  we  ask,  can  be  more 
creditable  to  a  cultivator  than  a  garden  well  cropped 
in  every  part  ?  We  have  had  some  little  experience  on  the 
subject  of  which  we  write.  Our  3-acre  kitchen  garden  here, 
inside  the  walls,  has  been  enci-oached  upon  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  one-third  by  hothouses,  pits,  frames,  and  other  structures, 
while  there  has  been  no  decrease,  but  rather  an  increase,  in  the 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  As  a  consequence,  more 
economy  had  to  be  exercised  with  the  space  that  remained.  The 
first  improvement  was  to  do  away  with  about  1200  ft.  of  walks, 
with  borders  and  alleys  on  each  side,  which  had  never  been  a 
necessity ;  and  the  next  was  the  removal  of  all  the  large  fruit 
trees  to  an  orchard  field,  where  they  are  out  of  the  way  and 
better  off,  their  places  being  turned  into  vegetable  ground ; 
by  these,  and  various  other  cribbings  here  and  there,  we 
gained  about  as  much  ground  as  we  had  lost,  without  increasing 
the  labour  of  working  it— quite  the  reverse,  in  fact,  for  we  had 
fewer  walks  to  keep.  To  still  further  extend  our  accommoda- 
tion, we  do  not  allow  such  crops  as  Greens,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Savoys,  Leeks,  &c. — which  always  necessarily  occupy  a 
large  extent  of  land— to  remain  on  the  ground  till  they  are 
quite  over.  After  they  are  hearted,  they  take  no  harm  if  in 
sprmg  they  are  lifted  and  laid  closely  in  rows  by  the  heels. 
The  Greens  are  all  topped  first,  of  course,  and  it  is  only 
sprouts   which  push  afterwards.     As   regards  the   Brussels 


Sprouts,  they  are  lifted  just  before  they  run  to  seed,  which 
checks  their  growth  and  prolongs  the  supply.  None  of  the 
other  subjects  are  injured  by  lifting,  and  the  ground  is  cropped 
as  fast  as  it  is  cleared.  But  for  this  practice,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  get  in  our  Potato  and  other  crops  in  time, 
for  we  have  rarely  any  fallow  ground,  unless  it  be  a  piece 
reserved  for  Onions  or  the  Celery  quarter.  Manuring  and 
trenching,  to  a  great  extent,  obviate  the  necessity  for  adhering 
strictly  to  the  rotation  of  crop  principle.  Just  a  word  in  regard 
to  walks  in  kitchen  gardens.  They  must  be  both  roomy  and 
convenient,  but  not  many  are  required,  even  in  the  largest 
gardens.  Nothing  hinders  the  working  and  economical  crop- 
ping of  the  ground  so  much  as  numerous  walks,  cutting  the 
ground  into  small  plots.  The  broader  the  quarters  and  longer 
the  rows,  the  better ;  and  we  should  never  have  more  than  one 
walk  running  through  the  centre  of  the  garden  each  way,  and 
a  walk  all  round  between  the  fruit  borders  and  the  vegetable 
quarters.  Narrow  alleys,  that  can  be  made  or  unmade  at 
pleasure,  will  provide  all  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  different  crops. — "  Field." 


GATHERING  MUSHROOMS. 
Mttshrooms  are  gathered  as  they  come  to  perfection, 
a  condition  which  must  be  determined  by  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  Mushrooms  intended 
for  the  Paris  market  must  not  be  under  the  size  of  a 
2-franc  piece  on  the  cap,  nor  above  that  of  a  5-frauc  piece.  The 
enormous  Mushrooms  of  8  in.  and  10  in.  in  diameter,  which 
find  so  ready  a  sale  in  Covent  Garden  would  be  a  drug  in  the 
Paris  market,  being  considered  by  the  French  chefs  de  cuisine 
to  be  less  delicate  in  fiavour  than  the  small  ones.  The  gather- 
ings are  made  in  the  quarries  at  a  very  early  hour.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Mushrooms  are  gathered,  which 
at  a  later  hour  are  sold  in  the  open  market.  The  Mushroom 
gatherers  are  each  provided  with  two  large  baskets,  which 
they  carry  on  their  backs  knapsack  fashion — one  to  receive  the 
Mushrooms,  the  other  to  contain  the  soil  with  which  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  left  in  the  beds  after  the  gathering.  The  proper 
way  of  gathering  a  Mushroom  is  to  seize  it  in  one  hand  by  the 
cap,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  slight  twist  and  pulling  it 
gently  upwards,  so  as  to  detach  it  from  tts  roots  without  dis- 
turbing the  little  Mushrooms  that  are  growing  round  its  base. 
The  gathered  Mushroom  is  dropped  into  the  empty  basket,  and 
the  hole  which  it  has  left  behind  it  is  filled  up  with  a  pinch  or 
two  of  soil  from  the  others.  In  some  quarries  the  gatherers 
pick  the  Mushrooms  and  leave  them  in  little  piles  on  the  path- 
ways, or  on  the  beds  themselves.  They  are  followed  by  women, 
who  pack  them  into  baskets,  and  by  men,  who  fill  up  the  gaps 
left  in  the  beds.  The  beds  are  then  smoothed  down  with  the 
hand,  and  if  they  appear  to  be  too  dry  they  are  watered.  The 
Mushroom-baskets  should  be  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  to 
avoid  all  contact  with  the  air,  which  is  apt  to  turn  them  brown. 
The  contents  of  the  smaller  baskets  are  then  packed  into  larger 
ones,  holding  from  10  to  1.5  kilos.  (23  lbs.  to  35  lbs.),  and  sent 
off  to  market.  Mushrooms  of  good  quality  are  sold  wholesale 
at  1  fr.  70  c.  to  2  fr.  per  kilogramme,  according  to  the  season 
(Is.  5d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  kilo.).  The  gatherings  are  continued 
daily,  but  do  not  yield  the  same  quantities  regularly.  For 
instance,  a  crop  of  300  kilos,  may  be  succeeded  by  one  of  only 
60  kilos.,  for  the  Mushrooms  require  a  certain  time  to  acquire 
a  marketable  size.  The  time  that  one  kind  will  continue  to 
bear  depends  on  the  materials  employed  and  the  manipulation 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  inside  and  outside 
temperature  has  also  a  great  influence.  In  cjuarries  with  a  low 
roof  the  temperature  is  always  high,  and  vegetation  is  conse- 
quently more  rapid.  The  duration  of  the  crop  is  from  forty  to 
sixty  days,  and  the  yield  rapidly  diminishes  towards  the  end  of 
that  time.  In  quarries  with  high  roofs,  or  which  open  on  to 
the  level  road,  the  currents  of  air  are  weaker  and  the  tempera- 
ture lower ;  the  vegetation  is,  therefore,  less  active  and  the  bed 
lasts  longer,  owing  to  the  manure  being  consumed  so  much 
more  slowly.  In  some  high-roofed  quarries  the  beds  will  bear 
for  three  or  four  months.  In  low-roofed  quarries  they 
continue  to  yield  the  same  amount  even  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  low  ;  but  in  those  with  high  roofs  a  marked 
check  in  the  production  takes  place  under  those  circumstances. 
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In  practice,  a  thick  clump  o£  Mushrooms  all  growing  on  the 
same  spot  is  called  a  rock,  or  roclier,  by  the  French  growers. 
When  the  whole  of  a  rook  has  been  gathered,  there  remains  in 
the  place  where  the  ends  of  the  stalks  were  inserted  a  fleshy 
mass,  forming  a  kind  of  platform,  round  which  are  generally 
growing  a  number  of  stunted  young  Mushrooms  which  have 
not  had  sufficient  space  in  which  to  develop  themselves.  If 
this  fleshy  mass  be  cut  open,  we  shall  find  that  the  inner 
portion  is  formed  of  a  semi-ligneous  substance,  the  fibres 
retaining  enclosed  the  morsels  of  stone  contained  in  the  mix- 
ture of  mould  and  quarry  rubbish  with  which  the  beds  were 
soiled.  These  stumps  or  rocks  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  beds,  but  must  be  cut  away  carefully,  and  the  gap  filled 
up  with  soil. 

These  clumps  often  interfere  with  the  yield  of  the  bed. 
First  of  all,  the  Mushrooms  which  spring  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  clump  are  generally  stunted,  or,  as  the  growers  say,  they 
lack  sap,  while  others  are  subject  to  disease,  the  first  symptom 
of  which  is  a  black  spot  on  the  cap.  We  have  dissected 
several  Mushrooms  attacked  by  this  disease,  and  examined 
them  under  the  microscope.  The  skin  of  the  cap  is  spotted 
with  stains  of  a  black  or  dark  brown  colour,  having  spaces  of 
an  ochry  tint.  The  cap  of  the  Mushroom  is  often  flattened  or 
otherwise  depressed,  and  when  cut  open  shows  a  number  of 
black  stains,  which  extend  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface. 
The  flesh  is  yellowish-grey  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  stem, 
although  the  skin  of  the  latter  preserves  its  usual  colour.  The 
odour  is  no  longer  that  of  the  Mushroom,  but  of  a  body  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is  said  to  be 
the  want  of  sap  and  the  wasting  away  of  the  nutritive  elements 
of  the  Mushroom.  We  must  be  careful  to  remove  all  clumps 
which  show  signs  of  having  been  attacked  by  this  dis- 
order, which  would  spread  itself  over  the  rest  of  the  bed  in  a 
very  few  days. 

The  cleaning  or  stumping  of  the  beds  is  the  removal  of 
the  stumps  as  the  Mushrooms  are  gathered,  until  nothing 
remains  but  the  empty  soil.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
passing  a  knife  around  the  spot,  so  as  to  separate  the  stump 
from  the  bed.  The  stump  is  thrown  on  to  the  pathway  or  into 
a  basket,  and  another  workman  fills  up  the  gap  with  soil  in 
the  usual  way.  The  holes  left  where  single  Mushrooms  have 
been  gathered  must  also  be  filled  up  and  the  paths  carefully 
swept,  so  that  no  foreign  matters  capable  of  fermentation  may 
be  left  about.  Above  everything,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove 
all  scraps  of  Mushrooms  afllected  with  disease,  otherwise  the 
infection  would  spread  through  the  quarries  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  case  of  beds  cultivated  in  the  open  air,  the 
gatherings  are  made  as  in  the  quarries,  with  the  exception 
that  the  Mushrooms  intended  for  the  morning's  market  are 
generally  picked  the  evening  before,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
from  the  light  and  air,  so  as  to  preserve  their  fruit.  The 
private  grower,  who  gathers  for  his  own  table,  picks  them  at 
his  own,  or  rather  at  his  cook's,  convenience,  knowing  well  that 
the  fresher  the  Mushroom  is  before  going  into  the  pot  the 
more  delicate  will  be  its  flavour.  From  a  trade  point  of  view, 
it  is  most  important  to  gather  the  Mushroom  at  the  exact 
moment.  If  it  is  too  much  grown,  the  stem  becomes  spongy, 
and  the  cap  opens  and  spreads  out  like  an  umbrella,  and  the 
rose-coloured  gills  turn  brown.  In  this  condition  the  Mush- 
room is  no  longer  saleable  in  the  Paris  market  at  any  price, 
although  in  Oovent  Garden  the  large  and  more  open  Mush- 
rooms are  more  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  not  exactly 
poisonous,  but  it  is  very  indigestible.  It  is  not  only  in  the  bed 
that  the  Mushroom  reaches  its  full  size ;  I  have  seen  Mush- 
rooms which,  when  gathered,  were  in  a  perfect  state  open  up 
and  assume  the  appearance  just  described  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  two  days  and  a  half.        M.  Lachaumb. 


Salt  as  a  Manure  for  Potatoes. — Allow  me  to  direct  atten. 
tion  to  "  W.  T.'s"  reply  to  a  correspondent  (aee  p.  348),  where  ho 
recommends  20  bushels  of  salt  (half  a  ton)  per  acre  for  Potatoes  on 
light  soils.  Messrs.  Lawea  and  Gilbert's  experiments  on  salt  as  a 
manure  prove  that  5  owt.  of  salt  per  acre  is  the  largest  quantity  that 
should  be  applied  to  Mangold  Wurtzel  (which  is  a  marine  plant),  and 
3  owt.  for  any  other  crop ;  and  Dr.  Voelcker's  experiments  also  carry 
out  this  principle.     The  Potato  contains  but  a  very  small  amount  of 


salt  in  the  form  of  chlorine,  and  if  an  acre  prodaced  10  tons  of 
tubers,  then  about  10  lb.  of  chlorine  (equal  to  about  20  lb.  salt)  would 
be  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  the  plant,  so  that  half  a  ton  would  be 
likely  to  last  some  few  years  as  a  manure.  Of  course,  the  principal 
advantage  of  applying  salt  to  light  soils  is  that  it  prevents  premature 
ripening  of  the  tubers  on  account  of  its  power  of  attracting 
moisture,  but  2  cwt.  or  3  owt.  per  acre  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  and  half  a  ton  would  be  most  decidedly  injurious. — 
jAiiES  Pink,  Lee's  Court,  Faversham. 


THE  NATIVE   COUNTEY  OF   THE   POTATO. 

By  Ed.  Andr3. 
The  Sooiete  Centrale  d'Horticulfcuro  do  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
1877,  received  a  communication  from  M,  A.  Lavallee  on  the  subject 
of  the  history  and  original  habitat  of  the  Potato.  M.  Lavallee  adopts 
the  view  taken  by  M.  De  Candolle  in  his  "  Geographic  Botanique." 
Like  the  latter,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  Potato  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  either  by  Hawkins  or  Drake.  They  brought  home  the 
Batate  (Sweet  Potato)  only.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  who  brought  the 
true  Potato  from  the  east  coast  of  North  America  in  1568,  did  not 
find  it  in  its  native  country,  but  in  a  region  where  it  had  been  previ- 
ously introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  The  tuber  was  known  in  Spain 
and  Italy  before  Raleigh's  day.  It  is  now  established  beyond  dispute 
that  the  "  Conquistadores"  found  this  Solanum  cultivated  in  Peru 
under  the  name  of  "  Papa,"  which  it  retains  there  to  this  day.  The  . 
historian  Acosta  is  accredited  with  the  first  mention  of  it,  in  the  year 
1509.  Just  as  the  companions  of  Quesada,  Belalcazar,  and  Frede- 
mann  introduced  into  the  New  World  domestic  animals  and  poultry, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Spain,  and  could  not  find 
heart  to  kill  even  when  themselves  dying  of  want,  so  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  took  back  from  thence  to  Spain  the  Potato, 
which  they  found  cultivated  in  the  cold  region  of  the  Andes,  and  saw 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  aboriginal  population.  I  agree  with  M. 
Lavallee  so  far  as  concerns  the  historic  part  of  his  note.  But  during 
my  travels  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  I  collected  some  facts 
which  enable  me  to  correct  and  complete  the  latter  half  of  his 
memoir.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  not  to  M.  Lavallee's 
logic,  but  to  certain  of  the  sources  of  information  on  which  he 
relies,  that  I  have  to  take  objection.  For  a  long  while  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  the  native  home  of  the  Potato.  Humboldt 
declared  that  he  had  searched  for  it  in  vain,  and  had  found  no 
such  tuber  either  in  Chili,  New  Granada,  or  Peru.  Ruiz  and 
Pavon,  who  thought  they  had  discovered  it  in  the  last-named 
country,  really  only  found  Solanum  immite.  In  1822  Messrs.  Cald- 
cleugh  and  Cruikshanks  saw  S .  tuberosum  growing  wild  in  Chili.  Meyer 
and  Claude  Gay  afterwards  collected  it  inValdivia  and  Juan  Fernandez. 
MM.  A.  De  Candolle  and  Lavallee  appear  to  have  concluded  that  S. 
tuberosum  does  not  grow  spontaneously  in  New  Granada  and  Peru 
simply  on  the  negative  testimony  of  Humboldt  that  he  had  not  seen 
it  there.  I  have  been  more  fortunate.  I  have  found  authentic 
specimens  of  S.  tuberosum  growing  spontaneously  in  three  different 
localities  under  circumstances  which  could  scarcely  mislead  a  botanist. 
The  first  time  was  on  the  summit  of  Quindio,  Columbia,  near  the 
volcano  of  Tolima,  at  an  altitude  of  3500  metres  (11,400  ft.)  above 
the  sea-level,  and  in  4°  34'  lat.  N.  The  plant  was  growing  in  the 
form  of  small  tufts  in  the  vegetable  humu?,  almost  in  the  shade  of 
the  woods,  and  amongst  the  stunted  bushes  of  this  Alpine  region. 
The  long  stalks  were  half  buried  and  white,  and  the  tubercles  at 
their  extremities,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  swollen  subterranean 
ends  of  the  haulm,  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of  small,  oblong 
Nuts,  feculent,  and  rather  bitter.  The  flowers  were  white,  scarcely 
tinged  with  purple,  and  smaller  than  in  our  cultivated  species ;  but  I 
attribute  their  scarcity  and  want  of  colour  to  the  impoverishment 
of  the  plant  in  so  severe  a  climate,  only  3000  ft.  below  the  eternal 
snows  of  Tolima.  The  second  instance  was  in  the  Cauca,  in  the 
slopes  adjoining  the  Union  Mountain,  in  1°  33'  lat.  N.,  that  is  to  say, 
close  to  the  Equator.  The  altitude  here  is  very  different  from 
the  first  case.  It  did  not  exceed  1900  metres  (6200  ft.).  The  plant, 
too,  was  growing  in  full  beauty  in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  Siphocampylus,  Sciadocalyx,Ageratum,Alonzoa,  Lamonronxia, 
&o.  This  was  in  May,  1876.  The  stalks  of  S.  tuberosum,  of  which 
I  gathered  a  good  many  for  my  herbarium,  threw  upwards,  support 
ing  themselves  on  the  neighbouring  trees.  Their  foliage  was 
vigorous,  and  magnificent  umbels  of  large-sized  flowers,  of  a  deep 
purple,  hung  from  them.  Around  the  villages  in  this  region  the 
cultivated  Potato  does  not  appear  under  this  aspect.  It  forms  low, 
stalky  heads,  as  in  the  Potato  fields  of  Europe.  The  wild  plants 
were  numerous,  far  apart,  remote  from  spots  whither  they  might 
have  been  brought  accidentally  by  the  agency  of  man,  and  had  all 
the  appearance    of  plants  "at    home,"      The  third  case  occurred 
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not  very  far  from  Lima,  in  the  Amanoiiea  Mountain,  where  the 
Amaryllis  of  the  same  name  grows,  and  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  scanty  vegetation,  the  Potato  is  found  growing  in  abundance. 
It  is  equally  common  in  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near  Callao.  In 
bith  these  places  it  may,  of  course,  have  been  introduced  by  human 
agency,  but  would  human  agency  have  planted  it  on  the  most  inac- 
C33aible  and  barest  declivities  where  the  foot  of  man  had  no  call  to 
tread  'i  The  seeds  of  the  Potato,  we  know,  are  not  amongst  those 
easily  borne  along  and  disseminated  by  the  winds.  On  the  specimens 
I  collected  in  Peru  the  flowers  were  all  a  pale  lilac,  the  tubers  small, 
oblong,  and  rather  tasteless.  I  believe  the  plant  to  be  there  in  its 
native  home,  but  this  I  cannot  positively  affirm.  The  original  speoi. 
mens  of  the  plants  above  referred  to  are  in  my  herbarium,  and  at 
the  disposal  of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Humboldt's  opinion  by  itself  is  wholly  insufficient  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  the  Potato  in  Pern,  Ecuador,  and  New  Granada,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  further  investigations  will  show  it  to  exist  in 
other  localities  as  well  as  in  the  same  countries. — "Illustration 
Horticole." 


I.eeka  for  Spring  Use. — I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Groom's 
remarks  on  this  subject.  About  the  middle  of  May  last  year  an  order 
oime  from  town  for  plenty  of  Oaions,  Turnip3,  Celery,  and  Carrots 
for  soap.  As  regards  Onions,  a  good  stock  of  Loeka  and  a  bunch  of 
antumn.sown  Onions  were  pronounced  perfection.  Then  Carrots  were 
small.  Celery  bolting,  and  Turnips  nil.  This  season  I  have  a  capital 
run  of  autumn. sown  Carrots  in  good  order,  very  late  Celery  lately 
blanched.  Turnips  stored  in  a  cool  quarter,  and  plenty  of  gooi  Leeks. 
No  doubt  Leeks  are  to  be  preferred  to  Onions  for  soup.  The  flavour 
is  milder,  as  Mr.  Groom  says,  and  also  more  full  and  mellow  than 
that  of  Onions.  I  am  surprised,  indeed,  that  stewed  Leeks  are  not 
more  popular  than  they  are,  for  they  are  equal  to  stewed  Celery, 
Seakale,  or  almost  any  other  vegetable.  Their  greatest  merit,  how- 
ever, at  this  season  is  their  slowness  to  run.  When  all  other  Onion 
kind  is  in  haste  to  bolt  into  seed  the  Leek  stands  still,  and  before  it 
can  make  up  its  mind  to  start  into  flower  it  is  potted. — D.  T.  Fish. 

A  Selection  of  Potatoes  for  Exhibition.  —  In  growing 
Potatoes  for  exhibiting,  as  in  the  case  of  numerous  other  things  that  could 
be  mentioned,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  greater  number  of  varieties  than 
it  is  intended  to  stage.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  number  grown 
should  exceed  by  about  one-third  the  number  of  dishes  required  in  the 
collection  to  be  shown,  tbat  is  to  say,  if  the  cultivator  contemplates 
competing  in  a  class  for  twelve  dishes  be  should  plant  eighteen  varieties, 
and  for  a  collection  of  twenty-four  dishes  thirty-six  sorts.  By  having 
one-third  more  a  much  greater  choice  is  afforded  in  the  selection  of 
simples  when  the  crop  is  lifted,  and  in  consequence  a  much  better 
collection  can  be  formed  than  would  be  possible  with  a  less  number 
from  which  to  select.  If  it  be  intended  to  compete  in  a  class 
for  twelve  dishes  I  would  recommend  the  following  eighteen  sorts, 
nanialy:  —  Blanchard,  Ked  Emperor,  Triumph,  Radstock  Beauty, 
Salmon  Kidney,  Purple  Ashleaf,  Brownell's  Superior,  Grampian, 
Lye's  Favourite,  Suowflake,  Model,  Early  King,  Schoolmaster,  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Ashtop  Fluke, 
and  McKinlay's  Pride.  For  making  up  a  collection  of  twenty-four  dishes 
I  should  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  following  thirty-six  varieties, 
namely: — Red  Emperor,  Scotch  Blue,  Scammels'  Glory,  Triumph, 
Trophy,  Lady  Webster,  Salmon  Kidney,  Purple  King,  Lye's  Favousite, 
Late  Rose,  Brownell's  Superior,  Radstock  Beauty,  Grampian,  Purple 
Ashleaf,  Blanchard,  Garibaldi,  Ruby,  Bountiful  Kidney,  Suowflake, 
International  Kidney,  White  Emperor,  Early  King,  Early  Market,  Tay- 
lor's No.  1,  Porter's  Excelsior,  "Model,  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Ashtop 
Fluke,  McKinlay's  Pride,  Onwards,  Climax,  Schoolmaster,  Sedilla,  Bed- 
font  Prolific,  Edgecott  Seedling,  and  Breadfruit. — Petek  McKiNL.iv, 
JJec/ceji/iaiH,  in  "Gardener's  Magazine." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tall  V.  Dwarf  Eeas.— I  am  plea!ei  to  observe  that  the  merits  of  the  tall 
section  of  the  Pea  family  are  beginning  to  be  generally  recognised ;  short 
stalks  and  a  short  period  of  bearing  are  synonymous.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
varieties  that  develop  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  blooms  on  elongated  stalks 
that  one  can  hope  to  prolong  the  period  of  gathering.— J.  G. 

Kennet  Salt  for  Slugs. — Will  Mr.  D.  Lamond  kindly  say  whether  this  salt 
differs  from  common  agricultural  salt,  and  what  proportion  per  rod  or  acre  he 
findj  it  safe  to  apply  to  growing  crops  of  carde  i  produce,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  destroying  the  slugs  without  injuring  tl.c  crops  ? — F. 

French  Lettuces. — I  shall  be  grea-.ly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
will  kindly  tell  me  what  are  the  beat  Lettuces  of  the  Paris  gardens, — A.  Z. 
[De  Malte,  Perpigaon,  Gotte  lente  a  llonter,  Cordon  rouge.  Crepe  graine  noire. 
Blonde  de  etL^,  Blonde  de  Berlin,  Bionde  de  Versailles,  Grosse  brune  paresseuse, 
Morine,  Passion,  Palatine.  The^e  are  a  few  cf  th3  best  Lattuces  in  cultivation 
— D,  GuiHEHEtrr. 
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PTRUS    MAULEI. 

Drawn  by  Mrs.  DUFFIBIiD. 

For  the  opportunity  of  figuring  this  fine  Pyrus  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Maule,  o£  Bristol,  the  introducers  of  this  valuable 
shrub — one  alike  ornamental  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  a  great 
gain  to  our  gardens.     It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  Messrs.  Mania 


of  Pyrus  Maulei. 


having  obtained  the  seed  from  which  it  was  raised  through  a 
member  of  Captain  Alcock's  Expedition  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  It  is  a  hardy,  deciduous,  spiny  shrub,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  large  and,  being  orange-scarlet,  remarkably 
showy.  The  fruit,  which  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  is  a 
little  variable,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  and  bright  red  where 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Though  uneatable  in  a  raw  state,  it 
makes  an  agreeable  conserve,  for  which  and  for  a  drawing  of  the 
plant  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  at  the  Bath  meeting  of 


Fruit  of  Pyrus  japonica. 

the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  in  1873.  Along  with  the  fruit  of 
P.  Maulei  we  have  also  given  an  illustration  of  that  of  the 
Japan  Quince  (Cydonia  japonica),  its  relation,  in  order  to  show 
how  much  they  differ.  The  two  plants  also  differ  both  as 
regards  leaves  and  flowers.  It  may  ba  increased  by  grafting 
it  either  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince,  or  Thorn,  and  it  may  also  be 
readily  raised  from  seeds,  of  which  each  fruit  contains  a  great 
many ;  indeed,  through  repeated  seeding  and  selection, 
Messrs.  Maule  hope  in  time  to  obtain  fruit  of  this  Pyrus  fit  for 
dessert.  It  flowers  early  in  May,  but  sufficiently  late  to 
generally  escape  frost,  and  keeps  in  bloom  till  June.  So 
handsome  a  shrub  cannot  fail  to  be  everywhere  a  favourite. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  genus  Pyrus  will  flnd  a  full 
account  of  all  the  most  ornamental  species  belonging  to  it  in 
the  tenth  volume  of  The  Garden  (see  p.  384). 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  PINES  AT  HOME. 
The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  broken 
shore  scenery  common  to  the  larger  navigable  lakes  of  North 
America.  The  tall,  spectre-like  shafts  of  the  Spruce  or  Larch, 
with  their  short,  irregular  pinnas,  present,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  cold,  weird  look.  I5ut  though  lacking  in  what  artisLs  would 
call  "  warmth,"  such  scenes  form  a  picture  that  has  unfortu- 
nately, as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  no  counterpart  in 
the  tame,  artificial  lake  scenery  of  this  country.  An  inter- 
mixture of  such  subjects  with  the  common-place  Weeping 
Willow,  Birch,  Beech,  Alder,  Elder,  &c.,  of  our  lake  shores  and 
islets  would  give  a  sprightliness  and  natural  wildness  to  such 
scenes.  The  fallen  tree  in  the  foreground  furnishes  an  idea 
that  is  seldom  carried  out.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
partially  uproot  plants  without  killing  them,  in  order  to  effect 


and  for  the  excellence  of  their  timber.  The  following  are  the  only 
species  and  varieties  that  can  be  recommended  aa  really  hardy  enough 
for  our  climate  in  the  open  air  : — 

Antarctic  Beech  (Pagas  antarctica),  sometimes  ca'led  F.  betul- 
oides,  is  an  evergreen  species  indigenous  to  both  sides  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  occurring  in  vast  forests  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  whero 
it  extends  from  the  seaside  up  to  the  snow-line  of  the  motintains,  and 
varies  in  height  from  about  40  ft.  in  the  more  sheltered  situations  to 
a  sornb-bnsh  of  some  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  such  as  are  high  and  exposed. 
The  tree  is  broad  and  bashj,  with  a  trunk  much  thicker  than  is  usual 
in  proportion  to  its  height.  Though  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1830,  it  has  not  yet  been  widely  distributed,  and  is  still  scarce  and 
comparatively  little  known.  Its  leaves  are  rauoh  smaller  than  those 
of  the  common  Birch,  which  they  so  much  resemble,  that  betuloidea 
has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  most  appropriate  specific 
name.     It  is  an  interesting  species  of  very  slow  growth,  but  worthy 


North  American  Pines  at  Home. 


this  object.  The  Coniferous  trees  and  shrubs  best  adapted  to 
grow  on  the  damp  margins  of  lakes,  and  their  low  water-logged 
islets,  are  Larix  americana,  Abies  alba  and  rubra,  Pinus 
Strobus,  our  own  native  Pine,  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  the 
Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus  of  China,  and  Sequoia  (Taxodium) 
sempervirens,  the  Canadian  or  Hemlock  Spruce,  the  American 
ArborvitEe  (one  of  the  best),  the  white  and  red  Cedars ;  and  for 
draping  the  margins  of  the  islets,  the  common  Savin  (green 
arid  variegated)  and  many  other  species  of  depressed  and 
prostrate  junipers  will  also  doubtless  be  found  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose.  Geo.  Sime. 


SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES  OP  BEECHES. 
The  hardy  species  of  this  genus  form  a  limited  but  important  group 
of  evergreen  and  deoidnona  trees,  with  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion  over  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlda.    They  are  famous  alike  for  their  highly  ornamental  character 


of  a  place  in  shrabbery  borders,  growing  well  in  light,  dry  soils,  and 
useful  as  a  rockery  plant.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  training  on 
walls,  its  spray.like  branches  and  abundant  foliage  affording  great 
facility  for  keeping  it  neat  and  trim. 

Common  Beech  (F.  sylvatioa).— This  tree  is  found  over  a  wide 
area  in  North  America,  in  various  parts  of  Continental  Europe,  where 
it  forms  vast  forests,  and  is  believed  also  to  be  truly  indigenous  to 
England.  It  grows  from  70  ft.  to  90  ft.,  and  in  some  cases  100  ft.  in 
height.  Its  flowers,  which  appear  in  May,  are  of  a  brown  colour, 
small  and  inconspicuous.  They  are  followed,  however,  in  most  sea. 
sons,  by  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit  in  the  shape  of  small  triangular 
Nuts,  commonly  called  "  Beech  Mast."  An  old  writer,  with  great 
truth,  remarks  that  the  Beech  is  "  at  once  the  Hercules  and  Adonis 
of  onr  Sylva ;  "  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  of  such  a  familiar 
tree  that  for  stateliness  and  symmetry  of  outline  it  has  no  superior, 
whether  aa  seen  in  our  forests  or  ornamental  grounds.  It  grows  with 
great  rapidity  in  moderately  dry  and  even  rooky  situations,  and  no- 
where with  greater  Inxnrianoe  than  in  the  chalks  and  maris  of  Eng. 
land,  yielding  valuable  timber,  and  that  in  a  shorter  time  than  any 
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of  our  other  hardwoods.  It  haa  long  been  employed  as  a  hedge 
plant,  both  hy  itself  and  in  combination  with  Hawthorn,  making  not 
only  a  strong  and  durable  fence,  but  affording  a  shelter  equal  to  ever, 
green  shrubs,  from  the  curious  fact  that,  though  naturally  deciduous, 
when  trimmed  regularly  as  a  hedge  it  retains  its  decayed  leaves  during 
the  winter.  There  are  several  very  distinct  varities  in  cultivation 
suitable  for  ornamental  plantations,  of  which  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing  as  the  most  desirable  : — 

Fek.\. LEAVED  Beech  (P.  s.  asplenifolia). — This  has  its  leaves  cut 
into  narrow  segments  having  the  appearance  of  Fern  "fronds.  It  is  a 
remarkably  elegant  ornamental  tree,  with  a  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  a  great  favourite  for  parks  or  lawns. 

CuT-LEAVED  Beech  (F.  s.  hcterophylla) . — Similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  quite  distinct,  the  leaves  being  more  irregularly  cut ;  it  is  also 
a  very  beautiful  tree,  especially  in  the  form  of  a  single  specimen. 

Coi'pek-Leaved  Beech  (F.  s.  cuprea). — This  differs  only  from  the 
species  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  which  are  light  brown  or  copper 
coloured. 

Purple-leated  Beech  (P.  s.  purpurea). — A  grand  variety,  differ- 
ing from  cuprea  in  its  leaves  being  of  a  deep,  shining  purple. 

Lakge. leaved  Pueple  Beech  (P.  s.  purpurea  macrophylla) . — This 
fine  variety  has  its  leaves  as  richly  coloured  as  those  of  the  last,  but 
very  much  larger ;  it  is  as  yet  scarce,  bat  without  doubt  a  great 
acquisition. 

Weeping  Pukple  Beech  (P.  s.  purpurea  pendala). — A  beautiful 
variety  with  pendulous  branches,  forming,  when  grafted  standard- 
high  on  the  common  Beech,  a  surpassingly  beautiful  lawn  tree,  and 
one,  indeed,  well  suited  for  any  prominent  situation  in  the  garden  or 
other  dressed  grounds.  All  the  varieties  with  purple  or  copper, 
coloured  foliage  are  invaluable  for  associating  with  green.leaved 
trees,  and  they  have  been  largely  used  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
landscape  effects. 

SiLYEK- variegated  Beech  (P.  s.  variogata  argcntca). — This  variety 
has  its  leaves  freely  variegated  with  silver. 

Golden-variegated  Beech  (F.  s.  variegata  aurea). — This  has 
leaves  freely  blotched  with  gold.  Both  of  these  variegated  varieties 
are  interesting,  although  in  some  situations,  and  notably  in  such  as 
are  moist  and  the  soil  rich,  they  have  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
normal  state.  When  in  good  character,  however,  they  are  very 
striking. 

Crested  Beech  (P.  s.  oristata). — This  is  a  curious  form,  with 
small,  curled  or  twisted  leaves,  crowded  into  dense  tufts.  It  is  of 
dwarf  growth,  and  well  suited  for  a  rock  garden  or  for  planting  in 
collections  of  shrubs  of  moderate  size. 

Weeping  Beech  (P.  s.  pendula). — This  ia  a  singularly  beautiful 
tree,  with  long,  weeping  branches,  forming  a  magnificent  object 
wheu  grafted  on  a  tall  stem  and  standing  alone  on  Grass.  It  ia  of 
free  growth,  and  soon  forms  a  handsome  specimen. 

American  Beech  (F.  ferruginea). — A  deciduous  species,  of  from 
40  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height,  introduced  from  North  America  in  1766. 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  bright  glossy  green  tint.  This  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  F.  sylvatica,  which  it  very  much  resembles,  the  chief 
differences  being  the  reddiah.browu  bark,  which  doubtless  suggested 
the  name,  and  the  short,  obtuse  leaf-buds.  It  has  a  similar  habit  of 
growth  to  the  common  species,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  quite 
as  hardy  in  this  country.  The  following  variety,  however,  is  so  dis- 
tinct,  that  it  should  never  be  omitted  in  even  the  most  choice  selection 
of  ornamental  trees. 

Broad-leated  American  Beech  (P.  f.  latitolia) .— This  sort  haa 
large,  broad  leaves,  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the  Chestnut.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  group,  of  free  growth,  and  very  hardy. 
Hugh  Phaser,  in  the  "  Gardener." 


SUITABLE  SITUATIONS  FOR  PLANTATIONS. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made  in  forming  planta. 
tiona  is  planting  in  wrong  situations.  No  intelligent  forester  will,  of 
course,  commit  such  mistakes  if  he  can  help  it ;  but  we  have  only  to 
cast  our  eyes  about  us  to  see  how  frequently  such  mistakes  are  per. 
patrated.  Trees  are  planted  in  wet  situations  and  on  undrained  land, 
where  it  is  well  known  they  cannot  thrive,  and  exactly  similar  blunders 
are  committed  in  the  other  direction.  Take  the  Larch,  for  example. 
It  is  a  well.ascertained  fact  that  it  cannot  thrive  long  in  a  wet  soil ; 
but  how  often  do  we  see  it  planted  in  sodden,  undrained  land,  and 
the_  trees  dying  prematurely  in  consequence.  If  it  has  light — that 
is,  if  the  plantations  are  not  left  too  crowded — the  Larch,  as  a  rule, 
thrives  uncommonly  well  on  dry  soil,  even  though  the  latter  be  thin. 
The  finest  trees  and  soundest  timber  that  ever  I  have  seen  have 
always  been  grown  in  such  situations.  In  a  large  tracD  of  Larch  plan, 
tationa  not  far  from  here,  and  which  haa  lately  been  out  down  and 


used  for  colliery  purposes,  the  trees  were  mostly  all  sound  and  good, 
very  few  of  them  exhibiting  any  decay  in  the  centre,  and  they 
would  possibly  be  about  eighty  years  of  age.  The  ground  on  which 
the  plantation  stood  is  naturally  well  drained,  the  soil,  thin  but  not 
poor,  being  a  fair  yellow  loam.  There  are  many  fine  treas  of  the 
same  age  about  in  the  same  locality,  all  in  good  health,  and,  where 
exposed  to  the  light,  furnished  with  branches  nearly  to  the  base  of 
the  trunk.  Where  these  Larches  thrive,  however,  the  common  and 
Silver  Spruce  grow  but  very  indifferently,  the  soil  being  too  dry  for 
them.  We  do  not  suppose  a  single  Spruce  of  respectable  dimensions 
or  in  good  health  could  be  found  in  the  same  locality ;  but  in  another 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  moieter  and  the  rainfall  much 
greater,  the  Spruces  are  invariably  healthy  and  form  fine  trees  of 
great  girth,  while  the  Larches  are  poor  and  everywhere  exhibit 
symptoms  of  premature  decay.  Spruces  make  a  sorry  figure 
when  planted  for  ornamental  purposes  on  dry  thin  soils  and  in 
exposed  situations.  Of  late  years  a  fashionable  landscape  gardener 
has  been  using  them  extensively  on  an  estate  for  clump  planting  on 
dry  knolls  along  with  other  subjects,  and  at  the  present  time  more 
miserable  objects  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  Curiously  enough, 
the  Deodars  (Cedrus  Deodara)  and  the  Nordmann  Spruce  seem  to 
thrive  well  in  situations  that  suit  either  the  Larch  or  the  Spruce.  The 
Deodar  suffers  a  little  from  exposure,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  ex. 
tent  as  many  other  Conifers.  It  is  an  excellent,  sure-growing  tree, 
whether  the  soil  be  poor  or  rich,  moist  or  dry,  within  reasonable 
limits,  and  wherever  a  good  solid  evergreen  fringe  is  wanted  to  a 
plantation  it  is  the  tree  to  plant.  The  Wellingtonia  ia  not  so  par- 
ticular as  regards  aoil,  but  it  is  needless  to  plant  it  in  exposed 
situations,  or  I  may  qualify  my  statement,  and  say  situations 
exposed  to  north,  north-east,  or  north-west,  and  east  winds,  which, 
when  they  blow  with  any  persistency,  make  mere  naked  skeletons  of 
the  trees.  This,  indeed,  is  the  fault  of  nearly  all  the  more  tender 
Pines.  They  make  noble  and  symmetrical  specimens  when  sheltered, 
and  are  perhaps  hardy  enough  against  frosts,  but  they  do  not  stand 
the  blast  successfully.  The  Holly  and  the  Tew  are  two  valuable 
trees.  They  will  grow  tolerably  well  in  the  shade,  and  in  almost  any 
ordinary  good  soil ;  but  in  a  dryish,  strong  loam  both  do  best,  the 
Holly  particularly.  Though  a  diflJoult  sabjeot  to  transplant,  I 
never  remember  the  latter  to  have  shown  any  signs  of  distress  from 
drought  it  the  roots  had  had  time  enough  to  get  hold  of  the  soil ; 
but  the  Yew  ocoaaionally  suffers,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the  roots, 
which  spread  out  close  to  the  surface  ;  and  hence  the  benefits  trees 
growing  on  lawns  and  other  exposed  places  receive  from  top-dressingo, 
which  should  be  placed  over  the  roots  as  far  as  they  extend.  Still, 
though  there  are  trees  that  prefer  a  dry,  and  others  a  moist,  situa- 
tion ;  as  a  rule,  all  timber  trees  prefer  a  soil  free  from  stagnant 
moisture ;  hence  the  necessity  of  drainage  in  plantations,  which  may 
be  effected  by  means  of  open  drains  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the 
drains  be  cut  in  parallel  lines  at  regular  distances  apart,  and  kept 
open  by  periodical  cleanings.  I  have  known  extensive  woo3s 
drained  in  thia  way,  when  doing  it  in  any  other  way  would  have 
entailed  much  expense.  J.  S. 


Broad-leaved  Hemlock  Spruce  (Abies  canadensis  macro- 
phylla) .—This  Hemlock  has  long  been  known  to  ua,but,  like  many  other 
fine  plants,  it  has  waited  long  for  proper  recognition.  It  is  a  true  Hem- 
lock, as  its  name  indicates,  but  the  growth,  though  fairly  vigorous, 
does  not  equal  that  of  the  parent.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
quality  belonging  to  it  is  its  colour.  The  green  is  decided,  but  of 
the  darkest  character,  intensified,  and  made  more  remarkable  by  deep 
shades  and  shining  lights,  arising  from  the  compactness  and  waxy 
lustre  of  the  leaves.  Differing  somewhat  from  other  dwarf  Hem- 
locks,  such  as  A.  pumila  and  similar  varieties,  it  is  somewhat  irregular 
in  outline.  Its  proper  use  is  in  groups,  combined  with  the  contrast, 
ing  colours  of  the  Golden  Retinospora  and  other  dwarf  Conifers,  or 
planted  singly  near  the  borders  and  curves  of  walks.  The  origin  of 
thia  Hemlock  is  a  little  curious.  It  was  picked  up  over  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  nursery  of  King  &  Murray,  of  Flushing,  from  amongst 
some  common  Hemlocks  sent  to  them  by  a  Western  firm.  This 
original  plant  waa  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  there  it 
stands  to-day,  a  mass  of  dark  foliage  some  15  ft.  high,  quite  regular 
in  form,  and  in  full  vigour,  which  can  hardly  be  aaid  of  common 
Hemlocks  of  the  same  age.  From  this  source  was  propagated  all  the 
first  stock  of  planta  that  were  sent  out,  and  even  now  very  few  are 
produced  anywhere  out  of  Flashing. — S.  Parsons,  in  "  Country 
Gentleman." 


The  Largest  Chestnut  Tree,  probably,  in  the  State  o£  New  Jersey  was 
felled  recently  in  Camden.  On  acconnt  of  its  giant  size  it  waa  left  standing 
wlien  tbe  land  on  which  it  grew  was  cleaved  in  1774.  For  many  years  this 
monarch  of  the  ancient  foresta  haa  been  a  land-mark  in  Camden  county.  It 
measured  21  ft.  9  in,  round  the  butt. 
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GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  367.^ 

Scaly  Bulbs. — The  bulbs  of  different  species  o£   Lily  are 

very  diverse,  but  nearly  all  of  tbem  belong  to  the  same  type 

as  fig.  111.    Here  the  bulb  consists  of  the  fleshy  leaf -bases,  but 

instead  of  their  being  concentric,  as  in  the  Hyacinth,  they  are 


;.  110  —Naked  or  scaly  bulb 
of  Lily. 


Fig.  111. — Longitudinal  section  of  bulb 
of  Lily. 


narrow  and  scale-like,  and  often  very  loose.  Such  bulbs  are 
termed  scaly  bulbs.  The  duration  and  reproduction  of  Lily 
bulbs  varies  in  different  species,  but  they  only  flower  once.  A 
peculiarity  of  many  species  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  tuft  of 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  others  are  borne  on  the  flower- 
stem  above  the  bulb.    The  flower-stem  either  rises  perpen- 


Fig.  112,— Plant  of  Potato,  showing  stems,  tubers,  and  true  roots. 

dicularly  from  the  bulb,  or,  especially  if  the  bulb  be  weak,  it 
takes  a  horizontal  direction  for  some  distance  before  it  rises 
aboveground,  and  sometimes  bears  several  new  bulbs  on  this 
horizontal  portion.  In  some  species  the  scales  of  the  bulb  are 
all  of  them  the  thickened  bases  of  leaves  which  have  appeared 
aboveground  and  died  down  to  the  thickened  part.    In  other 


species  some  or  all  of  the  scales  were  originally  developed  as 
such.  Usually  one  new  bulb  is  annually  formed  in  the  axil  of 
one  of  the  scales  of  the  old  bulb,  and  it  is  either  seated  within 
the  scale  or  carried  out  an  inch  or  more  beyond  it  on  a  branch 
(rhizome).  In  some  of  the  species  of  the  allied  genus  Fritil- 
laria  the  scales  of  the  bulb  are  as  thick  as  they  are  long,  and 
closely  packed  together  ;  whilst  the  bulbs  of  the  familiar  Crown 
Imperial  (F.  imperialis)  have  thin  scales,  and  are  very  much 
like  those  of  some  of  the  Lilies.     For  more  complete  informa- 


Fig,  113.— Tuber  of  Potato  dormant. 

tion  on  the  bulbs  of  this  class  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Burbidge's  illustrated  memoir,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Gakden  in  the  early  part  of  1877.  A  familiar 
instance  of  a  bulbous  root-stock  among  dicotyledons  is 
afforded  by  one  of  the  Buttercups  (hlanunculus  bulbosus). 
It  appears  to  be  renewed  annually,  but  in  the  spring  very  little 
usually  remains  of  the  old  bulb.  Two  or  three  years  ago, 
however,  myself  and  several  other  persons  found  many  of 
them  in  the  spring  which  were  very  well  preserved  and  attached 
to  the  new  ones. 

Tubers. — A  tuber  is  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  a  rhizome  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  portion  of  a  rhizome  very  much  thickened,  or 
what  is  technically  termed  tuberised,  which  is  eventually  de- 
tached from  the  slender  part  of  the  rhizome ;  but  a  tuber 
under  ordinary  conditions  is  of  annual  duration,  that  is  to  say, 
this  year's  tuber  forms  a  new  plant  next  year  and  perishes,  or 
its  substance  is  used  up  in  the  early  growth  of  the  new  plant. 
The  presence  of  eyes  (buds)  in  the  tuber  (fig.  113)  are  suffi- 
cient to  determine  that  it  is  a  stem  formation,  but  if  we  follow 
the  development  of  tubers  from  a  seedling  Potato  we  have 
proof  of  its  nature.  In  germination  the  cotyledons  of  Potato 
seed  are  hypogseus,  that  is,  remain  underground,  and  the  real 
root,  of  course,  is  produced  below  them.  Above  the  cotyle- 
dons, and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  horizontal  branches 


Fig.  lU.— Mammillaria.    Stem  fleshy  and  leafless. 

(rhizomes)  are  soon  given  off.  They  bear  reduced  scale-like 
leaves  and  roots,  and  at  intervals  become  tuberised  or  enlarged 
into  tubers.  When  the  buds  of  a  tuber  start  into  growth,  stems 
are  formed  which  appear  aboveground.  On  the  lower  part  of 
these  stems,  quite  close  to  the  tuber,  roots  are  formed,  and 
immediately  above  them,  as  in  the  seedling  plant,  rhizomes, 
portions  of  which  are  eventually  tuberised.  The  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  has  tubers  similar  to  those  of  the  Potato,  but  they 
are  even  more  like  swollen  branches. 
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Ehizomes. — A  rhizome  is  a  perennial,  usually  prostrate,  sub- 
terranean stem,  which  lengthens  at  one  end,  and  usually  dies 
away  at  the  other,  and  annually  forms  new  roots,  and  throws 
up  a  flowering-stem  or  stems  and  leaves.  Rhizomes  are  of 
two  kinds,  determinate  and  indeterminate,  according  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  grow  and  extend  themselves.  An  example 
of  an  indeterminate  rhizome  is  afforded  by  the  only  too- 
familiar  Couch  Grass  (fig.  11,5).  It  elongates  by  terminal  buds, 
and  ramifies  in  all  directions,  throwing  up  flower-stems  from 
the  axils  of  the  scales  with  which  it  is  furnished.  The  root- 
stock  of  the  Primrose  (fig.  116)  is  another  form  of  indeter- 
minate rhizome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rhizome  of  the 
Solomon's  Seal  (fig.  117)  is  determinate.  This  makes  annual 
growths  from  the  axil  of  one  the  scales  of  the  previous  year's 
growth ;  and  each  season  the  growth  terminates  in  a  fiowering- 
stem,  which  emerges  from  the  ground  after  baving  made  a 
short  horizontal  elongation  underground.  The  scars  of  each 
year's  flower-stem  are  quite  prominent,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  it  is  stated,  that  it  owes  its 
popular  name.  Most  of  the  Irises  have  determinate  rhizomes. 
Another  indeterminate  rhizome  to  mention  is  that  of  the 
Horsetail  (Equisetum  arvense,  &c.)  This  often  grows  down- 
wards in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  more,  and 
is  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  relatively  superficial 


Fig.  115, — Indetenninate  rhizomo        Fig.  116. — Hhizome  of  rrirarogo. 
of    Couch    Grass     (Tritioum 
repens). 

rhizomes  of  Couch  or  Twitch  Grass.  Some  writers  extend 
the  term  rhizome  to  the  trailing  stems  of  Ferns,  &c  ,  and  the 
root-stocks  of  herbaceous  plants  which  do  not  elongate  under- 
ground, but  it  is  better  to  restrict  its  application  to  the  limits 
above  defined.  Aohimenes  produce  a  curious,  scaly  root- 
stock,  intermediate  in  nature  between  a  tuber  and  a  true 
rhizome. 

C0NNECIIN&  Links  between  Root-stocks  axd  Stems. — 
There  are  some  stem  formations  which  cannot  well  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  types  of  root-stock  described  above,  because  they 
are  formed  aboveground,  though  they  are  essentially  of  the 
same  nature.  In  some  plants  there  is  a  considerable  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  below  the  cotyledons  and  above  the  ground. 
In  transplanting  seedlings  of  this  kind  they  are  often  inserted 
into  the  soil  up  to  the  cotyledons,  and  then  this  part,  which 
would  have  naturally  remained  aboveground,  is  subjected  to 
conditions  favourable  to  the  formation  of  roots,  and  often 
does  produce  them.  Aboveground  this  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  axis  frequently  gives  birth  to  branches.  In 
Cyclamen  it  developes  into  a  circular,  depressed  body,  from 
the  underside  of  which  new  roots  annually  grow,  and  form  the 
top  leaves  and  flowers.    The  Turnip  is  intermediate  between 


the  tap-root  and  this  kind  of  stock.  Another  remarkable 
stock  is  that  of  Testudinaria  elephantipes,  a  South  African 
plant  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Whether  it 
is  a  hypocotyledonary  growth  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  it  may  be.  It  is  a  very  large  woody  body,  with  angular, 
tessellated  protuberances ;  and  from  the  top  the  annual  climb- 
ing stems  are  given  off. 

Tkue  Stems. — Under  this  head  all  the  normal  aboveground 
stems  are  included,  no  matter  what  their  habit  or  size,  as 
distinguished  from  the  stem  formations  treated  of  under  root- 


Fipr.  117.— Determinate  rhizome  of  Solomon's  Seal,  thowing  the  scars 
of  three  years'  stems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year's  stem. 

stocks.  Stems  exhibit  a  marvellous  diversity  of  character  in 
habit,  size,  shape,  duration,  internal  structure,  &o.  As  we 
treat  of  the  minute  structure  of  stems  elsewhere,  it  may  be 
passed  over  here.  Branches  of  stems  do  not  differ  in  function 
or  structure  from  the  main  stem  or  crunk,  and  therefore  they 
are  included  under  the  general  term  of  stem  in  contradistinction 
to  leaves,  &o.  With  regard  to  the  length  or  height  of  stems, 
although  in  popular,  and  even  in  botanical,  language  we  speak 


Pig.  118.— Simple  (nnbranched)  stem  of  a  Tree  Fern  (Dicksonia  antarclica). 


of  stemless  plants,  this  is  not  c|uite  correct,  because  all  plants 
have  a  stem  or  axis  of  some  kind.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are 
crowded  together  close  to  the  ground,  as  in  the  Primrose,  but 
the  part  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached  is  a  stem,  though 
short.  Such  apparently  stemless  plants  are  termed  acaulescent 
or  stemless  in  descriptions,  because  in  one  word  we  are  thus 
able  to  distinguish  and  separate  them  from  the  whole  of  those 
having  an  evident  stem.  This  one  word  conveys  a  general 
idea  of  the  plant  under  description.  Stem  productions  bear 
leaves  and  flowers  ;  roots  under  normal  conditions  do  not.  We 
have  already  enlarged  upon  this  point  in  the  paragraphs  re- 
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lating  to  roots.  Stems  are  either  herbaceous  or  woody.  The 
term  herbaceous  is  not  restricted  to  soft  stems,  but  includes 
all  stems  of  one  season's  duration,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  are  perennial  and  make  distinct  woody  growth.  What  we 
call  herbaceous  perennials  have  a  root-stock  of  ruore  than 
one  year's  duration,  but  the  flower-stems  which  they  throw  up 
each  season  are  hard  and  woody  in  some  species,  though 
usually  much  less  so  than  the  more  permanent  stems  and 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  even  when  quite  young. 

DuKATioN  01?  Stems. — Popular  classification  of  plants  is 
based,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  duration  of  the  stem, 
whether  annual  (herbaceous)  or  perennial  (woody),  and  we 
speak  of  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  A  tree  is  a  woody  plant 
with  one  stem  only  springing  from  the  root,  and  the  same 
species  of  plant  may  be  both  shrubby  and  arborescent,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing.     Annual  and 


Fig,  119.— Simple  stem  of  Chamseropa  humilis,  typical  of  Palms. 

biennial  plants  flower  only  once,  those  belonging  to  the  latter 
category  normally  the  second  season,  whilst  the  duration  of  the 
so-called  annuals  is  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months.  Be- 
sides these  two  classes  of  plants,  there  are  other  plants  which 
flower  only  once,  though  they  live  several  years  or  many  years 
before  they  flower.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
we  may  note  the  American  Aloe  (Agave  amerioana),  Bamboos, 
and  some  Palms.  The  duration  of  the  stem  is  here  determined 
by  the  flowering  period,  after  which  it  decays  and  dies.  Plants 
which  flower  only  once  are  termed  monocarpic,  literally  fruiting 
only  once ;  and  plants  which  flower  more  than  once  are  termed 
polycarpic.  The  duration  of  the  stem  is  an  important  character, 
and  the  terms  herbaceous  and  woody  convey  very  distinct 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  families  consist  of  either  wholly  woody  or  wholly 
herbaceous  species.  All  the  members  of  the  OoniferaB  are 
woody  plants,  either  trees  or  shrubs,  and  the  Droseracese  is  an 


instance  of  a  family  in  which  all  the  species  are  herbaceous. 
As  already  mentioned,  some  stems  of  one  season's  duration  are 
scarcely  herbaceous  in  texture,  and  climate  often  determines 
the  duration  of  stems.  Some  plants  are  shrubby  in  their 
warmer  habitats,  but  in  their  colder  habitats  their  stems  are 
annual,  because  the  frost  cuts  them  to  the  ground  every  winter, 
and  therefore  they  would  rank  amongst  herbaceous  plants. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  wanting  in  cultivation,  for  both 


Fig  120.— Decumbent  stem  of  Veronica  serpyllifolia,  with  adventitions 
roots. 

Fuchsias  and  Hydrangeas  are  successfully  grown  as  herbaceous 
plants,  though  in  their  native  countries  and  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  kingdom  they  are  shrubby.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  happens  to  some  woody  plants,  which  are  lofty  trees 
in  their  warmer  habitats,  gradually  dwindling  down  until  they 
become  prostrate  shrubs  in  their  boreal  and  upper  altitudinal 
limits.  Herbaceous  plants  have  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
roots,  as  we  have  already  explained,  but  some  perennials  be- 
come annuals  in  a  climate  which  kills  the  plant  and  not  the 
seed.  Biennials,  if  sown  too  early  in  the  spring,  or  on  poor 
soil,  sometimes  run  to  seed  the  same  season,  an  occurrence  of 
which  every  practical  gardener  has  experience.  Duration  and 
size  of  stem  is,  then,  greatly  dependent  on  climate,  though 
different  plants  in  their  natural  climate  are  herbaceous  and 
woody.  Some  trees,  as  some  of  the  Poplars  and  Willows,  grow 
very  rapidly  and  attain  their  full  size  in  100  years  or  less, 
whilst  the  Yew  is  1000  years  or  more  before  it  reaches  its 
prime. 

Habit  op  Growth  of  Stems. — Stems  are  erect  and  un- 
branched,  as  in  Tree  Ferns  (fig.  118)  and  most  Palms  (fig. 
119),  or  erect  and  very  much  branched,  as  in  the  Oak,  Beech, 
&c.  Some  stems  are  too  weak  and  slender  to  support  them- 
selves erect,  and  are  procumbent  (lying  flat  on  the  ground),  as 
in  the  Creeping  Jenny,  Lysimachia  nummularia,  or  the  flower- 
ing tips  of  the  stems,  rise  as  in  Veronica  serpyllifolia  (fig.  120), 
and  they  are  then  called  decumbent.  Distinctive  names  are 
applied  to  some  kinds  of  stem  (branch).  Thus  naked,  slender 
branches,  like  those  of  the  Strawberry  plant,  which  eventually 
bud  and  root,  forming  independent  plants,  are  called  "  run- 
ners" (fig.  120a).    The  name  "  stolon  "  has  been  given  to  a  kind 


Fig.  120a.— Runners  or  Natural  Layers  of  the  Strawberry. 


of  runner  which  produces  leaves  before  it  roots,  as  the  House- 
leeks,  White  Clover,  &c. ;  and  a  "  sucker "  is  a  branch 
developed  from  an  underground  bud,  sometimes  lengthening 
horizontally  for  a  considerable  distance  before  appearing  above 
ground.  Other  stems  climb  by  means  of  tendrils,  as  the 
Grape  Vine,  Pea,  &c.,  or  by  adventitious  roots,  as  the  Ivy. 
Others,  again,  twine  around  the  stems  of  neighbouring  plants, 
as  the  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  and  some  of  the  Convolvuluses. 
Some  twiners  turn  in  one  direction  and  some  in  the  other,  bub 
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into  life.  And  ret,  if  we  desire  to  mate  the  most  of  imported  bulbs 
in  the  rpen  groiiDds  of  this  country,  wo  are  compelled  to  plant  them 
80  late  in  the  season  that  the  flowers  are,  in  many  instances,  onfc  off 
by  frost.  If,  then,  the  flowers  themselves  are  sabjeot  to  being 
destroyed  by  frost,  what  is  to  become  of  the  tender  and  delicate 
germ  ?  for  it  cannot  even  have  any  existence  nntil  after 
the  flowers  have  faded  in  their  natural  way.  Jane,  July, 
and  August  is  allowed  to  form  the  hottest  portion  of 
our  yeai-,  and  it  is  during  that  period  that  the  different  classes  of 
bulbs,  according  to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  liberate  their  germs  in 
this  country.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  expect  that  an  object  so 
minute  and  delicate  as  the  germ  will  be  awakened  into  healthy  life 
in  the  midst  of  cold  and  frost  ?  The  new  bulb,  or  that  which  Nature 
intended  to  be  the  parent  of  the  germ,  ia  at  this  time,  when  the  old 
bnlb  i.s  blooming,  fully  developed,  that  is,  it  has  within  itself  a  young 
stem  composed  of  rudimentary  leaves  and  flowers.  These  were 
destined  to  bo  the  above-ground  portions  of  the  plant  next  season  ; 
but  whether  they  may  succeed  in  blooming  more  or  less  favourably, 
or  not  at  all,  must  depend  on  how  they  may  be  able  to  get  through 
Ihe  winter.  But  where,  at  this  time,  is  the  germ — the  origin  of  the 
plant  that  should  bloom  the  year  after  next  ?  In  all  probability  the 
cold  and  frost  prevented  it  from  being  liberated,  or,  if  haply  liberated, 
prevented  it  from  vegetatirg;  and  thus  the  plant,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  dies  out  the  third  year.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
at  the  complaints  that  are  made  that  only  a  portion  of  the  thousands 
that  annually  arrive  in  this  conntry  bloom  the  first  year;  that  they 
bloom  in  less  piopoition  the  second  year ;  and  that,  by  the  third  year, 
we  see  them  no  more  ?  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature 
to  expect  anything  else.  We  are  favoured  from  time  to  time  with 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  growing  Lilies  under 
glass.  But  while  we  admire  what  they  do,  and  can  do,  wo  should 
not  overlook  the  wants  of  those  who  dosiro  to  grow  Lilies  in  the  open 
air  ;  for  their  name  is  Legion  ;  and  they  no  doubt  search  the  columns 
of  The  Garden  for  guidance  on  the  subject.  It  must,  then,  I  think, 
be  very  reprehensible  in  any  man  to  advance  for  such  a  purpose  mere 
theoretical  opinions  without  the  shadow  of  a  single  experimental  fact 
to  rest  npon.  I  am  induced  to  say  this  because  I  have  observed  for 
some  time  that  those  who  adversely  point  their  remarks  at  me  are 
among  themselves  entirely  at  variance  with  one  another,  differing  in 
opinion  as  well  as  in  theory,  no  two  agreeing  entirely  on  any  one 
point,  thus  provine  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence  that,  though 
this  is  the  year  1878,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  organic 
structure  of  the  Lily  is  to  be  considered  an  understood  and  se°ttled 
question. 

I  have  enlarged  so  fully  on  the  Lily  during  the  first  month  of  its 
existence  that  little  is  left  to  say  about  the  second.  All  that  can  bo 
said  is  that  the  parts  increase  in  size,  but  increaEe  eo  very  slowly, 
though  never  dormant,  that  it  ia  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  month 
that  we  begin  to  be  able  to  discern  the  germ  or  soed-bud,  as  I  would 
now  call  it,  by  the  naked  eye.  During  this  time  the  young  stem, 
composed  of  rudimentary  leaves  and  Bowers  within  the  new  bulb  also 
increases  in  size,  pushing  out  the  scales  of  the  new  bulb,  which 
become  more  and  more  consolidated,  increasing  the  sif,e  of  the  new 
bulb  and  adding  considerably  to  its  weight.  This  slow  proportional 
increase  in  all  the  parts  of  the  bulb  goes  on  during  the  fourth  and 
fifth  months,  and  it  is  not  until  the  sixth  month  that  we  can  have  tho 
view  of  the  interior,  which  is  faithfully  represented  at  p.  1 13,  in  the 
woodcut  engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  parts  themselves,  after 
having  dissected  a  number  of  bulbs  which  were  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  on  Jan.  1,  thus  showing  the  seed. bud  when  it  was  just  six 
months  old.  Hitherto  I  have  written  as  if  the  new  bulb  liberated 
only  one  germ  or  seed-bud  ;  but,  as  it  ia  a  known  botanical  fact  that 
"plants,  like  animals,  are  organised  and  living  beings,"  and  that  in 
the  animal  creation  there  are  sometimes  twins  or  two  at  a  birth,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  triplets  or  three  at  a  birth,  so,  in  like 
manner,  a  Lily  bulb  will  sometimes  liberate  two  germs  at  a  birth, 
and  another  will,  but  very  rarely,  liberate  three  germs  at  a  birth. 
In  such  cases,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  papor,  these  germs  spring 
up  close  together,  and  as  they  grow  they  spread  outwards,  making 
room  for  their  separate  growths,  and,  when  fully  developed,  they  show 
two  or  three  separate  crowns,  as  the  case  may  be,  contained  apparently 
within  one  bulb,  as  may  be  seen  on  inspecting  a  large  number,  but, 
when  dissected,  they  expose  two  or  three  separate  and  distinct  new 
bulbs,  nourished,  however,  by  only  one  set  of  roots.  It  is  thus  that 
these  phenomena  have  given  rise  to  very  mistaken  ideas  on  the  sub. 
jeot,  aa  they  have  often  been  described  as  central  and  side  buda. 
With  respect  to  these  two  but  distinct  classes  of  buds,  the  experi. 
mentahst  knows  where  to  find  the  central  bud,  even  before  it  becomes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  no  man  can  tell  beforehand  where  a  side 
or  aoceaaory  bud  may  make  its  appearance.  Central  buds  I  call 
legitimate  germs  or  seed.buda,  side  buds  I  simply  call  very  young 
onsets,  the  former  always  flowering  in  the  fullest  manner  within  two 


years  from  their  birth,  the  latter  taking  two  years  or  more  before 
they  can  produce  a  single  flower. 

At  p.  252,  where  I  am  glad  to  see  M.  Leiohtlin's  name,  we  are 
favoured  with  some  remarks  from  him  on  the  subject,  but  which,  for 
want  of  space,  as  I  suppose,  they  appear,  to  my  great  regret,  to  be 
somewhat  ambiguous.  At  one  place  he  says  :  "  As  to  the  majority, 
or  perhaps  aa  to  all  Lilies  of  the  Old  World,  '  Dunedin's  '  theory  seems 
to  apply  exactly,  aa  far  aa  the  formation  of  the  next  year's  bulb  from 
side  buds  ia  concerned,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  entire  decay  of  the 
old  bulb."  M.  Leichtlin  admits,  however,  at  the  aarae  time,  that  he 
has  carried  out  few  experiments  by  disaection.  Had  he  done  so  to 
any  reasonable  extent,  I  think  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit 
that  my  theory,  as  he  calls  it,  is  founded  on  the  action  of  the  legiti- 
mate central  germs  or  seed-buds,  and  not  at  all  on  anything  that  can 
by  any  possibility  be  called  side  buds,  aa  these,  though  they  may, 
by  cultivation,  be  made  to  propagate  or  multiply  the  species,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  legitimate  or  hereditary  succession 
of  the  old  bulbs.  At  another  place  he  says  : — "  As  to  L.  giganteum 
and  cordifolium,  I  must  openly  say  that  I  have  made  no  dissections 
in  regard  to  them,  but,  from  studying  these  plants  in  the  ahape  of 
hundreds  of  bulbs,  as  far  as  growth  is  visible,  it  seem  obvious  to  me 
that  these  species  do  not  produce  annually  a  new  bulb  from  a  side 
bud,  but  that  the  old  bulb  is  enlarged  annually  by  the  scales  growing 
larger  through  the  growth  accumulating  from  a  central  bud  ;  and  that 
during  summer,  when  vegetation  is  active,  another  central  bud  is 
developed  to  grow  next  year."  Now,  the  careful  reader  cannot  but  see 
that  this,  in  a  great  measure,  supports  my  doctrine.  But,  as  I  have 
stated  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden  on  various  occasions,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  organization 
of  the  Lily  by  merely  examining  the  outward  or  visible  appearance 
of  any  bulb;  and,  in  this  case,  M.  Max  Leichtlin  frankly  admits  that 
he  has  gone  no  farther.  M.  Max  Leichtlin  closes  his  remarks  by 
saying  : — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  '  Amateur  '  (see  p.  198)  is  right  in 
his  views,  and  that  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  prove  that  the  old 
bulb  doea  not  decay  every  year."  I  must  confess  that  I  am  very 
greatly  surprised  at  such  a  remark,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  M.  Max 
Leichtlin, my  opinion  on  that  point  being  entirely  in  accord  with  that  of 
Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  when  he  says  :  (see  p.  252)  "  It '  Amateur '  can 
flower  L.  giganteum  twice  from  the  same  bulb,  he  is  a  fortunate  man." 
I  will  even  venture  a  step  farther  and  say  : — "  If  *  Amateur  '  will  prove 
that  he  can  flower  any  one  of  the  Old  World  Lilies  twice  from  the  same 
bulb,  he  will  prove  himself  to  be  a  man  of  no  ordinary  standing  among 
Lily  growers." 

At  p.  227  "E.  H.  W."  eaya,  "The  different  ways  of  repro. 
duction  in  Lilies  are  so  marked  that  alone  it  would  afford  subject 
matter  for  endless  remarka  and  controversy."  Thia  ia  entirely  con- 
trary to  all  my  experience,  for  I  have  always  observed  a  most  into, 
resting  and  singular  similarity  in  the  organisation  of  all  the  kinds 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  the  Lily  proper.  I  therefore  feel 
convinced  that  if  "  E.  H.  W."  were  to  begin  with  the  Old  World 
Lilies,  the  greater  part  of  which  can  be  had  in  quantity  and  at  com- 
paratively little  expense,  and  make  careful  experimental  dissections 
at  different  times  during  the  year,  end  then  go  on  to  the  newer,  the 
rarer,  and  the  more  expensive  kinds,  he  would  find  that  what  he  has 
now  said  on  the  subject  would  require  to  be  entirely  altered  ;  for,  aa 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  hia  remarka  have  not  carried  theaubjeot 
a  single  step  beyond  "  the  theory  which  terminates  in  mere  apecu. 
lation,"  but  rather  adds  to  the  "  endlesa  remarka  and  controversy," 
already  going  on  with  so  little  real  benefit  to  the  inquiring  Lily 
grower. 

I  now  come  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Groom,  which  I  should  like 
to  have  cleared  up  before  we  get  wider  apart.  At  p.  252  he  says, 
"  The  only  point  to  which  I  took  exception  was  that  of  cutting  down 
the  flower-stems  before  the  leaves  had  faded.  '  Dunediu'  will  him. 
self  see  that  there  ia  a  wide  difference  between  cutting  the  stems 
down  in  full  and  fresh  bloom  and  waiting  until  ten  days  after  the 
bloom  haa  fallen  to  perform  that  operation."  As  I  believe  that  there 
is  here  some  misconception,  I  would  take  it  very  kind  if  Mr.  Groom 
would  point  out  to  me  the  page  and  passage  which  has  led  him  to 
make  this  remark.  I  have  said  somewhere  that  I  have  out  down 
Lilies  in  full  bloom  without  affecting  the  growth  of  the  new  bulb ; 
and  I  have  also  said  that,  aa  soon  as  the  bloom  ia  perfected  and 
decaying  in  the  natural  way,  the  new  bulb  may  be  transplanted  with 
perfect  safety,  as  at  that  time  it  is  pushing  down  its  own  roots,  which 
are  quito  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  without  any  aid  being  re- 
quired from  the  old  leaves  or  stems.  Mr.  Groom  will  see  that  I  have 
never  professed  to  illustrate  the  distinctiona  that  exist  between 
"bulba  of  all  kinds  "  and  the  Lily,  but  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  nature  and  organisation  of  the  Lily  bnlb  itself,  and,  aa  I  think, 
so  clearly,  as  may  enable  Mr.  Groom  and  other  able  horticulturists 
to  draw  the  true  line  of  distinction  themselves.  This  much  I  know, 
that  great  stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
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of  other  bulbous  roots  shoald  be  allowed  to  grow  until  it  decays  in  a 
natural  way.  But  the  Lily,  I  venture  to  say,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  though  not  in  general  considered  so.  Dunbdin. 


BUSH  EOSES. 
These  are,  as  a  rule,  not  nearly  so  effective  as  they  might  be. 
The  usual  course  is  to  prune  and  simply  to  allow  them  after- 
wards to  grow  in  what  form  they  may  choose  to  take.  On 
their  own  roots,  in  genial  soil,  they  yearly  acquire  strength 
such  as  necessitates,  at  the  time  of  annual  pruning,  the  speci- 
mens being  allowed  to  get  to  a  larger  size,  especially  in  height, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  strong  shoots,  from  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flowers  are  produced,  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  at  which  point  most  of  the  blooms  are  borne, 
leaving  the  plants  comparatively  thin  and  bare  at  the  base. 
Although  it  is  anything  but  desirable  to  train  Roses  in  a  way 
that  gives  any  approach  to  formality,  still  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  shoots  may  with  advantage  be  employed  as  will  keep 
them  well  furnished  with  a  fair  proportion  of  vigorous  growth 
and  full-sized  flowers  down  to  the  ground,  at  which  point  in- 


dividual plants  have  the  greatest  breadth,  gradually  tapering 
up  to  the  top,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a  well- 
managed  bush  Rose,  wherein,  as  will  be  seen,  the  form  is 
devoid  of  undue  stiffness,  yet  such  as  to  produce  an  effect  not 
possible  where  the  plants  are  left  to  themselves.  To  produce 
the  effect  exemplified  in  the  illustration  it  is  necessary  to  have 
strong,  vigorous  plants  established  for  years  on  their  own  roots; 
at  the  time  of  pruning,  or  soon  after  growth  has  commenced,  a 
portion  of  the  strongest  shoots  should  be  bent  down  and  tied  out 
horizontally  to  a  few  sticks  stout  enough  to  keep  them  in  position 
allowing  the  remaining  growths,  shortened  back  to  different 
lengths,  to  assume  the  position  such  as  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  specimen  which  later  on  will  be  clothed  with 
foliage  and  flowers.  The  central  branches,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  strong-growing  erect  habit  of  the  variety,  may  require 
a  few  sticks  to  hold  them  in  their  places,  but  the  whole  of  such 
supports  will  be  effectually  hid  by  the  foliage,  and  no  trim  out- 
line should  be  attempted.  The  illustration  is  not  an  ideal 
conception,  but  simply  a  representation  of  a  well-managed 
vigorous  bush  Rose.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  attempt  the  training  of  Roses  in  this  way  in 
positions  of  all  descriptions,  or  where  they  can  much  more 
appropriately  be  left  to  assume  a  wild  form ;  but  for  beds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mansion  in  the  more  highly  dressed 
portion  of  the  grounds,  where  they  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings,  they  at  once  produce  an  effect  in  every  way 


une.xoeptionable.  By  the  side  of  a  broad  walk  either  straight 
or  winding,  where  something  is  wanted  to  relieve  a  too  even 
surface,  rows  of  Roses  at  intervals  more  or  less  far  apart,  so 
trained,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  naked-stemmed,  mop- 
headed  standards,  so  generally  used  in  such  situations ;  in 
addition  to  their  shape,  satisfying  the  eye  in  away  not  possible 
with  the  standards,  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  number  of  bushes 
sufficiently  equal  in  their  growth  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
uniformity  in  the  whole  than  it  is  with  standards,  which,  when 
placed  singly  in  rows,  are  so  provokingly  subject  to  a  portion 
growing  freely,  and  the  others  very  little.  T.  Baines. 


OUrriNG  DOWN  LILIES  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

I  KEGRET  that  "  Danedin "  should  have  misunderstood  my  remarks 
about  catting  down  Lilies.  I  said  nothing  about  Lilium  caudidam, 
which,  though  a  Lily,  has  no  analogy  whatever,  as  regards  treat, 
ment  and  growth,  with  many  other  Lilies.  The  only  safe  and  sure 
way  to  speedily  raise  good,  large,  sound,  white  Lily  bulbs  is  to  cat 
away  the  flower.stoms  as  soon  as  they  appear  aboveground,  every 
inch  of  growth  weakening  the  bulb  ;  and  they  should  always  be  trans- 
planted, it  they  are  to  be  removed  at  all,  the  very  moment  the  last 
flower  has  faded,  cutting  away  the  old  stem  as  low  as  possible.  I 
had  supposed  this  was  so  old  and  well  known  a  custom  that  I  did  not 
allude  to  it.  I  wrote  :  "  After  thirty  years'  experience  with  thousands 
of  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum  and  its  varieties."  It  does  no  more  injury 
to  cut  away  the  flower. stem  of  L.  candidum  when  in  fall  bloom  than 
it  does  to  cut  ofi  the  flower-spike  of  a  Hyacinth,  the  flower-stem  of 
a  Gladiolns,  the  flowering-shoot  of  an  Amaryllis,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
Guernsey  Lily.  The  leaves  are  all  left,  and  these  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  produce  a  sound  and  perfect  bulb.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  discovered  long  ago.  With  the  Lilies,  however,  that  have 
no  leaves,  only  such  as  grow  upon  the  flower-stem,  it  ia  quite 
another  and  totally  different  thing.  Nature  points  this  out. 
If  the  flower-stem  of  L.  gigautenm  be  cut  away  as  soon 
as  it  makes  its  appearance,  the  leaves  and  bulb  will  increase 
in  size  ;  but  if  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom  it  so  absorbs  the  nutriment 
of  both,  that  nothing  but  weak  offsets  are  the  result.  It  ia  the  same 
with  the  Century  plant.  When  the  Hyacinth  growers  of  Haarlem 
tell  us  the  bulbs  are  jast  as  good  if  the  foliage  be  all  cut  off,  or  the 
Gladiolns  cultivators  of  Frauce  that  cutting  away  all  the  leaves  does 
no  harm,  or  the  Amaryllid  growers  destroy  all  the  leaves,  and  the 
Guernsey  Lily  cnltivator^  say  the  bulbs  will  flower  jast  as  well  with- 
out making  any  foliage,  I  shall  believe  that  cutting  down  such  Lilies 
as  make  no  root  or  bulb  leaves  does  no  harm.  As  to  Lilium  candi. 
dum,  when  the  flower-stem  is  cut  away  the  bulb  is  really  greatly 
benefittd,  as  "Dunedin's  "  experiment  proved,  just  as  removing  the 
flowers  or  buds  from  any  plant  increases  its  growth  and  vigour.  The 
leaves  all  remain,  and  it  is  these  that  nourish  and  sustain  the  root.  It 
"  Dunedin's"  practice  be  correct  with  Lilies  which  have  no  bulb  leaves, 
then  we  must  have  new  rules  for  bulb  culture,  and  the  old  custom  of 
securing  a  vigorous,  strong,  and  healthy  foliage  must  be  discarded. 
Boston.  0.  M.  HovET. 


Santolina  Incana. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  plants  for 
forming  edgings  or  divisional  lines,  and,  being  of  a  whitish.grey  tint, 
it  may  be  employed  in  many  varying  combinations.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  neat  and  compact,  and,  being  hardy,  it  especially  commends 
itself  to  those  who  have  but  a  limited  amount  of  glass  structures. 
Cuttings  of  it  put  in  under  hand-glasses  or  lights  in  September 
make  excellent  little  bushy  plants  for  furnishing  beds  in  spring. 
By  having  a  good  supply  of  this,  and  such  plants  as  Violas,  Polemonium 
cosrulenm.  Golden  Thyme,  and  similar  plants,  bedding.out,  as  it  ia 
called,  becomes  a  more  reasonable  affair  than  when  all  the  subjects 
employed  are  tender. — J.  G. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tree  Proonies  and  Frost.— B/  way  of  answei'  to  "B.  S.,'*  Rutlandshird 
(seep.  328),  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  recent  frost  on. 
Pseonies,  I  may  state  that  here  they  suffered  so  severely  that  I  don't  think  they 
will  recover  this  season.  A  few  Roses  that  were  pruned  early  were  also  cut 
down,  and  the  leaves  of  Violets  were  scarrei,  as  if  scalded.  Anemones, 
which  were  in  full  bloom,  had  the  latter  greatly  discoloured,  but  they  are  again 
in  full  beauty.  Frost  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  herbaceous  FsBonies,  and 
though  we  had  from  7°  to  IC'^  for  several  nights,  with  blinding  snow-storms, 
herbaceous  plants  generally  withstood  the  storm  bravely. — N.  Fullbe,  Dawnton 
Castle^  Ludlow. 

Aqnilegia  viridiflora.— is  a  rule  green  flowers  are  not  worth  growing,  but 
this  Columbine  is  an  exception  ;  the  sage  green  of  the  flower  and  delicate  tint 
of  the  leaf  form  a  striking  contrast.— A.  K.,  Eastcoti  Cottaqe,  Pinner, 
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mere  appearance  sake,  as  if  for  the  next  fortnight  it  lays  sufficiently  open 
to  permit  sun  and  air  to  penetrate  it,  it  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition 
for  planting  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Continue  gradually  to  harden 
o£E  bedding  plants  of  all  sorts  by  transferring  them  from  the  close,  warm 
atmosphere  of  the  propagation  house  to  cold  pits  and  frames,  and  after- 
wards to  sheltered  situations  in  the  open  air,  where  they  can  have  the 
protection  of  mats  or  other  materials  when  danger  from  frost  is  appre- 
hended. Annuals  which  may  have  been  sown  some  weeks  since  in  heat, 
will  now  be  fit  to  prick  out  into  pans,  boxes,  or  frames.  ^  Keep  them  for 
some  time  somewhat  close  until  they  become  again  established,  when  they 
may  become  gradually  hardened  to  full  exposure  to  the  open  air,  when 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  opportunity  after  a  good  fall 
of  rain  to  plant  them  out  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  now,  upon  a  shady  border  in  the  open  air,  of  such 
plants  as  the  Sweet  William,  Wallflowers,  Anemones,  Pansies,  Poly- 
anthuses, and  Alpine  Auriculas  ;  or  such  seeds  may  bo  sown  in  pans 
or  pots  under  glass,  and  planted  out  when  large  enough  to 
be  handled.  Keep  beds  of  Carnations,  Ranunculuses,  or  Tulips  free 
from  weeds  and  decaying  leaves,  and  carefully  support  the  flower-stems, 
&c.,  by  stakes  whenever  this  may  be  found  necessary.  Patches,  or  beds, 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Violets  should  now  be  broken  up,  and  strong  well- 
rooted  runners  should  be  selected  ;  these  should  be  pi'icked  out  into  light 
sandy  soil  on  a  shaded  border,  and  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
until  they  are  fairly  established.  It  is  always  advisable  to  form  fresh  beds 
of  these  plants  every  year,  as  young  plants  are  always  found  to  bloom  more 
profusely  than  old  ones,  and  they  also  fui-nish  much  finer  flowers.  Amongst 
the  finest  of    these  sweetly-scented  flowers  is  the  Neapolitan  variety, 


the  open  air,  or  the  plants  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  soil 
permanently.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  re-pot  a  few,  and  to  keep 
them  growing  for  conservatory  decoration,  or  for  planting  in  the  outdoor 
Fernery,  after  their  fronds  have  been  formed  indoors. 

Wall  Climbers. — It  frequently  happens  that  flowering  plants,  such 
as  Roses,  Clematises,  or  others  that  are  employed  for  clothing  walls,  are 
indiflTerently  trained  at  the  commencement,  by  which  inattention  they  very 
soon  get  nearly  or  qliite  bare  at  the  bottom,  making  the  best  growth  and 
producing  almost  all  their  flowers  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  however  high 
that  may  be.  In  growing  fruit  trees  on  walls  the  skilful  operator  is  careful 
to  train  a  sufficient  number  of  strong  branches  low  down'  in  a  horizontal 
position  so  as  to  balance  the  growth  and  to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
as  well  furnished  as  the  middle  and  top.  If  the  same  care  were  taken 
with  flowering  plants  when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  walls 
the  subsequent  effect  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  Where  large 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  run  up  and  become  naked  at  the  bottom  there 
is  no  resource  but  either  partially  or  wholly  heading  them  down.  Those 
consisting  of  a  few  strong  and  the  remainder  weaker  branches  should 
have  the  strong  ones  headed  down  near  the  base  of  the  plants,  which  will 
cause  them  to  break  out,  and  the  shoots  they  produce  may  be  arranged  so 
as  to  clothe  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  retaining  the  weaker  growths,  which 
will  obviate  the  bare  appearance  that  results  from  a  total  cutting  back. 
Over  the  walls  of  buildings  or  on  those  of  a  considerable  height  a  very 
good  effect  may  be  produced  by  planting  Pyracantha,  Cotoneaster,  Pyrus 
japonica,  and  other  plants  of  a  similar  character,  in  order  to  clothe  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  with  Clematises,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Passifloras, 
or  Wistarias  to  train  over  the  top.    Where  any  altei'ation  is  required  in 
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Oat  Fence  (Worceetershire). 

although  it  seldom  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but 
requires  the  assistance  and  protection  of  a  frame  ;  where,  to  induce  it  to 
produce  blooms  early  in  the  spring,  it  should  be  planted  near  the  glass, 
and  the  tempeiature  of  the  frame  should  be  slightly  increased  by  means 
of  fermenting  materials  placed  around  it.  The  double  and  single  Russian 
kindsare  very  useful  and  quite  hardy,  as  are  also  the  varieties  known  as 
the  King  and  the  Queen  of  Violets.  The  former  is  a  fine,  large,  double,  dark 
blue  sort,  and  the  latter,  with  flowers  equally  large  and  double,  is  in  colour 
nearly  pure  white  ;  while  the  Czar  is  a  fine,  hardy,  robust  sort,  producing 
a  profusion  of  single  blooms  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other 
sorts,  and  is,  perhaps,  slightly  less  sweet-scented  than  some  of  them. 
There  are,  also,  in  addition  to  the  sorts  already  mentioned,  several  other 
valuable  varieties,  including  some  novelties,  which  are  highly  recom- 
mended. The  present  is  also  a  suitable  time  to  cut  and  regulate  the 
margins  or  Grass  verges  of  walks  and  clumps,  &e.  This  operation  should 
be  carefully  performed  with  the  edging  iron,  with  the  assistance  of  garden 
hne  and  pegs,  and  this  should  be  done  every  season,  or  at  least  once  during 
every  two  years,  although  a  deep  raw  edging  to  a  walk  is  exceedingly 
ODl<^<=tionable,  yet  the  level  of  tke  marginal  turf  should  be  somewhat  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  gravel  at  the  sides  of  the  walk,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
Grass  shears  being  applied,  and  these  should  be  used  on  every  occasion 
when  the  Grass  is  mowed. 

Hardy  Perns.— Remove  any  old  leaves  that  may  be  on  deciduous 
kinds  ont-of. doors,  and  loosen  the  surface  soil  about  them,  making  it  at 
the  same  time  clean  and  neat.  Boots  of  these  may  yet  be  safely  trans- 
u  °  1 J  ,'°  **  ,'^5'  °°o'^''-  Hardy  Ferns  wintered  in  frames  and  greenhouses 
should  have  their  old  fronds  cut  away,  the  mould  on  the  surface  of  the 
pots  cleared  off,  and  the  pots  themselves  either  plunged  in  the  Fernery  in 


wall  coverings  the  present  will  be  found  a  good  time  to  attend  to  it. 
There  is  one  cause  through  which  wall  plants,  especially  Roses,  frequently 
suffer  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  a 
pleasing  appearance— this  is  through  such  insects  as  greenfly  or  red  spider 
being  allowed  to  increase  upon  theiu  unchecked.  From  the  warmth 
which  the  wall  affords,  these  pests  generally  appear  upon  such  plants  as 
they  can  live  upon  earlier  than  on  those  growing  in  an  open  position,  and 
as  rain  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  insects,  on 
account  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  wall,  the  plants  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  for  their  riddance 
from  these  marauders.  A  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  alone,  if  applied 
sufficiently  early  and  continuously  as  required,  will  keep  the  insects  in 
check,  but  if  a  good  look-out  be  kept  so  as  to  detect  them  when  they  first 
make  their  appearance  in  spring,  and  a  thorough  syringing  be  given  with 
Quassia  or  Tobacco  water,  it  will  generally  be  found  an  effectual  preven- 
tive. Climbing  plants  that  thus  receive  sufficient  attention  thrive  and 
flower  very  differently  from  those  that  exist  under  a  state  of  neglect. 

Kitclien  Garden. 

A  sowing  of  French  Beans  may  now  be  made  on  a  warm  border.  It  is 
not,  however,  advisable  to  put  in  many  until  the  beginning  of  May,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  weather ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to 
sow  at  all  until  May  where  the  land  is  of  a  cold,  retentive  nature  ;  but  in 
such  localities,  when  this  vegetable  is  particularly  desired  early,^  a  fort- 
night may  be  gained  by  at  once  planting  a  couple  of  Beans  in  44-in.  pots, 
and  keeping  them  under  glass  until  the  third  week  in  May,  after  which 
there  will  be  little  danger  from  frost.  At  this  early  sowing  do  not  cover 
the  seed  more  than  1  in.,  for  if  sown  deeply,  and  the  weather  becomes 
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very  wet,  it  will  rot.  The  Paris  Red  Flageolet  is  one  of  the  best  o£  dwarf 
Beans,  being  good  in  quality  and  a  heavy  cropper.  A  few  Runner  Beans 
may  also  now  be  sown  in  a  dry  situation,  but  do  not  at  present  risk  too 
many.  They  are  generally  grown  in  rows  G  ft.  apart  on  tall  sticks,  but  it 
13  not  necessary  that  they  should  have  sticks  of  great  length,  unless  where 
these  can  be  procured  at  little  or  no  cost.  Ordinary  Pea-sticks,  say  4  ft. 
lu  height,  will  answer  very  well,  pinching  oflf  the  points  of  the  shoots  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  support,  and  in  this  case  the  rows  do 
do  not  need  to  be  more  than  4  ft.  apart.  Thoy  will,  however,  do  well 
without  any  sticks.  If  the  rows  be  planted  3  ft.  apart,  the  seed  9  in. 
asunder  in  the  rows,  and  they  are  simply  allowed  to  lay  on  the 
grofod,  they  keep  breaking  out  and  flowering  all  through  the  season, 
and  the  quantity  of  Beans  which  they  produce  would  not  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  seen  them  grown  in  this  way.  A  few  more 
Turnips  may  now  be  sown,  and  for  the  general  crop  none  are  better 
than  the  Red-topped  American  Stone,  already  recommended  for  the 
earliest  sowing.  As  with  most  other  vegetables,  it  is  much  the  best 
practice  to  grow  Turnips  in  rows.  Sowing  in  this  way  takes  a  little 
more  _time_,  but  any  loss  in  this  way  is  saved  many  times  over  by  the 
facilities  given  for  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  place  of  hand-weeding,  which 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  resorted  to  where  such  crops  are  sown  broad- 
cast.^Another  sowing  of  the  different  sorts  of  Broccoli  before  advised  should 
now  be  made;  also  one  of  Cauliflower,  both  Summer  and  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant.  More  Lettuces  should  likewise  be  at  once  sown ;  and 
now,  and  all  through  summer,  these  should  be  sown  in  rows  were  they  are  to 
be  grown.  The  ground  for  them  should  be  well  manured ;  the  rows  should 
be  15  in.  apart,  the  seeds  put  in  thinly,  and,  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  to  1  ft.  or  15  in.  apart.  Another  sowing  of 
Broad  Beans  may  be  made  where  these  are  required  late,  but  such  as  are 
put  in  now  will  not  bear  so  well  as  those  sown  earlier.  Pot  Marjoram, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme,  and  Sage  should  now  be  sown  on  ground  pre- 
viously well  prepared  for  them  by  fine  raking,  as  owing  to  the  seeds  being 
so  small  they  would  be  lost  if  the  surface  was  rough  ;  after  raking,  smooth 
the  surface  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  then  sow  the  seeds  and  cover 
lightly  with  sifted  soil.  A  little  Beet  may  now  be  sown  for  an  early 
supply,  but  do  not  yet  sow  the  principal  crop,  as  it  is  liable  to  run  to  seed 
if  sown  early.  Sow  in  ridges  15  in.  apart ;  where  the  soil  is  shallow  it 
may  be  drawn  into  ridges  about  C  in.  high,  and  on  these  sow  the  seed,  four 
or  six  together,  in  shallow,  holes  1  ft.  apart,  covering  them  not  more  than 
i  in.  deep.  A  little  more  Cabbage  seed  should  also  be  sown,  using  on  this 
occasion  the  small-growing  Cocoa-nut,  a  kind  which  comes  to  maturity 
quicker  than  the  larger  varieties ;  these  will  form  good  heads  for  use  all 
through  the  autumn,  planted  on  ground  on  which  the  first  Potatoes  and 
other  early  crops  have  been  grown.  One  of  the  principal  things  to  be 
observed  in  a  well-managed  kitchen  garden  is  to  always  have  in  readiness 
something  to  plant  in  the  places  of  such  crops  as  have  just  been  cleared 
off.  Keep  the  hoe  going  wherever  it  can  be  used  when  the  weather  is  dry. 
The  ground  occupied  by  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  should 
be  well  hoed  before  weeds  attain  any  considerable  size. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

April  29.— Sowing  two  rows  each  of  Carters'  Champion  and  Painted 
Lady  Runner  Beans ;  also  Mustard  and  Cress.  Putting  in  cuttings  of 
double  "White  Primulas.  Planting  a  three-light  frame  with  Vegetable 
Marrows  to  come  in  early.  Levelling  down  Celery  trenches  and  getting 
them  ready  for  Peas.  Forking  amongst  Potatoes  and  getting  them 
earthed  up  where  required.  Giving  all  the  newly.planted  CauUflower  and 
Lettuce  plants  a  good  watering ;  also  all  newly-planted  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs. 

April  30.— Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans.  Potting  off 
Coleus  and  Altemantheras.  Planting  out  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos  and 
All  the  Tear  Round  Lettuces,  and  thinning  out  those  left  in  the  seed  bed 
to  1  ft.  apart.  Digging  out  Celery  trenches  and  getting  manure  into  them 
Looking  over  all  Strawberries  that  are  fairly  set,  picking  off  all  weak  and 
late  blossoms,  and  giving  them  weak  guano  water  three  times  a  week. 
Looking  over  Peach  houses,  tying  in  all  young  shoots,  and  syringing  them' 
freely  night  and  morning. 

May  1.— Sowing  Veitch's  Autumn  Self -protecting  Broccoli.  Pricking 
off  Celery,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Violas.  Thinning  out  and  tyino-  down 
young  shoots  in  Vineries  and  thinning  out  the  Grapes  where  re°quired 
Clearing  off  Broccoli  stumps.  Manuring  the  ground  and  getting  it  dug 
up.  Thinning  out  and  hoemg  amongst  Turnips  and  tying  up  Lettuces  to 
blanch. 

May  2. — Sowing  Balsams,  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Primulas 
Transplanting  white  Spanish  Onions  brought  forward  in  pots.  Washing 
Roses  on  walls  with  Quassia-chip  water,  in  order  to  kill  green  fly 
Removing  the  coverings  off  Apricot  trees,  and  thinning  the  fruit  where 
set  too  thickly.  Spawning  and  moulding  over  a  Mushroom  bed  under  a 
north  wall.  Cutting  out  all  Rhubarb  flower-stalks  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
Renovating  all  linings  round  frames. 

_  May  3.— Sowing  Spinach,  Cardoons,  Early  Snowball  Turnips,  and  a 
little  Endive.  Potting  Balsams  and  Caladiums.  Looking  over  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  stopping  them,  picking  off  all  false  blossoms,  and  earthino- 
them  a  little  where  required.  Getting  out  drills  and  planting  early" 
sown  Leeks.  Thinning  out  Parsnips,  and  hoeing  the  ground  amonest 
them. 

May  4.— Sowing  Asters,  Stocks,  Mignonette,  and  other  annuals. 
Looking  over  Peach  trees  on  open  walla,  disbudding  them,  and  washing 
them  with  Quassia-ohip  water,  in  order  to  kill  green  fly.    Mowing  and 


cleaning  up  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  turf  that 
require  it.  Watering  such  Pines  as  require  it ;  also  inside  Vine  borders, 
Hoemg  amongst  a,U  growing  crops.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert:  Pines, 
Apples,  and  ibtrawberries.  'yy.  G   P 

Dorset.  '     '     ' 

RUSTIC    FENCES. 
Wandering,  some  years  ago,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Wor- 
cester, I  was  shown  what,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  distinc- 
tive name,  I  shall  call  a  "Saxon"  fence.     As  the  annexed 
illustration  will  show,  it  ia  an  ordinary  open  paling,  but  con- 
structed  of    grotesque  pieces   of    splib   wood  fastened  in   a 
wilfully  conspicuous  manner  with  wooden  pegs.  Its  picturesque 
appearance  and  thorough  fitness  of  purpose  prove  that  some, 
at  least,  of  our  forefathers   possessed   a  keen   sense   of   the' 
beautiful.     Let  us  examine  this  fence  in  detail.     In  the  first 
place  the  materials  are  found  on  every  estate,  and  generally 
when  so  found  are  consigned  to  the  firewood  heap,  from  the 
supposed  impossibility  of   using  them  for  any  other  useful 
purpose.     But  as  this  fence  consists  of  split  wood  (the  more 
gnarled  and  contorted  the  better)  it  can  be  made,  to  a  great 
extent,  from  such  refuse  as  old  hollow  trunks   and  twisted 
boughs,   of    no   value   for  timber.     With  these   some   fairly 
straight  wood  should  be  used,  or  the  fence  will  possess  too 
much  Japanese  grotesqueness,  and  will  lose  one  great  element 
of  its  beauty— fitness.    Although  refuse  wood  is  used,  it  should 
consist  of  hard-wood  timber  and  fairly  sound,  or  by  the  time 
our  humid  climate  has  beautified  it  with  Moss  and  Lichens  it 
will  need  renewal.     The  pins  or  trenails  must,  of  course,  be 
made  of  good  heart  wood,  as,  being  so  slight,  they  would  soon 
decay  if  made  of  sappy  material.      One  great  advantage  of 
an  open  fence  consists  in  its  suitability  for  climbing  plants, 
whose  beauty  on  a  close  fence  is  partly  lost,  as  one  does  not 
get  those  side  views  of  leaves  and  sprays  which  an  open  fence 
affords ;  and  the  distance,  in  this  case,  is  able  to  lend  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.    In  a  close  fence  all  is  seen  at  once,  and  that 
all— foreground.     Another    advantage    in   the    use    of    such 
unshaped  wood  is  the  infinite  variety  which  it  affords  in  place 
of  the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  ordinary  open  fence,  where 
each  opening  and  pale  are  counterparts  of  the  others.     In  the 
Saxon  fence,  on  the  contrary,  no  one  part  is  a  repetition  of  any 
other;  and,  from  the  facilities  which  it  gives  for  varying  its  height 
without  incongruity,  the  sky  line  can  be  made  as  varied  as  it  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  surely  another  greatly  neglected  element 
of  beauty  in  modern  "  mechanical "  ornament.     For  Clematis 
or  other  screens  the  construction   of    a  similar   skeleton  or 
framework  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  for  displaying  in- 
dividual ability  and  taste ;  and  if  varieties  of  Ivy  were  allowed 
to  climb  partly  up  it,  such  screens  would  remain  objects  of 
beauty  all  the  year  round,  as  I  have  found  Ivy  to  flourish  even 
when  covered  in  summer  by  Convolvulus  (Oalystegia  sepium). 
A  few  sprays  of  the  Ivy  might  be  allowed  to  climb  to  the  top 
and  bloom,  but  in  that  case  the  beautiful  shape  and  venation  of 
the  leaves  would  be  lost.     In  or  near  towns  rustic  work  is  a 
mistake,  as  Lichens  and  Moss  will  not  grow  while  soot  finds 
too  ready  a  lodgment  on  every  inequality.        London  Stone. 
[For  a  beautiful  photograph,  from  which  the  annexed  illus- 
tration of  this  fence  was  prepared,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  of  Worcester.] 


Attcnba  Berries,— The  introduction  of  the  male  varieties,  by  which  wc 
have  been  enabled  (o  fertilise  the  flowers  of  our  large  out-of-door  bushes,  has 
not  ijeen  attended  with  such  good  results  from  a  decorative  point  of  view  as 
was  anticipated,  for,  unlike  the  Holly  and  other  showy  berry-bearing  plants, 
the  Aucuba,  i£  left  in  the  open  air,  does  not  commence  to  colour  its  berries 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  young  foliage  soon  overgrows  them.  In 
order  to  have  them  in  reaUy  good  condition  at  Christmas  they  must  be  intro- 
duced  to  a  glass  structure  in  autumn  and  treated  similar  to  So'anum  capsi- 
castrum.— James  Gboom,  Senham. 

Seed  Variations  of  Phorminm  tcnax  atropurpureum.  —  The  dark 
purple  form  of  the  New  Zealand  Flax  having  seeded  freely  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Thibant  &  Ketteleer  at  Sceaux,  last  autumn,  much  curiosity  was  felt 
as  to  whether  the  pecnUar  deep  colouring  of  the  parent  would  reproduce 
itself  in  the  seedlings.  As  yet  this  is  apparently  not  the  case,  as  the  young 
plants  whieh  have  come  up  very  freely  are  either  completely  green  or  creamy- 
yellow,  which,  as  stated  in  last  week's  Gabdeit,  cannot  live.  Whether  the 
green  seedlings  will  assume  the  deep  purple  tint  of  their  parant  a';  a  later 
period  of  their  existence  remains  to  be  seen,— W,  B,  Q, 
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ANSWERS    TO    COBRESPONDENTS. 

Planting"  Irises. — When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Irises,  bulbous  as  well  as 
rhizomaiou'- ?— B.  [Bulbone  Irises  ehonld  be  all  in  the  ground  by  October; 
September  is  even  preferable  for  sooQe  kin-is.  The  evergreen  Irises  you  can 
move  at  almos-t  any  time ;  but  early  in  autumn  is  best  for  the  vigorous 
growing  varieties  cf  the  Germarica  type.  I.  Ka!mpferi,  cristata,  and  others 
of  similar  character  should  be  planted  soon  after  they  have  done  flowering 
BO  that  they  may  get  well  established  before  vrinter. — A.  P.l 

Diseased  Grapes. — In  my  Vinery,  I  have,  among  others,  one  Vine  of  West's 
Bt.  Peter's  that  for  two  years  before  beginning  to  colour  has  had  most  of  th© 
berries  covered  with  round,  dark,  nearly  black  spots,  which,  to  some  extent^ 
disap  iear  when  the  Grapes  colour,  but  seem  to  leave  the  skin  so  tender  that 
half  the  Grapes  are  cracked.  Aa  none  of  the  other  Vines  have  been  similarly 
affected,  I  am  puzzled  to  find  the  reason,  and  beg  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject, 
— J.  D.  [The  probability  is  that  the  spots  complained  about  are  caused  by  the 
atmosphere  being  overcharged  with  moisture.  Reduce  this  just  before  the 
Grapes  begin  to  colour,  and  by  free  ventilation  keep  the  atmosphere  buoyant 
and  sweet ;  the  spots  will  not  then  trouble  you,  and  the  Grapes  will  colour  al^ 
the  better.— W.  W.] 

Destroying"  Woodlice.— Can  anyone  recommend  any  effectual  means  of 
destroying  woodUce  ?  My  Orchid  house  is  infested  with  them.— P.  B.  [Many 
ways  of  destroying  woodlica  ara  given  in  Qiin*9  "Garden  Receipts,"  and 
amongst  thetn  boiling  water  poared  into  the  crevices  into  which  they  retire 
during  the  daytime  is  said  to  be  a  go  id  plan.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 
not  to  let  it  injure  the  plants.    Trapping  with  sliced  Potatoes  might  be  tried.] 

Evergreen  fledges.— What  is  the  beat  kind  of  plant  of  which  to  make  a 
hedge  for  the  par  pose  of  hiding  a  road  ?  I  should  prefer  it  to  be  evergreen,  and 
it  would  have  to  be  ultimately  from  10  ft.  to  U  ft.  in  height.  The  soil  is  strong 
and  well  draiaed,  with  a  gentle  slope  from  north  to  south,  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed hedge  being  the  same.  I  have  thoight  of  Holly  and  Yew,  and  was  in 
doubt  between  them  ;  the  former,  as  it  sheds  its  leaves  at  times,  is  littery,  and 
the  latter,  I  am  told,  is  slow  of  growth.  A  friend  recommends  Thuja  Lobbi.^ 
B.  [I  have  tried  Oaore33U3  Lawsoniana  for  making  an  evergreen  hedge  in  a 
kibchea  giirdoa.  and  have  found  it  to  be  excellent  for  that  purpose.  It  grows 
quickly  and  bears  clipping  and  pruning  well,  and  when  in  flower  it  is  highly 
ornamental.  Thuja  Lobbi.Ihave  no  doubt,  would  also  answer,  but  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  as  the  Lawson  Cypress.— W.  T.] 

Landscape  Gardening.— You  would  dome  a  favour  if  you  would  kindly 
^ell  me  what  would  be  the  necassiry  inatruotions  to  enable  a  youth  of  eighteen 
years  to  study  landscape  gardening.  He  has  served  four  years  under  a 
practical  gardener,  but  he  wiahos  also  to  have  a  knowledge  of  landscape  work. 
—J.  H.  [He  ought  to  work  at  groundwork  under  a  contractor,  and  also  under 
a  good  landscape  gardener,  and  he  ought  also  to  travel  a  good  deal  abroai  as 
well  as  at  home  if  he  wishes  to  beome  a  good  landscape  gardener.  See 
chapter  on  Park  Monceau  in  new  edition  of  the  "  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris  " 
(SlacmiUan),  where  what  a  landscape  gardener  ought  to  know  is  outlined.] 

"Worms  on  Lawns- — How  much  salt  should  be  sown  per  acre  on  lawns  to 
keep  down  worms,  of  course  so  as  not  to  injure  the  Grass  ?— J.  H.  [The  usual 
quantity  of  salt  for  a  dressing  on  lawns  to  keep  down  worms  is  from  5  to  7 
bushels  per  acre ;  but  in  any  case  salt  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  liable  to  do 
moreinjury  than  the  evil  which  it  is  intended  to  cure  unless  very  cautiously 
applied.  When  put  on  in  a  dry  state  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  into  low-lying 
portions  by  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain,  and  kills  any  vegetation  with  w  hich  it 
comes  in  contact ;  it  is,  therefore,  safer  to  apply  the  m.inimum  quantity  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  to  repaat  the  aoiliciMon  after  a  w^^k,  when  it  will  prove  a 
Stimulant  to  the  Grass  or  any  crop  to  which  it  may  be  applied.— J.  G.] 

Mesembryauthemam  cardifoUam  aad  Spirroys.— 'j^^'-  year  I  edged 
two  beds  with  this  plant,  and  wa3  greatly  troubled  with  sparrows  eating  off 
the  leaves.  They  completely '^trioo^i  t'le  nlaits,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to 
substitute  others.  My  first  crop  of  Beet  was  served  in  the  same  way ;  they 
eat  oS*  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  came  up.  I  should  like  to  have  the  advicg 
of  your  correspondents  on  this  subject.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  can 
protect  these  two  useful  and  ornamental  plan  ts  ?— C.  H.  Kitching,  Colcetliorpe 
TarJc.  [The  only  safe  mode  of  saving  the  Mesembryanthemum  from  sparrows 
would  be  to  stretch  a  small  piece  oE  ne'^ting  over  the  edging  till  the  plants 
acquired  size  and  strength.  After  sparrows  have  brought  up  their  young  they 
go  in  flocks  to  the  hedgerows  for  orain,  and  are  not  so  troublesome  in  gardens 
as  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  net  could  then  be  removed. 
Strings  of  white  worsted  stretched  over  the  edgings  might  be  tried,  as  these,  I 
find,  keep  sparrows  off  early  Peas,  and  they  do  not  like  soot  if  spread  thinly 
over  the  foliage.— W.  T.] 

Bomneya  Conlteri  from  Seed.— Is  this  Poppywort  difiacnlt  to  propagate 
from  seed  ?  1  got  packets  of  seeds  of  it  from  two  different  seedsmen  last  year, 
and  they  did  not  coma  up ;  and  this  year  I  have  sowed  in  heat,  and  no  sign  of 
them.  I  saw  it  in  flower  at  Glasnevin,  out-of-doors,  in  last  January. — P.  O. 
I  Romneya  Gouiteri  is  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seeds;  but,  like  those  of  so 
many  other  AmBri^au  pareauials,  the  seeds  are  slow  and  irregular  in  their 
germination.  Ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  is  sufS.cient,  in  which  a  few 
of  the  seels  will  start  after  a  month's  rest  or  upwards,  and  successive  crops 
will  apoaar  for  at  least  a  year  subsequently.  More  than  ordinary  care  must 
taken  in  trausplantiur,  the  seeilings  being  tap-rooted.  If  only  a  few 
plants  are  wantad,  the  baat  plan  is  to  sow  very  thinly  in  thumb  pots,  and,  aa 
soon  as  a  few  sa3dlin?3  have  attained  the  height  of  1  in.  or  so,  the  ball  of  soil 
eUonld  be  carefully  divided,  so  that  each  plant  can  be  separately  potted  without 


disturbance  of  the  delicate  root  fibres  ;  or  the  method  pursued  with  Mignonette 
may  be  followed.  All  the  s  ^edlings  may  be  thinned  out  but  one,  and  that  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  pot  is  full  of  roots  and  a  shift  is  necessary.- W.T.] 

Wellingtonia  Cones.— The  illustration  of  the  cone  of  the  WelUngtonia 
(see  p.  333)  is  a  very  faithful  one.  We  have  a  tree  of  it  here  bearing  a  large 
number  of  cones.    Is  this  a  common  occurrence  ?— Cambrias". 

Insects.— W.  G.  Your  beetle  is  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  an  insect  well 
known  for  its  destructive  properties, — Grub  in  Orchard  Houses. — T.  0.  [It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  is  best  to  do  unless  one  knows  the  particular  grub  in 
question  ;  kindly  send  us  a  specimen.] 

^Procuring  Argenteuil  Asp araa^us.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  some  Asparagus  (Argenteuil)  seed,  as  mentioned  in  p.  371,  of 
April  20  ?— J,  E.  P,  [From  M,  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  Argenteuil,  Seine-et-Oise, 
France.] 

Names  of  Plants.— I  send  you  a  dried  specimen  of  a  tree,  the  name  of 
which  I  should  Uko  to  know.  I  took  it  from  a  tree  in  the  streets  of  Nismes 
from  20  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  of  which  there  were  many.  It  was  called  AUsier, 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  French  for  Cratregus.  I  never  recollect  having  seen 
the  tree  before,  and  was  struck  by  its  appearance,  although  the  leaves  were 
not  fully  expanded  on  the  6th  Lnat.  when  I  collected  it.  —Dalbeattie.  [It  is  the 
AUsier  de  Pontainebleau  of  Spach,  and  the  Aria  latifoUa  of  French  gardens.] 
— J.  G.    [We  cannot  undertake  to  name  plants  without  their  flowers.] 

Questions . 

Flower  Tubes- — Oan  anyone  tell  me  where  the  tubes  with  elastic  months 
for  holding  flowers  in  water  are  to  be  procured  ?— T.  S. 

Tarred  Fruit  Trees.— I  have  got  some  wall  fruit  trees  which  have  by 
some  means  become  smeared  by  pitch  or  fcar.  Will  some  of  yonr  readers 
kindly  help  me  out  of  my  difdculty  by  in  forming  me  how  to  clean  them 
thoroughly  ? — Alpha. 

Ont-Door  Camellias, — I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Camellias  are  suitable 
for  growing  out-of-doors?  what  is  the  best  time  for  planting  them  out? 
what  soil  had  I  better  give  them?  and  what  aspect  ? — Ramalhg,  Surrey, 

Myrtles. — How  can  I  get  Myrtles  to  flower  ?  I  have  several  large  flowers, 
and  whether  I  keep  them  in  a  greenhouse,  or  put  them  out  -of-doors  all  summer, 
't  seems  quite  the  same ;  they  produce  no  flowers,  though  the  foUage  seems 
quite  healthy  and  green.- H.  K.  M.,  Argyleshire. 

Grass  Covert. — We  want  a  rank-growing  Grass,  to  live  under  trees,  as 
covert  for  pheasants.  I  have  sean  such  growing  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  had  the  local  name  of  Strawberry  Grass.  It  was  very  rough  at  the 
edges  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  cut  the  hand  if  drawn  through  it  rapidly. 
What  was  this  ?    Can  any  of  your  correspondents  say  ?— T.  W, 

Hybrid  Crot')ns.— Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  a  hint  aa  to 
the  quickest  mode  of  flowering  Crotons  ?  I  wish  especially  to  flower  0. 
volutum ;  having  three  or  four  plants  of  it,  I  would  sacrifice  one  to  the  experi- 
ment. I  was  thinking  of  starving  the  plant  for  about  a  couple  of  months  in  a 
small  pot,  and  then  placing  it  in  bottom-heat  (tan),  but  would  be  glad  of  some 
information  on  the  subject.  I  have  successfully  crossed  C.  majesticum  with 
C.  Wiesmanni,  and  have  one  very  flue  young  plant,  now  about  10  in.  high,  pro- 
mising well  both  as  regards  habit  and  colour.  I  have  also  crossed  0.  Wies- 
manni with  G.  interruptum  ;  the  seedlings  in  this  case  are  only  about  a  month 
old,  but  from  what  I  can  see  ab  present  I  am  sure  I  am  going  to  have  some 
good  ones. — E.  M. 


TEEB  CARNATIONS. 
AiiE  these  only  suitable  for  the  greenhouse,  or  are  they  hardy  enough 
for  open  ground  culture  P — T.  [To  have  tree  Carnations  in  full  per. 
feotion  they  should  be  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  and  may  be  had 
in  flovrer  the  whole  year  round.  We  have  some  of  Miss  Jolliffe  at 
present  in  6.in.  or  7-in.  pots,  with  fifty  blooms  on  each.  These  are 
plants  t^  at  were  planted  out  last  spring  in  mixed  borders,  and  lifted 
early  last  winter  ;  the  remainder  have  continued  to  flower  the  whole 
season.  In  mild  localities  or  warm  sheltered  positions  I  see  no  reason 
why  these  beautiful  flowers  should  not  prove  aa  hardy  as  many  of 
the  plants  used  for  border  decoration,  as  their  continuous  habit  of 
flowering  renders  them  very  serviceable  after  the  ordinary  Carnations 
are  over. — J.  G.] 

"  F.  A.  J."  requests  information  (see  p.  376)  as  to  the  treatment 

of  Tree  Carnations,  and  as  many  are  interested  in  their  culture 
besides  your  correspondent  a  few  remarks  may  be  useful.  First,  let 
us  speak  of  the  propagation  of  the  plants.  "  S."  recommends  layer, 
ing  them  in  June  or  July  ;  that  is  one  way,  but  not  by  any  means  the 
best  way.  If  good  sized  plants  be  wanted  to  flower  in  winter,  they 
must  ba  propagated  from  cuttings  in  February  or  March,  and  for 
succession  in  April  and  May.  Layering  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process; 
I  take  the  small  side  growths,  and  place  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  in  a 
5-in.  pot  in  fine  soil.  They  are  put  in  just  as  you  would  Verbenas, 
and  they  strike  roots  in  a  fortnight  in  a  propagating  house,  where  the 
temperature  is  about  55"  at  night ;  but  to  make  certain  of  their 
doing  well  the  cutting  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom, 
heat,  and  if  a  hand-light  be  not  available  to  place  over  the  pots,  a 
square  of  glass  will  answer  the  purpose.  When  the  cuttings  have 
formed  roots  I  pot  theoi  oS  into  thumb.pots,  replacing  them  in  heat, 
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which  should  not  be  higher  than  55°  at  night,  and  a  lower  tempera. 
tare  would  anawer  equally  well.  They  would  even  do  in  a  cold  frame, 
only  growth  would  not  be  so  rapid.  When  the  plants  have  grown  6  in. 
or  9  in.  in  height  they  should  be  stopped,  and  attention  must  be  paid 
to  re-potting  them  as  soon  as  the  small  pots  just  named  are  full  of 
roots.  I  need  not  say  that  they  will  not  do  well  if  they  sufier  from 
any  cause,  such  as  inattention  to  watering,  careless  potting,  or  allow- 
ing  them  to  become  pot-bound.  I  find  the  best  compost  to  be  turfy 
loam  four  parts,  one  part  rotten  manure,  and  one  part  leaf-mould, 
with  some  sand  added,  unless  the  loam  be  of  a  sandy  character.  Tree 
Cumations  delight  in  a  porous  soil,  and  I  find  that  they  are  fond  of 
some  pounded  charcoal.  I  keep  them  under  glass  until  May 
or  even  the  beginning  of  June  if  the  weather  be  cold. 
By  the  end  of  July  they  will  have  grown  so  much  that  they  may 
be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots.  The  strongest  growers  will 
require  8. in.  or  9.in.  pots ;  those  of  a  weaker  constitution  about  7-in. 
ones.  To  each  plant  must  be  placed  a  stout  stick,  to  which  the  main 
stems  must  be  tied  closely,  and  also  the  side  growths ;  but  the  latter 
must  not  be  drawn  up  too  closely.  The  pots  may  either  be  plunged 
or  not.  If  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  so  much  water  will 
not  be  required,  but  they  do  equally  well  if  the  pots  are  not 
plunged.  Many  of  the  earliest-rooted  plants  will  produce  flowers 
before  Christmas ;  others  will  come  on  in  rapid  succession.  Some 
will  open  their  flowers  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  I  find  that 
they  do  best  in  a  temperature  of  about  50*  at  night,  with  a  rather 
dry  atmosphere.  Tree  Carnations  are  sometimes  attacked  by  green 
fly,  and  if  under  glass,  the  best  plan  is  to  fumigate  until  this 
pest  is  destroyed.  If  the  plants  be  out-of-doors,  I  dust  with  Scotch 
Bnnff  or  Tobacco  powder.  The  shoots  may  also  be  dipped  in  soft, 
soapy  water  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  flies  without  injuring  the 
growths.  I  never  layer  Tree  Carnations ;  I  would  as  soon  think 
of  layering  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  only  ones  that  I  have  found 
difficult  to  increase  by  means  of  cuttings  have  been  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Ascot  Yellow  Picotees  j  these  two  I  propagate  both 
ways,  as  one  seldom  has  too  many  of  them,  especially  the  latter. 
For  all  ordinary  requirements  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  a 
large  number  of  varietit  s,  and  the  most  useful  are  those  that  have 
the  following  points,  viz.,  substance  cf  petal,  a  stout  calyx  that  does 
not  split,  decided  colours  in  the  flowers,  and  a  floriferous  habit.  The 
best  white  flowers  are  Guelder  Rose,  La  Belle,  and  Avalanche.  Em. 
press  of  Germany  is  all  white,  except  a  few  delicate  stripes  of  pale 
rose ;  it  is  a  grand  flower.  Rose-coloured  flowers  are  nearly  as  useful  as 
white.  The  best  are  Annie  Williams,  Miss  Jolliffe,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, and  Rose  Perfection.  Scarlet  and  crimson  flowers  of  the  highest 
merit  are  to  be  found  in  Alegatifere  (a  new  sort,  dwarf  in  habit, 
and  most  floriterous),  Proserpine,  Grenadier,  and  Scarlet  Defiance. 

J.  DouaLAS. 


OPENING  OF  THE  GARDENS  AT  KBW. 
Theee  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  which  says,  "  Aim  at  a  silk  gown,  and 
ye'U  maybe  get  a  sleeve,"  that  applies  in  the  present  instance  to  the 
Kew  question.  The  agitation  to  procure  the  opening  of  Kew  gates  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  heretofore  is  likely  to  result  in  gardeners  and  others, 
at  least,  being  admitted  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  I  see  the  director 
has  intimated  through  a  contemporary — an  intimation  which  is  insuffi. 
oient  for  the  general  public — that  by  applying  at  the  ^curator's  office 
they  will  be  admitted,  and  nothing  is  said  about  the  certificate  of  re. 
spectability  that  was  to  be  obtained  f  rom"two  respectable  householders," 
an  idea  which  must  surely  have  been  suggested  by  a  parish  relieving 
officer  or  some  such  functionary  about  Kew,  and  which  has  been  a 
source  of  considerable  merriment  to  the  craft.  It  is  creditable  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  that  it  was  always  his  "  wish  and  desire  that 
horticulturists  should  have  entire  facility  of  admission "  to  the 
gardens  morning  and  afternoons,  and  the  question  now  is,  Who  frus. 
trated  his  good  intentions  ?  Was  it  any  of  his  subordinates  ?  If  so, 
the  sooner  the  matter  is  explained  the  better.  It  is  simply  disgrace. 
fnl  to  think  of  the  multitudes  that  have  had  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Kew  gates,  or  "  hang  about  Kew  Green  "  till  the  gardens  were  opened, 
while  it  was  all  the  time  the  "  wish  and  desire  "  of  the  director  that 
they  should  have  every  facility  of  admission  afforded  them.  Through 
some  error  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  or  their  "  applying  at  the 
wrong  gate,"  they  did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  privilege,  we 
are  now  told,  but  we  know  a  great  deal  better  than  that.  When, 
pray,  was  such  a  rule  ever  publicly  intimated  ?  The  admission  now 
made  by  the  director  is  a  damaging  one.  Here  are  a  great  body  of 
horticulturists  and  others  clamouring  for  a  privilege  which,  it  is  now 
admitted,  should  never  have  been  denied  them,  and  which  it  was  the 
express  wish  of  the  director  they  should  fully  enjoy.  Who,  let  us  ask, 
is  to  blame  for  defeating  the  intentions  of  Sir  J.  Hooker  ?         J.  S. 

Sir  J.  Hooker  at  last  makes  it  clear  in  a  contemporary  that 

gardeners  may  obtain  admisBion  to  the  gardens  at  Kew  in  the  forenoon. 


"  The  access  to  all  persons  visiting  the  gardens  for  study  and  improve- 
ment of  whatever  kind — whether  botanists,  horticulturists,  artists, 
foreigners,  or  peraons  from  a  distance,  in  pursuit  of  any  special  inquiry 
or  information — will  be  put  upon  a  systematic  tooting.  It  has  always 
been  my  wish  and  desire  that  such  persons  should  have  entire  facility 
of  admission  in  the  morning,  bat  it  is  possible  that,  through  application 
at  the  wrong  gates,  or  other  misapprehension  in  some  oases,  such  ad. 
mission  may  not  have  been  obtained.  I  think  it  may  be  useful,  there, 
fore,  to  state  that  all  such  visitors  should  call  at  the  curator's  office, 
and,  after  signing  their  names  and  stating  the  object  of  their  visit  iu 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  should  enter  the  gardens  by  the  office 
gate."  This  is  a  little  better  than  the  almost  absolute  exolusivenesa 
that  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  at  Kew.  But  it  is  not  what  the  public 
have  a  right  to  expect.  Howaver,  even  for  the  above  many  of  the 
horticultural  fraternity  will  be  grateful. 

The  agitation  in  favour  of  admitting  the  public  to  Kew  Gardens 

during  the  whole  of  the  day,  instead  of  the  afternoon  only,  is  daily 
gaining  strength.  The  chief,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  only 
argument  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  change  is, 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  studies  of  botanists.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  value  and  utility  of  botanical  research,  though 
whether,  as  it  is  carried  on  at  Kew,  it  is  productive  of  more  benefit 
to  the  public  than  the  opening  of  the  gardens  in  the  morning  would 
be  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  botanical  students  attend  at  the  gardens  daily,  in  what  their 
studies  consist,  and  what  is  the  nett  result  of  their  labour.  We  might 
go  even  farther  and  suggest  that,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  working 
in  the  public  interest,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  that  public 
has,  at  least,  a  right  to  be  informed  as  to  what  they  are  doing.  Snug 
little  coteries  of  scientific  men  are  apt,  when  subsidised  by  Govern- 
ment, to  diverge  into  the  paths  of  diletanteism,  and  the  very  honesty 
of  their  intentions  makes  them  unconscious  humbugs,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  anxious  to  do  something,  no  matter  what,  to  justify  patronage. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
objection  is  weak  in  itself.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  students  would  - 
suffer  very  much  from  the  presence  of  the  public.  People  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  go  to  Kew  to  visit  the  Herbarium,  and  if  they  did,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  assign  sound  reasons  for  excluding  them  during 
part  of  the  day.  But,  with  this  exception,  we  believe  the  restrictions 
to  the  free  use  of  the  gardens  might  be  abandoned.  It  is  true  that 
the  Natioial  Gallery  closes  its  doors  upon  certain  days  of  the  week 
to  all  except  students ;  but  the  latter  may  be  seen  upon  other  days 
quietly  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  visitors. — 
"  Examiner." 


Violets  Everywhere. — You  may  have  noticed  that  a  clump  of 
Violets  amongst  shrubs,  or  iu  some  other  odd  place  where  it  ought  not 
to  be,  will  be  found  at  this  time  of  year  as  full  of  flowers  as  if  a  shower 
of  blue  hail  had  fallen  ou  that  particular  spot.  And  you  may  also  notice 
that  an  odd  plant  of  Parsley  that  escapes  destruction  amongst  Onions, 
or  Cauliflowers,  or  Daffodils,  will  be  grandly  curled,  and  will  throw  out 
its  great,  handsome  leaves  with  a  vigour  unknown  to  Parsley  in  the  row, 
as  if  to  say  to  all  beholders,  "  Behold  how  heterodoxy  invigorates  the 
constitution  !  "  Taking  note  of  such  things  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I 
adopted  very  early  in  my  career  a  plan  of  securing  Violets  in  endless 
quantity  by  the  very  simple  process  of  planting  them  anyhow,  anywhere, 
and  everywhere.  The  main  requisite  to  the  production  of  Violets  in  the 
ordinary  method  is  fresh  soil ;  hence,  in  the  routine  culture,  the  borders 
must  be  refreshed  with  leaf-mould  and  charred  rubbish,  and  more  or  less 
of  old  hotbed  manure.  But  the  heterodox  method  does  not  include  any 
preparatory  measures.  All  our  Ivy  edgings  and  banks  are  studded  with 
clumps  of  Violets  and  Woodruff;  Violets  are  objectionable  when  mixed 
with  Ivy,  because  of  their  coarse,  obtrusive  leafage  in  the  summer,  but 
Woodruff  is  in  every  way  acceptable,  and  ought  to  be  mixed  with  Ivy 
edgings  and  knolls  everywhere,  even  if  there  are  miles  of  them.  As  for 
the  various  sorts  of  Violets,  I  have  all  that  have  been  brought  out  of  late 
years,  from  the  noble  Czar  to  the  Clevedou  set,  and  the  curious  obUque 
and  double  varieties.  But  when  I  multiply  Violets  by  the  thousand  and 
ten  thousand  for  mere  amusement,  and  make  all  my  banlcs  and  hedgerows, 
and  the  ground  under  Hollies  and  other  shrubs  a  continuous  Violet 
carpet,  I  never  trouble  to  look  for  the  named  sorts.  I  tug  and  tear  at  the 
common  blue  and  common  white  varieties  that  are  (or  should  be)  found 
in  every  garden ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make  miles  of  Violets  out 
of  the  named  sorts  when  the  common  ones  fail  to  satisfy  me. — "  Gar. 
deners'  Magazine" 


Apricots  on  Spars  and  Young  "Wood- — I  find  that  in  spite  of  the  bad 
weather  we  have  a  good  crop  of  Apricots  set,  bat  tUey  are  all  on  the  young 
wood  that  was  nailed  in  quite  closely— the  blooms,  in  fact,  touching  the  wall 
while  from  spars  all  the  blooms  have  dropped  off  frost-bitten.  This  I  regard 
as  a  proof  that  the  wail,  or  rather  the  lateat  heat  contained  iu  it,  affords  the 
greatest  amount  of  protection  to  wall  crops.  We  adopt  the  old  nail  and  shred 
system.    Will  anyone  tell  us  how  wired  walls  have  fared  this  year?  — J,  G. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Apeil  24. 
This,  the  second  sprinj?  show  of  this  Society  this  season,  was  quite  equal, 
ifnot  better  than  the  last,  an  J  considering  the  unfavourableness  of  the 
weather,  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  The  exhibits,  which 
were  tastefully  arranged,  consisted  of  Pot  Roses,  Azaleas,  Clematises, and 
miscellaneous  collections  of  plants. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Pansy  Fred.  Perkins  (H.  Hooper).— A  distinct  kind,  with  largo 
flowers,  having  violet-coloured  petals,  striped  with  claret,  the  centre  being 
blotched  with  rich  velvety-black,  surrounded  with  rosy-crimson.  One  of  the 
most  novel  and  attractive  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Kose  Boieldieu,  H.  P.  (W.  Paul  &  Son).-A  large  and  well-formed 
Hower,  of  a  deep  rosy  colour.    Likely  to  prove  a  good  exhibition  variety. 

Rose  Mrs.  Laxton,  H.  P.  (Paul  &  Son).— A  free  growing  kind 
having  deep  green  leaves,  and  beautifully  formed,  dark,  velvety  crimson 
blossoms  ;  evidently  a  valuable  variety  for  pot  culture  as  weU  as  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Azalea  _  Madame  Lefebvre  (Turner).— A  pure  white-flowered 
variety  of  singular  merit,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Walliehia  zebrina  (Williams).- Described  in  The  Gardex  of  last 
week. 

Ixora  hybrida  (Williams).— A  compact-growing  variety,  and  one 
■which  produces  large  trusses  of  delicate  lemon-coloured  flowers  on  every 
small  shoot.    A  vaUiable  addition  to  this  useful  class  of  plants. 

Dracsena  Bausei  (Williams).— A  garden  hybrid  raised  in  the  Aneriey 
Mursenes,  having  broad  recurved  leaves  of  a  glossy  bronze  colour,  broadly 
margined  with  bright  crimson.     An  excellent  vigorous-growing  kind. 

I).  Mrs.  Bause  (Williams).— A  narrow-leaved  kind  of  the  termi- 
nahs  type,  with  a  drooping  habit.  Valuable  for  vases  or  market  nur- 
poses.  ^ 

D.  Renardie  (Williams).- A  kind  conspicuous  for  its  dwarf,  com- 
pact  habit  of  growth  and  its  short,  broad  leaves,  which  are  of  a  ]i»-ht 
glossy  green  colour,  beautifully  banded  and  striped  with  ro^ycrimson." 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata  (Veitch).— A  valuable  Japanese 
species,  having  a  delicate  variegation  at  the  base  of  the  pinnfe. 

Rhipidopteris  peltata  graoillima  (Veitch).- A  great  improve- 
ment on  the  type,  its  fronds  being  larger  and  having  finely  cut  pinnas. 
An  excellent  plant  for  culture  in  pans. 

Dioseorea  retusa  (Veitch).— A  South  African  species,  of  free 
growth  having  a  peculiar  twining  habit,  and  bearing  abundance  of  cream- 
coloured  catkin-hke  blossoms.  Excellent  for  twining  round  umbrella. 
Bhaped  trellises. 

Hsemanthus  Keilbreyeri  (Veitch).— A  variety  from  the  South 
Ooast  of  Africa,  bearing  large  trusses  of  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  the 
stamens  being  much  longer  than  the  petals,  and  tipped  with  golden  anthers. 
One  of  the  most  curious,  as  well  as  showy  Hremanthuses  that  have  been 
exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

Grevillea  filiclfolia  (Rollisson).— Described  in  The  Garden  last 
■week. 

Adiantum  La^wsonianum  (Veitch).— A  dwarf-growing  garden 
variety,  having  peculiarly  small  pinna;,  very  bright  and  elegant.  One  of 
the  most  distinct  Maiden-hair  Ferns  that  have  been  raised  in  this  country. 

Glonerla  jasminiflora  (Williams).— An  attractive  and  valuable' 
stove  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  one  which  bears  a  profusion  of  white 
sweet-scented  Jasmine-like  flowers  throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
months. 

Ne-w  Plants.— These  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's  group  were  several  new  Crotons 
the  most  valuable  one  being  C.  Challenger,  a  species  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  having  long,  graceful  leaves,  richly  marbled  with  golden-yeUow 
changing  to  bright  rosy  crimson  as  they  become  matured.  From  the 
same  firm  also  came  an  excellent  plant  of  the  useful  Eurycles  austra- 
lasica,  from  Queensland,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The 
Garden  lately  (see  p.  472,  Vol.XII) .  This  was  beautifully  in  flower,as  were 
also  several  new  Hiemanth uses.  In  the  same  group  were.moreover.briglitly- 
coloured  plants  of  Phyllanthus  roseo-pictus,  Acalypha  Macfeeana,  and 
a  beautifully-crested  variety  of  Lomaria  named  L.  discolor  bipinnatifida 
together  with  plants  of  the  miniature  Otaheite  Orange,  laden  with  fruit' 
Mr.  Williams  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Gloneria  iasmini.' 
flora,  from  Brazil,  covered  with  largo  clusters  of  ivory-white,  jasmine-like 
blossoms,  several  new  Azaleas  of  a  meritorious  description,  and  various 
Amaryllises. 

Orchids.- A  good  collection  of  these  was  shovra  by  Mr.  Heims 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  who  had  a  healthy  specimen  of  Den- 
drobium  thyrsiflorum,  bearing  nearly  a  dozen  large  clusters  of  white  and 
golden  b  ossoms,  well-flowered  examples  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum 
Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  O.  Alexandr.-e,  0.  Eoezli  and  its  white 
variety,  and  the  beautiful  white  Cypripedium  niveum,  bearing  the  largest 
and  most  perfectly-formed  flowers  we  have  ever  seen. 

Roses.— These  were  well  shown  by  the  leading  growers.  The  best 
collection  came  tronj  Messrs.  VV.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  to  whom 


an  extra  prize  was  awarded.  Among  the  best  bloomed  plants  were 
the  white  Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  the  beautiful  blush-coloured 
Captain  Christy,  the  rich  cream-coloured  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  the 
brilliant  kind  called  Fisher  Holmes.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  group  in  which 
were  several  remarkably  well-flowered  plants  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier 
bearing  blooms  equal  in  form  and  colour  to  many  often  seen  in  June  j  La 
France,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,and  the  pure  white  Madame  Villermoz  were 
also  equally  good.  For  eight  Roses  in  pots  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
obtained  the  first  prize,  with  well  bloomed  plants  of  Souvenir  de  Elise, 
Dupuy-Jamain,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  others.  An  extra  prize  was  also 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  group  of  Roses,  in  which  were  well- 
flowered  examples  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Associated  with  these  were  also  such  light-coloured 
kinds  as  Marquise  de  Mortemarte,  Celine  Forestier,and  Madame  Villermoz, 
The  first  prize  for  new  Roses  was  gained  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had 
several  valuable  and  attractive  kinds.  Mr.  Turner  also  showed  new  kinds. 
In  the  amateur's  class  for  six  pot  Roses,  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth,  was 
first  with  well  bloomed  healthy  plants  of  La  Prance,  John  Hopper, 
Edward  Morren,  and  others. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses. — Twelve  excellent  plants  of  Au- 
riculas came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
The  foliage  was  large  and  healthy,  and  the  flowers,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  most  attractive  kinds  (selfs)  were 
Mr.  Turner's  own  seedlings — Charles  Perry,  a  Urge  purple-edged  flower, 
with  pure  white  paste  ;  Clipper,  a  rich  velvety  brown,  with  a  white  centre  ; 
and  Sarah,  violet-purple.  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Perry,  Esq., 
Fulham,  also  sent  plants  of  Auriculas,  as  did  likewise  Mr.  Heims,  gar- 
dener to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.  Mr.  J.  Levesley,  Isleworth,  showed  a 
group  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

Cinerarias. — The  first  prize  for  these  was  deservedly  awarded  to 
Mr.  James.  Isleworth,  who  had  dwarf  healthy  plants,  2  ft.  through,  and 
in  a  mass  of  large,  brightly-coloured  blossoms  of  the  finest  form.  Mr. 
Levesley  contributed  an  extensive  group  of  seedling  plants,  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  bearing  brightly-coloured  flowers,  an  excellent  strain  for 
market  purposes.  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Sydenham, 
also  showed  some  well-grown  plants. 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants. — These  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  consisted  of  common  border  flowers  of  no 
particular  merit.  A  collection  of  bulbous  plants  from  Mr.  Roberts  con- 
tained well-flowered  examples  of  Trillium  grandiflorum,  a  good  variety  of 
the  Poet's  Xarcissus,  Scillas,  and  some  Amaryllids. 

Azaleas. — The  best  of  these  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  who  had 
medium-sized,  well-hloomed  plants.  The  most  attractive  light-coloured 
kind  was  Nonpareil  ;  Madame  Van  dor  Cruyssen  was  the  best  purple,  and 
Flag  of  Truce,  a  well-known  double  white-ilowered  kind,  was  admired  for 
its  delicacy  and  profusion  of  blossom.  The  same  exhibitor  had  also  a 
group  of  small  plants  consisting  of  new  kinds,  some  of  which  will  doubt- 
less prove  superior  to  many  already  in  cultivation. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — The  best  group  of  miscellaneous  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons ;  it  consisted 
of  well-grown  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Everlastings,  choice  Orchids,  large  Palms, 
Cycads,  and  Tree  Ferns,  the  whole  being  edged  with  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
and  similar  plants.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  had  also  an  excellent 
collection  of  miscellaneous  plants,  among  which  were  noticeable  unusually 
well-bloomed  specimens  of  Franciscea  calycina,  Vandas,  Azaleas,  &c.,  all 
of  which  were  rendered  more  effective  by  being  interspersed  with  choice 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  Good  examples  of  Giant  (llycla. 
mens  were  also  shown  in  this  group.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  sent 
an  interesting  group,  in  which  we  noticed  well-bloomed  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Polygalas,  &c.,  interspersed  with  Palms,  Aralias,  Pandanads, 
and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  for  which  au  extra  prize  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  an  attractive  group  of  Clematises,  amongst 
which  the  most  striking  were  Stella  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (blues). 
Pair  Rosamond  and  Lucie  Leraoiue  (whites),  and  Lady  Londesborough 
(violet).  Adjoining  these  Clematises  was  a  group  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  and 
the  new  species  Azalea  mollis  ;  also  several  excellent  Rhododendrons, 
and  three  round  baskets  filled  with  plants  of  the  beautiful  hardy 
Gentiana  acaulis,  showing  how  attractive  it  is  when  grown  in  masses ; 
■with  the  above  were,  likewise,  plants  of  cut-leaved  Acers.  Mr.  James, 
Isleworth,  had  nine  excellent  show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  fresh  in 
foliage  and  flowers,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  deservedly  awarded.  A 
good  group  of  Amaryllises  came  from  Mr.  P.  Knowles,  gardener  to  H, 
Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge. 

Cut  Flo^wers. — Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons  had  excellent  stands  of 
cut  Roses,  amongst  which  the  most  noteworthy  were  Paul  Verdier, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  La  France,  Niphetos,  the  rich  creamy-coloured 
Madame  Hippolite  Jamain,  and  the  dark  crimson  Louis  Van  Houtte.  Mr. 
Walker,  The  Nurseries,  Thame,  Oxon,  showed  remarkably  fine  stands  of 
blooms  of  Marecbal  Niel ;  also  stands  containing  well  developed  blossoms 
of  climbing  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de  Ducher,  Jules  Margottin,  and  others. 
Cut  blooms  also  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  amongst  which  were 
examples  of  Celine  Forestier,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Belle 
Lyonnaise ;  likewise  a  box  of  Marecbal  Niel  in  excellent  condition.  Mr. 
Hooper,  Bath,  furnished  a  large  group  of  Pansies,  amongst  which  was 
every  imaginable  form  of  flower.  The  blooms  were  in  some  eases  unusually 
large,  and  the  colours  both  rare  and  bright.  To  lovers  of  Pansies  this 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  selecting  sorts.  Cut  blooms  of 
Himalayan  Rhododendrons  were  sent  by  Mrs.  Vivian,  of  Singleton,  near 
Swansea.  The  flowers,  which  were  delicate  and  well  formed,  had  been  cut 
from  plants  growing  in  the  open  air. 
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NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

This  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday  last.  The  plants  were 
numerous  and  generally  good,  the  selfs  attracting  the  most  attention. 
Gold-laoed  Polyanthuses  were  numerous  and  beautiful,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  show  were  enhanced  by  a  collection  of  well-flowered  Azaleas, 
Stiow  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  and  fine-foliaged  plants  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  the  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  to  which  an  extra  prize  was 
awarded.  The  chief  prizes  for  Auriculas  were  won  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Horner,  Kirkby-Malzeard,  Ripon,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas,  gardener  to 
F.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford.  The  first  prize  for  fifty  plants, 
not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  well- 
grown,  healthy  plants  and  fine  symmetrical  flower-spikes.  Conspicuous 
among  the  selfs  was  Marquis  of  Lome,  a  large  showy  flower  of  a  magenta 
colour,  with  well-defined,  smooth  paste ;  Metropolitan,  a  bluish -purple 
flower  with  very  white  paste.  Among  grey-edged  kinds,  the  best  were 
Beauty,  Confidence,  and  Marie.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  second  with 
smaller  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  including  Memnon,  Clipper,  and 
Charles  Perry.  Mr.  Llewellyn  Neath  was  third.  There  were  several 
other  collections  of  a  showy  character  in  this  class,  but  the 
blooms  were  coarse  and  inferior,  although  excellent  for  border  planting. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  plants  dissimilar  there  were  numerous  exhibitors. 
The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Horner ;  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  was  third.  The  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  six  plants  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Homer,  the  second  by  Mr.  Simonite, 
and  the  third  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  plants  in  this  class  were  fairly  good, 
but  the  trusses  Tvere  smaller  than  in  the  class  for  fifty.  In  the  class  for 
four  plants  dissimilar  there  was  keen  competition.  Mr.  Horner  was  first, 
Mr.  Douglas  second,  and  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Margetts,  Lillington,  Upping- 
ham, third.  In  the  class  for  two  plants  dissimilar,  Mr.  Horner  was  again 
first,  with  two  grey-edged  kinds  in  good  condition  ;  Mr.  Barlow,  Slattocks, 
Manchester,  was  second ;  Mr.  Simonite,  third.  For  one  specimen  (green 
edged)  Mr.  Horner  was  again  first,  with  an  excellent  plant  of  Col.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Simonite  was  second  with  Hudson's  Apollo,  and  the  third 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  Lancashire  Hero  in  good 
form.  For  one  specimen  (grey  edged)  there  were  some  seventeen 
exhibitors.  The  beat  camo  from  Mr.  Homer.  It  was  a  well  formed 
flower,  with  well-defined  paste  and  golden  tube.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  obtained  other  prizes  in  the  same  class  with  good  kinds. 
I'orthe  best  white-edged  variety,  Mr.Horner  was  first  with  Catharina,  a  fine 
kind,  bearing  small  flowers  of  exquisite  colour  and  shape.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  obtained  the  second  prize  with  John  Simonite  and  the 
Smiling  Beauty.  The  best  self  also  came  from  Mr.  Horner,  who  had  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  Pizarro,  a  brown-coloured  kind,lwith  a  velvety  edge 
and  well  defined  paste.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  the  same  exhibitor, 
with  a  beautiful  blue-edged  kind  named  Meteor  Flag. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — In  the  class  for  twelve  plants,  Mr.  Turner  was 
first  with  even,  well-grown  plants ;  Mr.  Douglas  was  second ;  and  Mr. 
Barlow  third.  lu  the  class  for  six  plants,  Mr.  Turuer  was  also  first  with 
King  of  the  Belgians,  a  striking  variety,  with  a  reddish-crimson  edge  and 
bright  yellow  paste,  one  of  the  best  Alpine  kinds  in  cultivation.  Queen 
Victoria,  Mercury,  and  Sensation  were  also  good ;  these  plants  bore  several 
spikes  of  blossoms,  and  were  admired,  probably,  more  than  any  others  in 
the  show.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  with  well-flowered,  showy  plants  of 
Beatrice,  Silvia,  and  Neatness.  The  best  single  specimen  came  from  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough.  It  was  a  large-flowered  kind,  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  with  white  paste,  and  small,  well-formed  tube.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor was  also  second  with  Mariner,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  was  third  with 
Captivation. 

Polyantliuses. — The  best  six  plants  came  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  who 
had  beautiful  gold-laced  varieties  of  excellent  form;  Mr.  Barlow  was 
second,  and  Mr.  John  Beswick,  Middleton,  third.  For  two  specimens  the 
best  came  from  Mr.  Beswick  and  Mr.  Barlow.  In  the  competition  for 
single  specimens  there  was  over  twenty_  exhibitors.  The  best  came  from 
Mr.Brownhill,  Sale,  who  showed  a  variety  named  Cheshire  Favourite,  a 
beautiful  gold-laoed  sort  ;  the  same  exhibitor  was  also  second  with 
the  same  kind,  and  the  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Barlow.  A  floricultural 
certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Smith  for  Polyanthus  Admiral 
Hornby,  a  beautiful  gold-laced  flower  of  fine  form  and  colour. 

In  the  extra  classes  Mr.  Douglas  showed  an  excellent  group  of  plants 
with  varied  flowers,  which  were  much  admired ;  and  Mr.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  sent  a  collection  of  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and  a  new 
white  Viola  named  White  Star,  which  is  likely  to  be  largely  grown  for 
bedding  purposes. 

Mr.  Henry  Hooper,  Vine  Nursery,  Bath,  showed  a  large  collection  of 
cut  blooms  of  Pansies,  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of 
their  varied  forms  and  rich  colours. 

An  excellent  collection  of  Primulas  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
among  which  were  many  improved  and  beautiful  kinds. 


Th.8  Dreaming  of  Plants  and  Animals. — Mr.  Francis  Darwin, 
lecturing  at  the  London  Institution  the  other  week  on  the  analogies  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  said :— There  is  one— but  only  a  fanciful  resemblance 

^between  the  sleeping  plants  and  animals,  namely,  that  both  have  the 

power  of  dreaming.  I  have  been  sitting  quietly  in  the  hothouse  at  night, 
waiting  to  make  an  observation  at  a  given  hour,  when  suddenly  the  leaf 
of  a  sensitive  plant  has  been  seen  to  drop  rapidly  to  its  fullest  extent  and 
slowly  rise  to  its  old  position.  Now  in  this  action  the  plant  is  behaving 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  touched  on  its  sensitive  joint ;  thus  some  internal 
process  produces  the  same  impression  on  the  plant  as  a  real  external 
stimulus.  In  the  same  way,  a  dog  dreaming  by  the  fire  will  yelp  and 
move  his  legs  as  if  he  were  hunting  a  real  instead  of  an  imaginary  rabbit. 


GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

IS  THE  SPARROW  A  FRIEND  OR  AN  ENEMY? 
Ma.  TiLLEKY  makes  out  a  strong  case  (see  p.  356)  against  the  sparrow, 
bat  is  it  a  fact  that  his  depredations  so  muoh  exceed  hia  good  deeds 
that  his  banishment  would  be  a  boon  to  horticulture  ?  Now,  I  woald 
ask,  Upon  what  does  the  sparrow  live  in  the  summer  months  during 
the  breeding  season  ?  From  May  to  Augnst  there  is  but  little  grain  ; 
on  what,  then,  does  he  subsist  and  feed  his  young  ?  In  the  neigh, 
bonrhood  of  towns  and  farmyards  he  may,  it  is  true,  carry  on  hia 
depredations  daring  the  whole  year;  bat  sparrows  abound  every- 
where,  and  in  the  lanes  and  fields  insect  life  must  form  the  chief 
food.  Is  it  really  a  fact  that  the  sparrow  systematically  attacks  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bullfinch  ?  If  such  be 
generally  the  case,  those  in  this  neighbourhood  must  be  exceptionally 
well  behaved,  as  I  have  never  perceived  any  symptoms  of  such  con. 
duct.  If  such  were  the  case,  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers 
of  these  birds  which  one  everywhere  sees,  fruit  growing  would  jast 
be  an  impossibility  in  this  country.  For  one  fact  I  can  vouch,  viz., 
that  where  they  find  caterpillars  in  any  quantity  they  will  greedily 
devour  them  and  feed  their  yonng  upon  them.  Several  years  ago 
some  Strawberry  plantations  were  covered  with  the  larvffl  of  a  small 
moth  to  such  an  extent  that  they  threatened  their  entire  destruction. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  those  situated  near  some  buildings  where 
the  sparrows  had  nests  became  in  a  short  time  comparatively  tree, 
and  I  found  that  they  searched  for  and  destroyed  the  larvae  with 
avidity.  They  were  busy  amongst  the  plants  all  day  long,  and  were 
BO  ravenous  for  the  larvsa  that  they  would  come  within  arm's  length. 
Seeds  that  were  sown  in  the  vicinity  they  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice.  I  particularly  watched  these  birds  at  work,  and  observed 
them  fly  away  with  at  least  a  dozen  larva  at  a  time — taking  them  to 
their  young.  As  the  sparrow  is  an  inordinate  feeder,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  a  pair  must  destroy  an  enormous  quantity  of  iuaeots 
during  the  season.  On  another  occasion  I  was  greatly  plagued  with 
small  slugs  even  in  frames,  but  they  were  ultimately  found  out  and 
almost  exterminated  by  the  sparrows.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
this  bird  being  a  great  feeder,  it  will  devour  almost  anything,  attacking 
grain  crops  and  seeds  in  ;the  ground,  and  occasionally  other  things, 
with  rapacity ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  an  insect  diet  is  just  as 
much  to  his  liking,  and  that  he  rids  us  of  a  vast  quantity  of  noxious 
insects  daring  the  summer  months.  Let  anyone  make  this  experi. 
ment :  If  a  crop  be  much  infested  by  caterpillars,  strew  a  few  bread 
crumbs  in  the  vicinity ;  the  sparrows  will  then  soon  be  there,  and  will 
in  a  short  time  destroy  them.  With  all  due  deference  to  our  American 
friends,  lam  inclined  to  believe  that  the  sparrow  will  not  eventually 
be  found  to  be  such  an  unmitigated  evil  as  he  is  now  reported  to  be. 
One  may  have  too  much  of  any  good  thing,  and  the  Americans  are 
just  finding  this  out.  Let  them  leave  the  sparrow  to  take  his  chance 
in  the  battle  of  lite,  and  the  balance  of  power  will  soon  adjust  itself. 

J.   COENHILL. 

Slugs. — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  ot  late 
about  slugs,  and  many  have  been  the  recommendations,  and  amongst 
others  ducks,  but  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  what  we  consider  the 
best  of  anything  to  clear  odr  gardens  of  these  peats,  and  that  is  the 
common  green  plover  or  peewit.  If  any  one  has  a  walled  garden 
where  they  can  be  confined,  these  afford  the  most  pleasant  and  sure 
remedy.  They  do  no  damage  whatever,  and  clear  off  slugs,  wire, 
worm,  and  Gooseberry  caterpillars  most  completely.  I  get  them  when 
young,  and  allow  them  to  run  about  the  garden ;  they  get  very  tame, 
and  are  kept  from  flying  away  by  having  one  wing  clipped.  After 
moulting  they  leave  us,  and  some  years  back  one  bird  confidingly 
returned  to  his  old  haunts  and  nested  in  the  Strawberry  bed. — J.  P., 
York. 

I  received  the  enclosed  interesting  communication  with  the 

Bristol  postmark  on  it ;  it  muat  have  come  from  that  great  authority 
in  all  mattera  horticultural  at  Bitton.  It  appears  to  have  been 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
is  headed,,  "  On  Destroying  Slags  in  Gardens,"  by  Mr.  John  Wilmot, 
F.H.S.  Read  May  12,  1812.  It  shows  that  our  fathers  had  tha 
same  trouble  with  slugs  that  we  have,  and  that  much  the  same  means 
for  destroying  them  were  then  used  and  recommended.  The  com. 
munication  is  as  follows  : — "  The  usual  way  ot  killing  slugs  practised 
at  present  is  with  lime  strewed  on  the  ground  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  the  thermometer  not  below  45*^  ; 
they  then  are  found  in  moist  weather  in  abundance,  on  the  surface  ot 
the  soil,  when  scattering  lime  fresh  slaked  or  pulverised  will  destroy 
a  number  of  them,  excepting  rain  comes  to  their  assistance,  which 
too  frequently  frustrates  the  design.  As  the  principal  time  ot  their 
committing  their  ravages  is  in  a  rainy  or  a  moist  season,  the  very 
weather  is  untavourablo  to  the  application  of  the  lime,  as  it  will  act 
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no  longer  as  a  cauatio,  after  lying  on  the  damp  ground  even  for  halt, 
an.honr.  At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Whately,  the  celebrated 
sargeon,  I  was  indaoed  to  make  a  trial  of  lime-water,  which  I 
fonnd  greatly  to  exceed  my  expectations.  I  now  not  only  pro. 
pose,  bat  strongly  recommend  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  I  can 
prove  it  a  saving  of  £9  oat  of  £10,  and  it  will  entirely  rid  the  land 
of  those  noxious  vermin.  The  plan  I  recommend  is  to  take  a  small  por. 
tion  of  fresh  Dorking  lime  and  pour  on  it  some  hot  water ;  when 
thoroughly  dissolved,  add  water  sufficient  to  make  it  pass  through  a 
fine  rose  of  a  water.pot.  Previous  to  the  preparations  let  a  woman 
take  some  Peas  haulm  (I  give  that  the  preference),  or  any  large 
leaves  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  lay  them  a  pole  distance  from  each 
other.  If  the  weather  permit  they  will  be  found  in  abundance  col. 
lected  under  the  haulm,  &c.,  both  for  shelter  and  food,  as  we  always 
find  them  prefer  vegetables  in  a  state  of  stagnation  to  those  luxu. 
riant  in  growth.  When  properly  ooUeuted  let  a  boy  take  up  the 
haulm,  &c.,  and  by  a  gentle  shake  leave  the  whole  of  the  slugs  on  the 
ground.  The  woman  with  a  water-pot  and  rose  must  then  pour  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  liquor  on  them,  and  the  boy  in  the  mean, 
time  must  remove  the  haulm,  &a.,  to  a  different  spot  in  the  interme. 
diate  space.  By  pursuing  this  plan  for  one  week  (when  the  weather 
is  favourable)  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  whole  of  them  may  be 
destroyed,  as  the  least  drop  of  the  liquor  will  cause  immediate  death, 
whereas  with  lime  they  frequently  leave  a  slimy  matter  behind  and 
escape.  In  the  flower  garden  it  will  be  found  a  great  acquisition  by 
watering  the  edging  of  Box,  Thrift,  &o.,  for  wherever  it  penetrates  it 
is  certain  to  kill,  even  in  a  rainy  season.  The  first  thing  to  be  con. 
Bidered  in  any  new  experiment  is  the  trouble  and  expense  attending 
it,  for  however  certain  and  efficacious  the  remedy,  it  is  frequently 
overbalanced  by  the  expense.  In  the  plan  I  propose  the  application 
is  simple,  the  effect  certain,  and  the  expense  trifling,  which  are 
objects  worthy  our  consideration,  as  four  middling-sized  watering, 
pots  at  one  time  will  be  found  sufficient  for  an  acre,  allowing 
one  pot  to  forty  places,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  piece  of 
lime,  about  2  lb.  weight,  is  sufficient  for  one  pot,  we  may  conclude 
that  to  any  extent  (even  in  agriculture),  including  labour,  &o.,  the 
whole  amount  will  not  exceed  Ss.  per  acre,  to  be  passed  over  four 
different  times,  which,  if  properly  pursued,  I  am  certain  will  rid  the 
land  of  the  whole  of  them  at  any  season  of  the  year,  excepting 
frosty  weather.  The  haulms,  if  not  used  after  the  crop  of  Peas  is 
over,  may  be  dried  and  put  away  for  that  purpose;  the  expense 
will  then  be  found  nearly  as  stated  for  one  acre  (everything  conve. 
nient)  : — 

Trouble  in  laying  haulm,  &c.,  woman  and  boy    s.    d. 
half  a  day  each  ...         ...  ...         ...     1     0 

Removing  ditto  four  different  times,  one  quarter 

of  a  day  each  time     ...         ...         ...         ,..     2    0 

Lime  1    0 

Total  expense  4  0 
Thus  for  4s.  per  acre  they  may  be  totally  destroyed,  however  nnmer. 
ous.  I  can  vouch  for  the  statement  being  correct,  having  practised 
it  to  an  extent  this  winter,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  Horti. 
cultural  Society." — Geoege  P.  Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Weylridge 
Heath, 

Among  the  numerous  suggestions  of  your  correspondents  for 

getting  rid  of  these  pests,  I  do  not  think  "anyone  has  mentioned  the 
use  of  a  hedgehog  in  a  walled.in  garden  as  a  good  remedy.  I  got  one 
in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  in  that  year  I  certainly  was  less  troubled 
with  slugs  than  before.  The  hedgehog  soon  made  himself  at  home, 
and  as  the  winter  approached  curled  himself  up  in  a  bundle  of  leaves 
to  hibernate.  A  few  warm  days  in  February,  1877,  tempted  him  out, 
but  he  soon  retired  to  sleep,  and  did  not  again  stir  till  June.  During 
my  absence  from  home  for  a  few  days  he  got  into  a  box  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and,  being  unable  to  extricate  himself,  was  either  starved  or 
roasted  to  death.  The  result  of  his  loss  soon  became  apparent,  for 
the  slugs  last  season  and  this  spring  have  been  as  troublesome  as 
ever.  I  shall  certainly,  therefore,  procure  another  hedgehog. — 
W.  J.  T.,  Brixton. 

No  doubt  hungry  ducks  will  eat  slugs,  but  I  have  always 

fonnd  that  they  prefer  a  Pea  to  a  slug.  Just  now,  when  slugs  most 
abound,  our  friends  the  birds  all  feed  on  worms  on  the  lawn,  and  not 
one  is  seen  picking  up  the  slugs  in  the  kitchen  garden  early  or  late  ; 
but  when  the  Strawberries  get  up  the  Grass  lawn  will  be  wholly 
deserted,  and  the  fruit  garden  infested.  It  is  too  often  thus,  that 
natural  forces  and  tendencies  seem  to  work  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  cultivators.  The  birds,  for  example,  all  just  now 
prefer  worms  to  snails  j  by-and-by  they  will  greatly  prefer  fruit  to 
either.  And  the  ducks,  which  might  just  now  feed  upon  slugs,  prefer 
to  eat  Peas,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers  instead. — D.  T.  Fish. 

The  Hop  as  a  Vegetable, — Although  so  much  grown  for  its 
weU.kuown  use,  and  often  seen  as  a  climber  in  small  gardens,  the 


Hop  is  little  known  in  England  ~  as  a  vegetable.  In  Belgium  it 
use  as  a  vegetable  is  almost  univeisal.  The  young  shoots  are  cut  as 
soon  as  they  are  2  in.  or  3  in.  above  the  ground,  and  boiled  in  salt 
and  water;  they  are  then  dried,  and  sprinkled  with  the  juice  of  a 
Lemon  to  keep  them  white.  Before  serving,  put  them  again  over 
the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  with  salt  and  plenty  of  butter,  then  add 
eggs  mixed  with  milk,  when  they  may  be  eaten  like  Asparagus,  to' 
which  they  are  not  inferior.  Managed  in  this  way,  it  makes  a  most 
delicate  and  refined  dish.  The  young  shoots  of  Hops  are  generally 
cut  twice  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  the  plants ;  therefore  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  grow  Hops  for  their  shoots  to  be  used  as  a  vege- 
table only^when  they  could  be  gathered  in  Hop-fields,  in  gardens,  and 
even  in  a  wild  state,  all  of  which  are  equally  good.  If  this  were 
well  known,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  would  add  a  wholesome 
dish  to  their  tables,  and  might  even  make  money  by  sending  the 
shoots  to  market. — D.  Guiheneuf. 

Women  Gardeners. — The  Genevan  correspondent  of  the 
"Echo"  says  : — A  new  species  of  instruction  classes  for  women  haa 
recently  been  in  great  favour  in  Switzerland,  more  especially  in  the 
great  orchard  districts  of  the  Thurgau,  Bern,  and  elsewhere.  This 
ia  the  so-called  "  Gemiisebankurs."  A  soientiflo  gardener  gives 
practical  lectures  on  the  cultivation  of  fruite  and  vegetables,  and  an 
experimental  field  is  granted  for  prrctice.  Such  a  course  was  iusti. 
tuted  last  week  in  the  busy  town  of  Burgdorf,  where  Peatalozzi  began 
his  great  educational  revolution  eighty  years  ago.  No  fewer  than  100 
women  and  girls  have  already  given  in  their  names  as  students.  The 
general  crash  of  manufacturing  industry  ia  filling  the  air  with  specula- 
tions  and  proposals  for  the  fuller  use  of  the  land  as  a  means  of  liveli. 
hood. 

The  Preservation  of  Hothouses. — Assuming  that  the 
houses  have  in  the  first  instance  been  constructed  of  good  materials, 
the  question  of  their  future  preservation  ia  aummed  up  in  one  word 
— paint.  In  the  large  majority  of  oaaea  hothouses  arc-  ruined  for 
want  of  paint,  and  do  not  last  out  above  half  aa  long  a^  they  might 
do.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  gardens  to  aee  good  houses  that  have 
not  received  a  coat  of  paint  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  or  more,  and 
which  are  in  many  places  quite  rotten  in  consequence,  and  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  evils  of  such  a  penny, 
wise-and-pound-foolish  practice ;  but  we  would  say  that  those  who 
are  not  prepared  to  keep  their  hothouses  in  order  and  repair  should 
not  build  any.  Both  plant  and  fruit  houses  are  now  constructed  as 
alimly  as  possible  for  the  sake  of  light.  Ratters  and  sashea  are 
reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  consistent  with  aafety  and  sta- 
bility,  and  it  they  are  kept  regularly  painted  they  will  last  for  many 
years ;  but  a  year's  neglect  to  paint,  when  painting  is  required,  may 
ruin  all.  A  good  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  use  the  house  ia 
put  to.  Dry,  airy  greenhouses,  conaervatoriea,  and  such  like  do  not 
require  painting  inside  so  often,  but  outside  they  should  be  painted 
as  often  as  required — once  in  two  years,  or  thereabout ;  whenevsr  the 
woodwork  is  bsginning  to  show  through  the  paint,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  before.  Orchid  houses,  stoves,  hot  pita,  and  all  structures 
in  which  much  steam  is  produced,  and  which  are  frequently  washed 
and  scrubbed  to  keep  down  inaeota  and  filth,  need  painting  consider, 
ably  oftener.  Paint  only  will  prevent  such  structures  from  rotting 
in  a  very  few  years.  The  drenching  atmosphere  penetrates  into 
every  crevice,  socket,  and  joint  where  it  can  find  a  leak,  and  decay  is 
not  discovered  until  serious  mischief  has  been  done.  Painting  should 
always  be  done  at  a  dry  season  of  the  year,  and  before  the  work  is 
begun  the  house  should  be  emptied,  well  ventilated,  and  thoroughly 
dried.  We  should  recommend  damp  hothouses  to  be  painted  one  coat 
inside  every  two  years,  or  every  three  years  at  the  farthest ;  and  it 
three  coats  can  be  afforded,  all  the  better.  The  paint  does  not  cost  a 
great  deal,  nor  does  the  work  of  putting  it  on. — S. 


Beetles  and  Cockroaches.— These  troublesome  pesta  almost  invariably 
coBgregate  and  increase  rapidly  in  any  heated  atructare  to  which  they  obtain 
access  ;  they  are  often  a  great  eource  of  annoyance  in  forcing  houses,  where 
they  attack  fruit  and  also  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  especial  ly  those  o£ 
young  seedlings.  I  have  lately  tried  several  kinds  of  pastes  and  powders,  but 
the  most  effectual  remedy  ia  strychnine  mixed  with  barley  meal,  to  which 
sufficient  grease  is  added  to  make  it  into  a  paste.  This,  if  set  in  sanoers  near 
their  haunts,  will  be  speedily  cleared  up,  and  the  smallest  portion  will  prove 
fatal  to  them. — Jambs  Gboom,  Kenham. 

Planting  the  Eampas  Grass.— This  should  not  be  planted  before  the 
middle  of  April  in  the  north ;  but  in  the  sonth  the  beginning  of  the  month  will 
answer.  I  have  planted  large  quantities  of  it  both  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 
The  autumn-planted  plants,  unless  very  large,  were  almost  all  failures;  the 
spring- planted  ones  nearly  all  succeeded.  I  have  observed  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  requires  similar  treatment  to  the  Pampas  Grass, 
I  find  that  the  diflerent  variegated  varieties  grow  with  great  luxuriance  when 
planted  out-of-doors  here,  and  that  the  variegation  remains  perfect.- Abohibax, 
FowiiBB,  in  "  Gardeners'  Ohroniole," 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aht  itself  is   Natuee," — Shakespeare. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
Those  who  reside  in  neighbourhoods  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  the  working  classes  must  have  noticed  how  eagerly  the 
barrows  of  flower  vendors  are  invaded  on  Saturday  evenings. 
Flowers,  however  simple,  have  an  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  those  who  can  assist  in  distributing  them,  or  in  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  their  culture  among  the  poor,  will  by 
so  doing  render  a  real  service  to  the  community.  In  London 
the  working  classes  have,  it  is  true,  to  conduct  their  garden 
operations  under  great  diiiiculties — such  as  confined  areas, 
cold  piercing  draughts,  a  scorching  sun,  or  an  entire  absence  of 
that  luminary,  so  far  as  its  direct  rays  are  concerned,  an  atmo- 
sphere laden  with  dust  and  soot,  the  difiiculty  of  getting  suitable 
soil,  &o. ;  still,  in  spite  of  all  these  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  and  selection  of  plants  would  greatly  assist  in  over- 
coming them.  How  many  bare  walls  would  be  improved  by 
being  covered  with  Vines,  Yirginian  Creepers,  Ivy,  or  Euony- 
mus,  all  plants  of  easy  culture,  the  only  conditions  necessary 
being  good  drainage  and  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  soil 
mixed  with  about  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure.  The  shoots 
should  be  placed  against  the  wall  in  upright  parallel  lines  at 
regular  distances  apart,  care  being  taken  that  the  shreds  are 
long  enough  to  allow  the  wood  to  swell  freely. 

In  summer,  too.  Convolvulus,  Canary  Creeper,  and  other 
TropEeolums,  Sweet  Peas,  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  and  some 
few  others  may  be  used  with  good  efiect  in  like  positions ; 
these  are  easily  cultivated,  and  within  the  reach  of  all.  Plants 
in  pots  or  boxes  require  particular  attention  in  many  respects. 
More  failures  probably  arise  from  over-watering  than  from  all 
other  causes  put  together ;  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  those 
who  constitute  the  working  classes  consider  that  water  is  a 
cure  for  every  ailment,  and  consequently  they  administer  it  in 
such  doses  as  are  sure  to  be  detrimental.  In  the  case  of  seeds 
another  common  source  of  failure  is  burying  them  too  deeply, 
so  that,  although  germination  commences,  they  are  too  weak 
to  push  through  the  soil.  Small  seeds  cannot  be  covered  too 
lightly,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  does 
not  get  dry ;  they  should  therefore  be  placed  in  a  shady  posi- 
tion until  they  are  well  out  of  the  ground.  Sowing  seeds  too 
thick  is  another  error,  as  no  sooner  do  the  seedlings  appear 
than  they  damp  off  or  grow  up  so  weakly  as  to  be  useless. 
Very  many  annuals,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phloxes, 
dwarf  Nasturtiums,  Flax,  Indian  Pinks,  Mimuluses,  orna- 
mental Grasses,  &c.,  may  be  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  with 
ordinary  care.     These  may  be  sown  in  April. 

Daisies,  Heartsease,  Aubrietias,  &c.,  for  spring  flowering 
should  be  sown  in  July  or  August.  The  class  of  plants  termed 
half  hardy,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Balsams,  and 
others,  should  be  purchased  in  May  in  each  year,  as  some  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  keeping  tbem  through  the 
winter.  In  every  case  where  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or 
boxes  good  drainage  should  be  ensured,  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  prevented  from  striking  directly  upon  the  pots  or 
boxes,  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  would  be  injured  thereby. 
This  can  be  effected,  in  the  case  of  boxes,  by  having  a  double 
side,  and  filling  the  space  with  Moss  or  some  such  material. 
Pots  can  be  either  plunged  in  boxes  or  have  some  artificial 
covering  which  would  materially  assist  in  keeping  the  plants 
in  a  healthy  condition.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  foliage  should  be  kept  clean.  A  compost  formed  of  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  mixed  with  one-third  leaf-soil  or  wel'-rotted 
manure,  and  a  little  silver  sand  would  suit  nearly  all  kinds  of 
plants  for  the  positions  mentioned.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
small  prizes  were  offered  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  for 
window  gardening  among  the  poor,  they  would  very  much  assist 
in  creating  a  demand  for  such  flowers  as  could  be  easily 
grown.  Some  such  prizes  are,  I  believe,  given  by  a  few  local 
societies,  but  such  instances  are  rare.     A  great  deal  of  good 


would  be  done  by  making  them  more  general,  and  all  interested 
in  the  matter  would,  by  imparting  a  knowledge  of  plant  culture, 
or  assisting  in  a  pecuniary  way  conferr  a  boon  on  the  poor. 
Soutlmarh  Parh.  Chables  Dennis, 


TULIPS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
The  moat  brilliant  display  of  these  popular  spring  flowers  to  be  found 
near  London  may  now  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  nursery  at 
Forest  Hill.  Here  are  upwards  oE  50,000  bulbs  of  the  beat  kinda, 
growing  in  light  rich  soil,  to  which,  together  with  good  bulbs,  may 
be  attributed  the"unnaual  excellence  of.the  flowers.  The  ribbon  fashion 
of  planting  Tulips  ao  much  in  vogue  is  altogether  objectionable,  and 
although  some  beds  here  are  planted  in  this  way,  owing  to  the  colours 
being  tastefully  arranged,  the  effect  is  not  so  formal  as  that  generally 
seen ;  and,  moreover,  these  beds  are  greatly  relieved  by  large  plots  of 
ground  being  planted  with  mixed  sorts  irrespective  of  height  or  colour. 
These  beds  at  once  suggest  that  the  more  naturally  Tulips,  as  well 
as  all  other  planta,  are  arranged,  the  more  pleasing  and  beautiful  ia 
the  effect.  Early,  mid-aeason,  and  late  kinda  are  here  planted  in  such 
a  way  that  a  succession  of  bloom  ia  gained  all  over  the  space  covered 
with  them  for  the  longest  poaaible  period,  which  is  a  much  better 
plan  to  adopt,  especially  in  private  gardens,  than  that  of  planting  each 
bed  with  a  separate  kind,  or  such  aa  will  come  into  bloom  at  once,  for 
Talipa,  under  the  beat  of  circumatancea,  do  not  laat  for  a  very  long 
time,  and,  unless  early  and  late  aorta  be  planted  together  in  beda,  the 
aeaaon  of  bloom  is  indeed  a  short  one.  Among  the  moat  attractive 
kinda  we  noted  Vermilion  Brilliant,  a  kind  resembling  the  well- 
known  Scarlet  Duo  Van  Thol,  but  ita  flowers  are  much  larger  and 
brighter  in  colour,  and  the  plant  ia  rather  dwarfer.  Kaiser  Kroon 
ia  perhaps  the  largest-flowered  Tulip  in  cultivation ;  its  flowers  are  of 
a  bright  scarlet  and  orange  colour.  It  is  a  tall  grower,  and  for 
attractiveness  it  is  unequalled.  The  beat  striped  kind  is  Eoyal 
Standard ;  its  flowers  are  crimson  and  white,  of  medium  size,  a,nd  very 
ahowy.  Wouvermann  is  one  of  the  moat  diatinot  kinds  in  cultivation  ; 
its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright  claret]colour,  are  large,  well  formed, 
and  laat  for  a  long  time.  The  best  double  white  kind  was  one  named 
Mnrillo,  very  dwarf,  and  exceedingly  useful  for  amall  beda.  Queen 
of  the  Violeta  ia  a  sort  well  worth  extenaive  culture,  on  account  of 
its  violet  or  rosy-pink  bloaaoms.  One  named  Roae  Gris  de  Lin  we 
admired  more  than  any  in  the  whole  collection  ;  ita  bloaaoms  are 
of  medium  aize,  delicate  pink  in  colour,  the  petals  being  tipped  with 
white.  We  also  noticed  several  kinds  with  silver  or  golden.edged 
leaves  which  were  both  novel  and  interesting.  Any  one  wishing  to 
ascertain  which  are  the  best  varieties  of  Tulipa  would  do  well  to 
inapect  this  collection,  in  which  kinda  to  suit  all  purposes  may  be 
found.  ^ °- 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  TOTTENHAM. 
The  Hale  Farm  Nurseries  are  juat  now  well  worth  a  viait  on  aoooant 
of  the  number  of  beautiful  hardy  plants  which  they  contain  being 
now  in  bloom.  Beaidea  large  beds  of  Daffodils  and  other  subjects 
frequently  met  with,  there  are  many  plants  now  in  flower  of  a  rare 
description ;  among  pother  noteworthy  subjects  may  be  mentioned 
the  beautiful  Houstonia  coerulea,  which  ia  seldom  seen  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  grows  here  freely  in  light  eandy  soil,  the  plants  being  in 
habit  similar  to  a  miniature  Lobelia.  Its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  lovely 
lavender  colour,  remind  one  of  those  of  a  Forget-me-not,  but  they  are 
stiff  and  waxy,  and  laat  for  a  considerable  time  in  perfection.  The 
abundance  in  which  they  are  produced  from  Moaa-like  tufts  a,  few 
inchea  above  the  ground  rendera  thia  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
rock  planta.  There  is  also  a  white  kind  equally  deserving  of  special 
culture.  Symphyandra  Wanneri  is  also  a  good  plant  just  now  in  bloom. 
It  bears  pyramids  of  large  drooping  bell-ahaped  bloaaoma  of  a  lovely 
blue  colour  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  in  height,  and  ia  altogether  a  deairable 
plant.  We  alao  noticed  the  Golden  Dog'a-tooth  Violet  (Erythrouium 
amerioanum)  in  bloom,  and  Phlox  aetacea  atro-purpurea,  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  rose-coloured  dwarf  Phloxes,  was  a  mass  of  blossom. 
Large  beds  of  P.  Chelsoni  are  now  snowy  white  with  bloom,  and 
Trillium  grandiflorum  in  sheltered  situations  is  laden  with  flowers. 
Saxifrage  peltata  is  in  excellent  condition  ;  stalks  of  it  2  ft.  high  are 
surmounted  by  massive  heads  of  bloom.  Dodeoatheon  splendidum 
often  erronioualy  called  D.integrifolium.ia  juat  now  coming  into  bloom, 
and  ia  in  every  way  much  superior  to  the  latter  variety,  which  ia  alao  just 
now  in  flower.  Primulas,  likewise,  form  an  attractive  feature,  large 
beds  of  P.  cortuaoides,  P.  intermedia,  and  P.  amoena  being  masses  of 
blossom  ;  established  planta  of  the  former  variety  are  furnished 
with  over  forty  strong  spikes  of  flowers.  P.  capitata  ia  a  valuable 
new  kind  of  the  verticilata  type,  bearing  whorls  of  deep  blue  near 
bloeaoma  one  above  the  other.  The  beautiful  Bird's-eye  Piimroae, 
P.  farinoaa  pyrenaica,  is  also  very  pretty.     Its  rosy-pink  flowers  are 
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produced  in  round  clusters  about  2  in.  above  the  foliage ;  they  are  of 
better  form  and  deepar  in  colour  than  the  type,  and  the  plaint  ia 
devoid  of  that  white  powder  found  in  the  ordinary  kind.  Aubrietiaa 
on  the  rookwork  represent  large  banks  of  bloaaom,  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that,  by  careful  fertilisation  and  selection,  some 
greatly  improved  varieties  are  now  to  be  found.  The  flowers  are 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  older  kinds,  whilst  in  colour  they 
are  much  brighter.  The  best  of  the  early  Ranunculuses,  R. 
amphlexicaulis,  ia  covered  with  pure  white  blossoms  as  large  as  a 
florin,  and  the  distinct  Viola  pedata,  with  its  amall  pale  blue  flowers, 
which  ia  seldom  seen  in  good  condition,  is  flowering  freely,  aa  is  also 
its  white  variety.  Both  kinda  are  quite  distinct  from  other  Violas,  on 
account  of  their  claw-like,  light,  deeply-cut  leaves.  The  species  of 
TuHpa  are  also  in  fine  condition,  as  are  likewise  large  beda  of  the  Sea 
Thrift  (Armeria  cephalotes  rubra),  and  seedling  and  other  Irisea.  A 
good  plant  on  the  rockwork  is  Erysimum  pumilum.  It  grows  in 
compact  dwarf  tufts,  covered  with  bright  sulphur-coloured  flowers, 
and  spreads  freely  ;  it  might  be  used  for  spring  bedding  with 
e.— C. 


Gold-laced  Polyauthuaes. — It  is  right  that  aeekera  after  the 
fine  old  named  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  unprincipled  persona,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  increaaing 
interest  felt  in  this  flower,  are  palming  off  mere  seedlings  aa  named 
varietiea.  A  few  days  ago  an  amateur  grower  of  the  Polyanthus 
reaiding  in  Edinburgh  aent  me  pips  of  ten  named  flowers,  which  he 
had  received  from  a  florist  in  the  midland  couutiea  purporting  to 
represent  such  fine  varieties  aa  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Exile,  Cheahire 
Favourite,  Beauty  of  England,  Kingfisher,  &c.,  not  one  of  which  were 
true  to  name.  Seeing  that  good  prices  were  paid  for  these  spurious 
varieties,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  lovers  of  Polyanthuses  should 
bo  victimised  in  this  way.  From  another  cultivator  I  got  other  pips, 
but  all  spurious,  and,  I  fear,  traceable  to  the  same  source.  Next  week 
I  will  send  you  notes  of  some  of  the  named  varieties  I  havo  bloomed 
darijig  the  past  year,  and,  lest  it  might  be  said  that  perhaps  I  do  not 
possess  honAjide  examples  of  the  old  varietiea  for  comparison,  but 
may  have  been  deceived  also,  allow  me  to  state  that  my  flowers  are 
all  too  beautiful  not  to  be  true ;  that  they  answer  to  published  de. 
soriptiona  of  them  ;  and,  further,  I  have  obtained  them  all  from  trust, 
worthy  sources.  Perhaps  an  announcement  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  originals  at  least  exist  may  prevent  any  further  attempts  at  decep. 
tion. — R.  Dean,  Ealing,  W. 

Free  and  Shy  Blooming  Roses. — Mr.  W.  Hough  (see  p.  336) 
has  made  a  misiake  in  planting  such  Rosea  as  Climbing  Devoniensis 
and  Reine  d'Or  in  his  conservatory.  They  are  somewhat  shy 
bloomers  in  the  open  air,  unless  under  special  treatment,  and  they 
bloom  even  worse  under  glaaa  than  outside.  Reine  d'Or  flowers  pretty 
freely  with  ua  cloaely  pruned  in  and  trained  on  a  warm  south  or 
weat  wall.  Climbing  devoniensis  I  conld  do  nothing  with  until  I 
trained  it  round  a  tall  chimney  belonging  to  one  of  the  furnaces,  and 
left  it  to  ramble  almost  at  will  in  a  free,  unrestrained  manner.  Treated 
thus,  it  produces  immense  numbers  of  flowers  ;  but  neither  this  nor 
Reine  d'Or  ahould  be  planted  in  a  conservatory.  The  dwarf  Devoniensis 
flowers  freely  enough  planted  out  under  glass,  and  is  exquisite  in  bud 
and  in  fragrance.  Instead  of  Reine  d'Or  plant  Marechal  Niel,  ^Yhich 
flowers  even  more  freely  under  glass  than  Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  three 
Noisettes,  Solfaterre,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Lamarque,  also  flower 
freely  under  glass.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  in  cultivation 
for  conservatory  purposes,  and  ia  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  Marechal 
Niel.  In  such  positions  it  is  pure  white,  large,  and  very  fine  when 
open  with  the  most  lovely  buds.  Niphetoa  is  also  finer  planted  out 
under  glass,  creamy-white,  large,  and  beautiful.  Among  other  Teas 
suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  that  bloom  very  freely  under  glass, 
are  Adam,  Safranot,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. — D.  T.  Fish. 

Homneya  Coulteri. — I  waa  quite  unaware,  until  I  saw  it  stated 
in  The  Garden,  that  the  seed  of  this  plant  would  come  up  in  a 
month.  In  my  experience  it  generally  takes  ten  or  twelve  months. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  those  seeds  that  uaually  lie  dormant  a  year 
after  sowing;  and  this  class  of  seeds  also  requires  to  be  kept 
moist  during  the  whole  time.  Therefore,  thumb.pota  would  be  just 
the  very  worst  size  in  which  it  could  be  sown,  as,  from  the  great 
number  of  times  they  would  require  to  be  watered  ere  the  seeds 
came  up,  the  soil  would  bo  either  quite  soured  or  rendered  inert ;  far 
better  to  sow  in  large  pots  or  pans,  and  place  them  in  the  dark, 
covering  them  close,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation.  They  might 
be  examined  now  and  then,  so  as  not  to  let  them  get  too  dry,  and,  in 
due  time,  the  seedlings  will  appear,  when  they  can  be  removed  to 
the  light.  This  plant  can  be  quite  aately  potted  off  in  the  following 
simple  way ;  Aa  soon  aa  a  plant  ia  fairly  above  the  soil,  thrust  down 
by  the  side  of  it  the  point  of  a  stick  (I  use  the  ivory  handle  of  a 
budding-knife,  becauae  it  is  always  in  the  waistooat-pooket  handy), 


and  gently  raiae  it  up,  letting  it  remain  thus  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
then  put  it  into  a  aingle  pot.  Plauta  of  thia  kind,  however,  require 
a  good  deal  of  care  until  they  are  a  year  old. — T.  Smrn,  Neiory. 

Tree  Pseonies,  Dielytras,  and  the  Frost.— I  can  quite  con. 
firm  "  B.  S.'s  "  remarks  (see  p.  328)  on  this  subject.  These  beautiful 
plants,  the  Tree  Pa3onies,  have  seldom  suffered  so  much  aa  thia 
aeaaon.  It  does  not  seem  so  much  one  froat  as  many  in  succession 
that  does  the  greater  mischief  on  these  occasions.  Successive  frosta 
aeem  to  act  like  a  auocession  of  blowa ;  these,  continuing  on  one 
spot,  wound  or  brnise  the  tissues.  So  frost  after  frost  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  the  plants  are  crippled  or  destroyed.  The  Tree 
Pajonies  are  very  much  crippled  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  gardens 
of  Mr.  H.  Porteus  Oakes,  of  Nowton  Court,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
who  has  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Tree  PiBonies  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood.  But  the  Dielytra  is  still  more  severely  punished,  and  is,  in 
fact,  cut  down  level  with  the  ground  ;  it  will  doubtless  break  again 
and  flower  later.  Thia  lovely  plant  is  generally  frosted  here,  but  no 
severities  of  our  spring  climate  seom  able  to  teach  it  to  flower  later. 
The  early  Forget-me-not  (M.  dissitiflora),  that  seemed  quite  dead  on 
April  1,  has  recovered  so  rapidly  that  most  of  it  ia  already  in  flower. 
I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
rapid  recovery  of  any  plant  or  flower.  Crown  Imperials  have  suffered 
so  severely  that  they  do  not  seem  aa  if  they  could  recover. — D.  T. 
Fish. 

Double  Auriculas. — Doubleness,  that  singular  occurrence  that 
has  from  time  to  time  shown  itself  in  the  Chinese  Primula,  the 
common  Primrose,  and,  in  a  very  isolated  degree,  in  the  Polyanthus, 
has  also  appeared  in  the  Auricula,  and  we  now  possess  some  eight  or 
nine  really  double  kinda.  How  these  originated  ia  a  matter  worthy  of 
patient  inquiry,  but  the  duplication  doea  not  appear  in  the  best  flowers, 
and  probably  owes  its  development  to  cultivation,  which  has  the 
power  of  multiplying  the  number  of  petals  so  as  to  gradually  consti- 
tute a  perfectly  double  flower.  The  first  appearance  of  an  extra 
petal  issuing  from  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  marked  by  the  florist, 
who  sees  therein  the  foundation  of  a  race  of  double  kinda ;  soeda  ara 
aaved,  and  the  reault  is  a  few  flowers  that  are  more  distinctly  double 
than  the  parent.  A  few  years  more  and  we  have  perfectly  double 
flowers,  but  it  frequently  happens,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  or 
common  Primroses,  for  instance,  that  the  result  is  entire  barrenness. 
In  the  double  Auriculas  aome,  such  aa  the  purple,  black,  and  bronze, 
are  ao  double  that  no  pistils  or  stamens  are  visible  ;  others  produce, 
on  the  aame  stem,  flowers  that  are  both  double  and  semi. double,  and 
some  of  these  latter  produce  seed. pods,  and  thus  promote  the  spread 
of  other  kinds.  The  fine  double  yellow  will  sometimes  seed  and 
reproduce  itself,  and  sometimes  coloured  single  flowers.  Of  double 
kinda  now  existing  there  are  yellow,  black,  purple,  white,  maroon, 
lilac,  mauve,  bronze,  &c.,  of  which  both  yellow  and  lilac  are  now 
seeding.  Some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  of  Continental  origin,  but  are 
fairly  robust  growers,  and  will  be  better  known  in  a  year  or  two. 
Being  naturally  slow  propagators,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  offer 
these  to  the  public  for  aome  time  to  come. — A.  D. 

Graveyard  Gardens. — With  reference  to  "  E.  F.'a"  remarks 
(see  p.  379),  I  think  any  flower  border  on  the  top  of  a  grave  should 
be  permanent,  and  require  no  gardener's  hand  to  change  the  flowers 
at  different  seasons,  and  that  spring  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  spring 
are  most  suitable  to  the  associations  of  a  grave.  I  think  the  follow, 
ing  would  make  a  lovely  border,  and  contain  nothing  that,  if  planted 
at  moderate  distances,  would  become  weedy  or  run  into  others,  and 
would  continue  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  long  as  it  ia  likely  the 
planter's  eye  would  watch  them.  In  peat  and  silver  sand  (a  good  deal 
of  sand,  to  keep  it  sweet)  plant  Gaultheria  procumbens,  with  Lilium 
tenuifolium  dotted  among  it,  Trilliumi  grandiflorum,  Gentiana 
verna  (not  acaulis),  which  flowers  the  easiest,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  Iris 
reticulata.  In  loam,  not  too  heavy,  as  it  becomes  heavier  by  wet  and 
aour,  plant  Helleborus  maximus  (it  would  not  spread,  as  "E.F."  fears), 
St.  Bruno's  Lily  (the  largest  flowered  one),  Silene  alpeatris,  Leuoojnm 
vernum  and  asstivum.  Cyclamen  Coum  or  Atkinsi  and  europEeum, 
Anemone  stellata  and  hortenaia.  Crocus  Sieberi  and  Imperati. 
Triteleia,  Scilla  nutans, Gladiolus,  and  Violas  which  "E.F."  mentioned, 
spread  far  too  much,  and  would  overrun  one  another. — J.  R.  D., 
Stamford.  Hill. 


Iris  pumila  for  Spring  Gardening.— Where  this  style  of  gardening  ia 
carried  on,  this  beautiful  Iris  should  in  all  cases  be  used.  Few  plants  are  mora 
effective  ;  it  grows  regularly,  and,  if  planted  in  good  sandy  soil,  never  fails  to 
yield  an  abundance  of  sky-blue  blossoms.  We  saw  an  isolated  bed  of  it  lately 
in  the  gardens  at  Wimbledon  House  completely  carpeted  with  tiowers,  a  con. 
dition  in  which  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  and  in  which,  to  all  appearance, 
it  will  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  come.  The  plants  will  bear  transplanting 
yearly  if  need  be,  bub  they  are  best  left  undisturbed.— S. 
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Primroses  for  Waste  Places. — In  Mr.  Williams'  interesting  note 
on  this  sabject  I  saw  no  allusion  to  what  seemed  to  me  the  most 
important  thing  to  say  about  the  matter — the  need  to  naturalize  the 
many  beautiful  new  and  old  forms  of  the  Primrose,  now  obtainable 
in  gardens,  and  often  shown  in  a  feeble  condition  at  shows.  Many  of 
these  are  splendid  in  colour,  and  have  oonstitntions  quite  as  vigorous 
as  the  common  Primrose.  There  is  little  need  to  plant  what  is  so 
abundant  in  many  places  already,  bat  there  is  nothing  better  worth 
doing  in  the  way  of  wild  gardening  than  planting  in  copses,  banks, 
and  similar  places  some  of  the  lovely  varieties  to  which  I  allude. 
Even  some  of  the  vigorous  yellow  kinds  would  be  desirable. — A.  P. 

Paris  Szhibition. — M.  Truffaut,  the  well-known  nurseryman  at 
Versailles,  writes  to  us,  under  date  of  May  1,  as  follows: — "From 
my  own  observation,  having  passed  the  day  at  the  Exhibition,  I  feel 
sure,  although  many  houses  are  not  yet  ready,  there  will  be  a  good 
show  of  plants  for  the  first  international  exhibition  on  the  15th  inst. 
But  what  struck  me  the  most  was  the  conservatory  built  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  of  Paisley,  and  furnished  by  Mr.  Wills.  This  is  certainly,  at 
the  present  time,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
English  exhibits  in  this  department  do  the  greatest  honour  to  your 
country." 

Spring  Flowars  at  Tooting. — I  send  you  herewith  cuttings 
from  my  two  beds  of  Anemone  fulgens.  The  fogs  of  the  last  two 
days  have  not  improved  them,  but  a  more  glorious  sight  in  the  sun  is 
hardly  conceivable.  You  will  observe  there  are  two  varieties — the 
one  -with  nine  to  twelve  petals  I  call  fulgens,  and  the  one  with  twenty 
to  thirty  petals  I  call  fulgens  multipetala.  I  also  send  you  some 
flowers  of  Eomulea  Clusii,  a  Spanish  species,  now  blooming  profusely 
in  my  grounds  and  very  pretty,  the  flowers  being  large  and  rosy. 
lilac  in  colour  with  an  orangethroat.  I  send  you  leaves  of  Emperor 
and  Empress  Narcissus,  in  order  to  show  that  in  plantslwhich  have 
been  undisturbed  for  two  years  the  foliage  is  broader  than  in  those 
which  are  transplanted.  — P.  Bark. 

New  Mignonette. — Mr.  Gallop  sends  us  from  Brighton  speoi. 
mens  of  his  new  Mignonette,  which  is  very  distinct  in  appearance  and 
very  fragrant,  even  when  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  and  flowered  so 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  attention  devoted  to 
distinct  or  improved  varieties  of  such  plants  as  the  Mignonette. 

Conifers  at  Dropmore. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Titmuss, 
gardener  at  the  Old  Palace,  Croydon,  photographs  of  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  Conifers  at  Dropmore,  viz.,  the  Douglas  Fir  and  the 
Araucaria  imbricata.  The  first  is  stated  to  be  108  ft.  in  height.  Its 
seed  was  sown  by  Mr.  Frost,  who  is  still  gardener  at  Dropmore,  in 
December,  1827.  Of  the  Araucaria,  which  is  upwards  of  60  ft.  in 
height,  a  coloured  plate  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  The 
Garden  (see  p.  84).    It  was  planted  in  1830. 

Indian  Azaleas  at  Chelsea. — These  form  a  very  attractive 
feature  just  now  in  Messrs.  Veitchs'  nursery.  Large  houses  filled 
with  medium-sized  plants  in  full  flower  may  now  be  seen,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  noble  specimens  fit  for  show  purposes.  These  latter  are 
much  more  eSeotive  than  such  plants  usually  are  on  account  of  their 
being  allowed  to  grow  in  a  more  natural  manner  than  ordinarily,  so 
that  leaves  as  well  as  flowers  can  be  seen.  All  the  best  old  kinds,  as 
well  as  many  valuable  new  ones,  both  single  and  double,  are  here 
represented,  and  these  embrace  every  shade  of  colour  to  bo  found  in 
Azaleas. 

Plants  at  Newry. — I  send  yon  flowers  of  Piptanthus  nepalensis, 
Burybia  gummosa,  Hovea  Celsi,  Correa  cardinalis  in  flower  since 
October,  and  ChamEeoerasns  grandiflorus  roseus  from  the  open  ground  ; 
also  a  branch  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  stove  shrub,  which  he  says 
requires^the  same  treatment  as  Ixoras,viz.,  Toxicophlcea  spectabilis  also 
from  the  open  ground  where  it  has  passed  the  winter.  I  likewise 
send  a  cutting  of  the  same  from  a  large  plant  wintered  in  a  cool  house 
where  it  was  with  other  plants  frozen  quite  hard  once  or  twice.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  quite  different  from  what 
we  usually  see  it  in  a  warm  house,  being  a  rich  warm  brown  like  that 
of  a  Copper  Beech.  I  also  send  you  a  cut  specimen  of  Fuchsia  splen. 
dens,  a  number  of  plants  of  which  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  are  now 
coming  beautifully  into  flower. — T.  Smith. 

John  "Waterer's  Bagshot  Cherry. — I  send  for  your  inspection 
specimens  of  a  new  Cherry  which  I  sent  out  to  the  trade  a  year  or 
two  ago.  It  is  called  Cerasus  Watereri,  or  John  Waterer's  Bagshot 
Cherry  j  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  flowering  spring  trees  which  we 
possess.  The  quantity  of  it  which  we  have  as  yet  distributed  is  very 
limited,  and  therefore  it  is  but  very  little  known.  Blooming,  as  it 
is,  in  our  nursery  just  now,  it  is  really  a  magnificent  plant ;  it  makes 
a  fine  standard  tree,  and  I  believe  it  will  become  most  useful  as  a 


forcing  plant,  as  it  could  be  got  into  flower  so  early. — -John  Waterer, 
Bagshot.  [A  more  floriferous  or  beautiful  early-flowering  shrub  or 
small  tree  could  not  possibly  be  found  than  this  Cherry,  the  examples 
of  it  sent  to  us  being  literally  masses  of  blossom.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  individually  large  and  tinged  with  pink,  especially  in  the  bad 
state.  It  closely  resembles  the  St.  Julian  Cherry,  figured  in  The 
Garden  (see  p.  4SS,  Vol.  X.)  under  the  name  of  Carasua  Juliana 
floribus  roseis.] 

Large  Berberis  Dirwini. — I  saw,  the  other  day,  in  a  garden 
in  this  neighbourhood,  an  isolated,  unpruned,  nnmutilated,  sym. 
metrical  specimen  of  this  handsome  shrub  which  measured  63  ft.  in 
circumference  and  about  22  ft.  in  height.  It  rests  upon  green  turf, 
and  fairly  represents  what  this  Berberis  may  become  under  suitable 
conditions  if  left  to  itself. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

New  Dendrobium. — A  new  Dendrobe  is  now  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Veitchs'  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Its  flowers  are  golden-yellow,  the  throat 
being  a  little  deeper  than  elsewhere.  The  lip  ia  furnished  with  a  long 
fibry  fringe,  which  renders  the  flowers  quite  novel  in  character.  The 
plant  grows  freely,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  free  bloomer.  When 
plentiful  this  Dendrobe  will  find  its  way  into  every  collection  of 
Orchids.     It  is  named  D.  Brymerianum. 

"  The  Parks  aad  Gardens  of  Paris." — A  new  edition  of  this 
book,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Arnebia  echioides. — Dr.  Moore  sends  us  flowering  specimens 
of  this  bright  yellow  Borage-wort,  which  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  the  rarer  herbaceous  plants  at  Glasnevin.  The  dark  spots 
on  the  petals  give  a  very  bright  effect  when  the  flowers  first  expand  ; 
they  afterwards  gradually  disappear  as  the  flowers  get  older. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — Of  this  beautiful  Orchid  Mr,  William 
Ball  has  lately  imported  a  large  quantity,  some  of  which,  we  under, 
stand,  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  Stevens's.  Importations  of  Orchids 
are  at  all  times  welcome  even  should  their  worth  and  beauty  be 
unknown,  but  to  receive  an  abundance  of  kinds  known  to  be  both 
beautiful  and  valuable,  is  much  more  satisfactory.  What  are  called 
Indian  Crocuses  (Pleionee)  and  numerous  other  good  Orchids  are  also 
to  be  offered  at  the  same  sale. 

Single-flowered  Petunias  in  Spring. — For  conservatory 
decoration  these  easily-grown  plants  are  of  great  value,  for,  in 
addition  to  their  effectiveness,  they  supply  colours  possessed  by  few 
other  plants.  We  lately  saw  a  quantity  of  them  in  full  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Carters'  nursery  at  Sydenham.  The  seed,  sown  early  in  the 
year,  produced  plants  which  were  encouraged  to  make  growth,  and 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  they  were  in  6-in.  pots,  large  and  spreading, 
and  loaded  with  rich  and  variously  coloured  blossoms. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Colchester. — Our  Narcissi  have  been 
fine,  so  has  Tulipa  Greigi,  but  it  is  now  nearly  over.  Trillium 
grandiflorum,  recnrvatum,  and  erythrocarpum'are  grand';  so  is  Iris 
iberica.  We  expect  about  100  blooms  of  this  Iris.  Fritillaria 
recurva  is  just  opening;  also  Iris  pumila  and  its  varieties  gracilis, 
azurea,  and  lutescens.  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  ia  fully  out,  with  Dode' 
oatheon  elegans.  Orchis  mascula,  0.  foliosa,  and  0.  spectabilis. 
Corydalis  bracteata,  Habenaria  rotundifolia,  and  H.  dilatata.  Primula 
japonica  and  Darlingtonia  califoruioa  are  also  showing  flower, — A.  W. 

Double-flowered  Rhododendron. — I  send  you  a  double 
flower  of  Rhododendron  Dalhousi^  from  a  truss  of  bloom  in  which 
there  are  one  single  and  three  double  flowers.  Has  there  ever  been 
recorded  an  occurrence  so  singular  ? — A.  Hossack,  Ragleij  Oa/rdens, 
Alcester.  [The  bloom  sent  is  incomparably  the  handsomest  double 
Rhododendron  we  have  ever  seen.  It  reminds  one  of  a  doable  white 
Brugmansia  in  miniature.  ] 

Magnolias  at  Tooting. — Large  plants  of  these  make  a  fine 
display  just  now  in  Messrs.  Rollisson'a  nursery.  Their  bloom  buds 
were  little  injured  by  the  late  frosts,  and  they  are  now  one  sheet  of 
blossom.  The  principal  kind  is  M.  conspicua,  but  a  sort  named  M. 
Soulaugeana,  trained  on  a  wall,  is  the  most  effective.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  in  great  profusion  all  up  the  branches,  and,  being  very  large 
and  suffused  with  pink,  afford  valuable  blooms  for  use  in  a  out  state. 
The  wonder  ia  that  this  and  other  varieties  are  not  used  for  forcing 
more  extensively  than  at  present.  They  submit  to  forcing  equally 
well  as  a  Ghent  Azalea,  and  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  without 
difficulty  at  Christmas.  In  proof  of  this,  a  large  branch  furnished 
with  bloom.buds,  placed  in  a  tank  in  one  of  the  Fern  houses  in  the 
nursery  above  alluded  to  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas,  opened  its 
blosaoma  perfectly,  and  came  in  very  usefully  at  that  comparatively 
flowerlesa  aeason  of  the  year. 

John  Waterer's  Exhibition  of  Bhododendrons. — Thia 
ia  to  be  held  in  Cadogan  Square,  adjoining  Prince's  Cricket  Ground, 
during  the  present  year.  Ic  promises  to  be  a  remarkably  extensive 
and  fine  exhibition. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — To  the  Natural  Order  Erioaeeaa 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  best  hardy-flowering  ahruba,  and  at 
this  season  numerous  members  of  this  family  are  putting  on  their 
floral  adornments.  Thus  one  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the  fine 
plants  of  Arbntus  Andrachne  that  are  now  covered  with  large  bunches 
of  white,  cup. like  flowers,  broad  at  the  base  and  contracted  at  the 
opening ;  the  bright  evergreen  leaves,  and  the  remarkably  clean, 
looking,  smooth,  reddish  bark  give  to  this  plant  a  striking  character. 
Vaccinium  amarum  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  very  fully  covered  with 
its  blossoms,  which  are  similar  in  form  and  size  to  those  of  Arbutus  ; 
instead  of  being  white,  however,  they  are  tinged  with  red,  and  the 
pedicles  themselves  are  red.  Menziesia  empetrifolia  is  a  dwarf  and 
exceedingly  pretty  buah  from  North  America,  the  rosy. purple,  bell- 
shaped  flowera  are  borne  near  the  tops  of  the  short  branches,  which 
are  thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  much  resembling  (as  the  specific  name 
implies)  the  Crowberry  (Erapetrum  nigrum)  of  the  moors  and  rooks 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Amelanchier  canadensis 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  early. flowering  trees,  showing  up  well  in 
clumps  or  shrubberies  its  sprays  of  white  flowers,  the  red  calyx  lobes 
and  red  stalks  of  which  make  the  species  conspicuous  either  amongst 
deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs.  It  is  tho  Service  or  June  Barry  of 
the  Eastern  United  States,  and  is  found  mostly  by  the  banks  of 
mountain  streams.  Arrows  are  made  from  the  strong  wood,  and  the 
berries  are  eaten  either  cooked  or  in  a  fresh  state  when  ripe.  The 
Cherry  Crab  (Pyrus  baocata)  is  now  one  mass  of  snow-white 
blossoms;  it  is  a  very  handsome  small  tree,  and  is  well  worth  a 
place  in  any  shrubbery.  Its  beautiful  fruits  are  freely  produced  ;  the 
early  falling  away  of  the  calyx  lobes  and  the  very  glossy,  glabrous 
leaves  abundantly  distinguish  this  from  the  Sibariau  Crab  and  its 
varieties.  The  Chinese  Crab  (P.  speotabilis)  is  another  Asiatic 
species  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  the  most  handsome  of  the  section  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fine,  rosy-pink 
flowers.  The  slender  twigs  of  the  South  European  Prunus  (Cerasus), 
Mahalebvar.  chrysocarpa,  are  densely  clothed  with  corymbose/acemes 
of  fragrant  white  flowers  ;  the  habit  is  very  graceful,  and,  altogether, 
this  little  tree  is  a  very  desirable  one.  The  evergreen  Laburnum 
(Piptanthus  nepalensis)  is  a  fine  bush,  and  its  erect,  tartniaa 
racemes  of  large  yellow  flowers  are  very  striking  it,  however, 
requires  in  our  climate  a  somewhat  sheltered  position. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — The  Ranunculus  family  affords 
a  large  contingent  of  extremely  valuable  flowers  at  the  present  time. 
Ranunculus  aoonitifolius,  sometimes  called  Pair  Maids  of  France,  is  a 
handsome  plant,  about  2  ft.  high,  with  pure  white  flowers.  A  double 
variety  of  this,  in  gardens,  is  known  as  White  Bachelor's  Buttons.  R. 
millefoliatus  has  iinely-cut  leaves  and  large  golden-yellow  flowers  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  TroUius  europseus,  the  Globe-flower  of  the 
mountain  pastures  and  copses  of  Britain,  has  charming  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  whilst  T.  asiaticus  has  dark  orange.  The  South  European 
Anemone  palmata  has  golden-yellow.  Buttercup-like  flowers,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  species.  Waldsteinia  sibirica,  a  dwarf.  Rosaceous  perennial, 
with  Strawberry. like  leaves  and  short  panicles  of  bright  yellow  flowers, 
is  a  charming  species  for  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border,  llutoh. 
insia  alpina  and  Schivereokia  podolioa  are  pretty  little  white, 
flowered  Crucifers  of  similar  size  and  habit ;  both  do  well  on  rook, 
work  and  flower  freely.  Arenaria  balearica  is  a  minute  Sandwort 
from  the  Balearic  Islands;  it  clings  to  stones  almost  as  closely  as 
most  Mosses,  and  its  star-like,  pure  white  flowers  are  beautifully  set 
off  by  the  dense  carpet  of  small  dark  green  leaves.  Othonna  cheirifolia, 
a  remarkable  dwarf  Composite  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  has 
very  glaucous  leives  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  Polemonium  reptans 
is  a  pretty,  dwarf  North  American  perennial,  the  light  blue  flowers  of 
which  are  borne  on  short  panicles  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  of  tho 
genus.  Among  Narcissi  the  most  attractive  are  those  given  below. 
Two  forms  of  the  Hoop-petticoat  Narcissus,  bearing  the  respective 
varietal  names  of  conspicua  and  tenuifolia,  are  very  pleasing ;  the 
latter  is  about  half  the  size,  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  former  ;  both  are 
natives  of  South-west  Europe.  N.  aurantias  is  a  robust  variety  of 
the  South  European  N.  incomparabilis,  and  has  an  orange. coloured 
corona  and  sulphur-yellow  perianth.  N.  psendo. Narcissus  vac. 
bicolor  resembles  the  common  Daffodil  in  size,  &c.,  but  it  flowers  much 
later  than  the  type,  and  the  corona  is  bright  yellow,  whilst  the 
perianth  is  pale  sulphur.  Amongst  Irises  the  most  charming  of  the 
species  not  previously  noted  is  Iris  nndicanlis,  from  Silesia  and 
Bohemia;  it  is  a  very  handsome  rather  dwarf  species,  with  dark 
purple  flowers.  Uvnlaria  grandiflora  and  U.  sessilifolia  are  North 
American  perennials,  and  are  both  beautiful  and  interesting ;  the 
former  has  stems  about  18  in.  high  and  perfoliate,  light  green  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  spring  the  pendulous,  yellow  flowers,  IJ  in. 
to  2  in.  in  length  ;  the  latter  is  a  much  smaller  species  with  whitish 
flowers.  The  bruised  leaves  of  U.  grandiflora  are  in  America 
accounted  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.— t 
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THE  GREATER  HARDINESS  OF  PETALS  THAN 

PISTILS. 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  hitherto  received  little  or  no  attention  ; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  deceptive  features  of  this 
and  almost  all  our  fruit  failures.  Walking  round  th3  garden,  and 
looking  on  the  trees  that  were  fairly  protected,  the  inexperienced 
might  think  that  the  accounts  ot  the  fruit  failures  had  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  Peaches  and  Plums  look  bright  and  fair  as  before,  and 
Apricots,  having  so  far  aosoramodated  themselves  to  frequent  failures, 
have  expanded  their  second  or  reserve  forces  of  bloom  to  make  up 
for  the  almost  complete  wreck  of  the  first  and  main  crop.  But  all  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,  nor  all  fruit  that  looks  like  it.  These  floral 
appendages,  that  look  so  bright  and  gay,  are  but  flowers  on  the 
bier  of  Daath.  The  pistils,  stamens,  ovary  are  all  wrecked,  or  so 
crippled  that  fructification  is  impossible.  The  very  persistency  with 
which  the  more  ornamental  appendages  of  vitality  (the  petals)  cling 
to  the  trees  is  one  of  the  worst  possible  signs  of  the  hopelessness  of 
a  crop  of  fruit.  Were  the  blossoms  set,  or  likely  to  set,  the  petals 
would  quickly  fall  off  ;  but  they  cling  on  to  the  last,  as  if  loth  to  give  up 
all  for  lost.  Even  not  a  fewof  tho  second  bloom  of  Apricots  seem  imper- 
fect, and  many  of  the  buds  seem  to  have  been  loosened  from  the  trees 
by  the  frost  before  opening,  so  that  the  merest  touch  or  the  gentlest 
breeze  causes  them  to  fall ;  still,  no  doubt,  a  few  of  these  may  set. 
Of  course  I  am  writing  of  trees  properly  protected.  Those  left  to 
themselves  seem  to  have  no  chance  whatever.  Apples  seem  to  stand 
still  since  the  frosts ;  still,  as  they  are  abnormally  late,  it  is  hoped 
they  are  safe  ;  there  will  be  a  fine  bloom.  Early  Plums  are  wrecked, 
but  the  later  ones  seem  safe,  and  are  expanding  rapidly  now,  so  that 
the  trees  are  white  as  a  sheet.  Cherries  are  also  a  glorious  show,  and 
look  safe  and  sound.  Late  Pears  also  look  more  hopeful ;  most  of 
the  early  ones  are  wrecked.  Gooseberries  have  passed  through  pretty 
well,  doubtless  owing  to  the  snow,  which  laid  thickly  on  the  bushes. 
Carrants  are  also  unusually  late,  and  seem  all  right.  Strawberries 
also  look  promising,  so  that,  should  the  remainder  of  April  and  May 
up  to  the  20th  prove  genial,  perhaps  a  half  crop  of  out-of-door  fruit 
may  yet  prove  one  of  the  welcome  blessings  of  the  season.  But  a 
month  of  danger  is  yet  before  us,  and  almost  everything  depends  on 
what  weather  that  month  may  bring.  The  groTVth  of  everything  in 
the  open  air  has  been  remarkably  alow  up  to  the  present  time,  and  in 
that  fact  there  is  much  hope  that  the  great  Euglish  fruit  crop  for  all 
classes  in  Eagland — that  of  the  Apple^may  escape  being  wrecked  ; 
and,  if  so,  there  is  every  symptom  of  its  proving  plentiful. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


Fruit  Prospects. — Notwithstanding  the  prognostications  of  the 
prophets,  I  think  we  are  likely  to  have  average  crops  of  most  fruits 
this  year  where  the  blossoms  have  escaped  the  late  frosts, and  provided 
they  escape  after  this  date,  April  27,  which  we  may  hope.  Some 
kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  are  full  of  bloom,  and  others  are  quite 
barren  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  Pears.  The  most  floriferous 
Pears  are  Doyenne  d'Bte,  Napoleon,  Broome  Park,  Williams'  Ban 
Chretien,  Althorpe,  Craasane,  Bsarre  d'Amanlis  (a  good  Pear  in  our 
high  latitude),  Chaumontel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Easter  Beurre. 
Such  as  the  Porelle,  Marie  Louise,  Bargamotte,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
and  Knight's  Monarch  are  quite  barren.  The  most  promising  Apples 
are  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Braddick's  Nonpariel,  Irish  Peach, 
Golden  Pippin,  Boston  Rnsset,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Cookie  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  Lord  Saf. 
field,  and  the  Codlins  ;  the  latter  two  are  sorts  which  rarely  fail. 
Cherries  areas  full  of  flower  as  ever  I  saw  them  ;  but  are  too  early 
in  bloom  for  this  district  unless  the  weather  turns  out  exceptionally 
favourable.  Plums  are  middling;  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and 
Currants  look  fairly  well. — J.  S-  W. 

Tan  Cure  for  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.— I  have  no  expe. 
rienoe  as  regards  the  Elder  bash  cure  for  this  caterpillar  (see  p.  356), 
but  -i  in.  of  tanner's  bark  spread  around  the  stems  and  over  the  roots 
in  the  autumn  I  have  found  Ito  be  a  complete  cure.  It  either  kills 
the  larva  or  keeps  it  from  getting  out;  and  either  way  the  result  is 
a  cure,  the  simplest  and  best  I  have  found.  I  have  little  faith  in 
frightening  or  charming  such  pests  away  by  any  sort  of  counter, 
charm  ;'bat  if  Elder  boughs  will  drive  or  keep  away  flies  from  horses' 
ears,  why  should  not  permanent  plants  among  Gooseberries  have  a 
similar  result  as  regards  caterpillars  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Only  I  can 
say  thia,  that  Tomatoea  do  not  drive  away  wasps  from  luscious  fruits, 
as  many  have  aflirmed  ;  and  I  have  never  found  the  wasps  even  stop 
to  notice  the  Love  Apples  when  any  ripe  Peaches  or  Peara  were  in 
the  way.  Hence,  I  am  also  sceptical  about  the  Elder  plants. — 
D.  T.  Fish. 
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BERRY  HILL,  TAPLOW. 
We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  this  place  as  interesting 
from  a  landscape-gardening  point  of  view,  and  now  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  a  view  in  and  plan  of  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  grounds.  The  charm  of  the  place  is  owing  to  its  pos- 
sessing considerable  variety  of  vegetation,  often  disposed  in  an 
artistic  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  having  abundance  of 
breadth  and  turf  about  the  house.  The  elements  of  the  land- 
scape picture  are  simple,  there  being  no  natural  features 
to  help  the  designer  beyond  a  little  gentle  undulation  of 
the  ground.  Such  charms  as  it  possesses  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  having  a  few  acres  of  ground.  The  water  is  artificial, 
but  has  in  outline  or  in  the  grading  of  its  banks  nothing  in 
common  with  the  unpleasant  ponds  which  are  too  often  the 
result  of  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  house  is  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  the  views  across  the  lawn,  both  to  and  from  the 
house,  are  often  pretty.  As  may  be  noticed,  the  terminations 
of  the  water  are  well  concealed  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
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RHODODENDRONS  ON  CHALK. 
I  OBSBKVE  some  inqniriea  onthig  matter  by  "  A.  C."  (see  p.  276),  and 
also  note  the  advice  "  not  to  attempt  to  cultivate  tliem  at  all  on  the 
chalk."  This  is  rather  too  sweeping,  as  everything  almost  tarns 
on  the  character  and  depth  of  the  soil  over  the  challj.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gardens  here  are  on  the  chalk,  which  varies  in  depth  from 
1  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  the  surface.  Yet  Rhododendrons  thrive  well  in  the 
natural  loam  that  overlies  the  chalk  and,  better  still,  in  woods  where 
the  dihris  of  fallen  leaves  forms  a  pabulum  in  which  their  roots  delight. 
"  A.  C.'s"  proposed  plan,  however,  of  digging  pits  In  the  chalk  and 
filling  them  with  peat  in  which  to  plant  Rhododendrons  is  not  a  good 
one.  A  better  course  is  to  form  good  masses  of  soil  over  the  chalk 
of  considerable  size  and  depth,  and  to  plant  these  raised  beds  with 
Rhododendrons.  The  larger  the  masses  the  more  telling  in  a  park  ; 
and  if  the  soil  could  be  laid  between  2  ft.  and  3  ft.  deep,  the  plants 
would  thrive  all  the  better.    The  sides  of  the  newly-raised  beds  might 
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tive  feature  of  the  plan  (see  p.  413)  is  the  absence  of  needless 
walks.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  charming  contrast  to  the  French 
gardens  made  hideous  by  curvilinear  walks  interlaced  through- 
out their  whole  surface,  and  of  which  wo  have  given  several 
specimens  in  The  Gakden.  Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  one 
outer  walk  leads  to  all  the'  important  features  of  the  place,  and 
the  lawn  is  consequently  unbroken.  How  many  gardens  that 
might  be  beautiful  are  spoiled  by  needless  walks  !  It  must  be 
a  very  large  garden,  arranged  in  this  or  any  similar  manner, 
which  requires  more  than  one  walk.  The  place  is  charmingly 
planted,  although  no  additions  have  been  made  to  its  collec- 
tions since  its  owner,  Mr.  John  Noble,  removed  to  Park  Place 
a  few  years  ago.  The  garden  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock, 
and  owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  interest  to  the  good  taste  of 
its  owner  in  matters  of  planting  and  garden  design.  Mr.  Noble 
has  since  formed  another  beautiful  garden  at  Park  Place, 
Henley-on-Thames,  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  publish  some 
views.  The  names,  being  engraved  in  the  plan,  make  it  self- 
explaining. 


be  furnished  with  Ivy,  Periwinkle,  Cotoneaster,  or,  better  than 
all,  the  variegated  Japanese  Hone j' suckle,  or  Berberis  Darwini 
pegged  down.  The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  flat  or  even  slightly 
hollow  in  the  middle,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry  and  clay  ia  come-at-able, 
the  sides  might  be  puddled  round  with  clay,  and  also  the  bottom  in 
extremely  dry  places  ;  but  neither  will  he  needful  in  a  general  way. 
The  form  of  the  bed  will  retain  the  moisture  that  falls  upon  it,  while 
its  elevation  above  the  surrounding  surface  will  protect  it  from  the 
opposite  extreme  of  stagnant  water  at  the  roots.  It  is  the  want  and 
the  excess  of  water  far  more  than  anything  in  the  soil  or  subsoil  that 
prevents  the  growth  of  Rhododendrons  on  the  chalk.  Another  point 
of  much  moment  as  regards  the  culture  of  Rhododendrons  is  shade. 
This  is  easily  provided  by  planting  in  clumps  of  trees  already  esta. 
blished,  or  by  planting  some  Oak,  Sycamore,  or  other  trees  a  season 
or  two  before  the  Rhododendrons  are  planted.  Oaks  seem  to  agree 
with  Rhododendrons  better  than  any  other  trees,  and  if  tolerably  tall 
trees  be  planted  in  the  prepared  beds,  they  will  afford  a  useful  shade 
at  once.  One  great  beneflt  derived  from  mass  planting,  as  here  pro. 
posed,  is,  that  the  plants  shade  each  other  from  the  flrat.  Rhododen- 
drons naturally  cling  together  in  masses,  and  those  who  plant  thinly 
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in  the  open  ground,  even  in  the  best  soils,  generally  have  to  submit 
to  a  alow  growth  for  some  years  in  consequence ;  but  in  nnfavour. 
able  soila  and  in  ungenial  places  the  penalty  paid  for  the  thin  dis. 
tribntion  of  plants  is  the  death  of  many  and  a  severe  check  to  all.  The 
Rhododendron  is  a  surface.rooting,  shade-loving  plant ;  and  it  follows 
that,  set  out  thinly  on  or  off  the  chalk,  it  suffers  severely  from  the  sun 
on  its  stems  and  roots ;  hence,  the  worse  and  more  exposed  the  position, 
the  thicker  Rhododendrons  should  be  planted.  This  lesson  was  well 
learned  many  years  since.  An  avenue  on  either  side  of  a  green 
walk  and  also  a  mass  of  Rhododendrons  were  planted  simultaneously. 
Naturally,  the  finest  plants  were  selected  for  the  avenue  or  line ;  but 
the  effect  of  isolation  was  so  marked  that  the  massed  plants  took  the 
lead  at  once,  and  the  open  lines  never  got  within  any  fair  distance 
of  them  afterwards.  Neither  is  there  any  waste  of  money  or  plants 
in  this  thick  planting,  as  few  shrubs  transplant  with  more  ease 
than  Rhododendrons,  and  before  any  great  overcrowding  takes  place, 
it  is  easy  to  thin  with  such  discretion  that  neither  the  plants  taken 
nor  those  left  shall  greatly  feel  it.  In  unfavourable  localities  I 
should,  however,  prefer  thinning  with  the  knife  rather  than  the 
spade ;  and  no  plants  do  better  in  thick  masses  than  Rhododendrons. 
In  fact,  once  they  reach  this  state,  they  seem  almost  independent 
of  soil;  and  if  they  have  trees  overhead,  or  a  few  leaves  scattered 
amongst  them  every  winter,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  on  almost 
any  soil,  however  bad  or  barren.  Water,  however,  they  must  have. 
Far  more  Rhododendrons  are  killed  by  drought  than  starved  through 
unsuitable  soils.  During  dry  summers,  on  thin  barren  soils,  the 
plants  should  be  drenched  with  water,  especially  in  East  Anglia  and 
other  dry  districts ;  for,  in  general  terms,  it  may  almost  be  affirmed 
that  as  is  the  rainfall  bo  is  the  size  and  luxuriance  of  these  grand 
plants,  and  nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  literal  forests  of 
Rhododendrons  to  be  met  with  in  Inverness-shire  and  other  parts  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  Rhododendrons  in  the  north 
are  more  like  our  grandest  specimens  of  Portugal  and  English  Laurels 
than  the  usual  run  of  Rhododendrons  ono  meets  with  in  the  south. 
Therefore,  if  cultivators  could  irrigate  their  Rhododendrons  a  few 
times  during  hot  dry  summers,  or,  as  the  farmer  expressed  it  about 
his  Mangles,  "  turn  a  river  over  them,"  they  would  doubtless  thrive 
in  hundreds  of  localities  where  they  now  refuse  to  grow.  Soil  ia  of 
less  moment  than  shade  and  moisture.  Every  one  knows  these  plants 
thrive  in  peat ;  it  is  less  generally  known  that  they  flower  even  better 
and  thrive  almost  as  well  in  good  loam  than  in  peat.  They  will  live 
in  clay  and  in  soila  little  else  or  better  than  sand,  especially  if  the 
latter  be  dressed  with  cow  manure  in  a  decomposed  state.  Perhaps 
the  best  soil  of  all  is  that  composed  of  equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf.mould,  pretty  freely  intermixed  with  pure  silver  sand.  Red  pit 
sands  are  generally  objectionable,  as  the  iron  found  in  some  of 
them  ia  as  bad  or  worse  than  chalk  for  Rhododendrons.       D.  T.  F. 


Shrubs  for  Mixing  with.  Fuchsias. — I  quite  agree  with 
"  Kensington  "  (see  p.  359)  that  Deut/.ia  glabra  is  an  excellent  bed 
or  border  plant  far  too  scarce  in  cottage  and  other  gardens.  We  have 
some  grand  plants  of  it  here  among  Rhododendrons,  and  ita  noble 
drooping  masses  of  white,  towering  far  above  their  bright  colours,  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  double  Deutzia  is  equally  beautiful, 
but  less  white.  It,  however,  flowers  later,  and  continues  much  longer 
in  flower,  and  it  is  ono  of  the  best  shrubs  that  has  been  introduced 
in  modern  times.  Being,  however,  a  Deutzia,  it  has  been  forced  to 
death  in  not  a  few  gardens,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  not  adapted, 
and  far  inferior  to  gracilis,  which  is  inimitable  for  that  purpose.  The 
latter  also  does  well  out-of-doors  in  warm  localities,  and  ia  extremely 
beautiful  where  it  thrivea  in  the  open  ground.  The  Deutziaa,  how- 
ever, flower  earlier  than  the  Fuohaias,  and  so  far  could  hardly  add 
to  their  beauty,  though  the  foliage  is  good  and  the  habit  graceful. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  Spirteas— such  as  S.  arirefolia — would  be  a  better 
match  for  Fuchsias.  Still,  Fuchsias  need  no  support,  as  of  them  it 
may  truthfully  be  said  none  but  themselves  can  be  their  equals,  and 
amongst  them  there  is  a  marvellously  rich  variety  of  form  and  colour. 
But  masses  of  Deutzias,  Syringas,  Almonds,  Lilacs,  Spirteas,  Rhode, 
dendrona.  Azaleas,  and  other  shrubs  of  moderate  size,  and  well 
posted  here  and  there  on  the  Grass,  have  a  magnificent  effect.  I  also 
quite  agree  with  "  Kensington  "  about  the  Catalpa,  which  is  a  fine 
tree  where  it  thrives  and  can  find  room.  To  do  it  justice,  however, 
it  needs  much  space.  Among  other  beautiful,  moderate-sized,  choice 
neglected  trees  may  be  named  the  Magnolia  conapiona,  which  is  in 
full  flower  early  in  April,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sweet  of 
the  Magnolias,  only  second  in  size  and  fragrance  to  M.  grandiflora. 
Such  trees  as  these,  the  Ailantus  glandulosa  and  several  Acacias,  form 
a  most  welcome  addition,  and  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  Thorns, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  and  Laurels  that  so  often  form  the  entire  furni. 
tnre  of  small  gardens. — D.  T.  Fish. 


THE    PRIVETS. 

By  GEO.  GOEIDON,  A.L.S. 

These  grow  freely  in  any  kind  oF  soil ;  they  bear  clipping  well 
and  form  good  hedges,  for  which  the  best  are  the  Italian 
Privet  and  the  oval-leaved  one  from  Japan,  especially  the  last, 
which  grows  twice  as  fast  as  the  Italian  Privet,  and  is  more 
robust.  It  is  also  sub-evergreen,  or  in  mild  seasons  quite 
evergreen.  It  commences  to  grow  very  early  in  spring,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  is  fast  superseding  all  others  for 
forming  hedges.  When  planted  singly,  as  bushes,  Privets  also 
form  very  ornamental  objects,  as  they  flower  most  profusely. 
The  Indian  Privets  (Ligustrum.  robustum  (spicatum),  pubes- 
cens,  bracteolatum,  vestitum,nepalense  (Wallachi)  lanceolatum, 
longifolium,  and  virgatum)  are  all  tender,  and  are  seldom  met 
with,  except  in  botanic  gardens,  where  they  are  treated  as 
greenhouse  shrubs.  They  are  of  little  use  as  decorative 
plants. 

Common  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare). — This  ia  so  well  known, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  it ; 
the  most  distinct  of  which  are  the  yellow-berried,  the  variegated, 
leaved,  and  the  Italian  or  evergreen  one,  which  retains  a  portion  of 
its  leaves  all  winter. 

Oval-leaved  Japan  Privet  (L.  ovalifolium). — This  forms  a 
robust,  upright  shrub,  G  ft.  or  8  ft.  high,  and  retains  a  portion  of  ita 
leaves  all  winter.  The  latter  are  tolerably  large,  oval,  somewhat 
pointed,  quite  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  shining  green  on  the  upper 
surface ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  rather  close  panicles,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  July  and  August.  Of  this  there  is  a  fine,  erect.growing, 
golden  variegated  variety,  which  in  gardens  bears  the  absurd  name 
of  L.  californicum.  This  kind,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  common  as  a 
hedge  plant  about  London. 

Chinese  Privet  (L.  sinenae). — This  forms  a  tall,  deciduous 
shrub,  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  with  an  ample,  spreading  head.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  oval-leaved  kind,  are 
oblong. lanceolate,  somewhat  pointed,  and  tomentose  ;  the  flowers  are 
borne  in  rather  large,  loose,  terminal,  villous  panicles,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  in  August.  Of  this  the  L.  Stauntoni  is  a 
variety,  and  it  bears  the  names  of  chinense,  ibota,  and  ibota  villoanm 
in  gardens.  There  is  a  fine  variegated  variety  of  it,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  edged  with  gold. 

Japan  Privet  (L.  japonioum). — This  is  a  low-spreading,  ever, 
green  shrub,  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  with  broad,  oblong.ovate,  some, 
what  pointed  leaves,  grooved  along  the  middle  on  the  upper  surface, 
quite  smooth,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  green  above;  the  flowers  are 
in  rather  largish,  compound  racemes,  with  the  pedicles  spreading.  It 
is  the  dwarfest  of  all  the  species,  and  forms  a  very  neat  shrub,  which 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  Ita  synonyma  are  L.  latifolium  and  L. 
Sieboldi.  There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which  has 
tricolonred  leaves, 

Leathery-leaved  Privet  (L.  ooriaceum). — This  is  a  distinct 
Japanese  kind,  with  thick,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves,  and  quite  a 
dense  habit  of  growth.  It  is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
L.  glabrura. 

Shining- leaved  Privet  or  Wax  Tree  (L.  Inoidnm). — This  is 
an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  and  forms  an  erect,  twiggy,  sub. 
evergreen  shrub,  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  height.  Its  leaves  are  rather 
large,  broad,  and  of  a  deep  glossy  green ;  they  are  ovate-oblong, 
pointed,  smooth  in  the  adult  state,  and  shining.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  large,  spreading,  thyrsoid  panicles  and  terminal.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  flowers  in  September  and  October.  Of  this  there  ia  two 
varieties,  one  with  much  larger  bunches  of  flowers  (L.  floribundnm) 
than  the  type,  and  the  other  with  variegated  leaves. 


JUGLANS  LONGIROSTUIS. 
This  variety  of  Juglans  about  to  be  described  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  genus,  more  especially  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  show, 
better  than  any  amount  of  argument,  how  far  types  may  ex- 
tend, or  rather  that  their  extent  is  illimitable.  In  an  article, 
condensed  from  a  paper  by  M.  B.  A.  Oarriere  in  the  "  Eevue 
Horticole,"  on  the  Walnut  and  its  varieties,  which  appeared  in 
The  Garden,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  361,  it  was  shown  that  the  Ameri- 
can and  Asiatic  types  nigra  and  regia  are  closely  connected  by 
a  long  series  of  intermediate  species.  Nothing,  says  M.  Oar- 
riere, in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Kevne  Horticole,"  confirms 
this  view  of  the  question  better  than  the  fact  of  the  sowing 
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which  has  produced  the  Juglans  longirostris,  having  been 
made  with  the  seed  of  the  common  Walnut,  none  of  the  other 
seedlings  being  exactly  like  the  parent  tree.  They  all  differed 
in  form  and  general  appearance  by  the  size,  shape,  and  nature 
of  the  fruit,  by  dimensions  and  form  of  the  leaves,  and  even  by 
the  absence  of  the  well-known  characteristic  odour  peculiar  to 
the  Walnut  trees  of  all  countries,  such  as  regia,  nigra,  cinerea, 
&o.  It  may  be  noticed  that  these  species,  which  have  long  been 
thought  to  be  geographically  distinct,  are  now  found  to  be 
closely  connected.  For  instance,  in  the  far  east  of  Asia  and 
Manchouria,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  there  exist  certain  forms 
which  nearly  approach  Juglans  nigra  and  cinerea,  of  which  they 
are  the  analogous  forms,and  which  seem  to  unite  these  types  to  J. 
regia,  which  itself  appears  under  a  great  number  of  different 
forms.  Amongst  these  there  are  several  varieties  that  bear  fruit, 
the  shells  of  which  will  not  divide;  we  must,in  fact,breakthe  shell 


Juglans  longiiOBtrig  (one-fiftieth  the  natural  size). 

in  order  to  get  at  the  kernel,  which  is  so  shut  in  by  the  ligneous 
walls  of  the  mesocarp,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  it  at  all. 
The  most  striking  example  of  all  these  modifications  of  the 
original  type  Juglans  regia  is  the  Juglans  longirostris.  The 
tree  has  thin  branches  which  grow  nearly  upright,  forming  a 
tali  narrow  pyramid.  The  bark  of  the  branches  is  gla- 
brous, of  a  shining  black  colour,  that  of  the  young  shoots 
being  equally  glabrous,  but  of  a  dead  green  tint  speckled  with 
greyish- white.  The  buds  are  of  a  rusty  greyish-red.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  and  in  some  cases  grow  to  the  length  of 
more  than  16  in.  The  fruit  stalk  is  covered  with  extremely 
short  hairs  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  a  short 
stalk,  narrow  at  the  base,  but  widening  towards  the  middle, 
beyond  which  it  decreases  in  size,  again  finishing  in  a  long  point 
or  beak  (longirostris).  The  surface  is  slightly  sinuous  and 
covered  with  short  down ;  the  shell  is  woody,  and  the  surface  is 
more  or  less  gibbous  and  rugose.  The  form  just  described  is 
not  the  only  remarkable  variety  found  amongst  this  crop  of 
seedlings.    Three  out  of  these  are  specially  interesting,  form- 


ing, as  they  do,  -additional  connecting  links  between  the  two 
great  groups  of  Walnut  trees.  M.  Carriere  promises  to  give 
an  account  of  these  interesting  varieties.  In  the  meantime  he 
informs  us  that  one  of  these  so  closely  resembles  the  Hickory 
or  Pecan-nut  tree  of  Louisiana  (Carya  olivaaformis),  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  it.  C.  W.  Quin. 


THE  AMEEIOAN  CORK,  OR  WESTERN  ROOK  ELM. 

(tjlmus  kacemosa.) 
This  tree  is  found  gi-owing  with  the  common  American  Elm,  and  iu 
situations  similar  to  those  selected  by  that  tree,  from  the  south, 
western  county  of  Vermont  westward  to  Illinois,  and  from  the  Ohio 
northward  into  Canada.  It  is  common  in  New  York,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk  and  its  tributaries,  in  Yates  County,  near  Penn  Yan, 
and  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Ohio  and  Illinois ;  but  it  is  in  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  province  of  On. 
tario  that  the  Rook  Elm  is  most  frequently  met  with.  This  species 
will  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers,  which, 
unlike  those  of  other  Elms,  are  borne  in  racemes  1  in.  to  2  in.  long, 
and  composed  of  several  clusters  of  two  to  four  flowers  together.  It 
may  be  distinguished  also  from  the  common  American  Elm,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  thick  corky  ridges  which  extend  along 
the  young  branches.  The  wood,  too,  will  be  found  to  be  very  dis. 
similar  from  that  of  the  American  Elm.  Its  specific  gravity  is  "832, 
while  that  of  American  Elm  is  but  '649,  or  22  per  cent,  lighter.  It 
is  almost  as  heavy  as  the  best  Eastern  Hickory,  4  per  cent,  heavier 
than  the  best  San  Domingo  Mahogany,  and  26  per  cent,  heavier  than 
seoond.growth  Eastern  White  Oak.  The  wood  is  fine  grained,  com. 
pact,  and  shows  but  little  of  that  inclination  to  splinter  which  renders 
the  wood  of  the  American  Elm  unfit  for  many  purposes  of  construe, 
tion.  The  heart-wood,  which  is  buif  in  colour  with  reddish  tints,  is 
susceptible  of  high  polish,  and  is  warm  and  agreeable  iu  tone.  Arohi. 
tects  and  cabinet-makers,  to  whom  specimens  have  been  submitted, 
speak  of  it  with  unqualified  praise  for  furniture-making  and  interior 
decoration,  for  which  purposes  its  hardness,  strength,  and  beauty 
seem  to  particularly  adapt  it.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  unknown  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  but  considerable  quantities  of  what  is  called 
Canada  Rock  Elm  are  annually  exported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Canada  ;  but,  judging  from  the  descriptions  of  it,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  is  nothing  but  American  Elm,  or  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  as  lumbermen  do  not  well  distinguish  this  species,  calling  all 
Elm  grown  on  high  and  dry  land  Rock  Elm,  and  all  that  is  produced 
along  the  river  banks  and  in  damp  situations  Bastard  Elm. 

Although  still  unknown  in  the  East,  the  wood  of  TJlmus  racemosa  is 
highly  valued  in  those  portions  of  the  Western  States,  where  it  is 
abundant  enough  to  form  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  very  largely 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  agricultural  implements,  such 
as  ploughs,  mowing  and  threshing  machines,  and  similar  articles,  in 
the  construction  of  which  the  best  White  Oak  is  used  in  the  East.  In 
spite  of  its  weight  and  strength,  this  wood  is  very  flexible,  and,  when 
properly  seasoned,  retains  any  shape  into  which  it  has  been  bent,  a 
quality  which  finds  for  it  important  employment.  In  some  parts  of. 
Michigan,  Rook  Elm  is  largely  used  for  the  frame-work  of  chairs,  and 
for  the  hubs  of  wheels  and  the  heavy  beams  of  stump  pullers  it  has 
no  equal.  It  is  used  for  the  slats  of  stock-cars,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  large  quantities  are  annually  consumed  by  the  railroads. 
Indeed,  the  wood  o£  this  tree  is  generally  employed  wherever  it  can 
be  procured,  and  where  a  material  combining  at  once  strength,  tough, 
ness,  and  solidity  is  required.  Should  it  reach  the  Eastern  markets, 
the  qualities  which  have  caused  it  to  be  eagerly  employed  wherever 
it  is  known  will  find  for  Rock  Elm  a  ready  sale  here ;  while,  unless 
the  opinion  of  those  experts  to  whom  specimens  have  been  submitted 
is  a  mistaken  one,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  of  American  woods  for  the  architect  and  cabinet, 
maker. 

Taking  the  standard  of  weight  as  the  best  test  of  the  heat-giving 
quality  of  any  wood,  and  of  the  length  of  time  it  will  continue  to 
burn.  Rock  Elm  is  barely  surpassed  as  fuel  by  Hickory  itself.  The  spe. 
cific  gravity  of  Eastern  second-growth  Hickory  is  -SSS,  that  of  Rock 
Elm  •832,  and  that  of  second-growth  Eastern  White  Oak  -662 ;  so  that, 
applying  the  test  of  weight.  Rock  Elm  as  fuel  is  worth  only  1  per 
cent,  less  than  Hickory,  while  it  is  worth  26  per  cent,  more  than 
White  Oak,  the  best  fuel  which  now  ever  reaches  this  market  in  any 
quantity.  Actual  experiments  show  that  this  wood  burns  slowly, 
with  a  bright,  steady  flame,  and  without  snapping;  ash  equal  to 
sixty-seven  hundredths  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  dry  wood  consumed  is 
left  after  burning.  As  is  to  be  expected  of  a  tree  yielding  such 
heavy,  close-grained  wood,  the  Rock  Elm  grows  very  slowly.  Speci- 
mens before  me,  cut  from  trees  grown  in  Michigan,  show  that  the 
annual  layers  of  wood  vary  in  width  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
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of  an  inch,  and  that  the  tendency  of  this  tree  ia  to  grow  more  rapidly 
with  increasing  age.  One  stem,  only  5  in.  in  diameter,  shows  sixty, 
seven  annual  layers,  but  this  specimen  doubtless  grew  in  unfavonrable 
soil,  as  a  tree  of  the  American  Elm  growing  with  it  gained  but  6  in. 
in  sixty.five  years.  Never  a  common  tree,  the  Rock  Elm  is  fast  dis- 
appearing  from  even  those  parts  of  the  country  where  formerly  it 
was  the  most  abundant,  and  steps  should  at  once  be  taken  to  propa- 
gate and  plant  what  must  be  considered,  in  spite  of  its  slow  growth, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  timber  trees.  I  cannot  learn 
that  the  Rock  Elm  has  ever  been  cultivated,  except  in  the  new 
arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  where  seedlings,  three  or  four 
years  old,  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  growing  about  half  as  fast 
as  American  Elms  of  an  equal  age. 

The  methods  employed  to  propagate  and  cultivate  the  American 
Elm  will  be  found  equally  successful  with  the  Rock  Elm,  which  will, 
I  am  confident,  find  itself  at  home  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  any  situation  where  the  American  Elm  will  thrive.  The  cul. 
tivation  of  the  Bock  Elm  cannot,  however,  be  recommended  in  those 
portions  of  the  country  infested  with  the  canker-worm,  which  will 
donbtless  attack  indiscriminately  the  foliage  of  all  the  North 
American  Elms.      Sargent's  "  Notes  on  Trees  and  Tree  Planting." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHEUBS. 


Outdoor  Camellias. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  concerning  these 
(see  p.  100),  allow  me  to  state  that  the  best  aspect  for  Camellias  is  a 
south  or  south-west  one,  sheltered  by  a  bank  or  wall.  They  flourish 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  and  one  part  good 
turfy  loam,  with  an  addition  of  sharp  sand.  Planting  from  pots  may 
take  place  at  any  period,  but  about  July  is  the  best  time,  as  the  wood 
ia  then  well  ripened.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Halfida,  Chandler!, 
Florida,  imbricata,  elegans,  Alberti,  Double  White,  Donkelaari, 
Countess  of  Orkney,  Mathotiana,  and  Lady  Hume's  Blush  are  the 
best  for  outdoor  culture,  but  in  severe  weather  the  flowers  will  be 
often  damaged,  unless  temporarily  sheltered. — W.,  Exeter. 

Almost  any  strong  growing  kind  of  Camellia  should  do  well 

in  the  open  air  in  Surrey  if  the  situation  be  moderately  sheltered 
from  strong  winds,  and  especially  from  the  north.  In  planting  out 
as  an  experiment  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  select  new  or  expensive 
kinds,  and  specially  not  plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  heat  or 
forcing.  It  would  be  well  to  have  good,  well. hardened  plants,  some 
three  or  four  years  worked,  as  these  when  once  established  would 
make  the  most  robust  growth.  It  has  been  too  often  the  rule  to  turn 
out  into  the  open  ground  old  half.starved  plants  that  are  relegated 
to  outside  treatment  from  want  of  house  room.  If  from  such  plants 
some  disappointment  should  result,  the  Camellia  should  not  be 
blamed.  Such  kinds  as  the  Old  Double  White,  Double  Striped, 
Mathotiana,  Lady  Hume's  Blush,  &c.,  thrive  satisfactorily  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  where  both 
Rhododendrons  and  Pinuses  grow  luxuriantly.  Trench  the  soil  deeply, 
let  it  be  moderately  manured,  sweet,  well  drained,  and  of  a  sandy 
texture,  and  Camellias  will  donbtless  do  well.  The  Camellia  is  a, very 
hardy  shrub,  as  in  the  open  air  it  does  not  begin  to  make  its  new 
growth  until  the  most  dangerous  frosts  are  over.  The  plants  may 
require  a  year  or  two  before  they  make  a  good  start,  but  when  once 
established  their  future  prosperity  may  be  regarded  as  assured, — 
A.  D. 

Fagns  antarctica  and  Fagus  hetuloides.— In  Mr.  Fraser's  article  on 
BeecliGs  (see  p.  391),  he  states  that  these  two  names  are  synonyms  of  one 
species.  Possibly  fehe  same  species  may  in  gardens  bear  sometimes  the  one 
and  the  other,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  belong  to  very  distinct  species,  both 
inhabitirg  the  extreme  south  of  South  America.  F.  antarctica  is  a  deciduous 
tree,  and  grows  at  a  greater  elevation  than  F.  betuloides,  which  has  thick, 
glossy,  evergreen  leaves.  Both  species  were  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  are  as  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  as  the 
Evergreen  and  Turkey  Oaks. — W.  B.  Hemslbt. 

Holly  Berries  and  Hard  Wintera.— The  popular  notion  that  an  abtmd- 
ance  of  Holly  berries  denotes  a  severe  winter  was  evidently  at  fault  last 
season,  as  the  trees  are  still  loaded  with  berries  and  coming  into  bloom  for 
anolhor  crop.  It  is  singular  how  the  birds  select  particular  trees  for  their  first 
meal,  clearing  them  entirely  of  their  crop  and  shunn  ng  the  next  tree  altogether. 
They  are  evidently  fastidious  as  to  flavour,  for,  as  far  as  external  apf  earance 
goes,  there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference  between  the  trees  selected  and  thos; 
rejected. — J.  Geoom,  Setiham. 

Berryless  Hollies.— I  have  been  told  that  the  Hedgehog  Holly  never  bears 
berries.  This  year  on  a  tree  of  this  k  nd,  near  this  town,  there  were  half-a  dozen 
berries,  of  which  I  had  one,  and  have  set  the  seed  contained  in  it.— H.  S.  N., 
Bishop's  Casllc,  Shropshire. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

TENDER    ANNUALS    AND    OTHER   DECORATIVE 

PLANTS. 
Seeing  the  great  dearth  there  is  of  greenhouse  plants  that 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  the  few  available 
for  decorative  purposes  at  those  seasons,  with  the  exception  of 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  list 
of  such  plants  as  may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  now,  together 
with  a  few  remarks  thereon,  may  be  of  service  to  many  readers 
of  The  G.'iRDEN.  One  advantage  in  growing  plants  of  this 
class  is  that  they  can  be  got  up  quickly  at  a  very  small  cost,  and 
as  fresh  ones  can  be  raised  every  spring,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  winter  them,  a  great  consideration  with  many  who  have 
only  very  limited  accommodation  under  glass,  and  who  there- 
fore desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  room  they  have.  Taking 
them  in  alphabetical  order,  the  first  that  occurs  to  me  is 

Acacia  lophantha,  a  plant  of  singularly  graceful  habit  and 
outline,  and  one  that  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  table 
decoration  or  for  placing  iu  windows,  as  there  it  shows  off  its 
elegant  foliage  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Not  only  is  it  good 
for  either  of  these  purposes,  but  it  forms  an  admirable  relief 
to  the  flatness  and  general  uniformity  of  others  on  a  stage 
when  set  so  as  to  show  clear  above  them ;  and  half-a-dozen  used 
in  this  way  do  much  to  give  a  finished  look  to  any  house  in 
which  they  may  be  used.  By  sowing  annually  at  this  time  of 
year,  plants  of  this  Acacia  may  be  had  with  straight,  single 
stems  furnished  with  leaves  down  to  the  pot,  and  when  in  this 
condition  they  are  exceedingly  ornamental.  The  seeds,  being 
somewhat  hard,  are  rather  slow  in  germinating,  but  in  this 
they  may  be  hastened  by  soaking  them  for  twelve  hours  or  so 
in  warm  water,  after  which  they  should  be  sown  in  sandy  soil 
and  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  such  as  that  of  a  Melon  or  Cucumber 
frame.  A  rich,  light  loam  suits  them  best  to  grow  in,  and  6-in. 
pots  are  quite  large  enough  tor  the  first  season,  but  if  extra- 
sized  plants  are  required  they  may  be  had  by  liberal  shifts  and 
feeding  them  well  with  manure  water. 

AlIAR.VXIUS       TRICOLOR,       SALICIFOLIUS,       AND       HeNDERI       are 

also  very  desirable,  and,  like  the  Acacia  just  alluded  to,  come  in 
admirably  for  table  decoration,  but  to  fit  them  for  this  purpose 
they  must  have  plenty  of  light,  so  as  to  impart  to  their  leaves 
those  rich,  brilliant  tints  of  colour  for  which  they  are  so  justly 
admired.  Not  only  must  they  have  au  abundance  of  light,  but 
the  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  in  proportion,  otherwise 
they  are  sure  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  to  which 
they  are  very  subject,  and  which,  if  not  kept  in  subjection, 
soon  spoils  their  beauty.  The  best  and  easiest  way  of  growing 
these  Amarantuses  is  to  plunge  them  in  a  pit  or  frame  by 
themselves,  and  keep  them  well  syringed  overhead,  and  if  this 
is  done  daily  at  two  or  three  o'clock  when  shutting  them  up, 
they  will  soon  make  handsome  little  specimens  that  will  be 
highly  ornamental  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Being 
moisture-loving  subjects,  they  should  have  plenty  of  water 
and  free  drainage  to  admit  of  it  passing  away  quickly,  and  this, 
with  a  rich  loose  soil  and  liquid  manure  occasionally,  will  keep 
them  in  perfect  health  till  cold  weather  sets  in,  when  they 
begin  to  die  off.  Seeds  sown  at  once  in  heat  will  soon  be  up, 
and,  in  potting  off  the  plants,  the  most  promising  only  in  point 
of  colour  and  habit  should  be  selected,  as  they  are  very  sportive 
in  their  character,  and  vary  much  in  their  markings.  Besides 
these  that  are  so  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  there 
is  that  fine  old  annual  the 

Globe  Amaraktus,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Gomphrena 
purpurea. — The  flower-heads  of  this  resemble  those  of  Clover 
in  shape  and  size,  but  are  far  richer  and  more  varied  in  colour. 
The  group  to  which  it  belongs  contains  plants  well 
deserving  of  more  general  cultivation,  forming,  as  they  do 
when  well  grown,  neat,  branching,  bushy  little  plants,  varying 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  each  shoot  terminated  with  one  or 
more  of  their  symmetrical  globular  heads.  These,  if  cut 
before  they  have  attained  their  full  size  and  maturity,  will 
retain  their  fresh -looking  appearance  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  are,  therefore,  most  useful  to  mix  with  Everlastings  and 
Grasses  of  different  kinds,  with  which  they  associate  well  and 
do  much  to  enliven.     These  Gomphrenas  are  of  easy  culture, 
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and  do  best  when  growing  if  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where 
they  can  be  plunged  ia  a  bed  of  gently  fermenting  material, 
the  genial  moisture  from  which,  being  discharged  with 
such  regularity,  just  suits  them.  The  next  situation  most 
agreeable  to  them  is  a  warm  house,  where  they  can  be  placed 
away  from  draughts  or  dry  currents  of  air,  and  kept  syringed 
occasionally  till  they  show  flower,  when  any  damping  overhead 
should  at  once  be  discontinued.  To  have  fine  masses  of  them, 
the  best  way  is  to  put  three  plants  triangularly  in  6-in.  or  8-in. 
pots,  and,  if  the  different  colours  be  grown  together,  they  form 
a  very  pretty  contrast,  and  have  a  much  better  effect.  Those 
that  blend  best  are  the  purple  and  white  or  purple  and  yellow, 
both  of  which  come  true  from  seed,  which  should  be  got  at 
once  and  sown  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  the  plants  nursed  on  in  the 
same  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  drawing  up  weakly 
and  spindly.  They  delight  in  a  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  require 
plenty  of  water  all  through  the  season,  the  want  of  which 
soon  causes  them  to  present  a  starved  appearance,  and  prevents 
them  from  producing  their  blooms  with  anything  like  the 
freedom  or  size  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Beowallias  (elata  and  Roezli)  are  most  valuable  for 
blooming  late  in  the  autumn  or  through  the  winter,  which 
they  will  do  freely  if  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature 
varying  from  50°  to  55".  For  working  up  into  bouquets  they 
are  unsurpassed,  their  slender  stems  and  numerous  lovely 
small  blue  or  white  flowers  rendering  them  particularly  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  and,  what  is  equally  in  their  favour, 
they  are  very  lasting  in  water,  as,  when  using  them  last  year, 
I  found  at  the  end  of  a  week  they  were  as  fresh  as  ever.  As 
pot  plants,  too,  they  are  exceedingly  ornamental,  and,  in  order 
to  have  a  regular  succession,  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
middle  of  June  and  again  at  the  end  of  August  or  even  later, 
which  will  carry  on  the  supply  up  to  the  following  April  or 
May.  Those  sown  first  will  do  best  grown  outdoors  after  they 
have  got  a  fair  start,  which  should  be  afforded  them  by  keeping 
them  close  in  a  frame  for  a  few  days  after  being  potted,  when 
any  sunny  sheltered  position  will  suit  them.  Being  rather 
spare  and  fragile  in  their  habit,  they  produce  the  finest  display 
by  being  placed  three  in  a  7-in.  or  8-in.  pot ;  but  those  required 
for  winter  work  may  with  advantage  be  confined  to  a  size 
smaller,  as  then  less  water  and  root-room  are  required.  During 
the  summer  months  they  require  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  as 
in  hot  weather  they  are  subject  to  red  spider,  which,  if  allowed 
to  effect  a  footing,  soon  spoils  their  appearance. 

Balsams  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  in  their  favour, 
as  they  are  grown  more  or  less  successfully  iu  almost  every 
garden,  and  if  a  good  strain  be  obtained  and  the  plants  well 
managed,  nothing  is  more  showy  and  beautiful  than  those  of  the 
Camellia-flowered  section ;  besides  having  blossoms  of  great 
size  and  fulness,  some  of  them  are  as  handsomely  marked  as  a 
Carnation,  while  others  are  of  a  brilliant  self  colour.  To  have 
fine,  sturdy,  well-furnished  specimens,  with  the  lower  branches 
resting  almost  on  the  rims  of  the  pots,  they  must  be  grown  in 
full  sunlight,  close  up  to  the  glass,  and  have  plenty  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  This  will  keep  them  stocky  and  short- 
jointed,  so  that  every  branch  and  lateral  will  stand  stiff  and 
erect  without  any  support,  as  all  Balsams  should.  To  grow  them 
really  well,  they  require  a  little  bottom-heat,  such  as  may  be 
afforded  by  any  gently  fermenting  material,  and  at  every  shift 
into  larger  pots  they  should  be  dropped  lower,  so  as  in  the  end 
to  bury  up  the  stems  to  the  first  joint.  So  gross-feeding  are 
they  in  their  habit,  that  they  will  take  almost  any  amount  of 
liquid  or  solid  manure  if  administered  in  a  mild  form  and  at 
proper  and  suitable  intervals  of  time.  When  large  plants  are 
required,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pick  off  the  first  bloom-buds  that 
show,  as  then  their  strength  and  energy  are  concentrated  in 
developing  growth  and  in  becoming  better  established. 

CniLiEs,  such  as  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  are  of  that 
exceedingly  ornamental  character  when  well  fruited  as  to  be 
among  the  very  best  plants  which  it  is  possible  to  have  for  winter 
decoration  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  room,  so  beautifully  bright 
are  the  yellow  pods  with  which  they  are  laden.  Used  with 
Solauum  capsicastrum  for  dinner-table  decoration,  the  contrast 
between  the  coral  red  berries  of  the  one  and  the  colour  of  the 
other  is  very  effective,  and,  being  of  a  similar  style  of  growth, 
the  two  associate  well  together,  and  are  deserving  of  exten- 


sive cultivation  for  the  above-named  purpose  alone.  Although 
they  may  be  raised  and  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  the  best  way 
is  to  sow  seed  annually,  and  this  should  be  done  at  once  in 
light  soil,  and  then  placed  in  heat,  where,  if  kept  moist,  it 
will  quickly  germinate,  and  soon  be  ready  for  potting  off.  This 
should  be  done  in  small  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter,  together  with  a  little  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  porous. 
These  Ohilies  are  more  natural  looking  and  show  off  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  grown  as  standards  about  1  ft.  or  so 
high ;  and  to  get  them  in  this  desirable  form,  the  side  shoots 
must  be  nipped  out  as  they  show,  iu  order  to  drive  them  up 
with  clear  stems  till  they  reach  the  limit  fixed  on,  when  the 
tops  should  be  stopped  and  young  growth  encouraged.  The 
thing  then  is  to  get  them  to  flower  freely  and  set  a  good  crop 
of  fruit,  and  this  may  be  done  by  plunging  the  pots  in 
any  light  pit  where  the  plants  can  have  full  sunshine  and 
plenty  of  room  between,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation 
of  air  amongst  them.  What  artificial  heat  is  needed  after  the 
end  of  May  may  be  afforded  by  closing  the  lights  early  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  if  they  can  be  afforded  a  slight  warmth  from  a 
lining,  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  assistance  given  them. 
In  winter  they  require  a  temperature  ranging  between  60°  and 
60°,  or  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become  discoloured  and  to  fall  off. 

Celosia  pyramidalis  produces  splendid  feathery  plumes, 
ranging  in  colour  from  bright  crimson  to  pale  yellow,  and  the 
plants  are  of  singularlygracef  ul  habit,  the  inflorescence  drooping 
over  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  and  having  of  such  a  velvety 
appearance,  they  are  exceedingly  showy  and  attractive.  Com- 
pared with  these,  the  old  Cockscomb,  from  which  these  origi- 
nated or  are  allied,  is  a  stiff,  formal-looking  plant,  and  is  fast 
losing  favour,  as  these  are  so  much  better  in  every  respect. 
When  well  grown  they  form  grand-looking  decorative  subjects, 
and  are  most  valuable  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory ;  besides  which,  they  are  specially  suitable  for  cutting,  as 
owing  to  their  peculiarly  dry  nature  they  last  quite  fresh- 
looking  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  either  in  or  out  of 
water.  Seeds  sown  now  will  afford  plants  that  will  come  in 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  these  in  a  warm  house  will 
last  in  full  beauty  till  quite  late  in  the  year.  No  place  suits 
better  to  grow  them  in  than  a  pit  or  frame,  where,  if  closed  early 
and  heavily  syringed,  they  will  keep  clean  and  soon  make  fine 
plants.  Their  habit  is  so  symmetrical  and  their  growth  so 
uniform,  that  they  require  no  stopping  Or  training,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  take  their  own  natural  course  entirely,  as  it  can 
in  no  way  be  improved. 

Caiipaxuias,  such  as  C.  pyramidalis  and  C.  Medium  caly- 
canthema,  make  a  grand  display  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  and,  being  hardy,  they  may  be  grown  in  any 
border  and  lifted  late  in  the  autumn  for  potting.  Those  who 
have  not  seen  the  latter  in  flower  can  form  no  idea  of  their 
beauty,  as  they  are  distinct  from  any  other  Campanulas  in 
having  a  large  salver-shaped  frill  at  the  base  of  the  bell, 
which  gives  them  a  very  ornamental  appearance.  This  saucer- 
like appendage  measures,  when  fully  expanded,  quite  3  in. 
across,  and,  the  blooms  being  produced  in  great  profusion  up 
the  entire  length  of  the  many-branching  stems,  there  are  few 
plants  more  showy  or  serviceable.  C.  pyramidalis,  better 
known  as  the  Chimney  Campanula,  comes  in  later,  and  is 
altogether  of  a  different  habit,  the  flower-stems  being  more 
erect  and  much  taller,  towering  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  or  more 
when  the  plants  are  strong  and  healthy  and  well  fed  with 
liquid  manure.  The  colours  of  these  two  latter  are  pale  blue 
and  white,  but  in  C.  Medium  calycanthema  there  is  a  wider 
range,  as  they  comprise  almost  every  shade,  so  that  a  packet 
of  mixed  seed  will  afford  great  variety.  These  should  be 
sown  at  once  under  a  hand-glass  or  cold  frame,  and  when  up 
and  large  enough  to  handle,  planted  out  in  rich  deep  soil  on 
a  warm,  sunny  border,  from  whence  they  can  be  lifted  and 
potted,  and  then  kept  in  a  cool  house  or  pit  to  bring  them 
slowly  on. 

Lantanas  are  exceedingly  showy,  free-flowering  plants  that 
come  in  admirably  during  the  summer  and  continue  on  till 
quite  late  in  the  year.  The  trusses  of  these  are  generally 
borne  in  pairs  and  have  much  the  appearance  both  in  size  and 
shape  of  Verbenas,  but  are  richer  ia  colour,  and  the  habit  of 
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the  plants  more  bushy  and  woody.  For  greenhonse  or  con- 
servatory decoration  they  are  of  great  value ;  the  only 
drawback  they  have  is  that  they  are  anything  but  pleasant 
when  touched  or  rubbed  against,  as  they  then  exhale  a  rather 
disagreeable  odour.  Seed  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  the 
plants  pushed  on  in  heat  in  full  sunshine,  as  it  makes  the 
growth  short-jointed  and  hard,  and  induces  an  abundance  of 
flowers. 

Mautykta  i?kagkans  is  a  very  desirable  annual  for  pot  culture, 
affording  large,  tubular,  Gloxinia-like  flowers  that  are  beauti- 
fully spotted  and  marked,  and  altogether  of  a  very  showy 
character.  Being  somewhat  tender,  it  is  necessary  to  raise 
it  in  heat  and  grow  it  on  in  the  same  temperature  till  it  comes 
into  bloom. 

Petunias. — Of  the  many  plants  that^may  be  raised  from  seed 
and  got  up  to  a  flowering  state  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
none  are  more  generally  useful  than  the  double  Petunias,  which, 
grown  in  pots  in  an  open  position  outdoors,  flower  with  the 
greatest  freedom  when  brought  under  glass,  and,  being  so  rich 
and  varied  in  colour,  do  much  in  making  a  house  gay  and 
attractive.  Even  the  single  forms  are  deserving  of  cultivation 
for  the  same  purpose,  so  beautiful  are  their  markings,  many  of 
them  being  marbled  and  striped  in  the  most  fantastic  manner 
possible.  By  keeping  them  plunged  in  a  sunny  spot  they  can 
be  brought  in  as  required  and  a  constant  succession  kept  up 
till  Christmas  or  later.  If  sown  at  once  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  two  months  hence,  but  if  large  plants  are  required  the 
way  is  to  nip  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  give  them  a 
shift  into  larger  pots.  The  soil  that  suits  them  best  is  a  good 
flbry  loam,  in  which  they  should  be  potted  firmly  and  not  over- 
drained. 

Ehodanthb  Manglesi  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  annuals 
for  decorative  purposes  indoors,  and  forms  charming,  neat 
little  groups  for  small  stands  or  vases,  where,  when  laden  with 
lovely  pink,  satiny-looking  flowers,  it  is  highly  effective. 
The  newer  variety,  named  Prince  Bismarck,  is  likewise  very 
desirable,  being  more  double  and  having  the  merit  of  lasting 
longer  in  bloom.  To  get  them  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  at 
which  time  they  are  most  valued,  seed  should  be  sown  in 
August,  and  the  plants  wintered  on  light,  airy  shelves  near  the 
glass  in  a  warm  house  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall 
much  below  50°.  Raised  now,  they  will  flower  in  two  months 
or  so  hence,  and  last  till  late  in  the  autumn.  Ehodanthes 
delight  in  rich  vegetable  soil,  and  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  at  least  half  leaf-mould  or  peat  and  loam  in  well-drained 
pots.  Any  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  shut  up  early,  will 
suit  them  at  this  season  if  aot  kept  far  from  the  glass. 

ScHlZANTHXis  PAPlilONACEUS  and  KETUSXTS  form  beautiful  pot 
plants  that  bloom  profusely  and  are  highly  ornamental,  espe- 
cially the  first-named,  the  flowers  of  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  butterflies,  so  rich  are  their  markings.  Both  varieties 
are  very  bushy  in  their  habit,  and  range  from  1  ft.  to 
2  ft.  high,  so  that  they  are  well  adapted  for  small  houses  and 
for  window  decoration,  where,  from  their  gay  and  varied 
colours,  they  are  sure  to  be  nighly  appreciated.  Sown  in 
autumn,  they  are  easily  wintered  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
and  then  come  in  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce.  To  have 
flue  specimens  they  should  be  grown  three  in  a  pot,  and  if  of 
mixed  colours,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be,  they  will  be  all 
the  more  interesting  and  make  a  better  display.  Schizanthuses 
are  plants  of  very  easy  culture,  and  will  do  well  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  that  is  open  and  free. 

For  the  roof  of  the  house  where  a  few  strings  or  fine  wires  can 
be  strained  Ipomceas  may  be  grown,  but  these  must  have  a 
sunny  position  assigned  them  to  induce  them  to  flower  freely. 
Tropseolums,  too,  of  the  better  class  form  showy  roof-climbers, 
and  when  restricted  for  root-room,  as  they  are  in  pots, 
are  exceedingly  floriferous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  rarely 
out  of  bloom.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  few  shillings  for  seed,  a  greenhouse  may  be  filled  with  gay 
flowers  to  take  the  place  of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Epacrises,  and 
such  like  when  they  are  set  out-of-doors  to  ripen  their  growth. 
Besides  those  enumerated,  there  are  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  but  these  are  the  principal  and  best.        S.  D. 


CLEAN  FLOWER-POTS. 

Gakdenees  seldom  disregard  the  importance  of  clean  flower-pots  for 
all  kinda  of  plant  culture.  Amatenra  scarcely  devote  enough  atten- 
tion  to  it,  and  therefore  are  tronbled  with  many  failures  in  conse- 
quence. Plants  are  soon  affected  with  disease  if  grown  in  dirty  pots ; 
the  soil  soon  becomes  waterlogged,  sour,  and  Mosay,  and  the  minute 
rootlets  refuse  to  absorb  moisture  and  nutriment  from  the  walla  in 
which  they  are  imprisoned.  Two  things  lead  to  deterioration  in  pots 
— one,  and  perhaps  the  chief,  the  excessive  poi'osity  and  soEtuesa  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made ;  and  the  other,  defective  drain, 
age.  Pots  made  of  good  hard  clay,  even  in  size,  with  sides  of  moderate 
thickness,  if  a  trifle  dearer,  are  at  least  much  the  cheapest  in  the 
end,  as  these  neither  get  dirty  so  soon,  nor  are  so  brittle,  and  there- 
fore last  much  longer.  Plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  same  pots ;  frequent  shifts  both  promote  health  and  free 
root  action ;  and  the  cleaner  and  sweeter  th(3  pots,  the  more  active 
will  that  root  action  be.  Even  apart  from  this,  however,  dirty  pots 
are  unsightly  in  any  amateur's  plant  house ;  and  if  it  be  not  desir. 
able  at  all  times  to  shift  a  plant  into  a  clean  pot,  much  good  may  be 
done  by  clearing  off  the  Moss  on  the  surface  of  the  Soil  and  re-dressing 
it  with  fresh  material,  and  also  by  giving  the  outsides  of  the  pots 
a  good  scrubbing  in  water.  In  large  gardens,  where  many  thouaands 
of  pots  are  employed  in  plant  culture  during  the  year,  wet  days  are 
usually  made  available  for  washing  them,  and  it  ia  by  no  means  un. 
pleasant  work  during  the  dog  days.  In  winter,  however,  several 
hours  of  pot-washing  in  very  cold  water  is  neither  pleasant,  nor  doea 
it  lead  to  good  results.  A  boiler  or  copper  should  be  at  all  times 
available  for  pot-waahing ;  and  where  a  large  quantity  has  to  be  got 
through,  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  soft  water  should  be  at  hand. 
Two  tubs  should  be  used — one  full  of  tepid  water,  in  which  the  pots 
are  placed  to  soak  an  hour  or  two  before  being  washed,  and  the  other 
full  of  hot  water,  in  which  the  actual  cleansing  is  done.  If  the  pots 
be  but  moderately  dirty,  a  wisp  of  bast  or  bay  will  make  an  efficient 
cleanser  ;  but  for  very  dirty,  Moasy  pots,  a  brush  Is  the  most  effec- 
tive. A  semi-acalding  in  hot,  strong  soda-water  not  only  aasista  in 
the  rapid  removal  of  dirt,  but  destroys  parasitical  Mosses  and 
cauaea  the  pota  to  dry  off  -at  once ;  they  are  thus  ready  for  stacking 
as  fast  as  they  are  washed.  Amateur  plant  growers  should  cleanse 
their  pots  in  the  same  way,  but  of  course  there  are  fewer  to  clean  j 
nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  wash  thoroughly,  and  get  each  pot  as  clear 
from  dirt  as  possible.  No  person  having  any  regard  to  the  require- 
menta  of  plant  life  would  ever,u3e  pots  that  have  not  been  properly 
cleansed. A.  U. 

NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 


Crotou  Prince  of  Wales. — Among  all  the  many  Crotons  which 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  thia  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  distinct.  It  ia  of  a  free  branching  habit.  The  leaves  are 
pendulous,  arching,  and  slightly  twisted ;  some  of  them  present  a 
complete  spiral  form,  ending  in  a  am  all,  pointed  elongation  of  the 
midrib,  the  edgea  of  the  leaves  being  always  beautifully  undulated. 
The  colour  of  the  leaf  is  almost  entirely  pale  yellow,  margined  and 
mottled  with  bright  carmine,  with  occasional  irregular  blotches  of 
light  green.  The  midrib  and  petiole  are  bright  magenta.  It  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  largely  grown  for  dinner-table  and  other  decorative 
purposes. — S. 

Primula  amoena. — The  hardiness  and  easy  culture,  as  well  as 
the  effective  character  of  this  Primula,  render  it  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  of  dwarf  decorative  spring.flowering  plants.  In  order  to  have 
vigorous  plants  of  it  in  full  bloom  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  old 
shoots  every  year  into  small  pieces,  and  pot  them  in  equal  parts  of 
turfy.loam  and  leaf-mould,  adding  plenty  of  road  sand,  or  in  lieu  of 
leaf-mould  well  decayed  cow  manure  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Good  drainage,  plenty  of  water,  air  and  light  are  also  essential.  Thus 
managed,  healthy,  vigorous  plants,  well  furnished  with  Fern.like 
leaves,  and  a  profusion  of  showy  rose-coloured  blossoms,  may  be 
obtained.  A  number  of  plants  placed  5  in.  or  6  in.  apart  in  deep  pans 
make  also  effective  objects  for  placing  in  vases  or  on  pedestals.  As  a 
basket  plant  too  thia  Primula  may  be  used  with  advantage. — C.  S. 

Selaginella  Browni.— This  ia  one  o£  the  most  useful  of  the  Club  Mosses  ; 
it  ia  dwarl  and  compact  In  habit,  of  a  hardy  character,  and,  either  in  pots, 
pans,  or  planted  out,  it  is  worthy  of  culture  in  every  garden.— S. 

Amarvllis  virgiualis. — To  this  beautiful  genus  of  plants  this  is  the  most 
valuable  addition  which  has  been  made  for  many  years  past,  and  of  all  the 
forms  lately  sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams  this  will,  without  doubt,  become  the 
most  popular.  It  is  a  very  free-blooming  variety,  the  scape  usually  bearing 
four  or  five  large  flowers,  which  are  thick  in  substance,  of  fine  form,  and  of 
the  purest  whiteness.  It  ia  without  doubt  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  the 
family.— C. 
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P  A  N  S  I  E  S. 

Drawn  tiy  H.  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 
Having  recently  givea  (see  p.  122)  a  plate  of  Fancy  Pansies, 
we  now  supplement  it  by  one  of  what  are  called  show  varieties. 
Inthis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fancy  Pansies,  we  have  deliberately 
preferred  to  draw  Pansies  gathered  in  an  unfavourable  season, 
and  in  size  inferior  to  what  is  sometimes  seen  just  as  they 
arrived,  rather  than  encourage  the  gross  misrepresentation  of 
these  plants,  which  has  been  the  rule  for  many  years  in  fiori- 
cultural  periodicals.  This  misrepresentation  sometimes  arose 
from  certain  rules,  as  to  size  and  form,  being  communicated  to 
the  unfortunate  artist  who  had  to  draw  the  flowers.  The  kind 
of  hybrid,  arising  from  the  attempt  to  draw  the  ideal  from 
the  flowers,  resulted  in  such  abortions  as  that  of  which  we  give 
an  outline  on  this  page — the  said  outline  being  more  pleasing 
than  the  plate  from  which  it  was  traced.  The  right  course 
in  the  matter  is  to  ask  artists  to  paint  what  they  see,  and, 
indeed,  those  who  respect  themselves  or  their  art  will  not  do 
otherwise. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  six  of  the  flowers  are  termed  sclfs,  that  is, 


Tracing  of  Pansy  Lady  Ross,  as  figured  in  a  horticultural  periodical. 

they  are  entirely  composed  of  one  colour,  excepting  the  blotch. 
For  many  years  there  were  only  dark,  white,  and  yellow  selfs, 
but  now  primrose,  blue,  and  crimson  have  been  added  ;  and  we 
hope  that  enterprising  raisers  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they 
have  succeeded  in  introducing  still  other  shades,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  strong  aversion  shown  by  competitors  to 
admitting  innovations  of  any  kind  into  their  competition  stands 
has  been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  this  class  has  never 
become  so  popular  as  the  Fancies.  The  other  classes  in  this 
section  are  white  and  yellow  grounds,  and  in  them  the  object 
aimed  at  is  to  have  the  belting  on  the  upper  and  under  petals 
of  a  uniform  shade  of  colour.  The  colours  in  the  Show  IPansy 
are  not  so  startling  as  in  the  Fancy,  but  the  former  has  been 
known  longest  to  cultivators,  and  many  of  the  old  florists  still 
consider  this  group  the  only  one  worthy  of  being  classed 
amongst  florists'  flowers ;  and  there  are  enthusiastic  florists 
who  will  continue  to  grow  and  improve  them  in  spite 
of  the  strong  feeling  which  has  sprung  up  in  favour 
of  their  more  showy  and  attractive  companions.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  have  been  deterred  from 
growing  Pansies  of  all  classes  by  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
treatment  recommended  by  some  authorities ;  whereas  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  are  killed  by  over-feeding  and  the  introduction 


of  fresh  soil,  containing  the  eggs  of  grub  and  wire  worm,  which 
would  have  succeeded  perfectly  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. 
No  one  need  fail  in  the  propagation  of  Pansies,  as  cuttings 
taken  off  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  will  root 
freely  in  any  shaded  border  or  frame,  and  in  the  south  will 
stand  quite  well  without  any  covering,  while  even  in  the  cold 
northern  districts  they  require  only  the  slightest  protection  in 
winter.  If  planted  out  in  autumn  they  will  flower  much  earlier 
and  stronger  than  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cutting  beds 
till  spring.  The  raising  of  Show  Pansies  from  seed  has  long 
been  a  favourite  amusement  of  many  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
but  it  is  principally  to  a  few  nurserymen  that  florists  have  to 
look  for  a  supply  of  new  varieties  likely  to  surpass  those 
already  in  existence.  The  treatment  of  the  Show  Pansy  for 
competition  may  be  given  in  a  few  words.  The  ground,  which 
ought  to  be  open  and  airy,  should  have  been  deeply  cultivated 
and  well  manured  for  the  previous  crop.  The  plants  may  be 
arranged  in  beds,  according  to  taste,  from  9  in.  to  12  in.  apart 
each  way,  planted  deeply  in  the  soil,  and  watered  occasionally 
during  the  summer,  as  they  may  require  it,  A  mulching  of 
old  manure  fi-om  a  spent  hotbed  will  strengthen  the  plants, 
and  considerably  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  blooms. 

The  Pansies  from  which  our  plate  was  drawn  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  of  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
who  have  good  collections  of  these  flowers.  E. 


BOTANICAL  C4ARDEN  AT  ATHENS. 
From  Patraa  I  proceeded  up  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Corinth,  thence 
acroaa  the  isthmua  to  Ivalamaki.  Pinus  halepeneia  waa  abundant  on 
the  aurrounding  hills;  a  very  handsome  red  Poppy,  with  large 
central  black  blotchca,  and  Lagurua  ovatua  were  obaerved  by  the 
roadside,  and  Urtica  pilulifera  on  the  aandy  shore.  Prota  Kalamaki 
a  small  steamer,  paaaing  between  the  islanda  of  yBgina  and  Salamia, 
brought  me  in  four  houra  to  the  bnay  port  of  the  Pitfoua,  within  a 
abort  drive  of  Athens,  which  I  reached  soon  after  mid-day.  Here  I 
had  the  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Profeaaor  Orphanides, 
whose  little  botanical  garden  waa  replete  with  intereat.  He  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  lioest  collections  ia  exiatence  of  Orange  and  Lemon 
trees,  including  between  seventy  and  eighty  varieties  j  also  a  fine 
aeriea  of  the  bulboua  planta  of  Greece.  The  Athena  Botanical 
Garden  is  unsatisfactory  aa  regarda  ita  general  order  and  aspect, 
and  appears  starved  for  want  of  funds.  The  collection  of  Greek 
bulba  is,  however,  very  complete ;  they  are  mostly  grown  in  pots. 
There  ia  also  a  fine  series  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  however,  might 
have  been  easily  arranged  with  a  better  intention  to  picturesque 
effect.  Biota  orientalis,  Pinua  halepensis,  Cupressus  pyramidalia,  C. 
horizontalis,  C.  Tourneforti,  Sohinus  moUe,  and  very  large  Poplara 
are  its  only  main  featnrea.  Very  little  forethought  aeems  to  have 
been  exerciaed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  general  collection  aa  regarda 
ultimate  size  and  grouping.  It  incladea  Crataegus  Japonica,  Juni. 
perus  attioa,  a  very  pretty  species  with  the  habit  of  Pioea  pinaapo ; 
Caauarina  qnadrivalvis,  Ephaedra  diataohya,  Gleditschia  triacanthos 
and  G.  ferox,  Anthyllis  Barba-Jovis,  a  curious  small  shrub ;  Ebenus 
cretica,  Photinia  arbntifolia  and  P.  serrulata,  the  latter  a  very  strik. 
ing  plant,  with  white  cymes  of  flowers  and  bright  crimson  leaves ; 
Madura  aurantiaca,  a  singular  spiny  tree,  allied  to  the  Mulberry, 
with  large  warty  fruit  aa  large  aa  an  Orange ;  Cocculua  laurifolius' 
Ulmua  suberosa,  and  U.  excelsa ;  Mehanthna  minor,  with  scarlet  and 
green  flowers  ;  Hhua  viminalis,  Olea  chrysophylla,  with  small  yellow 
fruit;  Solanum  auiicnlatum,  a  striking  shrub  with  bright  green  soft 
foliage ;  Viburnum  Buapensum  in  fruit,  &a.  There  ia  alao  a  fair 
collection  of  herbaceous  and  economic  plants,  including  several  beds 
of  Saffron,  which  I  notice  because  they  bore  a  profusion  of  ripe 
capsules  and  perfect  seed,  a  fact  of  very  rare  occarrence  with  Crocus 
sativna;  indeed.  Major  Trevor  Clarke  asaurea  me  that  the  cultivated 
Saffron  has  heretofora  not  been  known  to  produce  seed.  I  could  not 
distinctly  ascertain  whether  these  beds  were  from  a  wild  or  cultivated 
source,  hut  I  believe  from  the  latter. — G.  Maw,  in  "  Transactions  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh." 


Singular  Chinese  Teapot.— In  a  recent  number  o£  The  Gabden  {see  Vol. 
XII,.p.591)you  gave  a  figure  o£  a  Japanese  vase  made  o£  a  gourd.  There  is  in  the 
museum  at  Kew  a  singular  Chinese  earthenware  teapot,  the  body  of  which 
represents  a  Pomegranate,  the  handle  a  fruit  of  Tiapa  bioornis,  the  spout  a 
piece  of  jointed  Bamboo,  and  the  feeb  a  Walnut,  a  Nelumbium  head,  and,  I 
think,  a  Lichen, — J.  R.  J. 
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PAINFSIES   AS  THET  ARE  . 
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THE  LATE  JOHN  KEYNES,  OF  SALISBURY. 
Since  John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  was  takfiu  from  us  and  from 
his  flowers,  we  have  thought  it  would  be  well  to  publish  a  weil- 
engraved  portrait  of  him,  with  some  account  of  his  work. 
This  it  is  difficult  to  narrate  in  exact  chronological  order,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  data.  His  friend  Mr.  Dodds,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Fisherton,  informed  us  that  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Keynes  in  1830,  and  that  he  was  then  a 
sucoessfal  cultivator  of  the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Pink, 
Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Ranunculus.  Of  Tulips  he  for  several 
years  had  a  good  bed ;  but  the  force  of  his  youthful  florioul- 
tural  ardour  went  out  toward  the  Carnation  and  the  Pink ;  he 
grew  them  well,  and  was  a  most  successful  exhibitor.  Mr. 
Dodds  states  that  not  Ion;?  since  Mr.  Keynes  showed  him  the 
first  prize  he  took  for  Pinks,  for  he  had  treasured  it  up  as  a 
memento  of  precious  value.  About  1831-32  Mr.  Dodds  had 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  Dahlias  in  the  west  of  England. 
In  1833  Mr.  Keynes,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dodds,  began  to 
grow  seedling  Dahlias,  and  the  first  Salisbury  Dahlia  Show 
took  place  about  1836.  At  this  exhibition  Messrs.  Brown,  of 
Slough  (who  were  once  the  occupiers  of  Mr.  Turner's  nursery 
there)  exhibited  a  then  fine 
Dahlia  named  Desdemona ; 
and  Mr.  Squibb,  a  florist  at 
Salisbury  at  that  time,  had 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris,  which 
Mr.  Dodds  describes  as  "  a 
wonderful  flower ;  we  have 
never  had  anything  like  it 
in  colour  since."  The  first 
seedling  Dahlia  Mr.  Keynes 
raised  was  named  Ovid,  very 
similar  to  a  recent  variety  of 
Mr.  Turner's  bearing  the 
same  name.  This  he  sold  to 
Mr.  Mount]  oy,  then  a  well- 
known  florist  residing  at 
Ealing,  for  the  sum  of  £60. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Keynes  had 
no  conveniences  for  propaga- 
ting his  Dahlias,  and  he  used 
to  let  Mr.  Squibb  have  his 
roots  to  propagate  from  for  a 
suSicient  number  of  plants 
at  planting-out  time.  This 
arrangement  went  on  for 
two  or  three  years,  when  it 
was  discontinued  by  Mr. 
Squibb,  as  Mr.  Keynes  bar- 
gained to  have  the  best  plants. 
That  circumstance  made  Mr. 
Keynes  a  nurseryman ;  for, 
as  he  remarked,  "  If  I  am 
compelled  to  put  up  glass  in 
which  to  propagate  my  Dah- 
lias, I  must  sell  plants  to  pay 

for  it."  Mr.  Dodds  thinks  it  was  in  1836-37  that  he  commenced 
business,  growing  only  Dahlias  at  that  time.  In  1838  Mr. 
Dodds'  whilom  foreman,  Hinoxman,  became  Mr.  Keynes'  pro- 
pagator, and  remained  with  him  till  1866,  when  the  present 
foreman  of  the  Castle  Street  Nursery,  John  Wyatt,  who  was 
also  foreman  under  Mr.  Dodds,  became  foreman  to  Mr.  Keynes, 
and  remained  with  him  till  his  death.  Mr.  Keynes  was  always 
much  attached  to  Wyatt,  and  was  a  liberal  and  kind  master  to 
him.  Mr.  Dodds  thinks  it  was  about  1838-39  that  Mr.  Keynes 
published  his  first  catalogue.  In  1842  he  sent  out  Prince  of 
Wales  Dahlia,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Dodds,  and  up  to  1862 
he  sent  out  Mr.  Dodds'  seedlings,  which  he  continued  to  do 
until  the  time  when  the  latter  left  Salisbury  ;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  stated  Mr.  Dodds  has  raised  some  sterling  flowers. 
It  was  in  1845  or  thereabout  that  Mr.  Keynes  became  the 
proprietor  of  the  Castle  Street  Nurseries,  previously  known  as 
Moody's  Tree  Nursery.  At  that  time  he  had  little  or  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nursery  business,  but  his  energy 
and  perseverance  conquered  all  difliculties,  and  he  soon  became 
a  good  man  of  business.  He  possessed  the  great  advantage  of 
having  been  well  trained  in  business  habits  from  an  early  age 


John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury 


in  a  very  lucrative  brush  manufactory,  which  he  continued  to 
manage  for  many  years  after  he  became  a  nurseryman.  Busi- 
ness to  him  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure ;  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  his  industry  in  business  was  astonish- 
ing ;  he  kept  all  his  books,  it  is  said,  up  to  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  Mr.  Dodds  remai-ks  :  "  In  all  the  years  in 
which  I  knew  him— and  they  were  close  upon  fifty — I  never 
found  him  vmemployed."  In  1841  Mr.  Keynes  was  afflicted 
with  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatic  fever ;  and,  to  show  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  man,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  at  his  own  risk  and  with  very  little  help,  excepting  what 
Mr.  Dodds  could  give  him,  he  arranged  and  held  a  Dahlia  show 
at  Stonehenge,  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain.  "I  shall 
never  forget  it,"  states  Mr.  Dodds ;  "  there  were  over  10,000 
people  present ;  it  was  a  complete  success ;  "  and  yet  _  Mr. 
Keynes  could  only  move  about  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks. 
After  the  dinner  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  table  to  make  a  speech. 
It  was  a  remarkable  gathering  of  the  then  leading;  Dahlia  cul- 
tivators—George Glenny,  Edward  Spary,  Charles  Turner, 
Widnal,  and  many  others  were  present,  and  the  proceedings 
were  most  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Keynes,  Mr.  Dodds,  and  Mr. 
Turner  (then  with  Messrs. 
Brown,  of  Slough)  each  won 
a  ten-guinea  tankard."  Those 
were  days  of  keen  enjoyment 
and  intense  excitement  among 
Dahlia  growers.  Eventually 
the  Dahlia  declined  in  culti- 
vation, and  then  Mr.  Keynes 
took  up  the  culture  of  the 
Rose.  How  successful  he 
was  both  as  a  grower  and 
exhibitor  is  well  known  ;  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death  he  gave  orders  for 
another  new  house  to  be 
built  to  grow  Tea  Roses  in, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
it  was  nearly  completed. 
Carnations  and  Piootees  were 
at  one  time  largely  grown  by 
Mr.  Keynes,  and  he  used  to 
take  high  honours  at  Carna- 
tion shows  twenty  years  or 
so  ago.  At  one  time  he  raised 
and  named  a  number  of  pro- 
mising seedlings.  Up  to  the 
year  of  his  death  he  used  to 
send  out  new  Dahlias,  mainly 
of  his  own  raising.  He  was 
particularly  fortunate  with 
the  fancy  class,  and  did  more 
than  any  florist  of  his  time 
to  improve  them.  In  1877, 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  ex- 
hibited in  London  and  else- 
where something  like  sixteen  new  Dahlias  of  his  own  raising 
of  great  beauty  and  attractiveness,  and  of  these  Bessie  Ford, 
Charles  Wyatt,  Henry  Bond,  and  Louisa  Neate  bid  fair  to  take 
high  rank  among  exhibition  varieties.  He  was  also  a  most 
successful  cultivator  of  pot  Vines,  and  did  a  large  trade  in 
them.  How  can  we  better  estimate  his  character  than  in  the 
words  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dodds  ? — ■"  I  never  knew  a  man  more 
beloved  and  respected  than  my  late  friend ;  he  was  so  straight- 
forward as  a  man  of  business,  and  so  steadfast  in  his  friendship. 
He  was  very  shrewd,  and  his  advice  was  much  sought  after. 
In  his  native  city  he  was  honoured  and  respected  by  all  classes. 
There  was  no  show  or  affectation  in  his  bearing;  indeed,  he  hated 
everything  of  the  sort.  He  was  of  the  manliest  manly,  and 
always  doing  good  in  some  way.  Very  many  in  Salisbury  will 
miss  him  sadly.  He  was  most  liberal  in  his  many  acts  of  real 
charity,  and  they  were  numerous,  but  all  performed  in  a  quiet 
and  unostentatious  manner."  In  November,  1876,  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Salisbury,  and  served  his  year  of  ofiice  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  fellow-townsmen,  having  previously  been  a 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  the  city  for  a  long 
period.  D. 
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THE    KITCHEM    GARDEM, 

HOW  TO  LENGTHEN  THE  ASPARAGUS  SEASON. 
AsPAKAGUS,  although  indigenous  to  Britain,  does  not,  when 
cultivated,  enjoy  an  immunity  £iom  the  blighting  eiiects  of  un- 
favourable springs,  such  as  we  have  o£  late  years  experienced. 
Durin"  the  present  season  at  this  place  on  several  occasions 
all  the^heads  about  to  break  through  the  surface  of  the  soil 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  frosts  ;  and  although  the  soil  is 
naturally  of  alight  and  warm  character,  conducive  to  the  early 
development  of  most  kinds  of  crops,  the  middle  of  the  present 
month  of  April  has,  nevertheless,  passed  before  a  single  head  of 
Asparagus  has  been  fit  to  cut  in  the  open  air.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  however,  an  almost  daily  supply  of  this  delicious 
vegetable  has  been  kept  up  since  soon  after  Christmas  until 
the  time  just  mentioned,  and  this  has  of  course  been  accom- 
plished by  culture  under  glass  ;  not,  however,  by  the  old 
method  of  taking  up  the  plants  and  forcing  them  in  a  hotbed, 
a  plan  which  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  pursue,  unless  in  cases 
in  which  Asparagus  may  be  desired  in  the  very  depth  of  winter, 
or  whei'e  old,  worn-out  beds  are  being  done  away  with.  A  bed 
has  for  mauy  years  been  in  existense  here,  surrounded  by  a 
low  brick  wall,  having  under  it  a  flow  and  return  hot-water 
pipe,  and  when  forcing  is  about  to  commence  the  bed  is 
covered  with  glass  lights,  the  ends  of  which  rest  upon  the 
retaining  walls  ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  severe,  the  glass  is 
covered  with  mats  or  dry  litter,  and  is  always  uncovered  when 
a  ray  of  sunshine  is  likely  to  be  secured.  By  keeping  the  pipes 
moderately  warm  for  about  three  weeks,  the^  heads  generally 
begin  to  appear,  and  the  plants,  being  now  fairly  excited,  it  is 
seldom  found  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  fire-heat  further 
than  occasionally  warming  the  water  in  the  pipes,  so  as  to  keep 
up,  to  some  extent,  the  temperature  of  the  soil.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  Asparagus  cut  from  this  bed  is  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  any  that  is  cut  here  in  the  open 
ground  at  a  much  later  period  of  the  season.  The  formation 
of  this  bed  was,  of  course,  in  the  first  instance  attended  with 
some  expense,  which  it  has,  nevertheless,  amply  repaid.  Still, 
all  intending  cultivators  may  not  feel  inclined  to  incur  this 
outlay,  and  a  similar  result  may  be  secured  by  following  some 
plan  similar  to  what  I  will  endeavour  to  describe.  Let  a  situa- 
tion be  selected,  and  proceed  as  follows : — Throw  out  two 
trenches,  each  3  ft.  wide,  and  leave  a  space  of  4^  ft.  between 
them,  so  that  from  the  centre  of  one  trench  to  that  of  the 
other  will  be  just  6  ft.  The  trenches  should  be  2^  ft.  deep,  and 
in  the  central  part  of  each  a  4-in.  hot-water  pipe  should  be  laid; 
these  must  be  connected  to  a  small  boiler,  which  should  be 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  trenches  equi-distant  from  each.  The 
trenches  should,  if  possible,  run  north  and  south,  and  may,  of 
course,  be  of  any  desired  length ;  and,  if  the  ground  has  an 
inclination,  the  furnace  and  boiler  should  be  placed  at  the 
lower  end.  Should  the  land,  however,  be  perfectly  level,  it 
will  then  be  necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of 
the  hot  water,  to  give  the  flow  pipe  a  gradual  rise  of  a  few 
inches  towards  the  further  end,  where  it  must  be  connected 
with  the  return  pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  other  trench,  and 
here,  also,  the  expansion  cistern  should  be  placed.  The  hot 
water,  it  will  be  seen,  is  made  to  flow  up  the  centre  of  one 
trench  and  to  return  to  the  boiler  by  the  other.  The  pipes  should 
be  surrounded  and  covered  with  small  stones,  flints,  or  brick- 
bats ;  and  upon  these  should  be  placed  turves  with  the  Grassy 
side  downwards,  or  a  layer  of  littery  manure,  so  as  to  prevent 
as  far  as  possible  the  superincumbent  soil  from  filling  the 
interstices  between  the  fiints  or  brickbats.  The  trenches 
should  now  be  filled  in  with  highly-enriched  soil  to  within  6  in. 
of  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  trenches,  at  a  distance  of  2i  ft.  from  each  other, 
the  plants  should  be  carefully  planted,  so  that  they  will  occupy 
the  central  part  of  a  shallow  trench  in  order  that  water,  liquid, 
or  other  manures  can  be  readily  supplied  to  them  at  any  time, 
while  the  somewhat  wide  space  between  can  be  occupied  for  at 
least  the  two  first  seasons  with  such  low-growing  crops  as 
Spinach  or  Lettuces.  One-year-old  Asparagus  plants  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  older  ones,  and  during  the  two  first 
seasons  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  them,  neither 
should  any  of  the  heads  be  cut;   but,  on  the  contrary,  the 


plants  should  have  every  attention  as  regards  watering  during 
dvj  weather,  and  once  or  twice  during  the  season  they  should 
have  a  liberal  dressing  of  salt,  while,  to  prevent  the  shoots 
from  being  broken  oH  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  wind 
or  by  their  own  weight,  a  few  Pea  sticks  should  be  thinly  in- 
serted in  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  plants.  This  will  be 
found  to  prove  an  effectual  support  to  them.  When  the  plants 
have  thus  had  liberal  and  careful  treatment  during  two  sum- 
mers, they  will  generally  be  found  strong  enough  to  undergo 
gentle  forcing  during  the  following  spring,  and  when  this  is 
about  to  commence  a  short  stick  or  peg  should  be  inserted  in 
the  centre  of  each  stool,  and  the  shallow  trench  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  should  now  be  levelled  in.  The  pegs  will 
still  indicate  the  exact  position  of  the  stools,  over  each  of 
which  an  ordinary  hand-glass  should  be  placed.  The  hand- 
glass should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  across,  and  those  with 
movable  tops  will  be  found  most  convenient.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  soil  around  the  hand-glass  should  now  be  well 
mulched  with  littery  manure  1  ft.  or  not  less  than  6  in.  in 
thickness,  while  a  portion  of  light  littery  material  should  be 
in  readiness  with  which  to  cover  the  hand-glasses  during  frost. 
This  should,  however,  always  be  removed  during  sunshine,  in 
order  to  secure  any  benefit  likely  to  be  obtained  from  solar 
influence,  while  the  water  in  the  pipes  should  be  kept  mode- 
rately warm.  This  may,  of  course,  be  easily  ascertained  by 
moving  the  top  or  lid  of  the  expansion  cistern,  which  should 
be  placed  so  as  to  afford  facility  for  such  examinations.  If 
gentle  forcing  be  commenced,  say,  about  the  middle  of  January, 
Asparagus  will  generally  be  fit  to  cut  during  the  second  week 
of  February ;  but  it  is  unadvisable  to  force  rapidly  during  the 
first  season.  As  the  same  plants  may,  in  this  way,  be  forced 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
gradually  acquire  a  more  early  habit,  and  that  they  are  more 
easily  started  into  growth  after  they  have  become  accustomed, 
as  it  were,  to  the  process  of  forcing. 

As  soon  as  Asparagus  becomes  sufHciently  plentiful  in  the 
open  air  the  cutting  of  that  under  hand-glasses  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  glasses  should  be  removed,  and  as  the  object 
of  levelling  in  the  trench  is  in  order  that  the  necessary  length 
of  white  or  blanched  stalk  may  be  obtained,  the  loose  soil  may 
be  again  withdrawn  into  the  space  between  the  lines,  when 
the  plants  will  again  occupy  a  shallow  trench,  and  should  at 
once  have  a  dressing  of  salt,  which  should,  as  the  season 
becomes  more  advanced,  be  followed  by  a  thorough  soaking  o£ 
liquid  manure  and  a  heavy  mulching  of  good  stable  or  pig 
manure.  As  the  stalks  grow  they  should  be  secured  against 
injury  or  breakage  by  a  few  stakes,  as  has  already  been  recom- 
mended. Treated  thus,  the  plants  will  be  again  in  proper 
condition  for  forcing  on  the  return  of  the  following  spring ; 
and  this  forcing  may  be  annually  repeated  for  many  years 
without  the  health  of  the  plants  suffering  in  any  perceptible 
degree.  A  result,  to  some  extent  appi'oaching  wt)at  has  just 
been  described,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  fermenting 
material  without  hot-water  pipes.  Th's  method  of  forcing, 
however,  demands  more  labour,  is  attended  by  considerable 
litter,  and  the  results  are  less  certain  and  satisfactory.  The 
lines  and  the  plants  should  be  the  same  distance  from  each 
other,  as  has  been  recommended,  and  the  hand-glasses  should 
also  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Between  the  lines  a  trench 
should  be  thrown  out  about  3  ft.  wide  and  nearly  to  a  like 
depth,  removing  the  soil  to  the  ends  of  the  rows,  or  to  any 
other  convenient  spot,  as  it  may  again  be  required  to  fill  up 
the  trenches.  When  forcing  is  about  to  commence,  the  trenches 
must  be  filled  with  warm  fermenting  manure.  This  will  re- 
quire to  be  frequently  turned,  and  m.ust  occasionally  have 
fresh  material  added  to  it,  so  as  to  maintain  the  necessary 
degree  of  warmth  to  stimulate  the  roots  of  the  plants  into 
activity.  P.  Gbieve. 

CuJ/ord,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Parsley  Canter. — This  season  Parsley  has  failed  in  many  places 
from  the  only  disease  that  aSects  it  at  all  seriously,  and  that  is  canker 
at  the  root.  When  this  disease  attacks  the  plants  it  generally  kills 
them.  Its  appearance  is  soon  detected,  as  the  leaves  tarn  yellow  and 
the  plants  droop,  and  finally  perish.  If  they  be  pulled  up  they  will 
be  found  to  be  nearly  eaten  away  at  the  root.     Sometimes  it  attacks 
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the  plants  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  through  the  ground,  when  it 
always  does  moat  mischief ;  but  it  appears  at  all  stages.  What  causes 
it  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that  generous 
culture  is  one  o£  the  surest  preventives,  though,  at  the  same  time. 
Parsley  does  not  like  an  over-rich  soil.  It,  however,  likes  a  change  of 
ground.  One  of  the  worst  cases  of  canker  which  I  ever  saw  hap- 
pened on  ground  on  which  an  excellent  crop  of  Parsley  had  been 
grown  the  previous  year  ;  the  first  year  it  was  good,  and  the  second 
a  complete  failure.  The  soil  which  Parsley  prefers  is  a  rather  light, 
deep,  and  fairly  rich  one.  The  seed  should  be  sown  pretty  early  for 
the  first  crop,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  come  up — three  weeks 
nearly,  even  in  warm  weather.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dig  and  sow  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  always  prefer  to  cover  the  seed  by  hand  with 
some  light  rich  compost.  In  this  way  it  is  sooner  induced  to  make 
good  growth.  The  plant  is  not  very  particular  as  to  situation,  but  I 
imagine  that  canker  is  always  worst  in  dry  and  sunny  exposures  and 
in  poor  thin  soils  ;  a  partially  shaded  situation  suits  it  best.  The 
winter  crop,  which  should  be  sown  in  May  or  June,  according  as  the 
locality  is  late  or  early,  is  the  most  important,  and  the  plants 
should  be  well  thinned  out,  so  as  to  encourage  good  foliage  and  a 
hardy  constitution.  Some  say  that  Parsley  is  best  left  unthinned, 
but  that  is  a  mistake,  in  the  case  of  winter  crops  at  least.  When 
thick  in  the  row  and  crowded  the  leaves  are  soft,  and  perish  as  soon 
as  severe  frost  sets  in. — Chef. 


CUCUMBER  CULTURE  IN  FRA.MBS. 
As  many  frames  will  sooa  be  empty  through  bedding  and  ofchei- 
plants  being  turned  out  of  them,  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  with  which  they  can  be  re-filled  is  Cucumbers.  Early  in 
spring  or  late  in  autumn  Cucumbers  in  frames  are  often  diffi- 
cult to  manage  properly,  but  throughout  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  they  may  be  very  successfully  culti- 
vated in  cold  frames  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  Early 
in  spring  Cucumbers  require  a  large  hotbed  on  which  to  start 
them  freely  into  growth,  but  for  the  nest  five  months  only  a 
very  small  hotbed  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  just  sufficient 
to  start  the  plants  at  first  being  enough.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, because  in  many  instances  material  to  make  hotbeds 
cannot  be  had  in  quantity,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  at  all.  There  are,  however,  few  places  in  which  some 
material  or  other  cannot  be  had  with  which  to  form  a  hotbed. 
It  is  well  understood  that  leaves  and  long  litter  manure  make 
the  best  hotbeds,  but  where  these  cannot  be  had,  a  hotbed  that 
willgrow  Cucumbers  well  may  be  made  without  them.  As  lawns 
and  patches  of  Grass  in  front  of  houses  now  require  cutting, 
the  Grass  that  comes  off  them  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
the  purpose.  Old  leaves  of  any  description,  tan,  sawdust, 
shavings,  and,  indeed,  anything  of  that  description,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  Grass,  and  if  not  mixed  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  Grass  itself,  it  will  heat  satisfactorily.  All  the  materia 
put  together  should  be  thrown  into  a  heap  for  a  week,  and 
turned  every  other  day  during  that  time.  In  forming  the  bed, 
if  the  frame  be  4  ft.  by  6  ft.,  make  it  7  ft.  by  5  ft.  From  1  ft. 
to  18  in.  at  the  front,  and  2  ft.  or  30  in.  at  the  back,  is  a  good 
height,  and  the  material  must  be  trodden  down  very  firmly. 
When  finished,  the  frame  may  be  set  on  the  top,  and  the 
material  may  be  packed  around  the  frame  about  3  in.  up  from 
the  bottom,  but  a  lining  up  to  the  top  is  not  necessary  at  first. 
When  matters  have  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  Cucumber 
plants  will  be  required.  These  cannot  be  raised  without  a  little 
bottom-heat,  and  where  no  other  means  of  supplying  this  is  at 
hand  but  the  newly-made  bed,  the  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seed 
where  the  plant  has  to  grow,  and  thus  save  potting  and  shifting. 
Cucumbers  delight  in  a  -rich  soil.  A  mixture  of  half  cow 
manure  and  half  good  loam  is  a  good  compost  in  which  to  grow 
them.  When  the  loam  is  heavy  a  little  leaf-soil  should  be 
added.  Where  none  of  these  are  obtainable,  they  will  grow 
even  in  road  scrapings,  especially  when  there  is  a  good 
quantity  of  horse  manure  amongst  them.  In  sowing  the 
seed  on  the  hotbed  only  a  little  mound  of  this  material  should 
be  made  at  first.  Five  or  six  shovelf  als  will  be  enough,  but  it 
must  be  beaten  firmly,  and  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  top  of  the 
bed  for  a  day  or  two  before  putting  in  the  seed.  Two  or  three 
seeds  should  be  put  in  each  mound,  if  the  frame  be  a  large 
one,  but  a  one-light  frame  should  only  have  one  mound  in  the 
centre  of  the  light.  A  hole  2  in.  deep  may  be  made  with  the 
finger  and  the  seed  inserted.    No  water  is  required,  as  a  rule, 


until  after  the  plant  shows  itself ;  great  care  must,  however, 
be  taken  that  no  snails  are  harbouring  about  the  frame,  or  they 
will  soon  destroy  the  plants.  At  first  only  sufficient  ventila- 
tion is  required  to  let  the  steam  escape,  but  when  rough  leaves 
are  formed,  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  giving  air,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  leaves  from  scorching.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
are  seen  peeping  through  the  mounds,  more  soil  and  manure 
must  be  added  to  them  ;  a  depth  of  S  in.  is  enough  to  add  at 
one  time.  Cold  soil  is  liable  to  check  the  tender  roots  ;  there- 
fore when  a  fresh  dressing  has  been  applied,  water  immediately 
with  water  heated  to  85°,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  water 
at  any  time  only  use  water  heated  to  that  temperature. 

Supposing  the  bed  to  be  made  and  everything  done  as 
described  the  first  week  in  May,  abundance  of  Cucumbers  may 
be  secured  by  the  latter  end  of  June.  Making  the  bed  a  month 
earlier  would,  of  course,  produce  an  earlier  crop.  Should  the 
plants  show  signs  of  flagging  from  want  of  heat,  a  lining 
about  18  in.  thick  can  be  put  round  the  frame,  consisting  of 
the  same  materials  as  those  of  which  the  bed  was  originally 
made.  One  plant  is  sufficient  for  one  light ;  but,  where  there 
are  three,  all  of  them  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  growth 
before  any  of  them  are  pulled  out,  and  then  the  worst  should 
be  taken.  When  it  is  seen  that  one  plant  will  not  fill  the  light, 
two  should  be  left.  The  leading  shoot  of  one  should  go  to  the 
back;  that  of  the  other  to  the  front.  Stop  them  when  they 
touch  the  frame.  Laterals  must  be  well  kept  in  by  pinching 
them  frequently.  As  soon  as  the  largest  leaves  show  signsof 
becoming  yellow  they  should  be  taken  off  in  order  to  give 
room  to  the  young  ones,  young  shoots  and  young  leaves  being 
always  preferable  to  old  ones.  The  plants  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bear  too  many  fruits  at  one  time,  especially  at  first.  After 
they  have  been  bearing  for  some  weeks  liquid  manure  should 
be  liberally  applied  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  plants. 
Careful  watering  at  the  root  keeps  red  spider  and  other  insects 
better  in  check  than  anything  else.  Admitting  plenty  of  air 
on  one  hot  day,  and  neglecting  to  give  any  another,  soon  ruins 
them,  and  so  does  giving  abundance  of  water  at  one  time  and 
allowing  them  to  become  dust-dry  afterwards. 

Where  there  are  any  other  means  of  raising  the  young 
plants,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  singly  in  3-in.  pots  three  weeks 
or  a  month  previous  to  making  up  the  hotbed.  By  plunging 
the  pot  in  a  bottom-heat  of  65°,  the  seed  will  soon  begin  to 
germinate.  When  the  bed  is  made  up,  a  mound  of  soil  must 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  sash,  and  the  plant  must  be 
turned  into  this  out  of  the  pot.  Last  year  we  cut  300  Tele- 
graph Cucumbers  from  a  two-light  frame  6  ft.  by  8  ft.  The 
young  plants  were  raised  in  pots,  planted  out  in  April,  fruited 
in  May,  and  were  thrown  away  in  August,  as  we  had  plenty  of 
younger  plants  in  other  frames.  None  of  the  fruit  was  shorter 
than  15  in.,  many  of  them  20  in.,  and  some  of  them  24  in. 
They  were  treated  exactly  as  above  described.  No  particular 
temperature  was  adhered  to,  this  being  entirely  regulated  by 
the  weather.  Telegraph,  Sion  House  Improved,  and  Volunteer 
are  three  excellent  sorts  for  frame  culture.  Cambbian. 


FRENCH  COOKS  AND  HOME  PRODUCE. 
There  is  no  greater  tyrant  in  a  gentleman's  establishment  than  a 
French  cook,  for  which  particular  reason  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  not  engage  their  services  if  they  think  it  will  comport  with  their 
dignity  to  dispense  with  them.  That  is  about  the  whole  secret  of 
the  matter,  for  it  is  now  well  known  that  BngKsh  cooks — women  as 
well  as  men — are  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  French  cooks,  as  ia 
demonstrated  in  many  an  establishment.  But  French  cooks  are 
popular,  and  there  is  no  class  of  servants  who  can  sell  their  services  on 
such  advantageous  terms.  They  take  liberties  with  their  employers 
(as  shall  be  explained)  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which,  in  the 
case  of  any  other  domestic,  wonld  not  be  tolerated.  As  a  nobleman 
remarked  to  his  agent  not  long  ago :  "  They  come  here  to  spoil 
the  Gentiles ;  but,  you  see,  we  cannot  do  well  without  them ; 
and  they  sulk  if  they  have  not  their  own  way."  This  remark 
was  made  in  reference  to  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the  cook 
should  use  the  produce  of  the  home  farm  instead  of  buying 
his  goods  from  the  dearest  market,  from  which  he,  however, 
derived  his  perquisite  in  the  shape  of  discount.  There  are 
honourable  exceptions,  no  doubt;  but  few  French  cooks  will  use 
the  produce  of  the  home  establishment  if  they  can  help  it.  The 
bacon  and  the  mutton  are  either  too  fat  or  too  lean,  geese,  turkeys. 
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and  fowls  generally  are  the  same,  and  even  bntter  and  eggs, 
the  latter  fresh  laid,  are  inferior  to  what  Monsienr  can  bay  from  the 
market  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  away.  This  is  no  exag- 
gerated picture.  I  have  in  my  eye  more  than  either  one  or  two 
establishments  to  which  this  description  applies  exactly.  I  could 
name  one  good-natured  nobleman  who  has  paid  his  French  cooks  just 
what  they  asked,  and  who  has  had  half-a-dozen  or  more  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  who  has  never  yet  succeeded  in  pleasing  any 
of  them  with  the  produce  of  his  own  farm,  which  he  naturally 
desires  to  use.  No  one  cook  has  he  ever  had  who  has  not  been  asked 
to  use  the  mutton,  bacon,  fowls,  butter,  and  eggs  from  the  farm,  and 
no  one  cook  has  he  ever  had  who  could  make  these  things  do,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  has  always  been  reduced  in  the  end  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  his  own  farm  produce  at  wholesale  prices  in  the 
market  while  his  cook  buys  at  the  highest  retail  prices.  I  can 
imagine  someone  asking  why  are  such  things  permitted ;  but  those 
who  know  anything  about  a  gentleman's  house  well  understand  how 
that  happens.  He  would  do  the  same  with  the  garden  produce,  as  I 
happen  to  know,  but  the  gardener  is  generally  capable  of  looking 
after  the  cook  and  spoiling  his  excuses,  ingenious  though  they  may 
be.  One  thing,  however,  puzzles  both  employers  and  gardeners, 
and  that  is,  that  when  the  establishment  moves  to  London,  where,  as 
a  rule,  company  only  dine  and  never  stays  and,  consequently,  fewer 
people  to  supply,  the  garden  cannot  keep  up  the  supply,  though  what 
did  in  the  country  is  supplied  in  town  by  hamper  twice  or  three 
times  a  week  on  a  lavish  scale.  I  could  name  some  well-known  esta. 
blishments  that  spend  hundreds  of  pounds  every  London  season  in 
Covent  Garden,  though  the  proprietors'  own  gardens  were  eufificient 
almost  to  supply  a  small  town  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  quantities  of 
which  are  sent  to  their  London  houses  about  every  other  day. 

The  duty  of  a  cook,  or  any  other  servant  similarly  situated,  is  to 
try  and  make  the  home  produce  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  thing  if  gentlemen  cannot  make  their  servants  conform 
to  such  reasonable  conditions.  The  chances  are,  of  course,  that 
Monsieur  may  decline  to  engage  with  a  lady  or  gentlemen  who  stipu. 
lates  that  he  must  exert  the  skill  he  is  supposed  to  possess,  and  for 
which  he  is  so  well  paid  for  exercising,  in  order  to  make  the  home 
produce  available  for  horns  use ;  but,  if  he  does,  then  the  plan  is  to 
lot  him  go.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  beset  an 
experiment  of  the  kind — the  cook  can,  of  course,  "spoil  the 
broth"  and  throw  the  blame  on  the  materials  he  is  obliged 
to  use,  but  they  can  be  counteracted  in  that  direction  aa  well.  I 
knew  of  one  French  cook  who  could  never  serve  up  a  home-grown 
fowl  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  when  he  was  permitted  to  buy  them  from 
the  poulterer  himself  they  were  excellent.  When,  however,  it  came 
out  that  Mr.  Cook  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  laid  for  him  by  the  farm 
steward,  who  had  served  the  poulterer  with  the  very  birds  with  which 
he  had  supplied  the  cook,  there  was  a  collapse.  We  have  known 
another  cured  by  a  candid  offer  from  the  employer  to  the  cook  to 
submit  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  home  produce  to  arbitration 
— the  cooking  for  the  experiment  to  be  done  by  a  third  and  impartial 
person.  An  Old  Gaedenek. 


DISEASES  OF  MUSHROOMS. 
The  "molle  "  or  "mole,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  growers, 
attacks  the  Mushroom  very  vigorously,  making  great  progress 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  Mushroom,  when  attacked  by" this 
disease,  loses  its  shape,  falls  upon  the  stem,  and  seems  to  form 
one  spongy  mass  with  it  cut  off  at  the  top,  and  full  of 
granular  matter.  The  skin  which  covers  this  shapeless  cot- 
tony mass  is  pure  white  at  first,  but  speedily  changes  to  a 
yellowish-brown  as  it  rots  away.  It  emits  a  disgusting  odour, 
and  the  inside  becomes  filled  with  brown  threads,  sure  signs 
of  decomposition.  Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  cap  turn  up- 
wards, instead  of  downwards,  and  the  gills  become  united  into 
a  spongy  mass,  which  sticks  to  the  edges  of  the  cap.  At  other 
times  the  decaying  mass  exudes  a  quantity  of  reddish  liquid. 
As  soon  as  the  Mushrooms  attacked  by  this  disease  come  into 
contact  with  the  air  they  turn  brown,  and  exhale  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  putrefying  meat.  A  diseased  Mushroom, 
m  its  first  stage  of  growth,  presented  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  a  network  of  filaments, 
the  spongy  nature  of  which  soon  reveals  the  evil.  The  skin 
was  still  white,  as  was  also  the  iuside  of  the  tissues.  The  smell 
was  not  yet  that  of  putrefaction  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Mushroom 
became  exposed  to  the  air  the  rusty-brown  colour  soon 
appeared,  and  decomposition  set  in  with  great  rapidity.  When 
the  disease  only  shows  itself  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  the  Mush- 
rooms so  attacked  must  be  promptly  removed  both  from  the 


beds  and  the  quarry.  The  first  loss  is  the  smallest,  for  if  the 
disease  be  allowed  to  spread,  the  whole  of  the  bad  and  dis- 
eased spawn  must  be  removed  and  carried  away  to  a  distance. 
The  causes  of  the  disease  are  but  little  known,  the  opinions  of 
practical  Mushroom  growers  being  divided  on  the  matter. 
Some  attribute  it  to  lack  of  cleanliness  when  the  beds  are 
being  broken  up.  Others  say  that  the  remains  of  old  manure 
mixed  with  the  soil  of  the  quarry  generate  dampness  under- 
neath the  beds,  and  as  this  moisture  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the 
stone  surface  beneath,  it  gives  rise  to  the  "molle."  According 
to  this  hyp  Dthesis,  the  remedy  would  be  to  thoroughly  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  bed  rests  if  it  rests  on 
the  bare  earth.  If,  however,  it  is  built  on  a  layer  of  broken 
stones,  this  layer  must  be  thoroughly  broken  up  with  a  pickaxe, 
the  whole  of  the  surface,  to  the  depth  of  6  in.,  being  removed 
and  replaced  by  entirely  new  materials.  Others  say  that  the 
"  molle"  is  the  consequence  of  the  beds  being  too  much  crowded 
together  in  a  confined  space.  According  to  them,  the  vapours 
produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  become  con- 
densed on  the  walls,  and,  mixing  with  tlie  natural  infilterations, 
fall  upon  the  beds,  and  bring  about  the  decomposition 
of  the  manure.  They  base  their  opinions  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  summer,  when  the  heat  is  great, 
that  the  "  molle  "  makes  its  appearance  in  quarries  with  low 
roofs,  and  that  it  is  much  more  rare  in  quarries  which  have 
high  roofs  and  strong  currents  of  air  circulating  through 
them.  But  in  any  case,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause,  the 
remedy  is  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  to  thoroughly  break  up  and 
remove  the  surface  upon  which  the  beds  are  built.  I  may  add 
that,  out  of  the  large  number  of  quarries  that  I  have  visited, 
I  have  never  once  met  the  "  molle  "  in  a  new  quarry ;  while  M. 
Gerard,  after  having  sustained  heavy  losses,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  a  number  of  coal-pits  in  which  he  had  for  a  long 
time  successfully  carried  on  the  Paris  system  of  Mushroom 
growing.  From  this  fact,  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  long  run,  the  air  of  those  quarries  which  are  badly  venti- 
lated becomes  so  charged  with  miasmic  or  fungoid  germs,  that 
they  must  be  abandoned.  The  only  remedy  yet  found  has  been 
to  renew  the  beds  and  their  foundations.  It  is  just  possible 
that  strong  disinfectants  would  remove  the  evil,  but  this 
remains  to  be  proved.  M.  Lachatime. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cauliflovsrers  Buttoning. — Nursing  the  plants  too  much  during 
winter  to  withstand  exposure  in  spring  without  a  check,  in  my 
opinion,  causes  buttoning.  Last  October  half  our  autumn-sown 
Cauliflowers  were  transferred  from  the  open  border  to  a  frame,  the 
other  half  being  left  in  the  bed  where  the  seed  was  sown  to  take 
their  chance  during  winter.  Those  in  the  frame  were  never  protected, 
unless  when  actually  necessary.  Still,  many  of  the  plants  soon 
became  tall  and  tender,  and  about  the  end  of  March,  when  they  were 
being  hardened  off,  or  left  open  altogether,  previous  to  planting, 
many  of  them  buttoned.  I  have  seen  this  happen  before  in  frames 
and  under  hand-lights,  and  I  think  that  the  cause  of  buttoning  is 
very  evident,  especially  as  not  one  of  our  plants  which  stood  in  the 
open  border  all  winter  have  buttoned.  Throughout  the  winter  not 
one  of  them  lost  a  single  leaf,  and  every  one  of  them  remained  aa 
dwarf  and  healthy  as  an  autumn-sown  Cabbage  plant.  They  were 
planted  out  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  their  leaves  will  soon 
meet  in  the  rows,  although  they  are  growing  1  ft.  8  in.  apart.  In 
fact,  those  that  were  wintered  out  have  all  along  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  we  have  given  away  all  our  protected  plants,  as  we  do  not 
want  them. — Cambrian. 

Scarlet  Kanners  in  Trenches.— This  is  the  beat  season  for  sowing  a  full 
crop  of  this  prolific  and  useful  vegetable.  We  usually  follow  late  Broccoli  with 
Runner  Beans,  and  if  the  crop  be  not  cleared  off,  a  trench  is  dug  out  between 
every  third  row  of  Broccoli  (S  ft.  spart)  and  well  manured,  and  the  seed  is 
sown  thinly.  After  Broccoli  are  all  cleared  oil,  a  good  heavy  dressing  of  partly 
decayed  manure  is  applied  all  over  the  ground,  the  result  being  that  drought  is 
but  little  felt. — J.  Geoom,  Henham. 

Petunia  Death  to  the  Potato  Bng.— More  than  a  dozen  of  our  friends- 
have  written  to  us  stating  that  Petunia  plants— anyjof  our  ordinary  cultivated 
kinds— will  drive  away  or  kill  the  Potato  bugs,  as  they  know  by  actual  test. 
While  it  hardly  seems  natural,  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  matter.  Wm. 
Gavin,  of  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  Ont.,  writes  :— "  We  have  no  Potato  bugs 
in  this  locahty,  owing,  I  believe,  to  a  wild  sort  of  Petunia  which  grows  in  un- 
cultivated places.  It  is  believed  that  this  plant  is  very  poisonous  to  the  bugs, 
they  being  very  fond  of  it."—"  Vicks'  Magazine." 
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PROP  AGA  TING. 

Dkac^nas. — There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  Dracaenas— the 
first  ('fig.  1)  by  cutting  off  the  top,  which  should  be  put  in 
single  pots  in  equal  parts  of  peat,  loani,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
together ;  give  a  good  watering  and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  their 
rims  in  a  good  brisk  bottom-heat  in  the  propagating  frame, 
keeping  them  close  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  giving  a  slight 
sprinkle  of  water  overhead  every  morning.  They  take  about  two 
months  to  get  well  rooted,  when  air  may  be  gradually  given 
them,  and  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  frame.  Keep  them, 
however,  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  for  a  week  or  two,  when  they 
can  be  potted  and  placed  in  another  part  of  the  stove,  and  will 
soon  make  fine  plants.  By  cutting  up  the  stems,  as  shown  in 
fig.  2,  and  putting  the  pieces  in  well-drained  pots,  or  pans  just 
covering  them  about  ^  in.  with  fine  soil  over  the  tops,  they  will 
soon  begin  to  grow  if  plunged  in   a  good  bottom-heat,  and 


treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tops.  Sometimes  they  push 
forth  numerous  growths  according  to  the  strength  of  the  stems  ; 
these  all  root,  and  each  one  when  cut  away  will  make  a  plant. 
The  old  bottom  will  push  out  several  shoots,  which  may  also  be 
used  for  cuttings.  Dracaanas  may  be  increased  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  best  months  are  May  and  June. — H.  H. 


Cinerarias  from  Cutcings-— Although  propagating  Cinerarias  from  cuttings 
is  by  many  considered  a  troublesome  and  needless  way  of  obtaining  plants,  yet 
such  a  method  has  its  advantages.  The  magnificent  plants  shown  by  Mr,  James, 
of  Isleworth,  every  spring  are  grown  from  cuttings,  stopped  once  during  the 
winter,  potted  into  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  neatly  tied  out,  allowed  abundance  of  air, 
and  from  soon  after  Christmas  till  the  end  of  March  large  spreading  specimens 
covered  with  large  bright  blossoms  are  the  result.  Such  plants  are  much 
dwarfer  and  more  effective  than  plants  raised  from  seed,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  much  more  suitable  for  supplying  cut  flowers. — 0.  S. 

Sympathy  and  Antipathy. — It  is  well  known  that  certain 
objects  excite  an  instant  horror  in  the  minds  of  persons  to  whom  they  are 
antipathetic,  and  this  in  a  manner  cxnite  distinct  from  the  affectation  of 
fright.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  real  sympathy  and  antipathy  are 
collected  by  Millingeu  in  his  book  on  "  Mind  and  Matter."  Amatus 
Lusitanus  relates  the  ease  of  a  monk  who  fainted  when  he  beheld  a  Rose, 
and  never  quitted  his  cell  while  this  flower  was  blooming.  Orfila  (a  less 
guestionable  authority)  gives  the  account  of  the  painter  Vincent,  who  was 
seized  with  violent  vertigo  and  swooned  when  there  were  Eoses  in  the 
room.  Tolpi  relates  the  history  of  an  officer  who  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions and  lost  his  senses  in  consequence  of  Pinks  being  shut  up  with 
him  in  his  chamber.  Zimmerman  tells  of  a  lady  who  could  not  endure 
the  feeling  of  silk  and  satin,  and  who  shuddered  when  touching  the 
velvety  skin  of  a  Peach.  Effects  of  this  kind  are,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, purely  physical ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  imagination  is  first 
affected. — ''  The  Daisy." 


GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(GontinueA  from  p.  396. j 

Shape  and  Consistence  or  the  Stem. — The  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  usually  round  (terete),  and 
afford  very  few  distinctive  characters ;  but  in  some  classes  of 
plants  ordinal,  generic,  and  even  sptcifio  distinctions  are 
afforded  by  the  shape,  &c.,  of  the  stem.  The  Oactaceae,  for 
instance,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  thick,  fleshy  stems 
(see  p.  393),  and  the  leaves  are  represented  by  minute  scales. 
Species  of  Cactaceaa  are  characterised  by  the  shape  of  the 
stem,  as  spherical,  columnar,  fluted,  angular,  terete,  flattened, 
and  a  variety  of  other  forms.  Some  of  the  African  and 
Canary  Island  Euphorbias  have  fleshy,  Cactus-like  stems,  and 
the  curious  South  African  Stapelias  are  of  the  same  character. 
Grasses,  most  of  which  are  useful  plants,  differ  among  other 
things  from  the  almost  useless  Sedges,  which  they  closely 
resemble  in  outward  appearance,  in  having  usually  cylindrical 
stems,  hollow  between  the  joints,  whilst  it  is  characteristic  of 
Sedges  to  have  angular,  solid  stems.  The  trunks  of  dicotyle- 
donous trees  diminish  in  size  upwards,  and  the  hardest  wood 
is  in  the  centre  ;  monocotyledonous  stems,  on  the  contrary,  are 
nearly  of  the  same  diameter  at  the  top  as  at  the  base,  and  the 
wood  is  densest  near  the  circumference.  These  differences 
arise  from  diverse  modes  of  growth  of  these  two  great  classes 
of  plants,  which  are  explained  elsewhere.  Many  other  cha- 
racters in  the  shape  and  consistence  of  the  stem  might  be 
pointed  out,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  few  special  terms  are  in 
use  to  designate  them. 

Size  and  Length  of  the  Stem. — In  some  plants  we  find  the 
stem  reduced  to  a  small,  disk-like  body,  on  which  the  leaves 
are  crowded,  and  the  stems  of  some  of  the  gigantic  Coniferas 
of  North  America  rise  to  a  height  of  200  ft.  and  300  ft.,  and 
even  more.  The  tallest  trees  hitherto  measured  are  some  of 
the  Australian  Gum  Trees  (Eucalyptus  colossea,  E.  amygda- 
linus,  &c.),  which  sometimes  attain  the  enormous  height  of 
nearly  .500  ft.  Baron  Mueller  mentions  one  which  was  296  ft. 
up  to  the  first  branch,  and  more  than  40  ft.  in  girth  at  the 
base.  In  size  of  trunk  the  Baobob  trees  surpass  all  others,  but 
tliey  are  not  proportionately  lofty.  The  African  Baobob  has 
been  found  with  a  trunk  90  ft.  in  circumference,  and  the  largest 
girth  of  the  Australian  Baobob  on  record  is  85  ft.  The  length 
and  diameter  of  stems  depend,  of  course,  so  much  upon  soil, 
situation,  and  climate,  that  size  is  only  a  secondary  character, 
and  can  only  be  approximately  given,  except  for  individual 
plants. 

Pseudo-bulbs. — The  thickened  perennial  stems  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  epiphytical  Orchids  are  called  pseudo-bulbs,  or 
false  bulbs.  They  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  stems,  but 
the  distinctive  appellation  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  important 
specific  characters  are  afforded  by  their  diverse  forms.  Occa- 
sionally the  branches  of  a  stem  are  so  modified,  as  to  resemble 
leaves,  as  in  the  Butcher's  Broom  (see  p.  396).  Each  of  these 
leaf-like  branches  springs  from  the  axil  of  a  minute  leaf,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  centre,  as  the  figure  shows.  This 
shrub  is  the  only  woody  monocotyledon  native  of  this  country, 
and  its  stems,  although  woody  and  persistent,  make  all  their 
growth  in  one  season.  Xylophyllalatifoliaisa  dycotyledonous 
shrub,  with  leaf-like  branches,  bearing  flowers  on  their  margins. 
It  is  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Surface  op  the  Stem. — The  surface  of  herbaceous  stems  is 
hairy  cr  bristly,  clothed  with  chaffy  scales  or  prickles,  or 
quite  smooth  and  naked,  &c.  The  bark  of  shrubs  and  trees  is 
smooth,  as  in  the  Beech  tree,  deeply  furrowed  and  corrugated, 
as  in  the  Oak,  peels  off  (deciduous),  as  in  the  Plane,  armed 
with  prickles,  as  in  Brambles  and  Roses,  and  presents  a  variety 
of  other  characters. 

Modifications  op  Branches. — In  the  paragraph  on  the  shape 
of  stems,  the  leaf-like  branches  of  Ruscus  and  Xylophylla  are 
mentioned.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  Blackthorn,  &c.,  are 
short,  and  terminate  in  sharp  points.  These  are  called  spines, 
to  distinguish  them  from  prickles,  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  bark,  whilst  true  spines  proceed,  like  other  branches,  from 
the  wood  beneath  the  bark.  Some  writers  regard  the  tendrils 
of  the  Grape  Vine,  Virginian  Creeper,  &c.,  as  arrested  branches 
modified  for  a  certain  purpose. 
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Function  of  tee  Stem. — Generally  speaking,  the  stem 
possesses  no  special  function  of  its  own,  and  is  simply  the 
axis  upon  which  active  organs  are  seated.  It  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  liquid  food,  absorbed  by  the  roots,  passes 
to  the'leaves.  In  some  plants  it  fulfils  the  functions  of  the 
leaves  when  the  latter  are  absent,  and  is  then  usually  of  a 
green  colour. 

Tlie  Appendages  of  the  Stem. 

The  stem  of  a  seedling  plant,  as  we  have  seen,  develops  from 
a  bud,  called  the  plumule,  which  is  formed  at  one  end  of  the 
embryo ;  in  dicotyledons,  between  two  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons. 
As  the  stem  is  pushed  forth  it  remains  simple,  as  in  most  Palms, 
or  in  com-se  of  time  it  ramifies  very  much,  as  in  the  Oak  ;  and 
as  stems  or  branches  elongate,  they  bear  at  intervals,  some- 
time very  short,  leaves  of  various  kinds.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  perfect  plants  are  often  developed  not  only 
from  seed,  but  also  from  small  fragments  of  root,  stem,  or  leaf. 
Knowing  this,  we  are  in  a  measure  prepared  to  find  that  it  is 
impossible,  generally  speaking,  to  exactly  define  the  different 
organs  borne  by  the  stem  (and  branches),  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  members  of  an  animal  may  be  defined. 
The  bodies  borne  by  the  stem,  though  sufficiently  distinct  in 
most  instances,  sometimes  pass  gradually  from  one  into  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  leaves  off  and 
the  other  begins  ;  and,  as  is  shown  below,  the  ordinary  leaf 
form  often  replaces  other  organs.  In  fact,  some  or  all  of  the 
parts  of  a  flower  often  develop  as  green  leaves.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  organs  borne  by  the  stem 
as  appendages,  which  present  various  modifications  according 
to  the  function  they  perform,  and  which  receive  their  designa- 
tions from  their  function  or  purpose.  Briefly,  it  may  be  stated 
that  all  kinds  of  leaves  and  all  parts  of  flowers  are  of  the  same 
origin,  and  develop  ahke  from  a  primarily  indistinguishable 
organ  or  outgrowth  of  the  stem.  By  the  same  rule  the  entire 
plant  is  said  to  consist  of  an  axis  and  its  appendages ;  the  axis 
may  be  simple,  or  bear  secondary,  ternary,  or  a  greater  number 
of  lateral  axes.  All  modifications  of  the  stem  come  under  the 
general  designation  of  caulome,  and  leaves,  whether  scale- 
leaves,  foliage-leaves,  or  floral-leaves  are  termed  phyllomes  in 
contradistinction. 

Buds. — All  elongations  of  branches  and  stems,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  leaves  and  flowers,  originate  from  buds,  and  there  is 
no  essential  difference  in  the  properties  of  an  embryo  bud 
(plumule)  and  other  buds.  But  two  kinds  of  bud  may  be  distin- 
guished, namely,  flower-buds  and  leaf-buds.  Already  in  the 
autumn  the  difference  between  the  two  is  easily  seen,  and  thus 
it  is  possible  to  say  whether  the  Apple  trees  and  Plum  trees, 
&c.,  will  flower  profusely  the  following  spring.  The  flower- 
buds  are  much  thicker  and  less  pointed  then  the  leaf-buds. 
Buds,  then,  are  either  undeveloped,  barren  branches  or  flowering 
branches.  Flower-buds  usually  develop  one  or  more  leaves  as 
well  as  the  flowers.  The  fact  that  a  single  bud  will  grow  into 
a  plant  having  all  the  properties  of  the  parent  is  made  use  of 
in  propagating  rare  varieties,  and  varieties  of  delicate  species 
on  plants  of  a  more  vigorous  species.  Occasionally  a  badly 
selected  bud  will  produce  a  flower  at  once  when  it  grows  out, 
but  there  are  always  two  or  three  leaf-buds  below  it,  which, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  will  subsequently  grow  into 
branches. 

Seed  Buds  (Embryo  Buds)  do  not  Invabiably  Eepeoduce 
Plants  in  the  Likeness  op  the  Parent. — Seeds  give  birth  to 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  some  cases  they  may  be 
depended  upon  to  reproduce  a  variety,  distinguished  from 
other  varieties  of  the  same  species  by  the  colour  or  size  of  its 
flowers,  or  some  other  character.  But  the  variety  must  be 
what  is  termed  "  fixed."  If  it  be  wished  to  propagate  a  certain 
variety  of  Rose,  Potato,  or  Pelargonium,  &c.,  it  can  only  be 
done  with  certainty  from  buds  of  the  stem,  that  is,  either  single 
buds,  or  cuttings,  or  tubers  bearing  buds.  A  seed-bud  (em- 
bryo) is  the  result  of  sexual  impregnation  or  confluence, 
and,  consequently,  may  combine  the  characters  of  dissimilar 
parents. 

Position  op  Buds. — The  normal  position  of  buds  is  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches  (terminal),  or  on  the  sides  (lateral).  The 
latter  are  commonly  axillary,  that  is,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
upper  side  of  the  base  of  a  leaf  with  the  branch  ;  but  flower- 


buds  are  sometimes  extra-axillary.  Should  the  vicissitudes  in 
the  life  of  a  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant,  seem  to  require  it  to 
ensure  its  perpetuation,  buds  are  formed  on  other  parts  of 
branches,  or  even  on  leaves  or  roots,  as  described  above.  All 
such  buds  are  termed  adventitious,  because  they  appear  at 
uncertain  places.  Adventitious  buds  are  produced  much  more 
freely  by  some  plants  than  others.  Bryophyllum  (fig.  124)  is 
an  example  of  a  plant  whose  leaves  under  certain  conditions 
give  birth  to  numerous  buds.      Some  trees,  if  cut  down  to  the 


main  trunk,  will  soon  develop  numerous  branches  where  the 
section  is  made,  as  many  species  of  Willow  (fig.  125),  Poplars, 
&c.,  but  a  Fir  or  Horse  Chestnut  treated  in  this  way  soon 
dies.  The  position  of  flower-buds  has  to  be  considered  in 
pruning  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  especially  whether 
they  are  terminal  or  axillary.  Again,  the  characteristic 
branching  of  different  trees  depends  upon  which  and  how  many 
of  the  buds  grow  into  branches  each  season.  In  the  Horse 
Chestnut  we  haveatreeof  formal  habit  with  few  stout  branches, 
from  the  fact  that  growth  is  mainly  confined  to  the  ends  of  the 
branches.    Altogether,   the  growth  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  is 


Pig.  125.— Pollard  Willow. 

singular.  The  flowers,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  borne  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  are  borne  in  opposite 
pairs.  If  each  season  the  buds  from  both  leaves  of  the  last  pair 
grew  into  branches,  there  would  be  a  succession  of  forked 
branchlets  gradually  more  and  more  crowded  ;  but  what  almost 
invariably  takes  place  is  this,  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence 
die  back  eventually  close  to  the  last  pair  of  leaves,  and  only 
one  of  the  two  lateral  buds  is  developed,  and,  being  so  near  the 
end,  it  soon  appears  to  be  terminal.  It  often  happens,  how- 
ever, that  a  shoot  does  not  bear  flowers,  in  which  _  case  it 
presents  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth  a  true  terminal  bud 
and  two  lateral  ones  immediately  below  the  terminal  one,  having 
their  origin  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  pair  of  leaves.  The 
succeeding  ramifications  depend  upon  the  growing  out  of  all 
three,  or  only  one  of  these  buds,  and  the  production  or  not  of 
flowers. 
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Buds  Sometimes  Replaced  by  Deciduous  Bodies. — Normal 
buds  are  persistent,  and  grow  into  branches  on  the  plant 
where  they  are  formed,  or  remain  dormant;  but  in  some  plants, 
in  the  place  of  normal  buds,  bodies  resembling  very  small  bulbs 
are  formed.  In  course  of  time  they  fall  off,  and  eventually 
grow  into  independent  plants.  The  Pile-wort  (Ranunculus 
fioaria — fig.  127)  is  a  common  instance  in  which  this  provision 


r 


for  the  propagation  of  a  plant  occurs.  It  may,  in  this  plant, 
at  least,  be  regarded  as  a  provision  for  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  because  the  plant  seldom,  if  ever,  ripens  seed  in  this 
country. 

Naked  Buds  and  Scaly  Buds. — The  buds  of  most  of  our 
native  trees  and  shrubs  are  covered  with  scale-like  leaves, 
which  are  thrown  ofE  when  growth  commences  in  spring. 
They  are  very  conspicuous  in  the  Horse  Chestnut,  and  of  a 
very  beautiful  texture  in  many  of  the  Fir  trees.  In  the  former 
they  are  covered  with  a  glutinous  exudation,  and  the  inside  in 
many  other  trees  is  clothed  with  a  soft  down,  which  may 
serve  as  a  protection  from  cold  and  other  adverse  influences. 
The  buds  of  herbaceous  plants  are  protected  in  a  diif  erent  way, 
but  they  have  usually  no  deciduous  scales. 

Transition  fkom  Bud-scales  to  Pekfect  Leaves. — Although 
the  bud-scales  of  the  Horse  Chestnut,  for  example,  are  very 
different  from  the  summer  leaves,  they  are  regarded  by  bo- 
tanists as  modifications  of  the  same  organ  with  a  different 
function.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
plants,  the  Red  Currant,  for  instance  (fig.  130),  there  is  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  outer  scales  to  the  perfect  leaves, 
in  which  there  are  intermediate  stages,  which  might  be  called 
highly  developed  scales  or  imperfectly  developed  leaves. 


Fig.  127.— Bulbil  of  Ranunculus    Fig.  128. — Longitudinal  section 
Ficaria  (enlarged).  ofljulbil. 

Active  Buds. — Generally  speaking,  buds,  especially  in  woody 
plants,  are  formed  one  season,  and  do  not  shoot  until  the  follow- 
ing ;  but  in  many  annual  plants,  for  instance,  they  suffer  no 
check.  There  is  no  pause  between  their  formation  and  evolu- 
tion ;  growth  is  continuous.  Such  buds  are  termed  active  buds, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  dormant  buds  of  other  plants,  which 
await  the  warmth  of  spring  before  they  unfold. 

Latent  Buds. — -It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  dor- 
mant buds  and  latent  buds.    As  a  general  rule,  a  bud  is  more 


or  less  fully  formed  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  of  all  perennial 
woody  plants ;  but,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  all  of 
them  shoot  the  following  spring.  As  spring  approaches,  those 
nearest  the  tips  of  the  branches  begin  to  swell,  and  finally 
burst  and  grow  out  into  leafy  branchlets  or  inflorescences,  or 
both.  Prom  the  lower  part  of  the  previous  year's  shoots,  from 
the  rudimentary  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  farthest 
from  the  tips,  no  growth  is  made ;  but  these  rudimentary  buds 
possess,  nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  latent  vitality,  vary- 
ing, for  different  plants,  in  intensity  and  durability,  as  well  as 
in  capability  of  being  stimulated  into  activity.  Buds  which 
shoot  the  season  following  their  formation  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature  are  simply  quiescent  in  obedience  to  the 
general  repose  in  vegetation,  and  may  be  termed  dormant ; 
whilst  those  which  would  grow   out   only  subject  to   extra- 


Ji'ig.  129.— Lilium  bulbiferum,  with  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  theleavea  and  bracts. 

ordinary  conditions  are  latent  buds.  Sometimes  the  lowermost 
buds  of  a  previous  year's  shoot  give  birth  to  two  or  three 
small  leaves,  and  the  successively  higher  ones  to  increasingly 
more  vigorous  growth  ;  or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  developed  from  some  of  the 
lower  buds.  But  as  almost  every  genus,  or  even,  we  might 
say,  species,  presents  peculiarities  of  its  own  in  growth,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  only  generalise  here.  It  will,  however, 
be  clear  to  all  that  before  a  person  can  prune  trees  and  shrubs 
properly  or  advantageously,  he  must  have  some  acquaintance 
with  their  normal  mode  of  growth  and  their  vital  powers  when 
subjected  to  pruning.  The  reasons  for  pruning  are  not  always 
the  same,  it  is  true,  but  the  importance  of  doing  it  properly 


Kg.  130.— Bud-scales  from  the  same  bud  of  Red  Currant,  showing 
gradual  transition  to  perfect  leaves, 

remains  much  the  same,  although  some  plants  will  bear 
almost  any  amount  of  cutting  without  injury  to  their  Uves. 
By  removing  the  tips  of  shoots,  buds  which  would  otherwise 
remain  latent,  or,  at  most,  make  a  feeble  shoot,  are  stimu- 
lated into  vigorous  growth.  Latent  buds,  again,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  adventitious  buds,  mentioned  above,  which 
are  produced  on  almost  any  part  of  some  plants  possessing 
great  vital  energy. 

Leaves  (Foliage  Leaves). — By  foliage  leaves,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  is  meant  those  parts  of  a  plant  popularly 
known  as  leaves,  as  distinguished  from  floral  leaves,  or  the 
leaves  forming  the  flowers.  Now,  although  the  phyllome  as 
it  is  termed  in  vegetable  morphology,  is  the  basis  alike  of 
foliage  leaves  and  floral  leaves,  it  is  necessary,  in  descriptive 
botany,  to  retain  not  only  such  popular  distinctive  terms  as 
leaf,  petal,  &c.,  but  also  to  use  a  great  many  other  names  not 
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commonly  employed,  to  designate  certain  parts,  besides  distin- 
guishing a  large  number  of  the  principal  types  of  modification 
exhibited  by  each  and  all  of  these  parts.  In  botanical  descrip- 
tions of  plants  the  term  "  leaf  "  is  employed  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  sense  as  everyone  quite  unacquainted  with  botany 
understands  it;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  explain  in 
the  proper  place,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  petal,  &c. 
Botanists,  however,  make  one  noteworthy  exception  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  leaf  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  it  here.  The  so-called  leaves  of 
Ferns,  whatever  their  consistence,  configuration,  dimensions, 
and  other  characteristics,  are  called  fronds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  terms  are  used  to  denote  their  different  shapes, 
cutting,  &c.,  as  for  the  modifications  of  true  leaves.  In  some 
botanical  and  horticultural  publications,  especially  Continental 
ones,  the  leaves  of  Palms  and  Cycads  are  called  fronds,  whereby 


length.  Besides  the  name  of  Carob  BeaDS,  these  pods  are  also 
commonly  called  Locust  pods,  or  St.  John's  Bread,  names  by  which 
they  are  well  known  in  this  conntry. 


THE     LIBRARY. 

BIBLE  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  HISTORY.* 
Works  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible  are  by  no  means 
scarce.  The  subject  has  been  attacked  from  all  points  by 
authors  of  various  attainments  with  varied  success.  A  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  together 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  plants,  are  qualifications  not 
possessed  by  many,  but,  nevertheless,  very  necessary  for  a 
clear  and   unprejudiced   elucidation   of  biblical   botany;  and, 


Tho  Carob  Bean  Tree  (Ceratonia  Siliqua). 


the  term  loses  its  special  distinctive  significance.  It  is  applied 
to  the  leaf- like  expansions  of  Perns  because  they  differ  from 
ordinary  leaves,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  the  reproductive  organs 
on  some  part  of  their  surface.  W.  B.  Heiisley. 


The  Carob  Bean  Tree  (Ceratonia  Siliqna)  is  a  Leguminous 
tree,  wild  and  extereively  cultivated  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  fleshy  fruit,  which  is  imported  into 
this  country  in  considerable  quantities  for  cattle  feeding.  The  seed 
was  the  original  carat  of  jewellers,  and  in  many  other  respects  it  is  an 
interesting  tree.  It  forms  a  branching  tree  about  30  ft.  in  height, 
having  wood  of  a  pretty  pinkish  hue.  Its  pinnate  leaves  are  com. 
posed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of  oval  blunt-topped  leaflets,  of  a  leathery 
texture,  and  a  shining  dark.green  colour.  The  flowers  are  in  small 
red  racemes,  and   are  succeeded  by  flat  pods,  from  6  in.  to  1  ft.  in 


even  with  this  knowledge,  great  discrimination  is  needed  to  be 
able  to  fix  a  certain  Hebrew  name  to  a  distinct  plant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  same  name  being  ofcen  applied  to  different 
plants,  and  vli:e  rermi.  The  same  thing  occurs  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom  generally,  and  in  modern  times  often 
causes  no  little  confusion.  Mr.  Smith's  book  has  several 
advantages  over  those  that  have  preceded  it.  First,  it;  is  very 
convenient  as  regards  size  ;  and  next,  the  different  plants  are 
readily  found  under  their  popular  or  English  heading,  to  which 
follows  the  Hebrew  word.  The  author's  knowledge  of 
Bible  plants,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he 
has  long  studied,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were,  before 

•  "  Bible  Plants  and  Their  History,"  with  a  Review  of  the  Opinions  of  vari- 
ous writers  regarding  their  Identification.  By  .John  Smith,  A. L.S.,  ex-Curator 
Royal  Botanic  Garclena,  Kew.  With  ten  Lithographic  I'lites,  by  W.  H.  Fitch, 
F.L.S.    ■       ■  -      •    -  ■      - 
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his  loss  o£  sight,  known  to  him  in  a  living  state,  has  enabled 
him  to  form  some  opinions  which  he  has  here  left  on  record. 
We  think  he  has  done  right  not  to  overload  a  book  o£  this  kind 
with  too  many  botanical  terms.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  Latin  scientific  name  should  be  given  in  every  case 
where  it  is  possible,  and  this  the  author  has  done.  The  plan  of 
the  book  will  be  best  understood  from  the  author's  own  words. 
He  says  : — "  I  deem  it  beat  to  follow  the  original  Bible  classifi- 
cation of  Grass,  herbs,  and  trees  ;  by  so  doing  the  allied  modes 
of  gi'owth  and  products  are  brought  together  better  than  by 
either  a  scientific  or  alphabetical  arrangement.  Bach  subject 
is  headed  by  its  English  and  Hebrew  names,  followed  by  a 
quotation  of  the  verse  or  verses  in  which  it  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  the  subject  under  consideration  being  printed  in  italics, 
in  some  cases  being  followed  by  its  Hebrew  name  in  paren- 
thesis." The  scientific  names  and  the  family  to  which  each 
belongs,  the  native  countries  and  the  principal  uses  of  the 
plants,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  also  given.  The  book  is 
well  got  up,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  love  plants  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  of  those  specially 
interested  in  their  ancient  history.  It  certainly  deserves  to 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Smith's  many  publications. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him,  and  therefore  is 
entitled  to  all  respect.  J.  R.  J. 

Poems  of  Places*. — This  is  the  first  part  of  a  series  of  pickings 
and  gleanings  from  the  poets,  a  hnndy,  well-printed,  well-bonnd 
work,  in  two  vols,  of  500  pp.  The  scheme  of  the  work  is  good,  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  o£  all  places  found  in  poetry  and  song 
being  given,  and  the  poem  appended,  generally  at  full  length,  giving 
the  author's  name.  A  map  of  England  and  Wales,  the  countries  to 
which  the  matter  in  these  two  volnmes  is  limited,  is  inaerled  as  a 
frontispiece  to  each  volume,  and  contains  only  names  of  places,  &o., 
celebrated  by  poets,  and  referred  to  in  the  book.  The  editor,  the 
poet  Longfellow,  promises  ns  more  volumes  of  the  same  character 
dealing  with  other  countries,  till  the  "  voyage  round  the  world," 
described  by  Montgomery,  "  shall  be  brought  to  a  sate  and  happy  end." 

Artificial  Manureaf. — This  invaluable  work  on  artificial  man. 
ures  (by  Alfred  Sibson,  F.C.S.)  tells  ua  how  to  make,  buy,  value,  and 
use  them,  and  also  gives  us  full  information  as  to  what  kinds  of 
cereal  and  root  crops  are  most  benefited  by  them.  There  ia  a  useful 
chapter  on  the  use  of  compound  or  special  manures,  in  which  culti- 
vators are  told  how  to  make  the  mixtures  themselves  for  all  kinds  of 
cereals  and  root  crops ;  how  to  apply  manures  to  the  soil  to  the 
best  advantage  is  also  clearly  pointed  out.  This  is  important,  as 
when  the  fertilising  elements  are  so  placed  in  the  soil  as  to  allow  of 
their  exercising  their  full  effects  on  the  crop,  that  alone  will  often 
determine  the  practical  superiority  regarding  two  or  more  manures 
otherwise  much  alike.  Mr.  Sibson  concludes  with  the  advice  that  it 
is  as  bad  policy  to  starve  our  soils,  aa  it  is  our  live  stock. 

The  "  Maison  Rustique  des  Dam.esJ." — This  ia  a  work 
worthy  of  being  known  in  England.  The  authoress  enters  fully  into 
every  detail  connected  with  a  household  from  a  French  point  of  view, 
and  although  there  are  some  chapters  which  are  not  in  harmony  with 
English  ideas  or  customs,  still  this  fault  ia  well  counteracted  by  the 
useful  hints  and  numeroua  reoeipta  which  could  be  carried  out  with 
advantage  in  every  home.  A  good  receipt  given  for  cleaning 
decanters,  or  other  crystal  bottles,  is  aa  foUowa  : — Place  a  few  piecea 
of  the  Pellitory  plant-leaves  of  Jeruaalem  Artichoke,  or  Borage,  in 
the  bottle,  then  half  fill  it  with  cold  water ;  shake  it  well,  so  aa  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  it,  and  afterwards  rinse  it  with  clean  water. 
There  are  several  receipts  for  taking  fruit,  and  other  stains  out  of 
linen ;  also  for  the  starching  of  linen,  so  aa  to  give  the  same  brilli. 
ancv  to  it  aa  French  laundressea  do.  The  receipts  given  for  cooking 
vegetables  and  fish  are  particularly  good,  numbers  of  them  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  our  works  on  cookery.  The  authoress  also 
gives  receipts  for  several  simple  dishes  quite  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  which  would  prove  agreeable  changes  in  our  ordinary 
menus.  There  are  also  several  seasonable  menvs  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  both  for  luncheons  and  dinners.  The  chapter  on  slight  ail. 
ments,  with  prescriptions  for  their  treatment  without  medical  advice, 
and  many  useful  ones  for  the  immediate  remedies  necessary  in 
cases  of  accidents,  &c.,  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  value  in  a 
country  house  when  situated  far  from  a  town.  The  "  Maison 
Rustique  des  Dames  "  contains  also  directions  for  gardening,  the  care 
and  management  of  poultry,  &c. ;  also  full  instructions  for  a  dairy. 
It  forma,  in  fact,  a  complete  and  useful  manual. 

*  Macilillaii  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  London, 
t  London :  Ridgway,  Piccadilly, 
t  "  Maiaon  Rustique  Des  Dame."  Par  Mme  Millet- Robinet.    Paris  ;  Librairie 
Agricole  de  la  Maison  Rustique. 
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Flower  Garden. 

AtTHOUGH  our  springs  of  late  years  have  rendered  early  bedding  out 
undesirable,  it  is  not  too  early  to  decide  how  the  garden  shall  be  planted, 
and  to  make  arrangements  accordingly.  What  may  be  termed  the  massing 
system  has  had  its  day,  and  it  is  evident  that  something  fresh  must  soon 
be  introduced.  We  would  have  masses  of  colour  in  suitable  situations, 
but  we  would  have  them  subdued  and  tastefully  toned  down  by  means  of 
foliage,  so  as  to  form  a  rich,  quiet,  harmonious  whole.  Even  ribbons,  if 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  plant  ad  injiiiititm,  cease  to  charm  ;  and 
the  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  panelling  and  carpet-bedding,  where 
gaudy  colours  are  employed.  The  secret  of  gardening  decoration  doea 
not  consist  in  crowding  hundreds  or  thousands  of  plants,  however 
scarce  or  valuable,  into  a  given  space.  No  ;  it  lies  more  in  the  judicious 
use  of  appropriate  plants,  and  iu  so  lighting  them  up  by  means  of  colour 
that  each  shall  eahance  the  beauty  of  the  other.  For  this  purpose 
expensive  materials  are  unnecessary ;  it  is  the  arrangement  rather  than 
the  plants  individually  which  charms.  One  man  with  a  handful  of  flowers 
from  the  hedgerow  will  often  produce  an  exquisite  bouquet,  while  another, 
with  flowers  however  choice,  may  fail.  Tasteful  application  of  the  mate- 
rial  which  may  be  at  command  is  what  is  wanted.  Spring-flowering 
plants,  although  now  doing  good  service,  will  soon  require  to  be  removed 
to  the  reserve  garden,  the  ground  in  which  should  be  put  in  order  to 
receive  them  ;  add  to  it  a  little  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  leaf-soil, 
or  peat,  as  the  case  may  be.  Before  re-planting,  divide  into  small  portions 
such  plants  as  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Daisies,  &c.,  allowing  suliieient  space 
between  the  plants  for  proper  development  without  crowding.  Bulbs  must 
be  removed  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible,  being  careful  not  to  bruise 
the  leaves  in  the  operation ;  and  on  no  account  remove  the  flower-stems, 
as  they  greatly  assist  the  maturation  of  the  roots.  Water  freely  and 
protect  from  sunshine  for  a  few  days  with  evergreen  branches.  Plant  out 
spring-struck  Hollyhocks,  and  divide  and  re-plant  Neapolitan  and  late- 
flowering  Violets.  Centaureas  should  be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  pots,  as 
they  grow  more  compactly,  colour  better,  and  are  more  manageable  in 
winter. 

Auriculas. — These  being  now  in  full  beauty,  some  pains  must  be  taken 
to  retain  the  bloom  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  If  the  plants  be 
behind  a  wall  facing  the  north,  the  glass  will  not  require  to  be  shaded, 
except  for  a  few  hours  iu  the  afternoon.  Air  must  be  admitted  freely  by 
tilting  the  lights  against  the  wind,  and  when  the  air  is  quite  calm  it  is  well 
to  remove  the  lights  altogether.  In  this  position  I  find  the  flowers  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  damp  than  from  any  othercause  and  unless  the  structure 
be  heated,  which  ordinary  frames  are  not,  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
the  damp  can  be  combated,  except  by  careful  attention  to  the  ventilation. 
I  find  the  flowers  to  remain  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time  in  a  span- 
roofed  house  running  north  and  south.  In  our  house  there  are  venti- 
lators at  both  sides  and  the  top  lights  all  move,  so  that  if  the  wind 
bo  blowing  either  from  the  east  or  west,  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted 
without  any  injury  being  caused  by  its  blowing  directly  upon  the  plants. 
As  the  latter  go  out  of  flower  remove  the  pips  and  seed-pods,  unless  it  be 
intended  to  save  seeds,  but  do  not  break  the  stalks  over,  in  case  the  part 
that  remains  should  rot  down  to  the  centre  and  kill  the  plants.  If  the 
pips  only  be  removed,  allowing  the  foot-stalks  to  remain,there  is  no  danger, 
as  the  stalks  wither  off  in  a  dry  state,  and  they  can  be  drawn  out  without 
injury.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  plants  from  the  blooming 
house  as  they  go  out  of  flower  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shade,  unless 
from  very  hot  sunshine,  and  the  plants  may  he  freely  exposed  to  the 
wind. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees. — We  have  just  gone  over  our  stock  of 
plants  and  stirred  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots,  at  the  same  time  picking 
out  the  weeds  and  removing  any  decaying  leaves.  The  plants  are  still 
under  the  glass  lights,  from  which  we  do  not  care  to  remove  them  as  long 
as  we  can  spare  the  lights,  but  they  are  wanted  for  another  purpose,  and 
very  shortly  the  plants  must  be  placed  out-of-doors.  Meantime  the 
flower-stalks  have  grown  considerably,  and  before  the  plants  can  he  fully 
exposed  it  will  be  necessary  to  stake  them.  Plants  in  beds  require  look- 
ing after  now  ;  stir  the  soil,  remove  weeds,  and  press  the  plants  if  they 
seem  loose  gently  into  the  ground. 

Gladioli. — If,  from  bad  weather  or  any  other  cause,  the  main  collec- 
tion of  Gladioli  has  not  been  planted,  it  is  still  time  to  do  so.  If  it  be 
intended  to  grow  good  spikes  for  exhibition  the  bulbs  must  be  planted  in 
beds,  and  it  is  useless  to  make  the  attempt  unless  the  soil  is  rich,  but  it 
must  have  been  enriched,  if  possible,  six  months  before  the  time  of 
planting.  Crude  manure  in  contact  with  the  bulbs,  or  even  near  them,  is 
sure  to  cause  mischief.  Bulbs  of  the  commoner  sorts  may  be  planted  in 
Rose  beds,  amongst  Rhododendrons,  or  in  the  herbaceous  border.  This 
is  also  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  of  Gladioli ;  they  hybridise  easily,  and, 
if  the  best  sorts  be  crossed,  there  is  a  certainty  of  at  least  10  per  cent, 
being  as  good  as  the  parents.  I  sow  in  7-in.  pots,  using  good  loam,  a 
little  leaf-mould,  and  rotten  manure.  I  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  a 
hotbed  iu  which  there  is  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  The  seeds  will  vegetate 
iu  a  fortnight  if  the  glass  lights  be  kept  rather  close.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  ahoveground  more  air  must  be  admitted,  and  as  they 
gain  strength  and  the  weather  becomes  favourable  the  lights  may  be 
removed  altogether.  They  must  not  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  when  the  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn  the  small  bulbs  may  be 
shaken  out  from  the  soil ;  they  will  vary  in  size  from  a  small  Pea  to  a 
Filbert,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  throw  up  a  flower-spke  the  following 
season. 
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Pansies. — In  order  to  have  a  few  blooms  of  these  early  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  and  to  give  them  the  shelter  of  a  frame.  It  is 
bnt  seldom  that  the  flowers  can  be  had  clean  when  the  plants  are  out-of- 
doors,  but  the  intervention  of  a  glass  light  preserves  them  in  all  their 
purity.  As  in  the  case  of  Auriculas,  I  prefer  having  the  frames  behind  a 
north  wall ;  less  shade  is  in  that  case  required,  and  the  flowers  can  be 
enjoyed  even  during  the  brightest  sunshine.  The  shoots  should  be  pegged 
regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  when  they  take  an  upright 
position  they  must  be  tied  to  neat,  regularly-placed  sticks.  After  all  that 
has  been  said  about  destroying  slugs  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  look 
over  the  frame  at  night  and  pick  them  up  by  hand,  throwing  them  either 
into  a  pot  containing  a  little  salt  or  dry  lime.  I  also  like  to  see  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  tastefully  arranged;  they  vary  much,  and  more  so  now 
when  the  fancy  kinds  have  been  so  much  improved  in  form  and  colour  ; 
smoothness  and  form  are  Indispensable,  whatever  the  colour  may  be.  The 
yellow,  white,  and  dai'k  selfs,  and  the  various  shades  of  white  and  yellow 
grounds  form  a  varied  group  even  without  the  fancy  kinds.  See  that  the 
plants  are  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  but  none  overhead. 

Pinks,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Piootees,  and  other  small-growing  plants  in 
beds  out-of-doors  must  not  be  neglected ;  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
between  the  rows  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  if  the  plants  be 
loose  press  them  into  the  ground  with  the  lingers ;  remove  withered  leaves 
or  any  decaying  portions  ;  look  for  slugs  and  the  leather-coated  grub  at 
night  when  they  are  feeding.  J.  Douglas, 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Conservatories. — In  these  the  finer  kinds  of  Rhododendrons  are 
now  in  great  beauty,  and  none  more  so  than  the  Sikkim,  waxy,  crimson- 
flowered  K.  Thomsoni.  Some  which  have  started  into  growth,  and  are 
planted  out,  must  be  well  supplied  with  water ;  all  decaying  flowers  and 
seed-pods  should  also  be  removed  from  them,  unless  it  be  desired  to  save 
seed,  and  even  in  that  case  only  a  few  heads  should  be  left  on  each  plant. 
Azaleas  done  flowering  remove  from  the  conservatory.  CameUias,  Acacias, 
Myrtles,  Araucarias,  Eugenias,  and  similar  plants  put  out  in  beds  and 
borders  are  now  growing  freely,  and  consequently  require  extra  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  blooming  plants  from 
other  houses  and  pits ;  many  stove  plants,  indeed,  may  be  transferred  to 
the  conservatory  while  in  flower,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  it,  they  will  continue  longer  in  beauty  than  if  loft  in  warm  houses  ; 
after  flowering,  they  should  be  replaced  in  their  former  quarters.  Pot  on 
plants  of  double  Petunia,  using  light,  sandy  loam  and  well-decayed  manure 
for  the  purpose.  Mimuluses  in  conservatories  are  very  ornamental ;  and, 
used  in  that  way,  a  strong,  rich,  moist  soil  and  cool  position  suits  them  best. 
Lemon-scented  Verbenas  also  make  good  conservatory  plants,  as  do  like- 
wise well-grown  and  well-flowered  Heliotropes. 

Cinerarias  and  Primulas. — A  little  more  Cineraria  seed  should 
now  be  sown  to  succeed  the  earliest  batch  ;  also  Primula  seed  to  furnish 
plants  in  bloom  for  the  winter.  Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience 
in  raising  Primulas  from  seed,  frequently  find  a  difficulty  with  them,  as 
the  seeds  are  very  tender,  and  must  only  be  very  slightly  covered.  A  good 
method  is,  after  filUng  the  seed-pans  with  finely-sifted  soil,  consisting  of 
three-fourths  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  and 
making  the  surface  firm,  to  sow  the  seeds  evenly,  not  using  any  covering 
of  soil,  but  laying  over  the  top  a  little  chopped  Sphagnum  ;  a  sheet  of 
glass  placed  on  the  top  will  keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  cause  the 
seed  to  vegetate.  As  soon  as  growth  has  commenced  the  Sphagnum  must 
be  removed,  otherwise  the  young  plants  will  become  drawn ;  gradually 
expose  them  to  the  light. 

Pot  Koses. — During  weather  such  as  we  had  a  short  time  ago,  there 
is  a  little  difficulty  in  managing  Roses  under  glass.  When  the  sun  gets 
powerful,  even  if  the  wind  be  cold,  to  keep  the  heat  reasonably  down  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  air,  which,  if  not  admitted  with  great  care, 
so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tender  foliage,  is  certain  to  produce 
mildew.  This  the  experienced  eye  soon  detects  by  the  slight  curl  and 
puckered  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and  when  once  detected  there  must 
be  no  delay  in  immediately  dusting  the  afi'ected  plants  with  sulphur,  first 
damping  them  with  the  syringe,  and  being  particular  that  the  powder 
reaches  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Any  delay  in  taking 
means  to  destroy  mildew  will  result  in  the  plants  being  seriously  weakened 
for  the  ensuing  year,  as  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  vitaUty  of  the  affected 
foliage  is  soon  destroyed  in  a  way  that  causes  its  prematurely  falling  off, 
and  whatever  loss  of  leaf  occurs  root  action  will  be  afi'ected  in  like  pro- 
portion. Where  Roses  are  grown  as  roof  climbers  in  greenhouses  and 
conservatories,  mildew  is  almost  certain  to  attack  them  about  this  season, 
especially  where  the  house  is  kept  a  little  wirm  by  means  of  fire -heat 
early,  as  that  naturally  starts  the  Roses  into  growth  before  there  is 
enough  light  and  sun  to  give  solidity  to  the  leaves,  and  a  necessity  for 
giving  air  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  house  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Roses  like,  will  with  them  also  have  the  effect  of  producing  mildew ; 
and  being,  as  they  are  lemovsd  a  considerable  distance  above  the  eye, 
unless  closely  examined,  half  the  leaves  may  be  destroyed  Before  it  is 
discovered. 

Rose  Insects. — Mild  winters  are  invariably  the  precursors  of  springs 
n  which  insect  pests  are  plentiful.  Rose  Maggots  especially  are  more 
than  usually  abundant,  particularly  on  Roses,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots 
of  which  in  their  first  stage  are  of  a  pale  green  colour.  These  they  seem 
to  attack  in  preference  to  such  as  have  their  young  growth  strongly 
tinged  with  brown  or  red.  This  pest  seems  to  be  proof  in  a  great  mea- 
sure against  any  insecticide,  although  there  are  some  washes  that  render 


the  shoots  more  distasteful  to  it  than  others,  but  when  once  it  exists  food 
it  must  and  will  have,  and  I  have  found  no  means  of  preserving  the  young 
buds,  except  pinching  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Those  who  only  grow 
a  limited  number  of  Roses  in  somewhat  confined  gardens  will  generally  find 
their  plants  suffer  more  than  where  grown  in  quantities  in  open  situations. 
As  soon  as  ever  the  leaves  are  detected  in  any  way  disposed  to  curl,  the 
grub  should  be  at  once  sought  for,  or  they  quickly  descend  to  the  heart 
of  the  young  shoot.  A  free  and  regular  use  of  the  syringe  or  garden 
engine  with  clean  water  will  prevent  the  necessity  for  using  so  much 
insecticide,  and  although  the  continuous  application  of  water  costs  more 
in  labour,  it  is  stiU  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Red  Spider  on  Roses. — There  are  no  plants  in  existence  more  liable 
to  red  spider  than  Roses,  especially  when  grownup  the  rafters  and  on  the 
roof.  To  cope  with  this  there  is  nothing  like  a  thorough  washing  with 
the  syringe  at  least  twice  a  week,  or,  still  better,  with  the  garden  engine, 
but  the  latter  must  not  be  used  with  such  force  as  to  injure  the  young 
leaves.  The  unavoidable  wetting  that  this  occasions  to  the  plants  under- 
neath, many  of  which  do  not  require  it,  is  the  frequent  cause  of  Roses 
when  employed  as  roof  climbers  not  having  sufficient  water  applied  in 
this  manner  overhead,  and  it  is  the  chief  drawback  to  their  being  grown 
over  other  plants  in  this  way,  but  when  they  are  thus  used  there  is  no 
alternative  but  these  continued  washings,  otherwise  the  miserable  appear- 
ance that  they  invariably  have  through  a  great  portion  of  the  season  makes 
them  rather  an  eyesore  than  an  ornament,  and  at  the  same  time  causes 
them  to  be  the  direct  means  of  communicating  red  spider  to  every  plant 
upon  which  it  will  exist  grown  undeaneath  them. 

Disbudding  Roses. — The  practice  may  not  be  general,  but  years 
ago  it  occurred  to  mo  that  weak-growing  varieties,  which  often  make  a 
number  of  shoots  never  strong  enough  to  flower,  and  these  in  their  turn 
too  weak  to  produce  flowering  wood  in  the  coming  year,  would  be  better 
for  having  such  weak  growth  thinned  out  as  soon  as  it  began  to  push, 
thus  concentrating  the  energies  of  the  plants  in  the  shoots  retained,  which 
thereby  attain  so  much  more  strength  and  vigour  than  they  otherwise 
would.  This  practice  I  have  since  followed  with  the  best  results, 
especially  in  the  case  of  standards,  where  the  heads  become  so  much  less 
crowded.  If  the  work  be  judiciously  done,  proportionate  to  the  strength 
of  the  plants,  in  the  weakest  growers  confining  the  shoots  to  the  fewest 
number,  and  with  all  carrying  out  the  operation  before  the  growths  have 
attained  any  considerable  length,  and  in  this  way  robbing  the  plant,  there 
will  at  the  winter  pruning  be  few  shoots  that  will  need  removing  alto- 
gether, the  work  being  simply  confined  to  the  necessary  shortening  of  the 
stronger  ones  retained.  Not  only  has  this  a  considerable  influence  in 
strengthening  the  shoots  that  are  kept  for  the  current  season,  but  it 
equally  increases  the  production  of  flowers.  T.  Baines. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines. — To  make  fruit  swell  off  freely,  now  that  the  days  are  long  and 
light,  ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  All  that  is  required  is  method  in  the  way 
of  applying  necessaries,  such  as  tepid  manure  water,  charging  the  atmo- 
sphere with  ammonia  and  humidity,  kindly  airings  occasionally,  and  never 
shading  if  well  swelled,  finely-coloured  fruit  is  aimed  at.  Talk  of  shading, 
indeed,  in  our  cloudy,  dark,  humid  climate,  where  the  general  complaint 
always  is  what  little  sun  we  get !  Oh,  no  ;  to  deprive  our  fruits  of  that  little 
is  against  all  natural  reason  and  law.  Succession  plants  in  every  stage  of 
growth  should  now  get  their  full  share  of  heat,  humidity,  and  air,  with  a 
warm  humid  atmosphere.  Air  freely  night  and  day,  in  order  to  get  strong 
robust  plants. 

"Vines. — The  Vines  in  the  early  houses  will  now  be  ripening,  and  some 
air  left  on  at  night  will  assist  the  colouring  process.  In  the  succession 
houses,  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  good  tires  must  be  kept  up,  and 
plenty  of  air  given  when  the  weather  permits.  Thinning  the  berries  aa 
soon  as  they  are  fit,  stopping  the  laterals  at  a  leaf  or  two  above  the 
bunches,  and  removing  all  superfluous  shoots  will  be  the  main  points  now 
to  attend  to  in  the  latest  Vineries. 

Peaches. — The  fruit  in  the  earliest  Peach  house  will  now  be  at  its 
second  swelling,  and  the  border  must  be  examined  to  see  that  the  moisture 
is  sufficient,  especially  where  the  roots  are  all  inside  the  house.  Abun- 
dance of  air  must  be  given  when  the  fruit  is  colouring,  and  the  watering 
at  the  roots  gradually  discontinued.  The  trees  in  the  late  succession 
houses  must  be  syringed  every  afternoon,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  kept 
to  prevent  red  spider  from  injuring  the  foliage.  Soft  water,  at  a  tem- 
perature as  high  as  that  of  the  house,  should  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
for  hard  water  stains  the  foliage  and  fruit  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
spoils  the  bloom  on  the  fruit  when  ripe.  The  thinning  of  the  fruit  must 
be  attended  to,  and  the  quantity  left  on  be  regulated  by  the  health  of  the 
trees.  T  find  the  best  soil  for  Peach  and  Nectarine  borders,  where  such 
can  be  procured,  is  the  turfy  loam  from  old  pastures  or  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  no  manure  or  compost  of  any  kind  added  to  it.  Peach  trees  grown 
in  such  soils  never  make  too  gross  or  unhealthy  wood,  and  they  can 
always  be  kept  up  to  the  desired  vigour  by  an  addition  of  fresh  soil  to  the 
roots  and  Uquid  manure  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling.  All  leaf- 
mould,  old  tan,  or  any  compost  or  soil  that  is  likely  to  bring  funguses 
into  Peach  tree  borders  should  be  strictly  avoided  when  making  them,  for 
when  fungus  fastens  on  the  roots  of  Peach  trees  it  soon  renders  them 
unhealthy  and  unproductive. 

Figs. — As  the  first  crop  of  fruit  will  be  about  ripening,  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  must  be  diminished,  and  only  sufficient  given  to  pre- 
vent the  second  crop  from  dropping  off.  The  trees  grown  on  walls  after 
the  winter  coverings  are  removed  will  want  their  wood  thinned  and  all 
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the  shoots  left  nailed  or  tied  in.  Syringe  with  Tobacco  water,  or  fumi- 
gate should  the  black  aphis  make  ita  appearance  on  the  trees. 

Orchard  House  Pru.it  Trees. — In  true  orchard  houses,  that  is, 
where  no  artificial  heat  is  employed,  the  temperature  must  be  ruled  by 
the  weather.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  on  bright  sunny  days  to  close  the 
lights  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  secure  a  higher  temperature  for  the  night. 
Disbudding  and  pinching  all  strong  shoots,  and  thinning  the  fruit 
where  set  too  thickly,  will  be  the  routine  for  this  month.  Green  fly  and 
red  spider  must  be  eradicated  by  fumigation  or  syringing  with  Tobacco 
water. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons. — A  steady  bottom-heat  will  stUl  want 
keeping  up,  and  by  attention  to  syringing  and  a  moist  atmosphere  the 
foliage|will  appear  clean  and  healthy.  The  fruits  on  both  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber plants  often  set  too  many  at  a  time,  and  require  thinning,  so  as  not  to 
weaken  the  plants  too  much.  Put  pieces  of  slate  or  glass  under  Melons  grown 
in  frames,  to  prevent  the  damp  soU  from  rotting  the  young  fruit.  When 
Melons  are  grown  in  pits,  and  the  plants  trained  on  wires  or  trellises,  the 
fruit  when  gettmg  heavy  must  be  supported  on  a  square  piece  of  wood 
with  a  piece  of  string  fastened  to  each  corner  tied  to  the  wires,  leaving 
plenty  of  room  for  the  fruit  to  swell  to  their  full  size.  Plants  in  frames 
will  still  want  covering  up  with  mats  at  night,  and  continued  till  all  danger 
from  cold  weather  is  over.  The  ridge  Cucumbers  sown  in  May  will  want 
planting  out  by  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a  suitable  ridge  or  bed  made 
with  hot  Manure  will  want  preparing  for  their  reception.  Vegetable 
Marrows  will  likewise  want  planting  out  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  way. 

Strawberries. — When  the  frait  is  all  gathered  from  forced  Straw, 
berries,  the  plants  are  often  huddled  together  in  some  exposed  corner  and 
neglected  ;  but  such  plantS;  if  taken  care  of  and  planted  out,  will  furnish 
fine  fruiting  plants  next  year  in  the  open  air.  Some  varieties  likewise 
when  planted  out  early  produce  a  good  crop  in  the  autumn,  notably  Sir 
Charles  Napier  for  one.  If  the  ground  cannot  be  got  ready  for  planting 
them  out  till  other  crops  come  off,  and  the  pots  are  wanted,  the  plants 
may  be  shaken  out  and  packed  closely  together,  with  a  little  mould 
sprinkled  amongst  them,  when  they  will  be  safe  till  planting  time,  if 
supplied  with  water  in  dry  weather.  Take  advantage  of  favourable 
weather  to  clean  between  the  plants,  and  to  mulch  them  properly  in 
good  time.  Where  the  soil  is  light  and  open,  tread  it  firmly  previous  to 
mulching. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sowing  Scarlet  Runners,  French  Beans,  Kale,  Peas, 

&c. — A  full  crop  of  Scarlet  Kunners  should  now  be  sown.  It  does  not 
do  to  let  any  considerable  length  of  time;  elapse  between  this  and  the 
sowing  already  advised,  as  if  the  first  happens  to  suffer  ^through  frost, 
those  now  planted  will  succeed  them  without  any  loss  of  time.  At  the 
same  time  put  in  some  more  dwarf  Beans.  Green  Curled  and  Cot- 
tager's Kale  should  now  be  sown ;  these  will  come  in  for  planting  upon 
ground  vacant  from  the  early  crops  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  &c.  The  Cot- 
tager's Kale  should  be  grown  in  every  garden,  large  or  small ;  it  is  as  far 
superior  to  any  other  variety  of  the  Kale  tribe  as  a  spring  Cauliflower 
is  to  a  winter  Broccoli,  The  seed  is  generally  mixed,  some  of  the 
plants  coming  up  quite  green,  whilst  others  are  tinged  with  purple. 
These  latter  only  should  be  planted,  as,  both  in  flavour  and  texture, 
they  are  much  superior  to  the  green  and  bat  little  inferior  to  Brussels 


Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Broccoli.  —  When 
spring-sown  Cauliflowers  and  Brussels  Sprouts  have  got  about  3  in.  high, 
they  should  be  thinned  out  in  the  seed-beds  so  as  to  leave  them  6  in. 
apart,  or  if  transplanted  into  a  nursery  bed  at  the  above  size,  it  will  be 
still  better  for  the  plants.  The  beds  to  receive  them  should  consist  of 
light,  open  soil,  tolerably  rich,  and  about  G  in.  in  depth,  on  a  hard  surface 
of  ashes  ;  so  managed,  they  will  attain  size  and  vigour  by  the  time  they 
are  required  to  be  finally  planted  out,  and  can  be  moved  to  where  they  are 
to  be  grown  even  in  dry  weather,  as  they  will  be  found  with  a  far  greater 
body  of  roots  than  when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  until  the  time 
of  planting.  The  final  planting  can  also  in  this  way  be  longer  deferred, 
thereby  giving  additional  time  for  the  clearing  of  the  ground  they  are  to 
occupy,  which,  especially  in  small  gardens,  is  an  advantage  worth  con- 
sidering. Another  sowing  of  summer  Cauliflower,  as  well  as  some  more 
Veitch's  Autumn  Broccoli  to  succeed  the  first  sowing,  should  be  made ; 
also  more  Broccoli  to  come  in  through  the  winter  and  spring.  All  seeds 
of  this  description  should  have  a  good  open  situation  away  from  trees  and 
walls,  under  the  influence  of  which  these  vegetables  are  often  sown,  the 
effect  being  that  the  plants  always  become  drawn  and  weakly.  When  the 
ground  is  dry  on  the  surface,  any  that  has  been  cropped  for  some  time 
should  be  hoed  over  as  soon  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  weeds  ;  by  thus 
disturbing  them  directly  they  vegetate,  much  less  labour  is  involved  in 
their  destruction  than  if  they  be  permitted  to  attain  a  considerable  size. 
Use  the  implement  freely,  so  as  to  stir  the  ground  2  in.  or  3  in.  deep, 
leaving  the  top  as  loose  and  open  as  possible,  which  will  assist  the  growth 
of  the  crops. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Spring-sown  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  &e. — Prepare  the  ground  by  digging  it  well,  and  by  giving 
it  a  good  dressing  of  manure  for  planting  with  the  spring-sown  Cabbages 
of  different  sorts  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  as  it  is  important  to  get  these  in 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  plant ;  especially  the  Brussels  Sprouts, 
which  become  larger,  and  the  produce  is  proportionately  greater — if 
planted  early.  The  ground  for  Celery  should  also  be  prepared  at  the 
present  time.    It  is  much  better  to  have  this  in  readiness  before  the  time 


for  planting  has  arrived,  as  it  should  be  put  in  during  showery  weather  if 
possible,  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  without  delay  when  the  ground 
has  been  made  ready  beforehand.  The  usual  way  of  planting  is  in  tremohes, 
with  from  one  to  three  rows  in  each.  For  the  earliest,  the  three  rov^ 
system  causes  a  saving  of  ground,  but  it  is  not  suitable  for  withstanding 
the  cold  of  winter,  being  more  diifioult  to  protect,  more  exposed  to  wet, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  rot.  In  wet  heavy  land,  for  winter  crops, 
single  rows  are  best ;  in  such  as  is  dry  and  tolerably  light,  two  rows  in  a 
trench  may  be  grown.  Upon  the  number  of  rows  it  is  intended  to  grow 
together  will  depend  the  width  of  the  trenches.  If  three  rows  are 
planted  the  trench  should  be  4  ft.  6  in.  in  depth  ;  for  two  rows  a  3-ft. 
trench  is  necessary ;  and,  for  a  single  row,  one  of  2  ft.  wide  will  suffice. 
The  space  between  each  trench  will  require  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
width  of  the  trench,  so  as  to  afford  soil  sufiicient  for  earthing  up, 
without  coming  so  near  the  plants  as  to  injure  their  roots — a  mishap 
that  often  occurs  in  Celery  growing.  It  is  of  importance  to  keep 
this  in  view,  especially  for  the  late  or  principal  crop.  Single  rows,  to 
stand  through  the  winter,  should  have  a  space  of  2i  ft.  between  each 
trench,  or  if  3  ft.  all  the  better.  For  double  rows  allow  Si  ft.  between 
them ;  where  three  rows  are  to  be  planted  4^  ft.  wiU  not  be  too  much  for 
.them.  In  each  case  the  trench  should  be  formed  by  removing  about  9  in. 
of  the  soil  to  the  width  required,  and  laying  it  up  between  each  trench  in 
the  usual  ridges ;  then  put  in  each  trench  6  in.  of  good  manure — such  as 
has  become  thoroughly  rotten  is  by  many  considered  indispensable,  but 
that  which  is  half  rotten  is  equally  good,  provided  it  does  not  contain  too 
much  straw.  For  dry  light  land  a  mixture  from  the  stables  and  cowshed 
is  the  best ;  the  latter,  being  cooler,  keeps  the  plants  growing  better  in 
hot  dry  weather.  Dig  the  manure  in  with  10  in.  of  the  bottom  soil  of  the 
trench,  or  a  little  more  if  there  be  sufiicient  depth  without  reaching  that 
which  is  bad  and  unsuitable,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  manure  with 
the  soil.  Ground  so  prepared  some  time  beforehand,  so  as  to  get  soaked 
with  rain,  is  in  a  much  better  condition  for  planting  than  if  only  made 
ready  immediately  before  the  plants  are  put  in.  The  ridges  between  the 
trenches,  especially  where  double  rows  of  Celery  are  grown,  will  answer 
for  a  row  of  Lettuce,  which  will  be  cleared  off  before  the  Celery  requires 
earthing  up.  For  this  purpose  the  middle  of  the  ridges  should  be  hol- 
lowed a  little  so  as  to  hold  the  water  which  the  Lettuce  will  need  in  dry 
weather ;  and  here  also  manure  water  will  be  of  use,  as  the  ridges  cannot 
well  be  manured  for  the  Lettuce. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

May  6. — Sowing  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Savoys,  and  the  following 
sorts  of  Broccoli — ^Walcheren,  Veitch's  Autumn  Self-proteeting,  Carters' 
Champion,  WUcove  Late  White,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  and  Leamington.  Pot- 
ting on  Cockscombs,  Celosias,  young  Cyclamens,  and  Deutzia  gracilis. 
Hoeing  up  all  weeds  and  suckers  amongst  Haspberries,  leaving  six  canes 
to  a  root  for  training.  Digging  out  a  trench  and  getting  it  filled  with 
fermenting  material,  and  otherwise  getting  it  ready  for  ridge  Cucumbers 
and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

May  7. — Sowing  four  rows  of  the  following  sorts  of  Peas :— Giant 
Emerald  Marrow,  Dr.  McLean,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Omega ;  also  two  rows 
of  Johnson's  Wonderful  Longpod  Bean.  Giving  all  Broccoli,  iCamip, 
and  other  seeds  a  dusting  with  wood-ashes  early  in  the  morning  to  keep 
down  the  fly.  Digging  all  flower  borders  ready  for  planting.  Turning 
over  gravel  walks  in  back  shrubberies  to  give  them  a  fresh  appearance. 
Looking  over  all  Strawberries  that  are  well  set,  picking  off  the  weak  and 
iate  blossoms,  and  tying  up  Lettuces  to  blanch. 

May  8  — Sowing  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Humea 
elegans.  Potting  on  Chrysanthemums  and  Azaleas.  Pricking  off  Veitch's 
Autumn  Self -protecting  and  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli  and  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower.  Leaving  on  air  night  and  day  in  early  Vinery  in  which 
the  Grapes  are  colouring.  Clearing  early  Potato  frames,  and  getting  them 
ready  for  Melons.  Dlggmg  out  more  Celery  trenches,  and  getting  the 
manure  into  them. 

May  9. — Sowing  a  little  Borage  for  succession  ;  also  Leeks  and 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  Balsams  and  spring-struck  Fuchsias.  Stop- 
ping all  young  shoots  on  Fig  trees.  Staking  and  tying  out  old  Fuchsias 
for  exhibition.  Planting  out  three  trenches  of  Bed  and  White  Celery 
to  come  in  about  the  middle  of  August.  Hoeing  amongst  Strawberries, 
and  cutting  up  chaff  from  litter  as  it  comes  from  the  stable  for  mulching 
them.  Looking  over  Peach  trees  on  walls,  picking  off  all  curled  leaves, 
and  disbudding  them  where  required. 

May  10. — Potting  a  batch  of  young  Vines ;  also  Melon  plants.  Stak- 
ing  and  tying  up  Mignonette  in  pots.  Planting  French  Beans  in  cold  pit 
previously  brought  forward  in  pots.  Looking  over  Vineries,  tying  down 
shoots,  and  thinning  the  Grapes  where  required.  Thinning  Turnips, 
Carrots,  and  Spinach.  Eenovating  all  linings  round  frames,  looking  over 
all  Pines,  and  watering  them  where  required. 

May  ll.-^Planting  out  Sweet  Basil  into  a  rough  frame  for  protection. 
Looking  over  Peach  house  and  tying  in  all  young  shoots ;  also  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  picking  off  all  false  blossoms,  and  stopping  them  where 
required.  Hoeing  amongst  all  growing  crops.  Sticking  three  rows  of 
Peas  and  getting  them  earthed  up.  Mowing  and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure 
grounds,  and  roUing  down  all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it. — W.  G.  P., 
Dorset. 


Two  children  died  in  Lurgan  on  Tuesday  week  from  poisoning,  caused 
by  eating  wild  Parsnips  in  the  field,— "Irish  Times." 
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OPENING  OF  KEW  GARDENS. 
Tou  have  published  a  great  many  letters  lately  on  the  subject 
of  Kow  Gardens,  moat  o£  which,  while  professing  to  bear  only  on  the 
question  of  the  early  admission,  are  full  of  objections  to  the  present 
management  of  the  gardens.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  space  for 
this  letter,  in  which  I  wish  to  state  a  few  reasons  for  entirely  dis. 
agreeing  with  the  conclusions  of  your  correspondents.  Into  the 
general  question  of  the  early  opening  of  the  gardens  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter.  I  can  quite  understand  that  many  residents  of  Kew  and  the 
neighbourhood  would  wish  it,  but  I  think  the  question  may  bo  safely 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  and  the  First  Commissioner.  On 
that  point,  however,  I  must  remark  that  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
your  correspondents  had  not  mixed  up  the  question  with  arguments 
which  savour  more  of  personal  pique  than  of  sober  argument.  No 
controversy  is  ever  served  by  personalities,  and  if  Kew  Gardens  be 
the  wretched  establishment,  horticulturally  and  scientifically,  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  wish  to  prove  them  to  be,  then 
it  can  be  scarcely  worth  such  an  agitation  to  gain  admission  to  them ; 
and  I  hope,  also,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  foolish  argument 
that  the  people  pay  for  them,  ergo  they  have  a  right  to  use  them  as 
they  please.  That  is  merely  the  argument  of  the  little  street  Arab 
whom  Leech  once  drew  for  ns  in  "Punch,"  who  refused  to  cease 
gazing  at  the  Life  Guardsman  on  the  plea  that  "  We  pays  for  you, 
and  I  may  look  at  you."  But  the  point  on  which  I  entirely  join  issue 
with  your  correspondents  is  in  their  complaints  of  the  exclusiveness 
of  Kew.  This  complaint  is  first  applied  to  the  non. opening  of  the 
gardens,  and  then  is,  by  an  easy  process,  extended  to  the  general 
management.  To  this  I  answer— I  have  had  experience  of  Kew  for 
several  years.  I  have  had  experience  also  of  most  of  the  botanic 
gardens  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  very  many  Continental  gardens. 
From  all  of  them  I  have  received  not  only  civility  and  kindness,  but 
great  liberality  ;  but  I  can  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  from 
none  have  I  met  with  more  uniform  civility,  kindness,  and  liberality 
than  from  Kew.  And  when  I  speak  of  liberality  I  do  not  mean  only, 
or  chiefly,  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  but  especially  in  the  readiness 
with  which  information  is  given  on  any  subject,  and  with  which 
ready  access  is  granted  to  all  parts  of  the  institution.  I  have  also 
some  acquaintance  with  other  of  our  public  departments,  and  I  say, 
without  any  hesitation,  that  I  know  of  no  public  officer  who  tries  so 
hard,  not  only  to  do  the  work  of  his  office  f  fficiently,  but  also  to  make 
it  thoroughly  popular,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  I  believe  that  if  he 
thought  that  botanical  science,  or  even  a  love  of  plants,  would  be 
extended  by  the  early  opening  of  the  gardens  he  would  be  the  first  to 
advocate  it.  At  present  he  believes  that  these  objects  are  best  served 
by  retaining  the  morning  hours  for  the  work  of  the  staff  and  for  stu- 
dents,  and  admitting  the  public  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  I  feel  very 
sure  that  he  is  a  better  judge  of  these  matters  than  any  who  have 
not  a  share  in  the  actual  work.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  from  my 
being  personally  known  at  Kew  I  meet  with  more  liberal  treatment 
than  others  might  expect.  Tbat  may,  to  some  extent,  be  true  now; 
but  I  met  with  the  same  civility  and  attention  when  I  made  my  first 
application  as  a  complete  stranger. — Hkney  N.  Ellaoombe,  Bitton 
Vicarage, 

I  have  been  intending  to  write  to  The  Gaeden  for  some  time 

to  protest  against  the  way  in  which  many  of  your  correspondents 
are  attempting  to  make  use  of  the  present  agitation  for  the  purpose 
of  disparaging  the  management  of  Kew.  From  the  style  of  argu. 
ment  which  has  been  used,  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  those  writers 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  being  and  always  has  been  done  at 
Kew,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  inspired  with  an  unaccountable 
feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  Director.  I  find  to.day  that  Mr. 
Ellacombe  has  already  written  to  The  Garden  to  show  how  different 
ia  the  real  state  of  the  case  from  what  has  been  alleged.  I  need  say 
no  more,  as  his  name  and  experience  will  have  much  more  weight  in 
the  matter  than  my  own.  I  may  add,  however,  that  having  had 
personal  experience  of  the  botanic  gardens  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Genoa, 
Tnrin,  Palermo,  Carlsrnhe,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam,  I  can  say  with- 
out any  wish  to  disparage  those  gardens  that  there  is  nothing  like  the 
same  amount  of  civility,  liberality,  and  intelligence  displayed  in  any 
of  them  that  there  is  at  Kew ;  and,  further,  that  I  have  found  no  public 
institution  in  Great  Britain  which  seems  to  do  as  much  for  the  con. 
venience  and  assistance  of  the  public  as  Kew  does.  Of  course  it  is  not 
in  every  way  perfect ;  but  who  expects  perfection  in  anything  ? — 
N.  J.  Blwes. 

We  publish  willingly  these  notes  from  gentlemen  so  ■well 
known  in  the  cause  o£  garden  progress — the  more  so  as  they 
do  not  use  the  untenable  "arguments  for  the  gardens  being 
closed  till  the  afternoon."  We,  however,  while  making  known 
the  courtesy  met  with  by  our  correspondents,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
many  others  having  similar  tastes,  may  remind  them  that  Mr. 
T.  Baines  and  other  able  horticulturists  whose  names  we  are  not 


at  liberty  to  mention  here,  have  written  to  us  of  failure  even 
to  obtain  admission  to  the  gardens  before  the  afternoon.  Our 
correspondents  will  also  remember  that  few  of  the  general 
public  have  had  that  personal  acquaintanceship  with  the 
officials  which  ensures  such  kindness  as  they  acknowledge.  A 
public  garden  can  only  be  fairly  judged  in  relation  to  the 
public  in  every  degree.  The  rigid  rules  that  have  hitherto  been 
in  use  at  Kew  have  naturally  led  to  irritation  of  feeling  and  to 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  horticultural  work  done  at 
Kew  which  claimed  an  exclusiveness  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
work,  long  departed  from  iu  the  case  of  other  public  gardens. 
We  believe  all  this  feeling  would  subside  if  the  gardens  were 
opened  when  the  flowers  open — in  the  morning — and  should 
advise  the  Direotor'and  First  Commissioner  to  make  an  experi- 
mental trial  for  a  few  weeks.  They  would  find  that  only  quiet 
people  would  trouble  them — people  whose  presence  would 
simply  make  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  gardens  a  little  more 
animated  and  picturesque.  We  believe  there  are,  wholly  apart 
from  personalities  to  which  our  correspondents  allude,  good 
reasons  for  opening  the  gardens  throughout  the  day,  and  here- 
with subjoin  a  few  of  them  lest  they  should  be  forgotten  in 
the  heat  of  argument. 

We  take  no  interest  in  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  holiday-maker,  who  seems  to  us  to  be  treated  liberally,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vast  number  of  people,  horti- 
culturists and  others,  who  care  for  gardens,  trees,  and  flowers. 
Numbers  of  persons  come  from  our  colonies  and  from  America 
to  whom  a  visit  to  Kew  is  important,  and  we  speak  from  experi- 
ence when  we  say  that  the  plans  of  such  people  are  very  often 
deranged  and  their  time  wasted  by  the  rules  which  exist  at 
Kew.  To  horticulturists  who  come  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country  the  same  thing  happens.  Kew  is  a  very  large  place, 
which  cannot  be  seen  in  an  afternoon,  and  these  men  are  often 
forced  either  to  lose  more  time  than  they  need  do,  or  not  to  see 
the  gardens  as  they  ought.  The  gardens  are  open  at  one 
o'clock,  which  happens  to  be  either  the  luncheon  or  the  dinner 
hour  of  most  English  people  ;  and,  therefore,  they  maybe  said 
to  be  practically  closed  for  an  hour  or  so  later.  In  the  short 
winter  days  this  amounts  to  virtually  closing  the  gardens 
altogether.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring 
the  most  agreeable  time  to  visit  Kew  would  be  the  bright 
morning  and  noon.  In  summer,  too,  many  people  would  be 
charmed  to  go  in  the  early  morning,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  When 
only  one  visit  can  be  paid  to  Kew  there  is  literally  not  time, 
even  in  the  summer  days,  to  see  the  place  properly.  Public 
gardens  elsewhere  of  any  importance  open  at  reasonable  hours. 
Thegardensat  Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, andLyons  are  all  open 
early  in  the  morning,  and  we  hear  nothing  whatever  of  "  science  " 
suffering  in  consequence,  though  those  gardens  are  much  nearer 
to  the  cities  than  Kew  is  to  London,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
be  overcrowded.  The  gardens  lose  more  than  half  their  value 
to  the  public  if  they  are  shut  up  for  half  the  time  people  might 
visit  them.  The  question  of  the  slight  expense  necessary  is  no 
reason  for  not  opening  the  gardens,  because,  if  we  mistake  not, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention  various  departments  at  Kew 
in  which  great  expense  is  incurred  for  matters  of  much  less 
importance  than  the  opening  of  the  gates  to  the  public.  To 
form  a  national  garden  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  support  it 
with  a  revenue  of  over  £22,000  a  year,  and  then  to  deliberately 
shut  the  gates  throughout  the  best  part  of  the  day  for  as  much 
as  seven  and  eight  hours  after  other  botanic  gardens  are  open  to 
the  publio,isneitherwise  nor  just.  Astothe  so-called"scientific" 
work  which  has  been  urged  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  the  garden 
shut,  if  that  mean  horticultural  work,  such  as  sending 
plants  to  the  colonies,  it  is  done  in  the  propagating  houses  or 
packing-sheds,  which  are  always  private.  If  it  mean  such 
scientiiic  work  as  is  done  in  books  or  reports,  it  is  done  in  the 
officers'  rooms,  in  the  library,  or  in  the  herbarium,  with  none  of 
which  the  general  public  wish  to  interfere.  The  fact  of  work 
going  on  in  these  places  does  not  show  that  people  might  not  be 
admitted  to  the  gardens  now  deserted  through  so  many 
hours  of  the  day.  We  find  a  scientific  journal,  the  "Journal  of 
Botany,"  saying — "Besides  the  ofiicials  themselves  we  believe 
we  are  not  wrong  in  stating  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
at  Kew  (we  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  herbarium)  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  Into  the  causes  of  this  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter, 
but  it  is  obviously  undesirable  that  everybody  else  should  suffer 
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in  order  that  half-a-dozen  artists  and  expei'imenters  in  fertilisa- 
tion may  be  undisturbed."  As  well  might  we  have  a  church- 
yard closed  or  a  public  way  stopped  because  an  artist  was 
employed  in  sketching  the  church  or  a  landscape.  The  interests 
of  the  "  students  "  have  been  supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
admission  of  thepublic,butthefactis,students  have  hitherto  been 
excluded  from  the  gardens  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  well  known 
thatthebotanicalolasses  of  the  medical  schools  in  London  receive 
specimens  and  liberal  assistance  from  small  gardens  in  London 
of  a  non-public  character,  such  as  the  gardens  of  the  Botanic 
Society  and  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  not  from  Kew. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  so  much,  in  consequence  of  statements 
that  teaching  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  gardens  if  the 
public  were  admitted.  Bnt  if  it  were  the  fashion  for  botanical 
classes  to  assemble  at  Kew  in  the  morning,  all  the  botanical 
pupils  and  all  the  botanical  teachers  in  Europe  might  be 
simultaneously  engaged  in  these  large  gardens  without  inter- 
ference on  either  side  by  or  with  the  public.  Except  on  holiday 
afternoons,  we  have  never  yet  seen  the  gardens  at  Kew  in  any 
other  condition  than  would  allow  any  number  to  study  to  their 
hearts'  content.  It  is  now  announced  that  all  persons  visiting 
the  gardens  for  study  and  improvement  will  be  admitted  before 
one  o'clock  if  they  call  at  the  curator's  office  and  sign  their 
names,  stating  the  object  of  their  visit,  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose.  If  this  is  the  only  result  of  the  agitation  it  will  be 
a  gain  to  horticulturists.  Many  of  them  have  written  to  us 
lately,  among  them  some  of  the  ablest  in  England,  of  having 
gone  to  Kew  and  been  turned  away  from  the  gates.  We 
think,  however,  this  concession  wholly  inadequate,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  great  national  establishment.  It  is  impossible,  as 
it  is  undesirable,  to  draw  the  line  between  horticulturists  and 
the  general  public  as  regards  the  right  of  entry  to  a  public 
garden.  If  any  art  or  science  appeals  to  all  directly  and 
forcibly  it  is  that  illustrated  in  such  gardens  as  Kew,  and  it  is 
therefore  much  to  be  desired  that  no  needless  restriction  be 
placed  on  its  enjoyment.  In  great  museums  and  galleries, 
where  the  whole  surface  has  to  be  cleaned  every  day,  there  is 
need  for  reserving  certain  working  hours  for  the  purpose,  but 
even  in  such  large  and  magnificent  galleries  as  those  of  the 
Louvre  this  is  arranged  for  at  such  hours  as  do  not  inconve- 
nience the  public.  In  such  great  galleries  and  museums  the 
reason  why  they  are  not  open  for  a  longer  time  every  day  than 
is  now  the  case  is  often  the  difficulty  of  lighting  them  efficiently 
without  danger  to  the  structure  or  injury  to  its  contents.  In 
the  case  of  a  garden  but  a  small  portion  of  its  surface  will 
undergo  cleaning  on  any  given  day,  and,  as  for  the  lighting, 
that  is  done  by  the  sun  himself.  It  is  therefore  strange  that 
a  garden  like  Kew  should  be  closed  to  the  public  at  a  time 
when  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  have  their 
doors  wide  open.  There  is  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
opened  hours  before  and  hours  after  them,  just  as  in  other 
cities  public  gardens  ai'e  opened  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  doors  of  the  adjacent  museums  may  not  be  opened  till  after 
breakfast.  W.  B. 


Tabernsemontana  camassa.— None  of  the  varieties  of  thia 
genus  eqaal  this  in  usefulness,  or  can  be  so  easily  cultivated.  It 
grows  freely  in  a  warm  house,  and  in  a  very  small  state  yields  an 
abundance  of  pure  white,  sweet-scented  flowers,  rather  smaller  than 
those  of  the  well-known  T.  ooronaria.  We  lately  saw  a  quantity  of 
plants  of  it  growing  in  4'in.  pots  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williama'  nursery  at 
HoUoway,  and,  being  in  full  bloom,  they  made  qaite  an  effective 
display.  On  some  of  the  plants,  not  more  than  6  in.  high,  we  counted 
nearly  thirty  blossoms  and  buds.  The  flowers  of  this  variety,  more- 
over,  last  a  long  time,  and  it  should  be  grown  in  every  garden  in 
which  a  warm  house  exists. — S. 


OBITUARY. 

Wa  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  Ransley  Tanton,  of 
The  Nursery,  Epsom,  which  took  place  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-three.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  decorations  which 
were  got  up  on  the  ocoaaiou  of  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery's  return  from 
their  wedding  tour,  and  dropped  down  dead  from  a  diseased  heart.  In 
his  early  days  Mr.  Tanton  was  employed  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswiek,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  Society's  best  days,  as  librarian  at  21,  Regent 
Street.  The  Nursery  will,  we  believe,  be  carried  on  as  usual,  by  his 
widow. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Encharis  amazonica.— For  these  last  five  years  I  have  had  a  dozen  pots  of 
this  Eucharis,  and  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  had  more  than  three 
flowers.  They  have  been,  and  are  now,  in  the  Pme  pit,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  bottom-haat  is  insuffloient  for  it.  Can  yoa  give  me  any  information  a3  to 
these  plants,  and  what  amount  of  forcing  they  require  to  flower  them?— J,  J. 
[Remove  them  at  once  into  a  cool  house,  and  keep  them  rather  dry  at  the 
root  for  a  month  or  sis  weeks ;  afterwards  place  them  in  your  Pine  pit  m 
bottom-heat,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  and  they  will  no  doubt  flower 
satisfactorily.  Weak  liquid  manure  water  applied  when  they  show  bloom 
will  greatly  assist  them  ] 

Evergreea  Hedges-— The  best  evergreen  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for 
rapidly  forming  a  good  hedge  or  screen  is  the  Colchic  Laurel,  which  grows 
better  and  quicker  than  any  Conifer.  If  this  be  well  planted  in  good  rich  soil 
it  will  rush  up  3  ft.  or  so  each  year,  and  is,  withal,  very  handsome.— T.  Smith, 
Newry . 

Flower  Tubes.— In  reply  to  "  T.  S."  (see  p.  400)  I  think  he  can  get  what 
he  asks  for  by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Hammerton,  3,  Pierio  Terrace,  Fmch 
Boad,  Loaells,  Birmingham.— Geo.  Boss,  10,  Omton  Road,  Bichmond. 

Hybrid  Crotons  (see  p.  400).— The  best  way  to  induce  C.  volutum  to  flower 
is  to  give  it  every  encouragement  m  the  way  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  thus 
make  it  grow  as  quickly  as  possible. — W,  H.  G. 

Ants.- Can  any  of  your  readers  suggest  a  simple  remedy  or  means  of  de- 
stroying and  exterminating  these  destructive  pests  where  they  are  completely 
overrunning  grounds,  hothouses,  greenhouses,  and  plants,  by  burrowing  them- 
selves into  the  pots  where  the  plants  are  growing?— J.  J.  M.  [In  "Garden 
Eeoeipts,"  published  by  Maomillan,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  you  will 
End  collected  together  many  different  ways  of  killing  ants.] 

Strawberry  Eunners.-I  have  a  number  of  well-rooted  Strawbarry  run- 
ners left  over  from  last  year's  planting;  they  were  packed  closely  together  on 
a  piece  of  hard  ground  last  autumn,  with  a  little  light  soil  placed  amongst 
them;  they  are  looking  very  strong  and  healthy  now.  Will  they  be  of  any 
use  for  making  fresh  beds  this  year  ?  or  would  it  be  batter  to  throw  them 
away  and  take  f rash  runners  this  summer  ?  In  the  event  of  making  use  of 
last  year's  runners,  would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  them  out  in  rich  soil  under- 
a  north  wall  now,  and  remove  them  to  their  flnal  places  in  August,  as  the 
groundintenledfor  tha  new  bads  is  n^w  planted  wi'.h  early  Potatoes  ?— 3.  M.. 
West  Maloern.  [Leave  the  plants  where  they  are  ;  put  a  little  more  soil  round 
them  and  a  little  short  manure  among  them  ;  keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water  until  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting.  They  will  make  better  plants 
than  this  year's  runners,  and  if  the  bloom  be  kept  picked  off  them  it  will  be 
an  advantage. — W.  S.] 

H  ames  of  Plants.— R.  S.— Thess  are  the  plants  commonly  known  as  Paris 
Daisies,  no  doubt  from  being  frequently  grown  in  the  flower-gardens  of  Paris. 
The  fine-leaved  glauous  kind  is  Chrysanthemum  fosniculaceum,  the  other  C. 
fratescens;  sometimes  they  bear  the  name  of  Argyranthemum.  P.  J.  Nbwtok.— 
l.Forsteriannm;  2, album;  3, glaucum ;  4, reflexum ;  6,  anglicum;  6,Lydium. 
It  is  difficult  to  correctly  name  Sedums  without  flowers.  J.  E.— The  summer 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  Kstivum) .  J.  WiLnEiw .— As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  dried-up  specimens  received,  No.  1  is  Mentha  arvensis  or  Corn  Mint.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  rmcommon  occurrence  for  beds  of  the  culinary  Mint  (Mentha 
viridis)  or  Spear  Mint,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Lamb  Mint,  when  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  several  years,  to  become  overrun  by  thia  variety. 
How  this  result  is  brought  about  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
self-sown  seed  of  the  cultivated  sort  (Mentha  viridis)  may  produce  this  variety, 
which  may  be  used  for  culmary  purposes,  but  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  true 
Spear  M  int.  Where  it  occurs  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  make  a  fresh  bed  upon 
a  fresh  piece  of  ground,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  use  of  plants  of  the  spurioua 
variety.  No.  2  appears  to  be  Mentha  viridis,  not  Mentha  piperita,  which  it 
only  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  essential  oil,  and  is  not  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poeaa.- P.  G.  C.  W.  M.— Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  elegantissimum.  Begonia 
next  week.  S.  P.  GtriiroBD.- Dried  up,  but  probably  Alonaoa  Warczewlozii- 
W.  v.— Genista  sagittalis,  Yofkg  GAEDEifBE.— I.  Centropogon  Lucianua.  2. 
Apparently  Lithospermum  prostratum.  3.  Rhododendron  Dalhousi.  OEcaiD.— 
The  drawing  sent  of  the  plant  you  had  for  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  is 
Masospinidum  sanguineum. 

Questions. 

Slugs  and  Wireworm.— In  The  Gaedek  (see  p.  390)  Mr.  D.  Lamond  says 
that  Kennet  salt  destroys  slugs  and  wireworm.  I  cannot  get  any  salt  by  that 
name.  Does  he  mean  the  potash  manure  Kainit  ?  and  in  what  quantity  should 
it  be  applied  ?  In  the  same  number  "  W.  A."  recommends  nitrate  of  soda  for 
wireworm.    In  what  quantity  is  it  to  be  appUed  ? — A  Supfeeee. 

Holly  Timber.- Into  what  purposes  can  this  be  converted  by  machinery, 
and  the  most  profitable  ?    By  machinery  I  mean  that  worked  by  steam. — O.  P. 

Plums  Shedding  their  Blossoms.— Can  any  of  your  readers  teU  me  the 
reason  why  Plum  trees  in  an  orchard  house  drop  their  blossoms  just  aa  they 
are  setting?— A.  H.,  Quilifori, 

Nectarine  Trees  Shedding  their  Fruit.- Our  Nectarines  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  Peach  house,  when  about  the  size  of  Peas,  fall  off.    I  have  examined  the 
border,  and  it  seems  all  right  as  regards  moisture.    Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 
They  are  not  shaded  by  the  other  trees.^A.  L. 

East  Preventives.— I  have  a  small  boiler  for  heating  a  greenhouse  not  set 
in  brickwork.  Is  there  any  composition  with  which  I  can  cover  it  that  will 
prevent  its  rusting  and  retain  the  heat  ? — L. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

CATS  V.  MICE. 
With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Cornhill  (see  p.  356),  it  will,  I  think, 
be  generally  admitted  that  cats  are  but  indifferent  gardeners.  About 
London,  where  they  visit  us  in  tens  and  twenties,  or  even  more,  thej 
are  a  great  nuisance.  Seed-beds  are  their  favourite  resorts,  in  con- 
quence  of  the  fineness  of  the  surface-soil,  and,  unless  well  protected, 
they  are  sure  to  become  materially  damaged.  The  havoo  caused  by 
them,  too,  among  bedding  plants  during  the  hardening-offi  season, 
when  they  are  left  exposed,  is  very  great.  Cats,  of  course,  will 
destroy  mice,  but  it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  good  which 
they  do  in  that  respect  will  counterbalance  the  damage  whicti  they 
incur.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  damage  done  by  cats  in 
several  large  gardens  in  the  country  where  I  have  been  employed. 
One  of  their  favourite  amusements  was  to  sharpen  their  claws  on  the 
stems  of  Camellias,  Vines,  Peach  trees,  climbing  plants,  &o.,  iu  some 
cases  killing  them  outright.  In  early  spring,  too,  when  butterSies 
made  their  appearance,  puss  would  wait  until  one  had  alighted  upon 
some  ehoioa  flower,  and  then  pounce  upon  it,  often  to  the  certain 
destruction  of  both  plant  and  flower.  Where  plants  happened  to 
stand  somewhat  closely  together,  much  damage  was  always  caused 
by  cats  dodging  after  mice.  One  cat  would  be  of  little  use  iu  a  large 
establishment,  and  if  several  were  kept  much  damage  would  be  done. 
Farther,  cats  iu  the  country  find  sufficient  food  without  the  trouble 
of  seeking  it  among  flower.pots,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  teach  them 
what  you  want  them  to  do.  In  town  gardens  cats  scratch  over  the 
surface  of  flower-beds,  uproot  small  plants,  break  off  the  tops  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs ;  and  woe  betide  a  batch  of  bed. 
ding  plants,  in  either  greenhouse  or  frames,  if  two  or  more  cats 
should  get  in.  On  this  matter  I  can  speak  with  confidence,  our 
annual  average  loss  being  some  hundreds  of  plants.  Cats  also  break 
a  good  deal  of  glass.  We  find  little  difficulty  in  destroying  mice  by 
spreading  poison  upon  bread,  and  also  using  a  few  traps  of  the  most 
improved  patterns  baited  with  cheese  or  bacon.  In  the  case  of  seeds, 
to  which  mice  are  partial,  we  protect  them  by  covering  the  pots  or 
pans  with  glass  until  the  seedlings  appear  aboveground.  Cleanliness 
tends  very  much  to  prevent  the  increase  of  mice.  There  should  be 
no  accumulation  of  old  straw  or  similar  materials  about  houses 
or  adjacent  sheds,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  should  be  removed  to  a 
distance.  A  little  gas-tar  may  also  be  put  in  their  haunts  with 
advantage.  Chakles  Dennis. 

Southwark  Park. 

The  advice  ofilered  by  Mr.  Cornhill  (see  p.  356)  on  the  subject 

of  admitting  cats  into  gardens  cannot,  I  think,  be  received  without 
caution.  He  suggests  that,  where  gardens  are  troubled  with  mice, 
the  owner  should  keep  cat3,and,  not  content  with  this,  that  thoy  should 
besides  entice  their  neighbours'  cats  to  come  and  assist  in  destroying 
these  pests  by  placing  pieces  of  red  herring  about  the  grounds  to 
tempt  them  in.  Now  cats  are  useful  animals  in  a  house,  stable,  or 
granary,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  less  one  is  troubled  with  them  in  a 
garden  the  better.  What  can  be  more  unsightly,  on  walking  round 
one's  ground  in  the  morning,  than  to  see  the  well-kept  gravel  paths 
disfigured  by  patches  of  earth,  thrown  on  them  during  the  previous 
night  by  cats  ?  or,  perhaps,  a  beautiful  Nemophila  bed  on  one's  lawn, 
which  was  but  yesterday  a  blaze  of  flower  and  the  admiration  of  all, 
flattened  down  like  a  field  of  Barley  after  a  thunderstorm.  Mr. 
Cornhill  seems  to  have  been  much  interested  in  watching  the  move, 
ments  of  cats,  as  he  tells  us  that  they  will  "wend  their  way  among 
plants,  never  so  much  as  touching  one  of  them."  This  may  be  true 
when  all  is  quiet ;  but  suppose  a  mouse,  disturbed  at  its  meal  on  some 
choice  bulbs,  should,  at  sight  of  a  cat,  suddenly  dart  for  refuge  behind 
some  pots  of  flowers — a  scrimmage  follows  of  course,  and  what  then 
happens  to  plants  that  may  stand  in  the  way  ?  Or  let  an  adventurous 
"  tom,"  on  looking  in  at  an  open  conservatory  window,  discover  a 
wren  busy  at  her  work  amongst  the  spiders,  or  a  robin  feeding  her 
brood  in  a  nest  which  she  has  built;in  one  of  your  hanging  baskets  ; 
then  in  a  moment  down  go  your  lovely  Marechal  Niel  and  the 
pretty  Deutzia  with  which  yon  had  intended  to  decorate  the  breakfast 
table  on  some  particular  occasion.  One  word  also  as  to  red  herring 
baits.  There  are  other  animals  beside  cats  that  would  soon  be 
attracted  by  them,  and  if  used  here,  or  near  any  large  town,  one's 
garden  would  become  the  resort  of  half  the  curs  of  the  neighbour, 
hood.— F.  Cornell,  ilerlwood,  Parkstone. 

Few  will  question  the  usefulness  of  cats  about  a  garden.  But, 

unfortunately  in  many  establishments  it  is  more  diflicalt  to  retain  cats 
than  it  is  to  destroy  mice.  Gamekeepers,  who  I  suppose  must  act  in 
self-defence,  are  more  deadly  enemies  to  cats  than  cats  are  to  mice. 
I  have,  therefore,  while  recognising  the  great  usefnlneaa  of  oats,  given 
them  up,  and  now  trust  to  traps. — J.  M. 


RANSOMBS  &  SIMS'  LAWN  MOWERS. 
This  noted  firm,  whose  great  manufacturing  dep6t  is  one  of  the 
places  of  interest  at  Ipswich,  has,  as  is  well  known,  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  its  agricultural  machinery — from  steam  engines,  of  all 
sizes  and  capacities  to  ploughshares,  and  they  are  now  among  the  fore, 
mast  manufacturers  of  lawn  mowers.  I  have  been  strnok  with  the 
excellence  of  their  machines  on  several  occasions,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, I  am  now  in  possession  of  four  of  Ransomea'  "Automaton" 
mowers ;  and  as  gardeners  and  others  are  always  interested  in  such 
matters,  I  daresay  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  my  opinion  of  them. 
One  does  not  usually  pay  much  attention  to  what  the  makers  them, 
selves  say  of  their  own  machines,  but  in  the  present  instance  the 
makers  do  not  exaggerate  when  they  state  that  their  mowers  are 
"  thoroughly  strong,  well-made,  and  durable."  In  this  respect  they 
are  not  excelled,  and  I  have  worked  all  the  others  and  speak  from 
experience.  But  though  they  are  strong,  they  are  also  light,  and 
work  easily  and  noiselessly,  and,  what  will  be  regarded  as  a  great 
advantage,  they  "  rib  "  the  Grass  in  cutting  less  than  any  machine 
I  have  yet  tried.  Indeed,  where  the  lawn  is  cut  as  frequently  as 
it  should  be,  they  do  not  "  rib  "  at  all.  This,  I  suppose,  is  owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  the  knives  travel,  and  their  taking  a  shorter 
grip  of  the  Grass ;  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  the  matter  scientific, 
ally,  only  record  the  fact.  One  thing  I  can  state — the  men  who 
work  the  small  machines  here  take  to  the  "  Automaton,"  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  mowing-machine  work  is  no  child's  play 
anywhere,  and  the  machine  which  is  easy  to  work  will  always  be  the 
favourite.  Ransomes'  "  Reversible"  lawn  mowers  are  handy  little 
machines,  and  new.  They  can  be  worked  either  side  upwards,  which 
reverses  the  action  of  the  cutting  barrel,  and  brings  a  fresh  set  of 
edges  into  use,  which  is  a  new  and  important  feature.  Of  course, 
Ransomes'  machines  have  all  the  usual  improvements,  and  one  of  the 
best  is  the  manner  in  which  the  knives  are  held — which  is  by  an  arm 
at  each  end — and  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  plate.  Adjusting  the  knives  and  raising  and  lowering 
them  is  a  work  which  the  men  have  often  to  do,  and  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  able  to  do  it  readily  and  without  making  mis- 
takes.  From  a  gardener's  point  of  view,  I  can  thoroughly  recom. 
mend  these  machines.  Chef. 


The  Marnock  and  Other  Portraits. — I  am  glad  to  see  that 
it  is  proposed  to  present  Mr.  Marnock  with  his  portrait.  I  can  never 
forget  his  courtesy  and  kindness  alike  as  director  of  the  Regent's 
Park  Botanic  Gardens  and  conductor  of  the  "  Gardeners'  and  Land 
Stewards'  Journal,"  while  his  genius  and  success  as  a  landscape  gar. 
dener  have  been  highly  appreciated  and  admired  by  all  lovers  of  good 
taste.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  provide,  by  subscription  or  otherwise, 
good  engravings  of  such  portraits  as  that  of  Mr.  Marnock,  Lindley, 
Loudon,  Rivers,  and  Veitoh  ?  so  that  gardeners  might  be  able  to 
adorn  their  too  often  bare  walla  with  these  and  other  representative 
men  whose  presence  in  their  homes  could  hardly  fail  to  inspire  them 
with  greater  enthuaiaam  and  perseverance  in  their  often  all  too 
arduous  profession.  I  should  like  to  see  this  matter  of  good  engrav. 
ings  of  our  famous  leaders  carried  out  with  such  spirit  as  to  bring 
them  within  reach  of  all  classes  of  practical  gardeners,  as  well  as 
amateurs  and  the  general  public. — D.  T.  Fish, 

Professor  Balfour's  Testimonial. — A  meeting  of  Edinburgh 
graduates  waa  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Duckworth  on  the  15th  April 
to  promote  the  above  object  iu  London  and  elsewhere.  It  waa 
announced  by  Dr.  Mcintosh,  of  Murthly,  that  about  £250  had  been 
already  collected  from  friends  and  former  pupils  of  Dr.  Balfour.  A 
most  excellent  portrait  of  the  Professor  has  been  painted  by  Sir 
Daniel  Macnee,  Preaident  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  this 
is  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  Hall  or  Library  of  the  University. 
It  is  desired  to  procure  a  replica  of  this,  from  the  same  hand,  as  a 
gift  to  Dr.  Balfour's  family,  and  additional  subscriptions  for  this 
purpose  are  now  sought.  It  is  believed  that  the  scheme  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  zealous  and  beloved  Pro. 
feasor  of  Botany,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  to  ensure  a  ready 
response.  It  was  thought  fitting  thus  to  mark  the  kindly  aervicea 
of  Dr.  Balfour,  who  had  acted  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  recently  retired  from  that  ofiice. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  David  Smith,  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Spain  and  the  Phylloxera. — Notice  has  been  given  by  the 
Consulate. General  of  Spain  in  London  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  Phylloxera  (in  addition  to  the  restrictions  already 
in  force,  and  without  prejudice  to  any  further  measures  it  may  be 
found  requisite  to  adopt),  the  Spanish  Government  has  prohibited 
absolutely  at  all  Spanish  ports  the  importation  of  every  kind  of  live 
plants  and  packages  used  for  the  same. 
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•'  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
The   Abt  itself  is   Natuee." — Shakespeare. 


SEASIDE  VEGETATION  IN  OEKNET. 
Havins  read  with  interest  in  one  of  the  March  numbers  o£ 
The  Garden  (see  p.  203)  some  notes  regarding  Veronicas  and 
Dther  subjects  growing  near  the  sea  at  Worthing,  I  have 
thought  that  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear 
what  can  be  done  with  similar  and  other  plants  at  the  other 
end  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  Here,  in  an 
old-fashioned  but  charming  garden  we  have  Veronicas  against 
a  west  wall  growing  to  the  height  of  8|  ft. ;  Arauoaria  imbri- 
cata,  lOj  ft. ;  Rhododendrons,  10  ft.  ;  Fuchsia  Riccartoni, 
15  ft.  ;  North  American  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum),  10  ft  ; 
all  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  sea.  The  Veronicas  are  fully 
exposed  to  sea  and  wind ;  but  the  others  are  sheltered,to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  sea  wall.  In  the  general  treeless  aspect  of  these 
islands  such  a  garden  is  much  valued.  Elms,  Sycamcres, 
Mountain  Ash,  and  Chestnut  are  all  thriving,  and  a  pretty 
effect  is  gained  in  early  summer  from  masses  of  Laburnums 
which  line  the  plantations,  under  which  whole  sheets  of  lovely 
blue  Wood  Hyacinths  spring  up  yfiar  by  year.  Holly,  too, 
grows  to  a  fair  height.  Behind  the  shelter  of  this  small  wood- 
land. Nature,  aided  by  art  (years  ago),  has  produced  a  constant 
succession  of  beautiful  surprises,  which  occur  all  through  the 
grassy  slopes  from  January  to  June.  First  we  have  Snow- 
drops, then  Crocuses,  different  coloured  Primroses,  Jonquils, 
Lilies,  Tulips,  year  after  year,  without  receiving  any  other 
attention,  or  causing  any  inconvenience  beyond  leaving  the 
Grass  rather  long  uncut,  in  order  that  the  plants  just  mentioned 
may  have  well  died  down  before  they  are  interfered  with.  In 
summer  the  Maiden  Blushand  many  other  Roses  may  be  met  with 
all  over  the  place,  and  lately  a  large  bed  of  new  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  has  been  planted,  which  promises  to  add  much  to 
the  delights  of  the  garden.  A  picturesque  old  Vinery,  with 
none  of  the  modern  improvements,  still  affords  an  excellent 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  Grapes,  and  some  Pig  trees  trained 
on  an  espalier  the  full  length  of  the  house  yield  an  average 
crop,  and  form  quite  a  feature  in  this  quaint  old  fruit  house. 
In  the  greenhouse  (also  by  no  means  a  modern  structure)  a 
Myrtle  planted  out  has  grown  to  the  full  height  of  the  house ; 
and  as  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  planted  a  few  years  ago  is  now 
running  all  over  the  rafters,  and  showing  plenty  of  flowers, 
the  effect  of  the  pale  delicate  yellow  of  the  Rose  blooms  against 
the  glossy,  dark  green  leaves  of  the  Myrtle  will  doubtless 
prove  before  long  a  pleasing  feature.  Planting  is  now  being 
carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  than  hitherto  in  another  part  of 
this  island,  but,  owing  to  the  high  winds  that  prevail,  trees 
make  but  slow  progress  unless  they  are  at  first  protected  by  a 
wall,  which  I  see  few  of  your  correspondents  advocate.  The 
plan  pursued  here  now  is  to  outline  all  the  windward  sides  of 
plantations  with,  first.  Sea  Buokthoru,  then  Pinus  maritima, 
behind  which  other  trees  are  used,  but  the  dry,  cold  spring, 
which  was  the  season  chosen  for  planting  most  of  these  sub- 
jects, has  left  traces  of  its  cresence  in  the  brown  appearance 
of  nearly  all  the  Silver  Firs  and  other  evergreens.  Any  hints 
likely  to  lead  to  success  in  planting  in  a  windy,  exposed 
country,  with  a  generally  mild  climate,  and  where  frost  is 
comparatively  unknown,  will  be  gladly  received. 

Westness,  Bousay.  Robert  Henderson. 


A  GARDEN  OF  HARDY  PLANTS. 
The  part  which  The  Garden  has  so  ably  and  consietently  per- 
formed since  its  eetablishment — that  of  advocating  the  culture 
o£  the  choicer  kinds  of  hardy  plants,  many  of  which  have  been 
too  long  neglected — has  proved  eminently  successful  in  many  cases, 
to  tbe  real  advantage  of  gardening.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  who 
has  a  fair-aized  piece  of  garden  attached  to  his  residence,  now 
devotes  the  whole  of  it  to  the  culture  of  hardy  plants ;  and  he 
has   gathered   together   a   collection    at    once  extensive   and    inte- 


resting. In  addition,  he  has  built  himself  a  house  for  those  re- 
quiring  some  protection,  to  preserve  their  beauty  from  harm 
through  frost  and  rain.  This  house  ia  small  and  nearly  square, 
being  10  ft.  by  12  ft.  It  is  span.roofed,  amply  ventilated,  and  sank 
2  ft.  below  the  ground  level,  access  being  had  to  it  by  means  of 
steps.  A  kind  of  brick  stage,  on  which  ia  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  refuse, 
runs  round  the  house,  and  this  is  about  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  ia 
surprising  what  a  number  of  plants  can  be  staged  in  this  small  ana 
serviceable  house  ;  and,  as  he  is  away  from  home  all  day,  he  finds  it 
of  great  advantage  to  plunge  the  pots  nearly  to  their  rims  in  a  bed  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre.  I  selected  a  few  of  the  gems  of  the  collection,  and 
will  commence  with  the  variegated  and  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
which,  when  grown  in  this  way,  are  charmingly  effective.  I  may 
mention  Euphorbia  dulcis  fol.  var.,  a  dwarf  evergreen  plant,  having 
the  foliage  broadly  margined  with  white ;  a  pretty  silvery -foliaged 
Veronica,  said  to  be  quite  distinct  from  V.  incana  ;  Phormium  tenax 
variegatum  (Veitchs'  variety) ;  Santolina  incana ;  the  silvery. varie- 
gated Ophiopogon  spioatus  and  the  yellow-margined  0.  Jaburan; 
Libertia  pulohella,  a  distinct  and  pretty  plant,  with  a  yellow  band 
running  along  the  centre  of  each  dark  green,  lanceolate  leaf ;  the 
curious  Hypericum  balearicum,  a  most  interesting  little  shrub,  with 
singalarly. formed  leaves  ;  Ligularia  Ksempferi  fol.  var.  ;  a  golden, 
foliaged  Helichrysam  ;  Opuntias ;  choice  varieties  of  Saxifrages,  Se- 
dums,  and  Sempervivams  growing  in  small  pans,  and  forming  an  edging 
to  borders  round  the  house ;  the  square-stemmed  Andromeda  tetragona; 
the  white  and  yellow- variegated  Thymes,  both  of  which  arechaming 
in  winter  and  early  spring ;  Bambusa  Fortunei,  Aspidistra  lurija 
variegata,  Geranium  argenteum,  Spir^si  Ulmaria  foU  vaiiegata,  Ner- 
tera  depressa,  various  Fankias,  and  others  too  numerous  to  ment  on. 
Flowering  plants  were  represented  by  hardy  Cyclamens,  Terrestrial 
Orchids,  species  of  Primula,  Hepatioa,  Galanthus,  NarcisBus, 
and  Tulips,  &o.  All  these  plants  were  in  admirable  order,  and, 
like  a  good  collection  of  Auriculas,  they  served  to  illustrate  the  value 
and  advantage  of  a  round  of  constant  attentions.  It  ia  practically 
impossible  to  enter  this  house  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  seeing 
much  to  interest  and  gratify.  The  out'door  garden  contains,  it  is 
true,  a  few  fruit  trees  that  are  valuable  as  affording  shade,  but  no 
other  trace  of  a  kitchen  garden  was  to  be  noted.  It  was  laid  out  in 
slightly  raised  beds  of  varying  shapes,  all  appropriately  edged  with 
rockwork  or  some  such  material,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  growth 
of  choice  hardy  plants.  Here  and  there  are  mounds  for  Seduma, 
Helianthemnms,  and  other  trailing  plants;  also  ponda  for  hardy 
aquatics  ;  and,  indeed,  various  little  surprises  of  a  pleasant  character. 
A  plantation  of  Phloxes  here,  another  of  Pyrethrums  there ;  Lilies 
and  Gladioli  further  on;  also  clamps  of  choice  Aquilegiaa,  &o. 
Particularly  noticeable  was  the  pretty  Ranunculus  aconitifoliua 
plenus,  very  early  in  bloom ;  Geum  oocoineum  flore-pleno,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  Linum  flaram,  Alyasnm  spiuosum,  Primu'a  marginata, 
blooming  finely  on  the  shady  side  of  a  stone ;  Gentiana  acaulig,  G. 
verna,  &c.  There  is  so  much  of  interest  in  this  garden,  that  one 
could  visit  it  weekly,  and  see  something  fresh  and  new  at  each  visit. 
Against  the  walls  of  the  residence  were  unpruned  Roses,  Clematises, 
&o. ;  in  the  forecourt  garden  were  a  few  beds  cut  out  in  the  Grass 
and  borders  flanking  them  on  either  side,  and  these  were  filled  with 
hardy  plants  for  permanent  service.  The  beds  and  borders  are 
never  empty  ;  they  render  services  in  an  unbroken  succession ;  and 
if  some  plants  decline  at  the  proper  time,  others  are  pushing  forth 
some  feature  of  interest  to  take  their  place.  In  such  a  garden^  slugs 
and  snails  are  apt  to  be  troublesome,  and  they  are  voracious  ia  the 
matter  of  Funkias  ani  other  herbaceous  plants  pushing  their  way 
through  the  soil.  The  best  preventive  is  a  collar  of  perforated  zinc, 
4  in.  or  so  in  height,  placed  round  the  plants.  Slugs  and  snails 
carefully  avoid  scaling  these  metallic  ramparts,  and  the  plants  are 
enabled  to  flourish  unhindered  by  sach  attacks.  I  never  visit  this 
garden  without  coming  away  full  of  enthusiasm.  Like  the  house,  it 
requires  constant  attention;  but  it  is  labour  sweetened  by  a  high 
reward.  There  is  no  sameness  or  monotony  about  its  varying 
features ;  a  pleasant  freshness  of  interest  is  never  absent  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  D- 


THE  JAPANESE  GARDEN  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 
This  promises  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  visitors  to  this  gigantic 
show.  Besides  the  peculiar  specimens  of  dwarf  and  distorted  vege. 
tation  for  which  the  Japanese  are  so  celebrated,  there  will  bo  a  large 
number  of  every. day  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions  and 
ornamental  plants.  Besides  numerous  specimens  of  different  kinds 
of  cereals,  we  are  to  have  several  varieties  of  Plum,  Peach,  and  Kaki 
trees,  Haricot  Beans,  Tarnips,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Amongst  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  there  will  be  apeoimena  of 
Cherry  trees  with  double  violet  flowera,  but  both  belonging  to  the 
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two  types  which  have  been  so  long  known  to  hortioulturista  as  Oeraaus 
Sieboldi  and  Ceragna  Lanneaiana,  aa  well  as  a  very  interesting 
variety  of  Weeping  Peach  tree,  bearing  very  dark  double  flowera. 
We  may  also  mention  amongat  the  ornamental  plants  several  coUec- 
tiona  of  herbaoeoua  Pseinies  whioh,  unhappily,  do  not  baar  flowers  ; 
also  several  so-called  Tree  PoaDniea,  of  whioh  only  a  few  baar  any 
well.ahaped  flower-buds.  Unfortunately,  these  plants  have  greatly 
suffered  from  being  transplanted,  as  well  as  from  the  long  journey 
which  they  have  made  ;  they  will,  therefore,  give  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  when  grown  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  greater  number  of  these  varieties,  however,  are  to  be  found 
already  in  certain  horticultural  coUectioua.  Another  collection, 
which  will  be  of  equal  interest,  can  hardly  be  properly  appreciated, 
owing  to  the  specimens  shown  being  extremely  small.  These 
are  the  Japanese  Maples,  properly  so  called,  with  their  finely, 
out  leaves  of  various  tints.  A  very  good  idea,  however,  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  trees  as  ornaments,  a  large  number 
of  them  being  now  known  to  European  horticulturists.  Besides 
the  plants  already  enumerated,  there  are  a  large  number  which 
cannot  at  present  be  noticed,  but  of  which  we  shall  givo  an  account 
hereafter.  Several  of  the  houses  erected  in  the  Japanese  garden 
■will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  how  such  structures  are  raised  in 
Japan,  as  well  as  of  the  profitable  and  ingenious  way  in  which  the 
Japanese  utilise  the  Bamboo,  a  plant  whioh  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  dominiona  of  the  Taicoon. 
Amongst  the  materials  used  in  the  erection  of  these  houses  we  may 
find  a  large  number  of  speoimeuaot  planka  and  beams,  moat  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  cut  from  trees  belonging  to  the  Coniferaa,  very 
probably  from  the  Pinus  Massoniana  or  densiflora  ;  these  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  acquired  by  certain  species 
belonging  to  this  genua.  One  of  the  beams  mentioned  above 
jneasured  no  less  than  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diametar.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS. 
This  has  beeu  termed  one  of  the  "  finest  herbaceous  plants  in 
caltivation."  It  is  simply  perfect  as  a  decorative  plant  in  the 
open  border  ;  and  in  pots,  when  well  m.anaged,  it  is  invaluable 
for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration.  A  good  culti- 
vator once  remarked,  "  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  plant 
known  which  combines  the  character  of  so  many  distinct 
genera  as  the  Dielytra,  for,  while  the  root  and  leaves  exhibit  a 
familiar  resemblance  to  the  Pasony,  the  flowers  display  to 
the  curious  observer  the  combined  qualities  of  the  Monks- 
hood, the  Iris,  the  Orchis,  and  the  Foxglove ;  thus  we  may 
imagine  that  Nature,  in  her  floral  freaks,  hag  ways  and  means 
for  fulfilling  the  great  command — multiplying,  replenishing, 
and  adorning  the  earth  by  producing  annually  superior  and 
inferior  varieties  and  sub-varieties  yet  unknown  to  mankind." 
The  flower  of  the  Dielytra  well  repays  examination,  for  it  is 
simple  in  appearance,  yet  perfect  in  its  way,  being  composed 
of  a  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistils.  The  calyx,  whioh  is  a 
simple  scale-like  substance,  falls  away  when  the  flower  is  about 
half  expanded,  leaving  exposed  two  outer  petals,  whioh  form 
the  principal  corolla,  and  serve  as  a  spathe  or  envelope  for  the 
more  tender  part  of  the  flower.  Let  a  blossom  of  it  be  closely 
examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these  parts  resembles 
separately  the  flower  of  the  Monkshood,  and  terminates  in  a 
long  folded  point,  which  is  reflexed,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  pair 
of  wings,  which,  when  seen  at  a  short  distance  off,  tend  to 
give  the  flower  a  light,  fantastic  appearance.  The  inner 
perianth  or  central  column  of  the  flower  is  formed  in  like 
manner  as  an  Iris,  while  the  stamens  are  united  at  the  bases 
into  two  distinct  sets  of  three  each,  which  cling  to  the  inside 
of  the  outer  petals,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  wirework  to  keep 
the  petals  in  their  proper  positions,  and  tapering  upwards  until 
they  reach  the  top,  where  they  are  again  drawn  together,  and 
the  fructifying  bodies  arched  between  the  spoon-like  extremities 
of  the  two  inner  petals,  the  opening  and  closing  of  whioh  are 
influenced  by  the  sun's  rays  when  the  flower  is  in  the  zenith 
of  its  beauty. 

At  the  spring  show  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  3,  one  of  the  features  of  the  show  was  the 
Dielytras  in  pots.  It  was  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
great  size  as  for  their  admirable  growth  and  splendid  heads  of 
flower  that  they  were  so  much  admired.  The  effect  was  most 
pleasing ;  the  numerous  rosy -pink  coloured  flowers  were  borne 
on  pendulous  racemes  all  over  the  plants.  These  plants  had 
had  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  forcing,  but  they  bore  no 


traces  of  it ;  indeed,  they  might  have  been  lifted  from  the  open 
border,  so  clean,  robust,  and  natural  did  they  look.  Nor 
were  the  plants  in  very  large  pots.  I  have  been  flowering 
some  in  6-in.  pots  in  a  cold  conservatory,  and  they  have  been 
charming.  The  roots  were  divided  in  the  autumn,  and  care- 
fully planted  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  good  light  soil.  When  I 
potted  them  in  February  they  were  just  starting  into  growth. 
I  used  a  good  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  some  manure, 
giving  the  pots  plenty  of  drainage,  so  that  water  could  pass 
away  freely.  They  have  had  plenty  of  water ;  a  little  liquid 
manure  given  occasionally  gave  a  fine  colour  to  the  blossoms. 
When  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  will  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  for  a  time,  and  in  July  planted  out  in  a  prepared  bed  in 
the  open  ground.  By  keeping  them  in  pots  till  that  time 
opportunity  is  ailorded  for  taking  oil  young  growths  round 
the  main  stems,  which  root  freely  in  a  light  and  very  sandy 
soil  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  An  increase  can  also  be  had  by 
dividing  the  roots,  but  when  this  is  done  a  year's  growth 
should  be  given  to  the  plants  before  they  are  employed  for 
forcing  purposes. 

I  have  not  seen  the  white  variety  for  a  long  time.  Its 
decorative  value  is  much  below  that  of  the  common  form, 
whioh  will,  perhaps,  account  for  its  so  rarely  being  seen  under 
cultivation.  D. 


Cortusa  pubens. — A  good  specimen  of  this  new  Cortuaa  may 
now  be  seen  on  a  rockery  at  Kew.  It  ia,  apparently,  a  suitable 
companion  for  the  better  known  C.  Matthioli,  which  [had  hitherto 
been  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  native  of 
Transylvania,  and  much  resembles  the  latter  speoiea,  but  differs  from 
it  principally  in  its  more  compact  habit,  colour  of  flowers  (whioh  are 
pink,  changing  to  a  lighter  hue,  bat  whioh  are  borne  in  the  same 
umbel-like  form),  and  by  the  whole  plant  being  beset  with  a  abort, 
dense  pubescence ;  it  also  appears  to  be  more  floriferoua.  It  is  a 
decided  acquisition  to  our  hardy  plants,  and  doubtless  will  succeed 
under  the  same  conditions  of  culture  aa  C.  Matthioli,  which  thrives 
well  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  enriched  with  well  decomposed 
leaf-mould  or  manure,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  spring,  and  not 
much  exposure  to  direct  sunlight. — W. 

Tree  Peonies,  Dielytras,  &o.,  and  the  Frost. — I  have  a 
few,  a  very  few,  bloom-buds  left  on  my  Tree  PiBonies  that  look  as  if 
they  would  open  in  due  time  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  Dielytras  and 
Crown  Imperials,  I  appear  to  be  more  fortunate  than  Mr.  Piah  (see 
p.  406).  The  former,  which  the  soil  here  seems  to  suit,  are  now 
(May  7)  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  were  not  at  all  affected  by  those 
terrible  frosts  which  we  had  in  March ;  and  the  Crown  Imperials, 
though  they  were  prostrated  for  a  time,  recovered  on  the  return  of 
mild  weather.  The  bloom.buds  were  not  then  fully  developed,  but 
the  flowers,  when  they  opened  (those  of  the  red  kind  only),  had, 
some  of  them,  a  rather  washed. out  appearance.  Myosotis  dissitiflora 
was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  frost.  Elevated  ground,  such  as  mine, 
often  escapes  injury  when  more  favoured  localities  suffer  severely 
from  hoar  frosts. — B.  S.,  Ujppingham. 

The  Late  John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury. — You  have  beeu  re- 
markably successful  in  your  likeness  of  this  genial  horticulturist  and 
good  man.  There  are  men  you  only  meet  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, and  yet  remember  with  sufiicient  vividness  to  recal  at  sight  ever, 
more.  Among  the  few  such  thathave]aff6Cted  me  thus  was  John  Keynes. 
Your  memoir  of  him  is  also  most  interesting.  What  a  good  example 
it  affords  to  young  men,  and  to  us  all  in  this  luxurious  age  !  How 
quiet  and  gentle  he  always  seemed  !  Active  amongst  the  most  aotive,h8 
yet  appeared  almost  unmoved  by  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  great 
shows  or  social  meetings.  I  wish,  in  this  age  of  book-making,  some 
one  would  undertake  to  write  wisely,  truly,  and  well  the  lives  of  our 
horticultural  worthies,  say  from  Loudon  to  Keynes,  or  any  definite 
period.  Such  a  work  would  prove  as  useful  as  it  would  be  interest- 
ing, and  would  illustrate  afresh  the  axiom  of  how  little  the  world 
knows  of  its  greateat  men  ;  for  many  horticulturists  have  been 
indeed  great — alike  in  their  characters,  their  work,  and  the  far  reach- 
ing influence  of  the  latter  in  the  world  at  large. — D.  T.  Fish. 


Spring  Snowflake. — Last  year  I  got  from  abroad  several  hundred  bulbs  of 
this  beautiful  spring  plant,  but  have  been  mach  disappointed  that  very  few 
indeed  have  Howered.  *'  E.  F."  (see  p.  251)  says  they  did  not  flower  the  first 
year  after  planting  with  him.  Is  this  the  experience  of  others  also  ?  It"  so 
there  is  comfort  in  thinking  that  one's  labour  has  not  been  thrown  away.  Along 
with  the  importation  of  Snowflake  I  received  roots  of  many  species  of  Orchises 
and  other  hardy  interesting  plants  that  I  have  not  aesn,  in  any  nursery 
catalogne.— P.  Nbul  TEisaE.  Iliirmt/Jield,  Edinburgh,  , 
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'  Iiarge  Marechal  Niel  Bose. — What  do  you  think  of  a  Mareehal 
Niel  Rose  58  ft.  in  length  with  upwards  of  2000  blooms  on  it  ?  I  was 
in  Mr.  J.  L.  Wall's  garden,  Kedland  Lodge,  Bristol,  on  Tuesday  last, 
where  I  saw  a  glorious  sight  of  Tea  Roses,  the  best  I  have  seen  this 
year,  and  amongst  them  was  the  Mareohal  I  have  mentioned — truly 
a  glorious  Rose. — B. 

Iiilacs,  Bird  Cherry,  and  Sweet  Brier  in  Hedges.— A 
very  good  notion  ia  being  carried  out  at  Longleat  by  the  forester, 
Mr.  Berry,  who  plants  the  above-named  and  other  like  trees  and 
shrubs  and  climbers  at  intervals  in  the  hedges  that  surround  the 
numerous  cottage  gardens  on  the  estate.  Already  many  of  these 
have  grown  into  the  flowering  stage,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
what  a  beautiful  result  they  afford  and  how  much  more  they  promise. 
A  like  plan  with  thoroughly  hardy  and  excellent  fruit  trees  would 
be  excellent,  aa  in  that  case  one  would  have  both  flower  and  fruit. 

Oncidium  concolor. — Plants  of  this  Oncidium,  a  coloured  figure 
of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  58)  may  now  be  seen  finely 
in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitcha', nursery.  They  are  growing  on  suspended 
blocks,  from  which  their  graceful  spikes  of  bright  yellow  blossoms 
droop  in  a  very  effective  manner, 

Cerasus  Watereri. — I  can  quite  confirm  from  personal  experi- 
ence the  description  given  (see  p.  407)  of  this  Cherry.  We  have  two 
small  trees  of  it,  which  we  had  from  Mr.  John  Waterer  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  and  they  are  just  now  a  mass  of  blossom,  quite  lovely  in 
tint,  and  as  large  as  a  Primula.  I  am  convinced  if  this  tree  were 
more  widely  known  no  one  would  feel  their  garden  to  be  complete 
without  it. — Mrs.  F.  Ricabdo,  The  Friary,  Old  Windsor, 

Cliantlius  Saiapieri. — Of  all  plants  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate.  Nurserymen  seldom  can  keep  a  stock  of  it,  and 
good  flowering  specimens  of  it  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  best 
plant  of  it  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  ia  now  in  flower  in  Mr, 
Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway. 

Azalea  flambeau. — Of  all  the  Indian  Azaleas  now  in  bloom  in 
the  London  nurseries,  none  is  so  brilliant  and  showy  as  thia.  Its 
flowers  are  dark  crimson,  and,  though  not  so  large  as  those  of  some  other 
kinds,  are  of  great  substance,  and  consequently  they  last  in  good  con. 
dition  for  a  much  longer  period  than  those  of  a  more  flimsy  texture. 
Wherever  really  good  brightly  coloured  blooms  are  required  in  spring 
this  Azalea  will  be  found  indispensable. 

Gardenia  Stanleyana. — This  plant,  so  seldom  met  with,  is  now 
finely  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway.  It  is  a 
straggling  grower,  and  its  character  ia  wholly  unlike  that  of  a  Gar. 
denia.  Its  flowers  are  produced  from  the  joints  of  two-year.old 
wood,  and  whilst  now  in  flower  the  bloom-buds  for  next  year  are 
observable  on  last  year's  wood.  Its  flowers,  which  are  sweetly- 
scented,  resemble  in  shape  and  size  those  of  a  trumpet  Lily,  the 
tubes  being  8  in.  or  9  in.  long ;  the  petals  are  recurved,  white,  and 
spotted  with  bright  crimson,  and  the  inside  of  the  tube  is  green  and 
mottled  with  dark  brown.  Though  it  cannot  be  considered  a  very 
useful  plant,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worth  growing  where  a  large  col- 
lection of  stove  plants  exists. 

Newmarket  Pink. — This  new  forcing  Pink  is  now  finely  in 
bloom  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  Of  its  colour  it  is  doubt- 
less the  most  useful  kind  that  has  yet  been  raised,  and  one  which 
will,  when  better  known,  be  largely  cultivated  by  all  who  require 
good  Pinks  and  plenty  of  them  early  in  the  year.  Cuttings  of  it 
struck  in  spring,  planted  out  during  the  summer  in  good  soil,  and 
lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn,  make  fine  bushy  plants,  furnished 
with  from  thirty  to  forty  large,  double,  rose-coloured  blossoms  in 
April. 

New  Variety  of  Dendrobium  superbiens. — There  is  now 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  Williams'  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  a  very  different 
form,  if  not  a  different  species,  of  the  new  Dendrobium  superbiens 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  flowered.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  more 
than  double  the  thickness,  more  like  the  mature  bulbs  of  Cyrtopodium 
Andersoni  than  those  of  any  hitherto  known  Dendrobium.  The 
flowers  on  this  plant  are  not  so  dark  as  those  on  the  one  which  Mr. 
Williams  first  bloomed,  the  petals  being  paler  on  the  margin.  The 
leaves  on  the  young  growths  are  also  of  a  much  thicker  and  more 
leathery  description.  This  Dendrobium  appears  to  differ  in  habit 
from  other  species  by  the  way  in  which  the  flower-stems  in  every 
case  push  out  leaves  and  form  a  pseudo-bulb  after  the  flowers  have 
fallen  off.  It  is  usual  to  see  many  of  the  species  form  young  plants 
from  the  nodea  of  the  old  bulba  that  have  not  flowered.  The  D. 
nobile  section  and,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  old,  but  when  well 
managed,  beautiful  D.  pulchellum  constantly  do  thia  in  quantity ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  plant  under  notice  the  growth  goes  on  from 
the  stems  which  have  produced  the  flowers.  D.  Jamesianum  was  in 
bloom  in  the  same  house,  bearing  large  white  flowers,  with  a  deep 


orange-red  blotch  on  the  base  of  the  labellum.  In  the  same  house, 
too,  was  a  grand  example  of  the  finest-ooloured,  large-flowered  form 
of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  bearing  five  spikes  of  its  lovely  deep 
pink-coloured  flowers.  Even  the  comparatively  pale  smaller-flowered 
forma  of  thia  plant  are  very  handsome,  but  they  pale  in  beauty 
beside  the  deep-coloured  varieties. — B. 

Gloxinias  at  Cbelsea, — ^Arranged  in  a  cool  house,  adjoining 
the  Orchid  houaea  in  Messrs.  Veitchs'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  is  a  largo 
collection  of  these  attractive  plants,  which  now  make  a  fine  display. 
They  consist  of  choice-named  kinds  of  every  variety  of  colour,  and 
some  valuable  new  seedlings  may  also  be  found  among  them, 

A  New  Laurustinus. — In  the  Holloway  Nurseries  may  be 
found  a  new  Laurustinus,  which  will  prove  valuable  for  early  forcing. 
Its  flowers  are  doable  the  size  of  those  of  the  ordinary  kind,  aa  are 
also  the  trusses,  and,  being  of  the  purest  white  colour,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated  early  in  spring  either  for  conservatory  decoration 
in  a  cut  state. 

The  Paper  White  Narcissus. — None  of  the  Narcissi  are  more 
valued  in  the  London  flower  markets  than  Narcissus  papyraceuB. 
Ita  blossoms  are  sweetly  scented,  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  they  last 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  time.  When  used  in  bouquets  they  are 
as  effective  as  many  choicer  flowers  which  are  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  It  ia  grown  largely  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'a  Cryatal  Palace 
Nursery,  where  long  beda  of  it  are  just  now  a  mass  of  blossom. 

Gloneria  jasminiflora. — Thia  elegant  new  plant,  now  finely  in 
bloom  in  the  Victoria  andJParadise  Nurseries,  will,  when  better  known, 
doubtless  be  found  in  every  garden  in  which  stove  plants  are  grown. 
It  is,  however,  a  difficult  plant  to  propagate,  a  circumstance  against 
its  speedy  distribution.  Like  many  of  the  Prancisceas,  it  flowers  so 
profusely  from  every  small  shoot  that  few  little  growtha  are  made, 
and  consequently  few  vigorous  cuttinga  of  it  can  be  obtained.  Por 
montha  in  ancoession  established  plants  of  it  continue  to  yield  a  pro. 
fusion  of  large  clusters  of  blossom  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  they  last 
longer  and  are  even  choicer  in  appearance  than  those  of  the  white, 
flowered  Bouvardias. 

Polygala  Dalmaisiana  as  Small  Plants.— Though  often 
found  in  the  form  of  large  specimens,  this  useful  Polygala  is  seldom 
seen  in  the  shape  of  bushy  little  plants,  such  aa  could  be  used  for 
vases  or  for  table  decoration.  Por  these  purposes,  however,  it  ia 
well  adapted.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  form  of  a  standard,  with  a 
stem  6  in.  or  8  in.  high,  and  it  the  shoots  be  stopped  a  good  bushy 
and  gracefully  drooping  head,  bearing  a  profusion  of  bluish.purple. 
Pea-shaped  flowers,  will  be  the  result.  We  saw  it  grown  in  thia  way 
in  Messrs.  Cutbush's  nursery,  at  Highgate,  where,  associated  with 
Azaleas  and  similar  plants,  it  was  exceedingly  effective. 

A  New  Masdevallia. — An  elegant  new  Masdevallia  is  now  in 
flower  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Its  nearest  relation  is  M . 
Denisoniana,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  that  kind. 
It  is  exquisite  in  form,  and  the  colour,  which  is  rich  violet.purple 
surpasses  in  brilliancy  that  of  any  other  Masdevallia. 

Tree  Carnation  La  Belle. — The  snow-white,  sweet-scented 
flowers  of  this  Carnation  are  more  prized  in  the  London  flower  markets 
than  those  of  any  other  kind,  and  deservedly  so,  for  when  the  plants 
are  subjected  to  good  culture  the  blooms  coma  perfect  in  form  and 
are  more  effective  in  bouquets  than  even  flowera  of  Gardenias  or 
Stephanotis.  Wherever  Tree  Carnations  are  grown  this  kind  should 
have  a  foremost  place.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  in  the  principal 
nuraeriea  about  London. 

Jasminum  ligustrifolium. — When  in  the  form  of  standards 
this  is  one  of  the  best  Jasmines  which  can  be  grown,  either  for  con- 
servatory or  indoor  decoration.  It  has  Privet-like  leaves,  and  bears 
abundance  of  white  sweet-scented  blossoms,  which  are  invaluable  for 
bouquets.  It  ia  of  eaay  culture,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  cool  house. 
Standard  plants  of  it  in  6-in.  pota  may  now  be  found  in  some  of  the 
London  nurseries  loaded  with  blossoms. 

Orchids  at  Holloway. — There  is  a  good  display  of  Orchids 
just  now  in  Mr.  Williams'  nursery,  at  Holloway.  Among  the  most 
striking  may  be  mentioned  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  a  species  which 
bears  rich  salmon-spotted,  white  flowers,  some  of  which  measure  4  in. 
a6roas.  D.  Palooneri  is  also  bearing  unusually  large  flowers  beauti. 
fully  coloured.  We  likewise  noted  the  fine  variety  of  D.  superbiens, 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  and  plants  of  D, 
Devoniannm,  the  latter  on  suspended  blooka,  and  bearing  long 
wreaths  of  handsome  fiowera.  On  a  specimen  of  the  lovely  Odonto. 
gloasum  vexillarium  we  counted  five  strong  fiower.apikes  and  some  thirty 
unusually  large  and  finely-formed  flowers,  of  a  delicate  rose  colour ; 
and  0.  Cervanteai  (the  blooma  of  which  last  in  good  condition  perhapa 
longer  than  those  of  any  other  Orchid)  is  also  now  well  in  flower.  In 
addition  to  these,  too,  several  Maadevallias  are  in  bloom,  including 
he  curious  M.  chimera  and  M.  Krameriana ;  and  we  also  noticed 
ome  good  examples  of  Aerides  Fieldingi  and  Vandaa. 
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NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Perhaps  the  moat  uncommon,  aa 
well  as  the  mosfc  charming,  of  the  hardy  shrubs  of  khe  present  week 
is  Rabua  delioioius,  from  the  Rooky  Moantaina.  This  fine  garden 
plant  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine"  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and,  from  the  letterpress  accompanying  the  illustration,  we 
learn  that  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  James  in  1822,  but  for  a  period 
of  about  forty  years  from  that  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  by  any  naturalist.  To  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson  Henry,  of  Edin. 
burgh,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  introduced  so  fine  a  ehrub  to  our 
English  gardens  ;  it  makes  a  nice  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and  is 
covered  with  large,  lovely,  rose. like,  pure  white  blossoms  about  2  iu. 
in  diameter.  Its  original  discoverer  says  it  bears  a  fruit  of  delicious 
sweetness  and  considerable  size.  Without  taking  the  fruit  at  all  into 
consideration,  it  is  amply  worth  cultivating  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
Genista  eupinus  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  all  the  Leguminous  family 
at  present  in  flower  ;  its  long  shoots  are  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  their  numberless  yellow,  pea-shaped  blooms.  Cytisua  ratisbon. 
ensis  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  though  it  seems  hardly 
such  a  free-flowering  species.  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  the  European 
counterpart  of  the  Service  or  June  Berry,  mentioned  in  last  week's 
notes,  is  a  pretty  little  tree,  the  flowers  being  a  beautiful  red  or  pink 
in  bud,  and  white  when  fully  opened.  Sedum  palustre,  or  Labrador 
Tea — so  called  on  account  of  its  use — is  a  very  desirable  dwarf 
Heathwort,  conspicuous  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  its  numer. 
ous  umbels  of  white  flowers.  Ribes  aureum  var.  serotinum  is  pro. 
bably  the  most  handsome  of  the  yellow. flowering  Currants ;  the 
yellow  sepals  are  large,  and  the  short  petals  are  distinctly  bordered 
with  red.  This  is  a  native  of  North.West  America.  Fothergilla 
alnifolia  is  a  dwarl^  North  American  deciduous  shrub,  having  spikes 
of  white  fragrant  flowers.  Staphylea  pinnata,  the  common  Bladder, 
nnt  of  Central  Europe,  has  pinnate,  light  green  leavea  and  pendnlous 
racemes  of  white  flowers  ;  grown  in  pots,  this  flowers  freely  and 
forces  readily ;  the  blossoms,  too,  are  a  shade  purer  white  than  those 
produced  on  plants  in  the  open  air.  Olearia  Gunni  (on  one  of  the  walls) 
has  sprays  densely  clothed  with  white  Michaelmas  Daisy. like  flowers  ; 
as  a  spring-flowering  wall  plant  this  can  be  highly  recommended. 
The  double-flowering  Cherry  (Prunus  Cerasus  flore-pleno)  ought  to  be 
more  frequently  seen  in  our  shrubberies,  or  as  single  specimens  on 
lawns,  &o.  ;  the  snow-white  double  flowers  last  some  time,  and  are 
most  freely  produced. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — One  of  the  rarest,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  handsome,  of  the  herbaceous  plants  now  in  flower  in  the 
Kew  collection  is  Dracocephalum  heterophy Hum,  from  the  Himalayas  ; 
it  is  a  dwarf,  neat-habited  Labiate,  with  large,  deep  blue  flowers.  A 
lovely  little  Narcissus  is  N.  juncifolius,  with  rush.like  leaves  and 
golden. yellow  flowers.  A  miniature  form  of  this  N.  gaditanns, 
also  from  South  Europe,  may  also  be  seen.  Alyesum  mon. 
tanum  is  a  splendid  little  border  plant,  about  4  in.  in  height ;  it  is 
now  one  carpet  of  golden.yellow  blossom.  Kernera  Boissieri  lasts  a 
long  time  in  bloom  ;  from  the  compact  rosettes  of  small  leaves  spring 
branched  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers;  this  plant  only  attains  a 
height  of  3  in.  or  4  in.  Peeonia  anomala  and  tenuifolia  are  two  ex. 
ceedingly  handsome  species  from  Siberia;  the  former  has  flnely-out 
leaves  and  crimson  flowers,  the  latter  much  more  finely-cut  leaves 
and  dark  crimson  flowers.  A  double  variety  of  P.  tenuifolia  is  also 
in  flower.  The  eastern  P.  decora  is  a  very  showy  species,  although 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  P.  anomala ;  the  colour  of  the  flower, 
too,  is  different,  this  being  a  purplish-crimson.  Hemerooallis  Kwanso 
variegata  is  a  splendid  plant  with  variegated  foliage,  and  has  much 
the  appenranoe,  in  its  present  stage,  of  Variegated  Indian  Corn.  A 
variegated  form  of  onr  British  Wood  Spurge  (Euphorbia  amygda- 
loides)  will  also  be  admired  by  all  who  have  any  leaning  towards 
variegated  plants  ;  the  variety  is  not  nearly  so  strong-growing  as  the 
type.  Camassia  Leichtlini,  a  native  of  British  Columbia,  is  a  very 
fine  Liliaceous  plant  of  recent  introduction  ;  it  is  a  noble  species 
with  scapes  3  ft.  in  height,  bearing  num»rous  whitish  flowers  mea. 
Buring  2  in.  across;  this  certainly  ranks  first  iu  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs.  Amongst  Tulips  those  worthy  of  special  mention  are  the 
yellow-flowered  T.  fragrans,  from  Algiers;  the  crimson.scarlet  T. 
Hageri,  lately  introduced  from  Greece;  and  T.  relroflexa  and  T.  fal. 
gens,  both  of  garden  origin.  T.  retroflexa  has  large,  light  yellow 
flowers  with  reflexed  petals,  and,  although  far  below  the  notice  of 
the  Tulip  exhibitor,  is  a  very  striking  and  desirable  border  plant.  T. 
fulgens  has  large,  deep  crimson,  yellow-centred  flowers.  Aceranthus 
diphyllns— or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Bpimedium  diphyllum— is  a  pretty 
plant  with  pure  white  flowers.  E.  Musechiannm  is  another  lovely 
species  with  whitish  flowers.  B.  m.icranthum  has  large  flowers,  with 
long,  curved,  tail-like,  white  petals  and  broader,  purplish  sepals.  All 
three  are  natives  of  Japan.  Ornithogalum  divergena  has  umbels  of 
pure  white  flowers  about  the  dze  of  tho^e  of  0.  uuibellatuui  (the  Star 
of  Bethlehem). 


Orchids. — Bpideudrum  bioornutum  from  Trinidad  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  both  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  rarity.  Although 
it  has  been  frequently  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  the  plants 
have  not  aa  a  rule  survived  a  couple  of  seasons,  and  have  rarely  pro. 
duced  flowers  on  growths  made  in  this  country.  One  of  the  Kew 
specimens  has  four  and  another  two  large,  delioiously  scented  white 
flowers,  the  lips  of  which  are  yellow  at  the  base,  and  dotted  with 
small  purplish-crimson  spots.  During  the  season  of  growth  this 
requires  much  more  beat  and  moisture  than  are  generally  found 
sufiicient  for  most  Orchids  ;  supply  these  conditions  and  success  will 
not  be  difficult  of  attainment.  E.  oalocheilam  from  Guatemala  and 
Honduras  is  a  striking  plant,  with  pleasantly.scented  flowers,  borne 
on  a  I'.ng  straggling  panicle  ;  the  sepals  and  petals,  about  1^  in.  in 
length,  are  greenish  at  the  base  and  purple  upwards ;  the  lip  is  straw- 
ooloured,  bordered  with  yellow  and  streaked  with  rose.  Oncidium 
saroodea  from  Brazil  has  paendcbulbs  and  leaves  like  those  of  0. 
pubes,  but  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely  on  short,  stiff,  erect, 
branched  panicles,  are  large,  very  bright  yellow,  blotched  with 
brown-red ;  this  is  a  most  showy  and  distinct  species.  OJonto. 
glossum  nebulosura  is  a  most  lovely  species,  with  large  pure 
white  flowers,  the  basal  part  of  the  lip  being  striped  and 
spotted  with  orange-yellow.  Sobralia  macrantha  is  a  magni- 
ficent  terrestrial  Orchid  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  the  slender 
reed-like  stems,  about  4  ft.  in  height,  are  crowned  with  rather  short, 
lived  but  very  gorgeous,  rich  purple,  aromatic  blossoms,  above  G  in. 
in  diameter.  Brassia  Lawrenciana  is  a  splendid  Brazilian  epiphyte 
with  pale  golden-yellow  flowers,  copiously  barred  and  blotched  with 
redd  ish. brown ;  the  very  long,  narrow  sepals  and  petals  impart  a 
peculiar  aspect  to  the  pendulous  racemes.  Phalsenopsis  Liiddeman 
niana  is  represented  by  a  very  flnely  coloured  variety,  the  amethys- 
tine tint  being  very  conspicuous  ;  this  nicely-scented  species  was 
introduced  from  the  Philippines  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Low  & 
Co.  Vanda  caraellata,  also  from  the  Philippines,  is  hardly  showy 
enough  for  general  cultivation  ;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
long,  loose,  erect  racemes,  are  pale  jellow,  streaked  with  dull  pale 
red.  Aerides  alBne  var.  ro3ea-Buperbum  is  a  very  charming  plant, 
with  long  drooping  spikes  of  brilliant  rosy-pink  flowers  ;  it  is  a  native 
of  Silhet.  Sacoolabium  curvifolium  is  a  neat  little  epiphyte  with 
short,  erect  spikes  of  orange.red  flowers.  Dendrobiumrhodopterygium 
is  evidently  nearly  allied  to  D.  Parishi,  noted  some  weeks  ago,  but  is 
altogether,  from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  inferior  to  that  species. + 


Tea  Boses  on  North  Walls. — Mr.  Taylor  grows  these  very 
successfully  on  the  noith  walls  of  numerous  glass  houses  in  the  gar- 
dens at  Longleat,  the  walls  being  at  the  present  time  covered  with 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  these  plants.  The  soil  being  cold, 
when  beds  or  borders  of  loam  are  prepared  for  the  roots  the  soil  is  placed 
above  the  level  and  against  the  walls  of  the  house.  As  many  as  over 
900  good  blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  have  been  cut  from  these  walls  in 
one  day.  Tea  Roses  in  pots  are  also  grown  in  these  gardens,  and  in 
a  remarkably  successful  way.  They  are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots  from  cuttings  struck  under  a  hand. light  on  a  north  border. — V. 

Rheum  ofiB.cinale  and  Genista  sulphurea. — Thssfe  two 
useful  plants  may  now  be  found  in  several  London  gardens.  The 
former  is  rather  earlier  this  year  than  usual,  established  roots  of  it 
having  already  grown  into  large  bushes,  consisting  of  elegant,  deeply, 
cut  leaves  ;  few,  indeed,  would  take  it  for  a  species  of  Rhubarb,  so 
refined  and  ornamental  is  its  foliage.  The  Genista,  which  is  in  fall 
bloom,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  for  shrubbery  decoration  or  for 
mounds  or  rockwork.  Seedlings  of  it  do  not  come  true  to  character, 
but  by  grafting,  good  plants  of  it  truejto  name  may  be  secured.  It 
flowers  profusely  for  several  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  wherever 
wild  gardening  is  attempted  these  two  plants  should  be  the  first 
amongst  large.growing  subjects  to  be  planted. — C.  S. 


Trifolium  uniflomm. — This  old  but  little  known  one-flowered  Clover  is,  iu 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Pea  family,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so 
seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  It  has  a  neat  trailing  habit,  and  its  pink  and  white 
flowers,  which  are  borne  singly  and  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of  the  genus.are 
studded  profusely  over  the  surface  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  a  very  striking 
object.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  delighting  in  an  exposed  position  on  the 
rock  garden  and  an  open  space  on  which  to  creep.  The  other  day  I  observed 
a  plant  of  it  on  a  rockery  at  Kew  bearing  nearly  fifty  flowers. — W. 

Leucojutn  hyemale. — I  have  this  rare  and  beautiful  Snowflake  in  flower  at 
the  present  time,  but,  unlike  its  congeners,  its  flowers  are  pure  white, 
spreading,  and  nearly  1  in.  across.  Each  bulb  has  thrown  up  three  or  four 
flower-stalks  about  6  in.  in  height,  each  bearing  two  blossoms,  which  open  in 
succession.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known,  and  if  it  flowers  in 
winter,  as  its  specific  name  would  lead  one  to  infer,  it  would  greatly  enhance 
its  beauty,  I  attribute  the  cause  of  my  plant  being  in  flower  now  to  its  being 
planted  rather  late  last  season.  A  sunny  border  and  a  liijht  soil  seem  to 
satisfy  its  requirements. — A. 
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TASMANIAN  VEGETATION. 
Beauty,  as  we  know,  though  always  pleasing,  may  differ  in 
kind,  and  to  those  whose  eyes  are  sated  with  the  pervading 
greenness  of  English  Grass  and  dense-foliaged  Horse  Chest- 
nuts and  Elms,  let  us  suggest  a  voyage  to  this  charming 
island,  whose  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  will  some 
day  be  the  haunt  of  holiday  makers  seeking  refuga  from  the 
dust  and  heat  of  an  Australian  summer.  The  view  represented 
in  the  engraving  may  give  some  idea  of  the  lavish  beauty  to 
be  seen  on  the  river  Derwent,  where  theHobart  Town  Botanic 
Gardens  are  situated — a  happy  spot,  where  both  the  gardener 
and  the  artist  may  find  his  fill  of  interest.  Our  point  to-day, 
however,  is  the  gardening;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
instantly  the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  light,  Grass-green  foliage 
of  the  Swamp  Gum  tree  that  abounds  in  this  neighbourhood, 
as  the  popular  conception  of  an  Eucalyptus  is  that  exemplified 
by  the  well-known  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  which, 
on  account  of  its  rapidity  of  growth  and  valuable  timber,  has 
been  largely  raised  in  Europe  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds 
more  suited  to  our  climate.  The  Swamp  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
viminalis),  which  is  hardly  if  at  all  known  in  this  country,  is 
as  green  as  a  Weeping  Willow  when  bursting  into  leaf,  and 
casts  no  deeper  shade  than  the  slenderest  Birch  tree ;  it  is 
evergreen,  delights 
in  a  wet  soil,  such  as 
we  too  commonly 
to  contend 
_  and    there- 

fore deserves  trial  in 
this  country,  where 
a  bright  green  ever- 
green tree  is  a  de- 
sideratum. In  its 
native  country  it 
grows  naturally  in 
both  colder  and 
moister  situations 
than  the  Blue  Gum, 
which  exists  out  of 
doors  in  England,  so 
there  is  good  reason 
for  hoping  that  this 
would  thrive  in  all 
but  the  most  frost- 
stricken  districts. 
Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  some 
of  the  interesting 
plants  in  the  botanic 
gardens,  so  to-day 
Tasmanian  trees  de- 
serve their  share  of 
attention,    from 

which  they  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  unfairly  excluded  on 
account  of  the  tenderness  of  some.  No  greater  contrast 
could  be  imagined  than  that  which  the  colour  and  growth  of 
the  strange  Casuarina  quadrivalvis,  the  She  or  He  Oak  of  colo- 
nists, growing  on  the  rocky  points  that  overlook  the  Derwent, 
make  to  the  slender  and  green  Swamp  Gum.  Low  and 
spreading  in  growth,  almost  black  in  colour,  its  dingy  drooping 
branchlets,  hose  in  hose  like  a  "  Mare's-tail,"  and  its  clustering 
brown  cones,  give  the  idea  of  a  tree  that  has  been  scorched 
by  some  bush  fire,  aud  exaggerates  the  green  of  the  first 
mentioned  tree ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  unless  there 
be  a  very  great  hankering  after  variety,  it  is  a  tree  which  we 
can  leave  in  its  own  hemisphere.  Other  greener  and  more 
graceful  Oasuariuas  there  are,  but  none  that  are  so  likely  to 
stand  this  climate.  Another  bend  in  the  river,  and  a  tree  that 
in  the  distance  looks  like  au  Oak  deserves  remark  ;  it  is  the 
Acacia  melanoxylon,  whose  wood  is  much  sought  after  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Myall  or  Violet  wood.  Apart  from  its 
value  as  timber,  it  is  a  most  desirable  tree,  with  rather  densely 
tufted  spreading  branches  and  evergreen  leaves,  for  any 
garden  in  which  it  may  thrive.  To  a  passer-by,  without  books 
of  reference  and  unaccustomed  to  such  Austral  vegetation, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  there  are  great  difiiculties  in 
ascertaining  the  name  of   anything  that  he  cannot  himself 


determine  ;  and  this  is  rendered  still  worse  by  the  misleading 
names  gives  by  the  colonists  to  plants  and  trees,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  unless  it  be  that  at  any  cost  they  determined 
to  retain  the  names  familiar  to  them  before  leaving  home. 
The  native  Honeysuckle  (Banksia  australis)  and  native  Cherry 
(Bxocarpus  cupressiformis)  are  well-known  instances  of  this 
discrepancy  between  names  and  things.  When  trying  to 
master  the  chief  features  in  such  extensive  genera  as  Eucalyp- 
tus and  Acacia,  there  seem  to  be  several  misapprehensions 
also  on  the  botanist's  side,  and  I  make  this  remark  the  more 
carefully  because  in  one  instance  a  very  beautiful  plant  is  in 
consequence  little  known  in  this  country.  Of  all  Acacias 
(here  called  Wattles)  none  is  more  beautiful  when  in  fiower 
than  that  called  A.  mollissima  ;  in  early  spring  it  is  one  cloud 
of  rich  yellow  sweet-scented  blossom ;  and  this  is  called  the 
Golden  Wattle,  as  well  as  other  later  and  still  deeper  coloured 
kinds.  Again,  none  is  less  attractive  than  Acacia  dealbata, 
with  its  scanty  pallid  blooms,  which  appear  in  summer,  not  in 
spring,  and  with  its  straggling  growth  and  black  bark  ;  this 
is  called  the  Silver  or  Black  Wattle,  in  reference,  it  may  be,  to 
flower  and  bark  in  turn  ;  therefore  it  is  surprising  to  find  that, 
botanically  speaking,  there  is  no  difference  between  Acacia 
mollissima  and  dealbata.      Erom  a  gardening  point  of  view, 

the  two  plants  are  as 
the  poles  asunder, 
for  one  is  ornamental 
in  the  extreme,  the 
latter  is  worthless,so 
that  seed  sent  from 
Australia  should  not 
be  the  true  A.  deal- 
bata, but  A.  mollis- 
sima. By  one  of 
Nature's  freaks  this 
beautiful  tree  is 
found  sufiiciently 
hardy  to  withstand 
an  ordinary  winter 
in  England,  but  it 
flowers  so  early  as 
to  require  a  wall  to 
obtain  its  lovely 
blossoms  inanything 
like  beauty.  No  one 
who  has  once  seen 
this  in  perfection 
will  ever,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  without  it 
either  under  glass 
(where  it  grows  very 
tall)  or  in  genial 
situations  out  of 
doors.  Another  tree 
from  this  part  of  the  world,  and  that  has  really  proved  to  be 
hardy,  is  the  Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Franklini),  which  grows 
in  marshy  ground  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Huon  Uiver ; 
although  slow  in  growth  in  its  own  country,  it  bids  fair,  from 
all  accounts,  to  surpass  its  parents  in  stature  when  grown  in 
this  country.  Like  the  Huon  Pine,  Acacia  dealbata  var.  mol- 
lissima grows  by  the  side  of  watercourses ;  hence,  perhaps, 
its  power  of  withstanding  our  damp  soil  and  air.  Wandering 
about  day  by  day,  now  here,  now  there,  the  popular  illusion 
that  all  Gum  trees  (Eucalypti)  are  alike  vanishes  as  experience 
is  gained  ;  though  the  curious  and  somewhat  ungainly  habit 
of  branching  peculiar  to  this  genus  is  common  to  all,  yet  the 
diversities  of  colouring  in  trunk  and  leaf,  and  the  varying 
sizes  of  leaf  and  tree,  are  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
and  afford  endless  grounds  for  admiration.  Some  trunks  are 
smooth  and  columnar,  without  a  branch  for  150  ft.,  and  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  old  bark  strips  off,  are  as  silver  as  a  Birch  ; 
some  are  dove  coloured,  and  some  of  a  glowing  Apricot  colour  ; 
while  in  other  Eucalypti,  whose  bark  is  persistent  (for  all  do 
not  lose  their  bark  annually),  the  trunks  are  deeply  corrugated 
and  as  black  by  nature  as  even  London  smoke  could  paint 
them.  The  leaves  vary  in  shape  from  a  perfect  round  to  the 
slenderest  whip-like  growth,  and  in  colour  may  be  found  of 
all  shades,  from  the  blue  E.  globulus  to  the  brightest  green. 
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or  even  primrose  and  red,  in  young  growth,  though  most 
kinds  are  o£  a  dull  olive  green.  Who  then  can  say  that  all 
Gum  trees  are  alike  ?  Even  among  so  many  there  are  but  few 
that  are  really  worth  trying  to  grow  in  a  garden,  as  mere 
existence  can  never  be  ornamental.  I  would,  however,  recom- 
mend all  who  wish  to  reproduce  something  of  antipodean 
beauty  to  try  at  any  rate  Eucalyptus  amygdalina,  the  loftiest 
and  most  colossal  of  Gum  trees,  which  has  been  measured 
and  found,  I  am  told,  to  be  in  one  instance  460  ft.  in  height, 
and  it  grows  at  cold  elevations ;  then  there  are  the  Mountain 
Gum  (Eucalyptus  Gunni),  a  lofty  tree,  though  rarely  reaching 
more  than  100  ft.,  and  the  small-growing  but  large-leaved 
Eucalyptus  coriacea,  that  grows  at  an  elevation  where  snow 
falls  sometimes  in  summer  (as  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes),  both 
of  which  are  likely  to  succeed  in  all  parts  of  England.  Then 
E.  viminalis,  with  its  green  tasselled  branches,  and  E.  obliqua 
(stringy  bark)  come  as  a  trifle  less  hardy,  but  as  being  so 
distinct  as  to  make  them  also  worth  a  trial,  the  first  thriving 
in  moist  and  deep  soil,  the  latter  in  sandy  and  rooky  positions. 
One  thing  seems  certain,  and  that  is  that  where  Eucalyptus 
globulus  is  found  to  exist  all  these  will  thrive  and  prove 
ultimately  ornamental ;  while  one  great  attraction  they  all 
possess  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  all  give  out  a 
pleasant  and  aromatic  scent  which  will  add  a  charm  to  another 
sense  than  that  of  sight,  and  recall  to  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  it  the  health-giving  atmosphere  of  an 
Australian  or  Tasmanian  forest.  E.  H.  W. 


Flora  of  Corfu. — Balbong  plants  form  an  important  item  in  this 
flora.  Crocu3  Boryi,  out  of  flower,  was  extremely  abundant  on  all  the 
higher  ground  I  visited,  accompanied  by  several  species  of  Romulea, 
but  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  other  species  of  Crocus  occurs  on  the 
island,  and  I  think  that  some  error  must  have  crept  into  Dean  Herbert's 
notes  in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  where  he  states  that  seven  species, 
some  of  them  vernal,  are  indigenous.  The  four  species,  cancellatus, 
Boryianus,  hadriaticns,  and  sativus  (?),  known  to  grow  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Santa  Maura,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  are  autumn 
flowering.  Narcissi  were  abundant,  but  out  of  flower.  The  prevail- 
ing species  seem  to  be  allied  to  papyraceua,  but  I  failed  to  identify  N. 
coroyrensis,  figured  by  Herbert  in  his  Amaryllidacete,  which  is  special 
to  the  island.  I  also  found  Iris  tnberosa,  and  on  the  flanks  of  Santa 
Deka  another  elegant  species,  with  narrow  Grassy  leaves  and  pale  blue 
flowers ;  several  species  of  Muscari,  a  Bellevalia,  Hyacinthus  orientalis, 
one  or  two  Colchioums,  Ornithogalum  exscapum,  and  a  number  of 
Orchids.  Amongst  the  other  prevalent  plants  were  Phlomis  f  ruticosa, 
Anemone  stellata.  Geranium  pyrenaioum,  and  a  very  conspicuous 
Sapouaria,  allied  to  S.  calabrica,  but  with  larger  flowers.  Litho- 
spermura  purpureo-cooruleum  and  several  other  conspicuous  Boracin. 
aoeous  plants. 

Plants  Found  on  Mount  Hymettus.— Athens  ia  environed 
at  a  little  distance  by  a  series  of  stony  mountain  ridges,  reaching  to 
about  3500  ft.  in  height,  including  Parnes,  Corydallua,  Peutelicna, 
and  Hymettus.  The  last-named  mountain  afforded  me  a  most  into' 
resting  botanical  excursion,  in  which  I  was  accompanied  by  Professor 
Oiphanides'  gardener.  From  Athena,  crossing  the  classic  Ilysaus, 
we  drove  up  the  valley  of  the  Bridanua,  a  amall  tributary  stream,  to 
the  Syrian!  Monastery,  whence  we  ascended  the  mountain  on  foot. 
The  prevalent  plants  were  Arum  Dracunonlus,  Poterium  spinosum, 
Euphorbia  spinoaa,  Euphorbia  Apios,  Lloydia  griBca,  a  charmino' 
little  plant  with  the  habit  of  a  small  Stellaria,  several  species 
of  Thymus,  Arbutns  Andrachne,  a  striking  shrnb,  with  rich  brown 
smooth  bark,  and  also  a  smaller  species.  Crocus  Spruueri  (C.  can- 
oellatus)  and  Crocus  lassrigatns  were  most  abundant  all  the  way  up 
the  mountain.  Crocus  sativus  graacns  grows  on  the  summit,  but 
this  we  did  not  find.  A  small  yellow  sweet-scented  Tulip  occurred 
spa,ringly,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge  Fritil. 
laria  grasca  was  fairly  abundant.  Fritillaria  tristis  was  also  indi- 
genous to  Hymettus,  but  I  am  told  has  not  been  recently  found. 

G.  Miw,  in  "  Transactions  of  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh." 


Alyssnm  saxatile  compactnm.— This  is  somewhat  late  in  coming  into  full 
beauty  in  spring,  but  it  makes  up  for  the  delay  by  a  <-lorioas  mass  of  flower 
such  as  IB  not  excelled  by  any  yellow-flowered  plant  in  cnltivation.  Large 
clumps  o£  it  in  mixed  borders  have  a  strilcing  effect.  Cuttings  inserted  under 
hand-lights  in  a  shady  position  in  June  make  useful  little  tufts  for  bedding 
purposes  the  following  year,  and  if  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years  form 
gorgeous  masses  of  flower  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  Mav  -J. 
(iiBOOM,  Menham.  ' 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


TATSr  MULCHINGS  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 
Strawbeiiiiies  are  to  many  the  great  fruit  crop  of  the  season, 
and  to  all  they  are  a  crop  much  appreciated.  Few  things  mar 
the  pleasure  of  eating  and  gathering  them  more  than  slugs, 
snails,  and  worms.  These  nestle  beneath  the  leaves  or  under 
the  mulchings  ;  and  just  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  and  to 
give  forth  its  luscious  odour,  out  crawl  these  pests  and  fasten 
upon,  disfigure,  or  devour  them.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
gather  and  eat  the  fruit  off  the  plant — -by  far  the  best  mode  of 
enjoying  it — with  pleasure.  In  any  case  the  disfigurement 
and  destruction  of  many  of  the  finest  fruits  become  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  may  be  almost  wholly  prevented  by  the  follow- 
ing simple  expedient :  Give  the  plants  at  once  several  over- 
head dressings  of  equal  parts  soot  and  lime,  covering  the 
entire  ground  between  the  rows  and  the  plants,  and  sprink- 
ling freely  on  and  around  the  crowns.  The  best  time  for  these 
dustings  and  sprinklings  is  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening.  At  either  season  the  slugs  and  snails  will  be  on  the 
move,  and  caught  with  the  hot,  bitter  dressing  in  the  most 
defenceless  condition.  The  first  dressing  warns  oiS,  the  second 
disables,  and  the  third  kills  them.  This  is  a  fair  mode  of 
attack ;  it  gives  the  pests  a  chance  of  life.  IE  they  have  not 
sufficient  sense  to  take  a  first  warning,  they  must  take  the 
consequences.  Twelve  or  twenty-four  hours'  grace  may  be 
given  between  the  dressings ;  and  the  strength  of  the  latter 
should  be  cumulative — a  slight  warning  dust  at  first,  then  a 
heavier  dose,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  final  killing  application. 
For  the  last  dressing  double  or  treble  the  proportion  of  soot 
to  lime  should  be  given.  Soot  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
manures  for  Strawberries,  giving  that  size,  substance,  and 
colour  to  the  leaves  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  vigour.  In 
about  a  week  after  the  last  dressing,  unless  rain  has  fallen  in 
the  interval,  the  plants  should  receive  a  heavy  overhead 
drenching.  This  clears  the  crowns  and  leaves  and  renders  the 
soil  uncomfortable  for  worms,  woodlice,  earwigs,  or  other 
Strawberry-loving  creeping  insects  that  may  be  present.  No 
living  thing  likes  soot  or  lime,  and  the  mixture  is  still  more 
nauseous  and  disagreeable  to  them.  In  a  few  more  days,  and 
when  the  surface  gets  a  little  dry,  a  cleansing  dressing  of  rather 
fresh  tanner's  bark  may  be  put  on  about  IJ-  in.  thick.  This  is 
also  very  distasteful  to  insects,  no  snail,  slug,  or  worm  remain- 
ing ia  or  near  it  if  they  can  help  it.  After  a  few  washings  it 
gets  so  clear  of  tanin,  as  not  to  taint  the  fruit  that  lies  on  it  to 
ripen.  The  Strawberry  plants  also  seem  to  thrive  under  the 
tan  exceedingly,  as  it  keeps  the  moisture  and  strength  in  the 
soil,  though  it  probably  adds  but  little  to  the  latter.  It  has 
another  great  merit.  If  it  be  needful,  as  it  often  is  during 
dry  weather,  to  water  the  plants  during  their  swelling  stage, 
the  tan  speedily  presents  a  dry  surface  again  for  the  fruit. 
This  quality  of  rapid  drying  and  of  a  rough,  hard  surface  is 
equally  useful  during  a  rainy  time  through  the  ripening  period. 
In  a  word,  tanner's  bark  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  safest 
mulchings  for  Strawberries.  Softer  materials,  such  as  short 
Grass  litter,  waste  hay,  half  rotten  straw,  &o.,  yield  to  the  wet 
and  allow  the  fruit  to  sink  into  them,  to  their  sudden  and 
complete  destruction,  while  tan  is  almost  equal  to  tiles  or 
pebbles  in  providing  a  hard,  clean  bed  for  the  fruit.  It  is,  in 
a  word,  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  dressings  for  Strawberries, 
having  powerful  anti-insect,  and  also  anti-rotting,  qualities. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  AMERICAN  NEWTOWN  PIPPIN. 
An  early  March  issue  of  The  Garden  contains  a  disparaging 
paragraph  in  relation  to  this  famous  Apple,  which,  as  an 
American  fruit  grower,  residing  in  a  favoured  locality  for  its 
growth  and  general  perfection,  I  can  scarcely  allow  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Not  merely  from  any  apt  incentive  of  special  fit- 
ness do  I  assume  the  rule  of  its  defender  in  this  particular 
instance,  but  wholly  from  a  sense  of  a  sort  of  wounded  national 
pride,  and  as  a  simple  act  of  pomological  justice  ;  for  we 
certainly  are  very  proud  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  America, 
and  feel  very  bold  about  it  too,  as  we  challenge  the  world  to 
produce  its  equal.  And  I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  peculiar 
pride  has  of  late  been  duly  respected  by  a  very  large  number 
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of  appreciative  English  people,  as  our  increased  annual  ship- 
ments to  British  ports  will  fully  show.  "  0.  G."  and  his  friends 
were,  he  says,  greatly  disappointed  in  the  flavour  of  the  half- 
dozen  specimens  given  them  by  a  friend,  and  he  adds  that  they 
were  considered  inferior  to  several  home  varieties.  I  am 
certainly  obliged  to  him  for  his  care  in  satisfying  himself  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  samples,  and,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
genuine,  can  only  account  for  his  disappointment  by  the  further 
assumption  of  their  general  imperfection  and  exceptionally 
poor  quality,  arising  from  unnatural  conditions  of  growth, 
which  is  highly  probable,  from  the  fact  that  the  past  season 
proved  most  unfavourable  for  Apples  in  this  country,  and  our 
entire  crop  was  defective  and  inferior ;  our  Pippins  especially 
so.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  our  crop  of  Pippins  being  small, 
and  English  demands  for  them  being  correspondingly  greater 
than  usual,  our  buyers  and  shippers  sorted  less  closely ;  "culls" 
found  favour  where  in  former  years  choicer  fruits  were  tossed 
aside.  From  these  facts,  then,  as  I  know  them  to  be,  you  can 
readily  deduce  ample  reasons  for  the  general  inferior  condition 
of  our  Pippins  sent  you  last  year ;  and  in  the  light  of  these 
statements  your  correspondent  will,  I  trust,  withhold 
further  censure.  This  season  we  hope  to  send  you 
much  better  fruits,  although  you  may  not  pay  us  so  much  for 
them,  as  our  crop  will  doubtless  be  larger.  For,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  we  often  do  pay  the  highest  price  for  the  poorest 
quality,  and  with  less  murmuring  too.     I  also  notice  in  your 


Two  forms  of  Newtowa  Pippin  Apple. 

columns  other  and  similar  reports  of  this  Apple  as  received 
in  England  last  season.  They  are,  of  course,  not  always  properly 
packed  for  long  shipments ;  and  then  too  many  of  our  sorters 
and  shippers  have  more  guile  than  conscience,  and  in  various 
kindred  ways  English  buyers  are  doubtless  cheated  and  dis- 
appointed in  the  purchase  of  this  American  Apple ;  but,  remem- 
ber, never  in  a  well-grown,  genuine  Newtown  Pippin  Apple  as  it 
grows  here.  To  enable  your  readers  to  identify  this  fruit  on  all  oc- 
casions, I  here  furnish  an  outline  drawing  and  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  it.  Insizeitvariesfrommediuratolarge.  Someofour 
pomologists  were  formerly  inclined  to  recognise  a  sub-variety, 
but  it  is  now  considered  as  only  one,  modified  by  various  circum- 
stances of  growth.  The  larger  outline  is  the  more  common 
shape;  flattish  round,  angular ;  stem  sort;  cavity  rather  deep ; 
smooth,  yellow,  or  greenish-yellow,  often  with  a  ruddy  red 
cheek  to  the  sun,  shading  ofi  to  a  faint  brown.  The  dotted  out- 
line represents  another  form  to  which  it  sometimes  approaches 
in  less  favourable  localities  and  under  poorer  culture.  The  colour 
is  then  a  brighter  green,  and  the  flavour  and  texture  inferior.  In 
well-grown  fruit  the  flesh  is  fine,  very  firm,  crisp,  and  juicy,  with 
a  rich,  sprightly,  highly  aromatic  flavour,  quite  unapproachable 
by  any  other  Apple,  and  a  peculiarly  fragrant  aroma  that 
strongly  appeals  to  the  alimentary  senses,  and  courts  the  favour 
it  deserves.  The  fragrance  arising  from  an  open  barrel  of  this 
fruit  will  sufficiently  describe  what  I  mean.  With  us  it  begins  to 
arrive  in  fine  eating  condition  in  January,  and  continues  thus 
all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and  even  into  summer  where 
the  conditions  of  growth  and  preservation  have  been  favourable. 
The  tree  grows  slowly  and  bears  shyly  while  young,  but  when 


greater  age  is  attained  it  becomes  vigorous  and  very  produc- 
tive under  good  soil  and  management.  Our  bearing  trees  in 
the  Apple  season  here  on  the  Hudson  are  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing.  The  bark  is  rough,  shoots  thin  and  flexuous,  yet  hard 
and  mature,  standing  our  winters  perfectly.  This  Apple  was 
formerly  considered  quite  unreliable,  unproductive,  and  un- 
profitable, but  of  late  years  it  has  grown  better,  our  orchards 
are  older,  and  in  this  district  it  is  now  the  most  profitable  Apple 
we  have,  always  commanding  the  highest  price.  Its  great 
firmness  and  solidity  peculiarly  fit  it  for  shipping  purposes, 
and  it  is  eagerly  sought  annually  for  export  purposes.  The 
variety  originated  in  Newtown,  Long  Island,  whence  its  name, 
and  its  greatest  perfection  is  attained  in  its  native  locality, 
and  here  along  the  Hudson  River.  H,  Hendricks. 

Kingston,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


INARCHING  VINES. 
This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  inarch  Vines.  The  growths 
will  unite  in  ten  days  now,  when  the  generality  of  wood  is 
tender,  green,  and  full  of  sap.  I  inarched  some  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  never  had  them  unite  quicker  or  better  before.  Some 
who  recommend  inarching  are  very  particular  in  their  instruc- 
tions as  to  making  both  cuts  the  same  size,  in  order  that  the 
edges  and  bark  may  fit  exactly,  but  I  have  proved  this  to  be 
unnecessary.  In  inarching  a  small  Black  Hamburgh  on  a 
Muscat  the  wood  of  the  former  was  not  a  quarter  so  thick  as 
that  of  the  latter ;  consequently,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
both  outs  the  same  size.  The  slice  of  the  Muscat  wood  was 
some  -J  in.  wide  or  more,  while  that  of  the  Hamburgh  was  less 
than  fin. ;  each  cut  was,  however,  about  2  in.  in  length.  The 
cut  in  the  Hamburgh  was  placed  against  the  centre  of  that  of 
the  Muscat.  Both  were  then  bound  moderately  firm  together 
during  their  whole  length  with  a  piece  of  Raffia  Grass,  and 
when  this  was  removed,  ten  days  afterwards,  the  two  were 
firmly  united  together.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this 
would  succeed  so  well  by-and-by  when  the  wood  begins  to 
ripen,  as  then  it  takes  much  longer  to  grow  together,  and  if 
it  be  left  too  late  in  the  season  until  the  sap  begins  to  descend  it 
is  difficult  to  effect  a  union  at  all.  Hence  my  reason  for  calling 
attention  to  it  at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  some  inexpe- 
rienced amateur  Vine  grower  may  not  understand^  what  is 
meant  by  "  inarching."  Let  me  explain.  Inarching  is  a  form 
of  budding,  or  rather  grafting,  one  kind  of  Vine  on  to  another, 
and,  when  done  at  the  proper  time,  it  is  much  better  than  either 
budding  or  grafting.  The  Vines  generally  inarched  are  those 
which  are  not  satisfactory  as  regards  their  fruiting  qualities, 
and  on  which  we  always  put  a  free-fruiting  sort.  In  other 
cases  we  try  one  Vine  on  another  by  way  of  experiment,  as 
some  Vines  which  do  well  enough  on  their  own  roots  do  still 
better  on  the  roots  of  others.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  for. 
instance,  never  fails  to  fruit  on  any  other  sort  of  root,  and,  pro 
vided  other  things  are  equal,  it  may  always  be  fully  depended 
on.  For  this  reason  those  who  have  inferior  fruiting  kinds  of 
Vines  will  never  err  in  inarching  Hamburghs  on  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Black  Hamburgh  is  one  of  the  best  stocks 
or  roots  on  which  to  try  all  kinds  of  Vines ;  and  any  kind  of 
Vine,  new  or  otherways,  should  never  be  thrown  away  until  it 
has  been  tried  and  found  to  fail  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

As  will  be  understood  from  what  has  just  been  stated, 
inarching  consists  in  removing  a  small  slice  from  two  Vine 
shoots  between  two  leaf-joints,  and  binding  the  cut  surfaces 
together  face  to  face.  The  scion  should  be  a  plant  either  raised 
from  an  eye  or  cutting  this  or  last  season ;  it  does  not  make 
much  difference,  though  the  young  Vine  be  a  very  small  one, 
because  as  soon  as  ever  it  catches  hold  of  the  stock  on  which  it 
is  inarched  it  develops  rapidly.  I  prefer  the  young  Vine  to 
have  been  rooted  from  an  eye  early  in  spring,  and  grown  on 
until  it  is  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  when  it  is  in  prime  order  for 
inarching.  Of  course  Vines  raised  like  this  are  grown  in  pots, 
and  they  should  be  kept  in  them  until  the  scion  has  become 
united  to  the  stock.  The  part  at  which  the  connection  is  made 
should  be  at  the  first  shoot  from  the  ground,  or  as  near  this  as 
possible.  Sometimes  the  Vine  in  the  pot  can  rest  on  the 
ground  while  the  scion  is  being  connected  with  the  stock,  but 
where  there  is  nothing  convenient  on  which  to  rest  the  pot,  a 
piece  of  twine  or  wire  may  be  put  round  it  so  as  to  suspend  it 
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to  the  trellis.  When  the  inarching  is  accomplished  now  with 
soft  green  wood,  the  young  Viue  in  the  pot  may  be  cut  away 
six  weeks  after  tbe  operation  ;  it  should  be  cut  close  below  the 
union,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  a  piece  of  soft  matting  may  be 
kept  tied  round  the  joint  throughout  the  season,  but  this  must 
be  looked  to  frequently  to  prevent  the  wood  from  being 
tightened  or  injured  thereby.  Cambrian. 


LIFTING  VINES  AND  OLD  PIG  TUBES. 
The  Vines  at  Wimbledon  House,  vvliich  have,  through  defectivo 
borders  and  being  infested  with  mealy  bug,  failed  for  years  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  crops  of  Grapes,  have  lately  been  very  successfully 
lifted  and  re-planted  in  fresh  borders.  In  August,  after  the  crop  had 
been  out,  the  roots  in  the  inside  borders  were  lifted,  and  the  longest 
ot  them  were  shortened  back.  A  new  border  was  made,  and  the 
roots  were  re-planted.  After  this  the  Vines  were  kept  growing  as 
vigorously  as  possible  until  October,  after  which  they  ripened  their 
wood  and  were  pruned  ;  they  were  then  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the 
houses  painted.  In  November  the  outside  borders  were  re. made,  and 
the  Vines  were  then  started  into  growth.  I  should  have  stated  that 
the  old  canes,  which  are  inside,  were  bent  down,  and  that  some  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  ot  their  length  were  buried  in  the  border,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  throw  out  new  roots,  and  also  to  leave  room  at  the  top  of 
the  house  for  new  growth,  and  to  admit  light.  This  operation  has 
proved  highly  satisfactory,  as  the  buried  portions  of  the  stems  have 
emitted  abundance  of  healthy  young  roots,  which  no  doubt  prove  a 
great  support  to  the  Vines.  This  year  the  latter  are  carrying  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit,  and  the  laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  Mr  Ollerhead  proposes  to  remove  it,  and  place  the 
bunches  in  bottles  ot  water  ;  he  then  intends  to  cut  down  the  whole 
ot  the  Vines  close  to  the  ground,  and,  by  taking  timely  precautions, 
to  prevent  them  from  bleeding  so  much  as  to  weaken  them,  it  is 
hoped  to  get  strong  canes  up  this  season  which  will  bear  a  good  crop 
next  year.  If  this  operation  should  prove  successful,  the  whole  ot 
the  Vineries  will  be  thoroughly  renovated,  and  that  without  inter, 
tering  with  the  crops  to  any  great  extent. 

Two  of  the  houses  in  the  same  garden,  which  have  hitherto  been 
nsed  tor  plant  growing,  have  been  filled  with  Fig  trees.  These  were 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  in  December,  all  roots  being  cut  off  to 
within  2  ft.  or  3  tt.  ot  the  stem,  and  planted  inside  the  houses  in 
square  holes  about  2}  ft.  or  3  ft.  deep  and  4  ft.  each  way.  These 
holes  have  been  concreted  all  round  the  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  getting  so  far  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit.  When  lifted,  the  trees  bore  a  quantity  of 
fruit,  which  afterwards  swelled,  but,  owing  to  an  accident  which 
befel  the  heating  apparatus,  sufficient  heat  could  not  be  kept  up  to 
ripen  them  thoroughly.  The  trees  themselves,  however,  have  expe- 
rienced little  or  no  check  by  the  removal ;  they  look  perfectly  healthy, 
and,  being  well  set  with  small  fruit,  a  good  crop  is  anticipated  in 
the  autumn.  Next  season,  when  the  plants  have  got  better  esta- 
blished, these  will  be  two  of  the  best  Fig  houses  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  the  trees,  indeed,  already  cover  the  whole  ot  the  circular 
rocf.  C.  S. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 

The  A  Bee  Peach.— In  The  Gabden  (see  p.  282)  Mr.  Coleman 
gives  an  excellent  list  ot  Peaches,  classified  to  suit  distinct  seasons, 
and  which  was  doubtless  appreciated  by  many,  as,  from  experience, 
I  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  unoommmon  to  find  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  in  positions  where  early  sorts  would  have  been  far  mora 
satisfactory,  and  vice  versa.  I  have  looked  through  many  good  fruit 
lists  and  catalogues,  and  have  tailed  to  find  in  any  of  them  the  variety 
so  highly  spoken  of  under  the  name  ot  A  Bee.  Will  Mr.  Coleman 
kindly  inform  us  where  it  is  obtainable,  as  good  varieties  for  early 
work  are  not  very  numerous,  and  growers  would  doubtless  welcome 
any  really  valuable  addition  to  this  class  .''—James  Grooh,  Henhain. 

Norfolk  Beefing  Apple.— Now  that  the  Apple-room  shelves 
begin  to  present  a  somewhat  bare  appearance,  it  may  be  worth  while 
making  a  note  of  any  sort  that  may  be  relied  ou  as  fit  for  kitchen 
use  after  May  1,  and  foremost  among  these  I  always  fiud  the  Norfolk 
Beefing.  We  have  a  few  trees  of  it-'whioh  are  almost  certain  to 
carry  a  fair  crop  every  year,  and,  as  regards  keeping,  we  have  some 
of  the  fruit  now  in  good  condition  that  were  blown  off  the  trees  last 
autumn,  and,  although  bruised,  the  decayed  portion  has  not  spread  ; 
in  tact,  they  seem  to  defy  decay,  preferring  rather  to  dry  up.  Where 
Apples  are  in  request  aa  late  as  May  and  June  this  variety  should 
not  be  overlooked. — James  Geoom,  Henham. 


GAEDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  424.  j 

Definition  of  a  Leaf. — A  leaf  consisting  of  two  distinct 
parts — a  stalk  (petiole)  and  an  expanded  or  flattened  part 
called  the  blade  (fig.  131) — is  called  a  petiolate  leaf;  when 
the  blade  is  seated  immediately  on  the  stem  and  devoid  of 
a  stalk,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  sessile  (figs.  132  and  133). 

DuKATiON  OF  Leaves. — The  leaves  of  perennial  plants — that 


Firj.  131. — A  branch  of  Alnua  glauca  ;  an  example  of  a  plant  having 
stalked  (petiolato)  leaves.     Reduced. 

is  to  say,  plants  whose  span  of  life  exceeds  one  season — are 
evergreen  or  deciduous,  according  as  they  persist  or  hang 
on  the  plant  in  a  living  state  during  the  winter,  or  fall  ofl 
in  the  autumn.  All  our  hardy  fruit  trees  and  most  of  our 
forest  trees,  excluding  the  Pine  family,  belong  to  the  latter 


rig.  132.— Conch  Grass  ;  an 
of  a  plant  witU  stalkless 


category.  Persistent  or  evergreen  leaves  remain  attached  only  till 
those  of  the  succeeding  year  are  expanded,  as  in  some  species 
of  Privet,  Euonymus,  &o.,  or  for  two,  three,  or  more  years. 
In  Araucaria  imbricata  they  persist  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  in  Welwitschia  mirabilis  they  live  as  long  as  the  plant 
itself,  which  may  be  a  period  of  100,  200,  or  more  years. 

Consistence   of    Leaves. — The   substance  and    texture    of 
leaves  afford  subsidiary  characters  useful   in   distinguishing 
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species  ;  and  some  genera  and  even  families  are  characterised 
by  having  leaves  of  a  certain  density.  For  example,  the 
Crassulaceaa  (Sedum,  Echeveria,  and  Sempervivum),  the  genera 
Mesembryanthemum,  Aloe,  Haworthia,  and  many  others  are 
remarkable  for  having  almost  invariably  thick,  fleshy  leaves. 
In  many  of  the  Cyoadere  (Oycas,  Zamia,  and  Encephalartos), 
they  become  hard  and  woody;  in  Palms  they  are  frequently 
like  parchment  (pergamentaceiis) ;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
Common  Laurel,  Rhododendrons,  and  the  India-rubber  tree 
(Ficus  elastica)  are  more  or  less  leathery  in  texture,  or  what  is 
termed  coriaceous,  as  opposed  to  membranous  (thin  and  not 
stiff),  as  the  leaves  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  British 
plants.  Several  other  terms  have  been  employed,  but  these 
three — fleshy,  coriaceous,  and  membranous — qualified  by 
adverbs  of  degree,  are  sufficient  for  all,  except  quite  unusual 
conditions. 

Venation  op  Leaves. — The  substance  of  the  blade  is  tra- 
versed in  various  directions  by  more  or  less  conspicuous  lines 
of  tissue  of  greater  density  than  the  intervening  tissue,  for   j 


these  the  stout  petiole  terminates  abruptly,  and  then  divides 
in  a  radiate  manner  into  relatively  slender  ribs  answering  to 
the  folds  of  the  blade.  It  is  characteristic  of  monocotyledonous 
plants  to  have  the  veins  running  parallel  to  the  midrib,  as  in 
the  Graminea3  (Gynerium),  Amaryllis,  Iris,  &c.  The  Aroides 
(Anthurium,  Arum,  and  Oaladium)  offer  a  notable  exception  to 
this  rule,  having  usually  a  distinctly  netted  venation.  The 
venation  of  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  generally  pre- 
sents two  distinct  types,  between  the  extremes  of  which  there 
exist  all  intermediate  gradations,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  assigning  a  leaf  to  its  respective  type.  These 
two  types  or  plans  of  venation  are  illustrated  by  tigs.  135  and 
136.  ^  In  the  Elm  (fig.  135)  the  principal  veins  run  from  the 
midrib  towards  the  margin,  something  like  the  plumelets  of  a 
feather;  hence  this  kind  of  venation  is  designated  pinnate 
venation.  The  principal  veins  in  the  leaf  (fig.  136)  radiate 
from  the  apex  of  the  petiole,  forming  a  radiate  or  palmate 
venation.  Sometimes  the  two  types  of  venation  are  combined 
in  the  same  leaf;  it  is  partly  so  in  Sterculia  platanitolia,  and 


Pig.  13i.— Oavirandra  f enestralis,  in  whicli  the  blarle  of  the  leaf  i8  almost  reduced  to  the  lattice-like  venation. 
About  quarter  of  natural  size. 


which  it  forms  a  kind  of  framework  or  support.  This  network 
of  stronger  tissue  is  spoken  of  as  the  venation  of  the  leaf,  not, 
however,  because  its  ramifications  or  veins  have  a  function 
analogous  to  that  of  the  veins  of  animals.  The  singular  Mada- 
gascar water  plant,  Ouvirandra  fenestralis  (fig.  134),  has  its 
leaves_  almost  reduced  to  the  lattice-like  venation.  Besides 
what  is  termed  the  venation,  the  blade  is  commonly  crossed 
longitudinally  by  a  thicker  rib  continuous  with  the  petiole, 
when  there  is  one  ;  this  is  the  midrib,  which  is  usually  more 
prominent  and  thicker  than  the  veins.  Sometimes  the  vena- 
taon  itself  is  very  prominent  throughout  all  its  ramifications. 
The  leaves  of  the  great  Water  Lily,  Victoria  regia,  have  the 
veins  enormously  developed  on  the  under  side,  forming  a  re- 
markable and  beautiful  framework  of  great  strength.  The 
leaves  of  most  Melastomaceaa  (Cyanophyllum,  Medinilla,  Mi- 
coma,  &c.)  have  two,  four,  six,  or  more  lateral  nerves,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  which  are  often  nearly  or  quite  as  pro- 
minent as  the  midrib ;  and  the  same  thing  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  genera  Smilax  and  Dioscorea.  Another  devia- 
tion IS  offered  by  the  fan-shaped  leaves  of  some  Palms.     In 


very  strikingly  so  in  the  Horse  Chestnut  (fig.  137),  the  primary 
veins  radiating  from  the.  petiole,  and  the  secondary  ones  di- 
verging from  the  primary. 

Simple  and  Compound  Leaves.— The  blade  of  leaves  presents 
an  infinite  diversity  of  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  referred  to 
two  principal  types,  termed  simple  and  compound.  A  simple 
leaf  may  have  a  blade  that  is  quite  undivided  and  with  an  un- 
broken margin,  as  in  fig.  138,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  cut  or 
divided,  as  in  fig.  136.  A  compound  leaf  consists  of  separate 
pieces  (leaflets)  jointed  to  the  petiole,  or  midrib,  or  lateral 
branches  of  the  latter,  as  in  Acacia  (fig.  139).  Some  simple 
and  compound  leaves  approach  each  other  very  closely  in  ex- 
ternal appearance ;  but  if  the  parts  of  the  blade  are  not  sepa- 
rately jointed  (articulated)  to  the  petiole  or  midrib,  as  the 
petiole  is  to  the  branch,  the  leaf  is  termed  simple.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  rule  is  not  strictly  followed  by  botanists,  many 
of  whom  describe  leaves  as  compound  if  they  are  divided  to  the 
petiole  or  midrib,  even  if  the  parts  are  not  jointed  to  the  petiole 
or  midrib,  and  never  separate  from  them. 

Forms  oe  Simple  Leaves.— It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt 
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to  describe  all  the  varieties  possible  that  leaves  present,  but 
rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  principal  variations  of  the  two 
types  briefly  defined  above.  A  large  number  of  the  terms 
employed  to  designate  the  shape,  &c.,  of  leaves,  petals,  &o., 
retain  their  generally  accepted  significations,  and  are,  there- 
fore, intelligible  to  the  reader  without  illustration  or  explana- 
tion. For  example,  with  regard  to  the  general  outline  of 
leaves,  petals,  &c.  (always,  be  it  observed,  without  reference  to 
indentations  or  divisions),  the  terms  round,  elliptical,  oblong, 
oblique,  and  triangular  belong  to  this  category.  And  when 
any  two  of  these  or  other  terms  are  coupled  with  a  hyphen, 
as  oblong-elliptical  and  oblong-oblique,  the  combination  either 
denotes  that  the  shape  is  midway  between  that  defined  by  the 


Fig.  135. — Leaves  of  Elm,  with  pinnate  venation. 

terms  separately,  or  that  the  leaves,  or  what  not,  vary  between 
the  two  extreme  shapes  indicated.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
apex  or  tip  of  a  leaf,  leaflet,  or  petal,  the  terms  rounded,  blunt 
(or  obtuse),  and  acute  are  easily  understood.  Occasionally  a 
little  ambiguity  may  arise  from  using  the  same  term  to  denote 
a  figure  and  tho  configuration  of  a  solid.  For  instance,  leaves 
are  described  as  oblong,  and  the  same  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  cylindrical  seed  vessel  or  leaf,  though,  of  course,  only  to 
indicate  the  outline  of  its  medial  piano.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  arc   some  Latin  and  Greek  and  dog-Latin  terms  in  use 


Fig.  136. — Leaf  of  Sterculia  platanifolia,  with  pabnate  venation. 

which  require  explanation.  Most  of  these  terms  have  been 
selected  or  coined  to  replace  cumbersome  compounds  ;  they 
and  others  have  a  conventional  meaning  attached  to  them. 
Thus  acicular  (needle-shaped),  cordate  (heart-shaped),  subulate 
Cawl-shaped),  sagittate  (the  shape  of  an  arrow-head),  lanceolate 
(the  shape  of  a  lance-head),  reniform  (kidney-shaped),  &c. 
Iq  the  following  paragraphs  the  applications  of  these  and 
other  useful  terms  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  mathematical  precision,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  is  not  aimed  at  in  botanical  descrip- 
tions, either  in  figure  or  size,  because  the  parts  of  all  plants  are 
subject  to  considerable  variation  in  these  respects,  depending 
upon  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  the  external  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  growing.  Thus  the  writer  has  col- 
lected perfect   flowering  plants,  growing   on  a   wall,   of  the 


common  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhcsas)  not  more  than  2  in.  to  4  in. 
high,  whereas  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  a  Cornfield  weed 
this  species  attains  a  height  of  as  many  feet.  Where  possible, 
descriptions  of  plants  are  based  upon  a  number  of  individuals 
of  average  size  and  range   of   floral  and  foliage   characters  ; 


extremes,  the  result  of  extraordinary  conditions,  being  left  out 
of  consideration.  The  descriptions  of  a  vast  number  of  exotic 
plants,  drawn  up  often  from  single  dried  specimens,  are  very 
imperfect ;  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  compare  fresh  speci- 


Fig.  138. — Polygonum  orientale ;  leaves  simple. 

mens  with  the  types  themselves,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  of  the  same  species.  This  being  so,  the  beginner  must 
not  be  discouraged  because  he  is  unable  to  determine  ulants 


Fig.  139.— Acacia  graadiflora ;  leaves  compound. 

from  descriptions  alone.  After  this  short  explanatory  di- 
gression we  will  review  some  of  the  principal  modifications  of 
the  simple  leaf.  Already  mention  has  been  made  of  scale - 
leaves,  with  which  some  buds  are  clothed,  but  there  are  other 
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rudimentary  leaves,  o£  various  degrees  of  development,  which 
will  be  noticed  under  different  heads,  as  phyllodes,  &o. 

Needle-shaped  Leaves. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
not  very  highly-developed  forms  of  simple  leaf  is  the  aoicular, 
or  needle-shaped,  like  those  of  many  of  the  ■Conifera3  (Pines 
and  Firs,  &c.),  important  because  characteristic,  more  especi- 
ally of  this  one  family,  and  the  antithesis  of  the  flat-leaved 
plants.  The  aoicular  leaves  of  the  Pines  are  in  clusters  or 
bundles  of  two,  three,  or  five,  sheathed  by  membranous 
scale-leaves  at  the  base,  the  number  being  practically  constant 
for  each  species.  In  the  Firs,  Junipers,  &c.  (fig.  140),  they 
are  clustered  or  scattered  ;  and  through  the  species  of  Abies, 
Podocarpus,  Salisburia,  &c.,  we  arrive  at  a  kind  of  leaf  dif- 
ferentiated into  blade  and  petiole.  In  the  Cupressinea3,  a  tribe 
of  the  Coniferas,  the  leaves  are  scarcely  more  than  scale-leaves, 
being  very  small,  closely  appressed  to  the  branches,  and  over- 
lapping each  other,  or  imbricate. 


Fig.  140.— Subnlata  leaves       Kg.  141.— Palate  leaJ  Fig.  142.  — Mesembry- 

of  Juniper,                                of  Tropseolum ;  the  authemum     acinaci- 

petiole        attaclied  forme,  with  scimetar- 

■withtQ  the  margin  shaped  sessile  leaves. 

of  the  blade. 

LiNEAB  LEAVES.^The  term  linear  is  applied  to  leaves,  &c., 
which  are  many  times  longer  than  broad,  and  nearly  the  same 
width  throughout  the  entire  length,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tip.  The  leaves  of  some  of  the  Coniferas  come  under  this 
denomination,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  type  of  leaf  of  the 
large  orders  Gramineas  and  Cyperaceas,  the  Grass  and  Sedge 
families,  which  abound  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves 
of  this  type  are  usually  sessile,  and  in  the  families  named  have 
a  sheathing  base.  In  true  Grasses  the  sheath  is  split  down  one 
side,  and  at  its  top  there  is  almost  invariably  a  more  or  less 
conspicuous  chaff -like  scale  called  the  ligule  (fig.  143) ;  in 
Sedges  the  sheath  is  closed.  When  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
broader  and  curved,  as  in  Iris  and  Gladiolus,  they  are  termed 
ensiform  or  sword-shaped. 


Pig.  143.— Milium  multiflorum,  showing  the  ligule  at  the  base  of  the  leaf. 


Succulent  Leaves. — Fleshy  or  succulent  leaves  (fig.  142) 
are  almost  endless  in  variety  of  form,  as  in  the  genus  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  CrassulaceEe,  &o.,  and  some  of  these  forms  have 
special  names  which  we  shall  not  particularise.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  Aloe  and  Agave  type  is  the  most  striking  among 
succulent  leaves. 

Flat  Simple  Leaves. — These  may  be  separated  primarily 
into  those  having  entire  (unbroken)  margins  (fig.  144),  and 
those  in  which  the  margin  is  more  or  less  deeply  notched  or 
lobed,  or  the  blade  deeply  divided.  When  the  indentations  are 
only  quite  shallow  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  leaf  the  latter 
is  said  to  be  toothed.  There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
toothing.  When  the  teeth  are  sharp  (acute)  and  directed  out- 
wards_  the  leaf  is  dentate  (fig.  145) ;  when  the  teeth  are  acute 
and  directed  towards  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  Stinging 


Nettle,  it  is  serrate ;  and  when  the  teeth  are  rounded,  as  in 
fig.  146,  it  is  crenate.  Simple,  entire,  or  toothed  leaves  (or 
the  separate  leaflets  of  compound  leaves  or  petals,  &c.)  maybe 
referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms,  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  them.  It  will  assist  in  determining  the  classifica- 
tion of  such  forms  by  observing  first  of  all  whether  they 
are  broadest  below  the  middle,  in  the  middle,  or  above  the 
middle.  The  commonest  forms  broadest  below  the  middle  are 
the  lanceolate  (leaves  of  Antirrhinum  majus,  leaflets  of  La- 
burnum), ovate  (somewhat  the  outline  of  an  egg),  cordate  (leaf 
of  Yiolet),  hastate  (Arum  maoulatum),  and  sagittate  (common 


Arrow-head).  Of  those  broadest  in  the  middle,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  the  names,  as  oval,  elliptical,  rotundate, 
and  orbicular.  When  broadest  above  the  middle  they  are, 
according  to  their  outline,  obovate,  oblanceolate,  obcordate, 
&o.  W.  B,  Hemsley, 


Hoop-petticoat  Baffodil  (Narcissus  Bulbocodium).— The  diffi. 
culty  of  flowering  this  charming  little  Daffodil  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country  has  often  been  alluded  to  in  your  columns.  Imported 
bulbs  of  it  flower  freely  and  ripen  seed  the  first  year,  but  after  that 
they  disappear.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience  hitherto ; 
but  this  year  a  batch  of  ."ieedlings  sown  four  years  ago,  raised  in  a 
box  from  home-saved  seed  and  turned  out  somewhat  carelessly  in  hot 
weather  last  June  into  a  sunny  border,  have  flowered  freely.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  considering  the  exceedingly  wet  summer  and 
winter  which  preceded  this  spring.  Whether  the  plants  have  become 
suflaciently  acclimatised  to  flower  regularly  in  this  climate  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
the  genus,  and  worthy  of  some  trouble  to  establish  it  as  a  free 
flowerer. — Saljioniceps. 

Primroses  for  Waste  Places. — "  A.  P.,"  alluding  to  remarks 
made  by  me  on  this  subject  (see  p.  407),  seems  to  imply  that  I  made 
no  allusion  to  what  he  considers  the  most  important  point — the  intro- 
duction into  the  places  indicated  of  the  garden  varietiesof  the  Primrose. 
Let  me  assure  "  A.  P."  that  what  he  hints  at  was  studiously  avoided. 
My  sole  aim  was  to  make  a  popular  native  more  popular  still  by 
causing  it  to  be  introduced  by  tens  of  thousands  into  districts  in 
which  it  might  be  a  comparative  rarity.  I  certainly  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  advocating  the  planting  in  wild  and  waste  places, 
perhaps  miles  from  a  dwelling,  what  will  barely  in  many  places  live  in  a 
garden.  That  a  garden  plant  will  thrive  in  a  wilderness  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  in  such  a  case  design  is  always  apparent,  and  places  must  be  very 
secluded  indeed  where  these  fine  flowers  would  be  allowed  to  establish 
themselves.  A  scarlet  Thorn  would  appear  absurd  in  a  hedgerow  of 
the  snowy  May  ;  and  a  crimson  Primrose  in  a  wood  among  our  national 
flowers  would  remind  one  of  the  lady  "  who  painted  her  face  and 
tired  her  head," — Thojias  Williams,  OnnskirTc. 

■Wallflowers  in  Paris. — Amongst  the  many  rural  elegancies  that 
mate  Paris  the  freshest  and  brightest  of  cities,  we  must  give  a  largeplace 
to  the  Wallflower.  We  see  Wallflowers  in  plenty  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  even  in  London  they  are  not  unknown.  But  really  you  must  go  to 
Paris  to  see  Wallflowers  just  right,  and  to  learn  thereby  how  cheap  is 
beauty  and  how  universal  is  the  medicine  of  gladness  for  the  single  eye 
that  is  full  of  light.  On  a  sunny  day  in  April  you  may  see  in  the  Pare 
de  Monceaux,  and  other  such  places,  what  at  a  moderate  distance  look 
like  beds  of  crimson  Azaleas  ;  but  when  you  reach  the  spot  you  find  them 
to  be  beds  of  Wallflowers,  solid  with  bloom,  quite  uniform  in  height,  and, 
as  the  gardeners  say,  "as  neat  as  if  turned  out  of  a  bandbox."  Almost 
invariably  the  sorts  employed  are  the  deep  blood-red  and  the  bluish- 
purple,  all  the  [slaty  blues  being  repudiated,  and  the  best  yellows  being 
scarcely  anywhere  represented.  These  blood- reds  and  purples  are  mixed 
throughout  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  near  view  of  them  is  as  enjoyable 
as  the  distant  view  is  surprising.  The  odour  diffused  adds  very  much  to 
the  charm  of  the  golden-green  leafage  of  the  trees  overhead,  for  wherever 
these  fiery  masses  of  Wallflowers  are  to  be  seen  there  are  also  trees 
enough  to  make  a  bower  of  pleasantness  to  drive  dull  care  away.  How 
simple  and  inexpensive  are  the  best  pleasures ! — "  S.  H.,"  in  "  Gardeners' 
Magazine." 
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TROP^OLUMS. 

(with  hgukbs  op  t.  polyphyllum  and  t.  speciosum.) 

Drawn  by  MRS.  DUFPIBLD. 

Tiiop.EOLUJis  ai'e  popularly  known  as  Nasturtiums,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  :  Men  first  studied  the  properties  of  plants 
and  named  them  accordingly.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Trop;uolum  minus  was  associated  with  Land  Cress  (Lepidium 
sativum)  and  Water  Cress  {Nasturtium  officinale)  under  the 
generic  name  of  Nasturtium,  and  the  Tropjeolum  was  called 
Nasturtium  indicum,  with  the  English  name  of  Indian  Cress. 
It  is  true  that  Tropa3olums  possess  anti-scorbutic  properties 
as  well  as  Water  Cress,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  a  writer  on 
the  useful  plants  of  Brazil  that  T.  pentaphyllum  is  one  of  the 
very  few  plants  of  the  excessively  rich  Brazilian  flora  that 
possess  this  valuable  property.  The  genus  Tropajolum  com- 
prises about  forty  species,  all  natives  of  South  America,  two 
or  three  perhaps  extending  to  Mexico ;  but  this  is  doubtful, 
because  several  species  are  commonly  cultivated  either  for  use 
or  ornament,  and  may  in  this  way  have  been  introduced  north 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  They  are  almost  confined  to  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  western  side  of  South  America, 
from  New  Granada  to  Chili.  Three  species  are  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  one  is  widely  dispersed  in  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Uruguay.  Very  few  of  them  descend  into  the  tropical  zone, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  require  great  heat,  which  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  frost  outs 
most  of  them  to  the  ground.  They  love  a  half-shaded  situation, 
and  all  of  them  will  succeed  in  the  open  air  with  us  in  the 
summer.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  their  merits  as 
ornamental  plants,  because  three  or  four  species  and  their 
hybrid  varieties  are  familiar  and  fully  appreciated.  We  would 
only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other  species 
equally,  or  even  more,  attractive  than  those  better-known  ones. 
A  glance  over  the  following  brief  descriptions  will  afford  an 
idea  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  genus,  of  the  brilliant 
and  singular  combinations  of  colour  in  the  flowers,  and  of  the 
diversity  of  foliage  they  present.  There  are  annual  and  peren- 
nial species,  and  the  latter  may  be  sub-divided  into  two  groups, 
the  one  with  fibrous  and  the  other  with  tuberous  roots.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  aijnuals,  T.  majus,  minus,  &c.,  is  proverbial, 
and  their  hardiness  in  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point, 
as  well  as  their  indifference  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  recommends  them  where  anything  unsightly  is  to  be 
hidden.  Some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  tubers,  some  of  which  attain  several  pounds  in  weight, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  food  in  their  native  country. 
They  are  not  all  of  them  of  quite  so  easy  culture  as  the  annual 
species,  at  least  in  our  climate,  and  some  persons  fail  altogether, 
whether  owing  to  their  unskilfulness  or  other  causes  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  two  species  represented  in  the  accompanying 
coloured  plate  belong  to  this  section,  and  it  is  especially  concern- 
ing them  that  various  persons  have  communicated  to  The 
Gaedes  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  their  experience,  their 
methods  of  treatment,  &o.,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  reader 
desirous  of  learning  something  of  their  culture. 

Annn.nl  Species,  or  Species  Treated  as  Annuals. 
Small  Indian  Cress  (Tropfeolam  minns)  is  a  more  elegant,  but 
less  showy,  plant  than  the  large  Indian  Cress,  being  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  Besides  the  difference  in  size,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  more  generally  cultivated  T.  majus  by  its  acnte,  almost  bristle, 
pointed  petals,  and  by  the  principal  veins  of  the  leaf,  usually  extend, 
ing  beyond  the  blade  in  the  form  of  small  teeth  or  soft  bristles. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  into  Spain  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  was  in  cultivation  in  this  country  as  long 
ago  as  159G,  being  one  of  the  few  New  World  plants  included  in  Gerard's 
catalogue  of  that  date.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  in  his 
reprint  of  the  catalogue,  identifies  Gerard's  plant  with  T.  majus, 
though  on  what  grounds  does  not  appear.  The  figures  in  Gerard's 
"  Herbal,"  and  also  that  in  Parkinson's  "Paradisi  in  sole  Paradisus 
Terrestria"  (165G),  agree  with  T.  minus.  This  plant  was  a  great 
favourite  with  both  of  the  writers  named.  Parkinson  says,  "  It  is 
of  so  great  beauty  and  sweetness  withal,  that  my  Garden  of  Delight 
cannot  be  unfurnished  of  it."  He  continues  :  "  The  whole  flower 
hath   a  fine  small  scent,  very  pleasing,   which,  being  placed  in  the 


middle  of  some  Carnations  or  Gillyflowers  (for  they  are  in  flower  at 
the  same  time),  make  a  delicate  Tassimussie,  as  they  call  it,  or  Nose- 
gay, both  for  sight  and  scent."  It  is  widely  dispersed  in  America, 
where  it  is  at  home,  and  now  also  in  many  other  warm  countries. 
Doubtless  it  originally  spread  from  the  mountains  of  the  western  side 
of  South  America.  Of  trailing  habit  and  annual  duration.  Figured 
in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  98,  in  the  year  1798,  when,  it  is  stated,  it  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  displaced  by  the  more  showy  T.  majus. 

Large  Indian  Cress,  or  Nasturtium  (T.  majus). — Too  well 
known  to  need  description,  even  in  its  primitive  varieties,  and  as  one 
of  the  parents  of  the  beautiful  hybrids.  Much  larger  in  size,  and 
climbing  by  means  of  its  leaf-stalks;  it  likewise  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  the  broad  petals  being  rounded  at  the  top.  Prom  its 
congener,  T.  Lobbianum,  and  co-parent  of  many  garden  hybrids,  it 
may  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  hairs  on  the  leaves 
and  outside  of  the  flowers.  According  to  Linnasus,  this  species  was 
introduced  into  Europe  in  1684,  and  Alton  states  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Dr.  Lumley  Lloyd  in  1686.  Also  an 
annual  and  a  native  of  Peru  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  plates  (23) 
in  the  "Botanical  Magazine." 

Lobb'a  Tropseolum  (T.  Lobbianum,  Bot.  Mag.,  4097 ;  syn.,  T. 
peltophorum,  Benth.). — This  beautiful  species  was  collected  about  the 
same  time  both  by  Lobb  and  Hartweg  ;  but  to  the  former,  it  appears, 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  introduced  it  into  our  gardens.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Columbia,  where  Lobb  detected  it  in 
1843,  and  sent  it  home  to  Mr.  Teitch,  of  Eseter.  An  annual  of 
vigorous  growth  and  climbing  habit  with  peltate  leaves,  similar  to 
those  of  r.  majus,  but  hairy.  The  flowers  of  the  original  variety  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  latter  species,  and  they  are  hairy  outside. 
Moreover,  they  also  differ  in  the  limb  of  the  three  lower  petals  being 
toothed  and  fringed,  and  not  merely  the  stalk  fringed. 

Canary  Creeper  (T.  aduncnm,  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  718  ;  syn.,  T.  pere- 
grinum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1351). — Undoubtedly  the  favourite  of  the 
genus,  a  distinction  it  fully  merits,  as  it  is  almost  without  a  rival 
for  window  and  trellis  work  where  lightness  and  elegance  are  re. 
quired.  Indeed,  one  might  say  that  it  is  peerless  among  yellow 
flowers.  The  yellow  is  of  the  most  pleasing  shade,  having  more  of 
the  green  than  the  red  element  in  it.  Its  precise  home  is  uncertain, 
as  it  is  now  spread  from  Mexico  all  through  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America  to  Chili ;  bat  it  has  doubtless  spread  from  the  Andes. 
Alton  states  that  it  was  originally  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1775,  by  B.  Bewick,  Esq. 

Perennial  Species. 

Tricolor  Tropseolum  (T.  tricolornm  (Sweet),  Brit.  Fl.  Gard., 
t.  270). — There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  T.  azareum  should  not 
be  as  easy  to  cultivate  as  this  familiar  species,  which  one  may  see  in 
perfection  in  almost  any  garden.  Its  numerous  flowers,  which  have 
an  almost  vermilion-red  calyx  tipped  with  purple,  and  small  yellow 
petals,  are  exceedingly  attractive,  associated,  as  they  are,  with 
small,  elegant,  five-lobed  leaves,  borne  on  thread-like  stems.  This 
species  seems  to  have  been  first  sent  to  this  country  by  a  Miss  White, 
daughter  of  the  Vice-Consul  at  Valparaiso,  in  1827.  It  is  commonly 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  or  window  plant,  but  it  will  succeed  out-of. 
doors  in  a  warm  situation.  The  first  tubers  received  in  this  country 
were  sent  to  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  and  Sweet  records  the  result 
of  their  treatment.  Those  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  hot 
house  did  no  good,  but  grew  up  very  weakly  and  soon  dwindled  away. 
Some  others  planted  in  a  sandy  soil  by  the  side  of  a  wall  in  the  open 
ground  grew  luxuriantly  and  ripened  abundance  of  seed.  They 
reached  a  height  of  10  ft.,  and  were  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers. 

Blue  Tropseolum  (T.  azureum,  Paxt.  Mag.,  ix.  241). — After  Mr. 
Miers  published  the  description  of  this  species  in  the  narrative  of 
his  travels  in  Chili,  everybody  was  anxious  to  obtain  it,  to  associate 
with  the  yellow  and  red-flowered  species  ;  but  some  time  elapsed 
before  lovers  of  flowers  were  gratified  with  a  sight  of  a  living 
flowering  plant.  William  Lobb  met  with  it  near  Valparaiso  in 
February,  1842,  and  sent  living  plants  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
exhibited  a  flowering  specimen  the  following  September,  for  which 
the  Royal  Horticultmral  Society  awarded  them  the  large  silver  medal. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  novelty  and  undoubted  beauty  of  this 
species,  it  seems  to  experience  a  lingering  existence  in  our  gardens, 
and  most  persons  who  see  it  are  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
what  a  Blue  Trop^olum  would  be.  Most  likely  some  cultivators 
have  succeeded  in  developing  its  full  beanty,  but  I  have  seen  only 
very  weakly  plants  bearing  rather  pale  blue  flowers.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  plants  intro. 
duced,  for  Lindley  states  that  this  remarkable  plant  has  much  deeper, 
coloured  flowers  in  a  wild  state  than  it  has  yet  produced  under  culti. 
vation.     It  is  by  no  means  so  easily  cultivated,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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as  moat  of  its  congeners,  thoagh  ic  can  hardly  be  beyond  the  skill  of 
the  fraternity.  Being  a  native  of  the  central  provinces  of  Chili,  it 
is  not  so  hardy  as  most  other  species,  and  it  ia  always  a  slender, 
delicate  plant ;  therefore,  not  a  gross  feeder.  It  is  a  very  slender, 
intricately -branched  plant,  growing  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  in  its  native 
country,  and  having  small,  long.atalked  leaves,  with  the  blade  deeply 
divided  into  four  or  five  variously-shaped,  but  usually  very  narrow, 
lobes.  The  solitary  blue  flowers  are  about  1  in.  in  diameter,  borne  on 
thread-like  stalks  a  little  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  have  five  equal- 
spreading,  two-lobed  petals.  Gay  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  species  of  the  genus,  with  flowers  of  an  azure  blue. 

Short-spurred  Tropeeolum  (T.  bracbyceraa,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
3851). — A  slender  climber  with  the  habit  and  foliage  of  the  Tricolor 
Tropseolum,  and  yellow  flowers  streaked  with  red,  and  about  J  in.  in 
diameter.  The  petals  are  almost  equal  in  size  and  uniform  in  shape 
and  entire,  except  a  notch  at  the  top.  The  spur  is  very  short,  and 
hidden  from  view  when  the  flowers  are  erect.  A  native  of  Chili, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cumming  in  1840 ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
about  Santiago,  Valparaiso,  &c.,  climbing  over  shrubs  several  feet 
high.  It  ia  called  by  the  natives  Flor  de  Perdiz,  or  Partridge 
Flower. 

Sir  James  Smitli's  Tropeeolum  (T.  Smithi,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
4385). — A  distinct  and  beautiful  species  with  peltate,  deeply  flve- 
lobed,  glabrous  leaves  on  long  stalks,  and  red  and  orange  flowers  of 
me:lium  size.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  broad  and  distant  from 
each  other,  and  the  whole  leaf  2  in.  to  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  calyx 
is  ruby -red,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  half  of  the  spur,  which 
is  green ;  and  the  finely-fringed  petals  are  orange  veined  with  red. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  species,  widely  dispersed  at  great  altitudes 
in  the  mountains  of  the  north-western  part  of  South  America.  This 
ia  another  of  William  Lobb's  introductions.  How  many  fine  plants 
this  one  indefatigable  collector  sent  home,  we  can  form  aome  idea 
from  the  number  of  species  of  this  genua  alone  with  which  he 
enriched  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

Violet-flowered  Tropseolum  (T.  violaeBora,  syn.  T.  azurea; 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3985,  not  of  Miera). — Closely  allied  to  T.  azurea,  with 
which  it  has  been  confused,  and  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  only  a 
variety.  It  is  slender  in  habit,  and  the  leaves  have  unequal  lobes, 
differing  in  this  particular  from  typical  azurenm.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  paler  hue,  and  the  petals  are  two-lobed  and  minutely  toothed  on 
the  margin,  not  entire,  as  in  azureum.  It  grows  among  bashes  in 
half-shady  places  in  30"  to  32°  lat.  in  Chili. 

Moritz's  Tropseolum  (T.  Moritziannm,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3844 ; 
syn.  T.  Funcki). — A  very  handsome  species,  of  climbing  habit,  and 
quite  glabrous  in  all  its  parts.  The  large  peltate,  rotundate, 
obsourely.lobed  leaves  attain  as  much  aa  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter, 
and  are  borne  on  long  stalks.  Each  of  the  shallow  lobes  of  the  leaf 
has  an  orange.coloured  callous  tip.  Flowers  medium  size,  bright  red 
and  orange,  the  petals  nearly  equal,  and  very  deeply  fringed. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse  [species.  It  ia  a 
native  of  New  Granada,  and  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1840. 

Esculent  Tropseolum  (T.  tuberosum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3714).— 
One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  tuberous.rooted  Tro. 
pseolums,  but  it  has  proved  rather  a  shy  bloomer  in  many  places 
where  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  a  tall  climber  with  succulent  stems, 
roundish  peltate,  lobed  leaves  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  across,  and  rather 
small  red  and  orange  flowers.  The  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  broad  and 
almost  truncate.  The  colouration  of  the  flowers  is  very  beautiful, 
the  calyx,  with  the  exception  of  the  green  tip  of  the  spur,  being  a 
deep  red,  and  the  entire  petals,  which  scarcely  exceed  in  length  the 
lobea  of  the  calyx,  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  veined  with  black. 
This  species  ia,  or  was,  commonly  cultivated  in  Peru  at  an  elevation 
of  between  8000  ft.  and  11,000  ft.,  the  tubers  being  a  daily  article  of 
food,     Mr.  McLean  introduced  it  into  this  country  in  1838. 

Elegant  Tropseolum  (T.speciosum). — This  magnificent  species 
is  another  of  the  many  fine  plants  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Lobb 
when  collecting  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  He  sent  it  to  England 
about  the  year  1846,  but  it  had  then  long  been  known  in  the  dried 
state.  It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Chili,  from  Con. 
ception  to  Chiloe.  Althongh  this  ia  constantly  being  recommended 
in  the  gardening  papers  by  the  few  who  succeed  in  growing  it  well, 
it  is  a  plant  that  one  rarely  sees,  and  yet  its  gorgeous  crimson. red 
flowers  are  perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  genus  without  the  gaudiness 
of  many  of  the  garden  hybrids.  Gay  ("Flora  Chilena")  states  that 
in  its  native  country  it  has  numerous  slender  stems,  from  15  ft.  to  20 
ft.  long,  climbing  over  and  elegantly  interlacing  and  festooning  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  The  long-stalked  leaves  are  divided  to  the  base  of 
the  blade  into  about  six  oval-oblong  lobes,  and  they  are  famished 
with  conspicuous  stipules,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on  stalks  over. 


topping  the  leaves.  The  limb  of  the  petals  is  almost  square  and 
slightly  bilobed,  and  borne  on  a  very  slender  stalk.  Instead  of  the 
glaucous  foliage  of  T.  polyphyllum,  it  is  usually  more  orlesa  hairy. 

Knight's  Tropseolum  (T.  polyphyllum).— The  late  Mr.  Knight, 
of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  was  the  introducer  of 
this  fine  haidy  species,  about  the  year  1812.  It  varies  very  much  in 
habit  and  foliage  from  different  localities,  as  the  dried  specimens  at 
Kew  testify,  the  leaves  being  deeply  divided  into  six  to  twelve 
lobes,  which  in  aome  specimens  are  very  narrow,  whereas  in  others 
they  are  broad,  as  in  the  commonly  cultivated  variety.  In  its  native 
country,  according  to  Gay  ("  Flora  Chilena  "),  the  stems  grow  from 
4  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  and  the  flowers  are  always  yellow.  Growing 
among  shrubs,  the  stoma  elongate,  and  the  leaves  and  flowera  are 
scattered,  but  in  an  exposed  border  it  is  a  plant  of  compact  habit 
with  short,  stout,  succulent  stems,  densely  clothed  with  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Andes  of  South  America, 
ascending  to  an  altitude  of  6000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  as  far  south  as  the 
Cordillera  of  Santiago,  in  Chili ;  and  it  ia,  perhaps,  the  hardiest  species 
of  the  genus.  T.  edule  (Paxt.  Mag.,  ix.  127)  is  probably  a  variety 
of  this  of  more  straggling  habit. 

White  Tropseolum  (T.  albiflorum,  Flore  des  Serres,  iii.,  pi.  9). 
— Apparently  a  variety  of  T.  polyphyllum,  distinguished  by  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  the  petals  being  white  inside,  passing  into  deep 
yellow  in  the  claw,  and  tinged  with  pink  outside.  It  was  in  cultiva. 
tion  in  the  Brussels  Botanic  Garden  in  1846,  bat  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  ever  reached  this  country. 

Notch-petaled  Tropseolum  (T.  crenatiflorum,  Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
4245). — This  has  pretty  bright  yellow  flowera,  about  1  in.  in  diameter, 
and  aemi-ciroular,  peltate  leaves,  with  rounded,  shallow  lobes;  but 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  straggling,  and  the  foliage  and  flowera 
in  the  specimens  seen  are  distant.  Introduced  from  Peru  by  Mr. 
Lobb  about  1845,  and,  compared  with  many  others,  of  little  orna- 
mental character. 

Planchon's  Golden  Tropeeolum  (T.  ohrysanthum,  Flore  des 
Serres,  x.,  t.  1005). — A  flue,  yellow-flowered,  climbing  (perennial  ?) 
apeoiea  with  amall,  oval,  peltate,  entire,  glandular,  hairy  leaves.  AH 
parts  of  the  medium  size  flowers  are  of  an  almost  uniform  golden, 
yellow  ;  the  spur  relatively  short,  the  two  upper  petals  much  smaller 
than  the  calyx  lobes,  and  the  three  lower  much  larger  and  toothed  on 
the  margin.  A  very  pretty  plant ;  introduced  from  the  temperate 
parts  of  New  Granada,  I  have  only  seen  dried  specimens  and  the 
figure  quoted  above. 

Wagner's  Tropseolum  (T.  Wagnerianum,  Flore  des- Serres,  vi., 
t.  553). — A  perennial  fibrous-rooted  species  ;  in  habit  and  foliage  thia 
reminds  one  of  a  Convolvulus  rather  than  a  TropEOolum.  It  is  appar. 
ently  of  twining  habit,  and  it  has  triangular  leaves  on  rather  abort 
petioles.  The  blade  is  2  in.  to  3  in.  long,  and  the  petiole  is  inserted 
last  within  its  margin.  Flowers  about  2  in.,  three  quarters  of  which 
is  spur,  the  latter  crimson,  except  quite  at  the  tip.  The  lobes  of  the 
calyx  are  green  and  spreading,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  five 
equal,  very  narrow  fringed,  violet-blue  petals.  A  very  curious  and 
beautiful  species,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  the  figure  quoted,  it  is 
a  native  of  Columbia. 

Decker's  Tropseolum  (T.  Deckerianum,  Flore  des  Serres,  t.490). 

A  very  singular  species  with  tricoloured  hairy  flowers  and  undivided, 

hairy,  peltate  leaves.  Roots  fibrous  ;  atoms  climbing  to  a  consider, 
able  height,  and  bearing  leaves  sometimes  aa  much  as  6  in.  across. 
The  spur  of  the  flowers  is  about  IJ  in.  long,  and  of  a  vermilion-red, 
except  at  the  end  where  it  is  green,  as  well  aa  the  calyx  lobes ;  and 
the  petals  are  small,  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx  lobes,  azure  blue, 
passing  into  purple  at  the  base,  and  very  delicately  fringed.  This 
beautiful  plant  is  a  native  of  Tovar,  in  Venezuela,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered  by  Moritz  and  Karaten,  who  sent  it  to  the  Berlin  Botanic 
Garden.  There  are  several  other  species  allied  to  this,  natives  of  the 
same  region,  which  are  very  ornamental.  T.  marmoratum  has  large, 
oval,  peltate  leaves  beautifully  veined  and  marbled  something  in  the 
way  of  the  leaves  of  Cissus  discolor.  T.cirrhipesia  another  of  the  same 
group  worth  mentioning.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  exceedingly  long 
filiform  stalks,  which  act  also  as  tendrils  to  support  the  plant,  aa  also 
do  those  of  T.  Deckerianum. 

Two-petaled  Tropseolum  (T.  dipetalum). — A  very  distinct 
species,  formerly  in  cultivation  on  the  Continent,  if  not  in  this 
country.  It  is  remarkable  in  having  only  two  petals,  the  three  lower 
ones  being  suppreaaed.  The  two  petals  are  large  and  conspicuous, 
entire,  and  oval-oblong,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  deep  red  or  crimson . 
In  foliage,  too,  thia  is  very  distinct,  the  leaves  being  somewhat 
pedately  lobed  with  rather  broad  rounded  lobes,  and  the  stalk  ia 
inserted  just  within  the  margin  of  the  blade.  At  the  base  of  the 
long  leaf-stalka  are  large,  three-lobed  stipules.  The  whole  plant  is 
glabrous,  and  has  quite  stout  stems.    Native  of  Peru. 
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Five-leafleted  Tropseolura  (T.  pentaptyllam,  Bot.  Mag., 
t.  3190 ;  3yn.,  Chymocarpua  pentaphyllus). — Thia  species  agrees  with 
T.  dipetalum  in  having  only  two  petals,  but  there  the  similarity  ceases. 
It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  perennial,  with  terete,  rather  slender,  reddish 
stems,  well  clothed  with  leaves.  The  latter  are  1  in.  or  2  in.  across, 
and  palmately  divided  into  five  distinct  oval  or  lanceolate  leaflets  ; 
and  the  flowers  are  narrow,  abont  IJ  in.  long.  The  spur  is  deep  red 
and  abruptly  hooked  near  the  base,  whilst  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  are 
green,  and  the  two  very  minute  petals  red.  A  very  pretty  plant, 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species  of  the  genua  by  the 
characters  given.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay, 
where  it  ia  very  common,  Mr.  Tweedie,  who  collected  extensively 
in  these  countries,  introduced  it  in  1829. 

Cluster-flowered  Tropseolum  (T.  umbsUatum,  Hot.  Mag., 
t.  4337). — This  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  all  other  species  by 
the  flowers  being  borne  in  stalked  clusters  of  four  to  six  or  more. 
It  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  the  tubers,  according  to  Prof.  Jameson, 
weighing  from  3  lb.  to  5  lb.  each.  The  slender,  zigzag  stem  ia  well 
clothed  with  rather  short. stalked,  palmately  five-lobed  leaves  2  in. 
to  3  in.  in  diameter;  and  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  slightly 
overtopping  them,  proceed  the  umbels  of  flowers.  The  latter  are 
orange  and  red,  with  a  green-tipped  spur,  and  little  more  than  1  in, 
long,  petals  small  and  erect,  as  well  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  so  that 
the  flower  is  very  narrow,  A  native  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Lobb  in  1846. 

Among  other  species  in  cultivation,  or  having  been  culti- 
vated, are :  T,  Fintelmanni  (Wagner — Regel,  Gartenflora,  ii,  t, 
58)  is  a  very  slender  climber,  with  membranous,  semicircular, 
indistiuctly-lobed  leaves,  and  small  vermilion  flowers  about 
f  in,  long.  The  pointed  spur  is  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx  lobes,  and  the  petals  are  included,  T,  Jarratti  (Paxt, 
Mag.,  V.  29),  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  T.  tricolorum,  with 
rather  more  yellow  in  the  flowers,  T,  sessilifolium  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  very  small  (about  ^  in,  long),  almost  stalk- 
less,  five-lobed  leaves.  It  is  a  prostrate  plant,  with  slender 
stems  5  in.  or  G  in.,  or  a  little  longer,  bearing  a  few  shortly- 
stalked  red  and  yellow  flowers  of  moderate  size  near  their 
extremities.  T.  Heyneanum  (Seemann's  Jour.  Bot.,  i.  t.  5)  is 
a  very  pretty  species,  closely  allied  to  the  Canary  Creeper,  but 
it  has  smaller  orange-coloured  flowers,  with  a  straight,  not 
hooked,  spur,  and  the  lower  petals  nearly  as  large  as  the  upper. 
Seemann  states  that  it  was  formerly  in  cultivation  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  date  he  wrote  (1863)  Mr.  Markham,  who  mentions 
this  plant  in  his  "  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,"  had  sent  to  Peru 
for  a  supply  of  the  seeds.  What  the  result  was  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
grown  in  Mr,  G,  F.  Wilson's  garden,  at  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath.l 


SAXIFRAGES. 

The   following  are  growing  beautifully  in    my  garden  at   By  fleet, 
Weybridge,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are  now  in  bloom,  viz.  : — 

Sasifraga 
rupestris 
rosularis 
rotata 
Ehei 

Sternbergl 
serratifolia 
spalhulata 
stellaris 
Schraderi 
Stansfieldi 
sponhemica  Wil- 
komiana 
flavescens 
condeusata 
tazetta 
tridentata 
trifurcata 
trifida 

umbrosa  dentata 
punctata 
serratifolia 
Tnajor 
f  ol.  var. 
serrata 
valdensis 
Whitleji 
Wilkomiana 

Joseph  Stevens, 


Saxifras:a 

Sasifracja 

Saxifraga 

australis 

Ingelresti 

lasiophylla 

Andrews! 

crassifoha  cilians 

longifolia 

affinis 

densa 

Sternbergi 

aretioides 

el  on  gat  a 

marginata 

ambigua 

Fortune! 

marginata 

aromatic  a 

Gaudini 

MolWi 

asp era 

greenlandica 

Mawiana 

Aizoon 

Guthrieana 

Melvilli 

brovifolia 

gibraltarica 

moschata 

minor 

gracilis 

rosularis 

Geum  hirsuta 

nivalis 

com  pacta 

punctata 

nepateneis 

Burseriana 

polita 

oppoftitifolia 

Bucklandi 

gracilis 

pallida 

carmthiaca 

hirta 

pyrenaica 

crueDta 

Hawortbi 

orbicularis 

concinnata 

liostii 

criscata 

liypnoides 

pennsylvanica 

capillaris 

hirsuta 

pell  ata 

cuneifolia 

hybrida 

pedatifida 

crustata 

icelandica 

ChurcliiUi 

irrigua 

pectinata 

canaliculata 

intacta 

paniculata 

cse^pitosa  hirsuta 

mcurvifo'ia 

ceraiophylla 

lancastana 

pyramidalis 

ceesia 

Ungulata 

pulchella 

ci'istata  minor 

ligulata 

oordifolia 

EHEUM    PALMATUM    YAR,    TANGUTIOUM.* 

BY   PHOFESSOR   BALIOUE, 

I  HAVE  received  from  Mr,  G.  P.  Kegel,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  five  young  Rhubarb  plants,  under  the  name 
of  Rheum  palmatum,  var.  Tanguticum.  The  plant  was  collected  by 
Lieut. -Col.  N.  Prejevalsky  on  the  north-western  range  of  mountains 
of  Mongolia,  in  the  Tangut  country,  ond  in  the  solitudes  of  Northern 
Thibet.  It  is  rare  in  the  environs  of  Chertinton,  but  is  said  to  abound 
near  the  source  of  the  Tatung  and  Btsina,  further  to  the  west.  It  is 
known  to  the  Mongols  as  "  Shara-moto,"  or  Yellow  tree,  and  to  the 
Tangutans  as  "Djumptsa."  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  described 
as  large,  sometimes  2  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  broad,,  and  resemble  those  of 
Rheum  palmatum,  which  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  John  Hope,  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  Ediu. 
burgh,  and  who  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Society. 
The  leaves,  however,  differ  from  those  of  R.  palmatum,  in  being 
covered  with  longish  and  stiff  hairs.  The  flower-stalk  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  from  7  ft;,  to  10  ft.,  with  a  thickness  of  i  in.  near 
the  ground.  It  does  not  branch,  as  in  ordinary  Rhubarbs,  but  is 
more  compact,  the  flowering  branches  coming  off  at  a  very  acute 
angle  and  running  parallel  to  the  stalk,  as  shown  in  the  figure  in  the 
colonel's  book.  The  root,  when  fully  grown,  is  said  to  be  about  1  ft. 
long,  and  of  the  same  thickueaa.  The  flowering  time  is  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  towards  the  end  of 
August.  The  Tangutans  and  Chinese  dig  it  up  in  September  and 
October.  It  is  transported  by  land  in  winter  and  by  boats  in  summer 
down  the  Hoang.ho  to  Pekin,  Tientsin,  and  other  ports,  where  the 
Europeans  buy  it,  paying  six  or  ten  times  more  than  its  value  at 
Siniug.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  Rheum  officinale,  which  has 
lately  been  introduced  into  European  gardens  as  the  true  Rhubarb  of 
commerce.  According  to  Lieut.-Col.  Prejevalsky,  the  plant  yields 
the  Kiakhta,  or  Khan-su  Rhubarb.  Professor  Maximovitoh  states 
that  the  dried  roots  (abont  36  Iba.)  brought  home  by  the  colonel, 
after  having  been  carefully  analysed  and  tested  by  Russian  chemists 
and  physicians,  entirely  agreed  with  the  beat  Kiakhta  Rhubarb,  both 
in  internal  structure  and  in  the  number  of  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  the  quantity  of  extract  obtained  from  the  root,  and  in  the 
medicinal  effect  of  the  powder,  and  other  preparations. 


Abronia  fragrans. — Thia  ia  unquestionably  the  moat  remarkable 
of  the  genus.  It  diiiera  from  the  well-known  A.  umbellata  and  A. 
arenaria  in  being  usually  more  or  less  erect  in  habit,  forming  rather 
large  branching  tufts,  from  Ij  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  covering 
when  the  root  is  strong,  2  or  3  square  ft.  of  the  ground,  the  stems  being 
decumbent  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  and 
axillary  umbels,  and  when  fully  expanded  are  pure  white,  diffusing 
a  vanilla-like  fragrance  for  some  distance.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day  the  limb  of  the  corolla.like  calyx  is  folded  inwards,  ex. 
hibiting  only  the  greenish. white  tint  of  the  exterior,  but  at  4  p.m. 
the  expansion  commences,  and  an  interesting  transformation  takes 
place.  The  flowers,  which  are. larger  than  in  any  other  species,  expand 
several  days  in  succession,  and  are  produced  till  very  late  in  the 
season.  Plants  will  flower  the  first  season  if  seed  be  sown  early,  but 
more  strongly  in  subsequent  years.  In  raising  this  plant  no  artificial 
heat  should  be  employed,  but  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to  germinate 
at  the  temperature  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  a  cold  frame.  Being 
tap. rooted,  the  seedlings  should  be  carefully  transplanted  when  about 
1  in.  high  into  small  pots  of  light  soil,  and  after  one  shift  may  be 
eventually  planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  remain.  I  have 
cultivated  this  fine  plant  for  years  past,  and  it  was  figured  several 
years  ago  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  from  specimens  furnished  by 
me. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

Housetop  Gardening.— My  garden  (says  a  writer  in  "Viok'a 
Magazine")  is  on  the  roof  of  my  blacksmith  shop,  two  stories  high,  so  you 
will  see  I  have  but  little  room,  and  labour  under  some  disadvantages. 
Still,  I  had  some  success.  My  Balsams  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  Anemones  were  the  first  to  bloom  j  others  followed  soon,  like  the 
Zinnias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Portulacas,  Pansies,  Ten-week  Stocks, 
CEnotheras,  Asters,  and  Antirrhinums.  The  greatest  surprise  was  on  the 
morning  of  August  5,  when  a  Datura  plant  showed  what  a  plant  that 
behaved  well  might  do  by  exhibiting  forty  pure  white  flowers,  with  their 
edges  delicately  tinged  with  lavender,  flowers  trumpet-shaped,  from  7  in. 
to  Sj  in.  long,  and  from  ih  in.  to  5^  in.  in  diameter ;  every  flower  was  a 
wonder.  My  garden  on  the  roof  was  admired  by  hundreds  of  people,  it 
being  on  view  from  two  streets.  With  us  the  summer  was  one  long 
drought,  and  most  of  our  gardens  in  the  city  were  quite  parched,  hut  ours 
showed  no  signs  of  suffering,  unless  neglected.  If  any  lovers  of  flowers 
without  a  garden  have  a  house  with  a  flat  roof  they  can  grow  enough 
flowers  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  demand. 


'  Read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 


Mat  11,  1878.] 
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GBSNBRAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
The  species  o£  Gesneraa  that  are  generally  cultivated  are  mostly 
bulbous  plants,  but  some  of  a  deciduous  herbaceous  character 
are  also  grown.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  indigenous 
to  Brazil  and  the  South  American  continent,  consequently 
they  require  a  considerable  amount  of  warmth  in  order  to 
grow  them  successfully.  Some,  like  G.  Oooperi,  bear  a  profu- 
sion of  intensely  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  which  remain  long  in 
beauty ;  others,  of  which  G.  zebrina  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
in  addition  to  their  handsome  red  and  yellow  flowers,  possess 
the  most  exquisitely  marked  leaves,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
is  clothed  with  a  dense  covering  of  reddish  hairs,  giving  them 
a  beautiful  velvet-like  appearance.  The  moderate  size  which 
Gesnerasattain,  and  their  natural  free  growth,  render  them  well 
worth  a  place  amongst  the  most  easily  managed  of  stove 
plants.  The  treatment  by  which  G.  Oooperi  can  be  success- 
fully grown  may  be  taken  as  suitable  for  the  other  bulbous 
species.  It  may  be  propagated  at  different  times  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  early  or  later  time  of  its  being  started  into 
growth  ;  the  most  satisfactory  method  is  by  cuttings  made 
from  the  young  shoots,  which  spring  freely  from  the  crown, 
much  in  the  way  of  a  Gloxinia.  Supposing  the  plants,  after 
blooming  in  the  summer,  to  have  been  gradually  dried  off,  they 
should,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  be  placed  in  a  moist 
stove  with  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  in  the  night,  and 
a  rise  of  10°  by  day,  giving  just  as  much  water  as  will  slightly 
moisten  the  soil.  So  treated,  they  will  soon  commence  to  grow. 
When  the  shoots  have  attained  a  length  of  about  2  in.,  they 
may  be  taken  off  immediately  under  the  flrst  joint,  removing 
the  leaves  from  this  ;  put  them  in  a  well-drained  pan,  in  which 
is  placed  a  little  fine  sandy  soil,  and  filled  up  with  silver  sand. 
Insert  the  cuttings  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  crowding, 
give  a  little  water,  and  cover  with  a  bell-glass.  If  bottom-heat 
can  be  supplied  they  will  root  quicker,  but  if  the  night  tem- 
perature can  be  kept  up  to  70°,  they  will  do  without  bottom- 
heat.  As  they  strike  readily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
they  "will  have  rooted  enough  to  bear  moving  into  small  pots, 
■which  must  be  sufficiently  drained,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
sifted  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  one-fourth  of  leaf-mould 
(also  sifted),  and  as  much  sand  as  will  give  porosity  to  the 
■whole  ;  water  slightly,  and  again  partially  cover  for  a  few  days 
with  glasses,  or  put  them  in  a  propagating  frame,  to  which 
admit  air  gradually,  and  as  soon  as  they  give  evidence  of 
making  growth,  by  degrees  inure  them  to  the  full  air  of  the 
house.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  they  will  have 
made  considerable  growth,  and  will  require  removal  into  pots 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  using  soil  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  first  potting,  only  in  a  rougher,  more  lumpy  condition. 
Through  the  summer  subject  them  to  an  ordinary  stove  tem- 
perature, with  sufficient  air  during  the  day,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  where  they  will  receive  the  full  volume  of  light,  with 
a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  bright  weather. 
A  neat  stick  to  each  will  be  necessary  to  support  the  shoot.  I 
should  not  advise  its  being  stopped,  as  the  object  this  first 
season  is  to  encourage  all  the  leaf  growth  possible,  upon  which 
will  depend  the  size  and  strength  the  tubers  will  attain.  From 
their  natural  free  habit  of  flowering,  the  strongest  plants  will 
very  likely  form  flower-spikes  towards  the  end  of  summer ;  but 
as  the  object  is  to  get  as  much  strength  as  possible  into  the 
tubers,  I  should  recommend  the  bloom  being  pinched  out,  as, 
if  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  considerably  restrict  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  AH  through  the  season  they  must  be  attentively 
watered  at  the  root  and  syringed  overhead  in  the  afternoons 
at  the  time  of  closing  the  house ;  keep  the  soil  sufficiently 
moist  so  long  as  they  evince  a  disposition  to  grow,  after  which 
cease  syringing,  give  less  shade,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to 
become  dry  so  long  as  the  leaves  retain  their  full  vitality. 
When  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  going  to  rest,  gradually,  not 
all  at  once,  withhold  water  until  the  tops  are  dead  down,  at 
which  time  the  soil  should  be  almost  quite  dry.  The  pots 
should  now  be  placed  on  a  shelf,  or  in  some  position  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  stove,  where  they  will  be  secure  from  drip 
from  the  roof  or  water  running  from  other  plants.  I  mention 
this,  for  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence  to  see  the  bulbs  of 


these  and  other  plants  when  at  rest  put  under  stages  or  on 
damp  floors,  from  which  they  either  absorb  moisture,  or  that 
which  drips  from  above  reaches  them,  by  which  means  the 
soil,  instead  of  being  all  but  dry,  is  so  wet,  that  it  either  causes 
decay  or  prematurely  starts  them  into  growth  ;  neither  must 
they  be  subjected  to  too  low  a  temperature  when  at  rest,  or  the 
tubers  will  rot.  From  50°  to  55°  at  night  is  as  low  as  they 
can  safely  be  kept  at.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year  they 
should  be  shaken  out  of;  the  old  soil  and  removed  to 
pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  which  the  bulbs  have 
attained.  Those  that  have  done  well  will  at  once  bear  moving 
into  pots  8  in.  in  diameter ;  a  size  less  will  do  for  a  smaller 
root.  Drainand  fill  the  pots  with  soil  such  as  that  recommended 
for  the  preceding  year ;  the  more  fibrous  material  it  contains 
the  freer  will  be  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Always  place  the 
potting  material  before  use  where  it  will  get  a  little  warm  ;  let 
it  be  in  rather  a  dry  than  a  moist  state.  It  often  happens  with 
this,  and  with  tubers  of  a  similar  character,  that  they  are 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  dry  soil  in  which  they  have 
been  at  rest  to  new,  that  contains  too  much  moisture,  from 
which  they  absorb  so  much  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  In 
potting,  allow  the  top  of  the  bulb  to  remain  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  pressing  the  material  moderately  firm  ; 
place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  temperature 
will  be  from  60°  to  65°  during  the  night,  with  a  proportionate 
rise  by  day.  Give  enough  water  to  fairly  moisten  the  soil 
directly  they  begin  to  push.  It  is  important  that  they  have 
sufficient  light  as  soon  as  shoot-growth  commences,  as,  if 
their  first  efforts  in  this  direction  be  made  in  a  dark  situation, 
the  shoots  quickly  become  drawn  up  weak,  a  condition  that  no 
subsequent  treatment  for  the  season  can  rectify.  As  solar 
heat  increases,  give  more  warmth  both  day  and  night.  The  time 
of  their  blooming  will  vary  with  the  more  or  less  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  but  they  may  be  expected  to  show  flower  in 
April  or  May.  When  the  bloom-spike  appears,  see  that  it  does 
not  get  too  much  wet  by  syringing  in  the  after-part  of  the 
day,  as  I  have  seen  the  individual  unexpanded  flowers  caused  to 
drop  off  by  it.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the  plants  may  be 
placed  in  a  somewhat  cooler  situation,  such  as  an  intermediate 
house  or  a  warm  conservatory,  away  from  draughts,  keeping 
the  soil  while  in  such  a  position  a  little  drier,  but  on  no 
account  must  they  be  placed  where  too  cold,  or  they  will  receive 
a  check  that  will  endanger  their  health,  and  cause 
the  blooms  to  fall  off  prematurely.  If  used  for  decorative 
purposes  in  this  way,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  they 
should  at  once  be  moved  back  to  the  stove  and  regularly  sup- 
plied with  water  until  they  exhibit  signs  of  going  to  rest.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  removed  during  the  time  of 
flowering  from  the  stove,  plants  that  are  started  early  in  the 
year,  as  these  were,  will  generally  push  up  a  successional 
crop  of  young  shoots,  much  in  the  way  that  Gloxinias  do, 
which  will  bloom  later  in  the  season.  During  this  second  growth 
weak  applications  of  manure  water  will  materially  assist  them. 
Through  the  autumn  give  more  air,  and  subject  them  to  a  drier 
atmosphere  until  the  tops  have  died  down ;  winter  them  as 
before.  By  retarding  growth  until  late  in  the  spring,  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  through  the  autumn,  if  required.  The 
flowers  can  be  used  for  cutting,  bub  they  are  better  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes  on  the  plant.  If  carefully  managed 
through  the  winter,  the  tubers  go  on  increasing  in  size,  and 
will  last  for  many  years.  This  class  of  Gesneras  may  also  be 
increased  by  division  of  the  tubers. 

The  ornamental-leaved  kinds,  which  also  produce  beautiful 
flowers,  are,  as  I  have  previously  said,  mostly  of  a  herbaceous 
character,  and  have  scaly,  tuberous  roots,  not  unlike  the  nearly 
allied  plants  Achimenes.  These  will  strike  from  cuttings  made 
of  the  young  shoots,  either  consisting  of  two  or  three  joints 
with  the  top,  or  a  couple,  or  even  a  single  joint  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shoots,  when  not  got  too  hard  or  woody,  inserted 
in  silver  sand,  and  covered  with  a  propagating  glass,  as  recom- 
mendedfor  those  already  treated  upon ;  but  they  are  more  usually 
increased  by  a  division  of  their  scale-like  tubers,  which  they 
form  in  considerable  numbers.  These  may  be  either  used 
whole  or  cut  in  pieces,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  the  kinds 
or  the  quantity  required ;  but  although  a  small  piece  with 
care  will  grow,  still,  as  naturally  might  be  supposed,  the  larger 
the  pieces  the  stronger  the  plants  will  be.    For  ordinary  pur- 
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poses,  the  tubers  used  whole  are  the  best.  As  this  very  beau- 
tiful section  of  Gesneras  is  the  most  useful  when  had  in 
flower  through  the  early  months  of  the  year,  it  is  not  wise  to 
start  them  too  soon  ;  if  started  about  March  or  the  beginning 
of  April  it  will  be  time  enough.  The  most  convenient  practice 
with  them  I  have  found  is  to  procure  some  good-sized  propa- 
gating pans ;  drain,  and  two-thirds  fill  them  with  sifted  soil 
made  sufficiently  light  by  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  and  gently  press  the  surface  smooth ;  on  this  lay 
the  tubers  2  in.  apart,  covering  with  i  in.  of  similar 
material.  At  once  place  them  in  a  night  temperature  of 
60°  or  65°,  keeping  the  soil  only  slightly  moist  until  they 
have  begun  to  grow.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have 
pushed  up  1  in.  above  the  surface,  move  them  singly  into 
from  3-in.  to  5-in.  pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots 
employed,  potting  in  soil  a  little  coarser  than  that  in  which 
they  were  started.  With  this  section  it  is  even  more  important 
than  with  the  first  mentioned  to  keep  them  near  the  light,  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  plants  is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of 
consideration  as  the  flowers  they  ultimately  make ;  for,  unless 
all  their  leaves  are  retained  in  a  fresh,  healthy  condition  until 
the  blooming  is  finished,  half  their  beauty  is  wanting,  and  this 
is  not  possible  if  the  leaf-development  takes  place  where  there 
is  insufficient  light.  They  require  shade  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  otherwise  the  leaves  do  not  attain  their  wonted  lustre. 
Increase  the  temperature  of  the  house  as  the  daj's  lengthen, 
apply  water  to  the  roots  regularl3',atid  syringe  overhead  in  the 
afternoons.  By  midsummer  the  strongest  plants  may  be 
moved  into  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  the  weaker  ones  receiving  pro- 
portionately less  room,  or  two  or  throe  of  these  may  be  grown 
in  a  pot  of  the  larger  size,  but  when  sufficiently  strong,  they 
look  best  grown  singly.  They  will  need  a  thin  stick  to  each 
shoot  to  keep  them  in  an  erect  position.  As  the  autumn 
advances  cease  shading  and  the  use  of  the  syringe,  gradually 
decreasing  the  heat,  but  this  should  not  be  reduced  lower  than 
that  in  which  they  were  first  started.  Their  time  of  blooming 
will  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  heat  they  are  kept 
in  through  the  winter;  in  an  ordinary  stove  they  will  come  in 
through  January,  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
where  wanted  so  late  as  the  month  of  March  it  is  well  to  start  a 
few  bulbs  after  the  time  advised  the  preceding  spring.  After 
blooming  gradually  dry  them  off,  storing  where  they  will 
neither  be  too  cold,  nor  so  warm  as  to  cause  them  to  push 
before  they  are  required.  If  room  be  an  object,  the  tubers  may 
be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  placed  in  paper  bags  in  a  little 
dry  sand.  Amongst  a  number  of  fine  kinds,  the  following  are 
especially  deserving  of  cultivation  : — G.  Cooperi,  G.  Barlowi, 
G.  Donkelaari,  G.  gloxini^flora,  G.  cinnabarina  ignea,  G. 
exoniensis,  G.  zebrina  splendidissima,  and  G.  Leopoldi. 

Insects. — The  continuous  syringing  recommended  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  thrips,  and  aphides, 
but  should  the  latter  appear,  fumigate.  They  must  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug,  for  if  this  insect  gain 
a  footing  on  the  fine-leaved  kinds,  the  sponging  and  brushing 
necessary  for  its  removal  almost  always  destroys  the  beauty  of 
the  plants.  "  T.  Baenes. 

Continuous  Flowering  of  the  Bougainvillea. — I  stated 
(see  p.  79)  that  I  thocght  too  mnch  stress  was  laidnpon  the  ripeniDg 
of  the  wood  and  the  starving  process  frequently  recommended  to 
indace  Bongainvilleas  to  flower,  and  spoke  of  a  plant  which  flowered 
profusely  for  many  months  during  the  year  without  such  treatment. 
This  plant  was  green  and  flowering  on  till  nearly  last  Christmas, 
when  it  was  pruned.  It  was  started  afresh  in  February,  the  roots 
being  richly  top-dressed  and  watered,  and  it  is  now  in  flower  again, 
and  will  soon,  to  all  appearance,  be  one  complete  mass  of  blossom,  as 
the  long  shoots,  now  flowering  at  their  extremities,  are,  I  see,  break- 
ing back  at  every  joint,  every  one  of  which  will  produce  bracts.  The 
plant  hi'S  been  twice  top-dressed  at  the  root  with  rich  soil,  and  I  see 
that  the  roots  are  running  all  over  the  surface  like  little  quills. — 
J.  S.  W. 

TTtricularia  montana. — There  will  shortly  be  a  good  display  of 
this  beautiful  and  easily-grown  plant  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  Seme  of  the  plants  bear  upwards  of  thirty  large  branching 
spikes  of  blcssom,  which,  when  fully  expanded,  will  be  most  effective 
amongst  the  many  choice  Orchids  with  which  they  are  associated. 
This  plant  may  be  successfully  grown  either  in  pots  or  pans,  but  it 
does  best  in  wooden  baskets,  in  which  it  spreads  rapidly,  emitting 


fresh  crowns  out  of  the  sides  and  bottom  so  as  eventually  to  form  a 
complete  ball  of  hardy  green  foliage,  and  it  never  fails,  under  good 
culture,  to  produce  an  abundance  of  graceful  spikes  of  white  blossom, 
TJtricularias  must,  however,  have  good  drainage  and  an  open  compost 
consisting  of  fibry  peat,  broken  crocks,  and  Moss,  and,  being  almost 
aquatic,  too  much  water  can  scarcely  be  given  them.  la  pans 
placed  in  a  tank  in  au  intermediate  house  they  would  grow  rapidly 
and  flower  freely. — S. 


PILOCERBUS  HOULLETTI. 
This  is  a  plant  which  possesses  great  beauty.  It  grows  from  8  ft.  to 
10ft.  high;  the  stem  is  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  very  regular,  with 
sharply-cut  angles;  the  epidermis  is  coerulescent,  spines  pale  brown, 
the  apex  set  off  with  a  tuft  of  soft,  white,  wool-like  hairs  about  2  in. 
long,  which  vanish  with  age,  leaving  hairs  only  oa  the  head ;  the 


flowers,  which  are  dark  brown,  are  about  2  in.  long.  Unlike  other  Cacti, 
this  genus  is  peculiar  in  the  flower,  being  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  only  one  set  of  petals,  gradually  merging  from  the  sepals.  It  is 
known  in  English  collections  as  P.  glaucescens.  J.  Ckouchek. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOK  GARDEN. 

Todea  superha. — A  few  weeks  ago  a  correspondent  stated  (see  p.  293)  that 
it  is  rare  to  get  a  stock  of  this  Fern  from  spores,  ^ith  a  suitable  situati  on 
there  should  be  no  difficulty.  In  my  Filmy  house,  in  which  there  are  several 
old  plants,  the  walls  are  lined  with  Sphagnum,  and  in  it  they  germinate  very 
freely.  They  are  all  self-sown.  Todea  Wilkesiana— a  much  rarer  Fern— has 
also  come  up  from  spores.  Of  this  I  have  some  dozens  of  little  plants.— F. 
Neill  Fbaseh   MurrayfteU,  Edhiluygli. 

Primula  amoena  alba— For  growing  in  fancy  earthenware  pans  or  rustic 
vases,  few  plants  surpass  in  usefulness  this  beautiful  white- flowered,  hardy 
Primula.  If  old  plants  of  it  be  parted  every  year,  and  a  number  of  the  pieces 
placed  in  large  pans,  they  produce  a  mass  of  blossom  that  lasts,  even  in  a  sit- 
ting room,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  in  a  cool,  airy  conserva- 
tory they  of  course  last  much  longer.  When  cut  the  flowers  soon  shrivel,  and 
they  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended  in  that  state ;  but  no  one  pos- 
sessing a  cool  house  should  be  without  a  good  display  of  this  Primula  at  this 
season  of  the  year. — C.  S. 
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PROPAGATING. 

Fuchsias  intended  for  propagation  should  be  pruned  well  in 
and  got  into  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  65°,  in 
Feb.  and  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  under  such  condi- 
tions they  will  make  young  growth  rapidly.    The  cutting  pots 


should  be  the  same  as  those  for  other  soft-wooded  plants,  and 
the  same  treatment  should  be  followed.  The  cuttings  are  best 
made  as  in  fig.  1,  as  there  is  no  waste,  and  they  strike  equally 
quick  as  if -made  with  a  joint,  or,  as  in  fig.  2,  by  single  eyes  if 
a  large  stock  be  required  of  a  new  or  rare  sort.     The  wood 


should  be  cut  down  the  centre  with  a  small  sharp  knife,  and 
the  eyes  put  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cutting  pot  with  the 
leaves  inwards  ;  none  should  be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  pot. 
Some  of  the  species,  such  as  F.  spectabilis,  Dominiana,  &c., 
are  best  inserted  in  small  thumb-pots — one  in  a  pot,  as  they 
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take  longer  to  root,  and  very  often  one  roots  after  the  other  at 
different  times.  F.  macrantha  will  do  well  from  cuttings,  but 
it  succeeds  best  if  grafted,  as  in  fig.  3,  on  F.  syringseflora,  which 
is  a  very  strong  grower.  If  put  in  the  cutting  box  and  not  kept 
too  moist,  they  will  unite  in  about  ten  days,  when  they  must  be 
inured  to  light  and  air  gradually.  H.  P. 


Grafting  Camellias. — A  fair  amount  of  euooeas  may  doubtless 
be  realised  by  the  method  described  (see  p.  385),  but  I  think  that 
the  plan  which  has  been  for  some  years  practised  at  the  Chilvrell 
Kuraeries  is  much  safer,  as  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  bottom- 
heat,  which  is  injurious  to  the  Camellia.  The  stocks,  which  are  about 
three  years  old,  are  grafted  in  the  second  week  in  August,  and  placed 
in  cold  frames  in  the  house  set  apart  for  growing  young  Camellias. 
If  plunged  in  coal.ashes  they  require  very  little  water  until  it  is  time 
to  take  them  out  again,  which,  if  the  grafts  have  taken  properly, 
will  be  about  the  second  or  third  week  in  September,  when  they  may 
be  removed  from  the  frame  and  placed  on  a  bed  covered  with  ashes, 
spar,  or  other  cool,  moist  material.  In  the  middle  of  February  the 
bead  of  the  stock  may  be  cut  oS  and  the  old  tying  material  removed. 
It  is  the  safest  plan  to  re-tie  the  graft,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
loosened  by  any  accident ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the 
worsted,  matting,  or  whatever  material  is  used,  does  not  cut  into  the 
bark  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow.  By  adopting  this  method  we 
have  grafted  some  hundreds  of  Camellias  at  a  time,  with  a  loss  of 
only  1  or  2  per  cent. — Chas.  B.  Peakson,  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
Notts. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Cool  Orchids. — In  addition  to  the  older  species  of  Orchids  that 
evidently  succeed  better  in  comparatively  cool  quarters  than  in  steaming 
hot  ones,  immense- numbers  have,  in  recent  years,  been  introduced  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  South  America,  thai  not  only  require  this 
cooler  treatment  with  a  view  to  their  flowering  satisfactorily,  but  whose 
absolute  existence  depends  upon  it.  Yet  amongst  those  that  are  now 
understood  as  cool  Orchids  there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  in  the 
temperature  which  they  need  as  between  that  required  by  the  intermediate 
section,  representing  many  of  the  iine  Cattleyas  and  Lcelias,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  East  Indian  department,  represented  by  Aerides,  Vandas, 
Saccolabiams,  and  others  ;  consequently  it  becomes  a  consideration  how 
to  treat  such  Orchids  as  need  different  degrees  of  temperature.  This  can 
no  doubt  be  easily  enough  managed  where  there  are  several  structures  in 
which  to  accommodate  them,  but  with  many  growers  they  have  to  be 
treated  collectively  in  one  house,  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
how  to  effect  the  compromise  that  thus  becomes  inevitable.  Clearly  it 
cannot  be  by  keeping  the  house  so  cold  as  to  just  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  plants  say  as  those  found  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Peru,  otherwise  the  larger  number  of  these  cool  plants  which  yet  require 
a  little  more  warmth  than  the  first-named  are  sure  to  suffer.  I  have  been 
led  to  make  these  remarks  by  frequently  of  late  years  seeing  a  number 
of  these  plants  that  were  subjected  to  too  cool  treatment  in  bad  conditioa, 
despite  every  attention  that  could  he  given  them  in  other  respects  ;  there- 
fore it  is  better  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  these  cool  and  still  cooler  plants 
grown  together  to  keep  such  portion  as  do  the  best  in  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture a  few  degrees  warmer  than  might  be  desirable,  were  it  not  for  inflict- 
ing positive  injury  on  the  warmer  section. 

Eoot  Moisture  for  Cool  Orchids. — Beginners  in  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  from  these  high  latitudes  often  err  by  not  giving  them  sufii- 
cient  moisture,  an  abundance  of  which  is  indispensable  ;  for,  like  all 
other  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  situations  where  the  soil  in  which  their 
roots  are  placed  is  iu  a  perpetually  swamp. like  state,  they  are  totally 
incapable  of  bearing  for  any  length  of  time,  their  roots  being  in  a  condi- 
tion even  approaching  to  dryness. 

Dendrobiums. — Many  plants  of  D.  crassinode  and  D.  Wardianum 
will  hove,  by  this  time,  done  flowering,  and  will  be  pushing  up 
their  growth  freely ;  these  species, though  evidently  enjoying  a  fair  amount 
of  warmth  whilst  growing,  will  yet  flower  more  profusely  if  subjected  to 
somewhat  cooler  treatment  than  they  often  are ;  too  much  warmth  simply 
has  the  effect  of  elongating  the  bulbs  with  a  diminution  rather  than 
increase  of  the  blooms  produced.  The  lovely  D.  Palconeri  is  generally 
grown  much  too  hot,  to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the  meagre  pro- 
duction of  flowers  by  which  it  is  too  often  characterised.  It  succeeds  best 
on  a  Sphagnum-covered  block  hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  in  which  position 
it  gets  dried  up  every  day  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  syringed, 
treatment  necessary  to  keep  the  young  unexpanded  leaves  in  the  points 
of  the  growing  shoots  clear  from  yellow  thrips,  to  which  it  is  very  subject. 
D.  devonianutn  will,  even  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  either  made 
their  growth  the  preceding  season  late,  or  have  been  retarded,  have  their 
flowers  fast  advancing  at  the  same  time  that  the  young  growth  will  be 
pushing  up  freely.  The  baskets  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  steeped 
iu  tepid  water,  so  as  to  get  the  whole  of  the  material  moistened  through. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  put  the  plants  in  anything  more  than  an  intermediate 
house  temperature  whilst  the  flower  is  advancing  ;  the  individual  blooms, 
although  of  unsurpassing  beauty  both  in  colour  and  formation,  are  yet 
short-lived,  and  if  at  all  hurried  it  will  contribute  totheir  shorter  duration, 
and  cause  their  being  deficient  in  the  charming  purple  colouring  on  the 
points  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  which  adds  so  much  to  their  appearance. 
D.  Parmeri  and  its  many  beautiful  forms,  as  also  the  different  varieties 
of  D.  densiflorum  and  D.  chrysotoxum,will  now  be  swelling  up  their  flower- 
buds  even  if  kept  comparatively  cool  all  through  the  winter.  These,  in- 
dependent of  their  merits  for  home  decoration,  are  amongst  the  finest  of 
exhibition  plants,  but  in  the  desire  to  retard  them  for  this  purpose  they 
must  not  be  kept  too  dry,  for  although  moisture  given  freely  at  the  root 
very  much  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  flowers,  yet  if  water  be  withheld 
too  long  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  flower  buds  perish. 

Angrsecums. — A.  sesquipedale,  with  A.  eburneum  and  its  varieties, 
will,  in  most  cases,  now  be  out  of  flower  and  growing  freely.  These  are 
from  the  hot  regions  of  Madagascar,  and  must  have  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture.  They  rank  among  the  finest  of  Orchids,  and  are  deserving  of 
the  best  position  in  the  house.  If  the  stage  on  which  they  are  grown  is 
not  suifieiently  high,  elevate  them  above  it  so  as  to  get  their  heads  well  up 
to  the  roof. 

Calanthe  veratrifolia. — The  fascination  of  new  plants  has  been 
the  means  of  consigning  this,  one  of  the  very  finest  white  Orchids  in 
existence,  to  a  position  of  little  estimation,  yet  those  who  possess  a  good 
stock  of  it  have  a  source  from  which  they  can  cut  the  purest  of  white 
flowers  for  months.  I  have  cut  button-hole  flowers  from  a  single  spike  of 
this  for  twelve  weeks  in  succession.  It  will  now  he  fast  pushing  up  its 
spikes,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  green  fly,  for,  if  there 
is  one  in  the  house,  it  will  find  it,  which  will  quickly  result  in  a  colony  of 
these  pests  being  established,  the  presence  of  which  spoils  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  Plants  of  this  Calanthe  that  are  in  a  weak  state  I  should 
advise  the  cutting  out  of  the  flower-stems  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance, as  it  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  get  it  strong,  and  by 
removing  them  before  they  are  far  advanced  a  much  longer  season  of  the 
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best  growing  period  during  the  summer  is  permitted  for  completing  its 
growth.  With  me  it  has  succeeded  much  better  in  pure,  good,  yellow 
foam,  with  a  little  sand  and  broken  charcoal,  than  with  any  addition  of 
peat,  but  the  pots  must  be  well  drained  and  the  soil  must  not  be  over- 
watered.  Where  there  are  any  doubts  as  to  the  roots  not  being  in  a 
healthy  state,  I  should  recommend  the  plants  being  at  once  turned  out, 
all  the  decayed  portion  cut  away,  as  much  of  the  old  material  removed  as 
can  be  effected  without  injuring  the  living  roots,  re-potting  in  fresh  soil. 
The  plant  does  not  like  too  much  room  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
roots  it  possesses.  It  requires  a  good  amount  of  heat  to  grow  it  well,  and 
shade  during  bright  weather,  otherwise  its  thin,  broad  leaves  get  injured  ; 
but  it  will  not  long  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  if  kept  top  dark,  or  if 
the  atmosphere  is  too  confined  through  an  insufficient  admission  of  air. 
There  is  another  form  of  this  plant  from  Java,  differing  little  iu  appear- 
ance from  the  Indian  species,  but  so  far  wanting  in  purity  of  colour  in  the 
flowers  as  to  be  not  worth  growing.  C.  Masuca,  of  which  there  are  two 
forms,  one  very  much  superior  to  the  other,  requires  to  be  treated  much 
like  the  last  named  species,  except  that  I  have  found  it  do  better  in  a 
little  lower  temperature.  Like  C.  veratrif olia,  the  flowering  continues  for 
a  very  long  time,  the  spikes  opening  in  succession,  which,  together  with  its 
distinct  purplish-lilac  colour,  renders  it  well  worth  a  place. — T.  B.VINES. 

Conservatory. — In  order  to  prolong  the  flowering  season  of  such 
plants  as  are  in  bloom  here,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  attend  carefully  to 
shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day  in  sunny  weather.     Scrim,  a  fabric 
made  of  flax,  is  much  the  best  and  cheapest  shading  material  in  the  end. 
It  outlasts  considerably  any  other  material  I  have  ever  tried.     The  finest 
quality  of  it  will  break  the  sun's  rays  without  excluding  too  much  light. 
Koof    climbers  will  now  require  regular  attention  to  keep   them  from 
becoming  an  entangled  mass.    The  system  of  allowing  the  whole  roof  to 
become  covered,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  objectionable.     It  excludes  too 
much  light  from  the  plants  underneath,  especially  in  dull  weather ;  it 
also  spoils  the  general  effect,  which  is  much  enhanced  by  confining  climbers 
to  something  like  one-fourth  of  the  roof  space,  and  leaving  them  to  hang 
down  gracefully  at  intervals;  yet  in  this  too  much  uniformity  should  be 
avoided  by  allowing  some  to  hang  lower  than  others.     Let  every  means 
be  employed  to  keep  them  free  from  insects,  more  especially  scale.  Azaleas 
that  are  brought  into  bloom  in  other  structures  for  removal  to  the  con- 
servatory, will  be  benefited  by  sprinklings  overhead  with  the  syringe  every 
afternoon  until  their  flowers  are  fully  expanded  ;  they  should  also   be 
shaded,  especially  the  high-coloured  varieties.     They  must  likewise  be 
well  attended  to  with  water,  as  during  the  development  of  their  flowers 
there  is  a  much  greater  drain  upon  the  roots  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
if  allowed  to  become  dry  the  flowers  suffer  as  well  as  the  growth  for  the 
ensuing  year.     Geraniums  and  Calceolarias  that  are  throwing  up  flower 
trusses  should  be  encouraged  by  means  of  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Geraniums,  or  it  causes  them  to  run  too  much  to 
leaf.     Fumigate  regularly,  and  not  too  severely.  Fuchsias  stake,  stop,  and 
tie  ;  closely  examine  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  aphides  or 
red  spider,  as  either  quickly  spoils  them.     Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Achi- 
menes,  and  Hydrangeas  should  be  well  attended  to,  as  these,  with  the 
plants  previously  mentioned,  will  be  the  principal  things  to  bo  depended 
on  during  the  following  two  months,  when  there  is  a  much  greater  scarcity 
of    flowering  plants  than  during  early  spring.      Chrysanthemums  that 
have  filled    the    small    pots    they    at   present    occupy    should    be    at 
once    potted    into    their    flowering    pots ;     from    8-in.    to    12-in    pots, 
according    to   the    sizes  the  plants   are  required,   will  be  found  large 
enough  for  general  use.   If  fine  flowers  are  wanted  stop  the  shoots  during 
this  month,  but  not  later.     A  dozen  really  good  blooms  on  a  plant  of  the 
large-flowered  varieties  are  preferable  to  three  times  the  number  of  starve- 
lings often  met  with.     Plunge  them  at  once  in  their  summer  quarters  in 
ashes,  which  will  prevent  worms  from  getting  into  the  pots,  and  will  keep 
their  roots  at  a  much  more  equable  temperature  than  when  not  plunged. 
The  effect  of  rapid  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  an  ordinary 
plant  pot  when  not  plunged  is  not  sufficiently  considered  ;  during  bright 
weather  the  eifect  of  the  sun's  rays  acting  upon  the  pot  raises  the  earth 
heat  iu  an  unnatural  degree,  and  therefore  the  cold  chill  of  even  our 
summer  nights   causes  a   corresponding  reaction.      The   first  batch  of 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  will  now  require  potting  into  thumb-pots,  using 
good  loam,  well  enriched  with  rotten  manure  and  leaf -mould  for  the  pur- 
pose, mixed  with  a  little  clean  sand.      Place  the  plants  iu  a  somewhat 
close  pit  or  frame  ;  shade  them  from  bright  sun  and  attend  to  them  well 
with  water.     Pot  off  all  cuttings  sti'uck  of  Euphorbias,  Hydrangeas,  and 
Poinsettias,  placing  them  in  a  growing  temperature  near  the  glass  so  as  to 
ensure  short,  stout  growth.      Khynchospermum  jasminoides  is  a  useful 
conservatory  plant,  its  fragrant  white   flowers  rendering   it   a   general 
favourite.     It  is  a  plant  of  easy  management,  requiring  the  temperature 
of    a  Vinery  or  intermediate  house  during  its  growing   season.     The 
different  varieties  of  Kalosanthes  will  now  be  fast  showing  flower,  and 
will  be  benefited  by  weak  manure  water.     Get  them  properly  tied  before 
the  shoots  get  too  heavy.     They  are  useful  decorative  plants  for  summer. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  them  ;  they  strike  freely  in  loam  or  peat, 
with  an  admixture  of  a  little  sand,  giving  very  little  water  until  they  are 
rooted.     Tie  out  Achimenes  as  they  advance  in  growth,  giving  them  all 
the  light  possible  so  as  to  induce  a  stout,  blooming  habit.     A  good  num- 
ber of  the  oldest  plants  of  scarlet  and  pink  Geraniums  should  be  selected 
for  keeping  up  the  conservatory  display  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  a  batch  of  the  scarlet  Pelargonium  Vesuvius  should  be  potted  into 
6-in.   pots  and   turned   out-of-doors,  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed 
during  the  summer  to  the  full  sun.     With  these  it  is  not  size  that  is 
required,  but  a  thoroughly  matured  growth  that  will  ensure  their  flower, 
ing  freely  when  subjected  to  heat  for  winter  decoration. 


Hard-'wooded  Plants. — Azaleas  will  now  be  coming  into  flower 
without  the  assistance  of  fire-heat,  and  although  with  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  season  they  will  not  last  in  bloom  so  long  as  those  that 
have  been  forced,  yet  the  much  brighter  colours  which  they  acquire  under 
more  natural  conditions  will  compensate  for  their  shorter  duration.  The 
house  they  occupy  whilst  in  bloom  should  be  well  shaded,  in  order  to 
prolong  their  flowering  as  far  as  possible.  Remove  all  seed-pods  from 
such  as  have  done  flowering,  after  which  allow  them  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  recruit  their  energies  previous  to  re-potting.  Use  in  the  opera- 
tion good  fibrous  peat  broken  into  pieces  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
plants  J  add  nothing,  except  as  much  silver  sand  as  will  not  only  ensure 
porosity,  but  also  maintain  a  sweet,  healthy  condition  of  the  soil  for  years, 
for  Azaleas,  with  anything  like  fair  treatment,  are  not  short  livers.  After 
potting,  keep  them  in  a  closer  atmosphere  than  they  have  been  in  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  shade  during  bright,  sunny  weather.  Admit  no  side  air 
during  such  time,  but  give  sufficient  at  top  to  keep  the  temperature 
from  getting  too  high  ;  80'^  to  85°,  with  air,  shade,  and  moisture  will 
do  no  harm  ;  on  the  contrary.  Azaleas  enjoy  it.  Plants  that  are  vigorous 
and  that  push  some  of  their  shoots  very  strong,  will  be  benefited  by 
having  the  points  of  such  shoots  nipped  out  as  soon  as  they  show  a 
disposition  to  outgrow  their  neighbours.  If  done  whilst  the  growth  is 
soft  the  plants  will  push  several  shoots  which  will  set  blooms  with  the 
rest  of  the  plant.  Attend  as  heretofore  to  the  general  stock  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and,  by  close  attention,  encourage  early  and  vigoroua 
growth. 

Stove. — Allamandas  in  pots  that  have  not  made  a  sufficient  number  of 
shoots  should  have  their  branches  wound  round  the  trellis  on  which  they 
are  trained,  bringing  the  points  of  the  shoots  down  towards  the  top  of  the 
pot;  this  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  them  to  break  freely,  which 
growth  will  show  bloom  before  it  has  advanced  far.  All  stove  plants  that 
flower  from  the  current  season's  wood  will  be  benefited  by  liquid  manure 
as  their  pots  get  filled  with  roots  ;  but  in  all  cases  let  it  not  be  given  too 
strong,  and  always  in  a  transparent  condition;  if  applied  thick  and  muddy 
it  closes  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Even  in 
May  we  frequently  get  cold,  cutting  winds  ;  therefore,  when  such  is  the 
case,  never  give  air  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  stoves,  as  it  causes  a  through 
current  of  cold  air,  which  is  equally  as  injurious  to  vegetable  as  it  is  to 
animal  lite.  We  are  frequently  told  that  if  the  openings  where  the  air  is 
admitted  are  opposite  the  hot  pipes,  the  air  is  warmed  in  its  ingress  by 
passing  over  the  heated  surface.  To  some  extent  it  is,  but  not  sufficiently  ; 
neither  is  it  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture  to  be  allowed  to  rush 
onward  on  a  windy  day  amongst  young,  tender  foliage  at  this  season  of 
the  year ;  towards  the  autumn,  when  the  object  is  to  ripen  up  late  growth, 
the  case  is  different.  Place  Gloxinias,  Tydasas,  and  all  soft  quick-growing 
plants  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  get  all  the  light  possible  ;  otherwise,  when 
they  have  to  be  removed  for  decoration  elsewhere,  or  their  flowers  are 
required  for  cutting,  they  are  so  soft  and  flimsy  as  to  be  useless. 

Fern  House. — Plants  that  have  not  been  re-potted  for  some  time, 
and  where  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  give  them  more  root  room,  may 
be  assisted  by  the  application  of  manure  water ;  but  in  all  eases  see  that 
the  drainage  is  effective,  otherwise  its  application  will  only  aggravate  the 
evil.  If  any  plants  are  out-growing  their  bounds,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  this  over  luxuriance  by  cutting  away, 
more  or  less,  according  to  cbcumstances,  their  oldest  fronds  whilst  in  a 
green,  living  state  ;  this  will  be  found  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  young 
fronds  made  afterwards,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  it  has  been  carried 
out.  The  different  kinds  of  Dicksonia,  Lomaria,  Cyathea,  &c.,  that  throw 
up  their  young  fronds  in  a  batch  may  have,  when  these  are  fully  developed, 
the  oldest  fronds,  if  unsightly,  cut  away. 

Bedding  Plants. — Pelargoniums  of  all  sorts,  for  planting  out, 
should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  weather,  and  the  hardier  kinds  all  but 
fully  exposed.  Unless  between  hedges,  under  canvas,  or  beneath  the 
canopy  of  some  densely  topped  trees,  it  would  be  dangerous  yet,  however, 
to  risk  them  out  of  frames  or  pits.  Old  stumps  of  Fuchias  may  safely 
be  planted  out  and  staked,  but  those  started  into  growth  indoors  must 
be  kept  there  until  the  weather  becomes  warmer.  Cineraria  maritima, 
pricked  out  in  frames  or  potted,  should  have  the  sashes  tilted  up  in  front 
and  at  hack.  Centaureas  now  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  therefore  a 
stock  of  them  should  be  secured.  Boxes,  pans,  or  pots  containing 
Gazania  splendens  may  be  arranged  out-of-doors  along  the  base  of  a  wall 
or  hedge  in  a  well-sheltered  position.  Pot  off  the  youngest  lot  of  Ver- 
benas, Ageratums,  TropEeolums,  Lobelias,  Ac. ;  keep  them  in  heat  for  a 
week  or  so  until  they  begin  to  grow  again,  and  then  remove  them  to  a 
cool  house  or  close  frame,  and  gradually  harden  them  off.  Propagating 
Dahlias  for  ordinary  use  should  now  be  at  an  end.  Established  cuttings 
and  divided  roots  making  growth  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame, 
which  should  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  but  eventually  thrown  open.  Keep 
Perilla  in  a  cool  frame,  and  plant  out  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  where  it  is 
to  remain.  Alteruantheras,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  Amarantuses  keep 
rather  warm  yet,  and  encourage  good  stocky  growth.  To  these  Fuchsia 
Meteor  makes  a  fine  companion,  and  from  early  spring-struck  cuttings 
nice  plants  of  it  should  be  had  for  bedding-out.  Sweet  Peas,  Trop^olum 
canariense,  and  climbing  Nasturtiums  may  now  he  planted  out  from  the 
pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  sown  ;  they  are  sometimes  raised  in 
narrow  wall  borders,  and  afterwards  transplanted.  Stocks,  Asters, 
Balsams,  Tagetes,  African  and  French  Marigolds,  Brachycome  iberidif oha, 
and  similar  plants,  if  in  boxes,  should  be  kept  iu  frames,  and  the  sashes 
should  be  tilted  up  both  at  back  and  in  front;  the  Marigolds  maybe 
pricked  out  and  kept  in  a  warm  position  for  another  week  or  so  if 
necessary.  Supply  sub-tropical  plants  freely  with  water  at  the  root,  and 
syringe  them  twice  a  day ;  a  sprinkling  of  Tobaooo-water  from  the  syringe 
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now  and  tlien  helps  to  keep  them  free  from  green  fly  and  thrips,  and  is 
essentially  useful  in  the  case  of  sott-wooded  plants.  Gradually  reduce 
the  artificial  heat  where  sub-tropical  plants  are  kept. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Pay  great  attention  to  the  stopping  and  tying  of  shoots  in 
late  Vineries.  Great  care  is  needed  in  tying  down  tender  shoots  ;  when 
pressed  beyond  their  strength  they  are  very  liable  to  breali:  off  at  the 
base.  Lateral  growths  are  quickly  produced  after  the  shoots  are  checked  ; 
these  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  and  should  never  be  permitted 
to  proceeed  further  than  another  leaf  beyond  this.  The  principal  wood 
of  many  Vines  is  frequently  suffocated  with  straggling  lateral  growths, 
which  preclude  air  and  light,  and  prevents  the  ripening  of  both  fruit  and 
wood.  The  earliest  potted  amongst  young  Vines  should  have  made  enough 
roots  by  this  time  to  feel  the  benefit  of  weak  applications  of  liquid  manure, 
which  may  be  given  with  much  benefit  at  every  other  watering.  Dissolved 
sheep  and  cow  manure  and  guano,  mixed  together  or  separately,  are  sub- 
stantial fertilisers,  but  it  is  great  waste  to  give  liquid  manure  when  the 
ball  of  soil  is  very  dry,  as  it  passes  through  at  the  bottom  and  runs  away 
without  doing  any  good.  Dry  soil  about  all  plants  should  first  be  mois- 
tened with  clean  water,  and  there  is  then  every  chance  of  the  fertilising 
property  of  the  liquid  manure  resting  about  the  roots  when  applied  a  short 
time  afterwards. 

Pines. — Where  a  great  number  of  Queens  have  been  started  into  fruit 
simultaneously  they  will  ripen  together,  unless  some  of  them  are  retarded, 
in  order  that  they  may  come  in  one  after  the  other.  A  long  succession  is 
best  obtained  from  a  batch  of  this  description  by  removing  some  of  the 
plants  with  the  fruit  attached,  when  the  latter  is  not  quite  half  ripe,  into 
a  shaded  house  or  room,  with  a  temperature  of  about  50^,  and  where 
a  circulation  of  dry  air  is  going  on.  A  fruit  which  would  become  dead 
ripe  in  a  close,  warm  stove  in  a  week  will  not  arrive  at  that  state  for  more 
than  a  month  when  subjected  to  this  treatment.  When  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  fruit  back  for  a  considerable  time,  removal  should  take  place 
shortly  after  colouring  has  begun.  The  flavour  is  seldom  deteriorated 
much  through  the  ripening  being  retarded. 

Flow^er  G-arden. 
Spring  flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  bedding  Violas,  Daisies,  Aubrietias, 
Forget-me-nots,  Alyssums,  single  and  double  yellow  and  crimson 
Wallflowers,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  TroUiuses,  Saxifrages,  Tulips,  &c., 
are  now  in  perfection,  whilst  fine-foliaged  plants  are  beginning 
to  be  extremely  pretty.  Edgings  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and 
others,  together  with  Sempervivums  of  various  sorts,  should  be  made  at 
once,  for  if  properly  hardened  off  previously  they  will  stand  a  slight  frost 
with  little  harm.  Funkias  have  now  begun  to  grow,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  lifted,  divided,  and  re-planted.  Remove  from  beds  of  Caunas,  in 
which  the  roots  were  wintered  in  the  open  ground,  the  mulching  of  leaves, 
litter,  or  Grass  with  which  they  were  covered,  as  the  plants  have  begun 
to  grow,  and  the  beds  should  be  top-dressed  with  some  well-decayed 
manure  and  loam.  Spiraea  filipendula  makes  a  fine  summer  edging  for 
beds,  and  it  may  now  be  transplanted,  as  may  also  variegated  Grasses,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Polemonium  c^ruleum  variegatum,  variegated  Arabis 
of  different  sorts,  autumn-sown  plants  of  the  golden-leaved  Feverfew, 
Japanese  Honeysuckle,  and  bedding  Pansies  and  Violas.  Carnations 
wintered  in  pots  should  now  be  planted  out  and  staked  ;  also  Hollyhocks 
propagated  this  spring.  The  commoner  Yuccas  wintered  in  frames  may 
now  be  consigned  to  the  open  borders,  as  may  also  PeutstemoDs,  Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums,  and  Irises.  From  the  base  of  clumps  of  Pampas  Grass  cut 
away  the  most  decayed  leaves,  and  administer  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
to  the  roots.  Campanula  carpatica  may  be  divided  and  re-planted  ;  this 
makes  a  grand  edging  for  a  shrubbery  border,  as  does  also  the  Nepeta 
violacea,  the  herbaceous  stalks  of  which  should  be  removed  so  as  to  give 
freedom  to  the  young  growth.  Sow  Polyanthuses  and  Alpine  Auriculas 
at  once  on  a  warm  border,  and  divide  and  transplant  the  old  ones  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering  in  a  somewhat  shaded  border;  they  thrive 
well  in  a  good  loamy  soil  mixed  with  leaf-mould ;  it  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  disturb  the  old  stools  unless  they  have  become  overgrown. 
Wallflowers  may  still  be  sown,  but  the  earlier  now  the  better.  Pansy 
seed  may  also  be  sown,  cuttings  propagated,  established  plants  trans- 
planted, and  the  seedlings  from  sowings  made  early  in  April  in  boxes  or 
frames  pricked  out  or  planted  permanently. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  prospects  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  could  not  possibly  be  better,  and  we 
may  now  feel  comparatively  safe.  Unremitting  attention  will  now  be 
requisite  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  aphides,  for,  if  once  these  pests  get  a 
thorough  hold  upon  the  trees,  all  hopes  of  fruit  that  is  fit  either  to  be 
seen  or  eaten  are  at  an  end,  and  the  crop  of  next  year  is  also  endangered. 
Tobacco  powder  or  snuff,  applied  through  a  flour  dredger,  is  the  best 
remedy  I  know  till  the  fruit  is  set,  but  afterwards,  frequent  washing  with 
clear  water  will  keep  down  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  prove  beneficial  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  certain  amount  of  force,  as 
through  a  syringe,  garden  engine,  or  hose.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
grubs  on  Apricots  and  caterpillars  on  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  as  there  is 
no  reme  Jy  so  effeo':ual  as  hand-picking,  let  it  be  done  at  once.  Pears, 
Peaches,  and  Aprijots,  that  have  set  their  fruit  thickly,  should  be  thinned 
out  as  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  fruits  are  likely  to  swell  best.  As  to 
thinning,  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  precise  directions,  for  experience  alone 
must  teacli  how  thin  they  ought  to  be,  or  how  many  or  much  fruit  a  given 
tree  is  capable  of  bringing  to  perfection.  QuaUty,  rather  than  quantity, 
should  be  aimed  at  in  fruit  culture ;  certainly,  one  large  and  well.flavoured 


Pear,  Peach,  or  Apricot  is  preferable  to  two  small  ones,  and  especially 
with  the  two  latter  kinds,  the  stones  of  which  are  a  consideration.  When 
thinning,  the  guiding  principle  should  be  to  have  each  fruit  clear  of  its 
neighbour,  evenly  distributed  over  the  tree,  and  fully  exposed  to  sun,  air, 
and  light.  Young  recently-planted  trees  will  require  to  have  the  shoots 
regulated  and  pinched,  trained,  or  tied  into  the  form  they  are  to  assume  ; 
in  doing  which  care  should  be  exercised  to  have  the  tree  equally  balanced, 
that  the  flow  of  sap  may  be  alike  over  all  parts.  Any  shoots  that  manifest 
a  tendency  to  grow  stronger  than  the  rest  may  be  checked  by  bending 
them  downwards  and  keeping  the  lateral  growths  closely  pinched  off ; 
but  weak  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  retain  all  lateral  growths  made,  at 
least  for  a  considerable  period.  Canker  and  gum  are  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  too  tight  ligatures  and  injury  from  nails,  or  bruises  in 
other  ways,  all  of  which  should  be  guarded  against.  Strawberries  have 
made  rapid  progress  during  the  last  few  days,  and  are  now  throwing  up 
their  flower-stems.  If  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  a  mulching  of  long  litter 
should  be  applied  to  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the_  fruit 
clean  at  ripening  time,  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
moisture. 

Kitelien  Garden. 

Sowing  Beet,  Planting  out  Lettuce,  &o.— The  principal  crop 
of  Beet  should  now  be  sown,  and,  as  this  is  a  deep-rooting  plant,  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  pulverised.  The  latter  operation 
is  essential  for  the  generality  of  crops,  and  for  none  more  so  than  those 
that  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil  and  are  of  a  bulbous  or  tuberous- 
rooted  character.  The  seeds  of  this  vegetable,  not  sufi'ering  from  the 
attacks  of  birds  or  insects,  like  many  others,  do  not  require  sowing^  so 
thickly  ;  but  sufficient  seed  must  be  put  in  to  secure  a  crop  without  having 
resort  to  filling  up  blanks  by  planting;  for,  although  Beet  will  su coed 
when  thus  treated,  yet  it  entails  ruore  trouble,  and,  in  dry  localities  in  a 
hot  season,  these  plants  do  not  root  so  freely  as  some  others.  Plant  out 
Lettuces  that  have  been  sown  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle;  if  they  are  removed  to  where  they  are  to  grown  when 
the  leaves  are  li  in.  long,  they  suffer  much  less  than  if  allowed  to  get 
larger  before  removal.  Upon  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  their 
ability  to  stand  long  without  running  to  seed  ;  much  also  depends  upoii 
their  receiving  plenty  of  water  until  they  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
soil.  Hoe  and  stick  Peas  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough,  and  keep  the 
soil  well  drawn  up  to  the  stems  of  Cabbages  or  Caulifiowers,  or  they 
may  suffer  from  the  wind,  especially  in  exposed  situations.  As  Potatoes 
make  their  appearance  aboveground  draw  the  soil  well  up  to  them  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  the  slight  frosts  that  are  still  liable  to  occur.  Pota- 
toes that  are  planted  at  the  foot  of  south  walls  will  be  much  benefited  by 
an  occasional  soaking  with  water. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

May  13.— Sowing  Seorzonera,  Salsafy,  Radishes,  and  Early  White 
Snowball  Turnip.  Potting  late-struck  Coleus  and  Alternantheras. 
Pricking  off  Antirrhinums,  German  and  Ten-Week  Stocks.  Sticking  and 
earthing  up  Peas.  Dusting  Turnips  and  other  seeds  just  coming  up  with 
wood-ashes,  to  keep  off  the  fly.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  JWelons, 
stopping  them,  and  removing  all  weak  shoots  and  male  blossoms,  and 
fertilising  them  where  required. 

May  14. — Sowing  Green  Curled  and  White  Batavian  Endive.  Prick- 
ing out  Lettuce,  Caulidowers,  and  Asters.  Planting  out  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Golden  Pyrethrums,  and  other  hardy  bedding  plants. 
Thinning  out  Beet  and  filling  up  all  failures.  Watering  newly-planted 
Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants.  Digging  out  Celery  trenches  and  getting 
manure  into  them.  Looking  over  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on 
the  walls,  naiUng  in  the  leading  shoots,  and  disbudding  them  where 
required. 

May  15. — Sowing  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos  and  All  the  Year  Round 
Lettuces.  Potting  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers.  Thinning 
out  Spinach  and  Turnips.  Preparing  stakes  for  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. 
Watering  Cucumbei-s,  Melons,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Beans  in  frames. 
Looking  over  Strawberries,  and  picking  off  all  weak  and  late  blooms. 
Putting  stakes  and  strings  to  Broad  Beans  and  earthing  them  up. 

May  16. — Potting  on  Chilies,  Cucumbers,  and  Pelargoniums. 
Planting  out  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  under  hand-lights.  _  Fumigating 
Melons  to  kill  green  fly.  Looking  over  Fig  trees  and  stopping  all  young 
shoots  that  require  it.  Picking  the  dead  leaves  off  Cauliflowers,  and  giving 
them  a  good  earthing.  Looking  over  Vineries,  tying  down  all  young 
shoots,  stopping  them,  and  thinning  the  bunches  where  required. 

May  17. — Sowing  Cardoons,  Chervil,  Thyme,  and  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Potting  on  small  Dractenas  and  Palms  for  dinner-table  decoration. 
Planting  early  Savoys  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mulching  late  Strawberries 
with  long  chaff  cut  from  stable  litter.  Syringing  Rose  trees  with  Quassia, 
chip  water  to  kill  green  fly.  Watering  Pines  all  through,  and  putting 
stakes  to  any  that  require  it.  Taking  down  all  wall  tree  pi'otections,  and 
storing  them  away.     Hoeing  amongst  all  growing  crops. 

May  18. — Potting  off  Balsams,  Petunias,  and  Phloxes.  Planting  out 
Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and  Tomato  plants._  Looking  over  the  Peach 
houses,  and  tying  in  the  young  shoots.  Getting  all  Potatoes  earthed  up 
as  opportunities  occur.  Thinning  out  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips,  Ouions, 
and  Carrots.  Weeding  walks,  mowing,  and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure 
ground,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  turf  that  require  it.  Renovating 
linings  for  frames.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines  and  Strawberries.— 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 
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TREES  AND    SHRUBS   FOR   DENSELY  POPULATED 

DISTRICTS. 
Those  who  desire  to  succeed  in  planting  operations  in  London, 
i.e.,  in  the  most  densely  inhabited  portions  of  it,  must,  without 
doubt,  select  their  trees  and  shrubs  from  a  very  limited  list ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  plant  such  as  will  grow, 
although  few  in  number,  than  such  as  will  prove  an  everlasting 
eyesore.  Let  any  one  take  notice  of  such  evergreens  as 
Hollies,  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  and  nearly  all  the  Conifers, 
and  he  will  at  once  see  how  useless  it  is  to  plant  them  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  give  satisfaction  ;  so,  also,  with  trees, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Lime,  Horse  Chestnut,  and  Sycamore, 
whose  leaves  are  scorched  up  by  the  month  of  July.  I  there- 
fore recommend  those  about  to  plant  such  material  to  pause 
before  using  it  too 
freely.  I  am  aware  that 
occasionally  one  sees 
such  shrubs  and  trees 
in  a  thriving  state,  but 
there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  those  that 
are  well  established  and 
were  planted  when  con- 
ditions were  much  more 
favourable  than  now 
and  those  planted  at  the 
present  time.  One  of 
the  very  best  shrubs,  in 
my  opinion,  for  densely 
populated  districts  is 
the  oval-leaved  Privet, 
so  justly  stated  by  Mr. 
Gordon  (see  p.  410)  to  be 
superseding  all  others 
for  forming  hedges.  It 
may  fairly  rank  as  a 
sub-evergreen  in  Lon- 
don, retaining  its  leaves 
in  the  most  exposed 
situations  until  new 
growth  occurs,  while  in 
sheltered  positions  it  is 
really  evergreen.  It  is 
in  every  respect  a  noble 
shrub,  whether  planted 
singly  or  in  shrub- 
beries, and  for  hedges 
nothing  can  possibly  be 
better.  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  those 
who  desire  to  form  a 
hedge  round  a  church- 
yard, for  instance.  It 
is  cheap,  transplants 
well,  and  is  a  sure 
grower.     In  a  few  years 

it  makes  fine  bushes,  well  furnished,  some  10  ft.  in 
height.  The  Japanese  Privet  is  also  a  useful  shrub  for 
beds  or  borders,  and  one  which  withstands  the  smoke.  It 
has  fine,  '.broad  foliage  and  a  spreading  habit — altogether, 
a  most  desirable  evergreen.  The  common  Privet  is  like- 
wise useful  for  hedges  or  shrubberies,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  town  garden  of  moderate  extent.  The 
Aucuba,  although  it  makes  poor  growth,  is  generally  a 
shrub  of  good  appearance,  whilst  the  berried  varieties  are 
decidedly  handsome.  It  should  be  one  of  the  principal  shrubs 
used  for  town  planting.  The  Euonymus  is  another  excellent 
subject  not  sufiiciently  appreciated.  It  has  a  good  habit,  and 
whether  planted  singly  in  the  shrubbery,  or  trained  against 
walls,  it  is  equally  acceptable.  The  common  variety  is  the 
only  one  which  succeeds  well,  the  atmosphere  of  London 
having  but  little  effect  upon  its  foliage.  Box  should,  on  no 
account,  be  overlooked  ;  it  forms  a  pretty  shrub,  and,  although 
it  grows  slowly,  if  sheltered  by  other  shrubs  it  succeeds  fairly 
well.     The  Gum  Cistus,  especially  when  young,  is  a  desirable 


"  A  Big  Tree."    By  Van  Gojen 


addition,  its  beautiful,  but  ephemeral,  fiowers  expanding  in 
profusion  during  the  summer  months.  The  common  Furze 
and  Broom  both  thrive  well  in  London,  and  are  extremely  gay 
during  spring  and  summer,  as  are  also  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  varieties.  For  banks,  rockeries,  and  similar  places, 
few  shrubs  can  equal  the  double-flowering  Furze  and  dwarf 
Hypericums ;  they  withstand  smoke,  bloom  profusely,  and  soon 
spread  over  a  large  space  ;  the  Hypericums  are  also  very  useful 
for  carpeting  purposes  in  shady  places.  The  evergreen  Honey- 
suckle is  a  vigorous-growing  shrub  ;  for  filling  up  shrubberies 
and  for  placing  against  walls  and  fences  it  will  be  found  useful. 
The  list  of  deciduous  shrubs  is  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  evergreens.  Among  the  best  may  be  mentioned  the  Bladder 
Senna ;  this  has  pretty  foliage  and  flowers,  followed  by  singu- 
lar-looking seed-pods.  The  Dogwood  is  useful,  on  account  of 
the  colour  of  its  wood  ;  and  Deutzia  scabra  is  a  good  flowering 

plant.  The  varieties  of 
Elder  are  all  vigorous 
growers,  and  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  plant- 
ing large  beds  and 
borders;  they  have 
dense  foliage,  and  for 
placing  in  out-of-the- 
way  situations,  or  at  the 
back  of  smaller  shrubs, 
they  are  unsurpassed ; 
they  grow  rapidly,  and 
soon  occupy  spaces 
under  trees  where  few 
other  plants  will  grow. 
Forsythia  suspensa  is 
another  early  free- 
flowering  shrub,  and 
one  equally  well  adapted 
for  shrubbery  or  wall. 
The  Lilacs  should,  of 
course,  find  a  place  in 
every  garden,  and  they 
succeed  fairly  well  in 
London.  In  some  sea- 
sons they  fiower  most 
profusely,  even  in  the 
most  densely  populated 
districts.  The  Mock 
Orange  should  be 
grown  in  every  collec- 
tion for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  flowers.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be 
bestowed  on  Ribes  san- 
guineum  as  a  town 
shrub;  it  succeeds  ad- 
mirably, and  few  plants 
excel  it  as  regards  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers, 
which  expand  early. 
The  broad-leaved  Buck- 
thorn is  another  of  those  excellent  spreading  shrubs  which 
are  indispensable  on  account  of  their  strong-growing  and 
smoke-resisting  qualities.  Sumach,  especially  the  Stag's- 
horn  and  Fern-leaved  kinds,  form  magnificent  shrubs,  with 
heavy  and  beautifully-divided  foliage  that  remains  in  good 
condition  until  late  in  September.  These  should  be  shel- 
tered from  sharp  cutting  winds.  Among  Viburnums,  the 
well  •  known  Snowball  is  most  useful,  blooming  very 
freely  in  favourable  seasons.  The  Weigela,  blooming,  as  it 
does,  early  in  summer,  is  an  undoubted  accjuisition.  Yuccas, 
too,  are  suitable  for  nearly  every  sheltered  position,  whether  it 
be  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  angles  of  buildings.  Nearly  every 
variety  succeeds  in  Loudon,  and  are  very  ornamental. 

Amongst  trees,  none  that  are  evergreen  are,  as  far  as  I  know, 
suitable  for  town  planting.  For  planting  in  shrubberies,  or 
singly,  or  in  avenues,  the  following  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, viz.,  the  Ailantus  and  Oatalpa,  two  trees  that  are  fur- 
nished with  magnificent  foliage.  The  double-flowering  Peach 
and  Cherry  are  also  really  charming  trees,  flowering,  as  they 
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do,  early  iu  spring.  The  Thorns  are  likewise  most  desirable, 
as  all  o£  them  flower  freely  and  are  finely  scented ;  some  of 
them,  too,  are  much  admired  for  their  fruit,  which  is  very 
ornamental;  only  the  deciduous  varieties  should  be  used.  Of 
the  Planes  and  Poplars,  much  is  already  known ;  they  rank 
amongst  the  mosD  useful  of  trees  for  permanent  planting. 
Their  dense  and  elegant  foliage,  continually  in  a  fresh,  green 
condition  until  October,  is  a  most  desirable  quality  in  a  London 
tree.  They  grow  rapidly,  forming  fair-sized  trees  in  ten  years. 
As  regards  the  Poplars,  they  are  much  diversified  with  respect 
to  character  of  foliage  and  growth,  as,  for  instance,  the  spire- 
like Poplar,  the  White  Poplar,  and  the  Black  Italian.  Than 
Willows  nothing  can  be  better  for  moist  situations,  in  which 
they  grow  vigorously,  and  the  foliage  and  habit  of  some  of 
the  varieties  are  light  and  elegant,  especially  the  weeping 
kinds. 

Among  climbing  plants  useful  for  covering  walls,  fences,  or 
buildings  the  Ivy  and  Virginian  Creeper  occupy  the  first  rank; 
both  being  rapid  growers,  and  clinging  naturally  to  walls,  they 
associate  well,  one  being  evergreen  and  the  other  deciduous. 
The  Pyracantha  is  an  evergreen,  and  one  of  the  best  for  fronts 
of  houses;  its  fruit,  which  is  borne  in  large  bunches,  produces 
a  brilliant  effect  and  remains  on  the  branches  all  tne  winter. 
Privets  may  be  trained  against  walls  with  good  effect,  and  in 
such  positions  they  bloom  profusely.  The  Euonymus  and 
Forsythia,  as  already  mentioned,  are  most  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose, especially  for  low  walls  ;  they  fill  up  the  bare  spaces  left 
below  larger  climbers.  Jasminum  nudifiorum,  producing  prim- 
rose-coloured flowers  freely  in  winter  and  spring  on  its  bare 
green  twigs,  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  this  class  of  plants. 
Nor  should  the  Vine  be  omitted,  as  when  carefully  trained  it 
is  a  very  excellent  subject,  grows  vigorously,  and  produces  an 
abundance  of  broad  stately  foliage. 

This  list  might  be  further  increased,  but  I  prefer  giving  the 
names  of  tried  subjects,  and  I  would  recommend  those  who 
have  planting  to  carry  out  in  densely  populated  districts  to 
give  the  above  mentioned  trees  and  shruba  a  prominent  place 
whatever  else  they  may  choose  to  try  by  way  of  experiment. 

Southwark  Park.  Chakles  Dennis. 


"A  BIG  TREE."  BY  VAN  GO  YEN. 
Here  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the  productions  of  an  early 
master  of  the  Dutch  school,  who  has  been  long  famed  for  the 
air  of  repose  that  he  managed  to  give  to  his  landscapes.  Van 
Goyen  delighted  always  in  calm  waters,  reflecting  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  trees  growing  on  the  bank,  and  as  constantly 
introduced  fishermen  drawing  their  nets  in  the  calm  of  sunset 
or  of  early  morn.  He  was  noted  for  his  quickness  in.  painting, 
a  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  indifferent  preservation  of  some  of 
his  works  ;  and  his  facility  with  his  pencil  was  even  greater, 
so  that  we  can  picture  him  as  he  slowly  was  journeying  down 
some  sluggish  stream,  immortalising  (for  our  benefit  in  this 
instance)  some  fine  old  pollard  tree  that  grew  by  the  river's 
brink.  Born  at  Leyden  in  1596,  and  dying  in  1656,  he  just 
escaped  the  stormy  times  of  war,  so  foreign  to  his  quiet-loving 
nature,  that  desolated  the  Low  Countries  not  long  afterwards. 

E.  H.  W. 
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Evergreen  Hedges. — My  experienoe  is  exaotly  the  reverse  of 
that  of  "  W.  T."  (see  p.  400).  He  says  that  Thuja  Lobbi  does  not 
grow  30  fast  aa  Capreaaaa  Lawsoniana.  Aboat  five  years  ago  a  neigh, 
bonr  of  mine  planted  a  hedge  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
made  one  of  Thnja  Lobbi.  My  hedge,  though  considerably  more 
trimmed,  ia  now  fully  from  li  ft.  to  2  ft.  higher  than  his,  both  having 
started  about  the  same  size  and  nnder  equally  favourable  conditiona. 
Moreover,  Thuja  Lobbi  is  better  closed  and  like  what  a  hedge  should 
be,  but  Cupcessus  Lawaoniana  haa  the  richer  colour.  If  planted  in 
rich  soil  Yew  ia  by  no  means  a  slow  grower  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years  ;  but  the  densest,  mo3t  perfect  evergreen  hedge  I  have 
ever  seen  was  one  oE  the  Chinese  Arbor.vita3,  so  dense  that  appa. 
rently  a  wren  could  with  difficulty  have  penetrated  it. — J.  H.  W.  T., 
Carlow. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — This  is  likely  to  prove  porfectly  hardy,  at  least  aa 
far  as  ordinary  winters  are  conoerned.  Oar  plants  of  ib  have  now  passed 
through  a  third  winter  quite  uuiujared,  and  are  now  starciag  into  nyw  growth. 
W.  WlLDSMllH,  Seokfield,  Santt. 


YOUNG    LILY    BCJLBS    INDEPENDENT    OF    THEIR 

PARENTS. 
At  page  252,  Mr.  Groom  says  :— "  If  '  Dunedin  '  will  illustrate 
the  totally  distinct  character  oE  Lily  bulbs  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prove  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  is  the  succeeding 
year's  flower-stem  affected  by  cutting  down  the  leaves  while 
they  are  yet  green,  he  will  conPer  a  boon  on  many  cultivators, 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  attached  great  importance  to 
retaining  the  foliage  in  health  as  long  aa  possible."  Without 
professing  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  charac- 
teristics of  "all  other  bulbs"  and  the  Lily,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  comply  with  Mr.  Groom's  invitation,  so  far  as  the  Lily 
itself  is  concerned. 

When  the  parent  Lily  bulb  has  liberated  a  germ,  and  as 
soon  as  that  germ  has  begun  to  vegetate,  what  is  it  that  causes 
it  to  adhere  to  the  core  or  base  of  the  bulb  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  liberated  ?  Simply  microscopic,  hair-like,  almost 
transparent  rootlets,  drawing  or  absorbing  double-refined  nutri- 
ment, if  I  may  so  call  it,  from  the  juice  of  the  tender  new 
core  on  which  it  is  seated.  These  rootlets  begin  to  be  formed 
before  the  stem,  and  are,  therefore,  the  first  part  of  the  young 
plants  which  protrudes  from  the  seed-bud,  the  stem  not 
rising  until  some  time  after  the  rootlets  have  been  in  action. 
Thecore  or  fleshy  substance  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb  may  be 
called  the  crown  of  the  root  and  the  base  of  the  stem,  for  here 
the  root  and  the  stem  efilect  a  junction  or  connecting  link,  the 
one  descending  and  the  other  ascending,  forming  parts  of  a 
common  axis.  The  correctness  of  what  I  state  may  be  made 
more  apparent  if,  after  a  time,  the  parent  bulb  be  cut  in  two 
right  down  through  the  centre,as  it  will  then  be  seen.by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope,that  the  roots  pass  do  wn,not  simply  from  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  as  some  believe,  but  from  the  base  of  the  stem 
itself,  through  the  core.  It  is  here,  also,  that  in  some  Lilies 
adventitious  buds,  or  small  offsets,  occasionally  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  edges  of  the  bulb,  or  where  the  fleshy  scales 
join  the  descending  axis;  but  these  need  never  be  mistaken 
for  the  legitimate  central  seed-bud.  The  roots,  in  their  growth, 
keep  pace  with  the  developmenc  of  the  stem,  so  that,  by  the 
time  the  young  stem  has  grown  up  near  to  the  apex  of  the 
bulb,  and  before  the  parent  bulb  has  begun  to  bloom,  the  roots 
of  the  new  bulb  will  have  grown  some  inches  in  length  ;  but, 
being  mixed  up  with  the  old  roots,  and  having  thus  become 
apparently  a  tangled  mass,  they  escape  the  notice  of  the  merely 
superficial  observer.  When  the  parent  bulb  has  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time,  it  then  begins  to  lose  strength  gradually  and 
to  decay.  This  shows  that  the  object  of  its  growth  is  accom- 
plished, for  it  now  droops,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  leaves, 
stem,  roots,  and  scales  all  perish.  In  some  cases,  vitality 
seems  to  linger  on  for  a  little  longer,  but  the  vital  spark  has 
fled,  and  there  is  now  a  total  and  permanent  cessation  of  all 
the  vital  functions.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  constitute  what 
are  called  the  organs  of  nutrition  or  nourishment.  Pltiid 
matters  are  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  roots  from  the  soil ; 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  leaves,  and  there,  under  the  influence 
of  air  and  light,  they  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  plant  life. 
The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to  b3  a  combination  of 
those  of  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  animals  ;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  parent  plant,  but  they  also 
absorb  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  which 
the  vegetative  functions  are  carried  on — all  tending  to  the 
production  of  the  flowers.  When  the  bloom  is  complete,  the 
leaves  cease  to  perform  their  functions ;  and,  if  not  cut  down 
at  once,  they  decay  gradually,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  as 
withered  unsightly  appendages.  Nothing  can  restore  them; 
nor  can  they,  in  the  slightest  degree,  aid  the  new  bulb ;  for 
that  bulb,  even  when  the  parent  bulb  is  in  full  bloom,  is  wholly 
independent  of  any  assistance  from  outside  its  own  immediate 
organisation.  To  say,  then,  that  the  same  identical  bulb  will 
ever  bloom  again  is  simply  a  mistake,  possibly  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  bulb  springs  up  from  the  very  side,  or 
within  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  old 
flower-stem ;  which  is,  I  admit,  quite  enough  to  mislead  any 
one  who  only  examines  the  outward  or  visible  appearance  of 
the  bulb.     To  say,  also,  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
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succeeding  year's  flower-stem  is  afleoted  by  cutting  down 
the  leaves  of  the  old  plant  while  they  are  yet  green  is  another 
mistake ;  for  the  roots  of  the  new  bulb  have  been  drawing 
nourishment  from  the  soil  for  a  length  of  time  before  the 
parent  bulb  has  actually  begun  to  bloom.  "  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  new  bulb  must  perfect  itself  solely  by  the  aid 
of  its  own  roots."  There  is  no  doubt  of  this,  for  all  the  sus- 
tenance that  the  old  bulb  could  by  any  possibility  afford  has 
been  exhausted  in  bringing  to  maturity  and  in  perfecting  its 
own  bloom.  In  such  a  case  we  might  ask,  What  is  the  death 
of  a  Lily  ?  I  answer  that  it  is  the  loss  of  all  susceptibility  of 
renewed  action  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  want  of  the  power 
to  vegetate,  though  the  requisites  for  vegetation  ai'e  present. 
Then  what  is  life  p  Of  the  nature  of  life,  or  the  vital  principle, 
science  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  an  explanation.  In 
using  the  term  we  only  mean  that  power  or  quality  resident  in 
certain  structures,  by  ivhich  they  are  enabled  to  incorporate 
with  themselves  those  nutritive  particles  of  matter  which  they 
require,  and  to  reproduce  structures  of  their  own  species  or 
type.  The  term  of  vegetable  existence,  from  the  period  of 
germination  till  the  final  decay  of  the  plant,  is  extremely 
various.  Nature  has  ordained  that  the  term  of  the  Lily's 
existence  shall  be  two  years.  How  can  we  prove  this  ?  By 
facts  which  Nature  places  before  us.  At  the  end  of  March 
last  year  I  took  up  six  bulbs,  and,  after  dissecting  them,  sent 
three  of  the  specimens  to  the  ofBce  of  TuE  Gakden.  Last 
month  I  also  took  up  six  bulbs  and  dissected  them,  and  they 
are  now  lying  before  me  while  I  write.  Now  the  point  is  this  : 
there  can  be  no  more  correct  description  of  tbose  now  lying 
before  me  than  that  which  was  sent  with  the  specimens  last 
year,  and  which  will  be  found  in  The  Garden  of  March  31, 
18?7,  page  260.  This  description  has  been  a  true  one  for 
thousands  of  years  that  have  passed,  and  it  will  be  a  true  one, 
year  after  year,  until  the  chapter  on  Lilies  shall  have  come  to 
an  end.  From  this  the  inquirer  may  learn  that  in  the  Lily 
we  have  a  birth  and  a  death  every  year,  that  is,  the  birth  of  a 
young  germ  and  the  death  of  the  old  bulb,  a  new  fully 
developed  bulb  coming  forward  every  year  to  take  its  stand 
between  them.  Those  who  assert  that  the  old  bulb,  for  the 
time  being,  does  not  every  year  decay  and  die,  can  know  very 
little  correctly  of  the  true  organic  underground  structure  of 
the  "  Old  World  Lilies." 

At  page  387, 1  am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Hovey's  name  once  more, 
but  he  certainly  does  puzzle  me.  In  his  first  letter  he  says  : 
— "  If  a  plant  be  broken  off  in  June  when  6  in.  or  7  in.  high, 
the  bulb  will  die.  If  cut  down  in  July  it  will  go  off  into 
divisions  of  small  bulbs  ;  and  if  cut  down  in  September  the 
bulbs  wiU  only  be  about  half  size."  He  now  says : — "  It  does 
no  more  injury  to  cut  away  the  flower-stem  of  L.  candidum 
when  in  full  bloom  than  it  does  to  cut  off  the  flower- spike  of 
a  Hyacinth.  The  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  speedily  raise 
good,  large,  sound,  white  Lily  bulbs  is  to  cut  away  the  flower- 
stems  as  soon  as  they  appear  aboveground,  every  inch  of 
growth  weakening  the  bulb."  Mr.  Hovey  tells  us  this,  and  he 
tells  us  further,  that  his  experience  of  Lily  culture  extends 
over  no  less  than  a  period  of  thirty  years  ;  he  may  therefore 
mean  more  than  he  now  says,  and  his  next  letter  may  possibly 
clear  it  all  up.  1  may  now  tell  him,  in  return,  that  my  experi- 
ence goes  a  little  farther  back  than  his.  In  the  Manse  garden 
of  my  native  place  in  Dumbartonshire,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  I  took  great  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of 
Lilies  that  I  could  procure ;  and  here,  since  that  time,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  I  have  found  it  a  most  pleasing  and 
healthful  recreation,  after  my  public  duties  were  over,  to 
devote  many  of  my  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Lily, 
more  especially  to  that  portion  which  includes  its  underground 
growth  and  interior  action.  In  what  I  have  written  from  time 
to  time  I  have  propounded  nothing  that  I  did  not  think  was 
supported  by  facts.  I  trust,  therefore,  that,  however  imperfect 
my  communications  to  The  Gakden  may  have  been,  my  time 
has  not  been  entirely  thrown  away.  Donedin. 


Large  Holly  Tree.— Tho  follomng  are  the  dimensiona  o£  a  Holly  tree 
growing  here  :  Height,  60  ft. ;  circumference  of  stem  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground, 
3  ft.  6  in.  It  has  few  branches,  haying  grown  among  other  trees  in  a  planta- 
tion with  no  room  to  spread ;  and  it  is  unfortunately  dying,  some  boys  haying 
ripped  off  a  large  portion  of  its  bark  for  bird-lime.— J.  H.  W.  T.,  Cj.rlow . 
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ASPAEAGUS  PRIZES. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  offer  the  Asparagus  prizes,  as  an- 
nounced in  The  Garden  of  April  20  (see  p.  355).  Next  to  Peas, 
probably  Asparagus  is  the  most  highly  prized  vegetable.  It 
is  also  the  one  that  is  often  Jess  satisfactory  than  most  others. 
Even  the  best  way  of  using  it  is,  as  yet,  undetermined.  Some 
only  eat  a  mere  knob  on  the  point  of  the  shoot ;  others  prefer 
a  good  honest  6  in.  or  more  of  green  stalk.  The  former  is 
assuredly  a  most  wasteful  method  of  using  Asparagus ;  the 
major  portion  of  it  is  as  white  as  ivory  and  almost  as  hard, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  stick  to  hold  on  by  while  the  delicious 
morsel  on  its  crown  is  duly  dipped  in  butter  and  devoured. 
Some  information  ought  to  be  given  in  the  promised  printed 
instructions  as  to  which  of  these  two  forms  of  Asparagus  are 
to  be  rewarded ;  both  are  recognised  and  grown  even  at  Argen- 
teuil,  the  green  being  called  English  Asparagus,  and  the  huge 
timber  with  edible  top  on  the  end  the  true  Argenteuil.  Is  the 
latter  really  a  distinct  and  superior  variety,  or  does  the  surface 
and  far-apart  mode  of  culture  make  all  the  difference  ?  There 
is  much  obscurity  and  mystery  about  the  so-called  varieties  of 
Asparagus.  The  Giant  of  one  place  becomes  very  dwarf  in- 
deed, and  small  and  short  in  another ;  Oonnover's,  too,  seems 
to  become  marvellously  like  the  old  sort  after  a  few  years'  cul- 
tivation. I  have  just  received  two  varieties  of  Asparagus  seeds 
from  Argenteuil,  the  true  and  the  wild,  and  should  like  to  be 
further  informed  of  the  difference  between  them.  Is  not,  for 
example,  the  English  Asparagus,  sold  under  this  name  in  the 
Parisian  markets  and  eaten  with  a  fork,  merely  the  s.mall  of  the 
large  stools  ?  Certain  it  is  that  locality  and  soils  have  more 
effect  on  Asparagus  than  mere  difference  of  sorts,  if  such  there 
be,  or  varieties  of  culture.  Hence  the  importance  of  requiring 
the  competitors  to  furnish  particulars  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  on 
which  their  Asparagus  was  grown.  Soil  makes  or  mars  the 
Asparagus  in  various  ways.  Our  greatest  difficulty  here  has 
arisen  from  a  sort  of  red  rust  eating  into  the  roots  and 
the  crowns.  No  matter  how  well  the  plants  start  and 
thrive  for  a  year  or  two,  the  fibres  get  cankered,  and  the  crowns 
often  destroyed  by  a  species  of  rust  that  seems  fatal  to 
the  longevity  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  The  finest  three  or 
four-year-old  plants  even  get  broken  down  in  this  way.  Complete 
changes  of  soil  have  been  tried  with  little  effect.  Our  loam 
seems  singularly  destitute  of  fibre  and  considerablyimpregnated 
with  iron.  Various  composts  and  mixtures  have  been  tried 
with  more  or  less  success,  but  without  reaching  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  By  no  previous  means  has  our  Asparagus  yet 
reached  the  best  standard  of  Covent  Garden,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tremendously  large  French  Asparagus.  I  therefore 
mean  to  try  the  plan  suggested  of  planting  on  a  bit  of  the 
best  kitchon  garden  ground  at  wide  distances,  and  without  any 
special  preparation.  Our  kitchen  garden  is  on  the  chalk,  and 
the  latter  is  within  30  in.  of  the  surface  in  many  places,  though 
some  of  the  Asparagus  beds  are  over  3  ft.  deep.  Would  the 
proximity  of  the  chalk  be  likely  to  originate  or  spread  the  root 
rust  ?  The  culture  is  fairly  high,  as  far  as  dressing  with  manure, 
salt,  manure  water,  &c.,  is  concerned,  and  it  is  exactly  such  as 
has  commanded  greater  success  with  far  less  trouble  in  other 
localities.  I  may  add  that  the  average  of  the  neighbourhood  is 
considerably  befow  Cambridge,  Ely,  Colchester,  and  Battersea. 
Colchester  is,  in  fact,  famed  for  its  Asparagus,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  grown  in  rich  black  soil.  There  is  very  little  such  soil  about 
Bury,  unless  by^the  side  of  the  river  Larke ;  and  in  gardens  so 
placed  the  Asparagus  is  finer  and  far  healthier.  Will  any  one 
give  their  experience  of  Asparagus  culture  on  loam  over  the 
chalk,  and  near  to  the  latter  ?  Let  us  trust  that  substantial 
improvement  in  Asparagus  culture  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  handsome  prizes  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 

D.  T.  Fish. 
[There  is,  unfortunately,  no  more  erroneous  statement  than 
that  only  the  tip  of  the  large  imported  Asparagus  is  edible. 
It  is  often  stale,  but  even  when  it  has  been  a  week  exposed  in 
a  shop,  besides  the  time  lost  in  carriage,'  it  is  edible  to 
from  4  in.  to  5  in.  of  its  length  when  properly  boiled.  The 
shoots  are  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  light.  We  shall 
only  know  how  delicious  it  is  when  such  shoots  are  cooked 
freshly  gathered  from  our  own  gardens,  in  which  they  may  be 
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grown  to  perfection.  Nobody  who  has  really  tried  Asparagus 
in  all  stages,  and  who  has  had  the  chance  of  eating  this  large, 
partially  blanched  Asparagus  fresh,  cares  about  any  other  kind, 
except  in  soup,  or  in  the  various  ways  cooks  use  Asparagus  in 
dishes,  apart  from  the  best  of  all  ways — that  of  eating  it  alone. 
The  kind  of  Asparagus  grown  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
is  often  suited  for  soup  and  cutting  up  in  small  dishes.  In 
France  this  is  obtained  for  like  purposes  by  close  planting 
occasionally,  but  usually  this  kind  is  obtained  from  forced 
plants.  These  afford  the  small  green  shoots  desired.  The  beds 
for  forcing  give  a  good  supply  of  this  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  long  before  large  Asparagus  is  plentiful.  In  winter 
and  spring  this  small  Grass  is  the  more  valued.  Asparagus 
properly  grown  and  cooked  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  second  to 
any  vegetable,  and  is  far  before  Peas.  It  is  frequently 
grown  well  in  market  gardens,  though  rarely  so  well  as  it 
might  be  grown,  but  it  is  often  a  complete  failure  in  private 
gardens;  and  the  reason  is  quite  clear — ten  plants  where 
one  ought  to  be.  The  term  English  Asparagus  has  no 
common  acceptation  in  Prance,  though  no  doubt  it  has  been 
used  by  some  one  alluding  to  the  shoots  cut  in  England.  The 
question  of  varieties  is  an  interesting  one,  and  ought  to  be  finally 
settled.  From  inquiries  made  on  the  spot,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  are  at  least  two  good  varieties — an  early  and  a  late.  A  trial 
of  100  plants  of  these  has  lately  been  made  by  one  of  our  friends, 
and  similar  trials  ought  to  be  made  elsewhere  till  this  most 
important  point  is  settled.  Still,  we  think  sorts  are  of  far  less 
importance  than  culture ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  excel- 
lent Argenteuil  race  is  the  best  and  largest.  London  shops 
are  now  full  of  Asparagus  that  comes  from  Toulouse  and  other 
distant  parts  of  France  that  might  be  grown  as  well  in 
England,  and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  freshness.  It 
was  a  knowledge  of  such  facts,  arising  from  personal  observa- 
tion of  our  own  old  method  and  that  pursued  about  Argenteuil, 
that  led  to  the  idea  of  the  prizes  now  offered  in  the  hope  of 
making  English  culture  of  Asparagus,  imperfect  and  neglected 
up  to  the  present  time,  as  good  as  that  pursued  in  any  other 
country.  Some  original  illustrations  are  being  prepared  to 
illustrate  what  we  intend  to'publish  on  the  subject ;  and  as 
soon  as  these  are  engraved  we  shall  issue  the  circular.  Mean- 
while, the  essential  point  for  the  present  is  to  plant,  and  plant 
thinly.  In  France,  at  this  season,  plants  are  sent  off  in  great 
numbers  from  Argenteuil  in  a  dry  state — all  healthy  one-year 
seedlings.  Mr.  Fish's  soil  is  evidently  very  unsuitable  for 
Asparagus,  and  we  should  recommend  his  going  "  near  the 
river."] 


THINNING  ROOT  CROPS. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  fact  that  far  more  seeds  are  sown 
everywhere  than  ia  really  neceasary.^though  perhaps,  beyond  the 
extra  expense  incurred  in  its  purchase,  no  great  harm  ia  done  if  the 
thinning  be  commenced  early,  aa,  when  there  are  an  abundance  of 
planta  to  select  from,  there  is  every  probability  of  securing  a  better 
and  mpr*  even  crop.  In  garden  culture,  mere  aize  ia  not  so  much  a 
oonaideration  as  quality.  Large  coarae  vegetables  are  mt  looked 
npon  with'atiy  favour  in  good  establiahments,  but  rather  tl  ■■  leverBe  ; 
and  the  fact  should  be  allowed  to  carry  due  weight  in  aippoitioning 
the  space  for  each  plant  to  occupy.  The  most  perfect  way  of 
thinning  vegetablea  ia  to  begin  early,  removing  the  weaker  planta 
first,  so  that  when  the  thinning  is  finally  completed  the  beat  planta 
only  are  left  at  auitable  distances.  Let  anyone  take  any  given 
number  of  aeeda  out  of  any  sample,  sow  them  at  equal  diatancea 
apart,  and  treat  all  exactly  alike  until  the  crop  ia  fit  for  uae ;  and 
yet  there  will  be  a  considerable  variation,  even  in  the  best  atooka, 
in  both  size  and  quality.  Hence,  aowing  more  aeeda  than  is  necea- 
sary  ia  not  all  loaa,  aa  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  aelect  the  beat 
plants  to  stand  for  the  crop.  Of  course,  the  better  the  seeda  the 
leas  need  be  sown.  In  thinning  root  crops,  the  firat  operation  may 
be  performed  with  a  small,  sharp  hoe,  cutting  clear  apacea  through 
the  rows  at  small  intervals,  leaving  the  planta  standing  in  amall 
iaolated  patches.  In  the  course  of  a  few  daya  they  should  be  gone 
over  again,  and  all  the  weakly  planta  removed  by  pulling  them  up. 
After  another  interval  of  a  week  or  two  the  planta  should  be  finally 
singled,  leaving,  of  course,  the  beat.  Doing  the  work  tentatively 
gives  a  power  of  selection  that,  if  properly  taken  advantage  of, 
securea  an  even,  regular  crop.  If  it  be  desired,  the  thinning  of  such 
cropa  aa  Carrots  and  Onions  may  be  so  arranged  aa  to  leave  the  final 
singling  till  the  plants  or  roots  are  large  enough  for  use ;  bat  I  do 


not  recommend  the  plan,  aa,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  drawing  the  roots 
up  lets  the  drought  into  the  land,  and  a  present  benefit  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  a  future  loss.  All  hoeing  ia  beat  done  when  the 
surface  of  the  land  ia  dry,  but  the  after-thinning  and  final  singling, 
out  should  be  done,  if  possible,  during  a  showery  time,  aa  then  any 
little  disturbance  or  disarrangement  of  the  soil  around  the  per. 
maueut  planta  will  be  immediately  rectified.  Aa  regards  the  diatance 
that  each  plant  should  be  allowed  to  occupy,  very  good  Carrota  for 
table  use  may  be  grown  4  in.  apart  in  rowa,  with  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
aeparating  the  drills.  Parsnips  should  have  6  in. ;  Salaaty  a,nd 
Soorzonera  the  same  ;  Chicory  8  in. ;  Baet  9  in.;  Turnips  from  6  in. 
for  the  earliest  crop  to  12  in.  or  15  in.  for  later  ones ;  Onions  may  be 
left  at  distances  varying  from  2  in.  to  6  in.,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required.  But,  of  course,  the  more  space  given, 
the  larger  the  bulbs  will  grow,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

E.  Hobday. 


CANKER  IN  PARSLEY. 
"  Chef's  "  remarks  (see  p.  419)  on  this  subject  are  sound  and  good. 
The  following  hints  may  be  added  to  them,  for  Parsley  ia  a  moat 
important  crop,  and  not  a  few  have  lost  good  situations  and  thou, 
sands  more  been  made  most  uncomfortable  in  them  through  the 
failure  of  Parsley.  It  grows  like  a  weed  when  there  is  plenty,  and 
seems  to  stand  quite  still  for  a  month  or  more  together  when  aoaroe. 
Cure  for  canker  in  Parsley  there  seems  none.  The  best  preventive 
is  fresh,  rich,  deep  soil  and  a  thin  plant.  Parsley  aeems  to  poison 
the  land  like  Clover.  Not  only  should  no  one  ever  take  two  crops  of 
Paraley  in  succeaaion  off  the  aame  ground,  but  the  longer  the  inter, 
vala  between  the  cropa  the  better  are  they  likely  to  be.  A  deep  aoil 
ia  also  beat  for  Paraley.  It  doea  well  on  heavy  aoils  if  theae  be 
lightened  a  little  with  burnt  earth,  ashes,  &c. — the  refuse  of  burnt 
rubbish  of  any  sort.  Soot  I  have  found  the  best  manure  for  Parsley. 
This  may  be  dug  into  the  ground,  applied  aa  a  top-dressing,  and  also 
employed  in  a  liquid  state  to  flood  the  crop  with  during  dry  weather. 
I  have  never  found  the  sun  injure  Parsley  in  good  soil.  Paraley 
should  be  sown  in  rows  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  distances  of  6  in.  to  9  in.  from  each  other.  Treated  thus. 
Parsley  leaves  become  highly  ornamental,  and  the  produce  is  finer 
as  well  as  greater  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  crowding  the  crop. 
Finally,  a  loose  surface  maintained  by  frequent  scarification  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  free  and  healthy  growth  of  Parsley.  It 
specially  dislikes  a  hard  soil,  either  above  or  below,  and  thrives  best 
on  aoila  at  once  warm,  free,  and  rich.  For  winter  supply  there  ia  no 
mode  so  sure  and  certain  as  the  potting  up  a  dozen  or  more  of  8-in. 
pots,  and  placing  them  in  a  forcing  or  other  hothouse  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  or  so.  This  treatment  produces  a  magnificent  supply  of 
Paraley,  at  once  clean,  sweet,  tender,  and  ornamental.  Not  a  few 
Anthuriums,  Ferna,  and  other  planta  are  grown  for  their  foliage  alone 
that  are  not  one  whit  more  beautiful  than  well-grown  pots  of  some 
of  the  finer  and  more  profusely  curled  Parsleys.  D.  T.  Fish. 


How  to  Lengthen  the  Asparagus  Season. — Having 
fi-equently  noticed  Mr.  Grieve's  practice  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
as  described  in  last  week's  Gaeden  (see  p.  418) ,  it  affords  me  much 
pleaaure  in  teatifying  to  his  great  success.  His  practice  differs  from 
that  of  most  people,  inasmuch  as  he  forces  the  whole  of  his  beds 
every  year,  whicti.as  he  affirms,  by  no  meana  weakena  or  exhauata  the 
planta.  Few  better  investments  could  be  made  than  that  in  a  few 
hot-water  pipes,  a  simple  boiler,  and  a  few  frame.lights,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Grieve ;  and  theae  are  really  all  that  is  needed  to  command  a 
supply  of  thia  choice  vegetable.  Prom  Christmas  to  April  or  May, 
the  time  of  cutting  in  the  open  air,  the  advantages  of  hot  water  over 
manure-heat  must  be  ahown.  It  is  regular,  can  be  depended  upon, 
and  at  once  applied  or  withdrawn  at  pleaaure.  Manure-heat  ia  most 
capricious  in  ita  action  ;  it  at  one  time  burns,  at  another  atarvea  the 
planta.  The  heat  rises  and  falls  without  any  regard  to  the  wants  of 
the  cultivator,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  neutraliae  the  evila 
of  exceaa,  or  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of  manure-heat.  In  the 
end,  too,  it  is  probable  that  fire.heat  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and, 
aa  Mr.  Grieve  says,  once  the  Asparagus  is  fairly  started,  very  little 
heat  is  needed  to  keep  it  growing. — D.  T.  Fish. 


Carters'  Summer  Broccoli— This  has  yielded  ma  a  good  supply  late  in 
spring,  and  is  altogether  an  excelleat  Broccoli  for  this  part  of  the  country, — 
J.  WiNriELD,  Zlanntephan, 

Tomatoes. — I  know  of  no  vegetable  that  has  grown  in  public  favour  bo 
much  as  Tomatoes.  We  have  been  gathering  them  from  pots  for  some  time 
back.  When — as  is  usual — they  are  planted  outside  in  small  pots  in  May,  it  is 
August  generally  before  they  are  ripe;  but  this  season  I  have  been  growing 
them  in  9-iii.  pots,  and  have  to-day  planted  out  the  first  batch — full  of  green 
fruit,  large  plants  4  ft.  high  ;  I  therefore  fully  expect  to  have  them  ripe  in 
June,    I  find  Green  Gage  to  be  the  earliest  aid  to  make  the  best  salad,— K.  G. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questiont  from  correspondents  who  do  not  send  their  names  and  addresses  in  full 
(not  necessarily  for  publication)  cannot  he  answered.  The  questions  are  usually 
siibmittedio  good  practitioners  in  their  several  departments.  Whether  questions  are 
annoereJor  asked  in  this  department,  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  readers  who, 
b^ing  able  to  help  our  corresponlentt.  wilt  kindly  furnish  answers ,  Questions  canno  t 
alwiys  be  answerej  in  the  same  weefc  in  which  the//  are  received. 

Abnormal  Azalea  Bloom.— On  the  back  oE  one  of  the  petals  of  an  Azalea 
bloom  which  I  send  you  may  be  seen  a  growth  of  Bm,all  Btamens.  Is  this 
abnormal  growth  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — 0.  J.  L.  [No;  it  shows  the  close 
connection  that  exists  between  all  parts  of  a  flower,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  one  may  take  tho  place  of  the  other. — M.] 

Double  Yellow  Primroses.— I  send  a  blossom  and  leaf  of  a  double  yellow 
Primrose,  a  seoiling  from  amonK'  many  that  are  growing?  in  the  gardens 
hero.  Is  there  one  of  its  class  as  crood  in  tho  market  ?  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer. — ^ Williau  Hopkiss,  Atdtrshot.  [It  is,  we  think,  the  best  by  far  of  any 
double  yellow  Primrose  we  remember  to  have  seen,  the  colour  being  very  good 
and  the  flower  large.  J 

Orchard  House  Caterpillars.— I  send  you  some  caterpillars  which  are 
injuring  my  fruit,  trees  in  pots  in  a  lar^e  span-rOTfed  house,  130  ft.  by  30  ft.— 
Thomas  Cla.bk,  Whi{l>'y  Park,  [The  small  green  caterpillars  which  are  injur- 
ing your  Pear  trees  are  those  of  a  small  moth  belonging  to  ihe  family  of 
Loopers.  The=c  caterpillars  draw  the  young  leaves  together  by  a  web  and  can 
be  easily  seen  and  killed.  Kindly  send  us  a  few  more  of  the  caterpillars  for 
breeding  purposes.— W.] 

Melons  for  the  Open  Air.- Canyouinform  meof  a  kind  of  Melon  hardy 
enough  for  open-air  plantine:  on  the  ridge,  the  plants  having  been  raised  under 
a  frame  and  hardened  ofi"?— F.  M.,  Jun.  [You  might  try  Munro's  Little 
Heath,  Golden  Gem,  or  Buttons*  Tom  Thumb,  all  of  which  are  hardy  sorts,  but 
we  fear  the  result  will  not  be  very  satisfactory. — 3.1 

Trichomanes  reniforme  Fruiting:.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  if  this  Fern  ever  fruits  in  this  country?  I  have  two  plants— one 
of  them  large — but  hitherto  they  have  not  borne  any  fertile  fronds,  and  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  in  fruit  anywhere,— P.  N.  P.  [This  species  of  Tri- 
chomanes has  hitherto  seldom  produced,  under  cultivation,  fertile  fronds.  I 
have  not  seen  them  more  than  two  or  three  times,  but  they  are  very  beautiful. 
— W.  H.  G.l 

Tarred  Felt.— Is  this  injurious  to  plants?  A  Rose  tree  trained  over  the 
roof  of  a  summer  house  has  lost  all  its  shoots— a  mishap  which  I  attribute 
either  to  frost  or  the  tarred  felt.  Which  is  at  fault— the  frost  or  the  felt  ?  and 
is  there  any  remedy?— H.  M.  O,  [The  tarred  felt  would  not  injure  your  Roses, 
i.e.,  if  dry  before  the  Roses  were  trained  over  it.  Of  course  if  the  felt  has 
been  fresh  tarred  without  removing  the  Roses,  injury  would  be  sure  to  accrue  ; 
but  surely  you  have  not  done  that  ?  Frost  is  no  doubt  the  delinquent ;  out  them 
back  at  once  and  all  will  be  well.— W.  W.] 

New  Zealand  Flax-- Are  the  seeds  of  this  long  in  coming  up?  We  put 
some  in  la'^t  spring  and  again  this  year,  with  and  without  bottom-heat,  but 
withoat  success.— R.  A.  G.  [Seeds  of  this  plant  do  not  retain  their  vitality 
long  enough  to  withstand  the  journey  from  New  Zaaland  to  this  country. 
Although  they  may  appear  quite  plump  and  fresh  they  will  not  grow,  and 
ought  never  to  be  either  sold  or  sown.  On  the  other  hand,  home-save  1  seed , 
if  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  comes  up  quite  freely  ;  but  this  probably  cannot 
be  purchased  in  seed  shops.— T.  S.] 

Gum  Cistns  (Cistus  ladaniferus). — How  is  this  propagated?  By  cuttings 
or  seeds  ?  If  the  former,  which  is  the  right  season  for  inserting  them  and 
how  ?  Also  Cistus  roseus,  C.  incanus,  and  Mahonia  fascicularis.— A.  M.  A 
[Cistos  ladaniferus  is  multiplied  by  cuttings  ;  as  are  also  all  the  Cistuses  and 
Hehanthemums.  They  likewise  grow  freely  from  well-ripened  seeds.  Berberis 
fascicularis  may  be  propagated  either  from  seed  or  layers.— B.l 

Planting  Water  Lilies.— I  wish  to  grow  the  native,  large  white.  Water 
Lily  in  a  pond  joining  a  river.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  should  obtain  plants 
or  seed,  and  how  and  at  what  time  of  year  they  should  be  immersed  ?  The 
depth  of  the  pond  varies,  but  I  suppose  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  is  about  the  right 
thing.  Who  has  them  for  sale  ?— J.  H.  W.  T.,  Carlow.  [Rootstocks  are  the 
best,  and  they  may  be  planted  any  time  during  the  winter  or  spring.  In  the 
case  you  describe  they  only  require  to  be  each  tied  to  a  brick  or  stone,  which 
will  keep  the  rootstocks  against  the  bottom  till  they  have  rooted. — A.] 

Roses  and  Climbers  for  Porches  and  Walls.— Kindly  name  two  or  three 
Roses  (not  the  Gloire  de  Dijon)  best  suited  to  climb  over  a  porch  having  a  N.E. 
aspect;  also  two  or  three  climbers  best  suited  for  training  on  the  walls  of  a 
house  having  the  same  aspect  (not  Virginian  Creeper).  WUl  Pyrus  japonica 
or  Jasminum  nudiflorum  do  ?  The  soil  is  Norwood  clay.— R.  H.  P.  [As  chmb- 
ing  Roses  for  a  porch  having  a  northeast  aspect,  I  should  recommend 
Felicity  perpetut'e,  Boursault  Amadis,  Laura  Davoust,  Ruga,  and  Tea  Belle  de 
Bordeau:s,  Both  Pyrus  japonica  and  Jasminium  mudiflorum  will  succeed 
against  the  walls  of  a  house,  and  to  these  you  may  add  Clemitis  Flammula, 
LonicGra  flexuosa,  and  Gairya  elliptica.- A.   P.] 

The  Best  Apple  Trees  for  Ornamental  Planting.— I  have  begun  to 
plantfruitttees  tor  ornament,  and  having,  I  think,  found  oat  the  Pears  that 
form  the  handsomest  trees  for  town  or  pleasure  grounds,  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  tell  me  of  the  kinds  of  Apples  that  form  the 
largest  and  most  ornamental  trees.- F.  L.      [The  fol!owin:r  £orts  are  free 


gro  wers,  and  have  handsome  bloesoros  and  fruit,  viz.,  Adams'  Pearmain, 
B  aster's  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Catshead,  Cellini,  Cockpit,  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenbargh,  Emperor  Alexander,  Foam's  Pippin, 
Flower  of  Kent,  Glory  of  the  West,  Golden  Noble,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain, 
Hambledon  Deus  Ans,  Hawthornden,  Irish  Peach,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Early 
Boagh,  Lord  Suffleld,  Mere  de  il^nage, Northern  Greening,  Reinette  de  Canada, 
Wadhurst  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  White  Astrachan,  and  Yellow  Ingestrio.— 
W.  W.] 

Eust  Preventive  (see  p.  429). — In  order  to  prevent  rust,  thoroughly  scrape 
and  clean  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  then  paint  it  with  red  lead  or  boiled 
oil.  To  prevent  radiation,  cover  with  Leroy's  non-conducting  composition  for 
steam  boilers. — W.  V.  M. 

Plants  Figured.— -4..  K.  The  plants  you  name  may  all  be  obtained  through 
any  of  the  larger  metropolitan  nurserymen.  Soma  of  them  are  scarce,  but 
all  are  obtainable. 

Uames  of  Plants.- P.  B.  S.  Hedaroma  tulipiferum.— 5.  Ritchie.  1,  (Sym- 
nogramma  Martensi;  2,  Adiantum  affine ;  3,  Athyrium,  too  indistinct  and 
imperfect;  4,  Athyrium  fi'i^  fcemina  corymbosa. 

Rose  Houses. — What  ia  ths  beat  form  of  house  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  R  )sa3— standards,  half-staudarda,  climbers — on  their  own 
roots  ?  My  garden  is  in  such  an  exposed  position  that  to  grow  them 
out.of-doora  is  attended  only  with  disappointment.  In  a  recent 
number  one  of  your  correspondents  objected  to  side  ventilation,  and 
urged  that  the  air  should  not  strike  the  trees.  How  can  this  be 
avoided,  and  yet  provide  suflQcient  ventilation  ?  My  Rose  house  ia 
about  60  ft.  long  by  16  ft.  wide,  and  is  ventilated  by  both  sides  open- 
ing, and  the  ridge  rising.  What  other  system  can  be  adopted  ? — 
W.  C,  Neivcastle.  [The  best  form  of  house  wherein  to  cultivate 
Roses  is  a  spau-roof  one  running  north  and  south,  in  a  fully  open 
situation,  where  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  light,  and  it  should 
be  glazed  down  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  ground  level.  Means  of 
admitting  air,  both  at  the  aides  and  roof,  is  an  absolute  necessity; 
but  it  should  never  be  given  at  the  sides  during  winter  and  spring 
where  more  or  less  forcing  is  carried  oat;  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  older  foliage  becomes  matured  and  the  youog  leaves  leas  tender, 
air  will  require  to  be  admitted  freely  both  at  top  and  sides. — -T.  B.] 

Azaleas  after  Flowering. — What  is  the  proper  treatment  of 
young  Azalea  plants  after  flowering  ?  They  are  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 
high,  and  were  potted  off  last  autumn  into  6-in.  pots.  Should  they 
be  re-potted  ?  If  so,  into  what  sized  pots  ?  Should  they  be  put  out 
in  their  fresh  pots  in  the  open  air,  in  a  shady  place,  kept  well  watered, 
and  returned  to  the  house  early  in  autumn  (September)  ?  Should  the 
extreme  points  of  the  shoots  be  trimmed  off  ?  If  so,  when  ? — J.  T. 
[Azaleas  potted  last  autumn,  if  they  have  not  been  kept  in  a  growing 
temperature  through  the  winter,  unless  they  received  a  very  small 
shift  at  the  time  of  being  moved,  will  scarcely  require  potting  thia 
summer.  They  are  said  to  be  12  in.  or  15  in.  high,  but  thia  conveys 
an  imperfect  idea  of  their  size.  If  the  diameter  be  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  height,  and  they  are  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition, 
they  wonld  be  better  placed  at  once  in  9.in.  pots  than  allowed  to 
remain  as  they  are;  but  on  no  account  put  them  out.of-doors  whether 
newly  potted  or  not.  Though  very  common  treatment,  it  is  the  worst 
course  with  these  plants  that  can  be  followed.  They  should  be  kept 
always  wholly  under  glass  during  the  summer  in  a  growing  tempera- 
ture ;  if  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fire-heat  in 
dull  weather;  in  the  south  by  shutting  up  early,  so  as  to  make  use  of 
the  Bun's  warmth  ;  syringe  well  overhead  every  afternoon  until  the 
flower.buds  are  fairly  visible  ;  then  give  more  air  and  leave  off 
ayrintjing.  Do  not  keep  them  too  wet  at  the  roots,  but  water  before 
the  soil  ia  ever  allowed  to  become  so  dry,  as  is  necessary  for  many 
hard-wooded  subjects  ;  pinch  out  the  points  of  such  shoots  as  are  over- 
strong  and  taking  an  undue  lead.  These  also  should  be  tied  down, 
which  will  tend  to  equalise  the  strength. — T.  B.] 

Questions. 

Sleep-producing  Australian  Shrab.— Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The 
GiBnEir  kindly  inform  me  of  the  name  of  an  Australian  shrub  the  leaves  of 
which,  placed  in  a  basin  of  Trater,  have  the  eSect  of  producing  refreshing 
sleep  ?— A.  S.  L. 

Shading. — Is  it  advisable  to  whiten  the  inside  or  outside  g'ass  of  a  green- 
house—I mean  the  roof,  and  what  ia  the  best  mixture  ?  Would  white  lead  and 
turpentine  be  good  ?  or  would  it  injure  such  climbers  as  Tacsonia,  Tropaeolum, 
and  others  ?— W,  S. 

Thuja  gigantea.— Is  this  as  hardy  as  the  common  American  Arbor-vitee  ? 
Would  the  Arbor-vit^  family  be  generally  likely  to  succeed  under  tall  trees, 
there  being  no  low  branches  or  undergrowth  to  interfere  with  them  ?— R. 

Green  Fly  on  Orange  Trees.— How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  green  fly  or  blight 
on  a  large  Orange  tree  in  the  border  of  a  greenhouse?  It  appears  very 
healthy,  has  a  large  number  of  Oranges,  and  ia  full  of  blossoms  nearly 
expanded,  and  which,  I  fear,  will  be  injured  by  syringing.  Washing  and 
brushing  the  leaves  have  been  tried,  but  the  blight  appears  again  the  nest 
morning.— S.  H. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
May  7. 
This  waa  one  of  the  beat  meetings  aa  retrarda  exhibits  that  has  been 
held  this  year.     Orchids,  Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  and  Rosea  formed  the 
principal  features,  the  latter  being  shown  in  considerable  numbers 
both  in  a  cat  state  and  in  the  form  of  plants. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Bhipidopterls  peltata  gracillima  (Veitch).  —  A  garden 
variety,  with  finely-cat  pinnse,  previously  allude^  to  in  The 
Gaeden. 

Azalea  Madame  Charles  Van.  Eekhauta  (Teitoh). —  A 
tind  with  large  semi. double  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness,  of  good 
substance.     Well  worth  adding  to  any  good  collection. 

Coleus  George  Bunyard  (Veitch). — A  distinct  kind,  having 
fiery-crimson  leaves,  broadly  margined  with  bronze  and  green. 

Adiantum  Lawsonianum  (Veitch). — A  garden  variety,  with 
light,  triangular-ehaped  pinn^.  Very  distinct,  and  well  worth 
culture. 

Primula  acaulis  sulphurea  major  (Veitch). — An  excellent 
variety,  bearing  a  profusion  of  large,  double,  snlphnr.coloured 
blossoms.  Should  be  grown  more  or  less  in  every  garden,  however 
small. 

Mariea  pacifiea  (Bull). — An  Iris-like  plant  from  the  South 
Pacific,  bearing  curious  flowers,  with  large,  white,  waxy  sepals,  blue 
and  white  striped  recurved  petals,  edged  with  brown  and  yellowish 
spots. 

Iris  Ijeiclitlini  (Blwes). — An  hybrid,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  I.  susiana  and  I.  iberica,  with  unusually  large  flowers. 

Bomaria  Caldasi  (BUaeombe). — A  very  ornamental  variety, 
bearing  large  trusses  of  orange.scarlet,  beautifully  spotted,  funnel, 
shaped  flowers. 

Aquilegia  alpina  auperba  (Dean). — A  seedling  oE  a  deep 
bluiah-pnrple  colour.     Well  worth  growing. 

Gloxinia  Beauty  of  Anerley  (Wills). — A  superb  flower  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  of  a  deep  velvet. crimson  colour.  One  of  the 
best  Gloxiniaa  of  its  kind  which  has  been  raised  for  some  time. 

Saxifraga  calyoiflora  (Atkins). — A  plant  consisting  of  neat 
roaettea  of  glaucous  leaves  and  bearing  dull  purple  flowers  on  short 
stalks. 

Coleus  Kentish.  Fire  (Williams). — A  brilliant  kind,  distinct, 
and  well  worth  attention. 

Camassia  Browni.. — A  strong.growing  Lilywort,  bearing  very 
large  spikes  of  beautiful  blue  blossoms.  A  great  improvement  on 
the  well-known  0.  esculenta. 

Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Auricula  Salvia  (Dean),  Dioscorea 
retuaa  (Veitch),  Anemisedictyon  Phyllitidis  tesselata  (Williams)  ; 
and  a  botanical  commendation  waa  awarded  to  Androsace  sarmentoaa 
(Atkins),  a  beautiful  rock  plant,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  has  leaves  which  become  glaucous.  It  bears  small  trusses  of 
pink  blossoms. 

B.oses. — A  large  collection  of  these  came  from  Messrs.  Lane 
&  Son,  Great  Berkhamsted.  The  planta  were  dwarf  and  remarkably 
fresh,  both  as  regarda  foliage  and  flowers.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy kinds  were  well-flowered  examples  of  Paul  Neron,  John 
Keynes,  the  dark  crimson  Prince  Cnmille  do  Rohan,  and  Julie  Touvais. 
This  group  was  rendered  more  effective  by  being  edged  with  neatly, 
grown  plants  of  Ghent  Azalea  and  the  variety  mollis.  Meaars.  W. 
Paul  had  a  group  of  larger  plants,  consiating  of  such  kinds  as  the 
cream-coloured  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamaiu,  the  rosy  Paul  Verdier, 
Star  of  Waltham,  and  the  beautiful  Tea-scented  Madame  Margottin. 
From  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son  also  came  an  excellent  collection  of 
bushy,  well. grown  plants,  bearing  a  profusion  of  fresh,  well-formed 
blosaoms,  among  which  we  noted  remarkably  good  examples  of  the 
delicate  Madame  Laoharme  and  the  creamy  Madame  Villermoz,  one 
of  the  best  of  pot  Roses,  and  one  which  hag  been  shown  so  well  and 
often  thij  season.  Dupuy.Jamain  waa  well  atudded  with  large,  rosy. 
crimson  blossoms,  and  dwarf  plants  of  Marquise  do  Caatellane  were 
unusually  fresh  and  pleasing. 

Orchids. — A  grand  collection  of  these  came  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence.  It  conaiated  of  remarkably  well-flowered  planta  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Gervantesi  and  its  varieties  J  0.  sceptrum,  bearing  magnifi. 
cent  spikes  of  prettily.marked,  chocolate  blossoms ;  0.  vexillarium 


roseum,  bearing  the  largest  flowers  we  have  ever  seen  ;  the  scarlet- 
orange  Ada  aurantiaca ;  Lselia  majalis,  bearing  large,  gorgeous,  violet 
blossoms;  and  Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum,  furnished  with  large,  pendant 
cluatera  of  blosaom.  A  large  specimen  of  Cattleya  Skinneri  waa  very 
attractive.  The  group  was  backed  up  by  Onoidiura  Marshallianum, 
bearing  strong  branching  flower-spikea  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  long,  grace, 
fully  beset  with  bright  yellow,  chocolate-spotted  flowers.  Mr. 
Winn,  The  Uplands,  Birmingham,  sent  a  plant  of  Odontogloasum 
cirrhosum,  bearing  a  remarkably  fine  spike  of  blossom.  It  waa 
nearly  4  ft.  long,  branching,  and  was  thickly  covered  with  beautif ally- 
spotted  flowers. 

Azaleas.— These  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.  The  former  exhibitors  had 
massive  specimens  of  attractive  kinds,  which  were  much  admired  on 
account  of  their  profusion  of  blosaom,  and  their  being  of  a  less  formal 
character  than  is  usually  the  case  in  specimen  Azaleas.  We  noticed 
fine  examples  of  the  Flag  of  Truce,  still  one  of  the  beat  of  the  semi, 
double  white  kind,  the  rich  orange-scarlet,  purple-flushed  Stella,  and 
the  attractive  white  violet-striped  Madame  Miellez.  Among  newer 
kinds  shown  in  the  shape  of  small  plants,  one  named  Harry  Veitch 
was  admired  for  its  distinct  rose-coloured  blosaoms,  which  reminded 
one  .as  regards  colour  and  delicacy,  of  the  beautiful  Odontoglosaum 
vexillarium.  Other  good  kinds  were  the  semi-double  Roi  dea  Beiges, 
Oswald  de  Kerchove,  and  the  brilliant  Flambeau.  Mr.  Turner's 
group,  which  consisted  of  medium-sized,  shapely  dwarf  standard 
plants  of  the  choicest  kinds,  was  rendered  very  attractive  by  being 
interspersed  with  healthy  plants  of  Cooos  Weddelliana  and  other 
Palms,  Perns,  and  Grasses.  Among  the  most  attractive  kinds  were 
the  beautiful  white  magnifica  and  Madame  M.  Lefebvre,  associated 
with  the  conspicuous  aemi-double  Juliette,  a  kind  with  striking 
deep  rosy.purple  imbricated  blossoms.  The  large-flowered  grandis 
and  the  brilliant  orange.scarlet  Bon  pour  le  Commerce  showed  off 
to  advantage  with  the  attractive  Jean  Vervaene,  a  kind  with  rose  or 
salmon-coloured  flowers,  conspicuously  tipped  with  white. 

Cut  Flowers.— Mr.  Elwes,  Preston  House,  Cirencester,  sent  a 
very  attractive  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  consisting  of  bright, 
looking  Tulips  (species),  the  beautiful  blue  Phlox  divarica  (from 
North  America),  splendid  spikes  of  the  British  Orchis  maacula,  the 
North  American  Lady's-alippera  (Cypripedium  pubeacens  and  C. 
parviflorum),  bright  in  colour,  and  good  in  form  and  size.  In  this  group 
were  also  several  very  attractive  Sparaxia,  Cyclobothras,  and  a 
beautiful  branching  spike  of  the  New  Zealand  Arthropodium  panicn. 
latum,  bearing  white,  starry  flowers.  Fritillarias,  Leucojams,  and 
Trilliums  were  also  well  represented,  also  several  beautiful  Irids. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  sent  excellent 
stands  of  cut  Roses,  among  which  we  i-Oted  bright  and  well.formed 
blossoms  of  alba  rosea,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  bright  scarlet  Duo 
de  Rohan,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  Captain  Christy  ;  also  the  beautiful 
rich  creamy.yellow  Belle  Lyonnaise,  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Madame  Villermoz,  associating  effectively  with  the  deep 
pink  Annie  Laxton,  Maria  Rady,  and  other  valuable  kinds.  A  large 
collection  of  cut  blooms  of  Rhododendrons  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  also  Magnolias,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Viburnnm  Lantana,  and 
Wistaria  japonioa  alba,  a  kind  seldom  seen,  but  one  which  would  be 
of  great  value  for  associating  with  the  blue-flowered  kind  Mr. 
Parker,  Tooting,  sent  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  consisting  of 
Soilla  campanulata  and  its  varieties,  and  S.  nutans  and  its  varieties, 
the  latter  bearing  unusually  large  and  brightly-coloured  flowers; 
also  Iris  olbiensis.  Iris  alba  lutea.  Iris  biflora,  a  beautiful  Iberis 
named  Tenoreana,  and  a  purple  Viola  named  Delabordei.  Mr. 
J.  n.  Goodaore,  The  Gardens,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  sent  fine 
cut  spikea  of  Stephanotis  and  Bougainvillea.  Messrs.  William  Paul 
&  Son  also  had  a  large  collection  of  out  Roses,  among  which  we 
noticed  large  blooms  of  Star  of  Waltham,  bright  blooms  of  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  and  good  examples  of  Magna  Charta  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent  magnificent  blooms  of  seedling 
Mimulusea  ;  also  blooms  of  white  and  salmon  Veauviua  Pelargoniums. 
A  good  collection  of  blooma  of  Marechal  Niel  waa  shown  by  Mr. 
Mayo,  Oxford.  Cut  blooms  of  Rose  La  France,from  Mr.  Iggulden,  were 
admired  on  account  of  their  bright  colour.  Mr.  Wheble,  Bulmarshe 
Court,  Reading,  exhibited  blooms  of  Rhododendron  Russellianum,  cut 
from  a  plant  in  the  open  air  fifty  years  old,  15  ft.  high,  which  this  year 
bears  five  hundred  blossoms.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  sent  a  coUec. 
tiou  of  Daffodils,  Anemones,  Soillas,  Sparaxis,  and  other  hardy- 
flowers.  Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  cut  blooma  of  Ctieiranthus  AUeni  and  C. 
Marshalli ;  both  kinds  possess  the  same  habit  of  growth,  but  the 
flowers  of  the  former  are  much  darker  than  the  latter.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  Primula  amoena  named  laciniata  was  also  shown;  its  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  rose,  and  the  petals  deeply  cut  and  very  ornamental. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messr.'^.  Veitch  &  Son  exhibited  an 
attractive  group  of  new  plants,  consisting  of  Erythrina  marmorata, 
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a  beautiful  variegated  form  of  a  well-known  wall  plant,  and  likely  to 
be  largely  grown  on  account  of  it3  showy  green  and  creara-coloared 
foliage.  Finely-coloured  plants  of  PhjUaDthua  roseo-pictus  were 
also  shown;  also  Acalypha  Macfeoana,  Tillandsia  zabrina  major, 
bearing  a  large,  aword-like,  brilliant  scarlet  flower-spike.  Well, 
flowered  plants  of  Hsemanthus  cinnabarinua  were  shown  in  good 
condition  ;  also  a  garden  variety  of  Todea  named  plumosa,  a  small- 
growing  kind,  with  graceful,  and  somewhat  finely  cut  pinnoa.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  sent  a  very  attractive  collection  of  planta, 
consisting  of  flnely-flowered  specimens  of  Franoisoea  oalycina, 
Azaleas,  Boronias,  &o. ;  also  neat, cone. shaped  planta  of  Brioa  ventri. 
cosa  coocinea  minor,  and  Genetyllis  tulipifera.  Several  choice 
Orchids  were  also  noticeable  in  this  group,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  finely.flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  Falconeri  and  D. 
Devonianum.  Paufals  of  Primula  amoena  alba  were  very  attractive, 
as  were  also  fine  healthy  specimens  of  the  new  Draoo3ua  Bansei. 
JMessrs.  RoUisson  &  Sous,  Tooting,  showed  an  extensive  collection  of 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  other  attractive  subjects,  edged 
with  small  Ferns,  Coleuses,  &o.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  large  basket 
of  plants  of  Primula  cortuaoides  amoaaa,  which  made  an  attractive 
feature ;  also  a  well-flowered  plant  of  Iris  iberioa ;  and  Mr.  Aldous, 
South  Kensington,  sent  a  group  of  decorative  plants,  eon. 
sisting  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ericas,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  &c. 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  a  basket  of  plants  of  a  single  Petunia, 
Mount  Beauty,  a  strong. growing  kind  with  very  large  purple  flowers 
with  white  centre,  and  well  adapted  for  covering  pillars,  stones,  or 
roots ;  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
came  a  basket  of  plants  of  the  golden  Philadelphus  coronarius  foliua 
aureus.  Messrs.  Osborn  &'  Sons,  Fulham,  sent  a  group  of  healthy 
Palms,  Crotons,  Yuccas,  and  other  useful  plants  ;  also  baskets  of 
plants  of  Harrison's  Musk  (Himulus  mosohatua  Harriaoni)  and 
Gentiana  acaulis,  to  show  their  attractive  character  when  grown  in 
masses.  Large  groups  of  named  Gloxinias  were  shown  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens,  Chiswiok ;  and  from  Mr.  Wills' 
nursery,  Anerley,  came  a  large  collection  of  seedling  kinds,  well 
flowered  and  of  great  merit.  Mr.  Wills  also  contributed  an  artisti. 
cally-arranged  group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Gloxinias,  Palms,  &o.,  which 
attracted  much  attention. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables.— Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  R.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Orsett  Hall,  Romford,  sent  a  basket  of  fruit  consisting  of  black 
and  white  Grapes  and  a  Melon,  all  of  which  were  creditable  for  the 
season.  Mr.  Miles,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abbey,  sent  excellent 
fruit  of  the  Black  Circassian  and  Elton  Cherries,  and  Mr.  L.  Killick, 
Langley,  Maidstone,  sent  Apples,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Kingswood  Crab,  and  Wellington  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
Burghley,  showed  good  examples  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  Early 
Beatrice  Peaches,  Hathaway,  Excelsior,  and  Carters'  Green  Gage 
Tomato;  also  beautiful  examples  of  Myatt's  Prolific  Kidney  Potato. 

In  the  afternoon  twenty-five  new  members  wore  elected,  after 
which  Mr.  Elwes  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  Tulip,  giving 
the  history  and  distribution  of  nearly  all  the  known  species  of  that 
plant,  many  of  which  have  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards  of  300 
years.  Some  of  the  best  kinds  the  lecturer  had  before  him  in  flower, 
and  others  were  illustrated  by  coloured  plates  in  old  books.  Though 
some  species  are  found  nearly  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  the  most 
appear  to  come  from  Turkey,  Hindostan,  and  Asia  Minor.  There  are 
very  few  species  found  in  Japan,  Tnlipastellata,  which  is  the  smallest 
as  well  as  the  earliest,  being  perhaps  the  only  one.  This  kind  blooms 
in  January  or  February,  unless  cut  off  by  frost.  The  lecturer,  whilst 
fully  recognising  the  importance  of  the  garden  Tulips,  which  are 
imported  from  Holland  every  year  in  such  large  quantities,  was  of 
opinion  that  more  interest  and  enjoyment  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  many  different  wild  species  than  from  any  of  the  florists' 
kinds ;  he  also  geuerously  offered  to  give  any  one  desirous  of  culti. 
vating  the  species  any  information  that  laid  in  his  power,  as  well  as 
help  them  to  secure  bulbs.  From  experience,  Mr.  Elwes  found 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  choice  Tulips  was  to  cover  them  during  the 
winter  months  with  hand-glasses,  or  to  take  them  up  and  store 
them  away  every  year,  and  especially  was  this  necessary  in  wet 
soils  and  districts.  Many  good  kinds  had  been  almost  lost  to 
cultivation  through  neglecting  this  precautiou. 


SQUILLS  FOK  THE  WILD  GARDEN. 
These  must  always  play  an  important  part  in  the  wild  garden.  Their 
variations  in  colour  are  endless,  ranging,  as  they  do,  from  the  most 
intense  purple-blue  to  a  delicate  sky-blue,  and  with  markings  varying 
from  the  richest  blue  to  the  deepest  purple.  Of  reda  there  is 
almost  every  shade,  and  many  of  the  whites  vie  with  the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  in  elegance  and  density  of  bell.  To  Alton's  typical  form  of 
Scilla  campannlata  we  have  to  add  S.  campanulata  minor,  S.  cam. 
panulata  minor  purpurea  striata,  and  S.  campannlata  aperta  with  its 


conspiououa  spreading  flowers  of  rich  blue.  The  emperor  and 
empress  of  the  family  are,  however,  S.  c.  maxima  ccerulea  and  S.  o. 
m.  atra  ccerulea.  S.  patula,  which  may  be  said  to  be  half  way  between 
S.  campanulata  and  S.  nutans,  and  ita  large,  flowered  variety  S.  p. 
grandiflora,  next  deserve  attention.  Following  these  come  S.  nutans 
belgica  and  our  own  native  Bluebell  Squill  (S.  nutans).  The 
campanulata  section  is  represented  by  pinks  of  various  hues  and  whitea 
of  various  sizes,  and  to  the  patula  section  also  belong  whites  and  pinks, 
while  nutans  has  also  great  variations  in  shades  of  pink  and  white. 
S.  nutans  lilacina  is  a  charming  kind,  ita  white  colour  being  faintly 
tinged  with  lilac.  I  am  indebted  to  Major  Trevor  Clarke  for  thisbeauti. 
f  ul  little  variety.  Before  closing  our  list  we  must  not  omit  S.  oernua, 
the  latest  to  flower,  though  not  the  least  decorative,  a  variety  which 
is  only  represented  in  pink.  These  constitute  only  a  portion  of 
the  varieties  of  Sqnilla  which  I  cultivate.  I  have  at  least  fifty  so. 
called  varieties  in  my  collection,  all  more  or  less  distinct,  which  have 
been  gathered  together  from  many  sources  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  but  as  neither  science  nor  horticulture  would  be 
benefited  by  so  many  forma,  I  purpoae  fixing  upon  twenty  of  the  be^t 
and  using  the  rest  as  mixtures.  P.  Bake. 


Romneya  Coulteri  and  Genetyllis  Hookeri  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. — Romneya  Coulteri  has  proved  itself  to  be  quite  hardy  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  plant  of  it  which  I  bad  from  America  of  very 
small  size  about  a  year  ago  is  now  doing  well,  and  will  be  a  fine  sight 
in  the  summer.  It  has  been  in  the  open  ground  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  plant,  however,  which  has  surprised  me  most  in  point  of  endurance 
is  Genetyllis  Hookeri  Sir  W.  Hutt  planted  it  out  last  year  in  the 
open  border  in  his  garden  at  Appley  Towers,  and  it  is  in  splendid 
condition  now,  and  quite  a  mass  of  bloom.  This  may  well,  lead  to 
other  experiments  with  the  same  class  of  plants  in  the  south  of 
England. — H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Ryde. 

Sparaxis  and  Ixias. — It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  ^•-  lovy 
that  at  the  present  time  I  have  Sparaxia  in  full  flower  in  the  open 
ground.  They  were  planted  in  January,  1877,  and  were  protected 
last  winter  with  a  straw  mat  rolled  over  them  at  night  and  unrolled 
during  the  daytime.  The  bulbs  themselves  are  perfectly  hardy  ; 
what  they  require  is  a  little  protection  for  the  foliage,  which,  when 
the  bulbs  are  left  in  the  ground,  is  shot  up  early  in  winter.  Were 
they,  like  Daffodils,  to  throw  up  their  foliage  in  spring,  they  would 
remain  in  all  parts  of  this  country  uninjured.  In  a  few  days  I  shall 
have  Ixias  in  bloom  under  similar  conditions. — P.  Bakk. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Hants. — Notwithstanding  our  fears,  fruit 
propecta  are  now  most  cheering,  and  the  puzzle  is,  how  comes  it  that 
BO  little  injury  has  been  done  by  the  late  severe  weather  ?  Peaches 
are  a  better  crop  than  they  have  been  for  years  past.  Apricota  are 
marvellously  plentiful ;  every  blossom  seems  to  have  set ;  but  psrhapa 
I  ought  to  add  that  our  trees  were  well  protected.  Plums  are  magai. 
fioent;  Cherries  the  same ;  Pears  have  not  bloomed  so  thickly,  but 
all  are  set  and  swelling  freely ;  Apples  are  now  in  full  flower,  and 
look  extra  vigorous ;  Gooseberries  have  suffered  somewhat,  but 
Currants  .will  be  a  full  crop.  Altogether,  fruit  prospects  in  thia 
district  are  encouraging, — -W.  Wildsmith,  Eeckfield,  Hants. 

Fruit  Crops  in  North  Notts. — We  have  not  had  such  a  genial 
beginning  of  May  as  haa  occurred  this  season  for  many  years  back, 
for  up  to  this  date  (the  6th)  the  temperature  has  been  above  the 
average,  and  with  a  rainfall  of  71  parts  of  an  inch ;  vegetation  has 
therefore  grown  amazingly.  The  show  of  fruit-tree  blossoms,  such 
as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  is  abundant,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  sure  to  set  well,  should  no  cold  east  winds  set  in.  The  keen 
frost  on  the  morning  of  April  1  haa  somewhat  thinned  the  crops  of 
Apricots,  where  the  trees  were  not  protected,  as  well  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  some  of  the  earliest  opened  Pear  blossoms  on  the 
walls,  but  this  only  on  exposed  aspects.  On  the  glaas-covered  wall 
here  the  fruit  on  the  above  kinda  of  trees  has  set  thicker  than  usual, 
causing  much  thinning  already.  Small  hardy  bush  fruits,  anch  as 
Gooseberries,  will  be  good  crops,  although  injured  a  little  on  the  tops 
of  the  buahea  by  the  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  April.  ,  Curranta  and 
Raspberries  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  Strawberries  show  well  for  a 
good  crop.  I  never  had  early  Peas  so  forward  as  they  are  at  thia 
date  in  May ;  Ringleader  is  in  pod,  and,  owing  to  the  rows  being 
protected  from  sparrows  in  the  winter  months  with  wire  protectors, 
the  foliage  has  not  been  nipped  so  much  as  uaual.  The  earlieat 
planted  Potatoes  have  yet  had  no  check  from  frosts,  and  some  of  the 
American  early  sort  named  Alpha  will  be  ready  for  lifting  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  where  grown  at  the  bottom  of  a  south  wall. — William 
TiLLERT,  Welbeck,  Worhsop. 


The  Maiden-hair  Tree  from  Cuttings  —Mr.  G.  Berry  increaaea  Salis- 
buria  adiantifolia  freely  from  cuttings  in  the  nursery  at  Longleat.  The 
cuttings  are  put  in  in  lines  in  autumn, — V, 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature."— 5 


SNOWDROPS  AND  SNOWFLAKBS  FOR  WASTE 
PLACES. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  say  anything  about  Snowdrops,  espe- 
cially at  Midsummei- ;  but  then  there  is  the  summer  Snow- 
flake,  which,  although  not  a  Snowdrop,  is  commonly  looked 
upon  as  the  summer  representative  of  that  universal  favourite. 
Though  Snowdrops  are  gone,  however,  it  is  just  the  time  to 
prepare  for  a  spring  display  of  these  ever  welcome  flowers  by 
planting  them  by  the  bushel,  or,  in  other  words,  sowing  them 
broadcast.  Whoever  has  seen  the  Snowdrop  at  home,  in  the 
copses  and  thickets  of  many  parts  of  England,  must  have  felt 
a  pleasure  totally  different  from  that  of  seeing  it  in  gardens 
and  shrubberies.  About  a  mile  from  where  I  live  is  a  fine 
wood,  with  a  green  drive  up  the  centre  of  it,  and  a  stony- 
bedded  brook  crosses  a  portion  of  it  and  runs  through  a  park. 
In  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  this  wood  are  a  few  clumps  of 
Snowdrops,  and  although  I  have  as  many  of  these  plants  as 
most  people,  I  always  go  every  year  to  see  these  Snow- 
drops in  the  wood.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
woodland  walks  and  drives  in  the  kingdom  where  one 
simply  walks  among  trees.  How  interesting  such  places  might 
be  made  by  planting  them  with  Snowdrops  and  similar  plants. 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  woods  at  Woburn, 
and  how  jealously  they  are  guarded.     Bat  plant  such  things  in 


abundance,  and  they  need  not  be  guarded  at  all.  The  fact  is 
there  is  too  much  conservatism'as  regards  these  sorts  of  flowers! 
Some  imagine  that  flowers  of  this  or  any  other  class  never  ouo-ht 
to  be  out  of  a  garden.  They  may  as  well  imagine  that  a  bird 
never  looks  well  except  in  a  cage.  If  all  surplus  stock  of 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  even  Hyacinths  were  distributed  in 
the  woods  and  copses,  and  by  path  sides  in  gentlemen's  "rounds 
a  feature  would  be  added  to  many  of  them  which  they  do  not 
at  present  possess.  The  great  fault  to  be  found  with  most  of 
the  places  in  England  is,  that  no  matter  how  great  their 
capabilities  may  be,  gardening  only  begins  at  the  garden  gate. 
What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  the  Snowdrop  also  applies 
to  the  summer  Snowflake  (Leucojum  a3stivum).  This  has 
some  claim  to  be  considered  indigenous.  It  is  a  very  hardy, 
somewhat  stately-looking  plant  (that  is,  compared  with  the 
Snowdrop),  and  its  introduction  into  damp  spots  in  woods  and 
groves  would  be  charming.  The  seed-pods  of  this  plant  are 
very  handsome,  large,  and  pendulous.  I  may  add  that  for  all 
places,  especially  those  that  are  wild,  the  single  kind  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  double  sort.  Thomas  Williams. 
OrmshirTc. 


TREATMENT  OF  IMPORTED  LILIES. 
"  DuNBDiN,"  whose  close  reasoning  and  admirable  method  have 
carried  to  my  mind  a  conviction  of  his  accuracy,  would  confer 
on  me,  and  probably  on  others,  an  obligation  if  he  will  so  far 
descend  from  the  level  of  physiological  investigation  to  the 
region  of  practical  horticulture,  as  to  say  whether  or  not  he 
confirms  the  deduction  I  draw  from  his  last  letter  (p.  386).  He 
says,  as  to  imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  planted  in  spring, 
that  they  flower  so  late  that  the  new  bulb,  which  at  the  time 
the  old  bulb  flowers,  should  liberate  the  germ  of  the  third 
bulb,  cannot  do  so  for  want  of  heat.    I  propose,  therefore,  to 


grow  on  my  imported  bulbs,  of  which  I  planted  a  good  number 
this  spring,  as  fast  as  I  can,  this  summer  and  autumn,  in  heat,  so 
as  to  make  them  flower  as  early  as  possible.  If  at  and  after 
the  time  of  flowering,  which  will  probably  be  late  in  the 
autumn,  I  put  them  in  a  hothouse,  I  should  infer,  from  what 
"  Dunedin"  says,  that  the  new  germ  will  be  liberated,  and 
will  vegetate  and  flower  the  year  after  next,  after  which  it  will 
be  safe.  If  this  be  correct,  the  buyers  of  imported  bulbs  may 
take  comfort,  and  the  wholesale  loss  of  these  bulbs,  spoken  of 
by  several  of  your  correspondents,  will  be  arrested,  simply  by 
growing  them  for  two  or  three  years  under  glass.  It  is  clear 
that,  if  planted  previously  in  the  open  ground,  they  will  be 
lost.  I  fear,  however,  that  even  if  the  third  year's  germ  be 
thus  preserved,  by  substituting  artificial  heat  at  the  flowering 
time  late  in  autumn  tor  natural  heat  at  the  flowering  time  in 
July,  the  germ,  coming  into  birth  several  months  later,  will 
itself  flower  late,  and  its  offspring  again  will  be  late, 
and  so  on  in  perpdiium ;  so  that  not  for  many  years, 
at  any  rate,  will  they  be  got  to  bloom  early  enough  to  be 
grown  in  the  open  ground.  If  a  germ,  liberated  in  July,  will 
flower  in  July  two  years  afterwards,  a  germ  liberated  in,  say, 
October  will  not  flower  till  October  two  years  afterwards.  The 
remedy  for  this  would  be  to  promote  quick  growth,  so  as  to 
make  the  plant  flower  a  little  earlier  each  year,  until  at  last  it 
was  got  to  flower  early  enough  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
while  the  weather  was  still  hot  enough  for  the  germ  to  vegetate. 
May  I  ask  for  a  little  further  information  as  to  the  effect  of 
cutting  down  the  flower-stems  of  Lilium  candidum  ?  Mr. 
Hovey  says  (p.  387)  that  to  produce  good  bulbs  speedily  the 
flower-stem  should  be  cut  down  when  it  appears  above  the 
ground.  Does  he  mean  that  the  plant  should  be  prevented 
that  year  from  flowering  at  all  ?  If  so,  I  presume  that  he  re- 
commends it  only  in  the  case  of  young  bulbs  or  offsets,  not  of 
those  which  are  already  of  flowering  size.  Will  be  also  kindly 
say  to  what  other  sorts  of  Lily  the  same  plan  applies  ?  I  recol- 
lect that  one  of  your  recent  correspondents  said  he  always  cut 
down  L.  longlflorum.  Mr.  Hovey  speaks  of  this  as  au  old  piece 
of  knowledge;  but  to  learn,  one  must  not  be  ashamed  of  asking 
questions,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  put  down  as  au  ignoramus. 

E.  Hauvey. 


Sikkim  Bhododendrons— I  have  sent  you  three  sorts  of  Rhode, 
dendrona  cut  from  the  open  ground.  The  darkest  is,  I  believe,  Thorn, 
soni,  which  has  been  beautifully  in  bloom  for  these  five  or  six  weeks 
past,  and  it  was  used  in  quantity  for  church  decoration  at  Easter. 
The  plant  is  9  fb.  high,  and  about  as  much  through.  Owing  to  the 
rough  wet  weather  which  we  have  had,  I  am  unable  to  send  you  a 
good  specimen,  but  you  will  see  that  there  is  from  five  to  seven  flowers 
in  each  truss.  E.  cinnabarinum,  which  is  8  ft.  high,  is  now  covered 
with  flowers,  and,  from  the  specimen  sent,  you  will  see  how  profuse 
they  are.  It  is,  I  consider,  as  regards  beauty,  second  to  no  other  hardy 
shrub.  R.  Dalhousise,  also  sent,  was  planted  out  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  therefore  its  haidiness  has  not  been  proved,  like  that  of  the 
others  which  have  been  out.of-doors  for  many  years.  R.  niveum  is 
another  distinct  hardy  early. flowering  and  beautiful  variety,  but  this 
year  its  flowers  were  injured  by  frost  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
They  are  planted  on  high  sheltered  situations. —  J.  Garland,  Killerton, 
E.reter.  [The  specimens  sent  are  magnificent,  the  cream-coloured 
flowers  of  R.  Dalhousias  being  unusually  large  and  beautiful.  The 
gem  of  the  collection  is,  however,  K.  cinnabarinum,  with  its  drooping 
clusters  of  brilliant,  orange-scarlet  blossoms,  each  not  unlike,  as 
regards  form,  sf  our  largest.flowored  Fuchsias.  As  Mr.  Garland 
truly  says,  this  is  second  to  no  hardy  flowering  shrub,  and  it  is  one 
which  should  be  in  every  garden  in  which  it  will  succeed.] 

Rodgersia  podophylla. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
striking  novelties  that  has  ever  been  added  to  our  list  of  hardy,  fine, 
foliaged  perennials.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  though 
in  the  absence  of  flowers  remarkably  unlike  one.  The  chief  point 
of  interest  is  its  leaves,  which  are  developed  direct  from  the  roots. 
The  leaf-stalk  rises  quite  vertically  to  a  height,  it  is  said,  of  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  J  but  in  the  specimen  which  I  had  examined  at  Kew  it 
is  but  15  in.  in  height.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  consists  of  five  wedge, 
shaped  divisions,  each  1  ft.  in  length  and  9  in.  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part,  radiating  with  almost  mathematical  precision  from  the 
apex  of  the  leaf.stalk,  and  spreading  forizontally.  Each  division  is 
again  divided  into  three  or  six  pointed  lobes  with  toothed  margins 
and  the  whole  leaf  shines  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Its  flowers  are  borne 
on  branchirg  spikes,  which  also  spring  from  the  roots,  but  are  incon. 
spicuous  ard  of  a  whitish-green  colour,  much  resembling  those  of 
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the  Hieracium. leaved  Saxifrage  (S.  hieracifolia).  Altogether,  it  is 
unlike  any  plant  I  know  of,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  habit  being 
some  of  the  species  of  Amorphophallna.  Should  it  prove  of  easy 
propagation,  I  predict  for  it  a  brilliant  future,  as  I  feel  assured  by 
the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Kew  specimen,  which  I  observed  last  year 
was  but  a  small  one,  that,  with  special  culture,  it  would  soon  attain 
the  height  of  3  ft.  to  4  ft.,  as  asserted,  and  that  the  blade  of  the  leaf 
would  bo  also  developed  in  proportion,  say  to  3  ft.  or  even  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  What  a  grand  acquisition,  therefore,  would  this  not  be  in 
producing  a  snb-tropical  effect!  It  is  a  native  of  North  Japan,  and 
was  first  introduced  to  cultivation  a  few  years  since  at  the  St.  Peters, 
burg  Botanic  Garden.— W. 


Choice  Rhododendrons  Hardy  at  Edinburgh. — We  find 
R.  lepidotum  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  to  bloom  very  freely  even 
in  a  small  state.  Many  of  our  plants  of  it  had  two  or  three  flowers 
on  them  when  they  were  not  more  than  1  in.  high.  Along  with  the 
seeds  from  which  we  raised  R.  lepidotum  came  some  of  what  proves 
to  be  an  exceedingly  dwarf  form  of  R.  g-laucum.  It  also  flowers  freely 
with  us  when  only  3  in.  high,  and  forms  a  pretty  dwarf  tufted  bash, 
very  distinct  from  the  usual  form.  Host  of  the  Indian  Rhododen! 
drons  are  hardy  here.  'We  have  Thomson!  now  in  glorious  bloom. 
The  following  are  growing  out.of-doors  without  protection  and  havo 
flowered  with  us.viz.,  ciliatum.  Fortune!,  fulgens,  Hodgsoni,  Falconer!, 
loDgifolinm,  Blandfordiasfloram,  virgatum,  cinnabarinum,  c.  majua  (a 
very  fine  form),  barbatnm,  argenteum,  njruginosum,  campylocarpum, 
and  Wallichi.  R.  fulgens  is  one  of  the  finest ;  the  colour  more  vivid' 
than  any  sort  which  has  yet  bloomed  here. — W.  W.  JonxsroN,  The 
Lawson  Company's  Narsery,  Edinburgh. 

Rainfall  in  May  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.— We  have  jast 
experienced  the  most  continuous  fall  of  rain  that  has  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  many  years.  It  commenced  to  fall  about  5  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  the  7th,  and  continued  until  10  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the 
8th,  being  forty-one  hours,  and  amounted  to  2  63  in.,  or  more  than 
21  in.,  a  considerable  item  in  a  district  whore  the  mean  annual  rain, 
fall  barely  exceeds  25  in.  The  wind  was  from  east  and  north-east  — 
P.  Grieve,  Culford. 

Boronia  Drummondi.— This,  one  of  the  most  showy  and  beau- 
tiful  of  the  genus,  has  flowers  of  a  bright  pink  colour  set  off  to 
advantage  by  golden  anthers.  Even  in  a  small  state  this  Boronia 
under  good  culture,  never  fails  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom  on 
every  small  shoot,  and,  if  kept  in  a  light  airy  house,  its  flowers  will 
last  for  several  months  in  good  condition.  A  quantity  of  plants  of  it 
now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Rollisson's  nursery  at  Tooting  make  a  very 
attractive  display.  Wherever  hard-wooded  plants  are  grown  this 
Boronia  should  find  a  prominent  place.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety  of  it  which  is  equally  worth  culture. 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.— The  best  example  of  this  attrao. 
tive  Dendrobe  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  is  now  in  bloom 
iu  Messrs.  Veitchs'  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  bears  four  drooping  spikes  as 
uniformly  furnished  with  flowers  as  the  stem  of  a  massive  Hyacinth 
Each  spike  bears  no  fewer  than  sixty  large  flowers,  with  rich  golden 
labellum  and  pure  white  petals.  The  showy  character,  as  well  as  the 
free-flowermg  qualities  and  easy  culture  of  this  plant,  make  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Orchids. 

Speckled  Gloxinias.— Among  the  many  seedling  Gloxinias  now 
in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitchs'  nursery  none  are  more  strikino-  and 
distinct  in  character  than  what  may  be  termed  a  new  race,  with 
speckled  flowers,  resembling  in  appearance  some  of  the  newer  kinds 
of  Tydaja.  Their  colours  vary  from  pale  blue  to  bright  crimson  ;  the 
flowers  are  upright  in  habit,  and  are  in  every  way  well  worth  adding 
to  any  collection,  however  small. 

Anemone  palmata  alba. — This  beautiful  white.flowered  variety 
of  the  Cyclamen. leaved  Anemone  is  now  blooming  freely  in  the  Hale 
Farm  Nursery  at  Tottenham.  Its  flowers  are  very  showy,  the  under 
sides  of  the  petals  being  slightly  tinted  :with  yellowish-green  and 
violet,  whilst  the  inner  side,  which  is  as  white  as  snow,  is  set  off  to 
advantage  by  a  bright  golden  centre.  It  succeeds  best  on  warm 
borders  or  on  rookwork. 

Auricula  Silvia. — The  progress  made  in  all  sections  of  Auriculas 
during  the  past  few  years  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  new  and  improved  kinds  continue  still  to  be  raised.  The  beau- 
tiful Alpine  variety  shown  under  the  above  name  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
gardener  toF.  Whitbourn,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  at  a  recent  meeting  at 
South  Kensington,  at  which  it  received  a  first-class  certificate,  fully 
confirms  these  remarks,  the  substance,  form,  and  colour  of  its  flowers 
being  all  a  step  in  advance  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  large, 
maroon  flower,  with  a  smooth,  yellow  paste,  and  one  which  will  no 
doubt  become  a  favourite  with  Auricula  growers. 
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An  Ornamental  Fruit  Wall. — In  carrying  out  some  altera, 
tions  lately  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  wall  across  the  end  of  our 
ground,  and  as  fruit  is  a  desideratum,  and  the  wall  having  a  dne 
south  aspect,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  utilise  it  for  fruit  trees. 
Now  fruit  walla  in  dressed  grounds,  as  one  usually  sees  them,  are  not 
very  ornamental,  and,  in  order  to  remedy  this,  I  put  a  glass  coping 
along  the  top  3  ft.  wide,  and,  to  further  add  to  the  appearance, 
placed,  at  10  ft.  intervale,  a  light  IJ  in.  column  to  support  the  front, 
up  which  I  purpose  training  the  lightest  and  most  graceful  climbers, 
which  I  think  will  not  materially  interfere  with  the  fruit  trees.  The 
whole  is  arranged  thus  : — Border,  or  rather  terrace,  21  ft.  wide,  3  ft. 
high ;  front  edge,  5  ft.  of  turf ;  4^  ft.  walk ;  5  ft.  turf ;  and  6h  ft. 
from  edge  of  turf  to  wall.  These  two  strips  of  turf  are  made  to 
correspond,  containing,  as  they  do,  alternately  small  specimen  shrubs 
and  3  ft.  circles  of  Roses,  at  S  ft.  intervals  ;  that  part  of  the  border 
between  the  edge  of  turf  and  the  foot  of  the  columns  will  be  planted 
with  low-growing  flowering  plants  in  a  pretty  manner.  Altogether, 
it  has  an  appearance  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  fruit 
borders,  and  might  be  very  well  tolerated  in  the  most  select  dressed 
grounds. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Fruit  Crops  in  the  Midlands. — I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  good  accounts  given  of  our  fruit  crops  (see  p.  375)  by  Mr.Tillery, 
of  Welbeck.  Now  fruits  of  all  kinds  promise  to  be  abundant.  Pear 
blossom  wiis  thin,  but  every  bloom  appears  to  have  set,  and  the  growth 
of  the  young  fruit  is  most  satisfactory.  All  vegetable  crops  are 
looking  admirably.  Peas  sown  in  November  are  podding,  which  is  at 
least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  former  years.  I  never  remember 
seeing  Asparagus  grow  so  thickly  and  abundantly  ;  in  fact,  our  whole 
garden  is  like  one  vast  hotbed,  and  I  anticipate  a  year  of  plenty. — 
R.  Gilbert,  Buryliley. 

Fruit  Prospects. — Cherries  and  Plums  have  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  spring  bravely  and  well.  I  never  saw  such  a  fine  set 
on  that  best  of  all  Plums  in  any  situation — the  Jefferson.  It  ia, 
however,  on  a  north  wall.  Golden  Drops,  on  an  east  wall,  were  rather 
forward  to  escape  the  severe  frosts  which  culminated  on  April  1. 
The  Ickworth  Imperatrice,  on  the  same  wall,  was  later,  and,  with 
protection,  has  set  freely.  As  a  rule,  this  moat  useful  of  all  late 
Plums,  sets  shyly.  This  season  the  set  is  thick  indeed.  But  PInma 
are  capricious  about  the  crop  they  finally  elect  to  carry,  and  not 
seldom  shod  the  major  portion  of  their  fruit  when  about  the  size  of 
small  Cherries.  The  Victoria  Plum  is,  as  usual,  clustered  thick  with 
fruit.  Cherries  promise  well,  and  the  floods  which  we  have  had  will 
ensure  a  heavy  crop  of  Strawberries,  which  are  just  coming  into 
flower.— D.  T.  Fish. 

Frost  and  Unexpanded  Blooms.— We  have  hitherto  con. 
sidered  fruit  tree  blossoms  to  be  safe  from  frost,  ao  long  as  they 
remained  in  the  bud  or  unexpanded  state,  but  this  year  much  of  the 
bloom  was  certainly  "nipped  iu  the  bud"  by  the  frosts  which 
occurred  in  the  last  week  in  March,  and  more  especially  on  the  morn. 
ing  of  April  1.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fish  (see  p.  408)  that  the 
petals  are  much  hardier  than  the  stamens  and  pistils,  as  the  fine 
weather  that  succeeded  April  1  brought  out  the  petals  in  abundance, 
but  only,  in  many  cases,  to  raise  false  hopes  of  fruit  crops,  as  those 
of  the  early  Plums,  Pears,  and  Gooseberries  that  were  in  a  forward 
bud  state  have  expanded  and  dropped  off,  although  the  flowering 
season  was  the  most  propitious  we  have  had  for  years  during  the  rest 
of  April  and  early  in  May.  Late  fruits  have,  on  that  account, 
expanded  and  set  their  crops  rapidly  and  satisfactorily. — J.  Gkoom, 
Renham, 


The  Gooseberry  at  Longleat.— Seldom  does  the  poor  Gooseberry  get  due 
honour.  We  ourselves  prefer  them  to  Grapes,  but  maay  wonder  at  this,  and 
we  do  not  expect  disciples.  At  Longleat,  however,  the  merits  of  the  Goose 
berry  seem  known,  as  there  is  a  border  and  wall  secui'ely  covered  with  wire 
netting,  so  as  to  form  a  Gooseberry  house  nearly  300  ft,  long  and  12  ft.  wirfe, 
This  is  for  the  long  preservation  of  the  keeping  kinds  from  the  attacks  of  birds 
and  we  have  never  seen  such  good  provision  to  this  end.  With  this  plan  the 
Gooseberry  may  be  eaten  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time. 

The  A  Bee  Peach.— Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Groom  (see  p.  438)  that  this 
line  early  Peach  can  be  obtained  true  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea,  to 
whom  I  have  supplied  buds  from  my  original  tree.  If  Mr.  Groom  will  turn  to 
the  "  Florist  and  Pomologist  "  for  January  and  March,  he  will  there  find  it 
figured  and  fully  described.  Having  grown  this  Peach  for  a  number  of  years, 
I  can  strongly  recommend  it  asa  variety  suitable  either  for  open  walls  or  for 
growing  under  glass,  where  it  ripens  about  twelve  days  later  than  the  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne.  Itis  said  to  have  originated  at  BcuUy,  near  Lyons,  and  to 
belong  to  the  group  that  produces  leaves  with  round  glands  and  flowers  of 
the  largest  size. — W,  Coleman,  JEaitaor,  . 
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A  Blue  Bush,  in  May. — Solanam  orispum  appears  to  be  hardy 
in  Ireland,  and  an  old  specimen  of  it,  in  flower  now  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Glasuevin,  is  about  12  ft.  through  and  over  7  ft.  high.  It 
is  in  full  flower — one  sheet  of  lovely  light  blue  blossoms.  It  looks  as 
if  a  field  of  bluish  Potato  blooms  were  gathered  together  into  one  huge 
nosegay.  It  is  the  more  valuable  from  the  scarcity  at  this  season  of 
blue.flowered  shrubs.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  at  any  time  to 
have  seen  a  shrub  of  the  same  order  of  beauty  and  colour.  It  is  a 
plant  to  be  noted  by  all  having  gardens  in  mild  or  seashore  districts. 
One  does  not  visit  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasuevin  at  any  season 
without  experiencing  pleasant  surprises  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  garden 
which,  while  doing  excellent  work  as  a  botanic  garden,  and  being 
stored  with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  hardy  flowers  and  tree  life,  of  great 
value  to  all  horticulturists,  does  not  make  the  word  "  science  "  ridiou. 
lous  by  using  it  to  justify  narrow-minded  and  most  unscientific  exclu- 
siveness. 

New  and  Rare  Irises. — The  following  Irises  are  now  in  flower 
in  the  Kew  collection,  viz.,  Iris  balkana,  a  handsome  species  of  the 
bearded  section,  bearing  large  flowers  of  a  bright  claret-purple 
colour  ;  in  habit  and  form  of  flower  it  resembles  I.  Chamaairis  ;  it  ia 
a  native  of  Northern  Thrace.  I.  rubro-marginata  is  also  a  new 
species,  but  very  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  the  pi-eceding,  though 
distinct  in  foliage,  the  leaves  being  bordered  with  a  reddish. purple 
line,  as  its  specific  name  implies  ;  its  flowers  are  about  the  size  of 
I.  pumila,  but  of  a  dull  purple  colour,  and  very  fugitive.  It  is  a  very 
dwarf  pl.ant,  not  more  than  5  in.  in  height,  .and  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scutari.  I.  Redouteana,  although  not  new,  is  far 
from  being  common.  Mr.  Baker  puts  it  as  a  variety  of  I.  Inrida,  but 
it  is  a  taller  and  more  slender  plant,  and  its  flowers  are  very  much 
darker  in  colour.  I.  Douglasiana,  one  of  the  bearded  section,  is  also 
an  uncommon  plant,  which  has,  however,  much  to  recommend  it ;  its 
foliage  is  very  distinct,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  ribbed  surface  ;  and 
the  base,  and  also  the  flower.stalks,  are  tinted  with  a  dark  red  colour; 
its  blossoms  are  light  purple,  streaked  with  white,  and  very  handsome. 
It  is  a  native  of  California,  and  was  introduced  to  gardens  about  five 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch. — A. 

Double  Scarlet  Geum. — This  Geum,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence  for  some  years,  is  not  nearly  so  often  met  with  in  gardens  as  it 
should  be.  It  ia  perfectly  hardy,  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
root,  thrives  well  in  any  good  garden  mould,  and  from  early  in  April 
until  the  end  of  September  established  plants  of  it  yield  abundance 
oE  bright  orange. scarlet  double  blossoms,  which  in  a  cut  state  are 
quite  equal,  or  even  superior  to  those  of  the  double  scarlet  Pelar. 
gonium.  They  last  in  good  condition  for  some  time  after  being  cut ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  good  supply  of  them  can  be  had  with 
little  or  no  trouble  tor  six  months  in  the  year,  no  garden,  however 
small,  should,  one  would  think,  be  without  this  plant.  Good  established 
roots  of  it  lifted  late  in  the  autumn,  and  wintered  in  a  house  or  pif, 
would,  if  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and  given  plenty  of  air  and  water, 
and  a  little  heat  after  Christmas.no  doubt  produce  good  flowering  plants 
for  the  cool  conservatory  full  of  flower  in  February,  or  even  earlier. 
We  I'ltely  saw  large  beds  of  it  in  flower  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
where  they  form  an  attractive  feature. 

Plants  in  Flower  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin. 
-^Among  many  interesting  plants  in  flower  here,  and  noted  during  a 
hurried  visit,  are  a  very  remarkable  hybrid  Saracenia,  exactly  inter, 
mediate  between  S.  flava  and  S.  rubra,  and  having  large  red  flowers 
of  singular  beauty  ;  Burya  Gunniana,  a  handsome  evergreen  bush  in 
the  open  garden,  with  flowers  like  a  showy  Michaelmas  Daisy;  the 
Winter's  Bark  Tree  ;  Veronica  Hulkeana,  very  pretty  against  walls  in 
the  open  air ;  Crinum  ornatum,  very  large,  and  handsome,  flowering 
since  the  beginning  of  May  in  borders  in  front  of  hothousea,  and  in 
a  well-sheltered  position ;  Gypsophila  ceraatioides,  a  gem  of  the 
genus,  and  a  showy  and  neat  Alpine  plant  from  India ;  Erigeron 
multiradiatum,  also  a  handsome  dwarf  Indian  Alpine  plant. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — Amongst  the  many  fine  Orchids  now  in 
bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitchs'  nursery  we  noted  the  largest.flowered 
variety  of  Lselia  purpurata  we  have  yet  seen.  Its  petals  and  sepals 
are  of  ivory  whiteness  and  of  remarkable  substance,  and  the  lip  is 
richly  coloured.  Cattleya  Mendelli,  in  the  same  house,  is  blooming 
freely  ;  its  flowers  are  unusually  large  and  gorgeous,  having  broad, 
imbricated  petals  of  transparent  whiteness,  the  lip  being  delicately 
tipped  with  violet.  C.  Mossise  anrea  ia  likewiee  very  attractive,  its 
rich  golden-purple-tipped  lip  setting  off  to  advantage  its  massive 
violet  petals.  C.  lobata,  too,  a  variety  not  often  seen  in  flower,  ia 
here  blooming  freely,  as  ia  also  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda  teres  growing 
round  a  thick  stick,  which  it  clothes  with  healthy  green  leaves.  This 
Orchid  is  seldom  seen  flowering  freely,  but  the  one  in  question  being 


subjected  to  cool  treatment,  and  kept  dry  at  the  roots  during  winter, 
now  bears  several  spikes  of  curiously-formed,  waxy,  red  and  yellow- 
tipped  blossoms.  Masdevallias  will  soon  be  in  full  flower,  as  will  also 
large  plants  of  the  rare  Vanda  Parishi.  Oncidium  orispum  is  fur. 
nished  with  masses  of  rich  chocolate  blossoms,  one  plant  of  it  just 
coming  into  flower  bearing  six  unusually  strong  spikes.  A  large, 
flowered  and  highly-coloured  variety  of  Vanda  Fieldingi  is  bearing 
long,  drooping  spikes  of  sweetly-scented  blossoms,  and  Aerides 
Veitchi  and  Saocolabium  vittatum  are  also  at  present  equally  attrac- 
tive. 

A  "Weeping  'Willow"  for  the  Conservatory. — Grevillea 
Manglesi,  now  in  flower  in  a  cool  house  at  Glasnevin,  is  even  more 
graceful  in  habit  than  the  Weeping  Willow,  the  cord. like  shoots  fall- 
ing vertically  and  densely,  and  the  foliage  being  peculiar  and  graceful. 
It  ia  a  valuable  plant  for  those  having  a  large  winter  garden  or  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are  very  slender,  of  ivory  whiteness,  and 
produced  towards  the  apex  of  the  falling  twigs. 

Caladium  La  Perle. — One  of  the  most  distinct  forms  of  this 
useful  decorative  plant  which  has  come  under  our  notice  for  some 
time  may  now  be  found  in  several  of  the  principal  London  nurseries 
under  this  name.  Its  leaves,  which  are  produced  on  stalks  about  IJ 
ft.  or  2  ft.  long,  are  transparent,  reminding  one  of  silver  tissue  paper. 
They  are  traversed  with  light  green  veins,  and  are  partially  suffused 
with  delicate  pink  or  violet.  Whether  or  not  the  plant  will  retain 
this  character  remains  to  be  seen,  but  should  such  be  the  case  this 
variety  will  assuredly  stand  in  the  foremost  rank  amongst  Caladiums. 

Azaleas  at  Clapton. — A  fine  display  of  Indian  Azaleas  may  now 
be  seen  in  Messrs.  Lows'  nursery  at  Clapton.  The  plants,  numbering 
some  60,000,  are  of  home  growth,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
appearance,  they  are  superior  to  imported  plants.  It  is  only  during 
the  past  few  years  that  growing  Indian  Azaleas  in  quantity  in  England 
has  been  tried,  but  it  is  now  found  to  succeed  satisfactorily.  The 
two  kinds  most  largely  grown  in  this  nursery  are  the  rose  and  white 
varieties  of  Bernard  Andre. 

Seedling  Pansies. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Caudwell,  of 
Wantage,  blooms  of  seedling  Pansies,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and 
showing  what,  with  a  little  attention,  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
careful  cross-breeding  and  selection.  The  blooms  in  question  vary 
from  cream-colour  to  crimson,  and  there  are  alao  many  beautiful 
atriped  and  blue  kinds.  A  bed  or  border  planted  with  such  Pansies, 
irrespective  of  height  or  colour,  would  doubtless  prove  a  continual 
source  of  interest. 

Hardy  Plants  in  the  College  Gardens. — Among  interesting 
subjects  now  in  flower  in  the  College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin  are 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  a  very  fine  specimen  on  a  wall,  with  numerous 
flowers ;  Anemone  palmata,  very  fine  as  a  border  plant ;  Iria  suaiana, 
in  fine  flower  in  the  open  border  ;  and  Rhododendron  charoBOcistus. 
Sparmannia  africana  has  survived  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  this 
garden.  The  variegated  New  Zealand  Flax  thrives  well  in  the  borders, 
and  Selinum  decipiena  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  foliage,  even  among 
the  many  fine-foliaged  plants  in  the  Order  to  which  it  belongs. 

Seedling  Columbines. — We  noticed  in  Mr.  Ware  s  nursery  at 
Tottenham  the  other  day  some  seedling  Oolumbinea,  many  of  which 
are  distinct  and  beautiful.  Some  of  their  flowers  were  of  a  delicate 
violet,  others  were  cream-coloured,  pale  yellow,  blue,  and  white  ; 
some  being  of  large  size  and  of  fine  form.  No  particular  attention 
had  been  paid  to  cross  fertilisation,  but,  nevertheless,  some  of  them 
are  quite  equal  to  many  named  hybrids  sometimes  found  in  gardens. 

Double  Striped  Vesuvius. — Sports  from  this  Pelargonium  seem 
to  be  endless.  One  of  its  sports  striped  with  white  haa  been  named 
New  Life,  and  another  with  a  double  scarlet  flower  has  been  called 
Wonderful.  There  are  also  single  white  and  salmon  sports  from  it, 
and  now  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Knight,  of  Battle,  a  striped  form 
of  Wonderful,  or  it  might  be  called  a  double  New  Life. 

The  Flamingo  Plant. — There  ia  now  a  fine  display  of  various 
forma  of  the  scarlet-spathed  Authnrium  Scherzerianum  in  Messrs. 
Veitch'a  nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  variety  called  Wardi,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  was  given  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  12),  ia  conapiouons 
for  ita  broad,  brilliant  acarlet  spathes,  and  for  growing  in  the  form  of 
large  specimens  it  is  doubtless  the  best  variety  '•  but,  associated  with 
it,  are  forma  with  smaller  apathea,  which  are  equally  desirable  for 
general  decorative  purposes,  and  their  flowers,  moreover,  are  much 
more  eligible  for  cutting.  A  kind  named  Palmeri  is  a  very  desirable 
one,  and  makes  a  fine  feature.  Ita  spathes,  which  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  on  long  stalks,  are  much  narrower  than  those  of 
any  other  variety,  and  taper  to  a  sharp  point,  many  of  them  measuring 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in  length.  Associated  with  Palms  and  similar 
plants  in  one  of  the  glasa  corridors,  these  Anthuriums,  which  are 
represented  by  plants  of  all  sizes,  are  exceedingly  effective. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Jamesia  americana,  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  a  Saxitragaceous  shrub  closely  allied  to  Hydrangea, 
is  now  in  flower ;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  a  very  rare  and  local  plant,  and 
was  originally  found  on  Alpine  ridges  in  Colorado  territory  by  Dr. 
James,  the  discoverer  of  Bubus  deliciosus.  The  white  blossoms, 
nearly  i  in.  in  diameter,  are  borne  freely  on  terminal  cymes.  This 
species  first  produced  flowers  in  this  country  in  the  collection  o£  the 
Eev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe.  Mespilua  grandifloras  is  a  fine  little  tree 
with  glossy  green  leaves  and  large,  pure  white  flowers  ;  aa  a  single 
specimen  or  to  plant  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  it  is  equally  desirable. 
Cytisus  ramentaoeus,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  has  hairy  leaves  and 
upright  racemes  of  large  yellow  flowers ;  this  is  sometimes  seen 
under  the  name  of  Petteria  ramentacea.  CoUetia  spinosa  is  a  very 
peculiar  South  American  member  of  the  Buckthorn  family,  and  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  altogether  suppressed ;  this  much. branched, 
extremely  epinose  shrub  is  now  covered  with  its  bell-shaped,  whitish 
flowers.  Kerria  japonica,  or  rather  the  double  form  of  that  plant, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice ;  its  numerous  bright  yellow 
blossoms  show  up  well  in  the  mixed  shrubbery  border.  The  leafless 
branches  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Corcia  siliquastrum)  are  now  gay  with 
thousands  of  small  purple  flowers ;  this  tree  attains  a  considerable 
size  if  allowed  time  and  room.  Many  readers  of  The  Garden-  must 
be  familiar  with  the  fine  avenue  of  this  tree  in  the  Paris  Jardin  dee 
Plantes. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Two  distinct  and  well-marked 
forms  of  Trolliua  asiaticus,  named  respectively  Portunei  and  japoni. 
ens,  are  very  fine;  both  have  flowers  of  a  somewhat  deeper  orange 
colour  than  those  of  the  type.  j'Ethionema  jncunda  is  a  rather  rare 
and  very  handsome  Crucifer  ;  it  forms  a  compact,  cushion-like  mass 
of  pleasing,  pale  purplish  flowers.  Iberis  Tenoreana,  from  Italy,  is 
a  very  free-flowering  and  desirable  plant,  the  blooms  of  which  are  at 
first  white,  though  afterwards  they  gradually  assume  a  purple  tint. 
Eomanzowia  unalaschensia  requires  little  care  ;  it  is  a  pretty,  low- 
growing  annual  with  white  flowera  and  light  green  round  leavea. 
Tiarella  cordifolia  isacharmingSaxitragaceoua  perennial  with  upright 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowera  borne  on  scapes  about  6  in.  or  9  in.  in 
height ;  this  is  found  in  a  wild  state  from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and 
is  prettier  than  perhaps  any  of  the  cultivated  species  of  the 
allied  genera  Mitella  and  Heuchera.  Eamondia  pyrenaica,  a  peculiar 
little  Pyreneau  herb,  has  rough  leaves  and  a  short  scape  bearing 
several  purplish  flowers.  Honstonia  cojrulea  is  a  lovely  little  rock 
plant,  which  seems  to  do  well  at  Kew  ;  at  any  rate  better  specimens 
may  be  seen  there  than  the  one  to  which  a  cultural  commendation 
was  given  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  show  of  May  7.  The 
lovely  lilac-blue  flowers  of  this  beautiful  North  American  rock  plant 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Cortusa  Matthioli  and  C.  pubens 
are  blooming  side  by  side  ;  the  formsr  has  bright  red  flowers,  whilst 
the  latter  has  light  rose-coloured  ones.  Phlox  divaricata,  a  North 
American  species  with  lavender-blue  flowera,  is  a  striking  border 
plant;  it  was  amongst  the  out  flowers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elwes  last 
week.  CraspediaEicheais  a  very  peculiar  Australian  Composite  with 
Gnaphalium-like  leaves,  and  flower-stems  1  ft.  in  height,  crowned 
with  dense,  globular  heads  of  yellow  flowers.  Globalaria  tricho. 
santha  is  a  little  Eastern  species  with  heads  of  blue  flowers.  A  most 
uncommon  looking  plant  is  Mertensia  maritima,  a  native  of  the 
northern  seacoasts  of  Britain  ;  the  pretty  flowers,  which  are  pink  on 
opening,  change  to  ;blue-pnrplp.  z.ud  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
very  glaucous,  rather  fleshy  leaves ;  many  a  garden  could  be  made 
bright  with  the  British  flora  alone.  Euphorbia  pilosa  var.  trigono. 
carpa  makes  a  fine  ahow  with  ita  tall  stems  (3  ft.  or  more  in  height), 
surmounted  by  numerous  heada  of  yellow-green  bracts  and  fiowers. 
Iris  balkana,  from  Turkey,  is  a  veryjcharming  species  of  dwarf  habit, 
and  has  dull,  claret-coloured  flowers.  Polygonatum  roseum  is  peculiar 
(in  a  genus  where  perhaps  all  the  other  species  have  white  or  whitish, 
green  flowers)  on  account  of  its  pretty  little  rose-coloured  blossoms  ; 
it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  grows  about  6  in.  or  8  in.  high.  Helonias 
bullata  is  a  North  American  bog  plant,  with  a  rosette  of  oblong  leavea 
and  a  stout  scape  about  IS  in.  high  terminated  by  a  dense  raceme  of 
purplish  flowers.  The  Californiau  Calochortus  elegans,  although  not 
BO  handsome  aa  some  of  its  congeners,  ia  well  worth  growing ;  the 
very  hairy  petala  are  white  above  and  dark  purple  below.  The 
Oriental  Ornithogalum  latifolium,  with  ita  large  leaves  and  tall  stout 
scape  bearing  a  raceme  of  large,  long-stalked,  fine  white  flowers,  is 
very  showy. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — A  most  conspicuous  and  elegant  plant  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhonae  and  cool  conservatory  ia  the  New 
Zealand  Veronica  Hnlkeana  ;  the  large,  much-branched  paniclea  bear 
numberless  flowers  of  a  delicate  mauve  colour.  Gompholobium  poly, 
inorphum  superbum,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Australian 
LeguminoEoa,  has  small  leaves,  borne  on  thin  twining  stems,  and 
large,  Pea.shaped  crimson  flowers.     Boronia  elatior  is  a  lovely  species, 


with  small,  pinnated  leavea  and  drooping,  bell.shaped,  rosy-pink 
blossoms ;  this,  as  might  be  expected  from  ita  name,  grows  to  a 
greater  height  than  most  of  the  other  species  of  this  very  beautiful 
genus.  Viburnum  plicatum,  although  in  reality  a  hardy  shrub, 
flowers  well  in  pots  and  makes  an  excellent  greenhonae  plant ;  it  is  a 
native  of  North  China,  and,  like  the  Guelder  Eose  (V.  Opnlus),  has 
globular  heada  of  anowy-white,  neutral  flowera ;  it  differs,  however, 
from  V.  Opulua  in  the  oblong,  plaited,  serrated  leaves.  The  short, 
dark  green,  Acanthus.like  leaves  and  purplish  flowers  of  Grevillea 
acanthifolia  make  an  extremely  pretty  combination ;  this  species  ia 
well  worth  growing,  if  only  on  account  of  its  neat  habit  and  hand, 
some  foliage.  Philydrum  glaberrinum,  recently  introduced  from  the 
South  Pacific  by  Mr.  W.  Bull,  is  a  useful  decorative  plant;  the 
leathery,  dull  green,  sword-shaped  leaves  are  about  2  ft.  in  length 
and  1  in.  in  breadth,  and  from  the  centres  of  the  tnfts  of  leaves 
spring  the  flower-stems,  which  overtop  them  by  1  ft. ;  the  flowers 
on  the  erect  panicle,  as  well  as  the  bracts  and  panicle  branches,  are 
white,  the  anthers  orange-red.  Orchis  .foliosa  is  a  lovely  terrestrial 
Orchid  from  Madeira,  which  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  more;  the 
noble,  glossy  green  leavea  aet  off  beautifully  the  large  spike  of  purple 
flowers.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  striking  plant.  Fabiana  imbricata, 
with  its  Heath-like  leaves  and  lovely,  trumpet-shaped,  pure  white 
blossoms,  ia  a  charming  Chilian  shrub  ;  this  does  well  in  the  open  air 
if  a  auflioiently  sheltered  position  be  chosen  for  it. 

Stove  Plants. — Foremost  in  rarity,  and  perhapa  also  in  beauty, 
is  the  tropical  African  Adenium  specioaum.  This  peculiar  member 
of  the  Dogbane  family  has  gouty  stems  and  branches,  and  brilliant, 
roay-crimson,  AUamanda-like  flowera.  Billbergia  Middendorfiana, 
from  tropical  America,  though  poaaeasing  flowers  in  themselves  quite 
inconspicuous,  makes  a  fine  show ;  the  lower  half  of  the  central 
leaves  are  a  brilliant  reddish. crimson,  and  amply  compensate  for  lack 
of  beauty  in  the  flowers. 

Orchids. — The  North  Indian  Coelogyne  ochraoea  ia  a  charming 
plant ;  the  sweetly-scented  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  upright 
racemes,  are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  the  lower  half 
of  which  is  orange-yellow.  Similar  in  size  and  habit  is  0.  elegans, 
but  in  this  the  orange  is  nearly  suppressed.  Dendrobium  cariniferum 
has  hairy  stems  and  leavea  and  thick,  wax-like  flowers,  whitish, 
except  the  lip,  which  ia  marked  and  lined  with  deep  orange.  Maade- 
vallia  coriacea,  from  New  Granada,  has  greenish  flowers,  spotted  and 
lined  with  purple.  Another  New  Granadian  species,  M.  Trochilus, 
has  a  very  tall,  angled  scape ;  the  long,  tawny.yellow  tails  and  the 
dull  reddish-brown  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  flower  impart  a 
peculiar  aapect  to  this  apeoiea.  Odontoglossum  sceptrum  ia  a  very 
pleasing  and  showy  plant,  the  flowera  being  of  a  uniform  light  yellow, 
copiously  spotted  and  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  the  lip 
being  nicely  fringed. — f 


Caccinia  glauca. — I  have  no  wish  to  refute  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Thompson  in  The  Garden  (see  p.  274)  in  reference  to  this 
plant,  aa  I  suspect  the  description  to  have  been  drawn  from  a 
apecimen  in  a  depauperated  condition  ;  but  if  he  could  see  it  as  now 
growing  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  he  would,  I  think,  modify 
hia  remarks.  It  ia  apparently  in  a  rich  soil,  and  has  made  stems 
about  2  ft.  in  length,  and  rises  to  nearly  the  same  height ;  moreover, 
the  flowers  are  over  1  in.  in  diameter  and  last  a  long  time  in  good 
condition;  they  are, as  Mr.  Thompson  says,  of  a  pinkish  colour  when 
first  expanding,  but  they  afterwards  change  to  blue.  This,  together 
with  the  distinctive  character  of  the  foliage,  whichjia  very  glaucous 
and  beset  with  short  pricklea,  rendera  it  a  really  handsome  plant 
quite  equal  to  any  of  the  Borage  family  at  present  in  flower. — A. 

Continuous  Blooming  of  Bougainvilleas. — I  have  read  with 
interest  the  remarks  of  "Chef  "  (see  p.  79)  and  of  "J.  S.  W."  (see 
p.  446)  concerning  the  blooming  of  Bougainvilleas,  and  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  spectabilis  was  found  to  bloom  aa  freely  as  glabra  under  the 
same  treatment.  I  have  found  the  treatment  recommended  to  suit 
glabra  admirably,  but  not  spectabilia.  That  variety  flowers  on  the 
previous  year's  growth,  while  glabra  flowers  on  that  of  the  current 
year  ;  therefore  the  more  vigorous  the  growth,  the  more  abundant  the 
bloom.  I  have  seen  spectabilis  grown  in  various  ways  and  under 
various  kinds  of  treatment,  but  the  way  under  which  I  have  seen  it 
flower  beat  is  where  the  roots  were  restricted  in  an  intermediate  house 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  where  it  was  pruned  aa  one  does  a  Peach 
tree.  The  roots  were  never  allowed  to  get  very  dry  at  any  time.  I 
saw  lately  the  best  bloomed  plants  of  this  variety  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  They  were  growing  in  a  small  stove  with 
little  or  no  fire.heat,  and  thoy  were  one  maaa  of  bloom.  They  had 
been  grown  in  the  same  sized  pota  for  theae  last  ten  years,  with  a  little 
top. dressing  now  and  then  when  the  roots  got  washed  bare.  These 
never  got  pruned,  but  were  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  the  longest  shoots 
being  not  more  than  15  in.  in  length  when  the  growth  was  completed. 
W.  W.,  Eaglelmrst. 
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LANDPOAPB    BY    HOBBEMA. 

Any  one  who  lias  visited  Grenoble,  in  its  fair  valley,  hemmed 
in  by  snow-capped  Alps,  and  examined  its  ranseiira,  will  at 
once  recognise  in  this  print  a  friend  that  only  needs  to  be  seen 
to  be  admired.  Hobbema,  a  Dutchman,  born  about  1629,  and 
brought  up  amid  the  flat  expanse  of  Holland's  ditch-divided 
plains  at  a  time  when  Dutch  art  was  at  its  best,  learnt  from 
his  master,  Solomon  Euysdael,  to  seek  always  for  pictorial 
effect  in  carefully  arranged  masses  of  light,  and  shade,  and 
sunny  atmospheres  rather  than  in  bold  mountainous  outlines 
unknown  to  him  in  his  own  country.  "With  a  Dutchman's 
chai'aoteristio  love  of  home,  yet  with  a  true  artist's  spirit,  he 
has  known  how  to  paint  his  own  country's  quiet  landscapes 
when  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  From  the  first,  Hob- 
bema rose  to  notice  through  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  skies 
and  clouds,  which   are  best  seen  in  a  flat  country,  such  as 


Landacapaby  Hobbema. 

Holland;  and  that,  combined  with  his  fidelity  to  his  subject, 
has  given  him  a  fame  that  is  green  and  fresh  even  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries. E.  H.  W. 

Training  Clematises. — When  Clematiseg  are  grown  for  cover, 
ing  large  spaces  on  walls  or  any  unsightly  objects,  the  wood  shonld 
be  well  thinned  out  at  the  winter  pruning,  the  healthy  vigorous 
shoots  only  being  retained,  whieJti  should  be  securely  fastened  at 
regular  intervals  apart,  and  as  the  young  growth  progresses,  which 
it  will  do  rapidly  in  April  and  May,  it  should  be  trained  carefully 
over  the  space  to  be  covered  until  the  plants  commence  to  flower, 
when  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  they  please  ;  but  it  allowed 
to  do  so  at  first,  the  shoots  become  so  entwined  as  to  form  a  tangled 
mass,  from  which  it  is  impossible  again  to  separate  them  without 
breaking;  and  as  they  mostly  flower  at  the  extremities  of  the 
current  year's  growth,  great  care  shonld  be  taken  to  retain  them 
intact,  or  the  quantity  of  flower  will  be  greatly  diminished. — J.  G. 

Cheshunt  Hybrid  Tea  Rose. — "  R.  H.  P."  asked  (see  p.  454) 
for  names  of  Roses  suitable  for  a  north-east  porch.  I  do  not  see 
included  in  the  list  given  him  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  In  my  garden 
on  a  wall  where  all  the  other  Tea. scented  sorts  and  Noisettes  (includ- 
ing Gloire  de  Dijon)  show  but  too  plainly  the  severity  of  our  March 
frosts,  the  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  covered  with  vigorous  blossom  buds, 
the  foliage  is  good,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  aphis  or  leaf-roller,  a  good 
proof  that  the  vascular  system  of  the  plant  is  uninjured.  This  Rose 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  Perhaps  the 
attempts  of  growers  to  push  it  into  the  front  rank  as  an  exhibition 
Rose  have  placed  it  under  acloud,  where  its  true  merits  are  obscured. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  in  company  ^'^ith  that  universal 
favourite  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  will  be  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
walls  and  gardens  throughout  the  land. — P.,  Prome. 


Papaver  umbrosum.— This  is  a  strikingly  brilliant  plant,  which  takes  up 
and  perpetuates  the  waning  glory  of  Anemone  falgens.  Plants  of  it  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  spring  are  now  in  flower  here,  and  are  decidedly  the  most 
brilliant  blooms  in  a  garden  fall  of  blossom,— H.  M.,  Bromsgroiie. 
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LOBELIA  PUMILA  GUANDIFLOUA  AND  VIOLA 
BLUB  PERFECTION. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Lobelia  pumila,  a  few  years  ago,  its 
popularity  has  become-universal,  and,  grown  in  suitable  soils, 
it  is  a  perfect  gem  ;  but,  unfortunately,  its  beauty  is  compara- 
tively short-lived.  From  its  early  habit  of  flowering  and 
sturdy,  compact  growth,  it  is  necessarily  a  favourite  wherever 
an  early  display  is  required  ;  its  demise,  therefore,  so  early  in 
the  season  detracts  from  its  gtneral  utility,  and  doubtless  mili- 
tates against  its  popularity  with  those  who  do  not  take  proper 
steps  to  prolong  its  season  of  flowering,  or  who  do  not  endeavour 
to  find  a  suitable  substitute  for  it.  The  Viola  Blue  Perfection 
is  the  plant  of  all  others  for  this  purpose,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  low-lying,  damp  localities  for  autumn  flowering. 
In  order  to  be  successful,  there  ought,  however,  to  be  some- 
thing like  concert  in  relation  to  the  time  and  mode  of  propagat- 
ing the  two  sets  of  plants.  The  best  way  in  which  to  secure 
a  stock  of  Lobelia  pumila  is  by  cutting  a  few  of  the  old  plants 
down  early  in  autumn  before  they  have  exhausted  themselves 
with  flowering ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  to  keep  a  few  plants 
in  reserve,  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  behind  a  north  wall,  or  some 
partially  shaded  place,  where  there  would  be  less  tendency  to 
flowering  than  if  they  were  kept  in  an  open  situation.  The 
pots  or  boxes  should  be  filled  with  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  any  rough 
material,  such  as  the  riddlings  of  leaf-mould,  immediately  over 
the  crocks,  filling  up  the  remainder  with  any  light  rich  soil 
that  can  best  be  spared,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  non- 
fiowering  state  of  growth,  a  condition  to  be  recommended  in 
all  cases  for  stock  plants.  Towards  the  middle  of  September 
the  plants  will  reqriire  a  shift  to  a  more  exposed  situation,  in 
order  to  harden  them  before  winterly  weather  sets  in  ;  and 
they  should  be  housed  early  in  some  airy  position  barely 
affording  protection  from  frost.  This  Lobelia  is  very  impatient 
of  much  moisture  during  the  short,  dull  days  of  winter,  and 
it  succeeds  best  on  a  shelf,  near  the  glass,  in  a  warm  green- 
house, where  it  can  get  plenty  of  air  and  light.  In  starting 
the  plants  in  spring  the  change  to  a  warmer  climate  should  be 
brought  about  gradually,  avoiding  a  saturated  atmosphere  till 
the  plants  are  in  a  free-growing  state ;  after  that,  heat  and 
moisture  are  conditions  essential  to  their  health  and  well- 
being. 

This  Lobelia  is  propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings,  if  any 
one  likes  to  take  that  trouble.  If  there  be  a  good  stock  in  hand 
propagating  may  be  deferred  till  late  in  March,  as  plants  raised 
earlier  in  tlie  season  are  likely  to  come  into  flower  before  the 
proper  time ;  indeed,  before  other  subjects  furnish  anything 
like  a  combined  effect.  Where  the  stock  is  limited,  or  where 
large  quantities  are  required,  there  is,  of  course,  no  other 
alternative  than  to  begin  propagating  early,  in  which  case  the 
best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  keep  pulling  thefii'st  batches  to  pieces, 
and  to  continue  the  practice  in  rotation  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
pagating season.  A  short  time  ago  we  pulled  our  earliest 
batch  to  pieces  and  re-planted  the  detached  portions  in  boxes, 
removing  all  flowering  points  at  the  same  time.  This  im- 
proves the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  prolongs  their  season  of 
flowering  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  The  chief  aim  in  the  cultivation  of  this  Lobelia  should 
be  to  avoid  premature  flowering  according  to  the  time  when  a 
display  is  expected,  making  allowance  for  climate  and  locality. 
Another  good  way  of  prolonging  the  flowering  season  is  to  cut 
the  plants  over  with  a  pair  of  hedge  shears  early  in  August. 
When  that  can  be  done  they  invariably  break  away  and  flower 
profusely  a  second  time,  but  no  plan  equals  that  of  having  a 
stock  of  the  Blue  Perfection  Viola  at  hand  to  plant  out  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  after  the  Lobelias  are  past  their 
best. 

The  Violas  are  easily  propagated,  and  are  unsurpassed  as 
autumn-flowering  plants.  They  luxuriate  in  a  moist  climate  if 
the  soil  be  not  of  a  too  tenacious  character,  but  they  require 
somewhat  special  treatment  to  come  in  as  a  succession  to  the 
Lobelias.  'They  may  be  readily  propagated  out-of-doors  with 
the  assistance  of  a  glass  frame  or  hand-light  eaily  in  July. 
The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  run  through  a  fine  riddle,  and  kept  moist  by  means 
of  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot  or  syringe.    When  the  cuttings  are 
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well  rooted,  choose  a  cloudy  moist  day  for  planting  them  out 
on  a  sheltered  dry  border  for  the  winter ;  there  they  may 
remain  till  the  following  April  or  beginning  of  May,  when 
means  should  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  flowering  before  they 
are  required  in  August.  This  is  done  by  removing  them  to  a 
north  or  west  aspect,  and  plantingthein,  out  in  leaf-mould  only, 
in  order  that  they  will  lift  with  good  balls,  and  receive  no  check 
in  the  course  of  being  transferred  to  their  autumn  quarters. 
The  point  of  each  plant  should  also  be  pinched  out,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  required  to  take  the  place  of  the  Lobelias 
they  will  be  well  furnished  and  coming  into  full  flower. 

W.  Hinds. 


SUMMER  FLOWER  GARDENING. 
The  latter  part  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  is  always  a 
busy  time  in  flower  gardens.  Bedding-out,  as  it  is  termed, 
then  requires  full  attention,  and,  previous  to  beginning  to  plant, 
every  thing  should  be  in  readiness,  in  order  that  the  work  may 
be  done  quickly  when  it  is  started  and  under  favourable 
weather.  It  is  always  a  safe  plan  to  have  the  soil  for  bedding 
plants  moderately  rich  and  firm  in  the  beds.  For  this  purpose 
we  never  use  cow  manure,  but  the  Grass  which  we  are  now 
cutting  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  all  thrown  into  a  heap, 
and  in  autumn  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  leaves,  and 
in  February  or  March  it  is  dug  into  the  flower  beds.  This  is 
found  to  bean  excellent  manure  for  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants. 
When  it  is  dug  in  the  beds  should  be  left  in  a  rough  state, 
unless  they  have  been  filled  with  spring  flowers,  when  the 
manure  must  be  dug  in  immediately  before  the  beds  are  filled 
with  their  summer  occupants.  In  that  case  the  surface  may 
be  made  fine  and  ready  for  planting  at  once.  Most  people  will, 
of  course,  please  themselves  as  regards  the  way  in  which  they 
make  their  beds,  but  in  my  opinion  raised  hillocks  of  soil  are 
much  more  unsightly  than  flat  surfaces.  All  the  hardiest 
plants  should  be  planted  out  first.  Calceolarias  may  safely  be 
put  out  the  first  week  in  May,  and  so  may  Pyrethrums,  Carna- 
tions, and  all  kinds  of  plants  not  required  to  be  grown  in  a 
strong  heat  in  spring.  Before  any  of  the  plants  are  put  in  the 
beds,  however,  each  bed  in  the  design  should  be  roughly  traced 
out  on  paper,  and  the  position  which  each  plant  is  to  occupy 
should  be  marked  on  it.  This  obviates  confusion  at  planting 
time,  and  in  the  case  of  some  plants  being  put  out  before  the 
others,  such  as  a  row  of  Pyrethrum  round  one  bed  and  a  centre 
of  Calceolarias  in  another,  they  can  always  be  planted  in  their 
proper  places,  and  the  right  distances  left  to  fill  in  with  other 
plants.  A  plan  thus  prepared  to  work  by  is  a  great  help 
at  bedding-out  time,  but  it  is  of  still  gi-eater  assistance 
in  autumn,  when  the  numbers  of  each  plant  required  can  be 
recorded.  Where  there  are  only  a  few  beds  to  fill  and  plenty 
to  put  in  them,  people  can  indulge  in  putting  the  plants  in 
close  enough  for  immediate  effect,  but  in  large  gardens  this 
can  seldom  be  done.  When  plants  are  put  in  widely  apart  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  always  be  rich,  because 
when  they  begin  to  grow  they  soon  fill  the  beds  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  are  put  in  closely  together,  the  soil  should  be 
rather  poor,  or  the  plants  soon  become  a  disorderly  mass. 
Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  and  plants  of  that  kind 
may  be  planted  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  apart  in  ordinary  soils.  For 
present  effect,  some  plant  as  close  again  as  this,  but  the  result 
in  the  end  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  in  the  case  of  wide 
planting.  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  and  all  dwarf  carpet 
bedding  plants  should  be  put  in  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  apart.  A 
moderately  rich  soil  suits  these  plants  much  better  than  an 
excessively  rich  one  ;  both  growth  and  colour  are  more  refined 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  All  kinds  of  succulents  of 
the  half  tender  type  should  nearly  touch  each  other  when  first 
planted  together  in  beds.  The  hardy  or  Alpine  sorts  may  be 
allowed  space  according  to  their  habit  of  growth,  but  none  of 
them  should  be  planted  too  wide,  as  few  of  them,  except 
creepers,  will  extend  very  far  in  one  summer;  and  to  see 
more  space  bare  than  is  covered  with  plants  is  not  desirable. 

The  most  important  matter  connected  with  bedding  out, 
however,  has  yet  to  be  named,  and  that  is,  hardening  off  the 
plants.  I  know  from  experience  that  this  is  often  more  difiicult 
than  raising  or  planting  them  out.  In  many  places  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  accommodation  for  bedding  plants  in  early  Vineries, 


Peach  houses,  &c.,  in  February  and  March,  but  it  is  bringing 
them  from  these  warm  houses  to  the  open  beds  in  May  without 
injury  that  requires  study.  Light  deal  frames  with  glass 
sashes  are  the  proper  places  in  which  to  harden  them  off,  but 
few  indeed  have  enough  of  these  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Many  temporary  erections  can  be  put  together,  such  as  screens, 
but  when  these  cannot  be  depended  on  to  ward  off  5°  or  6°  of 
frost  and  cold  winds,  the  plants  should  not  be  placed  in  them 
until,  say,  the  1st  of  May.  Previous  to  this  they  must  be  kept 
in  the  coolest  house  available.  Our  plan  is  to  grow 
every  plant  as  rapidly  as  possible  up  to  the  first  week 
in  April,  'and  then  to  begin  to  harden  off  as  gradu- 
ally and  as  quickly  as  'circumstances  will  permit.  It  is, 
however,  wrong  to  do  this  too  quickly,  especially  if  the 
plants  have  been  grown  in  a  strong  heat  previously.  Some 
plants  may  not  seem  to  suffer  much  from  a  sharp  change  such 
as  this,  but  it  does  check  them,  and  they  often  show  it  even 
after  midsummer.  In  our  own  case  we  always  harden  off  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough.  Our  earliest  spring- 
rooted  Coleuses,  Ii-esines,  Verbenas,  &c.,  have  been  out  in  the 
open  air  since  May  1,  and  they  look  now  in  the  best  of  health. 
After  working  the  lights  off  and  on  them  in  frames  for  three 
weeks,  they  were  turned  out  between  the  Raspberry  rows, 
which  are  6  ft.  apart  and  about  the  same  in  height.  They  are 
completely  sheltered  from  the  wind  here,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  best  part  of  the 
day — conditions  exactly  what  they  require,  as  sunshine  is  the 
best  of  all  hardening  agents.  Plants  set  under  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  trees  and  walls  never  get  properly  hardened  off,  and 
when  they  are  kept  there,  until  they  are  taken  straight  to  the 
beds  and  planted  they  suffer  about  as  severely  as  planting 
them  direct  from  under  glass.  Showery  weather  is  a  fortu- 
nate occurrence  during  bedding-out  time  ;  the  labour  which  it 
saves  is  very  great,  and  the  advantage  which  it  confers  in 
starting  the  plants  freely  into  growth  at  first  is  no  small 
advantage  at  the  beginning  of  a  hot  summer.  When 
the  ground  is  so  wet  as  to  stick  to  the  feet  boards 
should  be  used  in  planting.  As  each  bed  is  planted 
the  Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  carefully  between  the  plants, 
leaving  the  surface  neat,  level,  and  free  from  large  stones. 
This  should  be  done  whether  the  soil  be  wet  or  dry. 
When  the  plants  have  to  be  turned  out  during  dry  weather, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  watered  two  or  three  days  after 
planting ;  one  good  watering  at  that  time  will  do  more  good 
than  damping  the  surface  every  day  for  two  months.  Tender 
plants  of  a  sub-tropical  character  should  be  planted  last,  and 
careful  and  gradual  hardening  off  is  especially  necessary  in 
their  case,  as  a  check  to  them  at  first  often  makes  them  un- 
sightly during  the  whole  season.  Surplus  plants  of  all  kinds 
should  never  be  thrown  away  when  a  spare  corner  can  be 
found  in  which  to  plant  them,  for  they  produce  cuttings  in 
autumn  and  save  the  bedding  plants,  which  is  no  small  con- 
sideration, as  many  flower  gardens  are  much  disfigured  by  half 
of  the  plants  being  cut  away  for  cuttings  just  when  they  are 
at  their  best.  Cambeian. 


NOTE  ON  A  NEW  RHUBARB. 

From  a  note  by  Professor  Baillon  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Linnean  Society  o£  Paris,  we  learn  that  M.  Colin,  phartaacentical 
chemist  at  Verdun,  the  anther  o£  a  creditable  "  These  "  on  Rhubarbs, 
received  some  time  since  (as  stated  by  Professor  Baillon  in  the  "  Diet. 
Encyclop."  (3,  iv.,  428),  from  Mgr.  Chauvean,  the  plant  which  the 
latter  considered  to  be  the  source  of  trne  Chinese  Rhubarb.  This 
plant  has  now  flowered,  and  from  an  examination  of  a  specimen 
forwarded  by  M.  Colin,  Baillon  is  of  opinion  that  the  species  is  R. 
hybridum,  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  considered  a  variety  cha. 
raoterized  by  more  elongated  leaves  that  are  also  more  aoute  at  the 
apex  and  more  irregularly  cut  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  white,  often  male,  and  constructed  nearly  as  those  of  R.  hybri- 
dum. A  piece  of  the  root  presents  the  characters  of  a  very  good 
Rhubarb,  analogous  to  that  of  R.  oSioinale.  The  author  proposes  to 
call  the  plant  R.  hybridum  Colinianum.  This  further  tends  to  cor. 
roborate  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  the  author  that  the  origin 
of  the  good  kinds  of  Chinese  Rhubarb  is  multiple.  Thus  we  havo  R. 
hybridum  Colinianum  and  R.  oSioinale,  from  the  latter  of  which  he 
has  seen  Rhubarb  of  very  good  quality  in  Parisian  commerce,  whilst 
Prejevalsky  states  that  R.  palmatum  undoubtedly  affords  the  excel- 
lent Rhubarb  of  Thibet.    The  author  insists  on  the  influence  exercised 
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on  the  quality  of  the  drug  by  the  method  of  collection,  the  season 
when  this  is  made,  probably  also  the  process  of  drying,  &o.  He  adds 
that  it  ia  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  part  of  the 
plant  which  conatitates  the  drug,  as  this  determines  its  histological 
characters.  A  Ehubarb  furnished  by  the  stem  or  a  part  very  close 
to  the  stem  will  differ  from  one  obtained  from  the  root.  In  R.  oiHoi. 
nale,  for  instance,  where  the  aerial  stem  and  its  subterranean  portion 
takes  on  a  great  development  relatively  to  the  root,  he  has  found  that 
the  latter  part  may  also  acquire  a  considerable  development,  and  that 
portions  taken  from  it,  and  which  would  be  naturally  employed  in 
commerce,  present  very  considerable  differences  from  those  shown  in 
the  stem,  and,  indeed,  have  scarcely  any  of  the  characters  there 
found  and  considered  essential  in  a  Rhubarb  of  the  best  quality, — 
"  Pharmaceutical  Journal." 


NEW  DWARF  CANDYTUFTS. 
These  are  in  reality  very  dwarf  tnfted-growing  and  highly  floriferous 
forms  of  Iberis  umbellata.  The  following  are  the  descriptions  of 
them  printed  in  the  Report  on  Annuals  grown  at  Chiawick  in  1877, 
and  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society" 
(v.  42)  ;— 

"  I.  umbellata  nana  rosea. — Height,  9  in.  j  umbels  very  large 
and  flat;  petals  broad,  white,  tinged  with  rosy-pink.  A  novel  and 
very  effective  variety." 

"  I.  umbellata  nana  alba. — Height,  9  in.;  umbels  large;  the 
petals  broad,  pure  white.  A  very  showy,  distinct,  and  splendid 
variety." 

These  were  the  only  two  certificated  out  of  fifteen  kinds  of  Candy, 
tuft  grown  for  trial,  their  superiority  being  so  distinctly  apparent. 


Dwar£  Hybrid  Candytuft. 

Being  hardy,  free-blooming  annuals,  as  suitable  for  the  smallest  as  for 
the  largest  gardens,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  become  highly 
popular,  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  plants  branch  from  the  very 
base,  forming  a  corymbose  tuft  of  branches  only  a  few  inches  high, 
each  branch  being  tipped  by  one  of  the  showy  broad.petalled  umbel, 
late  flower-heads.  The  white  is  valuable  for  its  density  of  growth 
and  purity  of  colour ;  the  roae-tinted  one  for  its  novel  and  beautiful 
colour  in  addition  to  its  dwarf  tufted  growth.  Our  descriptive  notes 
run  thus  : — 


I.  umbellata  nana  rosea. — Height  9  in.  to  10  in., 
branched,  forming  a  flat  head  of  numerous  corymbs  of  flowers'- 
branches  stout,  erect,  crowded,  each  bearing  a  succession  of  flower, 
heads ;  leaves  alternate,  linear,  lanceolate,  with  a  depreaaed  central 
rib  ;  flowers  in  dense,  flat,  corymbose  heads,  the  individual  blossoms 
large,  uneqnal-petaled  as  in  the  type,  of  a  beautiful  soft  rosy -pink. 
Quite  a  new  colour  amongst  the  annual  Candytufts,  and  very  chaste 
and  pleasing. 

I.  umbellata  nana  alba. — Habit,  stature,  and  general  character 
as  in  the  former ;  flowers  and  flower-heads  large,  pure  white,  very 
showy.     A  really  useful  acquisition. — "  Florist." 


Iberis  gibraltarica,— Allow  me  to  direct  attention  to  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate beauty  o£  this  Iberis.  Cuttings  of  it  taken  last  summer  are  now  each 
crowned  with  a  beautiful  head  of  bloom,  in  colour  soft  rosy-lilac,  fading  off  to 
white  at  the  edge.  Unfortunately,  the  frosts  in  March  killed  my  original  plant, 
which  covered  a  considerable  area  of  rockery.  Perhaps  this  Iberis  is  not 
perfectly  hardy. — H,  M.,  Sromsgrove, .. 
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ACHIMBNBS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Amongst  the  many  forma  of  Gesneraceous  plants  there  are 
none  more  generally  useful  for  decorative  purposes  than  the 
Achimenes,  as  with  ordinary  management,  and  the  aid  of  a 
little  artificial  heat  at  starting,  they  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  any  warm  greenhouse  with  the  greatest  success. 
Toamateurs,  therefore,  who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  room, 
and  who  wish  to  make  the  best  display  of  which  their  means 
at  command  will  admit,  Achimenes  are  just  the  plants,  as  not 
only  are  they  very  showy,  but,  as  they  die  down  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  they  may  be  stowed  away  during  the  winter,  and 
thus  afford  room  for  other  plants  to  occupy  their  places.  This 
is  a  great  consideration,  for  in  a  general  way  plants  when 
they  have  done  blooming,  get  so  maltreated  that  they  are 
of  little  use  afterwards,  but  with  such  as  go  to  rest  naturally 
and  require  no  further  attention  till  the  time  of  starting  them 
again  arrives  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  as  they  may  be  left 
to  themselves.  The  only  care  requisite  with  Achimenes  is  to 
see  that  they  are  properly  ripened  during  the  autumn  after 
their  tubers  are  fully  formed,  and  the  way  to  get  them  in  this 
desirable  condition  is,  when  their  flowers  fade,  to  stand  them 
in  any  cold  pit  or  frame  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and 
syringed  or  watered  overhead  occasionally,  so  as  to  maintain 
their  foliage  fresh  and  healthy  as  long  as  possible.  The  mis- 
take many  make  with  these  plants  is  in  drying  them  off  too 
rapidly,  and  when  this  occurs  the  tubers  shrink  away  or  rot ; 
if  they  do  not  do  this,  they  never  possess  that  amount  of 
strength  or  produce  such  fine  plants  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  best  place  to  store  them  is  in  a  warm  house  or  shed, 
where  they  can  be  stood  free  from  drip  or  moisture,  as  the  soil 
must  be  perfectly  dry  to  insure  their  safety ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  left  in  that  in  which 
they  grew,  as  in  noother  way  do  they  winter  so  well.  I  have  tried 
them  repeatedly  in  sand,  but  never  found  it  satisfactory,  and 
now  always  leave  them  intact  in  the  pots,  where  I  find  them 
in  first-rate  order  when  spring  comes  round. 

Those  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  stock  of 
these  most  useful  plants  will  find  the  present  a  good  time  to 
procure  them,  as  they  may  now  be  packed  in  a  small  compass 
and  easily  sent  by  post  or  rail.  The  following  dozen  are 
among  the  best  and  most  distinct  and  are  sure  to  please :  — 
Adelaide,  Delaharte,  Aurora,  Eclipse,  Excelsior,  Gibsoni, 
longiflora,  longiflora  alba,  Harry  Williams,  Mauve  Queen, 
Meteor,  rosea  magniflca,  Stella,  and  Williamsi.  To  make  a 
good  mass  in  a  6-in.  or  8-in.  pot  requires  from  seven  to  twelve 
tubers,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  variety  grown,  and 
whether  it  be  naturally  of  a  branching  habit  or  otherwise ;  but 
as  most  of  them  admit  of  being  trained  well  out,  the  latter 
number  will  not  be  too  many.  The  best  way  to  grow  them  is 
to  start  them  in  pots  about  three  parts  filled,  and  as  they  get  a 
few  inches  high,  gradually  add  more  soil,  in  which  they  soon 
form  surface  roots,  and  start  away  with  great  freedom.  Being 
exceedingly  fond  of  water,  after  they  get  well  established,  free 
drainage  should  be  provided  by  using  plenty  of  crocks,  and 
over  these  some  half-decomposed  leaves  or  coarse  peat,  that 
the  interstices  may  be  kept  open  and  clear,  for  although  they 
are  moisture-loving  subjects,  anything  approaching  a  wet, 
sour  condition  is  inimical  to  their  welfare.  For  growing  them 
in,  nothing  suits  them  better  than  about  three  parts  leaf -mould 
or  refuse  peat  to  one  of  loam,  a  mixture  in  which,  with  a  little 
sand  added,  they  will  revel  and  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  by 
forming  a  great  number  of  tubers.  A  common  hotbed  or  any 
forcing  house  where  a  genial,  moist  atmosphere  is  kept  up 
answers  well  to  start  them,  but  wherever  placed  they  must  be 
shaded,  and  if  stood  where  they  can  get  this  naturally  without 
the  light  being  obstructed,  they  will  come  much  shorter 
jointed  and  be  all  the  stronger  for  the  fuller  exposure.  In 
summer,  when^the  light  is  more  intense  and  the  sun  bears 
greater  power,  an  ordinary  frame  or  pit,  where  they  can  have 
a  thin  mat  thrown  over  them,  will  be  found  to  answer  admir- 
ably, as  then  they  may  be  closed  early  and  the  floor  kept  damp 
by  heavy  syringing,  which  is  just  what  they  like  and  require 
to  keep  them  in  good  health  and  full  vigour. 

Besides  being  so  serviceable  for  pot  culture,  Achimenes  are 
even  more  ornamental  grown  in  light  wire  baskets  and  sus- 
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pended  from  the  roof,  in  which  way  they  show  off  their  beauty 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  When  required  for  this  kind  of 
work  they  should  be  started  first,  and  the  baskets  prepared  to 
receive  them,  by  being  coated  with  Moss  inside,  and  then  filled 
with  rough  peaty  soil,  in  which  the  plants  may  be  distributed 
and  either  pegged  or  tied,  so  as  to  regulate  them  and  give  them 
the  requisite  support.  In  pots,  sticks  are  necessary  for  this; 
the  neatest  and  best  for  which  purpose  are  the  small  twigs 
from  the  Privet.  These,  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  stems 
of  the  Achimenes,  are  not  observed,  which  is  a  great  thing  in 
their  favour,  as  nothing  detracts  so  much  from  the  beauty  of 
any  plant  as  to  see  it  studded  all  over  with  skewers,  like  a 
porcupine's  back.  In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  add  to  the 
stock  of  any  kind  that  might  be  scarce  and  dear,  it  may  readily 
be  done  by  means  of  cuttings  about  3  in.  long  made  from  the 
tips  of  the  shoots.  These  should  be  put  in  in  close,  moist 
heat,  where  they  will  root  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  make 
strong-flowering  plants  in  a  month  or  two.  Those  from  which 
they  are  taken  will  soon  break  again,  and  be  little  the  worse 
for  the  loss.  S.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOE  GAEDEN. 

Selaginella  denticulata  for   Bordering  Shelves. — I  waa 

greatly  struck  by  the  appearance  of  this  Club  Mess,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  a  conservatory  where  it  waa  planted  on  the  extreme  edges  of  the 
benches  or  shelves.  In  my  estimation  a  more  graceful  and  pretty  plant 
coald  not  be  found  for  the  purpose.  It  waa  about  3  in.  wide,  and 
hung  quite  6  in.  below  the  bench  on  which  it  waa  planted,  while  at 
every  3  ft.  apart  were  placed  plants  of  Panicum  variegatam  and 
Tradescantia  zebrina  alternately.  All  three  are  common  old  plants, 
but  are  far  too  useful,  I  think,  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.  Anyone 
having  a  few  Selaginellas  will  be  amply  repaid  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
if  they  will  atick  a  few  pieces  of  it  around  the  edges  of  their  house 
shelves.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  plant,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  it  gets 
shabby,  it  only  wants  cutting  close  in,  when  it  will  break  out  again 
thicker  and  greener  than  ever.  I  put  in  a  thin  layer  around  the 
centre  bed  of  a  Fernery  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  it  is  forming  already  quite  an  attractive  border. — J.  Peeks, 
Worcester, 

Shading^  for  Houses. — Properly-constructed  and  serviceable 
blinds  are  expensive,  and  exterior  contrivances  of  this  kind  are  of 
little  value  unless  they  can  be  secnreil  from  damage  from  wind,  &c. 
The  old  practice  of  whitewashing  a  roof  is  useful,  but  it  has  a  glaring 
and  ghastly  appearance  under  bright  sunlight ;  and  it  is  in  violent 
contrast  with  the  foliage  about  it.  For  something  like  150  superficial 
feet  of  glass  a  good  mixture  can  be  made  of  a-  lb.  of  Brunswick 
Green  and  3  lb.  of  size  ;  the  latter  should  be  boiled,  in  order  to  melt 
it,  then  the  two  should  be  mixed  together,  and  diluted  when  wanted. 
If  this  be  laid  on  carefully  in  spring,  it  will  last  all  through  the 
summer.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for  a  cool-houae,  or  for  a 
Fernery. — D. 

Renovating'  an  Old  Mareclial  Niel  Rose. — About  six  or 
seven  years  ago  I  planted  a  Marechal  Niel  Rose  at  the  back  of  a  new 
Vinery ;  it  was  a  young  plant,  budded  the  previous  year  on  a  Brier 
stem  about  2  ft.  high.  It  grew  famously,  and  for  several  years 
produced  an  abundance  of  its  fine  golden  blossoms  in  March  and 
April.  About  eighteen  months  ago  I  noticed  all  round  the  point 
where  the  bud  had  been  inserted  the  bark  cracked  and  contorted, 
and  evidently  in  a  most  unsound  condition  ;  the  health  of  the  plant, 
too,  was  falling  off,  aa  evinced  by  the  weakly  growth  and  smaller 
flowers.  Well,  I  had  a  wooden  case  made  13  in.  square  to  enclose 
the  stem  on  three  sides,  and  seoured  to  the  wall  by  a  holdfast  on  each 
aide.  The  box  or  case  waa  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ground 
to  a  point  6  in.  above  the  junction  of  the  bud  and  stock,  enoloaing 
that  part  completely.  When  finished  the  box  was  filled  with  rich, 
turfy  soil,  and  kept  moist ;  this  was  done  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  find 
the  box  is  now  nearly  full  of  healthy  roots,  that  have  pushed  out 
from  the  part  which  appeared  so  unsound  at  the  point  of  union.  The 
plant  also  is  pushing  strong  young  shoots,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  easily  applied  ;  and 
this  Rose,  on  both  the  Brier  and  Manetti,  after  two  or  three  years  is 
very  apt  to  become  unhealthy  and  ultimately  die,  from  a  cause  to 
which  may  be  attributed  an  imperfect  union  or  some  incompati. 
bility  of  the  atook  to  supply  so  strong-growing  a  Rose.  I  have 
previously  seen  with  dwarfs  on  both  Brier  and  Manetti,  by  top. 
dreaaing  annually,  I  could  draw  out  a  new  atock  of  roots  from  a 
higher  point  up  the  stem,  and  the  plants  seem  to  benefit  from  this 
annual  renewal,  as  it  were. — B.  Hobday, 


TANGLED  THICKETS. 
The  Eesthetic  mind  is  influenced  by  very  various  types  of  beauty. 
Now  we  are  pleased  with  grace,  elegance,  finish  in  form,  refine- 
ment in  colour ;  now  by  sombre  hues  and  rugged  boldness  of 
outline.  Whilst  we  admire  the  "  meadows  trim  with  Daisies 
pied,"  the  stately  Oak  or  specimen  Conifer,  and  the  wondrous 
sheets  of  blue  and  green  in  our  coppices,  now  filled  with  Dog's 
Mercury  and  wild  Hyacinths,  we  may  yet  retain  a  thorough, 
admiration  for  the  less  striking  colours  and  less  regular  fea- 
tures of  the  tangled  thicket.  Some  of  the  most  graceful  and 
altogether  most  charming  combinations  of  native  plants  ever 
seen  are  those  in  these  same  tangled  thickets.  The  Honey- 
suckle clambering  over  the  wild  Eose,  waterside  Willows  half 
smothered  in  white  Convolvulus  and  purple  Bittersweet,  or 
such  a  mass  of  Brambles  and  Bracken,  as  that  in  our  engraving 
from  the  woods  of  Meudon.  The  lovely  forest  queen,  the 
silver-rinded  Birch,  under  whose  shade  the  thicket  grows,  is 
perhaps  the  best  tree  for  such  a  purpose,  owing  to  its  irregular 
outline  and  the  scant  shade  of  its  green  waterfall  of  leaves, 
which  allows  most  herbaceous  plants  to  grow  beneath  it. 
Foxgloves,  double  Gorse,  or  Broom  look  well  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, while  Heather  and  Harebells  enjoy  a  sandy  soil  aa  much 
as  the  Birch  itself.  The  beauty  of  the  double  pink  Bramble, 
and  of  several  foreign  species,  is  not  half  recognised  at  pre- 
sent, nor  is  the  autumnal  value  of  the  berries,  ranging 
from  green  through  reds  to  black,  or,  in  the  Dewberry, 
"  Shining,  dim  powdered  with  a  downy  blue."  Three  plants 
could  hardly  be  found  with  a  finer  contrast  in  outline  and 
colour  of  foliage  than  the  Birch,  the  Bramble,  and  the  Brake. 
If  the  bright  green  of  the  graceful  Pern  is  not  sufficient  relief 
to  the  sombre  leaf  of  the  Bramble,  there  is  the  added  light  of 
the  silver  stems,  and  nothing  can  excel  the  tints  of  Bracken  in 
autumn.  The  beauty  of  the  combination  is  seen  in  all  its 
natural  glow  in  Miss  Alice  Havers'  "  September,"  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition.  When  every  large  establishment  has  its 
wild  garden,  we  shall  hope  to  enjoy  near  home  the  charms  of 
many  a  tangled  thicket.  G.  S.  Boulgek. 


Out-door  Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums. — lam  probably 
not  the  first  to  try  cuttings  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  open  air 
without  protection  from  the  winter's  cold.  Nevertheless,  there  may 
be  among  your  readers  some  who  will  be  interested  in  the  experiment, 
and  would  like  to  know  the  result.  Those  sorts  only  were  tried  which 
happened  to  offer  the  greatest  number  of  cuttings.  They  are  Astrea, 
Eve,  Guernsey,  Nugget,  Lord  Derby,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Princess  of  Teok, 
Queen  of  England,  and  Golden  Queen  of  England.  No  hand-glass  or 
covering  of  any  kind  has  been  used  to  protect  them,  and  their  locality 
is  that  of  a  well. sheltered  border,  which,  owing  to  the  preaence  of 
some  buildings  on  ita  eastern  side,  the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  till 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  and  whioh  is  always  in  shadow  after 
mid-day.  Nearly  all  are  growing  vigorously,  and  one  or  two  look  as 
if  they  intended  to  outstrip  all  that  I  have  raised  in  the  usual  way. 
Most  of  them  were  put  in  during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb. 
ruary.  I  find  late  spring  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  to  atrike  readily 
in  this  border. — B.  S.,  Uppingham. 

Buffalo  Horn  Manure. — This  is  simply  the  very  fine  shavinga 
and  scrapings  from  the  manufacture  of  horns.  It  is  of  extremely 
light  componency,  one  bushel  weighing  about  30  lb.,  and  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  chopped  Lichen.  It  was  in  due  course  tried 
and  tested  in  various  ways,  in  comparison  with  ordinary  stable 
manure,  guano,  some  patent  chemical  manures,  &c.  1.  By  admixture 
with  the  soil  for  the  potting  of  plants,  and  for  planting ;  also  as  a 
top-dressing.  2.  As  a  top-dressing  by  itself.  The  subjects  operated 
upon  were  Vines  planted  out — Vines  in  pots  ;  Peaches  and  other  fruit 
trees  in  pots ;  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &o. ;  each  of  these  subjects 
being  treated  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  the  other  manures. 
The  soil  used  in  each  case  was  the  same — a  pure,  sandy  loam,  totally 
devoid  of  organic  mattera,  and  so  wretchedly  poor  that  those  plants 
treated  without  any  of  the  manures  scarcely  grew  at  all.  The  results 
aa  to  growth  in  each  example  treated  with  this  manure  were  emi. 
nently  satisfactory,  the  plants  soon  assuming  a  very  deep  green  hue 
of  foliage,  and  growing  moat  luxuriantly ;  more  marked  than  in  either 
of  the  othera.  Where  used  as  top-dressing,  also,  the  roota  very  aoon 
permeated  through,  and  grew  moat  luxuriantly.  In  my  opinion — 
after  two  seasons'  trial  of  this  manure —  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  efficient,  easy  of  application,  sure  and  certain  in  ita  results. 
— A.  F.  Barron,  in  "  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. " 
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fOontinued  from  p.  441 J 

Classification  of  Ditiiied  Simple  Leaves. — -The  remarks 
on  the  venation  of  leaves  will  help  us  here,  as  the  lobing  of  the 
leaves  follows  the  same  type  as  the  venation,  and  there  are 
palmately  and  pinnately-lobed  leaves.  "When  the  lobes  radiate 
from  the  apex  of  the  petiole,  as  in  fig.  147,  the  leaf  is  pal- 
mately lobed ;  and  when  they  diverge  from  the  midrib  the  leaf 
is  pinnately  divided  (fig.  148).  Each  of  these  two  types  of 
lobing  present  different  degrees,  but  wo  need  only  recognise 


Pig.  Ii7.— Palmately  lobed,  simple  lea£  of  Abutilon  venoaam. 

two  of  each  type.  When  the  lobing  is  not  below  the  middle 
the  aiSx  fid  is  used,  when  below  the  middle  the  affis  partite. 
Thus  the  leaves  when  divided,  as  in  figs.  149  and  150,  are 
termed  palmatifid,  and  palmatipartite  when  more  deeply  cut,  as 
in  figs.  14  i"  and  151.  The  pinnately-divided  series  exhibit  the 
same  modifications  (figs.  152  and  153).  The  divisions  of  cut 
leaves  are  called  lobes  or  segments,  and  these  may  be  entire  or 
toothed,  or  again  lobed.  In  Echinops  sphterocephalus  (fig. 
148)  the  leaf  is  pinnatipartite  and  the  lobes  pinnatifid  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  circumlocution,  the  leaf  might  with  propriety 


Fig,  14S. — Pimiately  lobed   simple 
leaf  of  Ecbinops  apharocephalus. 


•Fig.  149.— Palmatifid    leaf    of 
Sterculia  platanifoUa. 


be  termed  bipinnatipartite  or  twice  pinnatipartite.  Division  is 
sometimes  carried  to  the  third  or  more  ramifications,  as  in  the 
Parsley  and  Camomile  families,  and  then  the  prefixes  tri  or 
miilti  are  used,  and  the  outline  of  the  entire  leaf  and  the  ulti- 
mate segments  described.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader 
agam  that  many  botanists  call  these  deeply-divided  leaves 
compound,  whether  the  segments  are  jointed  to  the  petiole  or 
midrib,  or  continuous  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  seems  to  us  the  only 
valid  distinction  is  sacrificed  without  any  counterbalanoino- 
advantage. 


Classification  of  Compound  Leaves. — These  are  of  two 
types,  the  digitate  (figs.  154  and  155),  and  the  pinnate  (figs.  156 
and  157).  The  separate  parts  are  called  leaflets,  and  they  are 
either  sessile  or  stalked  (petiolulate),  but  usually  very  shortly. 
In  strictly  compound  leaves  the  leaflets  are  distinctly   jointed 


Fig.  150.— Palmatifid  leaf  of  Lavatera  arborea. 

or  articulated  to  the  petiole  or  its  ramifications.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  the  petiole  are  termed  primary  rhachis,  secondary 
rhachis,  &c.  Leaves  of  the  digitate  type  vary  principally  in 
the  number  of  leaflets.  A  very  common  number  is  three,  as 
in  Clover  (fig.  154)  and  many  other  members  of  the  same 
family  ;  such  leaves  are  called  trifoliolate.  The  genus  Oxalis 
ofl:ers  a  familiar  example  of  this  type  of  leaf.  Occasionally 
there  are  only  two  leaflets  (binate),  and  in  many  of  the  Orange 
tribe  the  leaf  is  reduced  to  one  leaflet,  which  is  distinctly  arti- 
culated to  the  top  of  the  petiole.  The  Horse  Chestnut  (fig. 
155)  usually  has  seven  leaflets,  and  some  of  the  AraliaceiB 
even  more.  In  Epimedium  alpinum,  &c.,  the  leaves  are  twice 
or  thrice  divided  in  a  ternate  manner,  that  is,  in  triple  ramifi- 
cations, the  ultimate  branches  (rhaohises)  bearing  each  three 
leaflets  on  long  petiolules.  The  Meadow  Eue  (Thalictrum 
flavum)  has  a  compound  leaf  of  the  digitate  type.  The 
pinnate  pattern  presents  more  numerous  modifications;  and 
is  pinnate,  as  in  the  Hoses,  bipinnate  in  Cffisalpinia,  Acacia, 
Mimosa  (figs.  156  and  157),  and  Gleditschia,  and  tripinnate  in 
Aralia  spinosa,  according  to  the  number  of  branchings.  At 
first  sight,  the  leaflets  of  some  of  the  compound  leaves,  espe- 
cially of  the  very  large  ones,  might  be  mistaken  for  leaves ; 


Fig.  152.— Pinnatifid  leaf   of 
Scolymus  hispanicuB. 

but  the  absence  of  buds  at  their  bases  indicates  their  true 
nature.  The  ultimate  branches  which  bear  the  leaflets  are 
called,  leaflets  inclusive,  pinnse,  and  the  usual  number  of  pinnjB 
is  mentioned  in  descriptions.    In  Mimosa  pudica  (fig.   157) 
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there  are  only  two  pinua3  to  each  leaf,  whilst  in  Acacia  (fig. 
156)  they  are  quite  numerous.  The  approximate  number  of 
leaflets  on  each  pinnas  should  also  be  noted,  and  this  is  ex- 
pressed by  rmi,  hi,  tri,  or  'iiiultl-jugate,  according  as  there  are 
one,  two,  three,  or  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  or  by  the  number  of 
leaflets  in  figures.  Another  thing  to  observe  is  the  odd  or 
even  number  of  leaflets  on  each  pinna  ;  when  there  is  an  odd 
terminal  one,  as  in  Rose  leaves,  the  leaves  are  termed  un- 
equally pinnate ;  when  there  is  no  odd  leaflet,  equally  pinnate. 

DiFPEKENT  Kinds  of  Leaf  on  the  Same  Plant. — The  pre- 
vailing rule  is  that  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  very  much  alike, 
or  present  no  remarkable  differences  from  each  other;  but 


Fig.  153.— Pinnatipartite  leaf  of 
Cheliaoniuin  majaa. 


Fig.  164. — Trifolium  pratense  ;  an 
example  of  a  plant  having 
trifoliate  leaves. 


there  are  several  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general  condi- 
tion of  things.  For  example,  the  first  leaves  of  seedling  plants 
above  the  cotyledons  are  frequently  very  unlike  those  which 
follow,  or  are  characteristic  of  the  adult  plant ;  in  other  plants 
the  leaves  on  flowering  and  barren  branches  are  very  dissimilar ; 


Fig.  16B,— Digitate  leaf  of  Horse  Chestnut. 


the  root-leaves  and  stem-leaves  of  herbaceous  plants  are  com= 
monly  diSerent ;  and,  finally,  there  are  plants  which  almost 
invariably  bear  two  distinct  types  of  leaf. 

Dissimilar  Oaitline  and  Eadical  Leaves.— The  leaves  borne 
around  the  crown  of  the  root  at  the  base  of  the  stem  are 
termed  radical  leaves  or  root-leaves,  in  contradistinction  to 
cauline  leaves,  or  those  scattered  on  the  stem.  It  is  useful  to 
make  this  distinction,  because  the  radical  leaves  often  differ 
materially  from  the  cauline,  usually  in  being  more  highly 
developed.  Frequently  the  cauline  are  sessile  and  the  radical 
petiolate,  one  set  entire  and  the  other  lobed.  The  Hare-bell 
(Campanula  rotundifolia)  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  pecu- 
liarity.   When  this  plant  is  in  flower,  we  usually  find  only  the 


long,  narrow,  sessile,  cauline  leaves,  and  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  believing  that  the  specific  name  is  an  inappropriate  one ; 
but  the  radical  leaves,  which  soon  decay  and  often  disappear, 
have  long  petioles  and  a  roundish  blade.  Another  instance — 
the  Fiddle-leaved  Dock  (Rumex  pulcher),  which  has  the  first 


Fig.  166.— Acacia  grandiflora ;  leaves  bipinnate. 

radical  leaves  constricted  in  the  middle  and  somewhat  fiddle- 
shaped,  and  the  upper  ones  oblong  without  any  constriction. 

Variation  in  the  Leaves  of  the  Same  Species. — Although 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  rarely  deviate  from  their  normal 
form,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  branch  here  and  there  will 
put  forth  leaves  of  a  totally  different  shape  or  colour,  and  the 
same  thing  often  occurs  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  from  the  same 
parent.  As  a  rule,  these  varieties  or  sports  can  only  be  pro- 
pagated by  asexual  means — that  is,  grafting  or  budding,  or 


Fig.  1B7.— Mimosa  pudica  J  leaves  bipinnate, 

from  cuttings — though  varieties  of  this  kind  become  fixed  in 
time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  variation  in 
the  foliage  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  is  af- 
forded by  Karivia  umbellata,  an  Indian  Oucurbitaceous  plant. 

W.  B.  Hemslet. 


Violas.— Let  me  recommend  Dickson's  Viola  raultiflora  as  an  excellent 
Viola,  of  a  colour  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  would  also  recommend  for  an 
efifective  bed  Viola  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Perfection  or  Blue  Bell  will  do  almost  as 
well)  and  the  improved  dwarf  Dactylis  elegantissima,  placed  alternately. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicately  refined ;  both  plants  are  hardy  and  easily 
propagated.— HsEBBBi  MitLiHaioir,  Bromsgrove. 
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GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUSES. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  these  hardy  spring  flowers  are  being 
so  much  sought  after,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  spurious  kinds 
are  being  sent  out  for  good,  old,  coveted  sorts.  A  far  better  way  to 
sbop  this  impositi.  n  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Dean  (see  p.  406) 
would  be  to  prosecute  the  culprits  ;  or,  if  this  would  be  considered 
too  troublesome,  the  nest  beat  plan  would  be  to  publish  their  names 
and  addresses.  When  in  the  north  of  England,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
made  inquiries  about  the  old  varieties  of  Polyanthus,  and  I  find  that 
some  of  them,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  lost  to  cultivation.  Two  of 
the  sorts  named  by  Mr.  Dean  are  not  to  be  had,  viz  ,  Beauty  of 
England  aud  Kingfisher.  Of  the  last-named,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
has  one  plant,  which  probably  represents  the  stock  of  it.  Probably 
the  beat  Polyanthus  in  cultivation,  Cheshire  Favourite,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  plant.  Exile  and  President  are  about 
the  same  in  value.  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lancer,  George  IV.,  Formosa, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Bonny  Bess,  Black  Prince,  and  Telegraph  are  all 
more  or  less  plentiful  in  the  hands  of  private  growers  about  Man. 
cheater  and  Newcastle  ;  and  that  very  old  sort,  Pearson's  Alexander, 
is  in  existence,  but  as  only  a  few  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
growers,  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  it.  Indeed,  I  know  several 
growers  who  will  not  part  with  their  plants,  except  by  way  of 
exchange.  Still,  when  a  person  who  knows  how  tomanaije  his  plants 
is  able  to  get  the  right  sorts,  it  does  not  take  very  long  to  make 
them  plentiful.  It  ia  interesting  to  raise  seedlings,  and  seed  saved 
from  the  very  best  sorts  will  certainly  produce  something  good. 
Cheshire  Favourite  would  be  the  best  variety  as  a  pollen  parent ;  it 
seems  to  have  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  Polyanthus  in  the  highest 
degree,  and,  as  it  is  now  very  freely  distributed  in  all  directions,  it 
only  remains  for  growers  to  do  their  best  to  produce  something 
better.  Exile  is  also  a  good  flower;  indeed,  it  Btjod  "  premium  and 
flrst"  at  Manchester  in  competition  with  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Cheshire 
Favourite,  Lancer,  President,  George  IV.,  &c.  It  has  the  fault  of 
not  flattening  in  the  pip,  but  on  the  above  occasion  this  was  not 
apparent.  Buck's  George  IV.  ia  a  grand  flower,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection.  It  was  shown  in  fine  condition  early  in  April  at 
Newoastle.npon-Tyne. 

In  order  to  grow  the  Polyanthus  well  it  requires  a  rich,  unctuous 
loam,  and  when  the  flowering  period  ia  over  the  plants  ahould  be  put 
out  in  the  open  ground  j  they  muat  be  kept  quite  clear  of  red  spider 
and  green  fly,  both  of  which  play  sad  havoc  with  the  leaves.  Green 
fly  is  easily  deatroyed  by  fumigating;  red  spider  will  not  thrive  if 
the  leaves  are  frequently  syringed,  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  healthy 
growing  condition.  For  border  cultivation  seedlings  are  the  best. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  in  boxes,  using  fine  loam,  leaf -mould, 
and  a  little  silver  sand.  If  the  box  be  placed  in  a  hotbed,  the  seeds 
will  germinate  quicker  and  better  than  they  otherwise  wonld  do. 
When  the  seedlings  are  old  enough  to  handle  I  prick  them  out  either 
in  boxes  or  on  a  piece  of  prepared  ground  out-of-doors.  The  plants 
should  be  about  2  in.  or  a  little  more  apart,  and  when  the  leaves 
quite  cover  the  ground  the  seedlings  may  be  transferred  to  their 
blooming  quarters,  either  as  isolated  specimens  in  the  herbaceous 
border  or  in  beds ;  I  prefer  the  latter.  A  bed  of  laced  Polyanthuses, 
planted  at  Loxtord  nearly  ten  years  ago,  haa  flowered  finely  every 
year  since.  The  only  attention  required  is  to  keep  the  ground  free 
from  weeds  and  to  dig  out  portions  of  the  plants  where  they  are  too 
thick ;  the  bed  has  also  occasionally  been  surface-dressed  with  fine  soil, 
well  enriched  with  rotten  manure.  J.  Douglas. 


Naturalising  Primroses  in  Woods, — "  A.  P."  is  right  in 
drawing  attention  (see  p.  407)  to  the  naturalising  in  woods  and  waste 
places  of  the  many  and  varied  forma  of  garden  Primroaea  which  we 
possess.  Lovely  as  is  the  common  Yellow,  it  would  in  no  respect 
Buffer  by  being  associated  with  its  more  brightly  coloured  relations. 
Of  the  many  plants  that  are  fit  subjects  for  naturalising,  the  Prim- 
rose is  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  repay  any  labour  that  may  be 
expended  on  it.  It  haa,  too,  the  additional  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
easiest  to  obtain  a  stock  of.  On  many  eatates  the  Primrose  grows  in 
wild  luxuriance.  In  theae  natural  situations  some  thousands  might 
be  turned  out  annually  at  a  trifling  expense  and  with  the  best  pro. 
specta  of  success.  Why  is  it  that  many  of  our  choicest  kinds  are  so 
scarce,  and  that  few  can  boaat  of  a  really  fine  and  early  display  of 
bloom  ?  Simply  because  they  have  to  exist  in  conditions  which  are 
foreign  to  their  nature  and  inimical  to  their  well-being.  The  Prim, 
rose  thrives  in  shady  woods  and  hedgerows,  where  it  is  protected 
from  the  strong  summer  heat  either  by  the  foliage  of  trees,  or  by 
herbage.  In  gardens,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  often  exposed  to  the  full 
blaze  of  the  summer  sun  either  in  beds  or  borders.  An  extra  hot 
summer  comes,  and  the  plants  are  so  enfeebled,  that  they  never  re. 
cover,  and  eventually  disappear.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
interesting  than  the  introduction  of  our  garden  varieties  into  the 
woods  and  dells  of  this  country. — J.  Corshill,  Byfleet. 
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ABELIA     FLOKIBUNDA. 

Drawn  by  H.  HYDE. 

Fe^  Natural  Orders  include  more  valuable  subjects  for  the 
garden,  taking  into  consideration  the  number  o£  species  con- 
tained in  them,  than  the  OaprifoliaceiE  or  Woodbine  tribe. 
Consisting  chiefly  of  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  that  are 
either  hai'dy  or  require  but  slight  protection  in  winter,  aud 
being,  moreover,  of  remarkably  easy  culture,  there  is  scarcely 
a  garden  in  which  representatives  of  the  Order  are  not  to  be 
found.  Although  the  individual  flowers  are  generally  small, 
aud  in  but  a  few  species  particularly  brilliant  in  colour,  they 
are  freely  produced  and  often  in  large  corymbs  that  afford  a 
beautiful  display  ;  many  of  them  are  also  delightfully  fragrant. 
The  flowers  of  the  Weigelas,  Viburnums,  Loniceras,  and  Snow- 
berries  are  always  interesting,  on  account  of  their  simple  and 
modest  colours.  Among  the  most  beautiful  members  of  the 
tribe  is  the  subject  of  our  plate,  a  plant  long  known  to  British 
horticulturists,  but  one  which  of  late  years  has  unaccountably 
gone  out  of  favour.  The  Abelia  floribunda  is  a  low  shrub  of 
sub-erect  habit  and  somewhat  straggling  branches  ;  the  leaves 
are  opposite,  small,  and  smooth ;  the  flowers  axillary,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  either  singly  or  in 
corymbs  of  twos  and  threes ;  they  are  2  in.  or  more  in  length, 
and,  as  will  be  seen ,  of  a  purplish-crimson  colour ;  the  tube,  which 
is  narrow  at  the  base,  gradually  enlarges  upwards  and  expands 
into  five  equal  lobes.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  aud  was  dis- 
covered about  thirty  years  ago  by  Galcotti,  on  the  Cordilleras 
of  Oaxaca,  and  by  Linden  on  the  peak  of  Orizaba,  at  elevations 
between  9000  ft.  and  10,000  ft.  All  the  other  Abelias  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  with  the  exception  of  A.  triflora, 
figured  previously  in  The  Garden  (see  Vol.  X.,  p.  .58),  which 
is  found  in  Northern  India.  A.  floribunda  is  tolerably  hardy 
in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  in  a  few  other  favoured  localities,  bub  in  England 
generally  it  must  bo  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  It  was 
successfully  cultivated  as  a  rock  plant  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at 
Exeter,  where  its  branches  were  almost  pendulous,  and  its 
large  showy  flowers  extremely  effective.  When  grown  in  pots 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts  makes  a  suitable 
compost  for  it.  In  order  to  induce  the  plants  to  flower  freely, 
medium-sized  pots  should  be  used,  good  drainage  secured,  and 
the  wood  well  ripened,  which  is  best  effected  by  the  plants  not 
being  re-potted  till  after  the  roots  have  completely  filled  the 
pot.  Under  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  they  will  flower 
during  the  spring  months,  and  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
Our  plate  was  prepared  from  specimens  supplied  by  Dr.  Moore, 
from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


Tropseolum  speciosum.— It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Hemsley 
observes  (see  p.  443),  that  though  this  fine  species  is  being  continually 
recommended  in  the  gardening  papers,  it  is  a  plant  one  rarely  sees.  I 
know  where  it  grows  without  any  care,  but  here  no  amount  of  coax- 
ing will  induce  it  to  grow  snccesstully,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single 
good  plant  of  it  anywhere  in  this  district.  It  seems  to  prefer  the 
north.  At  Drumlanrig  Castle,  in  the  wet  climate  of  Dumfrieaahire,  I 
believe  it  do^s  well,  and  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  the  most  gorgeous 
profnaion  in  front  of  a  cottage  just  under  the  shadow  of  the  Ettriok 
Forfst,  near  Gala  Water.  I  have  heard  of  it  doing  well  in  some  parts 
of  Nottinghamshire,  but  good  examples  of  it  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  T.  polyphyllum,  I  am  afraid,  is  something  after 
the  same  nature,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  from  the 
same  country,  which  strengthens  the  suspicion.  The  south  of  Chili  is, 
I  suppose,  more  remarkable  for  its  rains  and  moisture  than  any- 
thing else,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  Tropoeolums  cannot  thrive 
under  any  other  conditions. — J.  S.  W. 

Persian  Lilacs  for  Forcing.— Any  one  having  large  bushes  o£  these  in 
the  open  ground,  if  not  otherwise  required,  may  turn  them  to  good  account 
bv  cutting  off  their  roots  to  within  13  in.  of  the  stems,  lifting  them,  and 
placing  them  in  large  pots  or  tuba.  If  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  placed 
in  heat,  and  kept  well  syringed  overhead,  they  will  receive  little  or  no  check, 
and  will  yield  abundance  of  blossom.  After  flowering  they  may  be  again 
planted  out  to  be  re-lifted  in  autumn.  In  this  way  Mr.  Ollerhead,  of  Wimbledon 
House,  gets  more  bloom  from  a  few  plants  than  could  be  obtained  from  a  large 
quantity  of  such  plants  as  are  usually  employed  for  forcing. — S. 
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CULTIVATED  LETTUCES. 

By  D.  GUIHBNEUP. 

The  cultivated  Lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa*)  is  not  a  species,  not 
having,  as  yet,  been  found  growing  wild  anywhere,  but  an 
improvement  on  a  wild  sort,  probably  due  to  skilful  cultivation. 
Lamarck  believes  the  Oak-leaved  Lettuce  (Lactuca  quercina) 
to  be  the  starting  point,  but  this  is  doubtful;  and,  being  now  a 
cultivated  sort,  it  has  lost  its  natural  characteristics.  Be- 
sides, the  Oak-leaved  Lettuce  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Caro- 
line, in  the  Baltic  Sea,  whilst  Lettuces  were  first  cultivated  in 
southern  and  eastern  countries.  Luotuca  perennis,  now  grown  in 
France,  cannot  be  the  type,  being  perennial  and  having  blue 
flowers.  De  CandoUe  says  Lactuca  sativa  is  from  Lactuca 
Scariola,  but  he  adds  afterwards  Lactuca  Scariola  is  probably 
the  Lactuca  sativa  returned  to  its  wild  state.  Others,  with 
more  reason,  say  that  it  is  the  Lactuca  virosa,  which,  being 
brought  under  cultivation,  has  lost  its  poisonous  properties 
and  hairy  appearance.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  which  will 
never  be  satisfactorily  settled  until  some  persevering  horticul- 
turist sets  about  the  improvement  of  our  wild  species. 
Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  some  varieties  have  white 
seed  and  others  black  or  yellow  seed.  But  if  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  origin  of  our  cultivated  Lettuces,  the  history 
of  their  introduction  into  English  gardens  is  still  more 
obscure.  Turner  mentions  that  in  1530  a  gardener  received  a 
reward  for  bringing  Lettuces  to  Hampton  Court,  and  in  1697 
Gerard  describes  several  sorts,  but  throws  no  light  upon  their 
introduction  into  England.  He  only  says  that  at  that  time 
Lettuces  were  eaten  before  supper.  In  16i0  Parkinson  de- 
scribes many  varieties,  and  in  1652  Lettuce  was  a  common 
vegetable.  In  French  bibliography  we  find  that  about  the  year 
I5I0  Rabelais  sent  from  Rome  to  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  at 
Paris,  the  first  seeds  of  Lettuce  which  were  sown  in  France  ; 
but,  prior  to  1530,  I  know  of  no  record  of  Lettuce  being  grown 
in  England,  and  must  suppose  that  it  was  imported  by  the 
monks,  who  at  that  time  had  the  widest  connections  abroad  ; 
but,  should  the  Dutch  have  grown  it  before  the  above-men- 
tioned dates,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  imported  from  Holland. 
Lettuces  have  been  cultivated  from  the  remotest  times  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  perhaps  received 
them  from  China  or  other  places  in  Asia.  Herodotus  (484! 
years  before  the  Christian  era)  called  Lettuce  Thridax,  and 
says  that  it  was  a  pot  herb  and  salad  of  the  first  rank,  and  that 
it  was  eaten  before  and  after  meat.  The  Romans  ate  Lettuces 
after  supper  with  the  view  of  procuring  sleep,  but  in  Doini- 
tieu's  time  the  custom  was  changed,  and  they  were  served  as 
entrees  at  their  festivals ;  and  this  prevailed  for  a  long  period, 
even  until  Gerard's  time,  in  England.  The  Lettuce  was  called 
Lactuca  boetioa  by  Columella  (forty-four  years  after  the 
Christian  era),  and  Pliny  says  that  great  pains  were  taken  to 
earth  them  up  with  sand  to  blanch  and  make  them  heart. 
What  sorts  of  Lettuce  were  cultivated  at  that  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  from  the  diffuse  and  uncertain  descriptions 
given  of  them.  Sueton  says  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Antonius  Musa  for  having  cured  the  Emperor 
Augustus  with  Lettuce.  After  this  Lettuces  were  in  great 
repute  at  Rome,  and  were  grown  all  the  year  round. 

TTses. 

The  cultivated  Lettu.ce  when  young  contains  plenty  of  water 
and  mucilage,  and  a  milky  j  aice  when  old,  which  makes  it 
bitter  and  narcotic ;  these  two  last  properties,  however,  are 
removed  by  blanching.  Lettuce  is  cooling  and  of  easy  diges- 
tion, but  contains  little  nourishment.  It  promotes  sleep ; 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  much  used  after  dinner,  especially 
during  hot  weather.  Lettuce  is  cultivated  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  and  its  daily  consumption  is  enormous.  It  is  used  in 
the  form  of  salad,  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  Pepper ; 
even  mustard,  according  to  taste,  is  added  in  some  localities 


*  Nearly  all  the  popular  names  of  the  Lettuce  are  derived  from  Lactuca,  as 
may  t)e  seen  by  the  following ;— English,  Lettuce  (Lectuce  of  some  old  writers) ; 
French,  Laitue  ;  German,  Lattich ;  Italian,  Lattuga ;  Spanish,  Lechuga ;  Bor- 
tuguese,  Lectuga;  Brazilian,  Alface;  Dutch,  Latuv? ;  Daui&h,  Laktak; 
Swedish,  Laktuck ;  Polish,  LakDuka ;  Eusslan,  Laktuk,  Latick ;  Indian, 
Kahan ;  Celtic,  L^tuz,  &c. 


in  France.  Country  people  substitute  melted  butter  or  cream 
for  oil,  and  sugar  is  also  sometimes  added.  To  Endive,  Corn 
Salad,  Celery,  Celeriac,  and  all  other  salads.  Lettuce  is  a 
good  addition.  Some  kinds,  such  as  Neapolitan  and  Bossier, 
are  good  when  boiled,  on  account  of  their  coarseness ;  hearts 
of  young  tender  Lettuce  are  delicious,  if  boiled  with  Green 
Peas.  In  lobster  salad  Lettuce  is  indispensable.  The  Curled 
varieties  are  not  only  useful  as  food,  but  valuable  for  garnishing 
cold  meat.  Indeed,  the  French,  who  excel  us  in  making 
Lettuce  salad,  would  not  consider  a  dinner  complete  without 
it.  In  order  to  have  the  true  flavour  of  Lettuce,  the  outer 
leaves  should  be  cautiously  taken  off,  the  blanched  heart  only 
being  used  without  being  washed,  and  the  leaves  should  not 
be  cut  to  pieces,  as  is  generally  seen  011  English  tables.  Of 
the  immense  quantities  of  Cos  Lettuces  that  are  consumed  in 
England,  chiefly  in  London,  during  summer  by  the  working 
classes,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  hundreds  of  cartloads 
that  are  brought  weekly  to  Covent  Garden  Market.  Of  these 
the  largest  portion  is  eaten  raw  at  tea-time  with  salt  and  bread 
and  butter. 

Seed. 

The  seed  is  white,  black,  or  yellow;  small,  flat,  oblong,  sharp 
and  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity.  It  retains  its  vitality  for 
about  four  years.  One  ounce  contains  about  28,000  seeds. 
Lettuce  seed  is  sometimes  sold  very  cheap,  but  in  most  cases 
such  seed  is  grown  without  the  least  care,  the  seed-bearing 
plants  not  being  selected  or  even  transplanted.  Good  seed  is 
invaluable,  and  therefore  a  fair  price  must  be  paid  for  it. 

Varieties. 
There  are  three  classes  of  Lettuces,  viz. : — 1,  Cabbage  Let- 
tuces (Lactuca  sativa  capitata)  ;  2,  Cos  Lettuces  (Lactuca 
sativa  romana) ;  3,  Cut-leaved  Lettuces  (Lactuca  sativa  foliosa) ; 
each  class  consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties. 
Other  classes  could  easily  be  made  were  the  colour  of  the  seed 
taken  into  account  and  the  curled  varieties ;  but  this  would 
only  complicate  the  descriptions  already  too  much  confused. 
Each  variety  being  popular  in  certain  localities,  I  have  described 
a  great  many ;  but  still  I  have  been  careful  to  select  the  best. 
Old  varieties,  of  doubtful  value  or  name,  for  want  of  accurate 
descriptions,  have  been  omitted.  Two  centuries  ago  only  some 
dozen  varieties  were  described,  some  of  which  are  still 
under  cultivation,  with  new  names.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  collection  of  100  varieties  could  easily 
have  been  procured  from  France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  and 
at  the  present  day  over  200  varieties  are  in  cultivation,  exclu- 
sive of  some  600  synonyms.  Most  of  these  have  originated  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Holland ;  a  few  come  from  America, 
and  a  very  few  have  been  raised  in  England.  The  task  of 
eliminating  the  varieties  is  a  very  hard  one,  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  practice ;  therefore,  errors  may  have  crept  into 
the  following  list,  which  I  will  be  obliged  by  anyone  pointing 
out  : — 

Class  I.— Cabbage  Lettuces. 

Including  those  with  spreading,  round,  or  flat  heads  ;  such 
Lettuces  are  by  far  the  best  flavoured  and  most  crisp,  and  are 
those  chiefly  grown  on  the  Continent.  The  different  sorts 
may  be  divided  as  follows:  Springer  forcing  Lettuces,  sum- 
mer Lettuces,  and  winter  or  hardy  Lettuces. 

Spring  or  Forcing  Lettuces. 

Cabbage  Lettuces  are  seldom  forced  by  English  growers  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  Lettuces  which  are  sold  during  the  spring  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  are  imported  from  Paris ;  they  are 
very  tender,  crisp,  and  sweet,  and  the  price  moderate,  being 
about  2d.  each.  It  has  been  said  that  Lettuces  could  be 
forced  with  the  same  success  in  London  as  in  Paris,  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  A  clear  atmosphere  and  sunny  weather,  as  in 
Paris,  are  indispensable  for  such  culture,  and  the  damp,  rainy, 
cloudy  winter  months  in  London  will  always  baffle  the  most 
skilled  gardener  in  his  attempts  at  Lettuce  forcing. 

1.  Earliest  Forcing  Black  Lettuce  (Prenoh — Laitue  orepe 
k  graine  noire,  L.  petite  noire ;  German — Griiner  friiher  schwarz 
korn  steinkopf salat) . — Hearts  readily,  not  very  firm,  quite  white. 
The  name  black  Lettuce  has  been  given  on  aocoant  of  the  seed  being 
quite  black.   This  variety  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  forced  closely 
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shut  up.  It  is  the  sort  chiefly  used  by  the  Paris  market  gardeners 
for  foroing  as  follows :  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember in  a  well-prepared  spot,  under  a  frame  or  cloche  (bell-glass), 
and  the  jonng  seedlings  are  transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
handle.  When  ready  for  planting,  about  October  10,  a  cold,  slanting 
bed,  about  3  ft.  wide,  is  prepared  and  covered  with  about  3  in.  of 
leaf-mould.  If  cloches  are  to  bo  used  they  are  placed  alternately  in 
three  rows  ;  their  places  are  marked  on  the  soil,  and  five  Lettuces 
are  planted  under  each.  If  in  frames  sis  rows  in  each  will  be  snfii- 
cient,  but  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  pos. 
sible.  They  are  shaded  if  necessary,  and  in  time  of  frost  covered 
with  mats.  Old  beds  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  after  stirring  and 
cleaning  the  soil,  as  tue  Lettuces  need  little  or  no  heat,  but  they 
should  be  kept  clean  and  close.  Such  Lettuces  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
the  beginning  of  December.  This  variety  succeeds  well  under 
cloches  when  it  often  fails  under  frames  on  account  of  the  unavoid- 
able admission  of  air.  A  second  sowing  should  be  made  about  Oct. 
10,  on  a  mild  bed  under  cloches,  sufiioient  seed  being  put  in  to  pro. 
duce  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  plants  under  a  cloche.  These  should 
be  transplanted  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  few  leaves.  In  the 
beginning  of  December  prepare  a  slanting  hotbed,  about  16  in.  high  ; 
cover  it  with  3  in.  of  leaf-mould ;  dispose  the  cloches  or  frames 
as  before,  and  plant  four  or  five  Lettuces  under  each  cloche, 
or  fifty  or  sixty  under  each  frame.  These  will  be  ready  for  use  about 
the  end  of  January  and  February.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances 
admit  air,  and  keep  out  frost  by  means  of  mats,  but  in  the  case  of  sharp 
weather  put  hot  fermenting  material  around  the  frames  and  between 
the  cloches  ;  but  light  must  be  given  as  freely  as  possible.  Should 
the  Lettuces  get  frozen,  do  not  expose  them  to  the  sun  until  they 
have  become  thawed.  Examine  the  beds  often  in  order  to  destroy 
insects,  and  clear  o£E  decayed  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  everything  clean 
and  sweet.  Take  up  the  young  Lettuces  with  great  care,  and  replant 
them  with  the  finger  instead  of  a  dibber.  Sowings  and  plantings 
are  made  in  succession  to  meet  the  demand  ;  but  the  last  period  for 
planting  this  variety  is  February,  to  be  ready  in  March.  Some 
plant  a  Cos  Lettuce  in  the  centre  of  four  others  under  a  cloche; 
others  plant  their  Lettuces  on  a  Carrot  bed  under  frames,  the  Lettuces 
being  removed  when  the  Carrots  want  room.  Lettuces  for  exporta- 
tion,  packed  with  their  roots  in  small  boxes  in  Paris,  reach  London  in 
about  thirty-six  hours.  The  above  is  the  small  white  Lettuce  seen  in 
Covent  Garden  in  winter. 

2.  Earliest  Forcing  White-seeded  Lettuce  (French — 
Laitue  crepe  a  graine  blanche). — This  is  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  seed.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
esteemed  by  market  gardeners  as  the  black-seeded,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  BO  frequently  used  for  forcing.  The  two  varieties  just  named 
often  withstand  the  winter  in  the  open  ground  when  slightly  protected, 
but  their  size  is  insignificant,  and  when  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
March  they  run  to  seed  before  hearting.  They  are  only  good  for 
foroing. 

3.  White-seeded  Gotte  (White  Tennisball).— This  is  a  very 
early  small  kind  ;  leaves  spreading,  yellow-green,  slightly  wrinkled  ; 
heart  of  medium  size  and  loose;  the  earliest  after  1  and  2.  It 
is  well  suited  for  forcing  under  frames,  but  not  under  cloches  unless 


5.  Tennisball  (Green  Tennisball,  Blaok.seeded). — This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Lettuces,  and  one  which  was  extensively  cultivated  on 
the  Continent  100  years  ago.  It  is  now  chiefly  grown  in  England 
and  America.  Leaves  small,  few,  concave,  wrinkled,  blistered,  and 
dark  green;  head  small,  tolerably  solid,  crisp,  tender,  and  somewhat 
flat ;  it  is  a  good  keeper,  and  a  hardy  and  early  variety  for  foroing  in 
spring  or  for  the  open  ground  during  winter.  If  sown  late  even 
strong  established  plants  will  not  bear  the  frosts.  In  summer  the 
head  is  loose,  and  runs  quickly  to  seed.  Inferior  to  many  other 
sorts. 

6.  Laitue  Dauphine  (Black-seeded). — One  of  the  many  varie- 
ties used  in  France  for  forcing  or  for  early  sowing.  Leaves  small, 
undulated,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  head  small,  flat. 


Laitue  Dauphine  Lettuce. 


green,  stained  with  brown  on  the  top ;  of  second-rate  quality.  It 
should  be  sown  in  February  under  glass  for  forcing,  in  March  for 
spring  use,  and  in  September  for  winter.  It  is  grown  only  on  aooount 
of  its  hardiness.     If  protected  it  runs  quickly  to  seed. 

7.  Victoria  Ked-bordered  (White-seeded).— Leaves  small, 
undulated,  a  little  wriukled,  and  light  gi-een  in  colour ;  head  of 
moderate  size,  green,  tinted  with  brown  on  the  top,  crisp,  tender,  and 
well  flavoured.  It  can  be  sown  in  January  and  February  under  glass 
for  foroing,  in  March  on  a  bed  or  in  the  open  ground  between 
Onions,  Cobbage,  &c.,  and  in  September  for  winter  use,  but  for  the 
last  season  other  varieties  are  better  adapted.  In'summer,  or  during 
dry  weather,  it  runs  to  seed  before  Cabbaging.  It  should  be  planted 
about  15  in.  apart,  if  possible,  on  a  sheltered  border. 

8.  Tom  Thumb,  or  Stone  Tennisball  (Black-seeded).— Leaves 
numerous,  small,  thin,  and  wrinkled;  plant,  dwarf,  compact,  and 
early,  producing  a  delicate  head,  firm,  tender,  and  whitish-green. 
One  of  the  best  of  Lettuces,  forming  a  beautiful  heart,  with  scarcely 
any  outer  leaves,  and  standing  long  before  running  to  seed.  On 
account  of  its  earlinesss  it  can  be  used  for  forcing,  for  early  sowing 


WUte-seeded  Gotte  Lettuce. 

plenty  of  air  be  admitted.  It  is  preferable  to  No.  1  for  private 
gardens.  Sow  in  October  and  transplant  as  in  the  case  of  No.  1, 
planting  definitely  from  December  to  February.  The  produce  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  March  and  April.  Paris  market  gardeners  plant  on 
the  same  beds  after  No.  1  has  been  used,  thus  producing  a  constant 
succession  of  new  Lettuces.  It  requires  air  as  often  as  the  weather 
will  permit  ;  if  planted  under  a  cloche  three  plants  are  sufiicient. 

4.  Black-seeded  Gotte  (Black  Tennisball).— Almost  similar  to 
the  preceding  in  appearance,  and  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
These  two  varieties  are  used  for  early  sowings  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary  under  cold  frames,  and  then  planted  in  the  open  ground  on  a 
well  sheltered  border.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  sow  them  in 
February  and  March  in  the  open  ground  amongst  Leeks,  Carrots, 
Onions,  and  other  slow-growing  vegetables,  their  quick  growth  allow- 
ing  them  to  be  removed  before  they  damage  the  crops  with  which 
they  are  associated  ;  but  in  the  open  ground  they  seldom  attain  per- 
fection before  running  to  seed.  Seedlings  left  on  the  beds  are  useful 
for  planting  in  the  open  ground  in  March,  and  the  produce  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  May. 


Tom  Thumb,  or  Stone  Tennisball  Lettuce. 

in  the  open  ground,  for  summer,  and  for  late  sowing  for  autumn  use 
Being  small,  it  should  not  be  planted  far  apart.  It  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  but  will  not  stand  the  winter.  It  is  a  kind  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended. 

Summer  Oabhage  Leituees, 

Some  make  the  curled  varieties  a  section,  but  that  is  some- 
what difficult  to  do,  for  some  are  only  half  curled.  The  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  much  the  best  flavoured,  the  most  productive,  and 
of  easy  cultivation  and  quick  growth.  They  are  everywhere 
grown  in  great  quantities.  The  curled  varieties  are  the  largest, 
but  they  are  coarse  and  of  inferior  quality.  They,  however, 
withstand  rough  weather  and  bad  soil  better  than  the  common 
Cabbage  kinds. 

9.  Brown  Genoa  (-Black. seeded). — A  first-class,  medium-sized 
Lettuce,  cultivated  all  over  the  Continent,  where  it  is  known  under 
a  great  many  synonyms.  It  is,  however,  but  little  appreciated  in 
England.  Its  leaves  are  small,  crimpled,  and  dark  green  in  colour, 
with  a  few  brown  spots ;  head  small,  firm,  round,  and  pale  green, 
becoming  brown-red  on  the  top ;  very  tender,  delicate,  and  well- 
flavoured  ;  half  early,  and  a  good  cropper.  It  should  be  sown  in 
February  under  glass,  in  March  in  the  open  ground,  in  April  for 
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summer  nae,  in  Jane  for  aatamn,  and  in  August  for  winter,  but  it 
must  be  protected  against  sharp  frosts.  It  is  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. 

10.  Greystone  (White-seeded), — A  first-class  summer  Lettuce, 
and  one  which  is  grown  in  almost  every  country  under  a  multitude 
of  synonyms.     Leaves  large,  round,  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a  green. 


Brown  Genoa  Leltuce. 


grey  colour ;  heart  tender,  crisp,  very  large,  round,  brown. red  at  the 
top,  not  very  firm.  The  chief  merit  belonging  to  this  variety  is  its 
outer  leaves  being  few  and  comparatively  small.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  iu  March  and  April  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air,  and  succes. 
sionally,  in  order  to  have  a  constant  supply  during  the  summer,  even 
until  October.  Transplant  about  1  ft.  apart ;  it  is  in  every  way  a  capital 


Greystone  Lettuce. 

Lettuce,  and  one  well  deserving  of  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  largely 
used  by  the  Paris  market  gardeners,  a  fact  in  itself  sufficient  to  re- 
commend it. 

11.  Boyal  Summer  Cabbage  (White-seeded). — Thenumberof 
synonyms  which  this  variety  bears  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
summer  Lettuces.  It  is  about  10  in.  across,  firm  and  regular,  outer 
leaves  large,  slightly  wrinkled,  often  torn  or  lacerated  on  account  of 


Royal  Summer  Cabbage  Lettuce,  ' 

their  crispness  and  tenderness.  The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar 
yellowish-white  colour.  Dry,  hot  weather  suits  it  perfectly,  but  it 
often  gets  spoiled  through  wet ;  therefore,  it  is  strictly  a  summe;: 
Lettuce.    It  should  be  sown  from  March  to  May. 


13.  Berlin  Summer  IJettuce  (Black-seeded). — This  has  a 
somewhat  golden  colour,  quite  distinct  from  all  others ;  head  large 
and  firm  ;  leaves  large,  blistered,  very  tender,  and  of  first  quality, 
except  in  wet  seasons.  It  should  be  cultivated  exactly  like  the  Eoyal 
Summer  Lettuce,  to  which  it  has  some  similarity  in  appearance.  It 
will  not  stand  the  winter. 

13.  Versailles  Summer  Cabbage  (White-seeded). — One  of 
the  best  of  summer  Lettuces.  It  resembles  the  Royal  Summer,  but 
is  earlier,  larger,  and  much  hardier ;  head  large,  oval,  and  firm ; 
leaves  large,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  whitish-green.  It  can  be  had  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  but  not  in  winter. 

14.  Grand  Admiral  (Grand  Admirable,  Admirable  Imperial). — 
This  is  a  white-seeded  sort  of  the  first  quality,  provided  it  does  not 
suffer  from  drought  or  wet ;  leaves  large,  wrinkled,  undulated  ;  heart 
of  medium  size,  firm,  and  tender.  A  dwarf  flat  Lettuce,  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  stained  with  brown  on  the  top  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  leaves.  It  should  be  sown  in  spring  for  summer  use  only  ;  for 
other  seasons  it  is  too  late  and  of  doubtful  quality.  One  of  the  best 
of  summer  Lettuces. 


14a.  Negro-head  or  Normandy  (Yellow-seeded).— Leaves 
round,  undulated,  and  occasionally  wrinkled  ;  head  globular  when 
fully  developed,  not  firm,  green,  washed  with  brown-red  at  the  top  ; 
where  the  soil  does  not  suit  it  or  the  weather  not  genial  it  shoots 
from  the  base.     It  is  a  second  early  Lettuce  of  doubtful  quality  ;  it 


Gland  Admnal  Lettuce. 

does  not  turn  out  well  even  in  dry  summers,  and  it  will  not  withstand 
a  severe  winter  j  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended,  though  it  is 
a  favourite  in  some  parts  of  America.  Its  name,  Negro-head,  is 
derived  from  its  colour,  and  the  colour  of  the  seed  is  peculiar. 
Another  yellow-seeded  variety,  quite  green  in  colour,  is  used  in 
summer,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  France,  but  this,  I  think,  has  never 
been  introduced  into  England.  These  are  the  only  two  yellow-seeded 
Lettuces  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

15.  Perpignan  Lettuce  (White-seeded). — This  was  sold  as  a 
novelty  iu  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  though  it  was  known  in  France 
for  some  sixty  years  or  more.  Leaves  large,  round,  fleshy,  lying 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  of  a  dark  green  glazed  colour ;  ribs  large  and 
strong ;  heart  very  crisp  and  tender.  It  is  a  kind  entirely  different 
from  all  other  varieties.  It  grows  well  in  dry  soil,  and  bears  heat 
better  than  any  other  Lettuce  with  which  I  am  acquainted  without 
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Perpignan  Lettuce. 

running  to  seed.  It  should  be  sown  in  spring  for  summer  use  only. 
Some  seedsmen  are  trying  to  obtain  two  or  three  varieties  of  this 
Lettuce,  but  in  doing  so  they  will  only  destroy  the  good  qualities 
of  the  original  type. 

16.  Imperial  (Asiatic  Imperial  Head). — This  is  a  white-seeded 
kind,'with  large  almost  round  leaves  of  a  tarnished  green  colour  j 
head  large  and  firm,  regular,  and  of  uniform  colour.  One  of  the 
best  summer  Lettuces,  half-early,  tender,  and  crisp,  but  it  soon  runs 
to  seed.  It  will  withstand  a  mild  winter.  The  Turkish  or  Butter 
Lettuce  is  similar  to  this,  but  it  is  black-seeded, 

17.  Brown  Dutch.  (Black-seeded). — Leaves  large,  round,  waved, 
green  stained  with  brownish-red  and  much  wrinkled ;  head  of  medium 
size,  globular,  and  loose.  One  of  the  leading  varieties,  both  in 
America  and  in  England.  It  is  of  good  quality,  especially  it  grown 
in  rich  soil,  but  it  will  only  succeed  out-of-doors  in  mild  winters. 

18.  Spotted  Cabbage  (French — Laitne  panachee  or  sanguine). 
— This  is  a  white-seeded  kind ;  it  has  leaves  of  medium  size,  round, 
undulated,  and  wrinkled ;  in  colour  it  is  copper.green  spotted  with 
brownish.red  ;  head  globular,  but  loose.  Very  fine  and  curious  looking 
in  salad,  tender,  and  second  early.  It  succeeds  equally  well  in 
winter,  spring,  and  summer,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  winter  Let. 
tuce.  An  improved  strain  of  this  is  now  offered  by  seedsmen  ;  it 
heads  better,  and  the  plant  is  wholly  brownish-red  in  colour  instead  ' 
of  being  only  spotted. 

19.  Spotted  Cabbage  (Black-seeded).— Head  firm,  regular, 
green,  washed  and  spotted  with  bright  red  on  the  top.    A  curious. 
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lookiDg  variety,  bnfc  superior  to  the  white-Beeded.  It  will  not,  how- 
ever, Btand  the  winter.  The  two  above  varieties,  though  very 
attractive,  are  seldom  if  ever  cultivated  in  England. 

Curled  Summer  Cahhage  Lettuces. 

20.    Early  Simpson  Lettuce  (White-seeded). — Head  large, 

oval,  but  not  firm  ;  leaves  large,  undulated,  somewhat  curled  at  tlie 

margin,  and  wrinkled  in  the  centre.     The  whole  plant  is  of  a  distinct 

whitish-yellow  colour  ^  very  crisp  and  tender;  an  improvement  on 


Early  Simpson  Lettuce. 

tho  Curled  Silesian;  a  favourite  in  the  United  States,  where  it  is  largely 
cultivated  at  tho  present  time  by  market  gardeners.  It  should  be 
sown  in  spring  from  JIarch  to  May,  for  summer  use  only. 

21.  Californian  Curled. — This  American  Lettuce  has  been 
sold  this  season  in  England  for  the  first  time.  It  is  described  as  being 
curled,  laciniated,  and  very  ornamental,  keeping  long  before  running 
to  seed,  and  growing  to  a  large  size.  Last  summer  I  saw  about  100 
plants  of  it  (probably  the  first  grown  in  Europe)  ;  they  were  about 
8  in.  in  diameter,  elegantly  curled,  slightly  wrinkled,  of  a  fine  yellow. 
green  colour,  and  quite  distinct.  It  is  a  pretty  pyramidal  kind,  and 
one  which  is  very  useful  for  table  decoration  if  grown  in  pots. 

22.  Neapolitan  Cabbage  (White-seeded). — One  of  the  largest 
and  latest.  Leaves  undulated,  of  good  substance,  much  wrinkled,  and 
curled  at  the  margins ;  ribs  thick  ;  head  large,  round,  and  regularly 
Cabbage- shaped.  Tho  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  green  colour,  but 
during  hot  weather  the  top  sometimes  gets  brownish.     Its  heart  is  so 


Neapolitan  Cabbage  Lctluce. 

firm,  that  seedsmen  are  obliged  to  divide  it  to  allow  the  stem  to  run 
to  seed.  It  is  sweet,  tender,  and  very  mild  flavoured,  though  not  so 
delicate  as  some  other  sorts.  It  should  be  Eown  in  soring  for  summer 
use  only,  and  should  be  planted  2  ft.  apart.  It  grows  freely  in  any 
soil. 

23.  Malta  or  Drumhead  (French — Laitue  de  Malte;  German 
— Trommelkopfsalat). — This  fine  white-seeded  variety  has  now  become 


Malta,  or  Drumhead  Lettuce. 

a  standard  Lettuce,  which  is  much  more  cultivated  in  England  and 
in  America  than  on  the  Continent.  It  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
white  Silesian.  Leaves  undulated,  large,  a  little  cut  but  not  curled 
at  the  margin  ;  ribs  large  ;  head  high,  flat,  drnmhead-like  (whence 
the  name),  large,  crisp,  and  tender.     The  whole  plant  is  of  a  uniform 


pale  green  colour.  One  of  the  best  of  summer  Lettuces,  and  one 
which  has  a  great  number  of  synonyms,  a  sure  indication  of  its 
excellence.  Succeasional  sowings  of  this  variety  should  be  made 
from  March  to  June  for  summer  use.  It  withstands  the  winter  well 
if  slightly  protected,  though  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  winter 
Lettuce,  many  other  varieties  being  superior  to  it. 

24.  White  Batavian  (White  Silesian,  Laitue  Batavia  blonde). — 
Leaves  large,  wrinkled,  pale  green,  bordered  with  brown  ;  head  very 
large,  loose.  Cabbage-shaped,  yellowish. green  tinted  with  brown, 
crisp,  commonly  coarse,  but  liked  by  some  This,  the  tj  pe  of  a  great 
many  varieties,  is  well  adapted  for  summei,  autumn,  and  winter  US': 
it  protected  fiom  sharp  frost ,  but  for  foroing  oi  for  early  spring 


"White  Batavian  Lettuce. 


sowing  it  is  too  late,  and  takes  up  too  much  space,  each  plant  of  it 
requiring  24  in.  It  grows  in  any  situation,  withstands  summer-heat 
well,  and  is  a  favourite  with  most  people. 

25.  Brown  Batavian  (Brown  Silesian,  Laitue  Batavia  brune). 
— A  large,  late,  white-seeded  variety,  the  outer  leaves  of  which  are 
large,  fleshy,  coarsely  wrinkled,  undulated,  and  frilled  on  the  margin  ; 


._    .:?r^-^ 


Brown  Batavian  Lettuce. 

head  brownish.green,  large,  and  moderately  firm.  It  ia  a  hardy,  free- 
growing  Lettuce,  of  second-rate  quality  on  account  of  its  large, 
coarse  midribs.  It  is  well  adapted  for  summer,  and  also  for  winter 
use  if  the  frost  be  not  too  severe ;  being  so  late,  it  requires  to  be  sown 
early  in  March  and  April.  The  annexed  cut  hardly  does  justice  to 
the  plant. 
26.  American  Gathering  Lettuce  (White-seeded)  —This  was 


American  Gathering  Lettuce. 


introduced  from  America  into  Germany  in  1872,  and  into  England  in 
1873.     Its  habit  is  that  of  a  Cabbage  Lettuce,  but  it  does  not  heart 
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at  all ;  the  leaves  are  beautifally  curled  and  wrinkled,  the  outer  ones 
spreading,  the  inner  ones  closely  folded  together,  forming  a  large, 
white,  tender,  crisp  centre.  The  plant  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  is 
very  hardy,  dark  green,  elegantly  stained  with  brownish. red  over  the 
top  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  leaf.  It  has  a  fine  appearance.  It 
should  be  sown  early  in  spring  for  summer  use. 

27.  The  Hanson  Lettuce  (White-seeded). — This  was  obtained 
a  year  or  two  ago  from  America.  It  is  said  to  attain  a  very  large 
BJza,  and  to  be  very  hardy,  but  up  to  the  present  time,   its  qualities 


The  Hanson  Lettuce, 

have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  resembles  the  Neapolitan  Cabbage 
Lettuce  in  habit,  hearts  well,  and  grows  freely,  the  whole  plant  being 
of  a  beautiful  butter-yellow  colour. 

28.  Bossin  Lettuce  (French — Laitue  Bossin). — This  is  the 
largest  of  all  Lettuces.  It  is  a  black-seeded  late  variety,  which  was 
brought  into  general  cultivation  on  the  Continent  about  ten  years 
ago.  Its  leaves  are  large  and  curled  at  the  margins  ;  midribs  very 
thick  and  prominent ;  heart  very  large,  bat  loose.  It  is  a  Lettuce  of 
the  Silesian  type,  and  one  which  in  appearance  and  colour  isinterme. 
diate  between  the  white  and  brown  sorts.      It  is  used  for  culinary 


BoBSin  Lettuce. 

purposes  only,  its  coarseness  making  it  unfit  for  salad.  It  should  be 
sown  from  February  to  the  end  of  May  in  the  open  ground  or  under 
cover,  and  it  should  be  planted  at  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  apart.  It  bears 
the  heat  of  the  summer  well,  but  is  not  good  for  winter. 

Winter  Cabbage  Lettuces. 
The  following  are  the  only  sorts  in  general  cultivation  which 
can  be  trusted  to  stand  the  winter  well,  but  many  summer 
varieties  are  also  occasionally  cultivated  during  winter  on  the 
Continent,  where  the  temperature  is  milder  than  that  of 
England.  As  a  rule,  they  are  planted  on  a  southern  aspect  on 
an  elevated  border  along  wall  sides,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the 
following  sorts,  viz.,  Tennisball,  Dauphine,  Victoria,  Brown 
Genoa,  Imperial,  Brown  Dutch,  Spotted  Cabbage  (white- 
seeded),  Drumhead,  and  White  and  Brown  Batavian ;  but  a 
severe  winter  will  destroy  a  quantity,  if  not  the  whole  of  them. 

29.  Hardy  Hammersmith.  (Green  Winter  Cabbage  Lettuce). — 
This  is  a  white-seeded  kind,  and  the  best  winter  variety  in  cultivation, 
being  very  hardy  and  keeping  long  before  running  to  seed.     It  is, 


therefore,  largely  grown  by  London  market  gardeners,  standing,  as 
it  does,  the  frosts  better  than  any  other  sort ;  leaves  of  good  sub. 
stance,  wrinkled,  of  a  glossy  dark  green  or  whitish. grey  colour;  heart 
medium. sized,  moderately  firm,  crisp,  and  well  flavoured.  It  should 
be  sown  two  or  three  times  in  succession  from  the  15th  of  August 
until  the  15th  of  September,  and  it  should  be  transplanted  in  October, 
giving  it  a  well. protected  border,  consisting,  if  possible,  of  a  light, 
dry  soil.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  April  and  May.  When  planted 
in  a  wet,  cold  soil  it  throws  out  in  spring  several  shoots  from  the 
bases  of  the  bottom  leaves. 

30.  Large  Winter  Cabbage  or  Madeira  (White.seeded). — A 
good  winter  sort ;  head  of  medium  size,  not  very  firm,  green,  brownish 
on  the  top ;  leaves  broad,  large,  undulated,  stained  with  brown ;  remains 
long  before  running  to  seed,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Hardy  Hammersmith.  Its  quality  varies  in  accordance  with 
where  it  is  grown  ;  it  reqaires  a  warm,  dry,  south  border,  and  should 
be  treated  in  every  way  the  same  as  the  Hardy  Hammersmith. 

31.  All  the  Year  Round  (White-seeded). — A  fine  variety  much 
esteemed  in  England ;  leaves  wrinkled,  and  much  folded  alongside 
the  midribs,  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  head  small,  cridip,  and  tender. 
As  is  indicated  by  its  name,  this  variety  can  be  grown  all  the  year 
round,  and  sowings  of  it  must  be  made  accordingly.  It  is  a  good 
spring  and  summer  Lettuce,  though  other  varieties  are  superior  to  it. 
Its  quality  is  better  than  that  of  ordinary  winter  sorts,  but  a  long 
and  severe  winter  will  destroy  quantities  of  it  if  not  protected,  and 
the  remainder  will  soon  run  to  seed  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth 
extensive  cultivation  in  this  country. 

32.  Brown  Winter  Lettuce  (White-seeded). — Leaves  numer. 
ous,  small,  folded,  and  wrinkled ;  head  of  good  size,  globular,  and 
moderately  firm  ;  in  colour  green  and  brownish-red  on  the  top.  One  of 
the  best  of  winter  Lettuces,  very  hardy,  tender,  keeping  well,  and  of 
good  flavour.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  western  districts  of 
France. 

Class  II. — Cos  Lettuces. 

French— Laitue  B,omaine,  or  Ohicon  ;  Italian — Lattuga 
Romana  ;  Portuguese — Alface  Romano  ;  German — Bind  Salat 
(Lactuca  sativa  romana;  Lactuca  sativa  longa). — The  word  Cos 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Isle  of  Cos,  or  Stanchio  Island, 
Asiatic  Turkey,  where  it  was  at  one  time  largely  grown  ;  others 
say  the  Isle  of  Cos  is  its  native  country,  whence  it  was  im- 
ported to  England.  It  derives  its  French  name,  Laitue  Romaine, 
from  this  Lettuce  having  been  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Romans  ;  in  fact,  the  first  seeds  of  Lettuce  sown  in  Paris  came 
from  Rome,  but  I  presume  that  a  century  or  so  ago  all  kinds 
of  Lettuces  were  called  Laitue  Romaine,  and  we  can  see  from 
the  more  or  less  diffuse  description  of  Lettuces  given  about 
that  time  that  numbers  of  Cabbage  Lettuces  were  called 
Laitue  Romaine.  It  is  only  a  form  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuce ; 
in  fact,  plants  intermediate  between  the  two  types  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  It  differs  from  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  the 
leaves  (instead  of  being  folded  and  inverted  over  each  other, 
and  forming  a  heart  like  a  Cabbage)  standing  nearly  upright, 
more  or  less  spreading,  and  in  some  varieties  a  little  folded 
over  each  other  at  tbe  top,  thus  forming  a  cylindrical  conical 
shaped  plant  about  1  ft.  high.  It  is  coarser  and  not  so  finely 
flavoured  as  the  Cabbage  Lettuce,  but  is  more  hardy,  and 
succeeds  better  under  bad  conditions  than  the  latter.  It  never 
blanches,  but  the  inside  leaves  become  more  tender  and  of  a 
lighter  green  by  tying  up.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  the  leading, 
and  the  most  extensively  cultivated  salad  Lettuce  in  England. 
Cos  Lettuces  may  be  divided  into  summer  and  winter  Cos 
kinds.  Like  Cabbage  Lettuces,  the  number  of  varieties  and 
synonyms  is  indefinite,  each  province  having  its  favourite  kind, 
of  which  a  bad  and  good  stock  make  two  or  more  varieties. 
The  following  are  the  best  : — 

Huinmer  Cos  Lettuces. 

33.  White  Cos  (Paris  White  Cos,  Alexander  Cos,  Hooper's 
Incomparable  White  Cos.  French — Romaine  blonde  Maraiohere). — 
This  is  a  white-seeded  kind,  and  the  best  summer  variety.  Its  leaves 
are  large,  erect,  crisp,  slightly  wrinkled,  serrated,  pale  green,  and 
hooded  at  top,  thus  forming  a  heart,  and  blanching  without  tying. 
It  is  a  large,  fine  Lettuce,  and  the  one  most  generally  cultivated 
during  summer.  To  have  it  in  perfection  it  requires  a  somewhat 
heavy  soil.  It  does  not  withstand  the  winter  well,  and  runs  quiokly 
to  seed  it  sown  in  the  open  air  too  early.  It  should  be  sown  from 
March  to  April,  which  is  the  best  time  for  transplanting  it  into  the 
open  ground ;  it  will  then  be  the  latest  of  all  Cos  Lettuces  in  running 
to  seed,  as  it  bears  heat  better  than  any  other  popular  variety.    Like 
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all  good  varieties,  it  has  nnmeroua  synonyms  j  Giant  White  Cos, 
Sutton's  Superb  White  Cos,  and  Webb's  Monstrous  White  Cos  are 
only  selected  stocks  of  the  above.     The  London  White   Cos  differs 


White  Cos  Lettuce. 

from  the  Paris  White  Cos  in  its  leaves  being  more  erect,  not  serrated 
or  wrinkled,  and  in  their  being  of  a  lighter  green  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
two  sorts  being  bo  much  mixed  together,  it  is  neeleaa  to  make  two 
different  varieties  of  them. 

34.  Green  Cos  (French — Eomaine  verte  Maraiohere). — A  lead- 
ing white.seeded  variety,  much  hardier  than  the  White  Cos,  which 
it  resembles.  Its  outer  leaves  are  large,  erect,  dark  green,  and 
hooded  at  the  margin,  forming  a  fine  plant,  which  hearts  and  blanches 
without  tying.  This  variety  grows  a  little  larger  than  the  White 
Cos,  and  the  heart  is  very  crisp  and  tender.  It  withstands  the  winter 
well  with  a  little  protection,  but  runs  quickly  to  seed  during  summer; 
therefore  it  is  chiefly  used  by  market  gardeners  for  winter  cultivation 
under  glass.  It  should  be  sown  in  September  and  October,  like  the 
Gotte  Lettuce,  No.  4,  with  which  it  associates  well.  Some  growers 
even  plant  four  Lettuces  around  one  Green  Cos  nnder  a  cloche.  It 
should  be  sown  in  January,  and  afterwards  yields  an  abundant  crop 
during  spring  ;  this  variety  is,  in  short,  used  for  forcing  in  winter 
and  spring,  whilst  the  White  Cos  is  used  for  summer  and  autumn. 
Though  it  hearts  well  alone,  a  little  tying  will  be  an  advantage. 
It  is  often  planted  in  January  and  February  under  glass  between 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  similar  crops. 

35.  Kingaholm  Cos  (White-seeded) .^Leaves  large,  of  good  sub. 
stance,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  very  distinct,  the  centre  ones  much 
hooded  at  the  top,  forming  a  large  heart,  very  tender  and  of  the 
finest  quality.  This  is  by  far  the  best  summer  Cos,  and  the  best 
hearting  kind  without  tying.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  hot  cli- 
mates and  dry  soils.  In  many  hot  places  abroad  it  has  resisted  the 
drought  better  than  any  other  Cos.  Furnishing,  aa  it  does,  a  fine  salad 
a  month  after  all  other  varieties  have  run  to  seed,  it  cannot  be  too 


Cos  Lettuce, 


much  recommended.  Market  gardeners  seldom  use  it  for  winter 
cultivation  on  account  of  its  being  so  late  and  not  being  very  hardy  j 
but,  sown  during  the  spring,  it  will  bo  found  invaluable.  This 
variety  has  never  been  grown  extensively  in  England  or  on  the  Con. 
tinent,  and  though  it  has  been  known  for  many  years,  it  has  only  lately 
been  brought  to  England  nnder  a  new  name  It  has,  however, 
acquired  the  reputation  wh'ch  it  deserves.  Synonym — St.  Alban's 
All  Heart  Cos  Lettuce. 


86.  magnum  Bonum,  or  Florence  Cos  (Blaok.seeded). — 
Probably  the  largest  of  all  (he  Cos  Lettuces;  leaves  very  large, 
roundish,  thin,  spreading,  wrinkled ;  midribs  large,  of  a  very  light 
green  colour  ;  a  very  large-hearted  Lettuce  with  the  assistance  of 
tying.  A  capital  summer  variety,  very  tender,  and  running  to  seed 
with  difficulty,  but  very  late.     It  should  be  sown  from  February  to 


Magnum  Bonum,  or  Florence  Cos  Lettuce. 

June,  and  planted  about  16  in.  apart.  It  seldom  stands  the  winter. 
The  white-seeded  variety  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  perhaps  larger. 
37.  Sugar-loaf  Cos. — A  fiist-class  variety  of  medium  size ; 
leaves  erect,  slightly  wrinkled,  oval,  and  regular ;  brown  coloured , 
and  on  the  top  brownish.red,  forming  beautiful  hearts  without  tying, 
even  when  halt  grown.     It  should  be  sown  in  spring  like  other  Cos 


•  ''.¥S._ 

Suffar-loaf  Cos  Lettuce. 

Lettuces.     It  stands  drought  well,  and  should  be  planted  about  12  in. 
apart.     It  is  well  adapted  for  sowing  under  glass  during  winter. 

38.  Ground  Cos  (French — Romaine  pomme  en  terre) . — This  new 
blaok-seeded  variety,  which  has  been  known  for  three  or  four  years 
on  the  Continent,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian  Cos,  which 
it  resembles,  but  it  is  much  smaller.  Its  leaves  are  erect,  hardly 
wrinkled,  of  a  dark  glossy  green,  the  centre  ones  being  yellowish  from 
being  much  pressed  and  folded  together,  but  the  plant  never  hearts. 
It  grows  nearly  in  the  ground,  and  hence  its  name.  It  has  been  re. 
commended  for  winter  and  summer  cultivation,  but,  when  other  good 


Ground  Cos  Lettuce, 
kinds  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  hardly  deserves  a  place  in  our 
gardens  at  all. 

39.  Monstrous  Cos  (Black-seeded).— This  Lettuce  may  be  said 
to  be  about  intermediate  in  habit  of  growth  between  the  Sugar-loaf 
and  the  Bath  Brown  Cos.  Its  leaves  are  spreading,  large,  and  brown, 
coloured,  the  centre  ones  being  beautifully  bronzed  even  in  a  young 
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state.     Good  for  summer  and  winter  use.    It  should  be  planted  14  in. 
apart. 

40.  Spotted,  or  Leopard  Cos  (White.seeded). — Leaves  broad, 
short,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  wrinkled ;  at  the  centre  irregularly 
bordered,  and  all  inclined  outwards;  spotted  and  streaked  with 
brownish-red,  becoming  darker  in  the  centre;  midribs  prominent; 
does  not  heart  at  all,  but  the  centre  can  be  rendered  very  tender  and 
crisp  by  tying.  This  variety  withstands  summer  heat  well,  and  also 
cold.  It  is  very  sweet,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden,  though  moderate  only  as  regards  size.  It  is  much 
later  than  the  White  Cos.  It  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  in 
spring  as  other  varieties,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  winter  sort. 
Watering  over  the  leaves  when  the  sun  shines  greatly  increases  the 
intensity  of  the  spots. 

Spotted  Cos  (Blaok-seeded). — Similar  to  the  preceding,  from 
which  it  only  differs  in  the  colour  of  the  seed. 

41,  Artichoke-leaved  Cos  (French — Romaine  il  feuille  d'Arti- 
chant ;  German — Artishocken  bliltterige  Bindsalat)  .—This  is  a  blaok- 
seeded,  monstrous  variety,  brought  into  reputation  by  the  celebrated 
French  agronome,  Mathieu  de  Dotnbasle,  but  now  almost  out  of  culti. 
vation.  Its  leaves  are  narrow  and  jagged,  like  those  of  the  Globe 
Artichoke,  all  radical,  upright,  very  numerous,  and  forming  a  thick 
tuft;  midribs  brown,  sometimes  purplish,  the  whole  plant  being  of  a 
dark  or  brownish-green  colour.  It  does  not  heart,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  very  tender,  succulent,  and  fine  in  flavour,  especially  the  inside 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  tying  a  few  days  before  it 
is  used  greatly  improves  it.  It  is  a  winter  and  summer  variety,  but 
when  sown  in  June  or  July  it  is  invaluable  late  in  the  autumn  when 
other  varieties  have  disappeared  or  have  been  killed  by  frosts ;  at 
that  time,  indeed,  its  flavour  is  at  its  best.  It  grows  in  any  soil  or 
situation,  and  is  the  largest  cropper  of  all  Lettuces  ;  therefore  it 
would  be  useful  in  little  gardens  so  diflioult  to  crop  about  London.  It 
grows  about  12  in.  high.  If  out  an  inch  or  so  above  the  ground  the 
stem  soon  produces  half-a-dozen  small  heads.  It  should  be  sown  from 
spring  until  autumn,  according  to  the  time  at  which  the  produce  is 
required,  and  the  plants  should  be  set  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  If  sown  in  August  for  winter 
it  will  grow  to  a  very  large  size  during  the  spring. 

The  preceding  summer  varieties  may  also  be  employed  for 
winter  use  if  planted  late  and  protected  from  sharp  weather, 
but  it  would  be  unwise  to  trust  to  them,  for  a  long  period  of 
wet,  cold  weather  would  partially  or  entirely  destroy  them, 
whilst  the  following  varieties  will  withstand  any  kind  of 
weather : — 

Winter  Cos  Lettuces. 

42.  Brown  Cos  (Bath  Cos,  Berkshire  Cos,  Improved  Bath  Cos). 
— This  is  a  white.seeded  variety,  the  leaves  of  which  are  large, 
spreading,  smooth,  and  brown  coloured.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  one  of 
the  best  for  winter  cultivation.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  with  a 
little  tying  hearts  well.  Though  the  brown  colour  is  objected  to  in 
salads,  this  variety  is  appreciated  for  its  heart,  which  is  large,  and 
contains  a  quantity  of  tender,  crisp,  white  leaves,  slightly  tinged  with 
brown  on  the  midrib. 

43.  Bath.  Cos  (Black-seeded). — This  resembles  the  preceding. 
Its  leaves,  which   are  spreading,   serrated,  and  wrinkled,  are  of  a 


Egyptian  Cob  Lettuce. 

greenish-brown  colour.  Midribs  brownish-pink.  As  to  quality,  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  above.  Dnnnett's  Giant  Bath  Cos  is  an  im. 
provement  on  the  preceding.  Its  leaves  are  thicker,  shorter,  and 
more  spreading;  it  also  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  keeps  better. 

The  above  are  chiefly  winter  Lettuces,  which  should  be  sown  in  the 
end  of  August  and  planted  out  in  October  on  a  warm  border,  about 
1  ft.  apart.  If  young  plants  be  stored  in  a  warm  corner  and  pro. 
teoted  from  frost  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  open  ground 
in  February,  and  will  produce  a  good  crop  during  the  spring.     The 


two  above  varieties  are  erroneously  called  English  Lettuces  by  London 
greengrocers. 

44.  Egyptian  Cos  (Egyptian  Green  Cos,  Brighton  Cos,  Early 
Green  Cos). — A  very  old  white.seeded  variety,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  closely  erect,  with  a  regular  margin,  oval,  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour;  midribs  very  strong.  This  sort  grows  to  a  medium  size,  and 
requires  tying  in  order  to  blanch  the  centre  leaves  and  render  them 
tender.  It  should  be  sown  in  August  and  September  for  winter,  and 
in  November  and  December  for  spring  use.  It  requires  some  slight 
covering  in  the  case  of  severe  frost.  In  summer  it  runs  to  seed 
before  hearting. 

45.  Green  Winter  Cos  (Blaok-seeded).— This,  one  of  the  best 
of  winter  Lettuces,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Paris  Green  Cos ;  it 
is  very  hardy,  but  of  coarse  quality.  Its  leaves,  which  are  short, 
strong,  wrinkled,  and  serrated,  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  do  not  heart 
without  being  tied.     It  should  be  sown   in  August  and  September, 


Greea  Winter  Cos  Lettuce. 

and  planted  out  in  October  in  a  sheltered  place  protected  from  severe 
frost. 

46.  Improved  Spotted  Cos  (Blaok-seeded). — An  improvement 
on  the  white  and  blaok-seeded  Spotted  Cos.  Leavtabriglit  green,  erect, 
spotted  with  brownish-red,  forming  a  heart,  which  is,  however,  im. 
proved  by  tying.  This  variety  is  hardy,  stands  the  winter  well,  and 
is  about  a  week  later  than  the  two  other  spotted  varieties. 

47.  Bed,  or  Blood  Winter  Cos  (Blaok-seeded). -Leaves 
strong,  large,  erect,  and  not  wrinkle!,  the  whole  plant  being  of  a 


Red,  or  Blood  Winter  Cos  Lettuce. 

dark  red  colour ;  the  centre  leaves  form  a  little  heart,  but  do  not 
cover  each  other.  It  bears  the  winter  better  than  any  other  sort. 
It  should  be  sown  in  August  and  September,  and  planted  out  in 
October  and  November  for  use  in  March  and  May.  It  is  worthless 
for  summer  planting.  There  is  a  white-seeded  variety  similar  to  it, 
but  of  inferior  quality. 

Class  III.— Cut-leaved  Iiettuces. 
E>  These  are  seldom,  if  ever,  cultivated  in  England.  They  are, 
however,  appreciated  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Belgium 
and  Holland.  They  consist  of  small  early  Lettuces,  which  are 
sown  amongst  other  vegetables  under  glass  from  December  to 
March,  and  in  the  open  ground  from  March  until  spring-sown 
Lettuces  are  ready  for  use.  As  soon  as  they  have  from  two  to 
three  small  leaves  they  are  cut,  and  are  ready  for  the  salad  bowl. 
They  are  very  tender,  and  really  delicious  mixed  with  Corn 
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Salad,  Batavian  Endive,  Celery,  &c.,  but  used  alone  they  are 
not  good,  on  account  of  their  watery  consistence.  The 
varieties  from  1  to  6  described  above  are  well  adapted  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  the  best  is — ■ 

48.  Dutch  (Kropdunsel),  which  is  very  early;  its  leaves  are 
round,  of  a  fine  yellowish-white  colour  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
sort  of  Lettuce  that  is  grown  in  the  Netherlands. 

49.  Endive.leaved  or  Boston  Curled  Lettuce. — Leaves 
spreading,  wrinkled,  and  curled  like  those  of  Endive  ;  whitish. green 
in  colour  ;  seeds  black  and  very  small  ;  stands  the  winter  well.  Neither 
so  early  nor  so  good  as  48.  It  should  be  used  and  cultivated  like 
the  Oak. leaved  Lettuce,  about  to  be  mentioned. 

50.  Oak-leaved  (Spinach  Lettuce — a  species  ;  Lactuca  quer. 
cina  (De  Candolle),  and  probably  the  same  as  Lactuca  palmata 
(Wildenow)  and  laciuiata  (Roth)  ;  Black. seeded). — The  annexed 
illustiation  is  that  of  a  young  plant  started  to  seed,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  show  accurately  the  habit  of  this  variety.  Its  leaves  are  all 
radical,  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  long,  lyrate,  cut,  and  divided,  like  those 
of  an  Oak.  The  plant  forms  no  heart,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  young  leaves,  which  are  used  in  a  cut  form  for  salad.  It  should 
be  sown  in  February  and  March  under  glass  amongst  other  vegetables, 
or  in  April  in  the  open  ground.     The  leaves  should  be  cat  as  soon  as 
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*■  Oak-leaved  Lettuce, 

they  are  suiEciently  developed,  and  sowings  must  be  often  repeated, 
as  durirg  the  summer  it  runs  quickly  to  seed.  If  properly  treated, 
after  the  leaves  are  cut  it  soon  will  shoot  again.  It  is  generally 
grow  as  an  annual,  but  I  presume  it  would  last  for  many  seasons. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish.green  colour,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Endive  and  Artichoke-leaved  Lettuce. 

Before  concluding  my  list  I  must  add  the  two  following 
species,  which  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  preceding  :— 

51.  Perennial  Lettuce  (French— Laitae  vivace).— This  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  Central  Europe,  grows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high, 
and  has  smooth,  pinnatifid  leaves,  toothed  on  the  upper  part.  Its 
flowers  are  large  and  blue,  shaded  with  purple.  Though  seldom 
cultivated,  it  has  for  a  long  period  been  used  in  France  as  a  vegetable. 
Roots  of  it  buried  in  the  fields  by  the  plough  produce  during  the 
spring  fine  white  tender  leaves,  which  if  cut  below  the  ground  just 
above  the  roots  furnish  a  most  wholesome  salad.  The  young,  tender 
green  leaves  are  also  used  cut  up  in  salad,  and  the  fully.developed 
leaves  are  used  like  Chicory  or  for  boiling.  From  seeds  sown  in 
April  and  June,  roots  will  be  produced  during  the  next  spring  which 
will  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  small  and  large  leaves,  or  if  treated 
during  the  winter  like  Chicory  (Barbe  de  Capucin)  or  Witloof,  i.e., 
forced  a  little,  a  constant  supply  of  white  salading  will  be  obtained 
during  the  most  barren  time  of  the  year. 

52.  Lactuca  angustana  (Allioni)— (synonyms— Asparagus 
Lettuce,  Aosta  Lettnce  ;  French— Laitne  Asperge,  Laitue  d'Aonste ; 
German— Spargel  Salat).— An  old  annual  species,  said  to  be  a  native 
of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  between  St.  Pierre  and  Villanova,  in  Pied- 
mont,  also  of  Mont  St.  Bernard,  on  the  banks  of  the  torrent.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  sold  as  a  novelty  by  German  seedsmen.  It  some- 
what  resembles  in  appearance  a  Cos  Lettuce,  but  it  never  hearts.  Its 
leaves  are  entire,  toothed,  hastate,  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  from 
1  in.  to  2  in.  wide,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  midribs  strong  and  smooth, 
and  sometimes  used  as  Asparagus ;  hence  its  name.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  the  seed  white.  It  should  be  sown  in  March  under  glass, 
and  in  April  and  May  in  the  open  ground.  The  young  seedlings  should 
be  planted  out  about  13  in.  apart  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  should  be 
used  before  they  run  to  seed. 


Cultivation. 

Lettuces  thrive  best  in  a  warm,  light,  rich  soil,  the  only  one 
in  which  good-flavoured  Lettuces  can  be  obtained.  It  should 
not,  however,  consist  of  half  manure,  as  it  does  in  the  Paris 
market  gardens.  Nevertheless,  such  soils  may  be  cropped  to 
any  extent ;  on  one  day  may  be  seen  a  large  piece  covered  with 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  or  other  vegetables ;  a  few  days  after- 
wards it  will  be  planted  with  Lettuces  ;  and  eight  or  ten  weeks 
after  that   with  some  other  crop.     Under  such  a  system  three 
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Lactuca  angustana. 

or  four  crops  may  be  taken  from  the  same  spot  during  a 
season.  Lettuces  grown  so  luxuriantly  by  means  of  manure 
and  water  are  tender,  but  watery,  and  not  finely  flavoured. 
Transplanting  is  necessary  to  obtain  large  heads,  except  in  the 
case  of  Lettuces  sown  under  glass  or  in  the  open  ground 
amongst  other  vegetables.  For  planting,  select  a  cloudy  day  ; 
di-aw  furrows  1  in.  deep,  plant  in  them,  and  water ;  in  about 
a  fortnight  afterwards  stir  up  the  soil,  filling  up  the  furrows. 
Avoid  watering  during  sunshine,  and  never  water  over  full- 
gron  n  plants ;  it  darkens  their  colour  and  rots  the  hearts, 
especially  those  of  Cos  Lettuces.  Lettuces  germinate  very 
quickly;  if  dipped  in  spirits — say  pure  alcohol — for  twelve 
hours  they  will  show  young  leaves  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty  hours  after  sowing.  Generally,  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground  during  summer  produces  young  plants  in  three  or  four 
days'  time,  if  well  treated.  A  covering  l-5th  in.  deep  will  be 
sufficient. 

Spring  Lettuces. — The  eight  first-named  varieties  are  the 
best  in  cultivation  at  the  present  tirrte.  1,  2,  3,  4  are  the  best 
for  early  forcing,  and  for  sowing  under  glass  from  October  to 
January.  5  and  6  are  well  adapted  for  second  sowings  in 
January  and  February,  and  7  and  8  for  the  third  sowing  in 
February  and  March,  or  for  sowing  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  In  France,  where  the  climate  is 
genial  enough  for  sowing  Celery,  Leeks,  and  other  vegetables 
in  the  open  ground,  the  four  last-named  varieties  should  be  sown 
at  the  same  time  on  the  beds,  and  removed  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  use,  thus  making  room  just  when  the  other  seedling 
crops  require  it.  1  to  6  are  often  sown  among  Cauliflowers, 
Melons,  and  other  plants  under  glass  during  the  winter  without 
injuring  them  in  the  least. 

Sowing  Lettuces. — No  approximate  date  can  be  given  for 
sowing ;  it  depends  on  the  weather,  the  country,  and  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  produce  is  required.  As  a  rule,  small 
successional  sowings  are  better  than  transplanting  from  the 
same  bed  a  second  time.  Sow  in  beds  well  prepared  and 
always,  if  possible,  cover  with  leaf-mould  or  thoroughly  de- 
composed manure.  Protect  against  sharp  weather  if  early  in 
the  spring,  and  shade  during  hot  days  in  summer.  Keep  the 
beds  clean  and  water  when  needed  ;  thin  out  to  |  in.  apart,  and 
plant  out  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  four  or  five  leaves  ; 
then  destroy  the  bed.  The  ground  being  well  prepared,  plant 
at  a  good  distance  apart,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  variety  ; 
12  in.  asunder  for  common  varieties  and  18  in.  for  others  will 
be  suSicient.  Hoe  frequently  and  mulch  in  hot  countries,  and 
water  when  necessary.  Such  attentions  will  ensure  a  good 
crop,  tor,  when  Lettuces  suffer  from  drought,  they  acquire  a 
bitter' taste,  and  soon  run  to  seed,  even  when  young  before 
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hearting.  The  common  Cabbage  varieties  prefer  a  light,  rich, 
calcareous,  warm  soil,  whilst  the  curled  sorts  are  better  suited 
for  heavy  and  wet  ground.  The  order  in  which  they  are 
described  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  their  quality. 
The  Tom  Thumb,  on  account  of  its  earliness,  may  be  sown 
late  in  summer,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use  before  winter  sets 
in. 

Wl^TE]^ Lettuces. — Three  consecutive sowings,made  between 
the  15th  of  August  and  the  1st  of  October,are  necessary  in  order 
to  get  seedlings  for  planting  in  October  and  November.  They 
should  be  set  in  a  well  prepared  border,  exposed  to  the  south, 
and  when  possible  protected  by  a  wall.  They  should  be 
shaded  and  watered  well  as  often  as  may  be  required,  li- 
the winter  be  severe,  numbers  of  the  first  planting  will  be 
destroyed,  whilst  those  of  the  third  planting  will  withstand  it, 
and  afford  a  good  crop  a  little  later,  but  in  mild  winters  those 
first  planted  will  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the  spring,  and  the 
others  will  come  in  in  succession.  Winter  Lettuces  planted  at 
the  same  time  will  come  into  use  all  at  once,  but  when  pro- 
tection is  at  hand  in  case  of  sharp  weather  (leaves,  straw,  &c.}, 
nothing  need  be  feared.  Beware  of  snails  and  slugs  during 
mild  wet  days  in  February,  just  when  Lettuces  commence  to 
grow.  At  that  time  a  good  deep  hoeing  will  be  most  beneficial, 
and  if  a  few  seedlings  have  been  planted  in  a  corner  they  will 
be  found  useful  to  replace  those  which  have  perished  during 
the  winter.  The  Hammersmith  and  the  Madeira  are  the  lead- 
ing varieties  for  that  purpose  ;  plant  them  1  ft.  apart  in  private 
gardens,  but  market  gardeners  do  not  allow  them  so  much 


Ctjt-leaved  Letttjoes. — About  the  culture  of  these  there  is 
nothing  particular.  They  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  under  glass  amongst  other  vegetables,  and  in  the  open 
ground  in  spring.  Immediately  they  are  cut  give  the  place 
where  they  grew  a  good  hoeing  to  destroy  their  roots.  In  the 
Netherlands,  market  gardeners  sow  these  Lettuces  on  every 
piece  of  ground  which  they  have  at  command,  until  their 
gardens  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  yellow  carpet. 

Cos  Lettuces  por  Summer  and  Winter. — These  are  treated 
the  same  as  Cabbage  Lettuces,  but  the  former  are  about  a  week 
later  than  the  Cabbage  kinds,  and  like  a  heavier  soil.  A  week 
before  they  are  wanted  tying  them  round  with  straw  or  some 
similar  material  makes  them  tender,  and  blanches  them. 
Some,  however,  as  the  Kingsholm  Cos,  can  do  without  tying, 
but  others,  such  as  the  Florence,  Blood-red,  and  brown  Arti- 
choke-leaved are  improved  by  it.  For  forcing,  the  Green  Cos 
is  the  best.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  previously 
said  as  regards  kinds  from  1  to  4.  The  Green  Cos  is  that 
chiefly  used  in  France  and  by  Paris  market  gardeners,  whilst 
the  White  Cos  is  the  leading  sort  in  England.  In  short.  Let- 
tuces are  held  to  be  so  valuable  on  account  of  their  quick 
growth,  that  they  are  planted  in  every  spot,  and  in  all  gardens, 
between  rows  of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
and  Cucumbers,  and  on  Celery  trenches,  and  they  are  removed 
just  in  time  to  make  room  for  other  crops. 

Insects. — The  cockchafer  is  very  disastrous  to  Lettuces  in 
France ;  it  cuts  the  roots  during  summer,  but  in  England  this 
pest  need  not  be  dreaded.  Snails  and  slugs  are  more  trouble- 
some, inasmuch  as  they  destroy  the  seedlings  on  the  beds  when 
planted.  Quicklime,  which  does  not  injure  the  plants,  spread 
over  the  ground  during  wet,  mild  mornings  and  evenings,  will 
destroy  all  that  it  touches. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

Cauliflowers  Buttoning.—"  Cambrian"  attributes  this  to  over-manurin{:r, 
and  no  doubt  this  frequently  causes  *'  buttoning,"  but  over-frosting  is  quite  as 
injurious  as  over-manuring ;  and  the  hard  frost  which  we  had  here  on  the  Ist 
of  April  seems  to  be  sending  all  the  exposed  plants  into  buttons,  whilst  those 
protected  only  with  glass  lights  seem  safe  and  sound,  and  are  spreading  their 
leaves  wide  and  looking  extremely  promising. — D.  1,  F. 

Potatoes  for  Forcing'. — I  have  this  season  had  thirty  lights  employed  in 
forwarding  this  the  prince  of  spring  vegetables.  The  varieties  which  I  have 
grown  are  Veitch's  Ashtop,  Myatt's,  and  Alpha;  but  for  crop  and  flavour 
Hyatt's  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  others.  Alpha,  compared  with  Hyatt's,  is 
a  lump  of  clay.  Ashtop  is  good  in  flavour, 'but  not  half  a  crop.  I  shall  in 
fature  grow  all  Myatt's,  and,  except  a  south  border  for  very  early  lifting, 
Hyatt*s  Prolific  will  form  the  staple  of  my  early  kinds  both  outside  and  in.— 
R,  GiLBEET,  Burgliley. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Pot  Roses  that  have  been  forced  through  the  winter,  to  supply 
flowers  to  succeed  those  that  furnished  the  earliest  bloom  without 
pruning  from  the  buds  formed  through  the  autumn,  will  by  this  have 
produced  all  the  flowers  they  are  capable  of,  and  will  require  imniediato 
attention  to  prepare  them  for  another  year's  worli.  The  principal 
difference  in  the  treatment  of  these  from  such  as  furnish  the  first  flowers 
without  being  autumn-pruned  is  that  they  do  not  require  any  cutting 
baclt  in  the  spring,  but  treating  in  a  way  to  mature  and  solidify  all  the 
wood  they  have  made  through  the  winter  whilst  being  forced,  and  to  still 
further  encourage  them  during  the  summer  to  malie  as  much  more  growth 
as  they  are  capable  of  in  the  open  air  ;  for  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ability  in  these  pot-grown  Roses  to  produce  flowers  will  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  and  strength  they  attain  before  being  pruned  and 
introduced  to  heat  in  the  winter  much  more  than  upon  any  subsequent 
treatment  they  are  subjected  to  whilst  undergoing  the  forcing  process. 

Preparation  for  '"'urning  O  at-of-Doors.— In  taking  Roses  from 
the  house  or  pit  where  they  have  been  located  through  the  winter,  where 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  some  artificial  heat,  they  should  by  no 
means  be  placed  at  once  in  the  open  air,  as,  although  the  season  for  cold 
weather  is  now  passed,  exposure  directly  without  any  preparation  would 
immediately  check  both  root  and  top  growth,  which  would  stagnate  them 
for  some  weeks ;  instead  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  as  much 
growth  as  possible  should  be  encouraged  early  in  the  season,  so 
as  to  afford  full  opportunity  for  its  getting  well  ripened  before 
the  autumn  approaches.  With  this  view  the  plants  should  bo  accommo- 
dated in  a  cold  pit  for  two  or  three  weeks,  where,  by  sufficient  air  mght 
and  day,  gradually  increased,  they  will  ultimately  bear  full  exposure 
without  suffering  by  it.  All  such  plants  as  require  more  root-room 
should  at  once  be  potted,  using  soil  of  a  similar  character,  and  treating 
them  in  other  respects  as  advised  recently  for  the  earliest-bloomed  portion 
that  had  produced  their  flowers  about  Christmas  from  last  summer's 
shoots  without  pruning  ;  the  main  difference  being  that  in  the  Roses  now 
under  oonsidei-ation  no  pruning  at  the  present  time  must  take  place,  this 
operation  being  deferred  until  shortly  before  they  are  put  in  to  force  the 
ensuing  winter. 

Position  when  Turned  Out.— After  they  have  been  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air  in  the  way  suggested,  let  them  have  a  thoroughly 
open  situation  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  sun  possible, 
which  will  not  only  further  the  development  of  stout  summer  growth,  but 
render  them  less  hable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew,  to  which  these  forced 
Roses  are  always  more  pre-disposed  than  such  as  are  never  subjected  to 
indoor  treatment.  At  the  time  of  turning  out  examine  every  plant 
carefully  to  see  that  it  is  free  from  that  parasite,  otherwise  it  will  quickly 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  foliage,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  retain 
in  a  healthy  condition  as  long  as  possible,  as  upon  its  existence  in  a  great 
measure  depends  the  plants'  ability  to  grow  on  at  once  freely.  Roses 
that  have  been  forced  in  such  a  manner  as  the  above,  and  that  on  coming 
into  flower  were  removed  to  conservatories  or  ordinary  greenhouses  for 
decorative  purposes,  will  to  some  extent  have  undergone  a  hardening 
preparation  for  turning  out ;  yet  if  a  few  spare  glazed  lights  could  be 
placed  over  them  temporarily  for  a  week  or  two  it  would  bo  all  the  better, 
as  the  leaves  of  any  plant,  however  hardy,  formed  under  glass  are  always 
extremely  sensitive  to  full  exposure  to  the  sun  out-of-doors.  Plunge  the 
pots  of  the  whole  in  coal-ashes,  as  recommended  for  the  plants  first 
removed  outside.  Such  as  do  not  need  re-potting,  or  surfacing  with  new 
soil,  will  be  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  manure  water.  Whether  this 
bo  made  from  guano,  stable  or  sheep  manure,  orthe  like,  it  will  be 
a  great  assistance  if  a  moderate  addition  of  soot  is  stirred  in  with  it, 
sufficiently  long  before  use  to  admit  of  its  becoming  clear.  Not  only  does 
the  soot  act  as  a  powerful  fertiliser,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  it  is 
distasteful  to  worms  ;  if  already  existing  in  the  pots,  it  will  cause  them 
to  decamp,  and  prevent  their  ingress  to  such  as  are  free  from  them. 

Koses  on  "Walls,  Buildings,  &c.— The  ability  to  produce  a  full 
succession  of  flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn  by  Chinese, 
Noisette,  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  in  such  positions  as  the  above  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the  treatment  they  at  present  receive. 
If  aphides,  red  spider,  and  other  insect  pests— to  which  Roses,  more  than 
most  plants,  are  subject— are  allowed  to  prey  upon  the  foliage,  it  quick ly 
loses  its  vitality,  which  not  only  gives  the  plants,  shortly  after  midsummer, 
an  unsightly  appearance,  such  as  they  should  not  assume  before  autumn, 
but  it  proportionately  reduces  their  ability  to  make  a  second  growth,  from 
which  successional  flowers  are  to  be  expected.  On  high  walls,  where  the 
syringe  cannot  be  so  efi'eetuaUy  used,  where  there  are  any  considerable 
quantities  of  Roses  so  grown,  the  garden  engine  should  be  regularly 
employed,  never  allowing  the  insects  to  get  ahead.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  stimulants.  Roses  on  the  walls  of 
dwellings  have  often  a  very  limited  extent  of  border  space  that  admits  of 
being  dug  and  manured ;  consequently,  it  become  necessary  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  invigorate  them.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  manure 
water,  and  will  bear  it  applied  stronger  than  many  plants,  and  in  no  situa- 
tions can  it  be  used  with  better  eff'ect  than  to  such  plants  as  here  described. 
By  liberal  applications  of  it,and  keeping  the  heads  of  the  plants  clean  in  the 
way  recommended,  Roses  on  walls  can  be  kept  so  as  to  maintain  a  liealthy 
appearance,  with  a  succession  of  flowers,  until  the  autumn,  very  different 
from  the  rusty-brown  garb  the  foliage  too  often  assumes  after  the  first 
flowering  is  over,  rendering  them  much  more  objects  painful  to  look  upon 
than  pleasing  in  appearance.    There  are  two  things  essential  to  suooesson 
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Rose  culture  on  walls,  even  much  more  so  than  in  the  open  ground — the 
timely  destruction  of  insects  and  a  continuous  supply  of  fertilising  ele- 
ments to  the_  soil ;  otherwise,  despite  their  unsurpassing  beauty  for  the 
short  season  in  which  they  produce  their  principal  crop  of  flowers,  it  is 
better  to  dispense  with  them  and  substitute  other  plants  reciuiring  less 
attention. — T.  Bain'es. 

Pelargoniums— show  and  fancy  varieties— will  now  be  fast  pushing 
up  their  flowers,  and  will  be  assisted  by  clear  manure  water.  For  home 
decoration,  it  is  neither  necessary  or  advisable  to  tie  them  out  so  regularly 
as  when  they  ai-e  intended  for  exhibition;  use  only  suSicient  sticks  and 
ties  to  support  the  plants  and  prevent  them  having  an  untidy  appearance. 
For  summer  and  autumn  decoration  nothing  is  more  useful  for  green- 
houses than  the  Zonal  varieties  of  Pelargoniums.  Keep  these  near  the 
glass,  so  as  to  induce  short,  stout  growth,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be- 
come exhausted  with  flowering  at  the  present  time,  as  they  will  be  much 
more  useful  after  the  show  and  fancy  sorts  are  over.  Pot  on  young  plants 
of  Balsams,  giving  them  soil  well  enriched  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand 
and  one-fifth  of  leaf-mould,  in  which  all  quick-gromng  plants  of  this 
descriptiou  root  freely.  Late  herbaceous  Calceolarias  Avill  now  be  coming 
into  bloom.  See  that  these  are  free  from  aphides,  or  every  flower  will  be 
crippled.  These  are  gross-feeding  plants,  and  delight  in  manure  water, 
bearmg  it  stronger  than  manyplants.  The  old  but  beautiful  blue-flowered 
Plumbago  capensis  should  be  grown  by  all.  It  is  a  plant  easily  managed, 
and,  when  in  bloom,  well  bears  removal  to  a  dwelling  house,  where  it 
continues  in  flower  for  some  time.  It  is  most  useful  grown  in  small  pots 
of  a  6iu.  or  S-in.  size.  It  will  thrive  in  any  soil— loam  or  peat— sufli- 
ciently  porous.  Kalosanthes,  which  are  easily  grown  and  are  excellent 
decorative  plants,  will  now  require  sticks  and  ties  to  support  their  heavy 
heads  of  flower  that  are  fast  coming  to  maturity.  They  are  subject  to 
aphides,  which  get  into  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  completely  spoil  the 
flowers,  but  are  not  easily  detected  in  these  plants,  except  "by  the  yellow 
hue  they  give  to  the  leaves.  Dip  in  Tobacco  water,  or  smoke  any  that 
may  be  att'ected. 

Specimen  Herbaceous  Plants.— If  for  exhibition  purposes, 
these  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  to  have  them  well  established  they 
should  have  been  potted  last  year.  The  pots  should  all  be  of  one  size, 
say  8,  9,  11,  or  12-jn.  pots,  as  may  suit  special  requirements.  In  order  to 
have  the  pots  well  filled  it  may  be  necessary  to  insert  therein  several 
plants  together,  especially  such  small  kinds  as  Aubrietias.  Keep  them  at 
present  m  cold  pits,  and  have  the  pots  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal 
ashes.  If  the  flowers  are  backward  keep  on  the  sashes,  but  tilt  them  up 
a  httle,  so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air.  The  following  are  commonly  used 
for  exhibition  purposes,  viz.,  Veronica  repens,  Aubrietias  of  different 
sorts.  Delphiniums,  Ti-adescantias,  Irises,  Coronilla  montana,  Cheiran- 
thuses,  Dicentra  spectabilis  and  eximia,  Centranthus  ruber.  Iberis  coreie- 
folia,  Astilbe  japonica,  Spiroaa  palmata  and  venusta,  Brodium  JIanescavi, 
Betomca  grandiQora,  Aquilegia  coarulea,  californica  and  glandulosa. 
Campanula  persicifolia  coronata,  Pyrethrum  roseum  fl.-pl..  Lychnis 
viscaria  fl. -pi.,  Phlox  decussata,  and  Alpine  varieties.  Primulas  of  sorts, 
Statice  latifolia,  and  others. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 
Vines.— As  each  Tine  in  the  early  houses  is  cleared  of  its  crop  the 
foliage  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  with  clean  water,  so  that  any  insects 
that  might  hinder  the  ripening  of  the  wood  may  be  wc  shed  ofl'.  Those 
parts  badly  infested  with  red  spider  or  thrips  must  be  syringed  two  or 
three  nights  in  succession,  and  a  thorough  drenching  with  the  garden 
engine  or  some  equally  strong  power  once  a  week  will  greatly  help  to 
preserve  the  foliage,  which  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible  in  a  healthy 
state.  Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  close  the  ventilators  for  the  benefit  of 
tender  plants  full  air  may  be  left  on  all  night  in  Vineries  after  the  fruit  is 
cut.  Any  straggling  lateral  growth  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
while  the  fruit  was  ripening  should  be  cut  in  to  the  part  whence  it  started, 
so  that  the  buds  upon  which  dependence  is  placed  for  next  year's  crop 
may  have  every  chance  of  becoming  matured.  It  is  a  great  advantage  at 
all  times,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  early  forcing,  to  have  the  wood 
completely  ripened ;  and  now  that  the  nights  are  getting  milder,  air  in 
small  quantities  may  be  admitted  continuously  in  all  Vineries  in  which 
Grapes  are  swelling ;  this  supplies  the  interior  of  the  house  with  fresh 
air,  which  is  more  conducive  to  the  free  and  perfect  development  of  the 
fruit  than  a  close  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  syringing  is  discontinued,  to 
admit  of  the  fruit  colouring,  the  flow  pipes  may  be  painted  over  with 
sulphur.  ^  It  IS  a  waste  of  fuel  to  light  Vinery  fires  on  fine  mornings ;  a 
httle  artificial  heat  in  the  evening  is  generally  sufiicient  to  keep  up  the 
temperature,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  air  should  always  be  admitted  in 
the  morning  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  rising  too  high  and  scorch- 
ing the  foliage,  which  is  liable  to  occur.  Planting  out  young  Vines  in  a 
growing  state  is  a  system  which  may  be  practised  with  the  best  results. 
Those  propagated  from  eyes  this  spring  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  with  these  I  never  knew  a  failure  to  occur  ;  but  that  cannot  be  said 
respecting  those  grown  in  pots  the  preceding  season,  cut  back  in  autumn, 
and  planted  while  making  their  second  year's  growth.  The  latter  arc 
generally  stronger  than  the  former,  but  a  healthy  shoot,  4  f t ,  5  ft.,  or 
6  ft.  in  length,  with  abundance  of  fresh,  fibrous,  uncoiled  rootlets,  makes 
a  substantial  and  sure  formation  for  immediate  and  future  success.  The 
exacttime  to  plant  is  not  of  much  importance.  It  may  be  done  now  or 
any  tinie  between  this  and  the  middle  of  July  ;  but,  of  course,  where  the 
space  IS  empty  and  the  Vines  ready,  there  will  be  nothing  gained  by  waiting 
Vines  raised  m  boxes  and  root-pruned  by  cutting  the  soil  and  roots  into 
squares,  as  previously  advised,  are  best  for  this  sort  of  planting,  as 
they  can  be  Mted  and  planted  without  ever  being  placed  in  pots,  which 


sometimes_  interferes  with  the  right  direction  of  the  roots.  Those  propa- 
gated in  pieces  of  turf  have  the  same  advantage.  If  the  plants  have  been 
confined  to  pots,  which  is  a  common  way  of  growing  them,  the  ball  and 
roots  need  not  bo  much  disturbed  in  planting.  Any  which  have  begun  to 
take  a  circular  course  should,  however,  be  uncoiled  and  placed  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  enable  them  to  extend  readily  into  the  border.  Planting 
may  be  done  in  the  same  way  as  that  recommended  some  time  ago  for  one- 
year-old  canes.  Watering  must  be  punctually  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent 
the  foliage  from  flagging  ;  and  should  extremely  sunny  weather  set  in,  a 
shading  of  thin  canvas  should  be  used  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day; 
With  a  little  attention,  the  whole  matter  may  be  performed  without  the 
Vines  sustaining  the  slightest  check,  and  by  autumn  they  will  be  a  twelve- 
month in  advance  of  what  they  would  have  been  had  they  been  retained  in 
pots  this  season  and  planted  out  next  spring.  Among  black  Grapes  for  a  small 
house.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Black  Alicante  are  most  suitable,  and  among 
white  kinds  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Trebbiano.  The  first  named,  both 
black  and  white,  will  ripen  well  with  little  attention  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  other  two  will  keep  in  good  condition,  if  protected  from  frost  and 
damp,  until  February.  For  a  mixed  early  house,  on  a  larger  scale  than 
that  just  alluded  to,  Black  Hamburghs,  including  Muscat  Hamburgh 
grafted  on  the  common  kind,  are  most  suitable,  and  among  white  sorts 
Foster's  Seedling,  Koyal  Muscadine,  and  Buckland's  Sweetwater.  For  a 
late  mixed  house,  Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Barbarossa,  and 
Mrs.  Pince  are  the  best  black  varieties,  and  Pearson's  Golden  Queen, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Syrian,  Trebbiano,  and  Raisin  de  Calabria,  the 
best  white  sorts.  The  first  house  may  be  made  to  furnish  ripe  fruit  from 
the_  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  when  the  late  Grapes  will 
niaintain  the  supply  in  a  moderate  way  until  well  into  spring.  Some 
dislike  growing  many  varieties  in  one  house,  but  some  of  the  finest 
Grapes  in  the  country  come  from  houses  planted  with  miscellaneous 
kinds.  Where  many  Vineries  exist  each  house  may  be  planted  with  a 
different  variety,  but  that  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Pines. — The  principal  work  in  Pineries  at  present  consists  in  airing 
and  damping.  On  very  hot  days  the  pathways  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  dry,  for  an  arid  atmosphere  is  not  beneficial  to  many  Pines,  at 
whatever  stage  of  growth  they  may  be.  Where  the  plunging  material  is 
dry,  it  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  Still  shut  up  early  in 
the  afternoons,  and  a  little  air  should  be  admitted  throughout  the  night, 
putting  it  on  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  gradually  increasing 
it  from  six  o'clock  next  morning,  as  it  becomes  necessary.  Keep  plants 
showing  fruit  successionally  to  the  Queens  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
root.  In  addition  to  the  insects  previously  mentioned  as  being  injurious 
to  the  Pine,  ants,  which  are  plentiful  in  many  planes,  are  often  trouble- 
some in  the  case  of  Pine  fruit.  They  do  not  meddle  with  it  while  green, 
but  when  ripe  they  either  make  holes  for  themselves  to  get  into  the  heart, 
or  enter  by  the  rents  which  frequently  occur  in  over-ripe  fruit,  especially 
in  the  White  Providence  and  Prickly  Cayenne  varieties,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  cleared  out  when  once  they  get  established  in  such  quarters. 
Their  numbers  may  be  greatly  thinned,  however,  by  placing  a  few  saucers 
containing  treacle  or  honey  near  their  runs.  Where  such  enticing  traps 
are  employed  they  seldom  pay  much  attention  to  the  fruit.  A  sponge 
soaked  in  either  of  these  sweets  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  when  filled 
with  ants  the  latter  may  be  destroyed  by  immersing  them  in  hot  water. 

Flovrer  Garden. 

Now  plant  out  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and 
Petunias.  In  putting  out  these  summer  bedding  plants,  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  time  when  the  greatest  display  will  be  required.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  whole  a  complete  sheet  of  bloom  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  plants  in  the  beds  much  closer 
than  when  the  greatest  effect  is  wanted  later  in  the  season.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  in  most  large  gardens,  it  the  flower  garden  is  not 
at  its  best  before  the  close  of  the  London  season  its  value  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  lost.  In  places  where  the  principal  display  is  not  wanted  before 
August,  the  plants  should  be  put  in  further  apart,  or  tliey  becomelexhausted 
before  they  are  required  to  be  at  their  best.  A  medium  course  will,  per- 
haps, be  the  best  in  most  cases.  The  distance  between  the  plants  will,  in 
some  measure,  be  determined  by  their  size  and  strength  when  planted 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  In  this  style  of  gardening  it  is  a  desideratum 
to  have  as  good  a  sheet  of  bloom  on  the  beds  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  but  where  the  plants  are  crowded  they  cannot  hold  out,  the  foliage 
of  many  becoming  bad.  Individual  tastes  vary  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
flower  garden,  as  in  other  matters,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
confine  his  practice  to  the  conventional  ribbons,  lines,  circles,  or  segments 
of  circles,  which  it  would  appear  almost  impossible  to  eliminate  from 
modern  flower  gardening.  There  are  irregular  combinations  of  different 
colours  and  plants  many  years  ago  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  pleas- 
ing effect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  beds  of  Mangle's  Variegated  Geranium 
and  Purple  King  Verbena,  planted  together  so  as  to  run  into  each  other 
as  irregularly  as  possible.  This  and  many  similar  mixtures  did  much  to 
remove  the  objectionable  formality,  with  reason  complained  of  by  many 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  alone  by  a  judicious  blending  of  colours  in 
an  informal  way  that  summer  flower  gardening  might  be  stripped  of  its 
greatest  defects  as  seen  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  much  might  be 
done  in  the  form  and  height  of  the  plants  associated  together.  To  do  this, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  plant  Large  coarse-leaved  subjects  in  the  midst  of  low- 
growing  flowering  plants.  From  thewealth  of  different  forms  we  possess 
there  are  numbers  of  light  plants  of  elegant  habit  that  would  relieve  the 
too  even  surface  of  colours  in  mass  without  hiding  or  unduly  shutting 
out  from  view  all  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  seen  from  any  point.    The  old 
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Humea  elegans,  now  put  in  tlie  shade  by  plants  not  possessing  half  its 
merit,  is  one  that  well  illustrates  the  habit  and  style  of  the  subjects 
required  for  relieving  the  even  surface  of  form  and  colour.  Acacia 
lophantha  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  also  Cordyline  australis, 
Acer  negundo  variegatum,  in  specimens  varying  in  height  from  2  ft.  to 
4  ft.,  according  to  the  situation  for  which  they  were  required.  Where 
carpet  bedding  is  carried  out  all  the  plants  used,  except  those  tender  ones 
named  above,  should  be  put  in  the  places  they  are  to  occupy,  filling  the 
others  in  afterwards.  On  all  dressed  ground,  such  as  herbaceous  borders 
and  amongst  shrubs,  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  rake  must  be  kept  up, 
so  that  the  whole  may  have  a  tidy  appearance.  During  the  present 
growing  weather  the  mowing  machine  must  be  in  frequent  use,  for,  if  the 
Grass  be  allowed  to  get  too  long,  not  only  is  it  objectionable  in  appearance, 
but  more  labour  is  entailed.  Thin  out  early-sown  annuals;  the  real 
merits  of  many  beautiful  specimens  are  rarely  seen  through  being  often 
sown  in  out-of-the-way  places,  under  the  drip,  shade,  and  impoverishing 
influence  of  the  roots  of  deciduous  trees.  If,  perchance,  they  happen  to 
get  an  open  situation,  where  they  might  have  a  chance  of  showing  their 
true  character,  they  are  too  often  allowed  only  a  fourth  of  the  room  they 
require.  Let  every  species  and  variety  have  enough  room  to  grow  to  its 
full  natural  size,  by  which  means  the  flowers  will  individually  be  much 
larger,  and  the  duration  of  the  plants  flowering  will  be  considerably 
extended.  What  are  known  as  sub-tropical  plants  are  generally  some- 
what tender,  and  their  planting  may  with  advantage  be  deferred  for  a 
short  time ;  if  possible,  the  site  selected  for  them  should  be  somewhat 
sheltered,  as  they  consist  principally  of  species  with  large  and  ornamental 
leaves,  which  are  very  apt  to  be  disfigured  if  exposed  too  early  to  cold 
and  boisterous  winds.  Such  plants  should  be  of  considerable  size  when 
planted,  and  should  have  been  gradually  inured  to  exposure  in  the  open 
air.  They  should  be  planted  in  beds  of  rich  or  highly-manured  soil,  and 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during  dry  weather,  in  order  to 
induce  a  rapid  and  luxuriant  development  of  the  magnificent  foliage 
which  constitutes  their  chief  beauty,  and  which,  in  suitable  situations, 
amid  appropriate  scenery,  seldom  fails  to  produce  an  effect  which  is 
remarkably  pleasing. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

The  rapid  growth  that  most  vegetable  crops  are  making  necessitates 
continual  watchfulness.  Early  Turnips  will  now  require  thinning,  as  also 
Carrots,  as  soon  as  these  are  strong  enough  in  the  tops  to  draw.  It  may 
be^  taken  as  a  rule  that  any  crop  which  requires  thinning  is  benefited  by 
this  being  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle.  We 
frequently  see  this  deferred  until  they  are  so  large  that  their  necessary 
removal  always  seriously  disturbs  the  roots  of  such  as  are  to  remain.  In 
thinning  eai-ly  crops,  especially  of  such  esculents  as  Turnips  and  Carrots, 
too  many  should  not  be  removed  ,■  for,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
for  use,  a  portion  all  over  the  beds  may  be  gathered,  which  will  give  more 
room  to  those  left  to  increase  in  size.  Early  Carrots,  4  in.  apart  at  the 
first  thinning,  will  have  space  enough.  Do  not  allow  Peas  to  get  too  large 
before  they  are  staked,  as,  if  broken  down  by  the  wind,  they  never  take 
kindly  to  the  supports.  As  soon  as  the  surface  gets  sufficiently  dry,  ply 
the  hoe  on  all  vacant  spaces  ;  not  only  is  this  disturbance  of  the  soil 
desirable  for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  helping 
the  ground  to  retain  its  moisture — a  matter  of  great  importance  in  dry 
situations.  Thin  out  the  early  crops  of  Spinach  sown  between  rows  of 
Peas  and  in  other  situations.  A  not  uncommon  practice  is  to  leave  three 
times  the  number  of  plants  of  this  vegetable  that  there  ought  to  be 
struggling  for  existence,  the  result  of  which  is  that  there  is  not  a  single 
leaf  more  than  half-developed,  the  whole  being  correspondingly  tough 
and  stringy,  running  to  seed  much  sooner  than  it  would  if  allowed  suflicient 
room.    In  thinning,  leave  the  plants  6  in.  apart. 

Sowing  Late  Peas. — Peas  for  late  use  should  now  be  sown.  Ex- 
cept  in  favourable  situations  these  late  sowings  are  very  liable  to  be 
afi'ected  by  mildew,  but  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
evil.  There  are  several  causes  that  tend  to  develop  this  parasite — a  want 
of  water,  sowing  too  thickly,  and  an  insufliciency  of  air ;  and,  if  the  land 
be  poor,  the  evil  is  thus  aggravated.  For  these  late  crops  the  most  open 
position  in  the  garden  should  be  chosen,  and  if  the  rows  are  at  long  dis- 
tances— say  36  ft.  apart — with  the  intervals  occupied  by  some  low-growing 
crop,  a  better  chance  will  be  afli'orded  them  of  being  benefited  by  the 
wind,  which  is  unfavourable  to  mildew.  The  ground  should  be  well  and 
deeply  manured,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  plenty  to  sustain  them 
through  intervals  of  dry  weather ;  they  should  also  be  sown  thinly.  By 
attending  to  these  matters,  and  never  allowing  them  to  want  water,  which 
should  be  so  applied  as  to  moisten  the  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  Peas 
may  be  had  late,  when,  with  some,  they  are  held  as  much  in  estimation  as 
the  earliest  crops.  For  the  latest  crops  many  advise  the  small  early  sorts 
to  be  sown,  but  these  are  often  not  satisfactory,  as  they  produce  little, 
and  often  come  in  prematurely.  Any  approved  tall  kind,  such  as 
Emperor  of  the  Marrows  or  No  Plus  Ultra,  will  be  found  to  succeed  the 
best. 

Tripoli  Onions  Sown  in  Autumn. — Where  large  mild  Onions 
are  required  for  cooking,  these  can  only  be  got  by  giving  them  suflicient 
room.  They  should  at  once  be  thinned  out  8  in.  or  9  in.  apart,  and,  if  the 
soil  was  not  sufiiciently  rich  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  produce  will  be 
much  larger  if  it  now  receives  a  sprinkling  of  guano  and  soot,  mixed  in 
equal  proportions.  Delicate  flavoured  Onions  are  much  esteemed  for 
culinary  purposes ;  but,  unless  they  are  grown  freely  in  soil  well  enriched, 
they  cannot  be  had. 

Planting  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  &c.— The  earliest  sown 
Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  will  shortly  be  large  enough  for  planting  out. 


If  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  at  all  dry,  give  a  good  soaking 
before  taking  them  up,  by  which  means  they  will  lift  with  plenty  of  roots, 
and  receive  proportionately  little  check. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— If  the  weather  be  warm,  these  may  now  be 
put  out  in  the  open  ground.  See  that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  prepared 
by  gi'adual  hardening  in  a  cold  frame,  with  plenty  of  air  previously,  or  they 
Avill  be  some  time  before  they  make  any  progress.  If  hand-lights  can  be 
placed|over  them  for  a  fortnight  it  will  much  accelerate  their  growth, tilting 
them  at  the  opposite  side  from  which  the  wind  blows  in  the  daytime,  and 
closing  down  at  night.  The  ground  should  be  made  very  rich  for  quick, 
rank-growing  plants  of  this  description.  Sow  more  seeds  in  a  hotbed, 
Vinery  or  greenhouse,  planting  out  next  month. 

Tomatoes  should  now  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  plenty  of  air 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  have  them  well  hardened  before  planting ;  where 
they  are  turned  out  whilst  in  a  tender  state,  even  it  the  ensuing  weather 
be  fine,  they  frequently'remain  dormant  for  two  or  three  weeks,  which 
seriously  interferes  with  the  quantity  of  produce,  as  if  the  growth  be  at 
all  checked,  most  of  the  warm  weather  is  over  before  the  first  fruits  are 
ripe. 

Water  Supply. — The  greatest  want  in  many  gardens  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  the  kitchen  garden,  the  nature  of  the  crops 
requiring  very  much  moisture.  This  is  more  seriously  felt  on  dry  soils, 
yet  it  frequently  happens  that,  at  comparatively  little  cost,  a  copious 
supply  might  be  drawn  from  higher  ground;  in  which  case  it  can 
frequently  be  made  available,  in  the  least  costly  mannerlas  regards  labour, 
by  the  use  of  a  hose  pipe  and  tap  turned  on  amongst  the  growing  crops. 
Where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  vegetable  ground,  and  where  the 
walls  are  covered  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines — that  must  be  plentifully 
watered,  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots — pumping  is  slow  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  unsuitableness  of  water  so  obtained  for  application 
to  any  growing  plant.  Again,  the  means  of  conveying  water  from  wells 
and  tanks  to  the  different  crops  is  often  not  the  best.  The  ordinary 
water-harrows  sold  by  the  general  makers  are  the  very  worst  used — 
mounted  on  miserably  low  wheels,  they  require  three  times  the  force  to 
drag  them  that  would  suffice  were  they  properly  constructed  and  of  a 
reasonable  height.  There  is  also  very  often  deception  as  to  the  size, 
whether  they  be  made  of  wood  or  galvanised  iron.  Such  as  are  advertised 
to  hold  30  gallons  or  so  will  generally,  when  measured,  be  found  full 
when  they  contain  18  or  20.  Where,  as  is  the  case  in  most  gar- 
dens, large  or  small,  the  water  has  to  be  applied  by  hand,  there  is  nothing 
that  effects  a  greater  saving  In  labour  than  a  good  water-barrow ;  the 
wheels  should  be  4  ft.  high,  with  a  crank  axle  under  the  body  of  the 
barrow,  which  should  be  made  of  strong  galvanised  iron,  rivetted,  made 
with  a  good  large  spout,  and  hung  so  as  to  enable  the  load  being  easily 
tipped  over.  It  should  hold  from  60  gallons  to  70  gallons,  with  a  handle 
in  front  fixed  in  the  usual  way  to  the  irons 'that  stand  upright  from  the 
axle  and  on  which  the  body  is  hung.  Such  a  barrow,  if  properly  con- 
structed, and  the  wheels  made  to  run  easily,  can  be  moved  about  on  any. 
thing  like  level  ground  by  one  man,  and  with  much  greater  ease  than  the 
low-wheeled  inventions  that  will  not  hold  one-third  of  the  quantity. 
Those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  garden  on  deep  alluvial  soil  with  a 
cool  bottom,  or  on  moisture-holding,  peaty  laud,  may  think  themselves 
well  off  in  a  dry  season,  but  in  far  the  greater  number  of  gardens,  even 
where  everything  possible  in  the  shape  of  deep  cultivation,  liberal  manur- 
ing, as  well  as  mulching,  is  carried  out,  if  water  is  not  used  freely  the 
crops  will  be  small  in  quantity  and  equally  wanting  in  quality ;  but,  where 
water  is  used  without  stint,  the  produce  resulting  from  it  amply  repays 
the  cost.  One  of  the  first  considerations  I  should  urge  upon  all  who 
prefer  an  abundant  supply  of  good,  tender,  wholesome  vegetables  to  the 
tough,  fibrous  produce  of  dry,  hardened  soil,  is  to  provide  the  best  means 
for  applying  water. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

May  20. ^Sowing  two  rows  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  Peas : 
Giant  Emerald  Marrow,  British  Queen,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  Omega.  Pot- 
ting on  large  Tomatoes  for  fruiting  in  pots.  Planting  out  another  three: 
light  frame  with  Telegragh  Cucumbers,  and  one  with  Green-flesh  Melons. 
Mulching  late  Strawberries  with  chaff  cut  from  stable-litter.  Clearing  off 
Broccoli  stumps,  manuring  the  ground,  and  getting  it  dug  up  for  another 
crop. 

May  21. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans,  and  Early  Snow- 
ball and  Strap-leaf  Turnips.  Planting  out  two  rows  of  Williams'  Match- 
less Celery.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  Telegraph  and  Tender  and  True 
Cucumbers.  Potting  on  double  Petunias  and  Tricolor  Pelargoniums. 
Pricking  off  Celery  and  Broccoli  plants.  Planting  out  Leeks  in  deep 
drills.  Looking  over  Sea  Kale  beds  and  thinning  out  the  crowns.  Tying 
up  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  to  blanch.  Weeding  walks  and  hoeing  amongst 
all  growing  crops. 

May  22. — Potting  on  Pelargoniums  of  sorts  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming.  Pricking  oft'  Stocks,  Asters,  and  double  German  Wallflowers. 
Looking  over  the  Asparagus  beds  regularly,  and  keeping  tliem  closely  cut 
down.  Nailing  and  tying  in  the  young  shoots  on  Hose  walls,  and  washing 
them  where  required  with  Quassia-chip  water  to  kill  green  fly.  Earthing 
up  all  Potatoes  that  require  it,  and  renovating  the  linings  round  manure 
frames. 

May  23. — Sowing  Early  Horn  Carrots  for  drawing  young.  Planting 
out  a  large  space  with  Early  Dwarf  Ulm  Savoys  ;  also  Tomatoes  against 
a  south  wall.  Watering  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  French  Beans  in  frames; 
also  the  fresh -planted  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  other  plants.  Looking 
over  the  Peach  walls,  disbudding  the  trees  where  requii'ed,  picking  off 
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curled  leaves,  and  keeping  them  well  syringed  to  keep  down  insects. 
Getting  out  Celery  trenches  and  getting  the  manure  into  them.  Trim- 
ming  Pea  sticks. 

May  24.— Sowing  Mignonette  in  pots;  also  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Planting  out  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  hardy  bedding  plants ; 
also  Veitch's  AutuQ]n  Giant  and  Self -protecting  Cauliflower  plants  in 
deep  drills.  Giving  the  Vineries  where  the  Grapes  are  swelling  a  good 
soaking  of  guano  water.  Thinning  out  Beet,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Par- 
snips, and  running  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  drills.  Looking  over  the 
Vineries,  tying  down  the  young  shoots,  and  thinning  the  Grapes  where 
required.    Thinning  out  Spinach  and  Turnips. 

May  25.— Planting  out  Gourds,  Marrows,  and  ridge  Cucumbers. 
Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  earthing  and  stopping  them, 
and  fertilising  them  where  required.  Looking  through  the  Peach 
nouses,  tying  in  the  young  shoots,  and  syringing  them  well  morning  and 
Eight.  Watering  the  Pines  all  through.  Sticking  Peas  and  earthing 
them  up.  Mowmg,  cleaning,  weeding,  and  rolling  down  gravel  and  Grass 
that  require  it,  and  otherwise  cleaning  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Fruit  in 
use  for  dessert— Pmes,  Grapes,  and  Strawberries.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


OPEN-AIR  VEGETATION  IN  APRIL.* 
April,  although  variable,  was  upon  the  whole  pleasant,  and  much 
profitable  work  both  in  garden  and  field  was  accomplished.  On  the 
1st  snow  fell,  and  laid  on  the  ground  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  fully 
6  in.  in  depth.  Its  weight  damaged  many  evergreen  trees  through, 
out  the  country,  particularly  Conifers,  by  bending,  and  in  many  cases 
breaking  their  branches.  It,  however,  soon  disappeared,  and  on  the 
10th  the  foliage  of  several  trees,  particularly  tbat  of  Planes,  began 
to  unfold,  and  continued  increasing,  no  check  from  frost  having  taken 
place  after  the  9th.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  month  the  wind 
had  an  easterly  tendency,  but  the  snn,  being  often  nnclouded,  brought 
forward  vegetation  rapidly.  Showers  were  frequent,  but  generally  of 
short  duration,  very  unlike  the  continued  cold  April  showers  of  the 
past  two  years.  If  no  serious  or  unforeseen  ch.ange  of  weather  now 
takes  place,  the  foliage  has  every  appearance  of  being  fully  developed 
and  strong.  Fruit  tree  blossoms,  both  on  walls  and  standards,  is  every, 
where  abundant  and  apparently  vigorous,  and  at  the  present  time 
bids  fair  to  be  succeeded  by  a  plentiful  crop.  In  some  situations 
blossoms  are  dropping  off,  an  occurrence  evidently  caused  by  the  un. 
ripened  state  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees  during  the  last  two  years. 
I  trust,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  general.  Herbaceous  plants 
are  still  behind,  as  well  as  the  foliage  of  many  deciduous  trees.  In 
April  the  thermometer  has  been  nine  times  at  or  below  the  freezing 
point,  indicating  collectively  44°,  while  in  1877  it  was  ten  times, 
indicating  collectively  50.  The  frosts  experienced  in  April  for  the 
last  twenty.fonr  years  amount  to  507^  making  an  average  of  2V'  for 
each  year.  The  lowest  markings  were  April,  1S76,  when  69'  were 
registered,  and  the  fewest  was  in  1865,  when  2"  only  were  recorded. 
The  lowest  markings  this  year  were  on  the  mornings  of  the  2nd,  3rd 
5th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th,  when  28=,  28°,  25",  23",  23°,  and  26"  were 
indicated;  while  the  six  highest  were  on  the  11th,  15th,  17th,  20th, 
2l3t,  and  23rd,  when  4-1°,  48°,  44°,  45°,  45",  and  43°  were  indicated. 

On  30th  April  150  species  of  plants  were  counted  in  flower  on  the 
rock  garden,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  conspicu. 
ens  then  iu  bloom  : — 


Adonis  vernalis 
Andromeda  fastigiata 
Anemone  apennina 

,,         nemerosa  plena 
,,         Hobinsoniaua  alba 
,1  ,,  violacea 

Arnebia  echioides 
Aubrietia  conspiona 
,,  Hendersoni 

„  purpurea  graudiflora, 

and  others 
Bryanthna  erectus 
Coptis  trifoliata 
Erica  hybernica  alba 

,1  ,,  vernalis 

Erjthronium  giganteum 

),  ,,  roseum 

„  Nuttallianum 

Gentiana  alpina 
,,         verna 
Helonias  bullata 
Hntchinsia  alpina 


Lithospermum  prostratum 
Menziesia  ccernlea 

,,         empetriformis 
Orobus  olegans,  and  varieties 
Podophyllum  Emodi 
Polygala  Chamasbuxus 
Primula  capitata 

„        ciliata  purpnrata 
,,        cortnsoides  amoena 
II  i>  ,,     alba 

,,        integrifolia 
„        nivalis 
„        Pedemontana 
„        purpurea,     and      many 
others 
Pulsatilla  bracteata 

„         vernalis 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis 
Rliodothamnns  Chamaicistus 
Scilla  sibirica 
Tulipa  pulchella 
Trillium  grandiflorum 
The   Pulsatilla   vemalis,   besides  flowering  in  the  ordinary  stone 
compartments,  is   also   blccming  infinitely  more  vigorously  between 
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he  stones  formed  round  the  base  of  the  higher  portions  of  the  rockery, 
being  placed  there  about  three  years  ago  while  in  seedling  condi- 
tion. Tubera'of  Anemone  coronaria  have  also  been  freely  planted  in 
similar  situations,  and  they  bid  !fair  to  grow  better  than  they 
usually  do  in  open  borders,  where  they  generally  get  destroyed  by 
damp.  The  Darlingtonia  californica  has  stood  the  winter  on  the  rook 
garden,  and  is  now  coming  into  bloom. 

Dates  on  which  the  following  plants  flowered,  completing  the  last 
annually  given: — 

IS/S.  1877. 

Pritillaria  imperialis  ....     Apr.     G        Apr.  14 

Adonis  vernalis  .....,,       12  „     13 

Uyoscyamus  physaloides    ....,,      23  „    16 


PROPAGATING. 

Aralia  papyrifeua. — This  fine-leaved  ornamental  sub-tropical 
plant  is  best  increased  by  means  of  roots.  Take  up  a 
strong  plant  of  it  and  partly  shake  away  the  soil ;  remove  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  roots,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces  about  li  in.  long ;  lay  the  portions  thus 
cut  with  the  top  part  of  the  root  one  way.  The 
best  plan  is  to  take  small  thumb-pots  and  fill  them 
with  sandy  peat  and  loam.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  nnd  insert  the  piece  of  root  upright,  with 
t»j  the  top  just  showing  above  the  soil.  Place  them 
on  bottom  heat,  and  sprinklejthem  occasionally 
with  water.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they  will 
begin  to  shoot,  some  from  the  top  and  some  from 
underneath.  They  are  much  the  best  in  single 
pots,  as  they  can  be  potted  without  the  ball 
l)eing  disturbed  when  sufficiently  rooted.  If  there 
be  a  quantity  put  in  one  pot  or  pan  they  grow 
tqually  well,  but  are  lialjle  to  damp  off  from 
being  disturbed  iu  the  setting.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  they  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.     H.  H. 


Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora. — How  should  cuttings  of  this  bo  treated  now 
to  ensure  their  striking?  They  are  well  ripened,  and  consequently  pretty 
hard,  'Will  it  be  right  to  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  until  they  callus,  and  then 
plunge  them  in  bottom-heat  ? — M.  J.  [Tear  ofF  shoots  which  will  now  be 
produced  on  the  branches  of  old  plants,  4  iu.  or  5  in;  long,  so  as  to  secure  a 
"heel."  Insert  them  firmtj'  in  sharp  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and,  if  con- 
venient, plunge  them  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat ;  if  not,  place  them  in  a  warm 
house  with  a  bell-glass  over  them,  when  they  will  soon  emit  roots.] 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh ;  about  lUO  members  were  present,  and 
twenty-three  new  ones  were  nominated  for  admission.  Mr.  John  Methven 
read  a  paper  on  "  A  Holiday  Kamble  among  the  Alps,"  and  Mr.  Bobcrt 
Lindsay  followed  with  one  on  "The  Cultivation  of  Alpine  Plants,"  of 
which  he  exhibited  some  thirty  specimens.  A  third  paper,  from  Mr. 
John  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  on  "  Peach  Culture  in  the  Open  Air  in 
Scotland,"  was  read.  It  contained  a  detailed  account  of  his  experience 
in  Peach  culture  at  Gordon  Castle.  He  formed  a  border  along  a  south 
wall  to  the  depth  of  3  ft,  with  1  ft.  4  in.  of  drainage,  leaving  only  1  ft. 
8  in.  for  the  roots  to  grow  in  ;  this  gave  them  a  large  share  of  solar  heat, 
and  proved  eminently  successful.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
several  members  alluded  to  the  high  culture  of  various  hardy  fruits  in  the 
district  of  which  Gordon  Castle  is  the  centre.  Several  plants  were  placed 
on  the  table  for  inspection.  The  Association  has  agreed  to  offer  prizes 
of  £3,  £2,  £l,  and  lUs.  for  competition  by  under  gardeners,  members  of 
the  Association,  for  the  best  four  plans  of  kitchen  gardens,  with  fruit, 
plant,  and  forcing  houses,  gardener's  house,  and  ofhecs,  complete.  The 
plans  to  be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  l-12th  of  an  in.  to  the  ft-  The  whole 
area  included  not  to  exceed  five  acres ;  three  and  one-half  acres  being 
devoted  to  the  kitchen  garden,  including  outside  slips,  and  one  and  a-half 
acres  to  the  houses,  offices,  and  yards.  Sections  and  elevations  of  the 
various  glass  erections,  showing  the  arrangements  for  heating  and  venti' 
lating,  to  be  given  on  a  separate  sheet,  to  the  scale  of  -l  of  an  in.  to  the 
ft.  The  plans  must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Methven,  15 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  by  January  1, 1879. 


Griselinia  littoralis  in  Somersetshire.— This  flueland  distinct  evergreen 
ehrub  is  quite  hardy  at  Longleat.  It  is  valuable  from  its  peculiar  green  and 
fine  leathery  foliage.    Its  place  is  among  the  choicer  evergreens. 

Sunflowers  as  Fuel. — It  has  been  discovered  in  Minnesota  that  two  acres 
of  Sunflowers  will  supply  a  family  with  fuel  through  a  long  winter.  The  wood 
0    the  stalks  and  the  oil  of  the  seed,  it  is  said,  make  cheerful  fires. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Phorminm  tenax.— "  T.  S."  ia  (luite  correct  in  hig  statement  that  seefl  of 
this  plant,  imported  from  New  Zealand,  is  useless,  and  should  not  be  sold. 
Bat  the  failure  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  mere  interval  of  two  months  required 
for  the  voyage  thence.  It  may  possibly  be  attributable  to  the  changes  of 
temperature  experienced  by  the  seed  during  its  transit.  Nothing  is  better 
proved  than  the  fact  that  seeds  of  Phormiura  tenax  ripened  in  Europe  will 
retain  their  vitality  for  at  least  six  or  eight  months.  I  recently  sowed  a  few 
seeds  of  the  P^  Colensoi,  of  last  year's  crop,  and  every  seed  is  growing.  I 
have  also  on  two  occasions  sown  seeds  of  the  P.  tenax  with  equally  satisfactory 
results. — W.  ThompsoK",  Ipswich. 

Eoy  al  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  .—Would  this  grow  in  the  open  air  in  London 
on  the  south  side  of  Regent's  Park  ?  and  what  sort  of  ground  does  it  require  ? 
Con  Id  I  get  roots  of  it  in  Covent  Garden  P—W.  A.  B.  [The  Royal  Fern  will 
grow  well  in  any  moist  somewhat  shady  situation,  andwould  doubtless  succeed 
in  the  locality  you  name  provided  these  conditions  are  afforded  it.  Boggy  soil 
suits  it  best,  but  it  will  grow  in  any  good  light  garden  mould.  Roots  of  it 
may  be  bought  in  Oovent  Garden,  and  nurserymen  also  sell  it. — S,] 

Clirysanthemnms.— I  inserted  some  cuttings  of  Pompones  last  November, 
nnd  now  they  are  about  13  in.  high.  Should  I  stop  them  ?  Do  they  require 
another  shift,  and  when  should  I  give  them  the  last?— W.  S.  [The  plants, 
having  rooted,  should  be  stopped  at  once.  They  should  then  be  shifted  into 
pots  one  or  two  sizes  larger  than  those  which  they  occupy  in  about  ten  days 
(say  the  3Sth  of  May),  and  will  be  ready  for  another  stopping  about  the  middle 
of  June;  they  can  be  shifted  into  their  blooming  pots  (S-in.  pots  are  suitable 
ones  for  Pompones)  about  the  end  of  June,  and  fiually  stopped  the  second 
week  in  July.  Stopping  after  this  would  bo  likely  to  interfere  with  their 
blooming  satisfactorily.  By  adopting  the  method  just  recommended,  free 
bushy  little  specimens  (which  are  exceedingly  handsome  and  useful  for  con- 
servatory decoration)  will  be  obtained.— ff.  T.  D.] 

Saxifrages  for  a  Kockery.— The  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  Saxifrages 
for  this  purpose  will  greatly  oblige.— P.  J.  N.  [Saxifrages  are  nearly  all  good 
for  the  rockery  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  select.    Try  the  following— 


Saxifraga 


Aizoon 

Andrewsi 

aretioides 

aspera 

biflora 

CEeaia 


granulata 

Hirculus 

hyionoides 

juniperina 

ligulata 

longifolia 

oppositifolia 


Saxifraga 
pectinata 
purpuras  cens 
retusa 
Rocheliana 
sarmentosa 
tenelia 
valdenais 


Saxifraga 

ceratophylla 

coriophylla 

cordifolia 

Cotyledon 

crassifolia 

Cymbalaria 

diapensioides 

Geum 

Raspberry  Suckers. — Can  any  one  suggest  any  way  of  preventing  Rasp- 
berries from  throwing  up  suckers  between  the  rows  of  plants,  where  they 
cannot  possibly  be  left.— J.  T,,  Macedon.  [Digging  deeply  between  the  rows 
causes  suckers  to  be  pushed  up  in  larger  numbers  than  they  otherwise  would 
be.  Instead  of  digging,  just  break  up  the  surface  slightly  with  a  fork,  and 
mulch  with  half-rotted  manure.  Cut  off  such  suckers  as  are  not  required  as 
soon  as  they  appear.— S.] 

Snowflakes.— In  answer  to  "  E.  F.,"  I  have  to  state  that  my  experience  of 
all  the  Snowflakes  ia  unfavourable.  I  get  plenty  of  leafage,  but  little  or  no 
bloom. — H.  M.,  Bromsgrovei 

Daisies  on   Lawns.— Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method  oE 

getting  rid  of  Daisies  from  turf?    The  area  is  too  large  for  what  I  believe  to 

be  the  only  really  effectual  remedy— hand-weeding.    Is  Watson's  Lawn  Sand 

useful  ?— G.  J.  P.    [It  is  said  to  be  so ;  try  it  and  let  us  know  the  result.] 

Names  of  Plants.— -i.  E.—l.  Scilla  nutans.    2.  S.  n.  rosea.    3.  S.  n.  alba 

4.  A  Ranunculus,  but  too  diminutive  to  say  with  certainty  which  kind. 

Tiuibridge  Wells,  Cephalotaxua  Fortune!. — J.  B,  1.  Solanum  crispum,  a 
Chilian  shrub.  2.  Eupatoriumageratioides.- ^.  B.  D.  OratEegus  lobata^— O.  1. 
Columbine,  one  of  the  forms  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris.  2.  Euphorbia  Cyparissius, 
3.  Variegated  Grass  (much  smaller  and  more  compact  than  Ribbon  Grass).  We 
think  there  is  a  small  Bamboo  in  cultivation  very  like  the  Grass  sent.  4.  Eaised 
from  seed  sent  from  Italy ;  some  species  of  Poterium,  not  worth  garden  cul- 
ture.—ilf.  5. 2).  The  flower  looks  very  unhke  Aquilegia  ccerulea.  It  may  be  a 
variety  or  a  hybrid  from  that  sprung  up  from  seed.  Seedlings  from  this  plant 
vary  in  a  remarkable  way, — Major  F.  A  very  handsome  specimen  of  th 
Brompton  Stock. 

Cucumber  Disease. — Permit  me  to  eolioit  the  experience  of 
your  correspondents  in  reference  to  this  disease.  I  have  been  a 
successful  grower  of  Cucumbers  for  years,  and  I  have  at  the  present 
time  a  well-constructed  span-roofed  house  full  of  well-grown  plants 
apparently  vigorous  and  healthy — such  plants  as  one  might  expect 
to  cut  good  Cucumbers  from  wholesale  ;  but,  singular  to  say,  scarcely 
a  fruit  will  they  produce.  At  a  certain  stage  the  fruit  cankers  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  refuses  to  grow,  a  jelly-like  exudation 
oozing  out  of  both  the  young  fruit  and  in  some  cases  the  leaf-stalk. 
This  in  time  becomes  rusty  in  colour,  and  when  cutting  out  surplus 
growth,  this  substance  exudes  freely  and  looks  not  unlike  ice  candles. 
The  varieties  grown  are  Tender  and  True  Improved  and  Telegraph, 
for  all  purposes  the  former  perhaps,  the  best  in  cultivation.  My 
plants  are  growing  in  fibrous  loam  and  leaf  soil,  in  which  they  root 
very  freely.  There  is  a  sort  of  fungus  which  we  have  had  some 
trouble  to  keep  in  check,  and  which  I  believe  proceeds  from  some 


Oak  slabs  that  are  laid  over  tho  hot-water  pipes  as  a  bottom  for  the 
bed  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  it  has  caused  the  disease  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.— J.  E.  Rose,  Muswell  Hill.  [This  is 
evidently  a  case  of  "  gumming,"  and  a  bad  one — a  disease  to  which 
the  Cucumber  is  subject  when  growingtoo  vigorously  in  some  soils.  It 
is  questionable  if  the  plants  affected  can  now  be  cleared  of  it. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  plants  thin  and  let  the 
shoots  grow  without  much  stopping  ;  and  the  house  should  be  freely 
ventilated,  reducing  the  supply  of  moisture  overhead  at  the  same 
time.  It  this  be  done  and  the  diseased  fruits  be  cut  off,  washing  the 
gum  carefully  off  the  stems  as  it  appears,  the  plants  may  outgrow  it, 
as  the  Peach  does  sometimes.  Perhaps,  however,  re-planting  in  fresh 
and  poorer  soil  would  be  the  wisest  course  under  the  oircamstanoes. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  fungus  alluded  to  caused  the  gamming, 
but  it  may  be  harmful  in  some  other  way.  Wooden  bottoms  should 
never  be  laid  under  hotbeds,  as  they  are  sure  to  germinate  fungi. — 
J.  S.  W.] 

Black  Fly  on  Peaches. — Can  you  suggest  any  efficient  remedy 
for  this  pest  ?  Tobacco  smoke  has  been  used  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
partially  destroy  both  foliage  and  fruit,  but  all  the  larger  insects 
survive.  Several  of  my  friends,  who  have  purchased  trees  from  the 
same  firm  which  I  unfortunately  patronised,  are  suffering  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  have  done  so  for  the  past  three  or  four  years.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  during  the  winter  to  paint  the  trees  with  sulphur, 
&c.,  and  to  whitewash  the  walls,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  There  seems 
nothing  for  it  but  to  burn  the  trees  and  plant  something  else.  Does 
this  black  fly  infest  Vines  ?— J.  R.  C.  T.,  Birmingham.  [Mulch  the 
roots  of  the  trees  with  good  rotten  manure,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
water  when  necessary,  in  order  to  induce  healthy  growth ;  also  venti- 
late freely,  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moist.  The  best 
remedy  we  know  of  is  Quassia  chips  dissolved  in  water ;  but  if  you 
procure  Quin's  book  of  "  Garden  Receipts"  (Maomillan  &  Co.)  you 
will  find   that   many  other  good  remedies  are  therein    mentioned. 

-s.] 

Soil  for  Oranges  and  Lemons. — What  is  the  best  soil  for 
Oranges  and  Lemons  grown  in  tubs  ? — J.  C.  6.  [The  best  soil  for 
Oranges  and  Lemons  is,  no  doubt,  the  soil  of  the  Azores,  particularly 
that  of  the  island  of  St.  Michaels.  In  England  Oranges  are  very 
fruitful  in  the  iron.loam  of  Sussex;  argillaceous  loam  is  poison  to 
them  when  the  lime  is  in  excess.  Select  a  rich  loam,  as  little 
calcareous  as  possible,  and  mix  the  bulk  of  the  loam  with  charcoal  to 
the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent.  In  the  Italian  Orange  and  Lemon 
plantations  the  trees  are  not  manured  with  stable  manure ;  in  tact  it 
is  carefully  avoided ;  they  are  manured  with  greasy  rags.  Therefore, 
to  the  charcoal  add  oily  rags  or  wool  waste  (which  can  be  got  from 
the  Leeds  and  Bradford  factories)  in  the  proportion  of  25  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts,  and  65  per  cent,  of  loam  free  from  lime,  or  as  free  as 
it  can  be  obtained.  Keep  the  trees  ia  an  airy  house,  but  not  bright. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  glass  injure  the  tough  leathery 
leaves  of  the  Orange.— T.  F.  R.] 

Plants  for  a  Cool  Greenliouse. — I  have  been  erecting  a 
small  conservatory  on  the  north  side  ot  my  house,  merely  to 
keep  out  draughts  and  cold,  and  which  I  have  not  means 
of  heating.  What  plants  would  be  most  suitable  to  keep  in  it 
winter  and  summer  to  make  as  much  effect  as  possible  ?  or  could  I 
heat  it  by  any  oil  stove  or  otherwise  than  by  fire  and  flue,  which  I 
cannot  erect  ? — Venator.  [The  selection  of  plants  for  an  nnheated 
greenhouse  is  always  a  difficult  matter,  inasmuch  as  even  the  hardiest 
subjects  dislike  having  their  roots  frozen  when  confined  in  either 
pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  a  condition  that  is  almost  certain  to  occur  in 
severe  winters  where  no  fire-heat  can  be  applied.  I  should  recom. 
mend  the  house  being  warmed  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes  and  a 
small  boiler,  heated  by  an  oil  lamp,  i.e.,  it  there  be  no  way  of  warming 
it  by  a  small  apparatus  ot  the  ordinary  kind.  The  least  possible 
satisfaction  is  derivable  from  an  unheated  plant  structure,  as  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  when  flowers  are  the  most  acceptable, 
few  can  be  had.  A  conservatory  placed  on  the  north  side  ot  a 
dwelling,  and  consequently  shaded  by  it,  ia  in  the  worst  position  tor 
growing  plants,  and  such  as  will  bear  shade  should  principally  be 
selected.  They  may  consist  of  a  few  Camellias,  Myrtles,  the  hardy 
Yucca  recurvata,  ChamEerops  Fortunei,  or  humilis ;  Acacia  lo- 
phantha,  Phorraium  tenax,  Richardia  aethiopica,  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latua,  Aspidista  lurida  variegata,  Campanula  pyramidalis  (white  and 
blue),  Lachenalia  tricolor,  Lilinm  lancitolium  speoiosum,  album 
pnnctatum,  and  rnbrum ;  auratum,  and  eximium.  These  might  be 
placed  in  the  open  air  in  spring,  when  frosts  are  over,  and  brought 
into  the  house  when  coming  into  flower.  A  good  stock  ot  Chrysan. 
themums,  grown  in  the  open  air  in  pots  in  summer,  and  taken  into 
the  house  before  injured  by  frost  in  the  autumn,  would  be  useful,  as 
would  also  Fuchsias,  stored  away  in  the  winter,  out  ot  the  reach  ot 
frost,  and  brought  into  the  house  in  spring,  where  they  would  grow 
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nd  flower  during  the  summer.  There  should  also  be  a  good  supply 
of  Hjaciuths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  and  Scilla  sibirica  in  pots  j 
also  autumn-sown  Stocks,  kept  in  pots  through  the  winter,  Primulas 
in  pots,  especially  the  beautiful  P.  cortnsoides  amcena,  wintered  in 
a  frame.  These  should  be  intermixed  with  some  of  the  best  pot 
varieties  of  hardy  Ferns.  If  no  heating  be  possible,  the  pots  of  all 
plants  that  are  kept  in  the  house  through  the  winter,  such  as  Camellias, 
Myrtles,  and  the  like,  should  be  well  covered  with  dry  Fern  (Bracken) 
during  the  time  of  frost ;  this  will  doubtless  be  more  or  less  objection, 
able  in  appearance,  but  it  will  be  less  so  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  employed.  I  am,  of  course,  presuming  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  where  such  plants  are  placed,  no  stage  will  exist,  but 
that  they  will  be  simply  set  on  the  floor ;  but  without  seeing  the 
house,  or  having  many  more  particulars  about  it,  it  is  difiicult  to  give 
the  most  suitable  advice  respecting  it.- — T.  B. 

Questions. 

Colourless  Blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  ot  a  mode  of  treatment  for  this  Rose  which  will  render  the  blooms 
of  the  much  admired  rich  golden  colour  ?  I  have  it  growing  both  in  the  open 
air  as  standards  and  on  a  wall,  and  also  in  a  greenhouse,  and  I  find  that  the 
flowers  are  always  of  a  very  pale  yellow  tint,  although  the  trees  appear  to 
be  in  perfect  health  and  blooming  freely.  I  at  first  attributed  the  want  of 
colour  to  their  growing  on  high  ground  in  a  somewhat  exposed  position,  but  I 
find  that  there  is  the  same  fault  under  glass. — B.  A. 

Weeds  in  Ponds.— Can  any  one  suggest  a  means  of  killing  weeds  in  a  small 
pond  ?  Ducks  keep  them  down  to  some  extent,  but  not  enough  ?  Is  there  any 
poison  which  would  kill  the  weeds  outright  ?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  applied, 
and  in  what  quantity?  The  pond  is  about  60  yds.  long,  from  10  yds.  to  20  yds. 
wide,  and  nowhere  deeper  than  5  ft.  (generally  much  leas).  Tae  waste  water 
flows  through  a  deep  drain  into  a  river  about  60  yds.  wide  and  from  10  ft.  to 
15  ft.  deep  (which  I  mention  because,  in  this  case,  I  imagine  there  would  be  no 
risk  in  the  use  of  such  a  poison  as  I  wish  to  find). — B.  W.  W. 

Top-dressings  for  Strawberries. — At  p.  136  there  is  a  paragraph  relative 
to  the  preservation  of  Strawberries  from  slugs,  snails,  &o.,  written  by  Mr. 
D.  T.  Fish.  He  there  recommends  three  dressings  of  the  plants  with  soot  and 
lime.  Will  he  inform  me  whether  I  am  to  do  so  now,  when  most  of  my  Straw- 
berry plants  are  in  full  bloom,  or  whether  it  will  do  the  flowers  harm  ?—H,  B.  J. 

Gorse  Covert. — I  want  to  get  up  a  Gorse  covert  on  a  piece  of 
dry  granite  soil.  The  land,  about  eight  acres,  has  a  southern  aspect, 
and  is  now  prodncing  bunches  of  short  moor  Furze,  with  coarse  (jrasa 
in  the  intervals,  which  together  make  a  tough  surface.  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  what  would 
be  the  best  preparation  for  the  land  to  receive  the  seed,  the  proper 
time  for  sowing,  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  and  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  would  ensure  th  most  rapid  growth, — A  Novice. 
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Some  of  your  corresponilouts  who  write  on  this  subject  evidently  do 
not  see  the  difference  between  cats  in  a  garden  and  garden  cats. 
Where  the  garden  is  used  by  oats  simply  as  a  playground  or  rendez. 
vons,  such  as  small  gardens  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns 
generally  are,  there  is  no  doubt  that  cats  are  very  troublesome,  as  they 
merely  go  there  to  scratch,  fight,  and  disport  themselves  in  a  way 
anything  but  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  smooth  seed 
beds  or  newly  turned  out,  delicate  plants.  In  a  neighbourhood  where 
cats  are  plentiful  the  gardens  are  certain  to  be  visited  by  them, 
whether  there  is  one  that  belongs  to  the  premises  or  not,  and  without 
a  good  deal  of  care  these  strangers  will  occasionally  be  shut  inside 
the  houses  at  the  time  when  the  lights  are  closed,  and  then,  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  couple  that  are  strange  to  each  other  and  a  fight 
takes  place,  woe  to  the  plants,  for  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  is 
suro  to  take  up  its  ground  on  the  top  of  any  specimen  strong  enough 
to  support  it,  and  there  claw  and  fight  with  a  pertinacity  which, 
whether  or  not  sufficient  to  repel  the  assailant,  will  be  destruction 
more  or  less  to  the  plant  or  plants  on  which  it  has  placed  itself,  as  1 
know  to  my  cost,  half-a. dozen  valuable  specimens  being  almost 
mined  in  a  single  night.  This  is,  however,  altogether  outside'  the 
question,  as  such  an  occurrence  is  just  as  likely  to  happen  where 
no  cats  belong  to  the  place  aa  where  they  do.  I  have  tried 
to  do  both  with  and  without  cats  in  large  garden  for  many  years, 
and  I  feel  certain  that,  if  properly  trained  to  their  work,  they  are  most 
useful.  A  good  many  years  ago  I  had  a  house  of  ripe  Grapes 
attacked  by  mice,  and  those  who  have  had  any  experience  of  such 
pests  in  snch  a  place  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  injurious  they  are, 
going,  aa  they  do,  from  bunch  to  bunch  every  night,  and  destroying 
the  berries  on  the  shoulders  of  each.  On  this  particular  occasion  I 
had  a  number  of  bunches  that  I  intended  to  exhibit  at  several  places 
where  I  knew  the  competition  would  be  very  keen.  I  tried  poison 
and  half.a.dozen  different  kinds   of  traps,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they 


preferred  the  Grapes  to  the  moat  dainty  baits  with  which  I  could 
tempt  them.  I  tried  Gorae  tied  round  the  stems  of  the  Vines, 
pieces  of  tiu  similarly  applied — both  of  which  under  like  circum. 
stances  I  had  frequently  used  before — and  every  device  that  I  had 
either  ever  heard  or  could  think  of  ;  but  without  avail.  Night  after 
night  the  destruction  went  on.  Knowing  the  dislike  they  have  to 
being  where  a  cat,  however  young,  is,  I  got  from  a  neighbour  a  very 
tame  kitten,  about  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  old.  It  was  kept  confined 
to  the  Vinery  altogether,  and  after  the  first  night  we  saw  no  more  of 
the  mice.  Whether  they  were  caught,  or  decamped,  I  cannot  say ; 
moat  likely  the  latter.  Henceforward  the  kitten  was  encouraged  to 
remain  in  the  houaea,  and  very  soon  it  got  uaed  to  moving  about 
amongst  the  plants — Orchids  and  others  of  a  valuable  description — 
without  ever  from  the  first  doing  the  slightest  mischief.  After  this 
I  brought  up  two  or  three  kittens  (all  females ;  I  would  not  have  a 
male  cat  in  a  garden),  and  never  was  without  several  that  had  been 
from  their  infancy  used  to  being  in  the  sheds,  houaea,  and  about  the 
garden  generally,  and  I  do  not  recollect  on  a  single  occasion  after, 
wards  being  troubled  with  mice  or  rats  either  in  the  houses  or 
kitchen  garden.  All  that  is  necesaary  ia  to  take  care  that  the  cats 
are,  from  the  firat,  so  thoroughly  tame  that  they  are  not  afraid  of 
any  one,  strangers  included,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  upaet  pots 
in  their  attempts  to  get  out  of  the  way ;  and  they  mnst  also  be 
regularly  used  to  the  houses,  from  the  kitten  state  upwards.  Those 
who  speak  of  cats  knocking  down  and  breaking  plants  in  springing 
after  mice  evidently  have  never  studied  their  nature  at  all.  Cats  do 
not  run  and  rush  after  their  prey,  but  watch  deliberately  until  the 
mouse,  rat,  or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be,  comes  fully  out  into  an  I 

open  place,  where  there  ia  no  obstruction,  and  then  they  make  their 
spring,  rarely  failing  to  secure  their  prey. 

As  to  poisoning  mice  or  rats  about  houses,  it  is  a  practice  to  which 
I  would  on  no  account  resort.  One  or  two  mice,  small  though  they 
are,  that  have  been  so  destroyed,  and  that  have  crept  away  to  die, 
will  be  most  offensive  for  quite  a  week  in  even  a  good-sized  house,  a 
fact  of  which  I  have  often  Inad  disagreeable  evidence,  even  when  the  i| 

different    preparations  of   phosphorus   have    been  used,  which  the  | 

vendors  say  dry  up  the  poisoned  animals  so  quickly  that  no  disagree.  I 

able  smell  arises  from  them,  which  ia  simply  incorrect.  And  where 
rats  have  been  poisoned,  I  have  known  floors  to  be  taken  up  and 
drains  opened  at  very  considerable  cost,  whereas  if  the  simple  pre. 
cantion  of  having  two  or  three  oats  had  been  taken,  well  used  to  being 
in  aa  well  aa  outside  the  houses,  no  rata  would  have  been  seen.  In 
places  where  game  is  preserved  near  a  garden,  cats  are  difficult 
to  keep  after  they  get  twelve  months  old.  In  this  case  the  best 
way  is  to  bring  up  a  young  one  or  two  every  six  months.  There  is, 
too,  a  great  difference  in  the  breeds  of  cats ;  the  smallest  and  those 
that  have  the  least  disposition  to  get  fat  and  heavy  are  very  much 
better  for  the  destruction  of  both  mice  and  rats  than  large  ones, 
which  are  comparatively  less  watchful.  T.  Baines. 

Southgate, 


Blue  Tits  and  Caterpillars. — I  placed  an  old  tea-kettle  iu  an 
Ajjple  tree  in  my  garden,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  pair  of 
blue  tits,  which  reared  four  young  ones  in  it.  When  they  were  being 
fed,  before  they  could  fly,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  now  and  then 
how  many  times  the  old  ones  fed  them  in  a  given  time  (a  quarter  of 
an  hour),  in  order,  if  possible,  to  calculate  at  what  rate  they  were 
destroying  the  caterpillars  which  infested  my  fruit  trees  and  the 
neighbouring  Oaks,  and  I  found  that  it  averaged  about  once  every 
minute,  and  they  generally  had  two  or  three  caterpillars  at  a  time. 
Reckoning  them  at  two  would  give  120  in  an  hour,  or  1920  in  a  day 
of  sixteen  hours,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  and  at 
this  rate,  in  the  three  weeks  during  which  the  young  were  in  the 
nest,  40,320  caterpillars  would  be  destroyed.  Of  course,  the  young 
ones  would  not  require  so  many  the  first  week  or  so,  but  if  we  take 
into  consideration  what  the  old  ones  destroyed  during  the  time  of 
building,  laying,  sitting,  and  feeding  their  young,  it  would  be 
ecjuivalent  to  make  up  for  what  the  young  did  not  require  during  the 
first  week  or  ten  days.  My  only  object  in  giving  these  particulars  is 
to  show  the  enormous  good  such  birds  do  as  insect  destroyers,  and 
that  if  they  are  mischievous  among  the  fruit  buda  at  certain  times 
they  more  than  compensate  for  the  damage  during  the  summer 
months. — J.  Hiam,  The  Wren's  Nest,  Ashwood  Banh,  Worcestershire. 


Lawn  Mowers.— I  find  from  experience  that  McKenzie's  "  Presi. 
dent  "  Lawn  Mower  is  a  very  good  one.  It  is  simple  in  construction, 
very  easily  worked,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  bottom  plate  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  knives  is  a  great  improvement. — J.  Woodbridge, 
Syon  Mouse,  Brentford. 
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"  This  is  »n  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  Changs  it  rather :  bnt 
Thb  Aet  itsele  is  Natube." — Shakespeare, 


TROP^OLUM  SPEOIOSUM  AND  POLTPHTLLUM. 
South  country  cultivators  can  grow  many  plants  successfully 
which  it  is  mere  waste  of  labour  and  time  to  cultivate  in  the 
north ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  beautiful  plants  that 
revel  in  the  moisture  and  usually  sharp  soil  of  the  north. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  reckon  these  two  beautiful  species 
of  Tropseolum.  To  establish  speciosum  here  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  dig  in  a  handful  of  the  long  succulent  rhizomes 
in  a  shrubbery  border,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  It 
will  not  make  much  show  the  first  year,  but  in  every  succeed- 
ing year  it  will  increase  in  beauty  and  multiply  like  a  weed ; 
but,  unlike  a  weed,  it  is  quite  harmless.  It  does  not  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  its  tender  tendrils  swing  from  branch  to  branch 
of  the  most  delicate  shrubs,  or  the  stouter  herbaceous  plants, 
such  as  Larkspurs,  Antirrhinums,  Campanulas,  and  the  like, 
without  the  least  injury  to  them.  One  peculiarity  it  has  which 
is  rather  bewildering  to  one  not  acquainted  with  its  habits — • 
it  is  a  great  traveller.  Plant  a  colony  of  the  roots  in  a  care- 
fully selected  comer,  and  they  will  appear  in  due  course,  though 
of  weakly  growth  the  first  season.  You  will  look  anxiously 
for  them  in  the  same  place  next  year,  but  probably 
in  vain  ;  they  will  not  appear,  and  you  will  think 
— "  Ah  !  that  is  just  what  I  heard  of  this  Tropffiolam  ;  it  is 
a  delicate  plant,  and  does  not  agree  with  our  climate."  But 
you  will  be  surprised  some  fine  morning  in  July  to  see  a 
coruscation  of  coral-like  blossoms,  set  in  delicate  grass-green 
foliage,  suspended  on  a  bush  or  trellis  several  feet,  perhaps 
even  yards,  from  the  carefully -labelled  spot  where  you  planted 
the  roots.  I  have  seen  it  forsake  a  border  and  break  out  in 
the  middle  of  a  gravel  walk.  It  will  never,  however,  if  soil 
and  climate  suit  it,  forsake  a  wall  or  hedge,  though  appearing 
at  difierent  places  thereon.  Tropeeolum  polyphyllum  does  not 
seem  to  travel  at  all.  It  makes  a  charming  contrast  to  the 
other,  with  its  yellow  flowers  and  glaucous  leaves ;  but  it  is 
not  such  a  beautiful  or  striking  plant.  I  think  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  same  plants  do  not  succeed  all  over  the  kingdom.  By 
choosing  those  which  suit  the  different  districts  we  obtain  the 
best  results  and  avoid  that  sameness  in  effect  which  is  one  of 
the  besetting  snares  of  modern  gardening.  I  always  mentally 
protest  against  that  favourite  phrase  of  commendation,  "  This 
charming  plane  should  be  in  every  garden."  Geraniums,  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  Lobelias  are  in  every  garden,  and  who  cares  for 

them  now  ?  Saimoniceps. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  remarks  of 

"  J.  S.  W."  (see  p.  468)  about  the  capricious  nature  of  Tropaso- 
lum  speciosum,  but  with  me,  both  north  and  south,  it  has 
always  grown  and  flowered  satisfactorily  with  this  exception, 
that  in  the  north  of  Scotland  it  almost  becomes  a  "  weed."  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  plant  last  autumn  at 
the  various  stations  along  the  Highland  Railway,  more  espe- 
cially about  Forres,  where  one  had  to  restrain  oneself  from  ex- 
claiming "  prodigious !"  at  the  masses  of  flery  scarlet  clinging  to 
the  fences.  I  have  found  the  following  mode  of  treatment  to 
answer  in  the  southern  counties.  Usually  I  believe  this  plant 
is  propagated  by  means  of  the  fleshy  roots,  but  I  merely  take 
off  cuttings  in  the  ordinary  way  when  they  are  about  4  in.  long ; 
these  shoots  are  produced  freely  about  the  end  of  September 
after  the  plant  has  flowered,  and  by  placing  them  in  a  gentle 
heat  they  soon  root,  and  when  fit  for  potting  off  they  are 
put  into  3-in.  pots,  wintered  in  a  cool  house,  and 
finally  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  May.  When 
the  site  is  chosen  I  always  take  about  a  barrowful  of  the 
existing  soil  away  and  replace  it  with  good  turfy  loam  ;  when 
planted,  it  is  desirable  to  place  a  spreading  branch  for  the 
plant  to  cling  to.  When  young,  it  is  impatient  of  handling, 
and  it  never  looks  so  well  as  when  allowed  to  ramble  naturally. 
Being  of  a  very  accommodating  character,  this  Trop^olum 


can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Last  season  the  most 
effective  combination  produced  here  was  by  training  some 
shoots  of  Clematis  Jackmanni  over  a  plant  of  Jasminum  nudi- 
florum  and  allowing  a  Tropseolum  speciosum  to  ramble  freely 
amongst  them.  Such  a  combination  as  this  is  pleasing,  and 
takes  oS  much  of  the  stiffness  usually  seen  amongst  climbers. 

Bagley  Gardens,  Alcester.  A.  Hossaok. 

Like  "  J.  S.  W.",  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  plant 

to  grow,  though  in  the  north  I  have  seen  it  in  great  beauty. 
At  Bowhill,  Selkirk,  there  is  scarcely  a  cottage  that  is  not 
covered  with  it,  and  it  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  ;  such 
at  least  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  It  takes  some  little  time 
to  get  it  well  established,  and  rainfall  and  a  good  climate  may 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  success.  Bowhill  is  about 
540  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  about  38  in.— J.  M. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
The  special  competitions  which  are  to  take  place  each  fortnight 
during  the  exhibition  in  Paris  are  held  in  the  twenty  honees  placed 
here  and  there  in  the  gardens  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  Trooadero. 
The  first  two  shows  have  not  been  so  well  responded  to  by  exhibi- 
tors as  might  have  been  expected,  a  circumstance  no  donbt  caused 
by  the  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  furnishing  the  houses  ;  but 
several  fine  oolleotions  were  nevertheless  contributed.  Among  the 
first  of  these,  the  Rose  trees.  Rose  bushes,  and  dwarf  tree  Rosea  of 
Messrs.  Leyigne  &  Son  and  M.  Margottin,  nurserymen  of  Paris, 
were  remarkable  as  regards  the  quantities  exhibited  of  choice  varieties 
and  fine  blooms.  M.  Margottin,  jun.,  had  some  fine  specimens  of 
Rosos  in  pots  cultivated  in  the  English  style.  M.  David,  of 
Versailles,  furnished  a  group  of  Anthurinm  Soherzerianum  in 
flower,  a  magnificent  variety,  the  spathes  of  which  measured  nearly 
6  in.  in  length.  M.Bertrand,an  amateur  residing  near  Pari8,also  showed 
Anthuriuma,  which  filled  one  house  entirely.  On  ten  specimens  there 
were  no  fewer  than  from  forty  to  fifty  blooms  all  remarkable  for  size 
and  colour ;  these  plants  occupied  the  centre  of  the  house,  while  the 
tables  around  were  famished  with  younger  ones,  each  bearing  from 
three  to  six  flowers.  The  general  eiJect  thus  produced  was  most 
satisfactory.  M.  Lemoine  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Azaleas. 
Messrs.  Chantrier  Bros.,  nurserymen,  Mortfontaine,  had  twelve  new 
Draosenas  raised  by  them  from  seed.  These  plants  differed,  entirely 
in  appearance  from  those  of  Mr.  Wills.  Some  of  these  were  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  but  a  brilliant  future  is  no  doubt  in  store  for 
the  kinds  named — Regis,  Bergmani,  Verloti,  Chantrieri,  and  macro, 
phylla ;  this  last  has  very  broad  and  handsome  green  leaves,  and  is 
altogether  a  magnificent  plant.  The  collections  of  Gloxinias  from  M, 
Duval,  of  Versailles  ;  the  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrienx,  &  Co. ;  the  charming  varieties  of  Primula 
japonica,  of  all  shades,  from  pure  white  to  deep  red,  and  the  baskets 
of  annuals,  from  the  same  exhibitors,  were  much  admired.  The 
Pansies  of  M.  Batillard,  of  Boulogne  ;  the  plants  of  Mignonette  in 
pots  of  M.  Machet,  nurseryman,  Troves;  the  Bromeliads  and  Orchids 
exhibited  from  the  Jardin  de  Luxembourg,  also  deserve  mention  ;  bnt 
the  chief  point  of  attraction  is  the  splendid  collection  of  plants  from 
Mr.  Wills,  of  South  Kensington.  This  is  placed  in  Mr.  Boyd's  con- 
servatory, and  is  a  marvel  of  good  taste  and  arrangement.  The 
house  is  supported  by  three  columns,  which  are  entirely  covered  by 
pieces  of  cork  bark,  on  which  are  growing  Ferns,  Begonias,  Brome. 
liads,  &c.  The  bases  of  the  colnmna  are  surrounded  by  charming 
clnmns,  in  which  Palms  play  an  important  part,  and  on  cork  rook, 
work  are  Perns,  Drac^nas,  Anthuriuma,  Gloxinias,  &o.,  while 
around  the  sides  of  the  conservatory  are  other  groups  bor. 
dered  by  rockwork,  and  containing  all  the  new  plants  introduced 
within  these  last  few  years.  Among  these  many  be  mentioned 
Dracsena  ignea,  Elisabethe,  Ernesti,  Mrs.  Wills,  voluta,  Cantrelli,  and, 
above  all,  Willai,  a  kind  remarkable  for  its  fine  habit  and  bright 
colour.  The  Crotons  lanoifolium.  Queen  Victoria,  nobile.  Rex, 
Challenger,  &o.,  are  also  grand  in  their  way,  as  are  likewise  the  An- 
thurinms  Veitchi  and  Waroqueanum,  Lomarias,  and  Dieffenbachiaa. 
In  short,  Mr.  Wills'  exhibits  are  as  remarkable  as  a  whole  as  in  detail, 
and  they  attract  universal  attention  and  admiration.  The  open  air 
Rhododendrons  form  an  important  feature.  They  are  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
cover  a  surface  of  more  than  5000  ft.  Seen  from  the  terrace  which 
overlooks  them,  the  effect  of  these  Rhododendrons,  covered  by  millions 
of  flowers,  is  magnificent.  They  consist  of  the  beat  varieties  from 
the  nurseries  of  Measrs.  John  Waterer,  of  Bagshot,  and  Anthony 
Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill.    Messrs.  Trnffaut,  of  Versailles,  Moser  Cronx 

nd  Paillet  are  alEO  among  the  principal  exhibitors.  A.  T. 
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MIMULUS  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 
I  HAVE  occasioually  seen,  ia  country  districts,  Mimuluses 
grown  by  cottagers  as  window  plants,  and  with  astonishing 
success.  I  have  also  met  with  good  plants  of  them  at  cot- 
tagers' shows  thoroughly  well  grown  and  flowered.  Mimu- 
luses have  been  much  improved  of  late.  The  introduction  of 
the  copper-coloured  M.  cupreus,  some  years  ago,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  cultivators  an  admirable  subject  with  which  to  cross 
other  kinds,  and  it  has  been  successfully  and  well  used  for 
that  purpose.  We  are  now  familiar  with  strains  having  large 
and  handsomely-marked  flowers,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
not  so  generally  grown  as  one  could  desire.  The  fact  is,  a 
little  special  treatment  is  needed.  The  plants  require  a  cool, 
shaded,  airy  position,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  A  cool  north  house  suits  them  best,  and 
here  a  fine  display  can  be  had  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  keeping  up  a  succession  of  plants.  The  seed  is  so 
small  that  a  mere  pinch  will  pi'oduce  many  plants,  and  if  a 
little  be  sown  in  a  pan  or  pot  in  some  gritty  soil  in  September, 
by  January  the  yovmg  seedlings  will  be  ((uite  strong  enough 
to  pot  off  singly  into  3-in.  pots,  and  finally  shifted  into  5-in. 
pots  to  flower ;  or,  if  larger  specimens  be  wanted,  into  8-in. 
pots.  The  Mimulus  is  quite  hardy  ;  no  heat  is  required,  but 
by  keeping  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  winter  they 
make  certain  progress.  A  little  more  seed  can  be  sown  in  the 
end  of  February,  and  the  produce  of  these  two  sowings  will 
yield  quite  enough  plants  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  through 
the  season. 

Mimuluses  succeed  best  in  a  north  house  where  the  floor 
can  be  sprinkled  with  water  and  the  plants  occasionally 
syringed.  In  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  high  greeu 
fly  is  apt  to  attack  them,  but  where  they  are  kept  cool  and 
growing  vigorously  in  a  moist  atmosphere  this  pest  rarely 
troubles  them,  and,  if  it  does,  a  good  fumigation  with  Tobacco 
smoke  soon  kills  them.  If  there  be  a  few  exceptionally  good 
varieties,  a  selection  may  be  made  for  seeding  from  and  for 
propagating  by  division  of  the  roots.  If  the  plants  bo  cut 
down  after  they  have  done  flowering  and  put  into  a  cold  frame 
they  will  throw  up  a  number  of  shoots  from  the  roots,  and  if 
these  be  divided  and  potted  into  good  soil,  they  in  course  of 
time  make  excellent  plants.  But  the  cultivator  should  always 
make  a  point  of  raising  a  few  seedlings ;  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
watch  the  expanding  flowers,  and  even  if  some  prove  of  an 
inferior  character,  some  will  certainly  be  satisfactoi-y.  A  good 
strain  of  seed  cannot  fail  to  yield  a  good  supply  of  plants. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mimuluses  should  not  be  grown  in 
the  open  border,  but  heavy  rains  and  rough  winds  injure  the 
plants  severely,  and  soon  rob  them  of  their  beauty.  If  planted 
out,  the  plants  should  be  supported  by  stakes  so  as  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  danger  from  wind,  and  if  dwarfer  growing 
plants  can  be  puc  about  them,  they  will  not  only  act  as  a  screen 
against  wind,  but  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool.  A 
pleasing  effect  could  be  secured  by  a  bed  of  Mimuluses  some- 
what widely  planted  with  mixed  Verbenas  as  a  base.  This 
combination  would  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  the  carpet 
of  Verbenas  would  supply  the  coolness  and  moisture  at  the 
roots  above  recommended.  Phlox  Drummondi  or  Petunias 
kept  pegged  down  and  dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered 
Asters  would  also  serve  for  a  base;  and,  in  fact,  many  com- 
binations of  this  character  might  be  worked  out.  Above  all, 
a  few  plants  should  be  well-grown  in  pots,  for  it  is  in  this  way 
that  Mimuluses  are  seen  to  best  advantage.  D. 


Book  Koses. — In  the  out-door  garden  at  this  season  there  are  few 
more  brilliant  sights  than  that  afforded  by  masses  of  these  beautiful 
evergreen  shrubs,  and,  as  they  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  tbey 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  They  belong  to  the  genus 
Helianthemum,  and  are, with  but  few  exceptions, dwarf  and  compact  in 
growth,  and  their  flowers,  which  much  resemble  single  Roses  in 
miniature,  are  borne  in  great  profusion,  and  present  a  remarkable 
diversity  of  colour.  The  common  Hock  Rose  (H.  vulgare)  is  extremely 
variable  both  in  habit  and  colonr,  and  from  it  has  sprung  the  host  of 
varieties  enumerated  in  trade  lists;  indeed,  we  need  bat  this  apeciea 
to  represent,  for  garden  purposes,  the  variation,  illustrated  in  all  the 
dwarf  shrubby  species  of  the  family.  There  ia  also  a  double.flowered 
and  a  variegated-leaved  variety  of  it.  The  kinds  forming  bushea  of 
all  er  growth  are  also  very  desirable  ;  the  moat  strikingly  beautiful  in 


flower  at  the  present  time  are  H.  formoaum,  a  Portngneae  species 
bearing  large  yellow  flowers  with  a  very  dark  apotat  thebaae  of  each 
petal,  and  H.  Libanotia,  a  kind  that  beara  smaller  pure  white  flowers. 
Last,  but  not  least,  may  be  mentioned  the  Truffle  Sun  Roae  (H. 
Tuheraria,  so  called  from  its  truffle-like  tubers),  a  very  dwarf  herb 
with  broad  leaves,  very  different  in  aspect  from  the  preceding,  and 
one  which  bears  blossoma  as  large  as  those  of  any  of  the  family,  of  a 
bright  yellow  with  a  dark  centre.  All  the  varieties  of  the  common 
Rock  Rose  will  thrive  in  an  ordinary  border,  provided  it  be  exposed, 
but  they  look  more  natural  and  are  more  luxuriant  on  sunny  banka, 
or  on  rough  parts  of  a  rockery.  The  common  aorta  are  indifferent  as 
to  quality  of  soil,  but  prefer  a  rich  loamy  compost.  A  collection 
of  named  varieties  may  now  be  seen  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
ICew. — A. 

National  Carnation  and  Pleotea  Society.— We  have  re- 
ceived the  schedule  of  the  southern  section  of  thia  Society's  show, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  23.  The  prizea  offered  are  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  amateurs  as 
well  as  for  large  growers.  In  most  of  the  classes  five  prizes  are 
offered,  so  that  a  good  competition  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

Hardiness  of  Larix  KBempferi. — I  notice  in  The  Gakden  of 
the  20th  ult.  (see  p.  363)  [an  inquiry  as  to  the  hardinesa  of  thia  tree, 
and  in  the  reply  it  ia  atated  that  there  are  no  large  specimens  of  it  in 
England.  I  waa  in  London  in  1839,  at  a  sale  of  plants  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Fortune.  Among  them  were  some  liae  specimens  of  Larix 
Kasmpferi.  I  purchased  a  number  of  these  for  our  grounds  in 
America,  and  the  best  of  them  has  now  a  height  of  35  ft.  Since  it 
has  been  planted  the  cold  has  been  as  low  as  14^  below  zero,  Fahr,, 
and  this  tree  has  sustained  no  inj  ury.  It  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  hardy  with  us.  Our  largest  specimen  is  very 
beautiful.  Its  rich  Peagreeu  tufts  of  leaves  grow  on  the  upper  sides 
of  the  branches,  and,  like  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  most  beautiful 
when  seen  from  above.  It  bore  cones  last  year,  but  they  were  not 
fertile.  We  have  endeavoured  to  propagate  it,  without  success.  We 
can  find  no  stock  on  which  it  will  grow,  and  fear  we  shall  have  to 
rely  on  seedlings  only. — S.  B.  Parsons,  Kissena,  Nurseries,  Flushing, 

Meeting  of  Fruit  Growers. — On  Tuesday,  the  14th  inat.,  a 
dinner  took  place  at  the  "  White  Hart,"  Borough,  profeaaedly  of 
gentlemen  of  Kent  engaged  in  the  growth  ot  fruit,  and  of  aalesmen 
of  the  Borough  Market.  Mr.  W.  Mills,  of  Farningham,  presided.  It 
waa  remarked,  however,  that  but  few  of  the  salesmen  attended.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  responding  to  the  health  of  "The  Growers,"  said  at 
aeventoeu  years  of  age  he  had  ten  acres  of  truit  land  to  manage,  and 
he  now  had  about  200  acres,  which,  however,  he  wanted  to  r^eduoe, 
owing  to  the  independence  of  the  labourer  and  other  mattera.  He 
spoke  highly  of  the  aalesmen.  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Spitalfielda,  defined 
"the  true  grower"  aa  a  man  who  sent  hia  fruit  to  the  saleamau  to 
dispose  of  and  stayed  at  home.  A  diaensaion  on  the  practice  of 
demanding  a  deposit  on  all  baskets  before  the  fruit  left  the  sellers' 
hands  resulted  in  approval  of  retaining  the  practice,  one  gentleman 
candidly  admitting  that  he  had  made  a  summer-house  out  ot  empty 
crates,  &c. 


Erythronium  americanutu. — Referring  to  the  notice  of  this  plant  (seep. 
355),  where  it  is  stated  to  have  flowered  at  Henley-on-Thames,  I  may  add  that 
I  h?'.VG  flowered  it  for  some  years,  havin;^  about  four  years  ago  collected  some 
hundiedsot:  roots  of  it  in  America,  1  planted  it  in  various  situations,  but  it 
flowered  very  sparingly,  and  the  number  of  roots  are  evidently  greatly 
diminished. — Hbnbt  Buchlet.  Wheeley't  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Lohslia  pnmila  and  Tiola  Eerfection.—Referringto  Mr. Hinds' excellent 
notes  ou  thcao  plants  (see  p.  461),  allow  me  to  inform  him  that  if  he  will  sub- 
stitute Viola  Bine  Bell  for  Viola  Perfection  he  may  do  without  Lobelias,  and 
consequently  save  the  additional  labour  of  planting  Violas  to  succeed  them 
in  August.  Viola  Blue  BeU  planted  in  February  never  fails  to  give  a  full 
succession  of  flowers  from  March  to  the  end  of  November. — W,  W. 

Kodgersia  podophylla. — This  is  certainly  a  very  striking  and  curious  plant. 
I  intioduced  it  front  Japan  in  1374.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  quite  hardy ;  it 
likes  a  peaty  soil  and  a  shady  situation  ;  it  is  easily  propagated  by  cutting  the 
stoloniferous  rootstock  from  one  of  which  I  remember  to  have  made  as  many 
as  twenty  plants  in  one  year.  It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  named  by 
Processor  Asa  Gray,  in  honour  of  Captain  Rodgers,  who  had  a  command  in  the 
American-Japanese  expedition. — Max  Lbichtliit,  Baden-Baden. 

White  Asparagus. — I  perfectly  agree  with  your  remarks  on  Mr,  D.  T. 
Fisli'a  letter  on  Asparagus  (see  p.  452) .  I  have  eaten  the  large  white  Asparagus 
both  in  Prance  and  Germany,  and  havu  found  it  edible  almost  down  to  the 
end  which  one  holds  in  one's  fingers,  and  more  delicious  than  any  green 
English  Asparagus.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  cooks  abroad  not  only 
understand  boiling  it  better,  but  with  a  sharp  penknife  they  peel  off  all  the 
outer  hard  skin.    This  latter. is  the' great  secret  of  tender  Asparagus. — M,  C, 
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Fine  Clematises  Out-of-doors.— The  Hon.  and  Eev.  J.  T. 
Bosoawen  has  sent  ns  from  Lamorran,  Probua,  two  magnificent  blooma 
of  Clematises.  One  measured  7  in.  in  diameter  and  the  other  nearly 
9  in.  Mr.  Boscawen  states  that  they  were  out  from  plants  that 
have  grown  out-of-doors  for  many  years,  and  that  reach  half  way  up  to 
the  top  of  his  house.  He  adds  that  he  never  oats  down,  so  the 
blossoms  are  from  the  old  wood. 

Verbascum  olympicum. — A  beautiful  and  stately  plant  of 
this  is  now  in  full  flower  here ;  its  flower-stem  rises  to  a  height  of 
6  ft.  or  more,  with  many  branches,  the  flowers  on  which  open  at 
the  same  time  as  those  on  the  main  stem ;  they  are  deep  glossy 
yellow,  the  whole  a  showy  pyramid  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
flowers. — Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Double-blossomed  Furze  or  Gorse. — The  fine  effect  pro. 
dnced  by  this  plant  may  just  now  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  park 
at  Farnborough  Hill,  Hants,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  bushes  of  it 
dotted  about,  and  also  in  groups.  Associated  with  the  Copper  Beech, 
especially  as  a  background,  the  effect  is  charming. — -W. 

A  Yellow  Torenia. — Our  correspondent,  M.  Lebeuf,  informs  ns 
that  he  has  a  yellow  Torenia  about  to  flower.  This  will  at  once  settle 
the  question  as  to  the  presence  of  yellow  and  blue  flowers  in  the  same 
genns. 

Lilies  at  Tooting. — We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  Lily 
season.  The  first  to  bloom  in  my  collection  is  Monadelphum  and  M. 
Szovitsianum,  two  beautiful  yellow  varieties ;  the  former  is  distin. 
guished  by  its  primrose  anthers,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  by  its  larger 
flower  and  its  maroon  anthers.  I  hope  to  give  you  a  record  from  time 
to  time  of  what  is  in  bloom  among  my  Lilies,  and  it  would  be  inte- 
resting to  compare  the  time  at  which  they  flower  in  various  parts  ot 
the  country  under  similar  circumstances,  i.e.,  Lilies  grown  in  the 
open  ground  without  protection. — P.  Barr. 

Azalea  indica  as  a  Hardy  Shrub. — I  have  the  White  Indian 
Azalea  now  in  flower  in  the  open  air  in  the  form  of  three  plants 
that  were  turned  out  into  onr  Rhododendron  beds  three  years  ago. 
Although  we  never  give  them  any  protection,  they  continue  to 
improve  yearly,  and  promise  to  be  interesting  objects  amongst  choice 
shrubs.  The  largest  of  the  three  is  about  4  ft.  high  and  as  much 
through,  and  at  present  one  solid  mass  of  bloom.  We  mean  to  try  a 
few  more  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  Eriostemon  intermedium  and 
Nerium  splendens  are  also  doing  well  with  us  on  a  west  wall.  The 
Eriostemon  blooms  satisfactorily  everv  season. — John  Mokeison, 
Narroio  Water  Castle,  Warrenpoint,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 

Dendrobium  clirysotoxum. — In  Messrs.  Lows'  nursery  at 
Clapton  hundreds  of  plants  of  this  showy  Dendrobe  may  now  be  seen 
in  bloom,  making  a  very  attractive  display.  They  are  growing  in 
small  wooden  baskets,  and  the  number  of  flowers  produced  from  such 
comparatively  small  specimens  is  remarkable,  and  can  only  be  attri- 
buted  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  matured  state 
of  the  bulbs.  D.  suavissimum,  a  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The 
Garden  (see  p.  166),  is  also  finely  in  bloom.  Thousands  ot  plants  of 
other  kinds  are  opening  their  flower-buds. 

Exhibitions  of  Irises. — The  Iris  is  now  what  may  be  termed  in 
mid-season.  Pumila  and  most  of  the  dwarfer  varieties  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  larger  forms  of  the  germanica  type  are  rapidly 
opening.  Many  of  your  readers  may  be  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  varieties  of  this,  the  freest.flowering  and 
most  accommodating  of  the  family,  and  to  give  facilities  for  inspec- 
tion I  have  arranged  to  have  a  collection  on  exhibition  at  the  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  South  Kensington,  and  also  at  12,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden. — P.  Bare. 

Oxalis  violacea  alba. — This  is  one  of  the  showiest  plants  in  my 
rock  garden.  It  is  quite  hardy,  has  been  in  bloom  since  April,  and 
will  continue  so  for  several  months  to  come ;  the  individual  flowers  are 
large  and  produced  in  bunches  in  great  abundance,  the  clear  white 
of  the  flowers  being  brightened  by  the  large  somewhat  glaucous 
foliage.    X  consider  this  a  first-rate  plant. — M.  Leichtlin,  Baden. 


Rock  Plants  at  Edinburgh. — We  have  sent  you  plants  of 
Iberis  superba  and  of  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  lifted  from  the  rockery 
here  out-of-doors,  where  for  more  than  six  weeks  they  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors,  and,  in  spite  of  the  changeable,  showery 
weather,  they  have  flowered  well ;  they  are  certainly  most  effective 
plants  on  the  rockery  in  spring.  We  exhibited  some  of  the  Saxifrage 
at  the  great  show  of  the  Koyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  here 
on  April  10,  and  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it.  It  is 
much  finer  than  any  other  Saxifrage_with  which  we  are  acquainted. 


The  Iberis  is  a  seedling  from  I.  sempervirens,  having  as  large  heads 
of  flower  as  I.  corifolia,  but  coming  into  bloom  three  weeks  earlier, 
and,  as  the  flowers  are  of  good  substance,  they  last  a  long  time. — 
DiCKSONS  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.  [Both  the  plants 
sent  are  very  showy  and  excellent  of  their  kind,  The  Saxifrage  is  a 
valuable  variety,  but  whether  a  seedling  or  one  of  the  very  numerous 
so-called  species  of  the  Mossy  group,  few  but  experts  in  Saxifrages 
could  say.  Wo  fancy  we  have  seen  something  like  the  Iberis  before 
under  the  name  of  I.  Garrexiana.] 

Asparagus  Culture  in  France. — As  an  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  Asparagus  is  planted  in  France,  we  may  say  that  one 
grower  alone,  M.  Godefroy  Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil,  disposed  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-sis  thousand  plants  during  the  planting  season 
now  closing. 

New  Park  at  Hastings. — The  extension  of  St.  Andrew's 
Gardens,  Hastings,  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the  People's  Park,  is 
being  carried  forward  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Marnock,  and 
will,  when  completed,  prove  an  additional  attraction  to  visitors. 

Specimen  Orchids. — A  special  prize  for  a  specimen  Orchid 
is  offered  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,for  competition  at  the 
great  show  to  be  held  at  South  Kensington,  on  May  28  and  three 
following  days.  The  prize  is  of  the  value  of  £10,  and  is  offered  for 
the  best  specimen  consisting  of  a  single  plant — not  a  specimen  made 
up  with  several  small  examples,  as  is  so  often  done  to  the  injury  of 
small  growers. 

Gladiolus  Colvilli  albus. — This  is  a  fine  variety  for  oonserva- 
tory  decoration.  Now  (May  20)  we  have  plants  of  it  in  5-in.  and  B.in. 
pots,  each  bearing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  spikes,  on  each  of  which 
there  are,  on  an  average,  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  are  indi. 
vidually  large  and  pure  white,  with  just  a  slight  trace  of  pale  green 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal.  Its  flower-spikes  are  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  they  are  thrown  well  up  above  the  foliage,  ot  which  there 
is  no  scarcity. — J.  M. 

Masdevallias  at  St.  John's  Wood. — There  will  shortly  be 
a  fine  display  of  these  brightly-coloured,  singular-looking  Orchids  in 
the  Pine. apple  Nurseries.  Grown  in  the  front  of  a  large,  light,  airy 
house,  the  plants  have  made  large,  thick,  leathery  leaves,  and  are 
furnished  with  an  unusual  amount  of  flowers,  which,  being  stout  and 
hardy,  are  larger  and  mnch  brighter  than  those  produced  on  plants 
grown  under  less  favourable  circumstances,  and  they  also  last  longer. 
We  also  noticed  plants  of  M.  amabilis  lineata  bearing  flowers  of  a 
much  richer  colour  than  those  ot  the  type,  whilst  those  of  M.  Lindeni 
and  Harryana  were  very  bright.  Considering  how  easily  Masdevallias 
may  be  grown  in  any  cool,  light,  conservatory  in  any  aspect,  their 
culture  should  extend  much  more  rapidly  than  is  even  now  the  case, 
for  few  Orchids  possess  flowers  more  brilliant  in  colour  or  more 
interesting  in  form. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition. — A  meeting  was 
held  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  holding  an  international  exhibition  in  London  in  1879.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
leading  horticulturists,  among  whom  were  Messrs.  Veitch,  Williams, 
Bull,  W.  Paul,  George  Paul,  Baines,  Wills,  Dean,  Kellock,  Moore, 
KoUisson,  Dr.  Denny,  Dr.  Hogg,' and  others.  It  was  decided  that, 
should  an  exhibition  be  held  in  Loudon  in  1879,  that  a  committee  and 
secretary  should  be  appointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements. 

Khododendrons  in  the  City. — The  authorities  of  the  Bank  of 

England  have  entrusted  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  ot  Bagshot,  to 
furnish  a  supply  ot  Rhododendrons  to  be  planted  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  Bank,  and  we  understand  that  the  plants  are  already 
in  the  positions  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

A  fete  given  by  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  ot  Wales  during  their  visit  to  Paris  was  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  novelty  of  its  floral  decorations.  In  the  snpper.room,  in 
the  centre  ot  a  table  in  the  form  ot  a  horseshoe,  was  raised  a  large 
block  of  ice ;  this  was  decorated  with  flowers  of  the  most  beautiful 
description.  There  were  also  some  plants,  too,  not  yet  in  commerce, 
and  only  to  be  found  in  the  fine  houses  at  Ferriferes,  nnder  the  direo- 
tion  of  M.  F.  Bergman. 

Clematis  montana. — I  have  just  now  on  the  front  of  my  house 
a  large  plant  ot  this  well-known  Clematis  in  full  flower,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  more  beautiful.  The  greater  part  of  the  house  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  ot  pure  white  flowers,  so  dense  that  one  can 
scarcely  see  any  leaves,  except  those  of  a  Jargonelle  Pear,  through 
and  over  which  the  Clematis  has  rambled.  This  is  still  one  ot  the 
most  useful  ot  early  flowering  Clematises,  and,  being  a  very  strong 
grower,  exceedingly  useful  for  covering  walls,  trellises,  &c.  I  am 
surprised  that  it  is  not  more  widely  known  and  planted  than  it  is. — 
W.  W.  Johnston,  Edinliurgh. 
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Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — TJnqnestionably  the  most  beanti. 
f  ul  of  the  many  ahrabs  at  present  in  flower  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Heath  family.  Omitting  the  many  species  and  varieties  of  Rho- 
dodendron, the  hardy  Azaleas  deserve  special  mention.  Every  shade 
of  colour,  from  white  to  blood-red,  and  from  yellow  to  pnrplo,  is 
furnished  by  the  numberless  varieties  which,  both  from  natural 
variation  and  by  the  skill  of  the  hybridist,  have  been  derived  from 
Azalea  pontica  from  Asia  Minor,  and  the  American  species  A.  oalen' 
dulacea,  nudiflora,  viscosa,  and  others.  A  large  collection  of  these 
forms  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  just  now  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  at  Kevv.  For  elegance  and  beauty  combined  few  trees  sur. 
pass  Halesia  diptera  and  H.  tetraptera,  the  former  from  Geory;ia  and 
Florida  and  the  latter  from  Virginia  and  southward.  In  the  United 
States  IT.  diptera  is  called  the  Snowdrop  Tree  and  H.  tetraptera  the 
Silvcrbeil  Tree  ;  both  produce  their  lovely,  white,  bell. shaped  flowers 
in  great  profusion,  even  in  a  small  state.  Cistus  Berthelotianus, 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  is  a  splendid  species,  with  deep  rosy-pink 
flowers  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter;  it,  however,  requires  a  very 
sheltered  position  in  the  open,  or  else  a  place  on  the  wall.  Another 
member  of  the  Rook-rose  family,  Helianthemum  Libanotia,  from  the 
Mediterranean  region,  is  a  neat  little  shrub,  about  18  in.  in  height, 
with  Gorse-like  leaves  and  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  a  brush.like  tuft  of  golden-yellow  anthers.  Genista  his- 
pauica,  from  Southern  Europe,  is  a  dwarf,  spiny  shrub,  so  dense  in 
growth  and  so  covered  with  its  corymbose  racemes  of  flowers  as  to 
look,  from  a  distance,  like  a  large,  golden-yellow  cushion.  G.  scariosa, 
another  South  European  species,  is  a  desirable  plant  of  neat  habit 
and  a  very  free  bloomer ;  it  attains  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  more,  and  a 
small  branch  of  it  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Dyer's- 
greenweed  (G.  tinctoria)  of  our  English  meadows.  Olearia  argo- 
phylla  is  a  shrubby  Composite  from  Australia,  having  large  leaves 
dark  green  above,  silvery-white  below,  and  mnch-branohed,  umbel, 
late  panicles  of  creamy-white  flowers;  the  leaves  (like  those  of  the 
Woodruff  of  Britain)  become  very  odoriferous  when  dried,  and  exhale 
a  powerful  but  agreeable  scent  of  Mnak  ;  this  shrub  does  well  on  a 
wall.  Spirroa  cana,  from  Dalmatia,  is  a  very  pretty,  dwarf  bash, 
with  small,  hairy  leaves  and  white  ilowers.  The  Russian  S.  hyperi. 
oifolia,  a  larger  grower  than  the  last,  has  also  white  flowers,  which 
are  most  freely  produced.  Exochordia  grandiflora,  from  North 
China,  is  sometimes  classed  with  the  Spirroas  ;  it  has,  however,  much 
larger  and  more  handsome  white  flowers  than  any  of  the  true 
Spiraeas.  Rhodotypoa  kerrioides  is  a  Japanese  shrub  with  pure  white 
flowers  (followed  by  purple  berries)  and  toothed,  plaited  leaves. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — The  finest  of  this  week's  herbaoe- 
ous  plants,  if  wo  take  a  blaze  of, colour  as  the  standard,  is  the  Eastern 
Papaver  orientale  var.  major ;  this  handsome  perennial  has  larga 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  each  of  the|petals  bearing  a  blotch  of  black  at 
its  base.  The  Columbines  too  are  now  furnishing  their  splendidly  strik- 
ing blossoms  in  abundance.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  Aquile" ia 
atrata,  an  Alpine  species,  with  black-purple  flowers.  lonopsidium 
aoanle  is  a  very  dwarf  Crucifer  from  Portugal ;  this  charming  little 
plant  hardly  attains  a  height  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  and  is  covered  with  its 
delicate  lilac  flowers.  Podophyllum  peltatum,  the  May  Apple,  wild 
Lemon,  or  Racoon  Berry  of  the  United  States,  in  a  shady  and  damp 
situation  produces  its  large  white  flowers  very  freely  ;  the  active 
resinous  principle  from  the  rhizomes  is  called  podophyllin,  and  is 
much  in  demand  in  some  places  as  a  medicinal  agent  and  substitute  for 
mercurials — it  is,  indeed,  sometimes  called  vegetable  mercury.  The 
Oriental  iEthionema  grandiflorum  is  a  shrubby  Crucifer  with  linear 
leaves°°and  long  racemes  of  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  Saxifraga 
oymbalaria  is  a  pretty  little  annual  with  bright  yellow  flowers  and 
leaves  exactly  like  those  of  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  (Linaria  cym. 
balaria) ;  it  is  well  worth  introducing  to  the  rockery,  as  it  will  sow 
itself  and  never  become  a  troublesome  weed.  Viola  palmata,  from 
the  United  States,  is  a  desirable  perennial  with  pretty  palmate  leaves 
and  purple  flowers.  The  North  American  Pentstemon  confertus  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  front  of  the  herbaceous  border ;  its  racemes 
of  purplish  flowers  are  borne  on  short  peduncles  and  are  very  pretty. 
Camassia  esculenta — the  Quamash  of  the  North  American  Indians — 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden  ;  its  tall  scapes,  bearing  numbers  of  hand- 
some,  large  blue  flowers,  make  a  fine  show.  Tulipa  australis  is  a  South 
European  species  with  golden.yellow  flowers,  the  segments  of  the 
perianth  being  narrow.  Borago  laxiflora  has  the  rough  leaves  of  all 
its  class  and  delicate  sky.blne  flowers  borne  singly  on  rather  long 
stalks  ;  it  grows  to  a  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  li-  ft.  Echium  rnbrum 
is  a  very  fine  plant,  with  narrow  leaves  and  red  flowers.  Polemonium 
humile,  from  North  America  and  Siberia,  is  a  lovely  little  perennial 
not  more  than  3  in.  in  height;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  flowers 
blue,  with  a  yellow  centre.  Autherioum  Liliago  var.  algeriense,  an 
Algerian  form  of  the  St.  Leonard's  Lily,  grows  taller  and  bears  flowers 


rather  larger  than  those  of  the  type.  Astragalus  fruticosns  is  a 
Siberian  plant  of  dwarf,  oompaot  habit,  having  pinnate  leaves  and 
heads  of  purple  flowers.  A  colour  rarely  met  with  is  furnished  by 
Lathyrus  Intens,  a  desirable  yellow-flowered  perennial. 

Greenbouse  Plants. — Aoradenia  Pranklini,  a  Tasmanian  member 
of  the  Rue  family,  named  after  Lady  Franklin,  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  Winter  Garden ;  it  has  opposite,  ternate,  fragrant 
leaves  and  corymbose  panicles  of  white  flowers ;  it  is  a  shrub  of 
dense  habit,  and  is  suitable  for  planting  out  in  a  cool  conservatory. 
Bossisoa  lynophylla  is  perhaps  the  moat  charming  and  elegant  of  all 
the  greenhouse  plants  now  to  be  seen  in  flower  at  Kew ;  the  long, 
slender,  pendulous  branches  are  so  thickly  clothed  with  fine  orange- 
yellow  and  red-brown  flowers  as  almost  to  hide  the  narrow  leaves. 
Leptospermum  myrtifolium  and  Kunzea  sericea  are  two  nearly  allied 
members  of  the  Myrtle  family ;  both  have  conspicuous  white  flowers 
and  are  well  worth  cultivation.  Phyllocaotus  Schlimii  has  large, 
flery-scarlet  flowers,  and  seems  to  bloaaom  well  even  in  a  small  state ; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  sort.  For  training  along  the  rafters  of  a  glass, 
covered  corridor,  or  even  for  planting  outside  in  sheltered  situations, 
Bignonia  oapreolata,  from  North  America,  can  be  thoroughly  recom. 
mended ;  it  is  a  handsome  climber,  with  dull  orange-red  flowers.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Indian  Rhododendrons  is  R.  Veitchianum, 
with  large  flowers,  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  corolla,  which  is  shaded  with  yellow. 

Orcbids. — Dendrobinm  anosmum,  from  Borneo,  is  a  showy  species, 
with  large  flowers  similar  to  those  of  D.  macrophyllum,  and,  like 
those,  rather  unpleasantly  scented.  D.  BensoniEe  has  white  petals  and 
sepals ;  the  shell-shaped  lip  is  broadly  bordered  with  white,  the  re. 
maining  portion  being  light  yellow,  which  changes  to  deep  orange,  with 
the  exception  of  two  crimson-purple  blotches.  Onoidium  Schlimii,  from 
the  province  of  0(;ana,  in  New  Granada,  has  a  long,  straggling  panicle 
of  yellow  and  brown  flowers  ;  it  is  a  handsome  and  distinct  species. 
0.  sphacelatum  has  a  long  panicle  of  flowers,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  fine  yellow  and  rich  brown  of  their  sepals  and  petals. 
Odontoglossum  maculatum  has  brown  sepals,  the  petals  and  lip  being 
light  yellow,  blotched  with  brown.  The  Mexican  Lycaste  Deppei 
has  greenish  sepals  ;  the  petals  are  white,  spotted  with  purple  towards 
their  bases,  the  bright  yellow  waved  and  crisped  lip  being  bordered 
and  spotted  with  crimson.  Pholidota  imbricata  is  much  more  curious 
than  pretty  ;  it  is  an  Indian  epiphyte,  with  long,  imbricated,  pen- 
dulous, two-ranked  spikes  of  whitish  flowers,  which  present  astriking 
resemblance  to  the  tail  of  the  rattlesnake. — t- 


Erysimum  paobycarpnm. — In  the  Kew  collection  we  noticed 
the  above  new  Crucifer  in  flower,  and,  though  as  yet  not  fully 
developed,  it  bids  fair  to  be  very  ornamental.  It  has  stout,  erect 
stems  about  15  in.  in  height,  clothed  with  long  lance-sbaped  leaves. 
Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  and  are  of  the  colour  and 
size  of  those  of  the  well-known  B  Poroffskianum.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  and  in  the  "  Flora  of  British  India"  we  find  it 
described  as  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  with  the  other 
parts  developed  in  proportion.  Its  length  of  duration  is  not  mentioned, 
but  whether  it  be  a  biennial  or  perennial,  it  will  eventually  become, 
most  probably  under  cultivation,  a  desirable  acquisition. — W. 

Clematis  Viticalla  rubra  grandiflora.— Undoubtedly  in  the 
large  group  of  Clematises  now  in  cultivation  we  get  the  finest  hardy 
decorative  plants  for  the  garden  that  can  well  be  imagined.  They 
aro  useful  in  many  ways— as  greenhouse  and  conservatory  climbers 
planted  out  to  run  up  pillars,  as  specimen  plants  for  the  house  and 
exhibition  table,  as  climbers  for  walls,  poles,  verandahs,  &o.,  in  the 
open  air,  for  covering  rootwork,  and  for  bedding  out ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  spot  in  which  the  most  robust-growing  types  will  not  grow  and 
bloom.  They  do  well  as  a  summer  covering  for  low  walls,  bnt  it  is 
necessary  that  the  wood  be  cnt  back  close  to  the  ground  in  early 
spring,  and  the  main  shoots  stopped  back  three  or  four  times  to 
induce  them  to  push  lateral  growths.  The  stopping  is  done  just 
above  the  first  joint.  The  effect  is  to  make  the  plants  bloom  a  little 
later,  but  this  is  compensated  for  in  the  immense  number  of  flowers 
produced.  Bright  touches  of  colour  are  indispensable  in  the  Clematis 
where  telling  effects  have  to  be  produced.  The  variety  which  heads 
these  remarks  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the 
variety  par  excellence  that  can  lay  claim  to  be  a  red-flowered 
Clematis.  "The  blooms  are  not  large,  but  they  are  produced  with 
remarkable  freedom,  and  it  is  also  a  continuous  bloomer.  It  pos. 
sesses  a  singularly  robust  habit,  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  shaded,  moist  situations,  and  where  it  may  be  too  colder 
too  wet  for  the  more  delicate  forms  to  do  well.  A  selection  of  six 
varieties  of  good,  free.growing,  hardy  Clematises  might  consist  of 
Jaokmanni,  rubella,  lanuginosa  nivea.  Star  of  India,  Lady  Bovill,  and 
Vitioella  rubra  grandiflora. — D. 
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CHANGING  THE  SEASON  OF  FLOWERS. 
This  is  well-nigh  as  changeable  as  fashion  in  dress,  and  is, 
possibly,  even  more  capricious.  Plants  and  flowers  rise  and 
fall  in  public  esteem  without  much  or  any  good  reason.  For- 
tunately, however,  plants,  like  fashions  in  dress,  return.  There 
are  also  changes  in  flowers  in  regard  to  seasons,  partly,  perhaps, 
inevitable,  but  many  of  them  are  also  capricious.  Take,  for 
example,  two  well-known  and  almost  universally  grown  flowers 
• — Gloxinias  and  Petunias.  Both  used  to  be  looked  upon  as 
autumnal  flowers,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  looked  for  and 
expected  as  much  in  the  autumn  asDeutzias,  Spir^as,  and  Lilacs 
are  now  in  the  early  spring.  But  these  fashions  have  changed. 
Gloxinias  are  fast  becoming  winter-blooming  or  early  spring 
plants,  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  as  well  adapted  as 
Gesneras ;  and,  as  you  reminded  us  in  The  Garden  (see  p. 
407),  single  Petunias  are  among  the  most  useful  and  showy 
of  spring-flowering  plants.  The  double  varieties  are  almost 
as  useful  for  these  purposes.  In  fact,  while  great  pains  and 
many  stoppings  have 
been  needed  to  compel 
the  Petunia  to  bloom 
in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn  months,  it 
is  only  needful  to  put 
in  cuttings  or  sow 
seeds  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  and  to  leave 
the  plants  alone,  to 
have  a  fine  show  of 
blossom  in  the  spring. 
Wintered  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  rather 
under-potted  or  bas- 
keted. Petunias  are 
among  the  finest  and 
earliest  of  spring- 
blooming  plants.  It 
is  astonishing  they 
are  not  more  employed 
for  brackets  and  as 
basket  plants,  or  for 
the  clothing  of  dwarf 
walls  under  glass. 
The  variety  amongst 
them  is  almost  end- 
less, all  being  beauti- 
ful, and  the  perfume 
of  many  varieties  as 
sweet  almost  as  that 
of  Violets,  though  to 
some  the  smell  of  the 
foliage  is  unpleasant. 

The  succession  and  profusion  of  bloom  is  likewise  wonderful. 
Take  another  plant— the  Crested  Celosia,  or  Cockscomb.  This 
has  now  given  place  to  improved  forms  of  what  used  to  be 
designated  only  useless  sports,  viz.,  the  feathered  varie- 
ties, but  these  are  now  much  used  for  winter  decoration,  while 
the  old  Cockscombs  were  midsummer  or  autumnal  plants, 
and  one  of  them  in  the  stove  in  winter  would  have  been  con- 
sidered as  much  or  more  out  of  place  as  a  large  hot  Plum 
pudding  on  a  town  tea-table.  But  the  Celosias  grace,  with 
their  feathery  sprays,  not  a  few  Christmas  tables  now-a-days. 

These  are  but  mere  samples  of  the  change  of  fashion,  and 
there  really  seems  no  reason  why  the  feast  of  beauty  should  not 
only  be  perpetual,  but  that  greater  freshness  and  newer  charms 
should  be  added  to  it  by  changing  the  seasons  of  many  more 
flowers.  The  immense  increase  of  skill  and  augmentation  of 
resources  within  reach  of  horticulturists,  while  adding 
largely  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  our  gardens,  have  tended 
in  not  a  few  cases  to  monotony.  One  always  sees  the  same 
flowers  and  eats  the  same  vegetables  and  fruits  at  the  same 
season  everywhere.  In  a  word,  by  our  forcings  and  retardations 
the  feast  of  beauty  and  of  other  garden  products  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  not  only  continuous,  but  also  terribly  monotonous. 


The  next  great  move  in  advance  may  probably  consist  largely 
in  the  change  of  fashion  and  season  of  garden  produce.  To 
take  another  simple  illustration.  Mignonette  and  Stocks  are 
almost  universal  in  the  spring.  Why  should  not  a  second 
edition  of  the  same.with  variations,  return  to  the  window  garden 
and  conservatory  in  the  autumn,  and  be  carried  far  through 
the  winter  ?  The  same  practice  might  be  adopted  with 
Nemophilas,  Virginian  Stocks,  Clarkias,  CoUinsias,  and  many 
other  annuals. 

The  glorious  race,  again,  of  tuberous  Begonias  can  be  forced 
into  beauty  early  in  the  spring.  Many,  also,  of  our  modem 
Pelargoniums  respond  to  the  cultivator's  wishes  in  regard  to 
time.  Coleuses,  too,  with  all  their  well-nigh  infinite  variety  of 
colouring,  may  be  had  as  brilliant,  though  of  course  with  more 
trouble  in  winter  than  in  autumn.  Caladiums  respond  to  heat 
and  moisture,  after  a  temporary  rest,  at  any  season. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  fashion  by  changing  the  season  of  flowers,  and  the 
same  principle  is  equally  or  even  more  applicable  to  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Indeed,  it  has  already  been  largely  done,  and 
beauty  and  plenty  in  the  best  gardens  have  become  perpetual. 

But  this  is  not  what 


In  the  "English"  part  of  the  Luxembourg  Garden. 


is  meant  here  and 
now,  but  rather  the 
creating  of  a  new 
sensation  by  having 
garden  produce  of  all 
kinds  out  of  season. 
No  doubt  such 
changes  may  make 
considerable  demands 
on  skill  and  require 
additional  labour;  but, 
if  desirable,  these  con- 
siderations should  not 
hinder  their  adoption. 
In  purchasing  a  work 
of  art  the  first  ques- 
tion should  not  be, 
What  will  it  cost?  but 
is  it  genuine  and  of 
real  merit  ?  If  it  is, 
the  picture  or  statue 
is  likely  to  be  cheap 
at  any  price  in  this 
age  of  tawdry  tinsel 
and  made-up  shams. 
The  same  rules  should 
be  applied  to  garden- 
ing matters,  not  that 
these  changes  of 
fashion  in  gardens 
are  necessarily  expen- 
sive ;  seeds  and  plants 
are  cheap  enough,  and 
the  cost  of  flowering  them  at  one  season  rather  than  at  another 
need  not  be  very  serious.  If  such  and  other  changes  of 
fashion  in  gardens  be  desirable,  they  should  be  adopted  and 
carried  through  in  a  generous  mood  and  with  a  light  heart. 
A  parsimonious  spirit,  ever  grumbling  at  past  and  fearing 
prospective  expenses,  is  at  once  unjust  to  skill  and  incom- 
patible with  the  pursuit  or  enjoyment  of  art.       D.  T.  Fish. 


Views  in  Town  Gardens. — In  town  and  suburban  gardens 
there  are  frequent  opportunities  of  adding  to  the  beauties  of  the 
landscape  by  allowing  portions  of  adjacent  buildings  to  be  seen.  To 
do  this  effectually,  however,  requires  some  skill,  aa  if  it  be  desirable 
to  show  portions  of  certain  structures,  it  is  no  less  so  to  hide  many 
others.  Hiding  ugly  buildings  is,  indeed,  a  more  important  point 
with  the  city  gardener  than  leading  the  eye  to  beautiful  ones.  The 
example  shown  in  our  illustration  is  in  the  English  part  of  the 
Luxembourg  Garden  at  Paris,  across  the  lawn  of  which  the  dome  of 
the  Pantheon  may  be  seen. 

Primroses  in  Woods. — If  seed  of  the  richly-colonred  garden 
Primroses  could  be  had  as  abundantly  as  seed  o£  the  Polyanthus,  it 
might  be  possible  to  sow  it  freely  in  woods  and  waste  places,  and  thus 
secure  a  stock  of  plants.     But  seed  is  not  to  be  had  in  abundance. 
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and  therefore  it  is  not  probable  that  anyone  will  care  to  trust  to  the 
ohancea  of  growth  in  a  wood  that  which  they  have  to  raise  with  so 
mnoh  care  for  their  gardens.  Even  were  it  possible  to  introduce 
coloured  Primroses  into  woods,  could  they  be  secured  from  the  depre- 
dations  of  flower  coUeotora  ?  However,  assuming  that  seed  could 
easily  be  sown  in  enclosed  places,  why  does  not  some  one  mal\6  a 
start  with  seed  of  high-coloured  Polyanthuses  ?  And,  perhaps,  if 
these  were  to  be  grown  intermixed  with  the  wild  Primrose,  some 
effective  hues  of  colour  might  be  produced  on  the  latter  as  a  result 
of  cross  breeding.  Mr.  Cornhill  asks,  Why  is  it  that  many  of  our 
choicest  kinds  are  so  scarce  ?  and  replies,  because  they  are  not  grown 
under  natural  conditions,  but  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer  san, 
which  induces  loss  of  foliage  and  feebleness.  That  such  a  result 
might  follow  if  these  beautiful  Primroses  were  grown  on  a  hot, 
gravelly  soil,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  there  can  be  little  doubt  ; 
but  the  character  of  the  soil  makes  all  the  difference.  Here  we  have 
many  hundreds  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  even  the  choicest  kinds 
growing  in  beds  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  all  the  summer,  but  we 
I'arely  lose  a  plant.  The  soil  is  a  stiff,  clayey  loam ,  moist  in  winter,  and 
burns  and  bakes  in  summer,  but  the  plants  do  well.  From  our  large 
number  of  plants,  however,  but  little  seed  is  to  be  had,  as  they  begin 
to  flower  so  early  that  we  do  not  get  hot,  warm,  dry,  fertilising  weather 
nntil  nearly  all  the  bloom  is  past.  A  showy  plant  that  has  produced 
over  100  flowers  may  yield  a  dozen  pods  of  seed,  or  less.  Nothing 
could  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  these  Primroses  growing  in 
woods,  but  few  would,  perhaps,  care  to  meet  the  expense  incidental 
to  the  securing  a  hundred  or  so  of  plants  for  the  purpose. — A.  D., 
Sedfont, 


MY  WILD  GARDEN. 

In  this,  my  third  article  on  this  subject,  allow  me  to  mention 
that  florist  flowers,  such  as  the  different  varieties  of  Pansies, 
Dahlias,  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  wild  garden. 
Beginners  contemplating  the  formation  of  a  wild  garden  should 
collect  what  seed  they  can  get  during  the  coming  season  from 
the  wild  plants  growing  about  the  roadsides,  hedges,  ditches, 
fields,  and  woods,  and  should  sow  them  at  once  in  beds  in 
order  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  the  following  year,  as  well 
as  sow  them  on  selected  spots  in  the  wild  garden,  so  that  if 
any  of  these  fail  they  can  be  supplemented  with  little  seedliugs. 
Collecting  seed,  too,  from  foreign  perennials  is  indispensable, 
as  they  can  be  advantageously  grouped  to  harmonise  with  the 
indigenous  plants.  A  few  hints  regarding  the  beauty  of  a 
■wild  garden  at  this  season  (early  in  May)  may  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers.  To  begin,  let  the  eye  picture  to 
itself  a  carpet  of  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  sylvatica),  with  a 
few  single  plants  of  the  white  variety  intermingled  sparingly 
with  Primula  sinensis  (which  is  exceedingly  pretty  associated 
with  the  blue  Myosotis),  Tulips,  Wallflowers,  Blue  Bells,  Die- 
lytra,  and  patches  of  Cowslips,  together  with  scattered  plants 
of  the  Heracleum  giganteum,  the  leaves  of  which  give  a  strik- 
ing effect.  These  are  surrounded  by  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
White  Broom,  Lilac,  Kerria,  Eibes  aureum,  Berberis  stenophylla, 
double  flowered  and  Bird's  Cherry,  double  Gorse,  Lonicera 
tatarica,  and  the  common  Laurel.  Last,  though  not  least,  we 
have  the  charming  Malus  floribunda,  groups  of  Trollius  in 
shady  parts,  Oxalis  Aoetosella,  breadths  of  Vincas,  Asperula 
odorata.  Primroses,  and,  scattered  amongst  the  Grass,  Cow- 
slips. Orchis  mascula,  of  which  there  is  a  white  variety,  Blue 
Bells  (common  and  others).  Narcissi,  and  Liliums  I  fiud  often 
fail  if  the  ground  be  very  wet. 

As  to  planting,  let  us  now  imagine  a  spot  somewhat  densely 
shaded  by  deciduous  trees.  In  such  a  place  I  would  put  the 
Winter  Aconite,  single  Snowdrop,  and  Vinca  major  and  minor. 
These  should  be  in  large  irregular  patches,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  form  one  natural  mass.  With  these  I  should  mix  Arums, 
Aralia  racemosa,  Astilbe  rivularis.  Ranunculus  auricomus. 
Spurge  Laurel,  Euphorbia  amygdaloides,  Chelidonium  majus. 
Pool's  Parsley,  Heracleum  giganteum,  Sphpndylium,  and  pubes- 
cens,  Angelicas,  Dipsaous,  Hartstongue  and  other  Perns,  Paris 
quadrifolia,  Borage.  Funkias,  Saxifraga  cordifolia  and  vir- 
Enchant%  ^P^'''^^^'  Glechoma  hederacea,  and  a  few  patches  of 
produce  a'c^  Nightshade.  These,  judiciously  distributed,  will 
planted  wit'*"^''™""  effect.  A  mount  or  rough  bank  might  be 
apart  for  th^  ^'^^  ^°*^  White  Thorns  and  Laburnums  at  9  ft. 
different  var'?  Purpose  of  supporting  climbers,  such  as  the 
rieties    of    Clematis,   Honeysuckles,   Calystegias, 


Briers,  Virginian  Oreefjers,  Bryonia  dioica  (this,  when  allowed 
to  trail  on  the  Grass,  is  very  pretty),  and  Bittersweet.  Sow 
the  ground  all  over  with  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  some  of  the 
Rose  Campion ;  also  plant  some  bulbs,  such  as  single  Hya- 
cinths and  Van  Thol  and  red  Tulips.  At  least  two  sorts  of 
Clematis  should  occupy  one  support.  Another  part  of  the 
garden  might  be  filled  entirely  with  the  Iris  family,  which  are 
both  numerous  and  pretty,  and  not  averse  to  partial  shade. 
The  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for  their  reception,  and  a 
little  manure  would  be  of  benefit  to  them.  A  shady  place 
should  also  be  selected  for  the  varieties  of  Trollius,  which  may 
be  intermixed  with  Omphalodes  verna,  and  also  for  the  Os- 
munda  regalis.  The  place  in  which  these  are  planted  should 
also  be  rather  damp.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and 
cleared  of  all  roots.  If  some  peat  can  be  had  to  mix  with  the 
soil,  so  much  the  better.  By  the  side  of  these  plant  some  of 
the  Spira3a  family.  Oxalis  Acetosella  associates  well  with  the 
Osmunda;  breadths  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  look  well,  and  for  this 
the  ground  should  also  be  deeply  dug,  and  mixed  with  a  few 
stones  or  broken  bricks.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  wither 
divide  the  roots  into  small  portions,  and  plant  them  about  6  in. 
apart.  These  soon  reward  the  cultivator  for  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  which  he  may  be  put  regarding  them.  Another 
interesting  patch  might  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Wood  Ane- 
mones, Crocuses,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
some  of  the  autumn  Crocuses.  Tewensis. 


SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  HARDY  EXC 

PLANTS    FOR    THE    WILD    GARDEIST. 

Acanthus 

Crambe  cordifolia 

Iberia 

Polygonum 

Achilljea 

Crocus 

Inula 

Pontederia 

Aconitum 

Cyclamen 

Iris 

Potentilla 

Act  tea 

Delphinium 

Lathyrus 

Pyrethrum 

Ajuga 

Dentaria 

Leucojum 

Ranunculus 

Allium 

Dianthus 

Lilium 

Rudbe  kia 

Alyssum 

Dodeca'heon 

Linaria 

Salvia 

Anchusa 

Doronicum 

Linum 

Sanguinaria 

Anemone 

Echinops 

Lupinua 

Saxifraga 

Angelica 

Elymu^ 

Lychnis 

Scabiosa 

ADthericum 

E  ram  his 

Lysimachia 

Scilla 

Antirrhinum 

Erigeron 

Lythrum 

Sedum 

Aquiiefria 

Eryngium 

Maiva 

Sempervivun 

Arabis 

Brythronium 

Medic  ago 

Silene 

Artemisia 

Eupatorium 

Melissa 

Silphium 

Aaclepias 

Euphorbia 

Mimulus 

Smilacina 

Asperula 

Ferula 

Monarda 

Solid  itgo 

Aster 

Fritillaria 

Muscari 

Spiraea 

Astragalus 

Fnnkia 

Narcissus 

Stacbya 

Althcea 

Galega 

Nuphar 

Statice 

Astrantia 

Gaultheria 

CEnothera 

Sternbergia 

Aubrietia 

Gentiana 

OmpV^alodes 

Symphytum 

Betonica 

Geranium 

Ononis 

Thaltctrum 

Briza 

Geum 

Onopordon 

Tradescantia 

Calyeteffia 

Gypsophila 

Ornithogalum 

Trillium 

Campanula 

Hedyearum 

Orobus 

Triteleia 

Carduua        (exotic 

Helenium 

OxaUs 

Trollius 

kinds) 

Helianthus    multi- 

Pffionia 

Tulipa 

Centaurea 

florus 

Papaver 

Uvularia 

Centranthus 

Helleborus 

Phlomis 

Verbascum 

Cerastium 

Hemerocallis 

Physostegia 

Vemonia 

Clematis 

Hepatica 

Phyteuma 

Veronica 

Colchicum 

Heracleum 

Phytolacca 

Vicia 

Corydalis 

Hieracium 

Polygonatum 

Vinca 

FLOWERS    IN    CHURCHYARDS. 

As  this  subject  is  now  attracting  attention,  perhaps  a  few  remarks 
from  one  who  resides  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  very  pleasant 
country  churchyard  where  grave-gardening  is  carried  to  a  great 
pitch  may  be  read  witb  interest.  The  churchyard  in  question  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  border  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  overlooks  the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Derwent.  It  has  a 
northern  aspect,  and  is  within  a  mile  of  the  first-named  smoky 
stream.  Although  the  remains  of  many  rich  persona  are  interred 
here,  it  is  mainly  among  the  poorer  classes  that  one  sees  good 
attempts  made  at  grave  gardening.  The  flowers  employed  con- 
sist chiefly  of  Wallflowers,  common  English  red  and  white  Daisies, 
and  the  beautiful  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  dissitiflora),  while  what 
may  be  termed  the  permanent  stock  consists  of  Hellebores,  Rose- 
mary, Weeping  Willows,  Irish  Yews,  and  in  some  instances,  Roses  of 
various  sorts, but  the  China  or  monthly  Eosepredominates.  I  had  almost 
neglected  to  mention  that  Saxifrages  play  an  important  part,  some 
graves  being  entirely  covered  with  one  or  more  varieties  of  them, with  an 
evergreen  shrub  or  a  plant  of  Christmas  Rose  at  the  foot.  One  of 
the  handsomest  combinations  at  the  prevent  time  (May  19)  is  a 
centre  of  dark  Wallflowers  (Harbinger)  with  a  belt  of  yellow  Wall, 
flowers  (Raby  Castle),  the  whole  being  deeply  margined  with  Myosotis 
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diaaitiflora.  In  directing  attention  to  this  simple  country  burial 
ground,  I  have  no  wish  that  it  should  be  set  up  as  a  paragon  of  excel- 
lence ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  there  is  great  room  tor  improve, 
ment  No  systematic  plan  is  carried  out  or  attempt  to  beautify  the 
place  in  general ;  each  one  is  content  to  make  what  he  owns  look 
well,  irrespective  of  what  may  be  next  to  him.  I  think  that  some, 
thing  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  keeping  our  ancient  church, 
yard  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  For  instance,  after  the  trees, 
flowers,  shrubs,  &c.,  are  planted  by  frienda  over  their  deceased 
relatives'  graves  the  place  might  be  kept  in  order  by  the  powers  that 
be,  as  far  as  regards  the  levelling  down  of  grave  tops  and  keeping 
the  Grass  from  growing  waist.high.  Tynedale. 


CUTTING  DOWN  LILIES. 
"  DuNEDlN "  asks  (see  p.  386)  for  the  passage  referring  to 
cutting  down  Lily  stems  before  the  leaves  had  faded.  His  own 
words  (see  p.  28)  read  thus  :  "  I  have  cut  down  the  stems  when 
the  plants  were  in  full  and  fresh  bloom  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  affecting  the  growth  of  the  new  bulbs,  which  at  this  time 
are  themselves  sending  down  roots,  by  which  they  can  gain 
subsistence  sufficient  to  make  them  independent  of  the  parent 
bulbs;"  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hovey,  "  Dunedin  "  reiterates 
much  more  emphatically  the  advantage  of  early  planting,  and 
states  that  no  harm  resulted  from  lifting  the  bulbs  in  full 
bloom  on  June  30  and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere  during 
six  of  the  hottest  weeks  of  the  year.  It  was  to  the  evil  effects 
which  such  advice  might  have  on  the  uninitiated  in  Lily  cul- 
ture, who  might  be  led  to  practise  this  method  indiscriminately 
in  the  case  of  all  kinds  of  Lilies,  that  I  took  exception ;  whereas 
it  was  only  on  the  white  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  that  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  And  Mr.  Hovey's  communication,  to 
which  I  would  refer  (see  p.  387),  fully  illustrates  the  different 
effects  which  the  cutting-down  process  has  upon  different 
classes  of  Lilies.  If  "  Dunedin  "  had  lifted  any  of  the  varieties 
that  only  form  leaves  on  their  flower.stems,  he  would  not  have 
experienced  such  satisfactory  results.  And,  to  my  mind,  the 
result  of  this  experiment  upsets  much  of  "  Dunedin's  "  theory 
respecting  imported  Lilies ;  as,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  it 
is  the  seed-bud  or  germ  that  is  so  much  affected  in  the  re- 
moval, that  it  fails  to  germinate  if  haply  it  should  be  liberated, 
necessarily  causing  the  speedy  death  of  the  bulb.  Tet,  in  the 
case  referred  to,  the  parent  bulb  was  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
date  (July)  at  which  the  germ  would  be  formed.  "  Dunedin  " 
quotes  Mr.  Baines  in  one  instance  as  having  confirmed  his 
views,  but  this  was  only  as  regards  L.  candidum,  for  Mr. 
Baines  is  too  well  versed  in  plant  culture  to  recommend  the 
same  treatment  for  all  classes  of  Lilies  simply  because  they 
are  Lilies.  I  have  read  "  Dunedin's  "  arguments  with  interest, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  be  the  last  person  who  would  like 
to  have  his  teaching  end  in  a  barren  or  fruitless  controversy. 
But  scientific  experiments,  however  valuable  in  regard  to 
matters  horticultural,  may  be  more  than  counteracted  by 
an  apparently  trifling  incident  in  cultural  details,  and  this  dis- 
cussion is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  for  although 
"  Dunedin  "  states  positively  (see  p.  886)  that  he  has  observed  a 
singular  similarity  iutheorganisationof  allLilies,it  is  well  known 
in  practice,  even  by  those  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  organ- 
isation of  Lilies,  that  entirely  distinct  methods  must  be  adopted 
to  attain  the  maximum  degree  of  perfection  in  each  class,  for, 
as  is  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Hovey,  a  grower  of  lengthened 
experience,  the  treatment  that  would  benefit  Lilium 
candidum  would  be  death  to  L.  speciosum.  And  as  to  Lilium 
giganteum,  no  one  expects  it  to  flower  a  second  time ;  but  succes- 
sional  bulbs  are  grown,  so  as  to  have  some  in  flower  every 
year.  In  the  case  of  this  Lily  the  old  bulb  decays  altogether, 
leaving  some  young  progeny  outside  the  bulb  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  That  early  flowering  Lilies  are  the  best  for  open  air 
culture  I  am  fully  convinced  ;  and  although  the  later  autumn 
flowering  varieties  of  the  L.  lancifolium  speciosum  section  may 
be  grown  with  tolerable  success  in  favourable  seasons  and 
localities,  I  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  not  grown  and 
flowered  them  under  glass  have  a  treat  in  store  ;  they  will  not 
only  get  finer  and  more  perfect  blooms  under  glass,  but  better 
bulbs  for  succeeding  years'  operations.  J.  Groom. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  Mr.  B.  Harvey  (see  p.  457)  that,  in  my 

opinion,  his  plan  is  the  right  one,  and  that  with  oare  he  need  not  fear 


arriving  at  a  sucoeBsfnl  result  sooner  than  he  at  present  seems  to 
anticipate.  I  think,  however,  that  nnder  glass  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  attempting  "to  promote  quick  growth,  so  as  to  make 
the  plant  flower  a  little  earlier  each  year  ;  "  for,  if  he  succeeds  in 
preserving  the  germ  at  the  critical  period  of  its  existence,  the  plant 
will  itself  return  to  its  natural  time  of  flowering.  I  procured  some 
imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  at  the  end  of  February  last  year,  and 
they  did  not  bloom  until  November  (indoors,  of  course).  They  are 
now  in  the  open  ground,  3i  ft.  high,  and  indicate  a  very  early  bloom 
this  season.  It  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that  Mr.  Harvey  will 
meet  with  some  disappointments  through  bad  bulbs.  Those  bulbs  of 
L.  auratum  which  I  got  were  principally  for  dissection,  and  I  found, 
on  cutting  them  open,  that  the  seed-buds,  or  where  they  ought  to 
have  been,  were  all  eaten  away,  in  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  them, 
by  small,  thread-like  worms,  about  i  in.  in  length.  More  might  be 
said  on  this  point,  but  at  present  time  presses.  With  regard  to  his 
inquiry  about  "cutting  down  the  flower-stems  of  Lilium  candidum," 
I  think  he  will  find  some  useful  hints  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Groom  (see 
p.  451).  I  have  written  another  article,  which  I  believe  will  be  found 
practically  useful  by  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Gakden  ;  but,  in 
order  to  make  it  thoroughly  complete,  I  am  collecting  and  dissecting 
specimens  for  the  photographer  of  offsets  of  the  first  year,  bulbules 
or  small  bulbs  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  together  with 
fully.developed  bulbs,  all  showing  the  interior  organs  of  reproduc. 
tion,  and  the  wonderful  harmony  and  similarity  that  exists  in  the 
structure  of  these  organs,  in  a  dozen  or  more  distinct  species  of  our 
Old  World  Lilies.  I  have  made  a  careful  search  at  the  British 
Museum  and  other  public  libraries,  and  have  met  with  no  book 
which  contains  anything  that  at  all  comes  near  to  what  I  propose  to 
produ3e.  I  feel,  therefore,  justified  in  saying  that  if  the  photographic 
representation  be  carefully  reproduced  in  the  columns  of  The  Gaeden, 
the  number  which  contains  it  must  become  valuable  to  amateurs  and 
Lily  growers  in  genei-al  as  being  a  trustworthy  and  practical  work  of 
reference.  Dunedis. 


DIOBNTRA    (DIELTTRA)    SPBCTABILIS. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  apropos  of  "  D.'s"  article 
on  this  most  beautiful  plant.  First,  as  to  its  name.  It  was,  I  believe, 
first  named  by  De  Candolle  Diclytra,  the  common  gardeners'  name 
Dielytra,  which  is  etymologically  meaningless,  originating  in  a 
clerical  error.  Owing  to  this  fact,  most  botanists  are  agreed  to  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  substituting  the  name  Dicentra,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  as  Diclytra,  viz.,  "  two  spurs."  It  would  be  well  if 
this  name  were  universally  adopted.  A  vernacular  name,  "  Dutch, 
man's  breeches,"  which  is  hardly  an  elegant  one,  does  not  seem 
generally  known.  It  reminds  me  of  Edmund  Lear's  admirable  parody 
of  the  plant,  under  the  name  of  "  Manypeoplea  upsidownia,"  in  his 
"  Nonsense  Botany."  "  D.'s  "  description  of  the  plant  is  tolerably 
accurate,  though  some  of  his  analogies  are  rather  far-fetched.  The 
leaves  are,  I  think,  comparable  to  those  of  its  allied  Fumariads,  to 
those  of  the  Columbine,  and  of  some  Meadow  Hues,  rather  than  the 
Fsoony.  The  calyx  consists  of  two  scale.like,  caducous  sepals,  like 
those  of  the  Poppy  ;  the  corolla  of  four  petals  in  two  pairs,  the 
outer  pink,  saccate,  and  semi-cordate  (half  heart.shaped),  the  inner 
white,  narrow,  and  spoon-shaped.  It  is  misleading  to  students  to 
compare  the  outer  petals  to  the  hooded  sepals  of  the  Monkshood.  A 
flower  has  but  one  corolla,  and  the  term  "  perianth,"  being  merely- 
technical  for  floral  envelope,  includes  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  is 
altogether  distinct  from  a  column.  In  an  Iris  we  have  simply  a  six. 
leaved  perianth  and  three  stamens  overlapped  by  the  three  petaloidlobea 
of  the  stigma.and  inOrohida  wehave  pistil,anthers,and  some  of  the  peri, 
anth  leaves  thoroughly  blended  in  a  central  column.  Dicentra  presents 
a  very  remote  resemblance  to  either  case,  as  might  be  expected,  see. 
ing  that  its  position  ia  as  far  apart  from  theirs  as  is  pole  from  pole. 
The  bases  of  the  filaments  adhere  loosely  to  those  of  the  outer  petals, 
and  the  somewhat  abnormal  anthers  and  the  two  little  crenulated 
lobes  of  the  stigma  are  merely  shut  in  by  the  two  inner  petals,  which 
are  partially  adherent  at  their  tips.  The  stamens,  though  in  two 
bundles  of  three  each,  seem  normally  four,  since  only  the  middle 
filament  in  each  bundle  bears  a  whole  or  two-celled  anther,  the 
lateral  ones  having  half-anthers  or  rather  one-celled  ones.  The 
flower  secretes  honey  at  the  base  of  the  two  saccate  petals,  and  humble 
bees  reach  it  by  inserting  their  proboscis  through  a  small  hole  left 
between  the  face  of  the  outer  and  the  back  of  the  inner  petals. 
They  probably  occasionally  effect  cross. fertilisation  by  carrying  on 
their  hairy  under-surface  the  pollen  of  a  young  flower  whose  inner 
petals  have  just  gaped  for  the  first  time  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sunshine  to  an  older  blossom  whose  anthers  have  lost  their  pollen 
exposing  the  stigmatic  surface.  G.  S.  Boulgek. 
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VIOLAS    GROWN   FOR    TRIAL    AT   CHISWICK. 
The  following  kinds  of  Viola  have  received  First-class  Certificates  : — 

Flowers  Yellow. —  Corisaxde  (Dean). —  Plant  of  very  free, 
vigoroDs  growth  ;  free  flowering  ;  flowers  of  fair  size,  pale  yellow.  A 
very  early  flowering  variety  continuing  in  bloom  for  several  months. 
Excellent.  Ckoivn  Jewel  (Dean). — Plant  of  free-spreading  habit; 
free  flowering;  flowers  of  medium  size  of  fine  round  form,  clear 
bright  yellow.  A  good  variety.  Golden  Prince  (Fromow,  1877). — 
Plant  of  fine  free  habit ;  free  flowering;  flowers  of  medium  size,  bright 
yellow,  with  eye  pencilled.     Stands  the  dry  weather  well. 

Flowers  White.— Vestal  (Dean,  1877).— Plant  of  fine  compact 
habit ;  very  free  flowering ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  pure  white. 
Excellent.  Ladv  Susan  Grant  Sutiie  (Stuart).— Plant  of  fine  compact 
habit ;  free  flowering;  flowers  large,  well  displayed,  and  of  good  form, 
of  abluish-white.  A  good  variety.  Pileig  Park  (Dickson  &  Co.).— 
Plant  of  vigorous  branching  habit ;  very  free  and  continuous  flowering ; 
blooms  well  displayed,  very  large,  pure  white,  with  yellow  eye. 

Flowers  Lilac— Ormiston  (Stuart).- Plant  of  fine  habit ;  free 
blooming;  flowers  large,  well  thrown  up  above  the  foliage,  dark  lilac 
striped  with  purple.  A  very  showy  variety.  Euhra  Lilactna 
(Dickson  &  Co.). — Plant  of  free  dwarf  habit ;  a  profuse  and  continuous 
bloomer;  flowers  large,  of  good  substance,  rich  lilac,  with  distinct 
blotch  on  under  petals.  Stands  dry  weather  well.  An  excellent 
sort. 

Flowers  Mauve-purple.  —  Blue  Bell  (Dean).  Hillside 
Beauty  (Stuart). — Plant  of  fine  vigorous  growth;  very  free  flower- 
ing ;  flowers  large,  of  a  dark  mauve. purple  colour.  An  excellent 
variety,  and  stands  the  fine  weather  well.  AmoiXA  magxikica 
(Dickson  &  Co.). — Dwarf,  spreading  habit;  free  flowering;  flowers 
small,  mauve,  with  distinct  yellow  eye,  and  upper  petals  dark.  A 
good  variety.  Blue  King  (Dean). — Plant  of  fine  dwarf,  compact 
habit ;  free  flowering ;  blooms  well  displayed,  lightish  blue,  with 
distinct  bronzy  spot  on  under  petals. 

Flowers  Purple  or  Blue.— Georgia  (Stuart). — Plant  of  very 
fine  dwarf,  compact  habit ;  very  free  and  continuous  flowering ; 
flowers  well  displayed,  of  a  purple  hue.  A  good  variety  and  lasting. 
HoLYROOD  (Dickson  &  Co.). — Plant  of  dwarf,  branching  habit;  very 
tree  and  continuous  bloomer  ;  flowers  large,  rich  deep  purple,  with 
small  yellow  eye,  and  distinct  blotch.  Stands  the  dry  weather  well. 
Sutton  Court  Beauty  (Fromow). — Plant  of  fine  dwarf,  spreading 
habit ;  very  free  and  continuous  bloomer ;  flowers  large,  of  a  fine 
rich  purple  colour.  A  solendid  variety.  Waverley  (Robertson  & 
Galloway). — Plant  of  free-growing,  spreading  habit;  very  free  and 
continuous  bloomer;  fiowers  large,  bluish. purple,  with  large  yellow 
eye,  and  distinct  blotch  on  the  under  petals.     A  splendid  variety. 

Flo-wers  Dark  Violet. — Lady  Diana  (Gray).— This  is  very 
fiimilar  to  Distinction  and  Lady  Sophia,  but  is  of  more  compact 
growth,  and  consequently  was  awarded  a  certificate. — "  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society." 


Iberis  gibraltarica. — This  Iberis  has  not  proved  to  be  hardy 
with  me,  even  during  such  a  mild  winter  as  that  through  which  we 
have  just  passed.  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  classed  as  a  hardy  plant ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  grown  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse 
through  the  winter.  Whether  moisture  or  a  low  temperature  killed 
it  I  cannot  say,  but  I  observed  during  the  winter  that  the  foliage 
began  to  fall,  and  then  the  stems  decayed,  and  the  plants  died  alto- 
gether. I  was  not  particularly  charmed  with  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
as  it  was  coarse  and  straggling,  and  in  no  case  developed  into  a  neat, 
compact  bush.  I  regard  I.  corifolia  as  the  best  and  handsomest  of 
the  family  ;  its  small,  rounded  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers  are 
perfect  in  form  and  excellent  for  bouquets  and  button. holes.  The 
plant  has  a  good  compact  woody  habit,  and  forms  a  handsome,  neat 
bush.- A.  D. 

Narcissus  Balbocodium. — Thi4  with  us  fiowers  every  year  most  freely. 
We  have  had  its  beautiful  flowers  in  profusion,  two  or  three  on  each  bulb,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  weelis,  and  it  is  still  out.  Oar  hot,  light  soil  especially 
suits  this  and  Iria  iberica. — Alex.  Wallacb,  CoUhester, 

Gentiana  acaulis  on  Mounds.— Nothing  can  he  more  satisfactory  than 
Gentiaua  acaulis  grown  on  mounds.  The  latter  are  of  small  size  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  stones.  The  first  attempt  in  the  gardens  under  my  charge  to 
grow  this  Gentian  on  mounds  was  made  al)out  seven  years  ago,  and  the  mounds 
then  formed  are  now  eo  well  covered  that  they  appear  as  if  quite  solid  with 
bloom.  Anything  more  beiutiful  than  the  appearance  they  present  cannot  be 
imagined.  Good  turfy  loam  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  formation  of  the 
mounds,  arid  September  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  plant.  The  only  atten- 
tion requisite  after  the  planting  is  to  water  thoroughly  three  or  four  times  in 
the  comse  of  the  season.—"  Gardeners'  Magazine." 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

WALLING  IN  THE  ROOTS  OF  FIGS. 
Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  now  grown  in  the  open  air. 
there  are  none  with  which  so  many  fail  as  the  Fig ;  and  yet,  in 
its  native  clime  and  under  certain  conditions  of  treatment,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  trees  in  existence.  Those  who  have  seen  it 
in  pots  with  its  roots  cramped  and  restricted  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  yield  of  such  plants  over  others  ten 
times  the  size  where  they  have  full  liberty  to  ramble ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  only  think  for  a  minute,  the  cause  of  this 
barrenness  would  present  itself  to  our  minds.  Gross  growth  is 
never  conducive  to  fertility ;  and  with  a  Fig,  the  wood  of  which 
is  naturally  so  sappy  and  pithy,  and  requires  so  much  ripening 
and  hardening,  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  it  into  a  bearing 
state  unless  coercive  measures  are  used.  Under  a  clear,  foreign 
sky  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  as  there  the  wood  made 
becomes  thoroughly  mature  ;  but  in  our  moist  climate,  with  but 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  sunshine,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  artificial  means  must  therefore  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  This  is  the  most  readily  ac. 
complished  by  bricking  a  certain  space  in  and  concreting  the 
bottom  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impenetrable  to  roots  ; 
and  not  only  should  this  be  done,  but  the  bricks  should  belaid 
in  cement,  or  they  will  soon  find  an  outlet  between  them.  A  pit 
thus  formed  that  will  hold  a  cubic  yard  or  so  of  soil  is  large 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  any  ordinary-sized  Fig  tree, 
and  the  expense  of  doing  it  is  but  slight,  compared  with  the 
permanency  of  the  work  and  the  exceedingly  satisfactory 
returns  that  will  bo  made  for  the  outlay.  No  half  measures 
are  of  any  avail,  and  nothing  short  of  confining  them  like  this 
is  of  any  use,  as,  do  what  one  may  by  way  of  root-pruning,  the 
effect  is  only  temporary,  for  they  are  soon  running  far  and 
wide  again  and  become  as  rampant  as  ever.  Until  I  adopted 
this  plan  of  walling  in,  I  could  never  depend  on  getting  a  crop, 
but  nov^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  as  the  trees,  instead 
of  making  a  foot  or  two  of  soft,  worthless  wood,  only  make  at 
most  3  in.,  and  this  becomes  so  hard  as  to  be  quite  unaffected 
by  frost.  Another  characteristic  of  this  wood  is  that  it  is 
closely  jointed,  each  of  which  produces  a  Fig ;  and  although 
these  may  not  be  quite  so  large  as  others  obtained  from  trees 
where  they  can  run  riot,  they  are  always  of  far  better  quality. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Fig  of  all  deciduous  trees  should  bear 
removal  better  at  the  spring  of  the  year  than  during  the 
autumn  ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  it  does  so,  and  this 
being  the  case,  any  one  that  may  have  trees  that  are  not  as 
fruitful  as  they  may  desire,  will  do  well  to  set  about  their  im- 
provement at  once.  Although  it  is  full  late  to  transplant,  unless 
they  can  be  lifted  with  pretty  good  balls,  it  is  better  to  under- 
take the  work  now  than  to  defer  it,  as  the  corrective  measures 
adopted  will  at  once  take  effect  on  the  growth  and  ensure  a 
crop  of  fruit  next  year.  The  way  to  set  about  it  is,  first  of  all 
to  dig  the  holes,  say  a  yard  or  so  square  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  to  be  operated  on,  and  then  proceed  to 
line  round  the  sides  with  bricks  on  edge  laid  in  some  good, 
quick-setting  cement.  Previous  to  doing  this,  however,  the 
bottom  should  either  be  concreted  or  paved  with  bats,  and  the 
interstices  grouted  in  so  as  to  effectually  fill  them,  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  ready  for  putting  in  the 
Fig.  These  being  rather  advanced,  extra  care  will  be  needed 
in  digging  well  round  them,  that  they  may  be  lifted  with  a 
good  portion  of  earth,  and  if  this  be  done,  and  a  heavy  water- 
ing given  when  filling  in  around  them,  scarcely  a  leaf  will  flag, 
but  they  will  at  once  set  about  forming  fresh  roots  and  quickly 
become  re-established.  The  kind  of  soil  most  conducive  to 
fertility  in  the  Fig  is  that  containing  a  large  amount  of  cal- 
careous matter ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting,  fine  chalk  should 
be  made  free  use  of,  first  incorporating  the  same  with  the  earth 
that  was  dug  out  in  forming  the  holes,  or  if  this  should 
happen  to  be  gravelly  or  bad,  then  with  any  other  more  suit- 
able that  may  be  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Manure,  rich  soil, 
and  stimulants  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided,  as  anything  in 
that  way  can  be  given  in  a  liquid  state  later  on  if  required, 
which,  with  a  heavy  crop  to  carry,  is  sometimes  needed  A 
mulching,  however,  of  some  kind  of  littery  matter  is  always 
desirable,  as  it  is  a  great  help  in  keeping  the  roots  more  uni- 
form both  as  regards  heat  and  moisture ;  and  with  all  fresh 
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transplanted  trees  this  is  a  most  important  point,  that  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  for  if  their  wants  were  more  attended 
to  in  this  respect,  failures  would  not  be  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rence they  are.  Figs  treated  and  restricted  in  the  above- 
named  way  require  little  or  no  pruning  or  further  attention, 
beyond  an  occasional  thinning  to  let  in  the  light  and  air  among 
the  branches,  and  thus  afford  a  more  full  exposure  of  the  fruit 
to  the  sun.  In  the  case  oE  those  on  walls,  the  best  way  to 
manage  them  after  confining  their  roots  in  the  manner  advised 
is  to  simply  secure  the  main  branches  to  stout  galvanised  iron 
staples  driven  into  the  joints  and  allow  the  breast  wood  to  grow 
as  it  will.  Occasionally  this  may  be  shortened  back,  or  the  long 
portion  cut  entirely  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  nearer  home, 
that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  shelter  and  warmth 
afforded  by  the  building  on  which  they  are  trained.  I  always 
make  a  practice  of  doing  what  little  thinning  is  ever  needed 
during  the  summer  and  liot  later  than  June,  as  then  the  trees 
have  the  solar  rays  to  ripen  the  wood,  but,  except  to  remove  a 
few  suckers  now  and  then,  it  is  very  seldom  the  knife  is  re- 
quired. Pruning,  as  generally  carried  out  with  Figs,  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  the  cutting  out  of  one  strong  shoot 
is  often  the  cause  of  several  others  starting  to  take  its  place.  I 
would  therefore  urge  all  who  have  hitherto  failed  in  getting  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  to  try  the  plan  of  pinching  them  for 
root  room,  and  if  they  do  so,  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  result.  J.  S. 


Beurre  Dumont  Pear. — This  ia  a  sample  of  a  yoang  Pear 
tree  (pjramid)  ag  trained   in  M.  Jamin's  garden  at  Bourg-la-Reine, 


near  Paris — a  very  inatructive  little  fruit  garden,  which  we  advise 
any  of  oar  readers  to  see  who  may  have  time  when  visiting  Paris 
this  season.  This  young  tree  was  photographed  while  in  fruit,  a 
somewhat  diSioult  conditioa  to  show  in  an  engraving.  As  will  be 
noticed,  the  tree  ia  much  stouter  and  better  furnished  below  than  is 
usually  the  case.  In  these  trees  every  branch  and  branchlet  ia  under 
the  eaay  control  of  the  trainer. 


FEEDING  VINES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT  TREES. 
I  HAVE  often  thought,  and  constant  experience  has  only  confirmed 
the  opinion,  that  for  producing  fine  examplea  of  fruit  we  should  not 
depend  too  much  on  feeding  the  plants  with  liquid  and  other  manures 
after  the  fruit  has  set  and  begun  to  swell ;  the  real  work  is  done 
before  that  period.  What  we  want  in  a  fruit  before  we  can  feed 
advantageously  is  a  capacity  to  swell ;  a  framework,  in  short,  capable 


of  filling.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  it  you  get  a  strong  Vine 
rod  or  a  robust  Pine-apple  plant,  and  both  well  ripened,  you  are  sure 
of  large  fruit,  whether  you  feed  or  not,  though,  no  doubt,  feeding 
will  help  them  on.  A  poor  weak  plant,  with  proportionately  weak 
buds,  can,  at  the  best,  only  produce  small  fruit,  and  no  amount  of 
feeding  will  ever  make  it  large.  I  notice  always  that  when  Vines 
produce  small  flowers  they  produce  proportionately  email  berries — 
ranch  bulk  is  not  in  them.  This  is  also  distinctly  noticeable  in 
Peachea,  Melons,  and  particularly  in  Strawberries.  I  have  always 
been  able  to  foretell  quite  surely  the  probable  swelling  powers  of  our 
forced  Strawberries  from  the  size  and  character  of  the  flowers.  If 
the  flowers  are  poor,  so  also  will  the  fruit  be.  The  plan  with  them  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  flowers  by  securing  strong  plants  with 
fine  foliage  and  large  buda,  and  the  aame  applies  to  Vines  and 
other  aubjecta.  I  daresay  there  are  plenty  who  realiae  this  as 
well  as  myself,  but,  at  the  aame  time,  I  am  well  aware  that  much 
atresa  ia  laid  upon  feeding  the  plant  after  the  fruit  begina  to  swell, 
and  not  a  few  have  forbidden  feeding  before  that  period.  I  daresay 
it  is  possible  to  overdose  a  plant  at  certain  times,  and  we  know  that 
certain  plants  have  a  tendency  to  run  to  leaf  when  stimulated  by 
certain  manures,  but  this  I  attribute  more  to  the  manner  of  feeding 
than  to  feeding  itself,  which,  if  practised  in  moderation  and  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  plant  and  the  aeason  of  the  year,  cannot  have 
other  than  a  beneficial  result.  J.  S.  W. 


MELON  CULTURE  IN  BBDDINa  PLA.NT  FRAMES. 
To  no  better  purpose  can  frames  liberated  from  bedding  plants  be  put 
than  that  of  growing  Melons — a  fruit  which  in  the  hot  summer  and 
autumn  is  much  prized  by  most  people,  and  is  sure  to  be  doubly  accept- 
able this  season,  when  so  few  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  been  saved 
from  Ithe  frost.  One  or  two  lights  of  Cucumbers  would  be  enough  for 
moat  families,  as  they  will  afford  a  fruit  a  day  if  kept  properly  thinned 
out  and  well  managed  ;  but  with  Melons  it  ia  not  so  easy  to  keep  up  a 
succession,  for  the  most  a  plant  will  do,  unless  it  has  an  unuaual 
amount  of  room,  is  to  bear  five  or  six  fruits,  and  it  tabes  three  months 
to  get  these,  even  under  the  beat  of  treatment,  from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seed.  So  valuable,  however,  are  they,  and  productive  of  ao  much 
pleasure  when  grown  and  managed  by  oneaelf ,  that  they  are  fully 
deserving  of  all  the  care  and  attention  they  require,  which  is  not  great 
beyond  the  first  labour  of  preparing  the  bed  and  planting  them  out. 
The  chief  thing  to  insure  succeaa  ia  to  start  them  with  a  little  bottom- 
heat,  which  may  be  done  by  collecting  any  fermenting  material 
together,  and  giving  it  a  aweat  previous  to  using  it.  This  will  not 
only  make  the  warmth  it  affoi'da  more  regular  and  enduring,  but  will 
let  out  the  noxious  gases,  which,  if  allowed  to  escape  into  the  frame, 
are  sure  to  injure,  if  they  do  not  prove  fatal  to  the  plants  within. 
Where  they  can  be  obtained,  stable  manure  and  leaves  are  the  best 
ingredients  to  make  the  bed  with  ;  but  failing  these,  or  not  being  able 
to  procure  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  mowings  from  the  lawn, 
Nettlea,  rough  Graaa  or  herbage  from  the  roadaide,  hedge  trimmings, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  may  be  used  separately  or  in  addition. 
When  gatherings  such  aa  these  are  pressed  into  the  service,  the  beat 
way  ia  to  use  them  outside  instead  of  inside  the  frame,  aa  then  they 
can  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  they  come  to  band,  and  a  gentle 
ateady  heat  kept  up  aa  long  as  it  may  be  thought  desirable.  To  do 
this,  however,  it  ia  necessary  to  support  the  frame  on  a  few  old 
faggots  or  bushes,  so  aa  to  raise  it  a  foot  or  so  clear  from  the  ground, 
when  the  heat  from  the  fermenting  materials  around  will  have  free 
circulation  under,  and  thus  afford  the  necessary  warmth  to  the  roots 
above. 

A  frame  made  up  in  this  manner  has  many  advantages,  as  it  is  of 
a  more  permanent  character  when  used  for  forcing  purposes,  as  the 
interior  need  not  be  interfered  with  when  changing  a  crop,  except  just 
stirring  np  the  soil  for  fresh  planting.  After  the  Melons,  therefore, 
it  will  be  ready  for  striking  late  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  or  for 
growing  winter  Lettuces,  Violets,  or  such  like  purposes.  The  object 
I  now  have  in  view,  however,  is  not  to  treat  of  these,  but  to  point 
out  more  particularly  how  to  adapt  it  to  the  growth  of  Mjlona ;  and, 
premising  what  I  have  mentioned  in  regard  to  making  up  the  frame 
is  carried  out,  the  next  thing  ia  to  prepare  for  getting  out  the  plants. 
This  ahould  be  done  by  throwing  some  litter  over  the  faggots  or 
whatever  may  be  used  to  form  the  foundation,  and  on  this  shoald  be 
spread  6  in.  or  so  of  half-rotten  leaves.  A  bushel  or  two  of  soil 
in  the  middle  of  each  light,  placed  ao  aa  to  form  a  alight  mound, 
completes  the  work  for  the  time;  and  if  the  frame  be  kept  closed  for 
a  day  or  two,  to  draw  in  the  aun  and  warm  np  the  earth,  all  will  be 
ready  for  planting.  This  should  be  done  in  the  centre  of  the  mounds, 
and  theae  should  be  made  firm  by  preaaing  them  down  with  the 
foot  at  the  aame  time ;  for,  although  Cucumbera  delight  in  looae 
open  soil,  that  for  Melons  should  be  the  reverse,  or  they  go  too  much 
to  leaf  and  are  not  near  so  fruitful.    The  best  material  to  grow  them 
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in  is  fresh. out  loam,  rather  inclined  to  be  stifE  than  otherwise  ;  bat 
so  accommodatint:;  are  Melons,  if  afforded  the  requisite  heat  and 
moisture,  that  they  will  do  in  almost  anything,  from  common  garden 
earth  to  leaf- mould,  or  the  latter  and  clay  mixed.  Indeed,  nothing 
more  suitablo  than  this  need  be  wished  for,  especially  at  the  final 
earthitg  up,  which  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  their  roots  begin 
to  protrude  through  the  hillocks,  that  they  u.ay  go  on  without  check. 
The  soil  thug  put  in  ought  likewise  to  be  well  beaten  down,  and  I 
find  it  a  great  help  to  slightly  mulch  the  surface  by  scattering  over  it 
'2-  in.  or  so  of  half  rotten  leaves  or  old  tan.  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  which  allows  the  water  to  pass  through  readily,  and 
prevents  a  too  rapid  evaporation,  thus  keeping  the  roots  much  more 
uniform  as  to  moisture  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

In  the  training  and  general  treatment  of  Melons  in  frames,  the 
first  thing  is  to  stop  the  leading  shoot,  which  forces  the  plant  to 
throw  out  laterals,  one  of  each  of  which  should  be  led  towards  the 
four  corners  of  the  light,  and  stopped  when  it  reaches  within  1  ft. 
of  the  limit  in  that  direction.  This  second  stopping  induces  side 
shoots,  and  on  these  it  is  that  the  fruit  makes  its  appearance.  In 
order  to  throw  the  whole  strength  of  tho  plant  into  these,  a  further 
stopping  is  necessary,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  first  or  second 
joint  beyond,  which  will  then  leave  plenty  of  room  in  the  frame  for 
the  full  development  of  the  whole  of  tho  foliage.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  Melon  growing,  as  every  one  of  the  main  leaves 
is  of  consequence,  and  should  be  left  perfectly  clear,  and  not  over, 
shadowed  by  others,  or  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  their 
functions  and  finish  off  a  crop  in  the  way  they  otherwise  would  do.  As 
regards  air,  the  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  ventilate  early  in 
the  morning,  so  as  to  let  out  the  condensed  vapour  and  allow  the 
foliage  time  to  dry  before  the  sun  shines  hotly  on  it ;  and  if  this  be 
done  it  will  assume  a  thick  leathery  texture  that  will  enable  it  to  stand 
■without  shade,  and  render  it  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider, 
an  insect  to  which  Melons  are  particularly  subject.  To  keep  this  in 
check,  and  aid  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  after  it  is  fairly  set,  a  good 
syringing  should  be  given  every  afternoon  about  three  o'clock,  and 
the  lights  shut  close  down  immediately  after,  by  doing  which  the 
temperature  will  be  considerably  raised,  and  a  thoroughly  moist, 
genial  atmosphere  secured.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  be 
observed  in  syringing,  and  that  is  not  to  wet  the  collars  of  the  plants 
more  than  can  be  helped,  or  it  is  apt  to  cause  canker  or  decay  in  the 
stem ;  and  when  this  is  observed  making  its  appearance,  the  best 
remedy  is  a  handful  of  lime  dust  laid  on  the  affected  part.  This,  from 
being  a  rapid  absorbent  will  soon  dry  and  stop  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  as  will  also  finely  powdered  charcoal,  or  the  two  mixed.  To 
get  Melons  to  set,  they  must  be  fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  male 
flowers ;  and  it  is  essential  that  as  many  as  are  required  for  a  crop 
should  be  fertilised  about  the  same  time,  or  within  a  day  or  two 
of  each  other,  otherwise  the  first  take  the  lead,  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  later  ones  do  not  swell  off  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  they  are 
only  of  small  size  and  inferior.  Once  they  are  set,  they  must  [not 
be  stinted  for  water  till  they  are  fully  grown,  when,  to  improve  their 
flavour  and  ripen  them  properly,  they  should  be  allowed  to  become 
gradually  dry,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  them  to  flag. 
It  is  a  glut  after  being  kept  without  that  causes  them  to  burst,  and 
this,  occurring  as  it  does  just  before  they  are  fit  to  cut,  is  very 
vexatious.  Besides  red  spider,  green  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome  ; 
but  a  whiff  of  Tobacco  smoke  will  soon  settle  matters  with  them  if 
applied  during  a  still  day  and  when  the  foliage  is  dry,  as  it  should 
be  to  be  safe.  S.  D. 


THE  VALUE  OF  NOKTH  ASPECTS. 
The  best  form  for  a  walled  garden  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  with 
the  longest  sides  facing  south  and  north  ;  by  this  arrangement  a 
good  extent  of  south  wall  is  secured,  and  the  northern  side  is  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  more  sunny  aspects.  Plums  and  Cherries  of  all 
kinds  will  yield  as  good  a  result  on  a  north  wall,  except  it  may  be 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  north,  as  on  an  eastern  or  western  exposure. 
Pears,  except  the  early  kinds,  are  not  suitable ;  but  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  come  in  well  for  late  use,  and  should  be  utilised  to  fill 
up  all  vacant  places  between  other  trees  on  the  walls  ;  and,  where  a 
succession  of  vegetables  and  salads  is  indispensable,  the  most 
inexperienced  cultivator  is  not  long  in  discovering  the  value  of  a 
cool  north  border  for  some  of  the  summer  crops.  From  the  middle 
of  May  to_  the  end  of  July,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes,  and  small 
salading  will  be  more  crisp  and  succulent  from  a  north  border  than 
elsewhere,  unless  the  land  be  exceptionally  deep  and  rich,  and  water 
be  plentifully  supplied.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is  well  to  grow 
a  part  of  the  crop  in  a  cool  north  position.  Then  again  it  gives  a 
sense  of  security,  if  a  sudden  drought  should  set  in  early  in  August, 
if  we  have  a  good  break  of  Cauliflowers  coming  on  in  a  cool,  moist 
position,  where  they  will  be  less  likely  to  bolt,  or  to  burst  into  a 


premature  inflorescence  the  moment  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  Spinach,  too,  is  a  more  reliable  crop  in  a  cool,  shady  situa. 
tion ;  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  stock  of  green  Mint, 
Chervil,  Fennel,  Sage,  or  any  other  herb  for  which  there  is  a  demand, 
in  a  cool  place  for  summer  use.  A  good  bed  of  the  Elton  Pine  Straw- 
berry on  a  north  border  will  prolong  the  fruit  season,  and  be  appre. 
elated,  more  especially  where  the  Alpine  varieties  are  not  grown  for 
autumn  use.  And  another  and  a  most  valuable  use  to  which  a  north 
border  may  be  put,  is  to  form  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  into  a  nursery  bed 
for  the  spring  bedding  plants  when  they  are  moved  from  the  flower 
garden  to  make  room  for  the  summer  bedding  plants.  This  is  just 
the  place  for  Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  &o.,  that  have  done  duty  elsewhere 
in  a  more  conspicuous  position,  to  recruit  health  and  strength  for 
another  campaign. — "  Field." 


Manure  Water  in  Vineries.— Some  time  ago  I  recDmmended  mmure 
water  to  be  put  in  the  evaporating  trouijhs  la  Vineries  ia  order  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  inaects,  anl  from  experience  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will 
keep  down  red  spider  and  other  insects  in  Vineries  so  well  as  filling  the  troughs 
or  damping  the  paths  occasionally  with  manure  water  made  fri^m  pig  manure. 
By  this  means  we  alw^iys  manage  to  keep  our  Vine  leaves  perfectly  green  and 
healthy  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  where  there  are 
many  air  roots  on  the  Vines  they  derive  much  nourishment  from  the  richness 
of  the  atmosphere.— OiMBBiAir. 


CONCERNING    TWO   SPECIES    OF    APPLE. 
Allow  me  to  bring  before  your  botanical  as  well  as   horticultural  I 

readers  two  species  of  Apple  that  I  think  should  be  better  known, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  such  information  as  may  exist  con. 
corning  them. 

Oregon  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus  rivularis— Doug.)— It  seems  to  be 
figured  with  the  incorrect  name  of  Pyrus  ooronaria  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1870,  p.  414.  Dr.  Vasey,  in  his 
report  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States,  in  the  report 
for  1875,  describes  it  as  a  "  small  tree,  ranging  from  California 
northward  into  Alaska.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  Cherry, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  used,  particularly  in  Alaska,  by 
the  natives  of  the  country  for  food."  In  Washington  Territory, 
according  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mrs.  Stuart  (1875),  "the  Crab  Apple  in 
many  localities  forms  orchards  on  the  prairies.  Its  presence  is  an 
indication  of  good  soil.  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  the  fruit 
well-flavoured."  Has  this  tree  been  fruited  or  planted  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  Has  the  closeness  of  its  relationship  to  other 
species  of  the  Apple  been  tested  by  budding  or  grafting  one  upon 
the  other  ?  Has  it  more  hardiness  than  other  species  in  endurance  of 
cold,  &o,  ?  Does  it  promise,  by  such  a  process  of  amelioration  as  the 
Siberian  Crab  is  now  going  through,  to  become  a  valuable  fruit  ? 
Leaving  these  questions  to  be  answered,  I  would  next  ask  for  infer, 
mation  concerning  the 

Ohia. — Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  mentions  an  indigen. 
ons  and  solitary  species  of  Apple  as  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
James,  in  his  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  mentions  among  the 
indigenous  and  plentiful  fruits  "  the  Ohia,  juicy  and  red,  but  of  poor 
flavour."  Whitney,  in  his  Hawaiian  Guide  Book  (Honolulu,  1875), 
describes  the  largest  Apple  orchard  in  the  world  :  "  The  wilderness 
of  Koolan,  Maui,  contains  a  forest  of  Ohias  (native  wild  Apple  trees) 
countless  in  number,  stretching  from  the  sea  far  up  the  mountain, 
sides.  The  trees  vary  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height,  and  in  the 
harvest  season,  from  July  to  September,  are  covered  with  fruit, 
some  white,  but  mostly  red.  We  passed  through  the  forest 
when  the  trees  were  loaded  with  ripe  and  ripening  Apples. 
What  a  sight !  For  miles  around  us,  up  the  mountain  and 
towards  the  seashore,  was  one  vast  grove  of  Ohias,  literally  red 
with  ripe  fruit,  their  branches  bending  to  the  ground  with 
the  bounteous  harvest.  Birds  of  gorgeous  colours  of  mingled  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black  were  feasting  in  countless  numbers, 
and  making  the  forest  ring  with  happy  choruses.  The  crop  of  these 
orchards  which  Nature  has  planted  so  generously  in  this  wild  and 
solitary  waste  would  fill  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  steamers  of  the  size 
of  the  Mikado,  for  the  orchard  stretches  from  five  to  ten  miles  wide 
by  twenty  miles  long,  and  many  of  the  larger  trees  bear  at  least 
fifty  barrels  (bushels  ?  )  apiece.  The  fruit  furnishes  the  traveller  an 
excellent  repast,  appeasing  both  thirst  and  hunger.  So  far  as  is  now 
known,  no  commercial  use  can  be  made  of  the  Ohia,  as  when  ripe  it 
cannot  be  kept  more  than  four  days."  Who  can  tell  us  something  of 
this  Apple  ?  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  botanical  name,  nor 
learned  whether  it  be  a  true  Apple.  Have  any  of  our  Southern 
Californian  horticulturists  experimented  with  it]?  It  is  possible  that 
for  the  extreme  Southern  States  here  is  something  worth  a  trial. — 
"  Gardeners'  Monthly." 
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IMPROYED  SORRELS. 
In  large  Oontiuental  towns  Sorrel  may  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  and  there  is  not  a  garden  large  or  small  throughout 
France  and  the  Continent  generally  in  which  a  small  border 
of  it  may  not  be  seen,  thus  showing  Sorrel  to  be  in  daily 
consumption  as  long  as  the  weather  allows  it  to  be,  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  both  most  wholesome  and  useful  in 
many  ways ;  yet  in  England  it  is  hardly  even  known  as  an 
esculent.  Some  twelve  kinds  are  cultivated  in  Continental 
gardens,  but  I  will  only  describe  the  leading  sorts. 

Common  Sorrel  (Rumex  Acetosa). — Native  of  England  and 
other  northern  countries ;  flowers  dioecious  ;  leaves  of  medium  size, 
dark  green  ;  stalks  rather  long,  very  acid,  not  early,  running  readily 
to  seed. 

Belleville  Sorrel. — A  great  imptovement  on  the  preceding ; 
leaves  10  in.  long,  and  from  5  in.  to  6  in.  broad,  pale  green  ;  leaf- 
stalks small  reddish.  This  kind  is  earlier,  less  aoil,  and  slower  in 
running  to  seed  than  the  common  variety.  It  is  the  sort  generally 
grown  for  the  Paris  markets  and  in  every  good  garden. 

Lettuce-leaved  Sorrel. — This  has  lately  gained  a  good  reputa- 
tion, which  it  deserves.  It  has  broad, '  nearly  round  leaves,  of  great 
substance,  and  possesses  all  thelgood  qualities  of  the  Belleville  Sorrel. 
The  improvements  wanted  in  Sorrels  are  ample  leaves  with  little 
stalk. 

■  Maiden  Sorrel  (Oseille  vierge  of  the  French),  known  as  Eumex 
montana,  is  also  noteworthy.  Its  leaves  are  oblong,  pale  green,  8  in. 
long  and  4  in.  broad,  very  mild,  but  not  early.  In  this  variety  the 
male  and  female  flowers  are  borne  on  different  plants,  and  the  latter 
are  carefully  avoided  in  order  to  prevent  fertilisation,  as  the  seedlings 
soon  fill  up  a  garden,  and  become  troublesome  from  the  quantity  of 
seed  produced  and  scattered  all  over  the  ground ;  besides,  it  is  readily 
propagated  by  roots. 

Patience  Dock  (Rumes  Patientia ;  also  known  as  Garden 
Patience,  Herb  Patience,  Paris  Cabbage,  Immortal  Spinach),  is  a 
native  of  South  Barope.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  ;  its  root  is  very 
long  and  yellow,  leaves  not  very  numerous,  lanceolate,  from  1  ft.  8  in. 
to  2i  ft.  long,  and  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  broad,  dark  green,  somewhat 
wrinkled,  and  not  acid.  It  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  Sorrels,  and,  if 
slightly  protected,  will  afford,  early  in  spring,  a  most  useful  vegetable 
for  mixing  with  forced  Sorrel  or  Spinach.  Every  stem  running  to 
flower  should  be  carefully  cut  down,  otherwise  they  will  grow  6  ft. 
high,  and  produce  an  immense  quantity  of  seed,  from  which  seed, 
lings  will  spring  up  suificient  to  stock  a  whole  garden. 

Sorrpl  is  easily  cultivated ;  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  and  in 
any  situation,  but  good  deep  garden  ground  and  a  north  aspect 
are  to  be  preferred.  It  shouLd  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in 
April  and  May,  |  in.  deep,  not  too  thick^,  on  a  border  pre- 
ferred. Water,  if  necessary,  and  gather  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  following  autumn 
or  spring  take  up  the  best  large-leaved  seedlings,  and  plant 
them  in  a  border  1  ft.  apart ;  it  well  manured  every  year  they 
will  last  from  three  to  five  years,  though  many  re-plant  them 
every  season.  Ashes  make  one  of  the  best  of  stimulants  for 
Sorrel,  and  they  keep  snails  and  slugs  from  eating  the  leaves. 
The  Paris  market  gardeners  sow  it  in  beds  in  rows  1  ft.  apart, 
and  plant  Lettuces  amongst  it,  the  latter  being  removed  before 
the  Sorrel  requires  the  whole  ground.  Watering  is  not 
neglected  when  wanted.  It  is  advisable  the  first  season  to  cut 
the  leaves  1  in.  or  2  in.  above  the  ground,  but  afterwards  they 
are  pulled  from  the  roots.  The  general  way  of  propagating 
Sorrel  is  to  divide  the  crowns,  selecting  the  best 
and  strongest,  and  planting  them  like  seedlings.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  safe  way  of  perpetuating  a  good  variety. 
Sorrel  is  one  of  those  plants  which  it  is  difficult  to  kill ;  roots 
of  it  may  be  even  left  on  the  ground  or  in  a  corner  without 
protection  for  several  months  without  injury,  and  if  planted 
after  that,  they  will  grow  as  well  as  fresh  roots.  Growers  who 
have  to  supply  the  markets  with  Sorrel  begin  forcing  it  in 
December.  Having  prepared  a  hotbed,  they  take  up  the  old 
plants,  pack  the  crowns  close  to  each  other,  and  put  the  lights 
on.  In  a  short  time  the  leaves  appear,  and  gathering  is  con- 
tinued until  the  beds  are  exhausted.  This  kind  of  forcing  is 
continued  until  the  out-door  crop  is  ready.  The  Patience 
Dock,  growing,  as  it  does,  to  a  larger  size,  requires  to  be 


planted  from  15  in.  to  18  in.  apart.  All  stems  rnnuiug  to 
flower  must  be  carefully  cut  back  in  order  to  avoid  the  seed 
spreading  all  over  the  garden ;  besides,  cutting  back  gives  a 
stronger  growth  to  the  plants,  and  greater  size  to  the  leaves. 

Preserved  Sorrel,  when  the  crop  is  plentiful,  may  often  be 
had  during  the  autumn.  The  leaves  are  freely  cut,  boiled,  put 
in  bottles  or  any  other  receptacle,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
grease  or  butter  to  exclude  the  air.  When  well  cooked  and 
managed  in  this  way|it  affords  a  good  substitute  for  fresh  leaves 
when  the  latter  are  not  to  be  had.  Sorrel  is  used  for  soups, 
for  mixing  with  Spinach,  and  in  many  other  forms.  The  cele- 
brated French  soupe  a  I'oseille  and  Fricandeau  a  I'oseille  are 
good  examples  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  Sorrel  leaves 
are  very  useful  for  cleaning  copper  plates,  to  which  they  give 
immediate  brilliancy.  Oxalic  acid,  so  universally  used  for 
removing  grease  spots,  is  also  made  from  it.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  France  during  the  summer  time  for  workmen  to 
suck  slowly  leaves  of  Sorrel,  to  prevent  or  moderate  thirst. 

D.   GuiHENEUr. 


LARGE   ASPARAGUS. 

As  regards  varieties  of  Asparagus,  we  have  grown  Connover's  Colossal 
for  several  years,  and  it  certainly  produces  heads  of  a  size  fit  for  use 
earlier  than  we  used  to  get  them  years  ago  ;  but  whether  this  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  variety  or  to  improved  culture,  it  would  be  difS. 
cult  to  determine  without  seeing  all  the  separate  sorts  grown  side  by 
side  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  We  have  some  beds  that  were 
planted  last  season  with  one-year-old  plants,  the  growth  of  which  is 
quite  equal  to  what  our  three-year-old  beds  used  to  be.  I  find  that 
the  stems  are  already  close  upon  5  ft.  high ;  and  from  some  beds 
that  are  three  years  from  seed  we  have  this  season  out  the  finest 
Asparagus  which  I  ever  saw.  The  season  has  thug  far  been  a  remark, 
ably  favourable  one  for  encouraging  rapid  growth,  and  I  am  con. 
vinced  that  nothing  bat  that  will  ensure  the  tender,  melting  stalks 
for  which  Asparagus  is  ao  highly  prized.  If  starved  in  a  low  tem. 
perature  the  shoots  will  be  hard  and  stringy,  whether  green  or 
blanched  ;  but  if  grown  without  a  check  under  favourable  conditions, 
I  have  always  found  that  the  larger  the  stalks  the  more  melting  and 
delicious  they  were,  even  if  entirely  blanched.  I  may  remark  that 
amongst  the  Connover's  Colossal  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  plants 
producing  heads  that  are  quite  white,  and  which  continue  so  until 
they  have  attained  considerable  height,  a  proof  that  it  there  be  not 
sufficient  distinction  to  enable  separate  sorts  of  Asparagus  to  be 
permanently  classified,  there  are,  at  least,  considerable  variations  in 
their  growth  and  appearance.  The  offering  of  such  liberal  prizes 
as  those  announced  in  The  Gakden,  and  the  calling  attention  to  the 
evils  of  thick  planting,  will  give  a  stimulus  to  Asparagas  culture  in 
this  country.  We  cannot  all  have  good  soils  in  which  to  grow  it ; 
but  all  of  us  can  adopt  the  thin.planting  method,  which  will  be  a 
point  gained,  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  any  plant  is  one  of  its  own 
kind  in  too  close  proximity,  both  requiring  the  same  kind  of  food. 
Therefore,  space  must  be  given  to  the  Asparagus  if  it  is  to  attain  the 
maximum  development  of  which  it  is  capable.  We  shall  probably 
find  when  these  prizes  are  competed  for  that  cultivators  have  not 
been  idle,  and  that  results  surpassing  all  previous  efforts  will  be 
obtained.  J.  Gkoom. 


SOWING  LATE  BROCOOLL 
No  doubt  something  depends  upon  sowing  at  the  right  time;  but 
far  more,  I  think,  depends  upon  growing  the  right  kinds,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  securing  the  stocks  true  to  name.  For  some  years 
past  I  have  grown  pretty  well  every  kind  of  Broccoli  that  had  any 
reputation  for  lateness  combined  with  quality.  Some  of  the  late 
kinds  have  a  tendency  to  grow  too  large  for  ordinary  table  use. 
This,  however,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  met  by  cutting  them  when 
in  a  small  state.  The  best  three  late  kinds  I  have  yet  had  are 
Sutton's  Perfection,  Daniels'  King,  and  Cattell's  Eclipse.  The 
latter  is,  perhaps,  a  few  days  later  than  the  others ;  but  either  of 
them  may  be  made  to  meet  the  spring  Cauliflowers.  Daniels'  King 
is,  I  think,  the  best  late  Broccoli  I  have  yet  seen  for  use  through 
May  and  early  June.  It  has  a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  and  is  capable  of 
standing  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  "The  heart  is  pure  white, 
which  quality  it  retains  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves  are-tfolded  over  it.  Sutton's  Perfection  is  also 
a  good  Broccoli,  producing  very  close  firm  heads,  but  they  are  not 
so  white  and  pure  as  the  one  previously  named.  For  use  in  March 
and  April,  Veitchs'  Spring  White  and  Perkins'  Leamington  are 
excellent ;  the  latter  is  very  hardy,  producing  close  white  heads 
completely  protected  and  enshielded  with  foliage,  which  last  feature 
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13  very  distinct  in  this  kind.  I  have  sown  Broccoli  for  late  nee  at 
various  times  from  March  to  June,  but  I  think  from  the  last  week  in 
April  to  the  first  week  in  May  is  the  best  time.  I  never  could  find 
any  advantage  in  sowing  later,  and  to  sow  earlier  often  leads  to  the 
plants  being  starved  and  stunted  in  the  seed  or  nursery  beds.  Plant 
out  finally  in  the  most  open  and  exposed  position,  to  ensure  firm, 
well-ripened  stems,  to  stand  the  winter.  E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Schoolmaster  Potato. — As  mnoh  has  been  said  o£  late  re- 
specting  the  merits  of  various  sorts  of  Potato,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  Schoolmaster.  Last  season  I  grew  about  forty 
bags  of  it,  and  from  that  quantity  I  have  not  had  two  bushels  of 
diseased  tubers.  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  Potatoes 
in  cultivation,  and,  in  proof  of  its  keeping  qualities,  I  send  you 
a  few  tubers  taken  from  clamps,  in  which  they  have  been  ever 
since  the  early  part  of  October.  They  are,  as  will  be  seen,  not 
only  sound,  but  as  good  when  cooked  as  they  were  at  Christmas. 
To  all  who  have  not  grown  this  Potato  I  would  say,  Try  it ;  as  I 
feel  sure  that  it  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  It  is  very  free 
from  disease,  a  good  cropper,  and  produces  very  few  small  tubers. 
— Geokge  Gkeen,  EnviUe. 

Winter  Onions. — It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  market 
trade  that  it  is  difficult  to  fairly  estimate  from  year  to  year  what 
quantities  of  different  vegetables  may  be  in  request  by  the  consuming 
public.  Winter  Onions  this  year  afford  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
uncertainty  attendant  upon  the  profitable  disposal  of  some  crops. 
Last  spring  these  sold  well,  so  well  that  they  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  crops  of  the  year,  and,  as  a  result,  large  breadths  of 
ground  were  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  in  all  cases  the  seed  growth 
was  good  and  the  crop  thick  and  abundant.  Now  winter  Onions  are  a 
drug ;  they  do  not  pay  to  bunch  and  market ;  they  are  getting  too  large  ; 
and,  in  fact,  are  spoiling.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  converted 
into  pickles,  as  the  Spanish  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  sown  in  spring.  Wiiitei  Onions  need  to  be  kept  very 
clean  during  the  growing  season,  and  therefore  necessitate  a  con- 
siderable outlay  in  labour.  The  small  hand  hoes  are  invariably  used 
for  this  purpose;  and  although  an  active  labourer  can  get  over  a  large 
space  of  ground  in  a  few  days,  yet,  if  the  weather  be  moist,  the  work 
must  be  oft  repeated,  or  else  the  weeds  will  get  the  mastery  and  spoil 
the  crop.  The  small  demand  for  winter  Onions  in  the  London  markets 
may  be,  to  some  extent,  owing  to  the  prevalent  mild  season  which 
has  rendered  all  kinds  of  winter  vegetables  unprofitably  abundant. 
Something  is  doubtless  further  due  to  the  general  depression  of  trade, 
and  something  may  be  owing  to  change  of  taste  amongst  the  poor, 
who  are  the  largest  consumers  of  these  tavoury  vegetables. — A.  D. 

Culture  of  Couve  Tronoliuda  Cabbage.— I  have  grown  this 
Cabbage  in  Lancashire  and  also  in  Cheshire.  It  likes  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  liberally  manured  (it  can  hardly  be  too  much  so),  and  if  sown 
in  autumn  should  be  treated  like  Cauliflower,  i.e.,  be  pricked  out  in  a 
vacated  Cucumber  frame,  preserved  from  frost,  and  gradually  hardened 
for  planting  out  (24  in.  by  18  in.,  or  2i  in.  by  24  in.)  during  March 
and  April.  Its  quick  growth  during  spring  and  early  summer,  with 
plenty  of  rain  or  water  (which  it  likes) ,  makes  it  tender  and  delicious. 
When  full  grown  try  the  stalks,  cut  where  tender,  and  trim  away 
all  the  green  part  of  the  leaves,  leaving  their  stalks  skeleton.like 
around  the  small  loose  heait  which  it  makes.  The  sprouts  during  the 
hot,  dry  months  are  not  worth  much,  so  clear  the  ground  if  wanted 
for  a  more  profitable  crop.  The  spring-sown  I  have  always  found 
more  prone  to  run  to  seed  ;  true,  that  during  the  autumn  rains  they 
make  better  sprouts,  but  there  are  then  Walcheren  and  other  Broccoli 
of  more  value.  Perhaps  that  it  has  not  taken  with  the  English 
public  arises  from  the  fact  that  seed  merchants  and  garden  books 
recommend  spring  sowing.  Frequently  those  left  in  the  seed  bed 
survive  the  winter  (after  thinning),  and  if  pricked  out  in  March 
come  in  excellently  to  follow  those  reared  in  a  frame.  The  mistake 
iu  England  has  been  the  putting  it  forward  as  Asparagus  or  Seakale. 
It  is  essentially  an  Algarve  Cabbage,  and  is  the  most  delicious  of  all 
Cabbages  if  cooked  as  such,  viz.,  boiled  with  a  piece  of  ham.  The 
best  crop  of  it  which  I  ever  grew  was  on  new  land  with  the  sod  turned 
in  between  the  two  spades'  depths.— E.  Pottek,  ThimUeby,  near 
Horncastle. 

Seeds  and  Seed  Beds.— All  kinds  of  seeds  have  vegetated  remarkably 
well  this  season,  proving  that  a  moderately  dry  surface  is  congenial  to  the 
proper  development  of  yotmg  plants.  When  there  is  moisture  below  the  seed 
the  root  strikes  downward  in  search  of  food,  and  consequently  the  growth 
upwards  IB  satsfactory;  but  when  the  soil  is  saturated  and  chilled  by  con- 
tmuouB  heavy  rains,  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  the  cold,  saturated  mass,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  growth  above  ground  is  checked  in  proportion  - 


E^L^TE     GXIXIIX:- 


EOMNBYA  COULTERI. 
This  has  been  rightly  described  as  the  queen  of  all  the  Popy- 
worts— "a  swan  white  flower  some  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  with 
a  veritable  mound  o£  beautiful  golden  stamens  in  the  centre." 
Though  from  a  comparatively  warm  part  of  California,  it  will 
probably  prove  hardy  or  nearly  so  in  at  least  the  south  of 
England  and  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Moore,  who  has  bloomed  the 
plant  beautifully  at  Glasnevin,  and  from  whom  the  flowers 
from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  obtained,  thus  speaks^ 
of  it : — "  This  noble  Papaveraceous  plant  seems  to  be  quite 
hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Ireland.  Just  three  years  ago  this 
month  a  small  plant  of  it  was  turned  out  of  a  pot  in  which  it 
was  growing,  and  planted  in  a  border  in  front  of  one  of  the 
conservatories  in  the  Botanic  Garden  here.  It  grew  rapidly 
and  flowered  sparingly  the  first  year.  Not  expecting  it  to 
survive  the  winter,  it  was  left  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of 
a  thin  bast  mat  spread  over  a  couple  of  sticks,  which  stood 
higher  than  the  plant  during  frost.  The  following  season  it 
grew  vigorously  until  it  reached  a  height  of  4  ft.  or  more,  and 
flowered  profusely  in  August  and  September.  Receiving 
similar  winter  treatment,  it  survived  unscathed,  and  grew 
on,  as  usual,  but  making  shorter  and  more  hardy  growths, 
and    flowering    more    abundantly ;    but    the   season  was   so 


Fruit  of  Roumeya  Coulteri. 

wet  that  no  seed  was  ripened.  This  year  it  has  assumed 
a  hard,  shrubby  appearance,  covered  from  the  ground  to 
the  apex  with  short  woody  branches,  which  are  all  likely 
to  produce  flowers.  Unlike  other  Papaveraceous  plants, 
this  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  perennial  shrub.  At  any 
rate,  in  now  beginning  its  fourth  year's  growth,  it  gives  no 
indication  of  want  of  vigour.  In  this  damp  climate  I  fear, 
however,  that  it  will  not  perfect  seeds.  We  have  helped  it  by 
dusting  its  on  n  pollen  on  the  stigmas,  which  became  swollen, 
but  no  perfect  seed  was  produced.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  propagate 
from  cuttings,  and  the  raising  of  plants  from  seeds  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  will  germinate  in  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
sown,  while  the  majority  will  remain  dormant  in  the  mould  a 
whole  year,  and  only  germinate  during  the  second  year. 
Hitherto  it  has  refused  to  hybridise  with  any  Papaveraceous 
plant  of  different  genera  with  which  it  has  been  tried,  which 
is  what  we  might  expect  to  be  the  case,  there  being  so  very 
few  instances  of  hybrids  between  different  genera.  If  such  a 
thing  could  be  got  as  a  hybrid  between  the  Romneya  and 
Papaver  orientale,  what  a  magnificent  plant  it  would  be  ;  but 
we  have  tried  in  vain  to  effect  this."  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Ipswich,  says  : — "  My  experience  of  it  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that,  except  in  favoured  localities  in  the  south,  it  is  but 
half  hardy  in  England.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  wintered  in 
a  frame,  and  it  pots  up  from  the  borders  very  well.  It  evi- 
dently loves  a  moist  soil,  but  will  grow  fairly  well  in  ordinary 
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garden  mould.  It  is  not  so  free  a  bloomer  as  could  be  wished, 
at  least  in  this  latitude.  I  have  never  had  more  than  a  few 
flowers  fully  developed  on  each  stem,  but  whether  that  is  owing 
to  deficient  moisture,  or  heat,  or  both,  is  uncertain,  but  pro- 
bably the  latter.  It  must  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
It  does  not  divide,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone."  In 
California  it  is  stated  to  grow  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  to  be 
very  floriferous,  comparatively  small  plants  of  it  bearing  from 
forty  to  fifty  flowers  at  a  time.  They  are  more  persistent,  too, 
than  those  of  many  plants  of  the  same  Order. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

DBNDROBIUM  BRTMBRIA.NUM. 
Or  this  singular  Orchid,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  407),  we  now  give  an  illustration.   From  whence  it  was 
introduced  is  not  definitely  known,  but  the  stock  of  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  at 


Chelsea  it  is  now  flowering.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  the  beard- 
like fringe  which,  as  will  be  seen,  surrounds  the  lip.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  waxy  character  and  of  a  glossy  lemon 
colour,  the  lip  being  of  somewhat  darker  hue  than  the  rest  of 
the  flower.  The  plant  itself  is  a  free  grower,  and  is  one  which 
will  doubtless  soon  find  its  way  into  all  good  collections  of 
Orchids.  S, 


"  DECORATIVE  "  PEL  A  RGONIUMS. 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  section  of  free-flowering  Pelargoniums  that 
are  invaluable  for  market  and  general  decorative  purposes.  They 
are  generally  of  a  close,  short-jointed  habit,  which  is  invariably  pro. 
dnotive  of  suooeaaional  trusses  of  flowers.  They  belong  to  a  section 
that  is  becoming  so  popular  among  plant  cnltivators  that  the  florists, 
who  have  bred  mainly  for  colour  and  form  in  the  flowers,  are  found 
asserting  that  the  latter  are  gradually  becoming  less  in  demand — a 
result  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  while  many  of  the 
highly-bred  varieties  are  somewhat  difficult  to  grow,  the  decorative 
aeotion  is  easily,  if  only  intelligently,  managed,  and  does  remarkably 
well  in  a  cold  greenhouse.  Of  the  few  varieties  I  am  this  season 
cultivating,  the  earliest  to  bloom  is  the  old  Crimson  King.  Though 
I  had  to  depend  entirely  on  sun-heat,  yet  this  variety  came  into 
bloom  a  long  time  since.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  it  might  be  had  in 
bloom  all  the  winter,  if  only  a  proper  succession  of  plants  be  pro- 
vided. Next  in  order  of  merit  I  put  Triomphe  de  St.  Mande.  What 
a  superb  variety  it  is !  A  robust  grower,  having  a  short-jointed 
habit,  and  bearing  bold  trusses  of  deep  rosy.red  flowers.  This 
should  be  grown  by  every  one,  and  if  I  had  to  cultivate  but  one 
Pelargonium  for  the  decoration  of  my  greenhouse  it  would  be  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mande.  A  few  other  fine  and  useful  varieties  will  be  found  in 
Digby  Grand,  a  charmingly  fringed.petalled  variety,  colour  white, 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  upper  petals  ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  white, 
with  bright  carmine  spots,  very  free  and  pretty ;  Empress,  white, 
pencilled  with  violet. rose  on  the  margins,  and  handsomely  fringed  ; 
Madame  Charles  Keteleer,  white  centre,  maroon  spot  on  the  top 
petals,  the  lower  petals  edged  with  rose  :  a  somewhat  delicate  grower, 
but  exceedingly  pretty  ;  Mons.  Bouoharlat,  deep  crimson,  very  fine  j 


Eubens,  bright  salmon.red,  very  showy ;  and  William  Bull,  bright 
carmine,  dark  blotch  and  spots,  very  free. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  from  early 
spring  till  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  earliest  plants  are  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  dried  off  a  little  to  harden  the  wood,  and  when 
this  is  done  cuttings  can  be  made.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the 
strongest  singly  into  very  small  pots,  and  the  others  into  stores. 
Well. drained  pots  and  a  light  sandy  soil  are  indispensable,  and  when 
the  cuttings  are  put  in,  an  ordinary  frame  will  suffice  to  keep  them  in. 
I  place  my  cuttings  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  throw 
a  newspaper  over  them  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  drying.  The  soil 
should  be  so  moist  when  used  as  that  it  will  be  cool  and  pleasant  and 
yet  not  stick  to  the  fingers,  and  when  of  this  character  water  will 
not  be  required  for  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted 
they  require  to  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  when  they 
begin  to  grow  the  leading  shoot  should  be  pinched  out  to  secure  a 
good  bottom.  They  will  require  one  or  two  shifts  till  they  get  into 
4i.in.  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower.  The  plants  do  best  when  they 
are  grown  on  in  a  cool  frame  during  the  summer,  but  many  with  but 
a  greenhouse,  and  nothing  more,  have  to  grow  them  on  in  that  all  the 
summer,  but  by  giving  the  plants  careful  attention  they  are  kept  clean, 
healthy,  and  do  not  lose  their  leaves.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to 
want  for  water.  A  succession  of  plants  is  a  most  desirable  arrange, 
ment,  and  so  cuttings  put  in  in  August  and  Sept.  make  good  plants 
to  bloom  in  the  summer  and  autumn  following.  Then,  by  keeping 
some  plants  pinched  back,  the  blooming  time  can  be  extended.  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  keep  some  of  the  plants  over  for  the  second  year. 
These  are  re-potted  in  August,  and  again  early  in  October,  finally 
getting  them  into  8^-in.  pots,  and  in  these  they  produce  rare  heads  of 
bloom  in  April  and  May.  One  of  these  plants  is  before  me  as  I  write 
(grown,  be  it  remembered,  in  a  house  in  which  there  is  no  artificial 
heat).  It  has  three  main  shoots,  from  which  other  shoots  branch,  and 
they  are  literally  covered  with  large  bold  trusses  of  riohly-coloured 
flowers.  D. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Colourless  Marechal  Niel  Roses. — I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  lack  of  colour  in  thia  grand  yellow  Rose  as  grown  here  under 
glass  in  a  cool  house.  My  plants  are  on  their  own  roots,  and  are 
growing  in  a  soil  bed  in  the  centre  of  a  span.roofed  house.  One  plant 
ia  trained  to  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  the  other  and 
largest  plant  is  carried  up  a  support  and  thenoe  along  wirework  near 
the  roof.  Perhaps  the  colour  is  richest  where  the  soil  is  neither  too 
rich  nor  too  moist,  as  is  the  case  with  mine  ;  or  it  may  be  that  soils 
have  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  colour.  In  any  great  Rose 
show  where  Marechal  Niel  ia  largely  es:hibited  it  will  be  seen  that 
flowers  from  different  parts,  although  equal  in  size,  differ  considerably 
in  colour. — A.  Dean, 

Ghorozema  Hinchmanni.— This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful 
of  the  Chorozemas.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf  and  compact;  it  grows  freely,  and, 
under  good  culture,  never  fails  to  produce  a  profusion  of  bri^hb  scarlot 
flowers  which  somewhat  resemble  in  appearance  those  of  the  well-known 
Euphorbia  eplendens,  I  lately  saw  a  quantity  of  small  plants  of  it,  in  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son's  nursery  at  Highgate,  loaded  with  blossoms. — S. 

White  Vase  Flowers- — To  any  one  wanting  good  white  flowers  for  vases, 
&c.,  I  would  recommend  the  common  white  Dead  Nettle  of  the  hedges  (Lamium 
album)  with  the  leaves  or  bracts  cut  oat.  The  flowers  a-e  of  a  good  white, 
stand  up  well,  and  last  long  in  water.— H.  N.  Kllaoombe. 

Selaginella  Mertensii  crispa. — When  seen  overlapping  the  edges  of  pans 
or  pots,  the  feather-like  leaves  of  this  Selaginella  have  a  graceful  and  pleasing 
appearance.  "When  well  grown  the  plants  assume  a  drooping  habit,  and  when 
placed  in  a  moist  warm  comer  of  a  Fern  house,  they  are  by  no  means  unat- 
tractive.—S. 

Glerodendron  Balfouri  on  "Walls.— On  the  back  wall  of  a  Pine  stove  wj 
have  a  large  plant  of  this,  which,  being  planted  out,  canuot  be  rested  by  re- 
moval to  cooler  quarters,  or  the  roots  subjected  to  the  orthodox  supply  of 
moisture  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  every  year  covered,  and,  in  fact,  quite  hidden,  by 
such  masses  of  beautiful  flowers  as  make  the  best  of  plants  of  it  in  pots  look 
poor  in  comparison.  Its  foliage  is  most  abundant  and  fine,  proving  that  the 
so-called  season  of  rest  is  not  conducive  in  this  case  to  health  and  vigour. 
Indeed,  in  many  instances  the  resting  and  drying  processes  end  in  bringing  on 
a  rest  from  which  there  is  no  awakening.— J.  Ghoom,  Menham. 

Laculia  gratissima  on  "Walls.— Perhaps  the  most  successful  way  of 
growing  this  plant  that  we  have  seen  is  that  illustrated  at  Orchardleigh  Park, 
Somerset,  where  it  is  grown  against  a  wall  in  a  conservatory.  It  covers  a  largo 
portion  of  a  wall  16  ft.  high,  and  bore  last  winter  300  trusses  at  one  time.  In 
spring  it  is  pruned  in  and  dressed  like  a  Vine.  In  the  same  garden  there  is  an 
immense  specimen  of  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  gardener's  house.  Ihis 
is  freely  trained,  so  that  its  thousand  buds  and  200  or  bo  of  fully-expanded 
blooms  grow  freely  forth  and  droop  gracefully  from  the  wall.  The  naked 
descending  stemia  protected  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  a  deep  coping  on  the 
house  no  doubt  helps  the  plant. — V. 
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GAEDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  467.J 
"Vabiation  in  the  Leaves  of  the  Same  Beanch. — Some 
aquatic  plants  have  hefceromorphio  leaves,  the  submerged  ones 
beino-  Bnely  dissected,  and  the  floating  ones  with  a  continuous 
blade.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  the  Water  Buttercup  (Ranun- 
culus aquatilis)  have  two  kinds  of  leaves,  and  the  North 
American  Cabomba  aquatica  (fig.  158)  likewise.     Heteromor- 


Fig.  158  —Branch  of  Cabomba  aquatica,  with  heteromorphic  leaves  j  the 
finely-dissected  leaves  are  naturally  submerged  in  water,  and  the 
entire  peltate  ones  are  flat  on  its  surface,  or  are  raised  above  it. 

phio  leaves  are  found  on  the  same  branches  of  some  trees  and 
shrubs.  Laurus  Sassafras  (fig.  159),  a  North  American  tree, 
has  lobed  and  entire  leaves  intermixed. 

Variation  in  the  Leaves  of  Flowering  and  Barren 
Branches. — We  have  a  familiar  example  of  this  in  the  Ivy,  the 
barren  branches  bearing  angularly  lobed  leaves,  and  the  flower- 
ing ones  roundish,  almost  entire  leaves.  Fious  stipulata  is 
also  remarkable  in  this  way;  the  barreu  form  is  a  climber, 


Fig.  159.— Branch  of  Laurus  sassafras,  with  hetsromorphic  leaves. 

having  leaves  closely  appressed  to  trees  or  rooks,  whilst  the 
fertile  or  flowering  form  is  of  erect  habit  with  spreading  leaves 
of  a  different  shape.  Several  tropical  families,  as  the  Marc- 
graviacea3  and  Aroidea;,  have  this  character  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent. 

Appendages  and  Curious  Modifications  of  Leaves.— It  is 
amongst  the  so-called  carnivorous  or  insectiferous  plants  that 
•we  find  some  of  the  most  singular  productions  in  the  vegetable 
kmgdom.  These  are  in  the  form  of  appendages  to  the  leaves, 
or  transformations  of  the  leaves  themselves.  In  the  ^enus 
Nepenthes  (fig.  160)  the  midribs  of  some  of  the  leaves  are  con- 


tinued beyond  the  blades,  and  bear  erect,  ewer-like  vessels  with 
lids.  Oephalotus  follicularis  (fig.  161),  an  Australian  plant, 
has  some  of  the  leaves  converted  into  pitchers,  and  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  latter  is  near  the  top,  not  at  the  bottom, 
as  in  Nepenthes.  The  North  American  Sarraceniacefe  have 
some  or  all  of  the  leaves  tubular  and  terminating  in  a  hood  or 
cap,  as  in  Darlingtonia  californica  (fig.  162).  In  Chives  (fig.  163) 
the  leaves  are  tubular,  but  closed  at  the  top.     Yenus's  Fly-trap 


Fig.  160. — Plant  of  Nepenthes  distiUatoria  (Pitcher  plant),  with  pitchers  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves.    Much  reduced. 

(Dionfea  muscipula)  has  some  of  the  leaves  furnished  with  a 
curious  mechanism,  and  there  are  many  other  plants  similarly 
provided,  but  we  cannot  spare  the  space  to  enter  into  details 
respecting  their  structure.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  how- 
ever, we  may  mention  that  our  indigenous  plants  include  the 
counterparts  of  these  exotic  Pitcher  plants,  in  the  Bladder- 
worts,  Utricularia  vulgaris,  &o.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
the  plants  furnished  with  pitcher-like  appendages  or  leaves 
belong  to  widely  different  families,  and  are  represented  by 
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diverse  forma  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The 
leaves  of  the  Sundews  (fig.  IB-t)  are  provided  with  superficial, 
motile,  glandular  hairs,  which  exude  an  adhesive  fluid,  and  are 
thus  able  to  entrap  insects  as  well  as  the  Pitcher  plants. 

Remakkable  MoDiricATioNS  or  the  Petiole. — In  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  the  petiole,  when  present,  offers  few  charac- 
ters for  comparison ;  but  there  are  some  very  singular  modifi- 
cations of  it.  Many  of  the  UmbelliferEe  have  a  broad  sheathing 
petiole,  as  in  Heracleum  (fig.  165).  The  blade  of  the  leaf  is 
seldom  or  never  developed,  as  in  most  of  the  Australian 
Acacias,  and  the  petiole  is  more  or  less  flattened  and  elongated. 
Without  any  clue  to  their  real  nature,  these  flattened  petioles 
would  be  regarded  as  sessile  leaves,  but  young  seedlings  and 
vigorous  shoots  of  adult  plants  of  some  species  occasionally 


Fig.  161. — Cephalotus  follicularis  (Australian  Pitcher  plant),  in  wliicli  some 
of  the  leaves  are  transformed  into  pitchers.    Natural  size.- 

bear  the  true  pinnate  blade  at  the  tip  of  the  petiole.  Acacia 
Melanoxylon,  an  Australian  species,  frequently  develops  the 
blade,  as  does  also  A.  heterophylla  (fig.  166),  a  native  of  Mauri- 
tius. Petioles  destitute  of  a  blade  are  termed  phyllodes,  and 
they  perform  the  function  of  perfect  leaves.  Among  British 
plants  having  phyllodes  we  may  name  Lathyrus  Nissolia 
(Grass  Vetch),  in  which  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  flexible. 
Some  botanists  regard  the  Spearwort  (Ranunculus  Lingua)  as 
phyllodineous.  Lathyrus  platyphyllus  (fig.  167)  has  a  remark- 
ably dilated  petiole,  two  small  fiat  leafiets,  the  other  three 
being  reduced  to  thread-like  tendrils. 

Stipules. — Leaves  are  stipulate  or  exstipulate.  At  the  base 
of  the  leaves  of  many  plants  there  are  two  small  scale-like 
organs  or  outgrowths,  one  on  each  side,  though  they  frequently 
fall  off  long  before  the  leaves.    These  organs  are  the  stipules, 


and  they  are  present  in  the  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  &c. 
are  inconspicuous,  and  usually  fall  soon  after  the 


;  but  they 
leaves  are 


Fig.  162,— Darlingtonia  califomica ; 
leaves  tubular  and  hooded. 
Beduced. 


Fig,  163.  —  Allium  Bchoenoprasum, 
with  cylindrical  hollow  (fistular) 
leaves .    Reduced. 


unfolded.     Nevertheless,  the  presence  or  absence  of  stipules 
is  a  character  of  importance  not  to  be  omitted  from  a  general 


Fig.  164.— Leaf  of  Sundew,  enlarged  to  show  the  stalked  motile  glands. 

description  of  a  plant.    Moreover,  either  the  position,  form,  or 


Fig.  165. — Heracleum  pubescens,  with  broad  sheathing  petiole. 

size,  &c.,  is  characteristic  of  certain  orders  or  genera.     In  the 
genera  Rosa  and  Trifolium  (Clover— fig.  168)  the  stipules  ad- 
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here  to  the  petiole,  and  are  what  is  termed  adnate  ;  stipules  |  (Polygonum— fig.  169).    The  Hop  (Humulus  lupulus— fig.  170) 

has  opposite  leaves  with  stipules  between  the  petioles  (inter- 
petiolar),  a  character  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  whole  o£ 


Fig.  166. — Branch  of  Acacia  heterophylla,  bearing  bipinnate  leaves  and 
phyllodes  (flattened  petioles) 


Fig.  169. — Polygonum  orientale,  with  sheathing  stipules. 

the  large  family  to  which  the  genus  Ixora  belongs.     The  Mag- 
nolias are  remarkable  in  having  large  convolute  stipules,  which 


Fig.  170.— Interpetiolar  stipules  of  Hop. 

fall  off  as  the  leaves  unfold ;  and  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum  (fig.  171),  a  member  of  the  same  family,  has  them 


Fig.  168.— Trifolium  pratense,  with  adnate  stipules. 

which  sheathe  the  stem  are  characteristic  of  the  Knot-weeds 


Fig.  171.— Large  stipules  of  Tulip  tree. 


very  large  and  conspicuous  on  the  young  shoots.     Usually  the 
stipules  are  entire,  but  in  Polygonum  (fig.  169)  they  are  fringed. 


Fig.  172.— Houttuynia  cordata,  with  axillary  stipules. 

The  stipules  of  the  Pansy  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  leaves,  and 
pinnatipartite  or  pinnatifid.  Commonly  the  insertion  (attach- 
ment) of   the    stipules    is  extra-axillary,  but   in  Houttuynia 
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cordata  (fig.  172)  they  are  axillary,  that  is,  they  proceed  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Ornithopus  scorpioides  (fig.  173)  has 
large,  etera-olasping  stipules ;  and  Lathyrus  Aphaca,  a  plant 


Pig.  173.— Stem-clasping  stipules  ot  Ornithoptm  Boorpioides, 

occasionally  met  with  in  Corn-fields  (fig.  174),  is  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  tendrils  and  replaced  by 


Fig.  174.  —  Branch  of  Lathyrus 
Aphaca,in  which  the  leaves  are  re- 
duced to  tendrils.and  the  stipules 
foliaceouB  and  largely  developed. 


Fig.  175. — Milium  multiflorum, 
showing  part  of  leaf  and  the 
ligule  at  the  base. 


foliaceous  stipules.     The  ligule  o£  Grasses  (fig.  175)  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  leaf  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  to  stipules. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 
Auriculas. — The  season  for  these  has  been  long  this  year ;  my  earliest 
pips  were  open  about  the  third  week  in  March,  and  there  has  been  a 
succession  until  the  middle  of  May.  By  a  little  management  the  season 
might  be  prolonged,  and  many  of  the  trusses  could  be  open  by  the  first 
week  in  March  ;  nor  would  it  require  anything  like  a  forcing  temperature 
to  do  this.  The  trusses  of  many  plants  are  formed  early  in  November. 
This  is  what  florists  sometimes  call  "truss  bare."  If  these  plants  are 
removed  into  a  warm  greenhouse  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
they  will  be  in  flower  early  in  March  {I  am  writing  now  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London),  and  at  that  time  the  flowers  remain 
in  beauty  for  a  long  time  ;  others  will  come  on  rapidly  from  the  frames 
out-of-doors,  and  by  altering  the  positions  of  the  frames,  some  of  them 
to  face  the  south  and  others  the  north,  a  considerable  dilf  erence  may  be 
made  in  that  way.  The  latest  sorts  should  be  reserved  for  the  latest 
positions.  All  the  plants  are  now  in  frames  behind  a  north  wall,  and  the 
lights  are  removed  on  all  occasions,  even  at  night,  when  rain  is  not  appre- 
hended. It  is  now  the  best  time  to  re-pot,  but  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  find  time  to  do  it,  as  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the_  bedding  out, 
and  Grapes  require  thinning,  &c.  When  the  press  of  work  is  over  we  will 
then  set  about  repotting  Auriculas  ;  those  who  can  find  time  to  re-pot 
their  plants  should  see  to  it  at  once.  The  pots  ought  not  to  exceed  5  in. 
in  diameter,  3-in.  and  4-in.  pots  being  sufficient  for  many  of  the  plants. 
Put  plenty  of  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  over  that  some  very  fibrous 
turf,  from  which  the  particles  of  mould  have  been  removed.  The  compost 
which  I  use  is  composed  of  turfy  loam  four  parts,  one  part  of  leaf-mould 
and  one  part  of  sand,  with  a  little  pounded  charcoal  added  ;  press  the 
mould  firmly  round  the  roots,  from  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  old 
soil  has  been  removed,  and  the  tap  root  should  be  shortened.  When 
the  plants  are  re-potted,  they  should  again  be  placed  back  in  the  frame, 
and  the  lights  be  kept  rather  close  over  them  until  they  have  made  fresh 
roots. 


Carnations  and  Picotees  are  making  very  rapid  growth,  and  the 
more  attention  they  receive  at  this  time  the  greater  satisfaction  will  they 
give  to  their  owner  at  blooming  time.  The  soil  used  for  potting  has  been 
unusually  full  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  weeds  ;  these  have  given  us  much 
trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  in  a  small  state.  Decayed 
leaves  from  the  base  of  the  plants  have  also  been  removed,  as  they  are  a 
harbour  for  garden  pests  if  allowed  to  remain.  The  stems  elongate 
rapidly,  and  they  are  tied  to  sticks  for  security  against  high  winds.  It  is 
now  time  to  disbud  the  plants  ;  when  the  stem  has  grown  about  12  in. 
high,  or  before  this,  either  the  centre  bud  should  be  removed  or  the  side 
buds.  If  the  side  buds  are  removed  one  flower  only  will  be  produced ;  if 
the  side  buds  are  saved  each  plant  will  develop  three  or  four  flowers,  and 
these  will  be  about  a  week  later  than  if  the  centre  flower  only  is  allowed 
to  remain.  Green  fly  is  a  troublesome  pest  to  Carnation  growers.  I 
destroy  it  by  dusting  Tobacco  powder  on  the  affected  parts  through  a 
Pepper-box.     Soft  soapy  water  is  also  a  deadly  poison  to  it. 

Gladioli. — The  last  of  these  have  now  been  planted  out.  The  corma 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  ripened  last  year  as  usual,  the  result  of 
a  wet  season  and  rather  lower  average  temperature  than  usual.  I  found 
the  roots  much  shrunk  and  very  light.  The  weather,  so  far,  has  been 
greatly  in  favour  of  those  planted  out  early ;  genial  showers  and 
warm  weather  are  causing  a  vigorous  development.  Run  the  Dutch  hoe 
through  the  spaces  between  the  rows  as  soon  as  all  the  plants  are  through 
the  ground.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  will  be  blanks  in  the  rows,  and, 
even  if  these  are  not  numerous,  they  spoil  the  effect  of  the  beds.  A  good 
plan  is  to  pot  a  number  of  roots  at  the  same  time  as  the  beds  are  planted ; 
these  can  be  used  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Instructions  were  given  in  a 
recent  number  as  to  sowing  seeds ;  the  plants  will  now  be  above  ground, 
and  they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  admitting  plenty  of  air,  and, 
if  the  weather  be  fine,  removing  the  lights  altogether. 

Hollyhoeks. — It  has  now  become  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up  a 
collection  of  these,  the  plants  being  in  many  cases  quite  decimated  by  the 
disease.  In  many  places,  where  the  Hollyhock  formed  one  of  the  chief 
features,  its  culture  has,  perforce,  been  discontinued.  The  result  of  the 
fungoid  growth  has  been  to  destroy  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  dessicated  venation  rustles  in  the  wind,  a  hideous  spectacle.  The 
most  radical  cure,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  other  cure  at  all,  is  to  dig  up 
every  plant  and  burn  it  root  and  branch.  Those  who  have  a  healthy 
stock  of  plants  should  be  thankful,  and  should  take  great  care  that  the 
nidus  of  the  disease  does  not  reach  their  plants.  The  spring  propagated 
plants  may  now  be  planted  out ;  they  will  flower  in  September  and  form 
excellent  back  rows  to  Dahlias,  and  will  flower  at  the  same  time.  The 
Hollyhock  delights  in  a  very  rich  deep  soil,  and  I  like  to  put  a  mixture  of 
fine  loam  and  rotten  manure  round  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Tie  the 
main  stems  to  the  sticks  at  once,  and  remove  all  side  shoots  with  the 
fingers,  in  order  to  have  a  handsome  single  spike  with  large  flowers.  In 
planting,  attention  must  be  given  to  a  judicious  arrangement  of  colours. 
If  the  weather  sets  in  dry  the  plants  must  be  watered  and  mulched,  to 
retain  moisture. 

Tulips. — These  are  already  in  full  flower,  and  the  weather  has  been 
so  favourable  for  their  perfect  development  that  we  have  not  found  so 
much  benefit  from  the  glass  lights  as  we  did  last  year  ;  in  lieu  thereof, 
some  canvas  screens,  used  to  shelter  the  bedding  plants  from  frost,  came 
in  useful  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  sun;  and  when  the  weather 
suddenly  changed,  with  a  prospect  of  rain,  the  canvas  was  speedily 
removed,  and  the  glass  lights  that  were  close  at  hand  were  placed  over  the 
skeleton  frames  instead. 

We  have  tied  up  the  flowering  growths  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  and  all  such  hardy  tall-growing  subjects  to  suitable  sticks ; 
the  ground  between  the  rows  has  been  hoed  over  to  destroy  weeds.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  rain,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary,  as  yet,  to  water  at 
the  roots,  but  if  dry  weather  set  in  we  will  do  so,  and  mulch  to  retain 
the  moisture. 

Pinks  in  beds  have  made  excellent  growth  so  far,  and  give  every 
promise  of  a  fine  bloom  ;  the  flower-stems  will  be  tied  to  sticks,  removing 
at  the  same  time  the  side  buds. 

Pansies  in  beds  are  in  full  flower,  but,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  fine 
blooms,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  all  the  flowers  off  a  certain  portion.  Sur- 
face-dress the  beds  and  peg  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground.  In  ten  days 
the  bed  (if  it  had  previously  shown  signs  of  exhaustion)  will  be  a  mass  of 
vigorous  growth  and  full-sized  blooms. — J.  Douglas. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Calceolarias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  and  similar  plants  have  been  already  planted  out ;  the  putting 
out  of  more  tender  varieties  may  therefore  now  be  proceeded  with,  such  as 
Lantanas  and  Heliotropes,  together  with  the  various  kinds  of  fine-foliaged 
or  sub-tropical  plants,  and  the  placing  out-of-doors  of  such  plants  when 
of  considerable  dimensions  must  be  at  once  followed  by  careful  staking 
and  tying,  and  dwarf  or  trailing  species  should  be  rendered  secure  by 
being  pegged  down.  Copious  waterings  must  also  be  given,  should  the 
dry  weather  set  in,  and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  done  as  late 
in  the  evening  as  is  practicable,  or  when  evaporation  is  supposed  to  be  at 
its  minimum.  If  it  be  administered  in  the  morning  or  during  the  day,  a 
large  portion  of  the  moisture  supplied  must  necessarily  be  lost,  as  far  as  the 
benefit  of  the  plants  is  concerned.  A  few  plants  of  each  variety  of  which 
the  various  beds  consist  should  be  retained  in  pots,  for  a  time  at  least,  as 
accidents  sometimes  occur,  and  a  reserve  force  of  this  kind  is  often  found 
to  be  useful.  Some  of  the  various  kinds  of  variegated  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  plants  which  are  not  of  rapid  growth,  should  about  this  time  be 
planted  in  the  reserve  garden,  with  the  view  of  affording  an  early  supply 
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of  outtiDgs,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  taking  them  from  the  flower 
beds  before  they  can  well  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  Let  the  confusion, 
which  is,  to  some  extent,  inseparable  from  the  process  of  planting  out,  be 
set  straight  as  soon  as  possible.  Dahlias  should  now  be  planted.  Those 
who  set  a  portion  of  ground  apart  for  them  should  on  this  grow  the  best- 
prepared  plants,  which  will  be  those  that  have  been  struck  from  cuttings, 
these  being  less  liable  to  get  crowded  with  shoots,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
duce finer  flowers  than  plants  that  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  old  roots. 
Where  fine  flowers  are  required,  the  plants  should  stand  6  ft.  apart  every 
way.  The  ground  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich.  They  should  be  well 
watered  at  the  time  of  planting  out,  and  at  once  secured  by  good  stakes  ; 
but  the  stems  should  not  be  tied  too  tightly,  so  that  their  subsequent 
expansion  may  be  allowed  for.  Round  the  stems,  for  1  ft.,  cover  the 
surface  1  in.  thick  with  sharp  sand,  so  as  to  make  it  less  agreeable  for  the 
slugs  to  travel  over.  A  little  Wheat-chaff  or  hard  straw  chopped  up  4  in. 
long,  does  much  to  impede  their  movements,  for  they  object  to  travel 
over  anything  that  sticks  to  them,  and  this  is  the  case  with  these  sub- 
stances even  when  wet.  The  best  of  all  for  the  above  purpose,  where 
they  can  be  obtained,  are  the  short  clippings  of  bristles  from  brush- 
makers.  Wet  or  dry,  these  are  equally  ellective,  and  are  too  sharp  for 
slugs  to  attempt  to  cross.  Lime  and  soot  dusted  round  the  plants  will 
stop  the  movements  of  slugs  whilst  dry ;  but,  with  moisture,  it  soon  gets 
crusted,  after  which  they  will  pass  over  it,  and  repeated  applications  do 
barm  to  the  plants.  Tlie  same  material  can  with  advantage  be  used  round 
any  other  plants  molested  by  slugs.  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  and 
similar  tender  plants,  may  now  be  planted  out.  Those  who  may  be  making 
a  first  attempt  at  carpet  bedding  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  style  of  flower  gardening  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent 
upon  the  different  subjects  employed  being  planted  very  close,  so  as  at 
once  to  all  but  cover  the  surface,  an  even  dense  clothing  to  the  ground 
being  essential  to  give  character  to  the  arrangement.  It  will  thus  be 
obvious  that  a  greater  space  should  not  be  devoted  to  this  kind  of  bed- 
ding than  can  be  furnished  well.  Many  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
which  usually  oqcupy  the  margins  of  clumps  and  belts  of  shrubs  and 
ornamental  trees,  will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  may  require  to  have  their 
shoots  and  flowering-stems  regulated  and  tied  up.  These  matters  should 
not  be  neglected  during  the  busy  season  of  planting  out,  as  such  flowering 
plants  tend  very  considerably  to  supply  any  want  of  bloom  which  may 
exist  during  the  interim  between  the  two  periods  of  spring  and  summer 
bedding. 

Hardy  Fruit. 
Gooseberries. — If  means  were  taken  in  the  winter  of  putting  lime 
on  the  soil  round  the  stems  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes,  as  a  preventive 
against  caterpillars,  little  injury  from  these  may  be  looked  for  j  but  in  the 
case  of  any  bushes  that  were  affected  last  year  without  this  precaution 
being  taken,  their  re-appearance  may  now  be  expected.  When  any  can 
be  found  they  should  be  destroyed  at  once,  or  they  will  spread  and  quickly 
denude  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  spoiling  the  present  crop,  and  doing 
serious  mischief  by  weakening  the  bushes  for  another  season.  A  dusting 
of  dry  powdered  lime  sprinkled  over  the  aff'ected  trees  will,  if  fresh  and 
caustic,  destroy  many,  and  cause  the  rest  to  fall  oS'  on  the  ground,  where 
they  must  be  killed,  or  they  will  again  crawl  upon  the  trees.  This  should 
be  done  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  some  dry  weather,  for,  if  wet, 
the  lime  will  be  washed  off  before  it  has  had  any  effect.  The  most  certain 
method  for  destroying  these  caterpillars  is  by  using  a  mixture  of  white 
Hellebore  (finely  ground)  and  whitening,  in  proportions  of  1  lb.  of  the 
former  to  4  lb.  or  5  lb.  of  the  latter,  mixing  the  whole  well  up  and 
applying  it  with  an  ordinary  tin  flour  dredger,  first  wetting  the  leaves 
thoroughly  with  the  syringe  ;  the  powder  thus  sticks  to  the  foUage,  and 
the  caterpillars,  feeding,  as  they  do,  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  swallow 
the  compound,  and  it  quickly  kills  them.  In  five  or  six  days  not  a  grub 
will  be  found  alive,  when  the  trees  can  be  well  syringed,  in  order  to  remove 
the  powder  from  the  fruit  and  leaves.  The  only  objection  to  the  use  of 
this  mixture  is  that,  the  Hellebore  being  poisonous,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  all  washed  off  before  the  fruit  is  used. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Temperature  for  Orchids. — Now,  when  the  days  are  approaching 
their  maximum  of  length,  in  the  houses  in  which  the  different  tempera- 
tures required  for  Orchids  are  kept  up  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  its 
highest  point  for  the  season.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  advisable  to 
raise  the  temperature  by  fire-heat  either  day  or  night  nearly  to  the  point 
it  will  reach  when  the  weather  becomes  so  hot,  as  we  generally  get  it 
through  June,  July,  and  August,  as  the  application  of  artificial  heat  to 
anything  like  such  an  extent  would  be  highly  injurious  :  in  fact,  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants  we  do  not  generally  take  into  account  suffi- 
ciently the  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  outside  and  the 
necessity  for  regulating  the  fire-heat  with  them  ;  not  that  it  would  answer 
to  let  the  temperature  of  Orchid  houses  fall  on  the  gloomy,  cold  days 
that  we  frequently  get  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  and  still  cooler 
nights  which  we  experience  through  the  same  season  proportionately  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  depression  that  takes  place  outside  in  such 
weather,  but  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  internal  heat  should  run 
considerably  lower  than  it  would  be  even  possible  to  keep  it  when  the 
external  temperature  is  very  high.  The  attempt  which  is  often  made, 
especially  by  young  gi-owers  of  these  plants,  to  keep  up  a  uniform  day  and 
night  temperature  through  the  growing  season  is  productive  of  the  worst 
results  by  the  weakened,  elongated  growth  that  takes  place  under  such 
conditions. 

Hottest  Section  of  Orchids.— In  the  warmest  house,  wherein  are 
grown  Saccolabiums,  and  such  of  the  Vandas,  Aerides,  Phalajnopsis,  and 


others  that  need  the  most  heat,  in  bright  sunny  weather  the  day  tempe- 
rature  will  reach  80°  or  often  90°  with  little  or  no  fire-heat,  and  in  the 
night  it  will  frequently  be  "0° ;  but  this  figure  is  quite  high  enough  for 
the  night.  In  dull  weather  75°,  with  a  close  atmosphere  in  the  daytime, 
is  sufficient,  and  when  the  thermometer  has  to  be  kept  up  to  this  by  fire- 
heat,  its  growing  infiuence  upon  the  plants  will  be  quite  as  great  as  10" 
higher  through  the  suu's  power.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  cloudy,  enough  fire-heat  should  be  used  during  the  day  to  admit 
of  some  air  being  given  without  reducing  the  temperature  lower  than  the 
point  above  indicated. 

Intermediate  Orchids.— For  such  Orchids  as  need  an  intermediate 
temperature  G0°  in  the  night,  when  fire-heat  has  to  be  used  to  keep  the 
thermometer  up  to  this,  is  sufficient,  although  during  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  it  will  often  run  higher  without  any  fire  at  all.  From  05° 
to  70'"  in  the  day— when,  through  the  weather  being  cool,  firing  has  to  bo 
resorted  to  to  keep  it  to  this— will  generally  be  found  sufficient ;  but  here 
again  there  should  be  enough  heat  in  the  pipes  to  allow  of  air  being 
given  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  On  hot  days  10''  higher  than  the  above 
will  do  no  harm. 

Cool  Orchid  House.— From  48°  to  a  few  degrees  over  50°  in  the 
night  is  enough,  but  it  should  even  when  the  weather  is  cold  not  be  let 
now  for  some  time  to  fall  lower  than  this,  as  many  of  the  plants  in  this 
house  require  a  great  deal  of  root  moisture,  under  which  condition  a  low 
temperature  will  often  produce  an  unhealthy  state.  When  the  weather  is 
comes  hot  the  natural  result  is  that  the  temperature  cannotbe  keptso  low 
as  this ;  35°  is  low  enough  in  the  day,  and  when  necessary  heat  should 
be  turned  on  to  keep  it  to  this,  or  up  to  60°.  When  the  weather  is  hot  it  will 
often  range  15°  or  even  20^,  more  especially  in  span-roofed  houses  fully 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  in  lean-to  structures  facing  the  south  ; 
under  such  conditions  more  light,  through  thinner  shading,  will  counteract 
any  evils  resulting  from  too  much  warmth. 

Orchid  Insects.— Where  these  exist  they  will  now  increase  apace. 
Where  scale  infests  any,  particularly  such  as  are  in  a  high  temperature, 
the  infected  plants  should  bo  repeatedly  gone  over,  isolating  them  from 
the  stock  free  from  this  pest  so  far  as  not  allowing  any  plants  that  have 
scale  on  them  to  touch  others  that  are  clean.  A  little  attention  in  this 
matter  will  save  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  facilitate  the  attempt  which 
should  be  made  to  rid  the  plants  of  these  destructive  insects,  that  are 
both  so  injurious  and  difficult  to  destroy,  as  the  plants  will  not  well  bear  the 
application  of  any  dressing  that  will  kill  the  insects.  Sponging  with  cold 
wa'ter  and  a  brush  carefully  applied  is  the  best  remedy,  being  particular 
not  to  injure  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  Vandas  and  Aerides,  where 
the  white  scale  so  persistently  gets  down  between  the  base  and  th6_  stem, 
almost  out  of  reach.  For  yellow  thrip  persistent  sponging  and  syringing 
overhead,  growing  the  plants  sufficiently  hardy  and  sturdy  to  admit  of 
water  being  applied  in  this  way  without  injury  to  the  foliage,  as  I  have 
before  urged,  is  the  best  remedy.  If  green  fly  gets  amongst  Orchids  to 
any  extent  it  often  becomes  very  troublesome,  getting  on  to  the  tender 
advancing  flower-spikes,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  for  even  a  few  days 
will  frequently  destroy  their  vitality.  In  an  Orchid  house  where  any 
considerable  number  of  plants  are  grown  there  is  always  a  number  that 
do  not  well  bear  fumigating,  consequently  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
it.  Where  aphides  make  their  appearance  on  either  young  leaves  or 
flowering  stems,  I  have  found  the  best  remedy  is  to  dip  the  affected  parts 
in  weak  Tobacco  water,  that  is,  such  as  is  only  just  sufficiently  strong  to 
kill  the  insects,  and  which  can  only  be  determined  by  trying  it,  as  the 
different  kinds  of  Tobacco,  or  the  material  used  instead,  are  so  variable 
in  strength  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  exact  directions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  liquid.  I  always  used  to  keep  a  pailful  in  hand  for  the 
purpose  ready  made,  and  by  at  once  dipping  any  that  were  affected,  or 
sponging  them  with  the  liquid,  I  found  little  difficulty  in  destroying  the 
living  insects  or  their  eggs,  as  the  latter,  although  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cernible, are  sure  to  be  present  where  the  full-grown  insects  exist.  In 
using  Tobacco  water  for  this  purpose  there  is  one  thing  imperative,  to  see 
that  there  is  no  oily  matter  floating  on  the  liquid,  for  if  such  exist,  in 
dipping  or  sponging  the  plants  it  will  adhere  to  the  flower-spikes  and 
young  leaves,  and  do  considerable  mischief ;  the  oily  scum  I  speak  of  is 
generally  produced  when  the  liquid  is  made  by  either  boiling  or  pouring 
boiling  water  upon  the  Tobacco  or  Tobacco  cloth  (the  former,  as  pure  as 
it  can  be  got,  I  much  prefer  for  Orchids).  In  all  cases,  before  usmg  allow 
the  decoction  or  infusion  to  stand  long  enough  for  the  thin  oily  scum  to 
rise  to  the  top,  and  skim  it  carefully  off  ;  also,  previous  to  using,  dilute,  so 
as  not  to  leave  it  stronger  than  will  kill  the  insects.  This  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  immersing  them  in  it,  which,  if  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
will  cause  their  death  in  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  apphed.  For  black 
thrips,  where  these  pests  once  get  upon  Orchids,  I  have  found  no  remedy 
but  continued  sponging,  moistening  the  sponge  with  Tobacco  water,  such 
as  I  have  described,  which  helps  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  insects  where 
clean  water  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Moisture.— Increased  humidity  will  likewise  now  be  required  of  the 
atmosphere.  Where  troughs  for  holding  water  exist  on  the  pipes,  this 
is  easily  supplied  when  the  water  within  the  pipes  is  warm,  but  the  worst 
fault  connected  with  this  kind  of  arrangement  is  that  the  most  moisture 
is  generated  in  the  coolest  weather  through  more  fire-heat  being  used,  and 
at  which  time  a  less  humid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary ;  this 
no  doubt  admits  of  regulation  through  fiUing  more  or  less  of  the  troughs, 
but  unless  sufficient  attention  be  paid  to  it,  under  this  system  of  diffusmg 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  it  is  faulty.  Whether  the  necessary  humidity 
is  supplied  in  this  way,  or  by  throwing  water  about  the  paths,  on  and 
under  the  stages,  enough  must  be  kept  up  to  prevent  the  air  of  the  houses 
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getting  too  dry,  efpecially  during  the  hours  that  external  air  is  admitted  ; 
at  the  same  time  any  excess  of  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  avoided ; 
better  even  to  err  slightly  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  under  conditions 
a  little  too  dry  growth  will  be  slower,  but  this  is  preferable  to  the  exhaust- 
ing tendency  which  an  over-humid  atmosphere  has.  The  description 
of  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  should  always  be  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  water  which  Orchids  respectively,  according 
to  the  species  and  varieties,  will  bear  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  air  of 
the  house  ;  as  the  lighter  the  structure  and  nearer  to  the  roof  the  plants 
are  kept  the  greater  quantity  of  both  will  they  do  with.         T.  Bai-\es. 

Conservatories. — Seed-vessels  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and 
other  plants  should  be  pinched  off,  so  as  to  throw  increased  vigour  into  the 
young  growth.  Clematises,  Passion-flowei-s,  Hibbertias,  Mandevillas, 
Acacias,  and  similar  plants  now  making  growth  freely,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  any  check  from  cold  draughts  or  from  scanty  supplies  of  water ; 
and  the  young  wood  should  be  judiciously  thinned  at  an  early  stage, 
rather  than  severely  pruned  when  further  advanced.  Tie  in  the  young 
shoots  gracefully  and  loosely,  yet  neatly,  and  never  permit  them  to  twine 
round  each  other.  All  free-growing  plants  must  receive  liberal  waterings, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  in  pots  or  in  borders ;  but  at  the  same  time 
let  saturation  in  all  cases  be  avoided.  Bemove  such  plants  as  have  done 
blooming,  and  fill  their  places  with  flowering  plants  from  pits  or  green- 
houses. Plants  that  are  stationary,  such  as  climbers  and  subjects  planted 
out,  unless  they  are  in  flower,  are  greatly  benefited  by  daily  syringings, 
and  if  green  fly,  red  spider,  or  other  insects  present  themselves,  a  little 
Tobacco  water,  or  water  in  which  flowers  of  sulphur  havo  been  mixed, 
may  be  efficaciously  employed.  Washing  with  a  sponge  or  soft  rag  and 
water,  in  which  some  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  is  the  most  efi'ectual 
remedy  for  scale. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Pot  singly  some  of  the  best  Lobelias  into 
4-iu.  pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Celosias,  Gomphrena 
globosa,  and  the  Amarantus  salicifolius  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots  than  those  they  now  occupy,  as  they  increase  in  size ;  keep  them  in 
a  moderately  warm  temperature  and  near  the  glass.  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Astilbe  japonica,  and  other  plants  that  were 
forced  into  flower  early  in  the  season  should  now  be  consigned  to  some 
shady  border.  Apply  a  mulching  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  in  equal 
proportions  to  Lilies  in  pots,  and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  re- 
quired for  early  flowering,  keep  them  either  out-of-doors  or  in  cool 
frames.  Keep  early  spring-struck  cuttings  near  the  glass  in  warm  houses, 
shifting  them  when  necessary.  Keep  Coleuses  near  the  light  in  an  inter- 
mediate tempei*ature,  and  re-pot  and  pinch  in  their  shoots  as  may  seem 
necessary.  Seedlings  and  offsets  of  Cyperus  alternifolius  make  fine  table 
ornaments  ;  good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  moderate  heat,  and  plenty  of 
water  suit  them  well,  and  4-in.  pots  are  quite  large  enough  for  them. 
Place  old  plants  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  out-of-doors,  and  keep  seed- 
lings of  the  same  in  a  fair  growing  condition  under  glass.  Keep  up  a 
succession  of  Mignonette  in  pots  ;  a  situation  at  the  base  of  a  wall 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  and  well  sheltered,  suits  well-established 
plants  perfectly ;  but  in  the  case  of  seed  pots,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
young  plants  have  made  their  appearance,  they  should  be  kept  under 
glass.  Retain  some  specimens  of  Humea  elegans  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion. Hydrangeas  for  early  blooming  require  a  httle  extra  heat,  and  such 
shoots  as  have  no  flower-truss  on  them  should  be  cut  off  and  used  for 
cuttings.  Shift  Statices  as  they  require  it.  Introduce  some  plants  of 
Vallota  purpurea  into  heat  in  order  to  induce  early  flowering.  Plants  of 
Serioographis  Ghiesbreghtii and lanthemum  miniatum  should  be  cutback 
and  placed  in  a  warm  moist  temperature.  Solanums,  Ferdinandas,  Abu- 
tilons,  and  other  sub-tropical  plants,  from  which  the  spring  stock  of  cut- 
tings has  been  procured,  may  now  be  placed  in  sheltered  positions  out-of- 
doors. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — Inarching  one  variety  of  Vine  on  another  maybe  successfully 
done  now.  Green  wood  unites  to  green  wood  much  more  easily  and 
quickly  than  that  which  ip  hard  and  brown.  Young  canes  raised  from 
eyes  this  spring  should  be  used,  and  the  growth  should  be  from  3  ft.  to 
*G  ft.  or  more  in  length,  whilst  the  stock  should  consist  of  one  of  the  side 
shoots  which  has  been  pinched  at  five  or  six  joints  from  the  main  stem. 
A  leading  shoot,  which  has  been  allowed  to  grow  from  near  the  bottom, 
will  do  equally  well.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  young  Vines  attached 
as  near  the  base  as  possible,  12  in.  being  a  very  good  distance.  As  the 
stock  is  generally  much  further  from  the  ground  than  this,  the  pot  con- 
taining the  plant  should  be  raised  on  a  temporary  wood  stand  to  the 
required  height.  The  process  of  inarching  is  very  simple,  and  may  be 
rapidly  accomplished.  A  thin  slice,  about  2  in.  iu  length,  has  to  be  taken 
oif  the  two  parts  to  be  united  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  when  this  has  been 
done  the  two  cuts  must  be  laid  closely  and  neatly  against  each  other,  and 
then  bound  roundiwith  soft  matting  or  Kafiia  Grass  tight  enough  to  keep 
them  firm.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  union  will  be  so  far  accomplished  as 
to  warrant  the  ligatures  being  loosened,  and  in  another  fortnight  the 
matting  may  be  removed  altogether.  If  the  union  be  not  perfect  by  this 
time,  the  Rafiia  Grass  should  be  left  on  until  it  is.  The  Vine  in 
the  pot  must  throughout  be  kept  well  watered,  and,  when  the 
union  is  complete,  the  small  cane  in  the  pot  should  be  cut  away 
close  to  the  bottom  of  the  part  connected.  The  part  above 
this,  if  not  very  long,  may  be  left  on  until  the  Vines  are  pruned  and 
dressed  in  autumn  or  winter.  The  kind  of  stoclt  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
as  all  are  not  equally  suitable — oertiin  varieties  improve  on  other  roots, 
while  with  others  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  Black  Hamburgh  is  a 
suitable  stock  for  many  kinds,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  another  which 
seldom  fails ;   indeed,  those  which  produce  good  fruit  generally  make 


good  stocks.  Muscat  Hamburgh  does  well  on  the  Black  Hamburgh, 
whilst  Royal  Muscadine  is  a  poor  stock  for  most  Vines ;  Black  Prince  and 
Burchardt's  Prince  are  no  better  ;  Barbarossa  (Gros  Guillaume)  produces 
more  bunches  on  the  Black  Alicante  than  on  its  own  roots.  Inarching  is 
not  always  necessary  to  increase  the  fertility  of  this  Grape  ;  in  many 
places  it  does  well  on  its  own  roots.  Inarching  is  not  always  done  with  a 
view  to  improvement ;  it  is  often  performed  to  hasten  the  fruiting  of  new 
varieties,  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  utility  of  the  operation 
for  this  purpose. 

Pines. — The  greater  part  of  the  Queens  started  into  fruit  in  February 
will  be  ripe  or  ripening  now  ;  little  or  no  water  should  be  given  at  the 
root  after  the  fruit  begins  to  get  yellow.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut  the 
ball  must  have  a  thorough  watering  to  prevent  the  suckers  from  suS'ering. 
If  space  for  successional  plants  be  scarce,  the  Queen  stocks  may  be  packed 
closely  together,  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  in  some  spare  corner  to  mature  the 
suckers  ;  successional  plants  which  may  be  becoming  crowded  may  then 
be  thinned  out  to  a  distance  which  will  admit  of  their  free  development. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Cabbages,  Cauliflower,  and  Broccoli  are  all  liable,  in  some  gardens,  to 
sufi'er  seriously  from  the  ravages  of  the  root  grub.  In  old  gardens  the 
plants  are  generally  the  most  affected,  and  to  such  an  extent  in  some 
places  does  this  occur  that  the  summer  crops  of  these  vegetables  are 
almost  destroyed.  Besides  the  whole  or  partial  loss  of  the  crop,  this  is 
very  annoying  to  those  who  take  a  pride  in  seeing  in  their  kitchen  gardens 
that  unbroken  uniformity  in  the  different  vegetables  grown  that  gives 
evidence  of  good  management ;  yet,  in  soils  the  most  infested  with  these 
pests  a  little  extra  labour  at  the  time  of  planting  will  secure  these  vege- 
tables, in  a  great  measure,  from  destruction.  At  this  season  it  is  well  to 
provide  a  bushel  or  two  of  dry  powdered  lime,  to  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  soot  should  be  added  ;  stir  the  two  well  together,  and  keep  the  mix. 
ture  anywhere  where  it  will  be  dry;  this  quantity  will  suffice  for  a  good- 
sized  garden.  When  the  different  crops  for  summer  and  winter  use  are 
being  put  out  use  the  plauting-trowel  instead  of  the  dibber,  make  the 
holes  large  enough,  and,  as  the  plants  are  dropped  into  them ,  half  fill  them 
up  with  earth,  then,  if  the  weather  and  state  of  the  soil  are  such  as  to 
require  it,  give  them  a  good  soaking  with  water,  after  which  put  to  each 
plant,  all  round  the  stem,  a  half-handful  of  the  lime  and  soot,  then  draw 
in  the  remainder  of  the  soil.  This  simple  process  will  take  a  little  more 
time  than  planting  without  the  use  of  the  mixture  ;  but  those  who  use  it 
will  be  spared  the  annoyance  through  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August 
of  seeing  their  plants  turn  that  peculiar  blue  tint  in  the  leaves  and  flag  in 
the  sun  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  roots  are  gone,  and  that  all  affected 
in  this  way  may  be  consigned  to  the  refuse  heap.  Where  water  is  given 
at  the  time  of  planting  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  as  above  directed  before 
the  lime  and  soot,  as,  if  the  latter  be  put  to  the  plants  flrst  it  will  be 
washed  away  from  the  stems  and  only  have  a  partial  chance  of  being 
effectual.  The  rains  we  have  had  lately  will  now  make  everything  grow 
apace,  and  this  will  be  found  a  busy  time  ;  yet  the  attention  devoted  to 
the  flower  garden  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
equally  important  kitchen  garden. 

Planting  Celery. — Early- sown  Celery  should  now  be  put  out ;  if  the 
trenches  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  as  advised  some  time  back,  run 
the  hoe  over  the  surface  to  destroy  any  weeds  that  may  be  vegetating. 
Give  the  plant  a  good  soaking  with  water  before  moving  them,  and  if  they 
have  been  treated  as  directed,  by  being  put  out  iu  a  nursery  bed  3  in.  or 
4  in.  apart,  they  will  now  be  in  fine  condition ;  remove  them  with  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  and  as  much  soil  as  will  adhere  to  them.  In  moving 
Celery  plants,  there  should  never  be  occasion  for  the  now  almost  obsolete 
practice  of  cutting  off  or  shortening  a  considerable  portion  of  the  leaves 
at  planting  time  ;  on  the  contrary,  Celery,  more  than  most  crops,  should 
never,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  cultivation,  from  the  time  the 
plants  appear  above  ground,  nntil  they  are  fit  for  use,  receive  a  check  more 
than  is  inseparable  from  transplanting  them,  even  when  that  operation  is 
performed  with  care.  If  the  trenches  have  been  prepared  for  double  or 
treble  rows,  put  the  plants  in  1  ft.  apart  each  way ;  if  for  single  rows 
9  in.  between  each  ,'plaut  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes.  In 
making  the  holes,  use  a  planting  trowel,  and  see  that  they  are  large  enough 
to  admit  the  roots  without  crushing  them  together;  give  each  row  a  o-ood 
watering  as  soon  as  planted.  Celery  costs  more  in  manure  and  attention 
to  grow  it  well  than  most  vegetables,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  treat  it  iu 
a  way  calculated  to  produce  it  in  good  condition. 

Leeks. — When  indifferently  grown,  these  are  Httle  better,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required,  than  Onions.  To  obtain  the  pecuhar 
mild  flavour  which  Leeks  possess  when  large  and  freely  grown,  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  stunted  by  being  too  close  in  the  seed-bed  * 
to  prevent  this,  thin  them  out,  so  as  to  leave  them  6  in.  apart. 

Thinning  Onions. — Spring-sown  Onions  should  be  thinned  before 
they  get  too  large.  Take  advantage  of  the  soil  being  moist  after  rain  to 
do  this.  If  it  be  hard  and  dry,  the  limited  quantity  grown  by  many  may 
be  watered,  so  that  the  removal  of  any  need  not  injure  those  that  remain 
which  often  happens  when  the  ground  is  hard.  As  to  the  distance  the 
plants  are  left  apart  in  thinning,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  kinds 
grown.  Large  kinds,  such  as  Rocca  or  Nuneham  Park,  require  double 
the  room  necessary  for  small  varieties,  like  Danvers  or  James's  Lone 
Keeping.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  well-developed  bulbs  of  the  laro-e° 
growing  kinds,  these  should  be  thinned,  so  as  to  leave  them  8  in.  or  oln. 
apart  iu  the  row;  the  smaller-growing,  later-keeping  sorts  will  not  require 
more  than  half  that  room.     Where  some  are  required  for  pickling,  a 
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portion  of  the  smallest-growing  kinds  may  be  left  not  more  tban  1  in. 
apart;  or,  unless  they  have  come  up  very  thickly,  without  thinning 
at  all. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

May  27. — Sowing  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos,  Ivery's  Nonsuch,  All 
the  Year  Round,  and  Tom  Thumb  Lettuces.  Planting  out  first  batch  of 
Asters.  Planting  out  two  rows  of  Celery.  Earthing  up  Potatoes  and 
Broad  Beans.  JIulching  Raspberries  with  half-rotten  stable  manure. 
Manuring  and  digging  up  ground  for  Cabbage,  Savoys,  and  other  winter 
Greens.  Making  up  fresh  beds  for  Cucumbers.  Giving  Plum  trees  on 
walls  a  good  washing  with  Quassia  chip  water  to  keep  off  green  fly.  Tying 
up  Lettuces  to  blanch. 

May  28.— Sowing  Bromhara  Hall  and  Golden  Perfection  Melons; 
also  Telegraph  Cucumbers.  Potting  on  Balsams  and  Chrysanthemums. 
Looking  over  Rose  walls,  nailing  in  all  the  shoots  that  require  it,  and 
giving  them  a  good  washing  to  kill  green  fly.  Clearing  out  another 
Potato  frame  and  getting  it  ready  for  Melons.  Renovating  frame  linings. 
Thinning  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  where  not  already  done  by 
frost.     Earthing  up  Cauliflower  plants. 

May  29. — Sowing  Veitcb's  Autumn  Self-protecting  Broccoli,  to 
come  in  for  lifting  and  laving  in  in  cold  frames  for  winter  use.  Getting 
all  bedding  plants  planted  out  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Looking 
over  Vineries,  and  stopping  the  laterals,  tying  up  the  leaders,  and  thinning 
the  Grapes  where  required.  Digging  out  more  Celery  trenches  and  getting 
the  manure  into  them.     Sticking  and  earthing  Peas. 

May  30. — Sowing  Green-curled  and  Broad-leaved  Endive  ;  also 
Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  off  Solanums,  Celosias,  and  Lemon-scented 
Verbenas.  Pricking  out  Celery  and  Cauliflower  plants.  Looking  over 
British  Queen  and  President  Strawberries  in  the  open  ground,  and  picking 
off"  all  the  late  and  weak  blossoms,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  some  fine  fruit, 
and  getting  them  netted.  Sticking  Scarlet  Runner  Be"ns.  Cleaning  out 
all  catch  pools,  and  seeing  that  all  drains  are  free,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
heavy  storms,  should  they  occur. 

May  31. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans,  or  Radishes. 
Potting  on  suckers  of  Pandanus  Veitchi.  Tying  in  all  leading  shoots  in 
Peach  houses.  Hoeing  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  and  amongst 
all  growing  crops.  Dusting  Turnips  early  in  the  morning  with  lime  and 
soot  to  keep  off  the  fly.  Looking  over  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  .\pricots, 
nailing  in  tbc  leading  shoots,  and  washing  them  well  to  kill  green  fly. 

June  1. — Putting  in  cuttings  of  double  Wallflowers  and  Alyssum. 
Planting  Snow's  Winter  White  and  Walcheren  Broccoli.  Looking  over 
Cucumbers  and  Melons,  stopping  them,  and  earthing  them  up  whei'e 
required.  Mowing  and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down 
firmly  all  gravel  and  Grass  that  require  it.  Weeding  and  cleaning  up 
herbaceous  borders.  Watering  Pines  all  through  ;  also  Carrots,  Potatoes, 
and  Celery  in  frames. — W,  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Hedgehogs  in  Gardens. — These  are  invaluable  friends  to  the 
gardener,  as  they  destroy  snails,  slugs,  woodlice,  maybugs,  and  all  sorts 
of  creeping  things  ;  in  fact,  they  live  exclusively  upon  them.  I  have  had 
hedgehogs  in  my  garden  for  several  years  without  any  harm  being  imputed, 
even  erroneously,  to  them.  From  a  single  pair  they  incx-eased  so  much 
that  on  one  summer  evening  I  found  seven  full-grown  ones  together  ;  but 
now  they  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  I  suppose  that,  having  exhausted  their 
food,  they  have  migrated  to  other  quarters.  The  fact  is,  slugs  and  snails 
have  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  place,  while  formerly  I  was  much 
plagued  with  them.  They  do  not  touch  any  plant,  not  even  Strawberries. 
I  have  given  some  to  friends  to  put  in  kitchens  infested  with  cockroaches, 
and  they  soon  kept  them  down  beautifully.  All  they  required  was  a 
wooden  box  in  a  dark  corner  to  sleep  in  during  the  day,  and  a  little  pail 
of  milk  to  supplement  their  feast  of  cockroaches.  They  kept  running 
about  all  night,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  cats.  They  soon  got  sufli- 
ciently  tame  to  allow  of  their  being  handled  without  contracting,  but 
they  always  remained  very  shy,  and  not  particularly  intelligent  creatures. 
To  destroy  their  fleas,  you  cannot  wash  them  with  carbolic  soap  like  the 
dogs,  as  they  have  a  perfect  horror  of  water ;  but  smear  a  large  white 
towel  with  green  soap,  put  it  on  the  bottom  and  the  sides  of  a  small 
deep  basket,  then  set  the  hedgehog  upon  it  and  blow  some  good  Persian 
or  insecticide  powder  well  between  his  spines  ;  the  fleas  will  immediately 
jump  away  and  stick  to  the  soft  soap.  Put  some  Walnut  leaves  amongst 
the  hay  in  their  nest  and  you  will  prevent  a  return  of  the  nuisance.  But 
after  all  you  might  as  well  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  as  the  immense 
hedgehogian  flea  seems  quite  a  different  species  from  the  human  and 
canine  one.  As  to  egg-sucking  in  their  wild  state  I  have  neither  pre- 
sumption nor  proof  it,  but  my  gamekeeper  says  they  will  destroy  very 
young  rabbits  when  still  in  their  breeding  holes. — Jean  Van  Volxem, 
in  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


The  Rose  Season.— In  our  Roseryhere  (May  13)  the  young  growths  are 
about  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  long.  The  trees  were  mulched  last  October  with  good 
rotten  cow  manure,  which  is  already  telling  its  own  tale.  The  foliage  is  large 
and  dark,  and  scarcely  a  green  fly  is  to  ba  seen.  I  syringe  with  a  mixture  of 
soft  soap  and  sulphur— 1  lb.  of  each  to  40  gallons  of  water— merely  as  a 
preventive  to  insect  pests.  Making  their  food  distasteful  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  with  which  I  am  acquainted  of  keeping  down  insects. — R.  Gilbebt, 
Surghlei/, 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  DRYERS. 
The  simplest  method  of  drying  both  frait  and  vegetables  by  artificial 
heat  is  to  place  them  in  a  stove  oven  with  the  door  left  open  ;  some- 
times a  rack  is  arranged  over  the  kitchen  stove  to  hold  the  articles  j 
both  these  will  answer  for  small  quantities,  and  are  useful  auxiliaries 
in  drying  by  the  sun,  but  require  frequent  attention,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  being  cooked  as  well  as  dried.  All  the  patented  dryers  are 
constrnoted  upon  the  principle  of  passing  a  continuous  current  of 
heated  air  over  the  sabstanoes  to  be  dried,  and  the  means  of  effecting 
this  present  a  great  variety.  Daring  the  late  war  we  visited  an 
immense  establishment  for  drying  vegetables  for  the  army.  In  this 
rooms  were  arranged  with  racks  for  holding  a  series  of  shallow  trays 
— merely  a  wooden  frame  with  coarse  cotton  cloth  tacked  on  for  a 
bottom.  Near  the  floor  was  a  series  of  pipes  through  which  steam 
circulated,  to  supply  the  heat,  and  openings  were  made  to  let  in  cold 
air  below  the  pipes,  and  above  were  others  to  let  out  the  air  after  it 
had  passed  over  the  trays.  The  dryers  offered  for  sale  have  a  stove 
for  wood  or  coal,  to  heat  the  air,  trays  to  hold  the  fruit  or  other 
matters,  and  ventilators  above.  These  being  the  requirements,  it 
will  not  need  a  great  amount  of  inventive  skill  for  any  one  who  wishes 
to  dry  fruit  or  vegetables  to  construct  something  which  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Many  years  ago,  having  suddenly  to  preserve  a  large 
amount  of  sweet  Corn  by  drying,  where  there  was  no  dryer  obtain- 
able, we  converted  a  room  into  a  dryer.  An  ordinary  cylinder  stove 
was  set  near  the  door,  and  the  pipe  run  across  the  room,  about  2  ft. 
above  the  floor,  to  the  chimney.  Trays  were  made  by  tacking  some 
discarded  tin   roofing   to   strips,   and   some    treasela    were  knocked 


together  to  hold  them  directly  over  the  pipe.  The  door,  being  taken 
off  and  replaced  by  a  temporary  shorter  one,  allowed  cold  air 
to  enter  near  the  floor,  and  a  window  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room  was  let  down  at  the  top,  to  furnish 
an  outlet.  The  arrangement,  even  during  a  long  storm,  worked 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  An  illustration  more  to  the 
point  is  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Malcolm,  of  Ontario,  who,  at  a  very 
little  expense,  extemporised  a  fruit  dryer  in  his  wood  sbed,  which  has 
worked  so  satisfactorily  for  two  years,  and  is  so  simple  and  cheap, 
that  he  wishes  others  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  annexed  sketch 
gives  a  cross  section  of  it,  apparently  with  the  front  removed.  Mr. 
llalcolm  does  not  give  any  dimensions,  except  for  the  trays,  but  that 
ia  a  matter  that  will  vary  with  circumstances.  All  he  wishes  to  show 
is  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  built.  The  enclosure  is  made  of 
tongued  and  grooved  boards,  and  protected  from  fire  by  lining  ex. 
posed  parts  with  brick  and  tin.  A  box  stove  is  used  for  the  heater, 
the  pipe  from  which  rises  horizontally  back  to  the  rear  of  the  dryer, 
turns  upon  itself,  and  then  upward  to  the  outside  of  the  dryer  and  of 
the  shed.  This  doubling  the  pipe  gives  increased  heating  surface  and 
saves  fuel.  Eight  trays  are  used  ;  these  are  2  ft.  4  in.  wide  and  3  ft. 
long ;  these  go  in  pairs,  end  to  end,  consequently  the  dryer  ia  6  ft. 
long  on  the  inside.  These  trays  slide  upon  cleats  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  dryer,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  diagram,  nor  is  a  cen- 
tral support  which  ia  provided  for  holding  the  ends  of  each  pair. 
Though  Mr.  Malcolm  does  not  say  so,  we  infer  by  the  arrows  showing 
the  direction  of  the  air  current  that  the  bottoms  of  the  traya  are  of 
slata  ;  at  all  events,  that  would  be  found  a  great  advantage.  There 
is  at  each  side  a  door  running  the  whole  length,  to  allow  the  traya  to 
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be  pnt  in  and  taken  out ;  this  door  tnrna  np,  and  ia  held  in  its 
plaoe  by  a  hook,  as  shown  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  dia. 
gram.  An  opening  at  eaoh  side  near  the  floor  admits  the  cold  air, 
and  ontlets  are  provided  above  the  doors  tor  the  exit  of  the  air. 
The  lower  openings  should  be  provided  with  covers  or  shutters, 
by  which  the  flow  of  air  may  be  regulated.  In  the  front  of  the  dryer 
is  a  door  through  which  the  fire  is  fed  and  managed.  As  to  the 
capacity  of  such  a  drier,  Mr.  Malcolm  says  :  "  There  are  eight  trays, 
and  it  requires  about  seven  bushels  of  Apples  to  fill  them ;  in  twenty- 
four  hours  the  Apples  may  all  be  put  into  two  trays,  leaving  the  other 
six  to  be  filled ;  by  working  in  this  way,  a  family  may  peel  and  core 
about  five  bushels  every  evening.  With  a  moderate  fire  the  Apples 
will  be  dry  in  forty. eight  hours.  In  this  and  other  dryers  a  high 
temperature  ia  not  of  so  much  importance  as  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
hence  the  ventilator,  or  exit,  should  be  sufficiently  large,  As  soon  as 
air  is  heated,  its  capacity  for  moisture  is  increased  ;  this  passing  over 
the  fruit  quickly  takes  up  moisture  from  it,  and  passes  on  to  the  out. 
let  to  allow  a  fresh  and,  so  to  speak,  thirsty  portion  of  air  to  come  and 
take  up  its  share  of  moisture.  Besides  more  certain  drying,  without 
chance  to  spoil,  a  dryer  turns  out  a  much  handsomer  product  than 
can  be  made  in  the  open  air,  as  light  ia  excluded,  and  the  fruit  remaina 
much  lighter  coloured.  Knowing  the  principle  involved  in  the  con. 
struotion,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  hints  as  are  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm, 
no  one  should  find  any  difficulty  in  oonetrnoting  a  fruit  drier.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  build  it  in  a  shed,  as  one  may  be  put  up  by  itself 
with  a  roof  over  it,  which  should  project  all  around  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  operating  in  wet  weather.  Indeed,  it  is  much  safer  to  have 
it  quite  detached  from  the  dwelling,  aa  woodwork,  exposed,  as  this 
would  be,  to  a  high  temperature  for  many  days  and  weeks,  becomes 
so  thoroughly  dry,  that  it  will  be  very  inflammable  ;  care  is  required 
in  this  respect,  whatever  wooden  dryer  may  be  used.  If  small 
articles,  like  berries  or  green  corn  are  to  be  dried,  the  bottoms  of  the 
traya  may  be  of  some  loose  fabric,  or  perferably  of  wire  cloth  made 
of  wire  thoroughly  tinned. — "American  Agriculturist." 


THE  SEASON  AND  THE  CROPS  IN  NORTH 
MIDDLESEX. 
It  is  a  good  many  years  aince  we  experienced  such  a  spring  as  the 
present.  Alike  remarkable  in  different  ways,  it  has  in  a  more  than 
nsual  manner  exemplified  the  futility  of  venturing  any  predictions 
connected  with  anything  influenced  by  the  weather  in  our  variable 
climate.  Those  who  were  all-desponding  at  what  they  supposed  would 
result  in  the  certain  destruction  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruit 
crops  by  the  aevere  frosts  that  occurred  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  country  whilst  the  trees  were  in  flower,  will  have  learnt  one  more 
lesson — that  it  is  not  any  certain  amount  of  cold,  even  varied  in  its 
effects  by  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  that  will 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  flowers ;  but  that  the  ability  of  the  bloom 
to  withstand  a  low  temperature  ia  very  much  greater  in  some  seasons 
than  in  others — directly  attributable  to  the  wood  and  bloom-buds 
being  thoroughly  matured  the  autumn  previous  ;  and  this  not  alone 
dependent  upon  the  autumn  weather,  but  quite  as  much  attributable 
to  the  summer  weather  that  preceded  it.  In  the  south  of  the  kingdom 
last  summer  we  had  considerably  more  moisture  than  uaual,  and 
consequently  eacaped  the  atagnation  occasioned  by  drought  in  the 
middle  of  the  season  that  occurs  when  the  soil  gets  excessively  dry 
about  midsummer,  followed  by  rains  a  little  later  on,  which  cause  a 
strong  second  growth  in  the  trees  that  does  not  admit  of  time  for  the 
incipient  flowers  getting  so  thoroughly  matured  as  they  were  last 
autumn.  From  observation,  now  extending  over  a  good  many  years  in 
different  soils  and  localities  both  near  the  coaat  and  further  inland, 
I  have  long  held  that  the  conditions  above  alluded  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  ability  posaeased  by  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees 
when  they  open  in  spring  to  resist  a  low  temperature.  There  is  also 
another  matter  of  which  even  those  who  have  given  it  close  attention, 
and  favoured  by  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  vegetable  life, 
possess  only  a  very  limited  knowledge,  that  is,  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  the  more  or  leas  active  condition  of  which  exerts  such  a  powerful 
influence  in  plants  to  withstand  adverse  conditions  of  temperature. 
The  almost  unprecedented  dry  state  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  the 
country  through  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
severe  spring  frosts  could  not  fail  to  render  the  flow  of  sap  usual  in 
the  trees  at  the  time  considerably  less  than  ordinary ;  and  as  the  sap 
in  a  healthy  plant  is  diffused  through  every  part,  even  to  the  organs 
of  the  flowers,  proportionate  in  quantity  to  its  existence  in  the  whole, 
it  follows  that  the  sap  vessels  this  spring,  at  the  time  the  frost 
occurred,  contained  much  less  watery  element  than  nsual.  To  these 
combined  causes,  I  think,  alone  can  the  escape  of  the  bloom  be  attri. 
buted  J  for  whilst  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  the  later  flowers  of  Apri. 
cots  on  open  walls,  with  no  more  covering  than  nsual,  and  in  some 


cases  no  protection  whatever,  were  in  full  flower,  we  had  on  three 
nights  from  IS?  to  14°  of  frost,  and  on  another  night,  after  a  heavy 
driving  shower  of  snow  and  sleet,  with  the  trees  all  wet,  we  had  9°, 
accompanied  by  a  cutting  east  wind,  and  yet  in  one  place  I  have  seen  a 
couple  of  Peach  trees  on  an  east  wall,  fully  exposed  to  the  frost  and 
wind,  without  any  covering,  and  they  have  set  plenty  of  fruit ;  but 
exceptional  instances  like  this,  in  seasons  such  as  the  present,  although 
they  may  and  do  lead  some  growers  to  ignore  the  use  of  covering  at 
all,  yet  such  conclusions  are  generally  baaed  on  evidence  not  extend- 
ing over  a  field  sufficiently  wide  to  be  trustworthy ;  and  my  decided 
conviction  is  that  in  nine  springs  out  of  ten  those  who  use  such  cover, 
ings  as  will  ward  off  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  taking  care  that  the 
trees  are  never  covered  when  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  always  covered 
when  they  require  it,  will  come  off  the  best  with  their  Peaches  on  open 
walls.  Probably  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  fruit  prospects  is 
the  way  in  which  Apricots  generally  have  withstood  the  froat,  not 
only  in  the  fruit  that  waa  already  set  and  grown  as  large  as  big  Peas, 
but  also  in  the  later  flowers  that  were  expanded  when  the  low 
temperature  occurred,  there  being  several  degrees  more  frost  than 
usually  has  the  effect  of  destroying  all — both  the  fruit  that  ia  formed 
and  the  later  bloom.  Pears  that  flowered  earliest  are  a  thin  crop ;  the 
later  blooming  varieties  being  full  enough.  Plums  are  set  in  large 
quantities;  Cherries  equally  promising;  Currants  the  same.  Goose, 
berries  have  suffered  severely,  and  are  very  thin  in  most  places. 
Apples  smothered  with  bloom,  which  has  opened  and  fallen  more 
quickly  than  I  ever  recollect  seeing  it.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
most  promising.  The  bound  vegetation  collectively  has  made 
within  the  last  three  weeks  ia  such  as  few  people  can  remember  seeing. 
Deciduous  trees  of  most  kinds  are  crowded  with  bloom — Oaks, 
Elms,  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  especially  the  latter,  which  fell 
almost  as  soon  as  it  opened.  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Thorns,  and 
other  shrubs  are  full  of  flower;  but  in  many  cases,  such  as  the 
Thorns,  the  leaf  growth  is  so  great  aa  to  half  hide  the  bloom.  Even 
Hollies,  such  aa  were  not  almost  smothered  with  berries  last  year, 
are  flowering  freely.  Vegetable  crops  of  all  kinds  have  an  equally 
promising  appearance,  and  grow  as  if  by  magic.  Gardeners  (we 
cultivators  of  the  soil  in  any  shape  are  a  grumbling  set)  have  to 
resort  to  the  last  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  complaint,  that  is,  that  the 
weather  is  too  favourable  to  the  growth  of  weeds  ;  and  amongst  the 
market  fruit  growers  that  fruit  will  be  so  abundant  as  not  to  be  worth 
gathering.  The  country  collectively  could  not  possibly  look  better 
or  more  promising.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  both  autumn-sown  Wheat 
and  Beans,  as  well  as  spring  Corn,  have  a  uniform  vigour  and  colour 
about  them  such  as  is  seldom  seen  on  land  of  all  descriptions,  both 
heavy  and  light.  The  hay  crop  is  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  that  has 
been  for  some  years .  T,  Baines. 


OTIORHYNCHUS  STJLOATUS  AND  ROSES. 
The  Otiorhynchua  is  a  nocturnal  feeder,  and  not  very  particular  in 
its  choice  of  food.  It  feeds  during  this  season  of  the  year  almost 
entirely  on  young  buds  which  are  just  pushing  into  growth,  and  it 
eats  the  bark  all  round  such  buds,  thus  destroying  not  only  the  buds, 
but  all  dormant  eyes  at  the  base,  and,  consequently,  all  hopes  of 
further  growth.  In  seasons  like  the  present,  when  the  weather  ia 
mild  and  showery,  and  trees  are  pushing  with  vigour  and  in  health, 
the  mischief  done  by  the  Otiorhynchus  is  comparatively  small,  except 
in  cases  of  single  specimens  of  Eoses,  &o.,  which  come  more  parti, 
cularly  under  the  observer's  eye ;  but  in  seasons  like  last  spring, 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  wind  in  the  east,  the  trees  pushing  with 
feebleness  and  in  a  somewhat  sickly  state,  the  Otiorhynchus  is  in  its 
glory — it  aeems  to  then  more  fully  to  enjoy  the  young  bark  and  buds, 
and  as  the  growth  is  delayed  by  the  weather,  it  has  more  time  for 
its  work  of  destruction.  In  such  seasons  I  have  seen  whole  squares 
in  a  nursery  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  of  many  shrubs  and 
trees,  such  as  Roses,  Thorns,  Pnrple  Beech  (grafts),  Hollies,  Cnpres. 
BUS,  Lawsoniana,  Plums,  &c.  On  making  inquiry  as  to  what  has 
done  the  mischief,  I  have  frequently  been  told  it  waa  the  east  wind, 
frost,  &o.  The  sufferer  evidently  not  knowing  his  foe,  probably  owing  to 
its  nocturnal  habits.  The  larva  of  the  Otiorhynchus  is  a  small  white 
grub,  very  much  resembling  a  meat  maggot,  and  it  will  be  found 
chiefly  feeding  on  the  roots  of  the  common  Yew.  It  is  also  fond  of 
Polyanthus  roots,  and  one  of  its  favourite  pastimes  is  to  gnaw  the 
bark  in  a  ring  round  the  stem  of  a  Rhododendron  just  at  what  sailors 
call  the  wind  and  water  line,  causing  the  death  of  the  plant.  I  am, 
of  course,  well  aware  that  many  other  plants  are  subject  to  its  attacks 
besides  those  I  have  mentioned.  Every  year  we  have  a  fine  crop  of 
beetles  emerging  from  our  newly-potted  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
the  Orchard  house,  and  we  are  obliged  to  go  at  night  with  a  candle 
and  catch  them,  or  they  would  eat  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  such  a 
way  as  to  seriously  damage  them.  Now,  as  to  the  best  way  of  deal- 
ing with  them.    Firstly,  having  learned  to  recognise  the  grub,  never 
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omit  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them  when  lifting  Rhododendrong, 
Yews,  &D. ;  look  out  for  them  in  re-potting  Peaohea,  &o.  The  perfect 
insect  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  aa  it  is  nocturnal,  and  by 
no  means  asleep.  On  approaching  the  tree  on  which  it  is  feeding,  if 
one  should  bring  the  candle  too  near  or  in  any  way  shake  the  tree, 
down  it  drops  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  to  find  it  on  the  soil  is 
nearly  like  "  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  truss  of  hay,"  as  its  colour  ao 
much  resembles  the  soil.  Our  modus  operandi  is  this  : — Three 
persona  go  armed  with  a  candle  and  lantern  and  a  large  apron. 
One  wears  the  apron  in  which  is  placed  a  stone  to  form  a  con. 
venient  hollow,  the  second  carries  the  candle  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  show  a  sufficient  light  for  the  work,  and  the  third  man  bends 
the  tree  quietly  over  the  apron,  and  then  gives  it  one  or  two  sharp 
taps.  The  beetles  fall  into  the  apron  at  once,  and,  being  only  crawlers, 
they  are,  by  occasionally  shaking  the  apron,  kept  at  the  bottom 
until  the  work  is  complete.  In  this  manner  we  catch  pints,  and 
sometimes  quarts,  of  beetles  in  the  course  of  one  evening,  say  two 
or  three  hours.  I  have,  in  my  garden,  proved  the  utility  of  this  plan ; 
some  of  my  Roses,  which  were  near  some  Yew  trees,  were  almost 
destroyed  last  season,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  and  an  apron 
we  caught  forty  or  fifty  from  seven  Rose  trees.  Of  course  the 
Rosea  were  untied  from  their  states  during  the  day  to  be  ready, 
and  we  were  careful  to  avoid  touching  one  tree  whilst  operating  on 
the  next. — ALriiEU  H.  Pearson,  ChilweH  Nurseries,  in  "  Nottingham, 
shire  Guardian."  [The  genus  Otiorhynohus  consists  of  many  species, 
and  the  whole  of  them  should  besuspaoted  as  great  enemies  to  plant 
growers  from  the  well-known  propensities  of  several  of  them.  They 
should  therefore  be  carefully  collected  and  destroyed. — W.] 
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Slugs  in  Gardens. — In  searching  for  slugs  in  my  garden  an 
evening  or  two  ago,  I  found  a  species  which,  I  believe,  is  not  a 
vegetable  feeder.  It  has  a  yellowish  body,  shaded  ofi  to  dirty  brown 
on  the  back.  It  is  2  in.  or  more  long  when  extended,  and  is  not  so 
shiny  as  the  common  slug.  Finally,  on  its  tail  grows  a  horny  sub. 
stance  like  a  small  shell.  I  was  about  to  destroy  a  number  of  this  kind 
of  sing,  when  I  saw  protruding  from  the  mouth  of  one  a  small  red 
earth  worm,  half  swallowed  ;  whereupon,  thinking  they  were  friends 
instead  of  foes,  I  put  the  whole  number  back  on  the  borders.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  us  anything  more  about  this  slug  ?  Since 
writing  to  you  on  this  subject  (see  p.  40-1)  I  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  a  hedgehog  in  a  garden.  Mine  got  shut 
up  one  night  and  lost  his  usual  chance  of  food,  and  next  day  I  found 
him  very  hungry.  On  releasing  him,  and  putting  him  near  his 
customary  hiding-place,  he  began  to  search  for  food,  although  it  was 
still  broad  daylight,  so  I  picked  up  some  slugs  which  the  wet  had 
enticed  out,  and  dropped  them  very  quietly  just  in  front  of  him.  He 
devoured  them  greedily,  and  a  large  snail  (previously  crushed)  shared 
the  same  fate.  Besides  what  I  gave  him,  he  constantly  snapped  up 
something  on  the  borders — vermin,  no  doubt — for  he  did  not  touch 
leaves  or  any  vegetable  substance.  As  this  creature  commences  to 
feed  at  dusk,  he  must  in  the  course  of  the  summer  nights  destroy  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vermin. — "W.  J.  T.,  Brixton. 

Poison  for  Red  Spider. — I  find  from  experiments  which  I  have 
made  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  an  easy  and  effectual  means  of 
destroying  red  spider  without  injury  to  the  most  dehcate  plants.  All 
other  insects  are  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  and  I  think  mildew  is  arrested, 
but  on  that  point  I  am  not  sure.  My  plan  is  to  take  a  water-tight  vessel, 
such  as  a  keg,  that  will  hold  the  plant  and  leave  room  on  the  bottom  for  a 
teacup.  After  placing  the  infested  plant  in  the_  keg,  I  put  by  the  side  of 
it  the  teacup,  about  half  full  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid — about  onepart  of 
acid  to  five  or  six  of  water.  I  then  wind  the  end  of  a  fine  copper  wire  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  long  around  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  iron  as  large  as  a  lady's 
thimble,  so  as  to  hold  it  securely,  and,  using  the  wire  as  a  handle,  let  it 
down  into  the  cup,  and  cover  all  up  tightly  with  a  bundle  of  papers  pressed 
down  by  a  hit  of  board.  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  cover  is  raised 
a  Uttle,  and  the  iron  sulphuret  drawn  out  by  means  of  the  wire.  The 
plant  is  allowed  to  remain  about  half  an  hour  longer.  A  little  strong 
ammonia  will  neutralise  the  odour  of  the  gas,  which,  however,  if  the 
operation  be  skilfully  performed,  does  not  escape  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  do  this.  The  remedy  is  so  obvious  to  anyone 
famihar  with  the  properties  of  the  gas,  that  I  think  it  must  have  been 
tried  before,  but  I  have  never  head  that  it  was. — "Country  Gentleman." 

Cucumber  Disease.— I  would  recommend  Mr.  Rose  (see  p.  481)  to  try  Salus. 
It  did  not  quite  cure,  but  checked  the  Cucumber  disease  with  us  last  year. 
I  am  sorry,  however,  to  add  that  the  disease  has  re-appeared  this  year,  though 
fresh  seeds,  new  paint,  fresh  soil,  and  every  possible  preventive  seemed 
tried;  Our  case,  however,  was  not  common  gumming,  but  blotched  patches  on 
the  '  -^ea  and  fruits.  Salus  cured  the  Melons  of  the  same  disease  completely, 
ar       ^  nave  sees  nothing  of  it  since. — D.  T.  F. 

Cucumber  Peel  and   Black  Beetles. — I  have  tried  the  experiment   of 

placing  Cucumber  peel  iu  the  way  of  black  beetles,  and  I  find  that  the  smell 

of  the  Cucumber  peel  allures  them,  and  that  after  eating  it  they  die  almost 

directly,  some  close  to  the  peel,  and  others  as  they  are  moving  away  from  it 

retire  to  their  holes.— J.  S. 


THE    BAEK    AND    TIMBER   TRADE. 

The  bark-stripping  season  was  brought  to  a  close  generally  in  this 
neighbourhood  the  latter  end  of  last  week.  We  commenced  stripping 
here  on  the  23rd  ult.,  just  four  daya  earlier  than  last  year.  The 
weather  has  been  throughout  the  season  most  favourable  for  bark 
peeling,  being  mild  and  very  moist,  with  southerly  winds  prevailing, 
and  almost  the  total  absence  of  frosty  nights,  which  tend  to  check 
the  flow  of  sap  freely,  so  unlike  the  wefither  last  year,  when  frosty 
nights  and  north-east  winda  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  ; 
indeed,  they  continued  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  stripping, 
and  rendered  the  bark  difiioult  to  peel-  This  season,  however,  the 
sap  haa  "  run  "  exceptionally  well,  and  the  bark,  in  consequence, 
peeled  off  with  the  greatest  facility.  The  bark  trade  throughout  the 
country  is  very  dull ;  the  supply  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  demand. 
From  trustworthy  quotations  received  from  many  parts  I  conclude 
that  the  price  is  from  15s.  to  £1  10s.  per  ton  lower  than  last  year. 
We  have  recently  sold  this  year's  stripping  for  £i  IDs.  of  21  owt. 
to  the  ton,  put  on  waggona  in  the  wood  at  purchasers'  risk,  in  case 
of  stained  or  damaged  bark.  As  compared  with  last  season's  price 
(which  was  £G),  it  is  £1  10s.  lower.  The  Government  sale  of  bark  in 
the  New  Forest  took  place  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  average 
price  being  17a.  63.  lesa  than  last  year.  At  Stamford,  on 
the  16th  inat.,  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Son  offered  about 
480  tons  of  new  bark  for  sale,  but  on  account  of  the  low  prices  bid 
only  six  lots  out  of  seventeen  were  sold,  the  prices  of  the  lota 
sold  ranging  from  £3  to  £1  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  in  the  wood  ;  one  man 
allowed  for  loading  on  waggons,  except  the  highest  price  lot  (£4), 
which  was  for  delivery  in  truck  at  the  railway  station.  At  Newport 
and  other  parts  of  Shropshire  I  learn  that  the  price  is  from  £5  to 
£5  IDs.  of  22  cwt.  to  the  ton,  delivered  in  the  tanyard,  or  at  the 
nearest  railway  station.  In  Kent,  Sussex,  and  other  southern 
counties,  the  price  is  about  £4  ISs.  of  20  ont.  iu  the  wood,  or  from 
£3  to  £3  Ss.  delivered.  The  price  of  new  hatched  bark  per  load  of 
50  cwt.  in  and  about  London  is  about  £16,  delivered  in  baga  at  the 
tanyard.  Notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  purchasers  who  buy  with 
all  risks  are,  I  fear,  likely  to  be  heavy  losers  in  consequence  of  so 
much  rain ;  the  bark  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  stained  and 
damaged  already,  and  if  this  still  showery  weather  continuea  another 
week  or  longer  it  will  cause  irreparable  and  disastrous  results  to  the 
bark  harvest  hereabouts.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  load  of  bark 
having  been  delivered  in  a  tanyard  about  here  this  season.  The 
showery  weather  has  continued  intermittingly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  peeling  up  till  this  date,  May  21,  that  it  haa  been 
utterly  impossible  to  got  any  bark  harvested  dry.  The  timber 
trade  is  dull  on  the  whole.  Elm  is  very  low  in  price ;  the  market 
is  almost  glutted.  This  has  been  caused  mainly  through 
the  immense  number  of  fine  old  Elm  trees  blown  down 
in  October  last.  Oak,  excepting  first  quality  and  of  large 
dimensions,  ia  not  a  brisk  trade.  Ash  is  still  in  demand  at  good 
prices  ;  clean  copse-grown  Ash  ia  eagerly  bought.  Beech  is  in  fairly 
good  demand  at  last  year's  prices.  Sycamore  realises  high  prices  when 
clean  and  not  less  than  2^  ft.  in  diameter  of  butt,  but  small-sized  trees 
are  of  little  value.  Lime  sells  at  a  high  figure  when  clean  grown  and  of 
good  growth.  Larch  is  always  in  demand  at  fair  prices.  Scotch, 
Spruce,  and  Silver  Fir  trade  is  ruled  in  a  great  measure  by  local 
demand.  In  this  locality  we  have  a  steady  sale  for  them  ; 
the  timber  is  converted  into  sleepers  and  fencing  for  railways, 
and  also  into  staves  for  soap-boxes  in  the  Bristol  soap  manu- 
factories. Pitwood  prices  are  low  and  in  little  demand,  as  the  pits 
have  been  almost  blocked  up  by  windfall  trees  and  limbs  aince  the 
October  hurricane.  The  underwood  and  fagot  trade  is  not  brisk,  the 
prices  generally  being  lower  than  those  of  last  year.  George  Bekkt. 
Loiirjleat. 


i 


Erratic  Habit  of  tlie  Horse  Chestnut. — This  tree  seems  to 
me  to  be  always  halting  between  two  opinions,  never  exactly  sure 
whether  to  adopt  a  creeping  or  an  erect  habit  of  growth.  Has  any 
of  your  readers  noticed  its  habit  in  this  respect  ?  Sometimes  a 
branch  will  grow  straight  down  like  a  Weeping  Ash,  and  its  neigh, 
hour  will  grow  aa  straight  up.  Not  far  from  where  I  write  there  ia 
a  tree  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  the  bottom  half  of  which 
grows  down  nearly  aa  *'weepingly"  aa  a  Weeping  Ash,  while  the 
top,  from  about  midway  up,  assumes  a  diatinctly  erect  habit ;  the  one 
almoat  looks  to  be  grafted  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  branches  turn 
down  aa  soon  as  they  leave  the  trunk,  and  grow  straight  down  until 
they  reach  the  ground,  while  the  top  branches  spread  widely  out 
without  the  least  tendency  to  droop.  Many  other  trees  show  the 
same  erratic  tendency. — J.  S.  W. 
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AcHiMENES. — The  tubers  of  these  may  be  potted  and  started 
into  growth  in  the  middle  of  April ;  the  most  suitable  place 
for  them  is  a  shelf  near  the  light  in  an  intermediate  house  till 
they  get  about  3  in.  high,  when  the  tops  may  be  taken  off  and 
every  little  piece  will  make  a  plant,  if  cut  as  in  fig.  1.  A  good 
compost  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  peat,  sand,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  loam,  and  the  pots  must  be  well  drained ;  the  soil  should 


be  put  in  lightly,  with  a  little  sand  on  the  top.  Give  a  watering 
with  a  fine  rosed-pot  and  insert  the  cuttings ;  then  sprinkle 
with  water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  put  them  into  the  cutting 
box  on  a  warm  bottom,  where  they  will  emit  roots  in  about 
ten  days.  They  may  then  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light  and 
got  ready  for  potting  off.  They  make  several  tubers  every 
year,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.    Each  tuber  will  make  a  good  plant. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


or  it  may  be  divided  as  seen  in  fig.  3.  If  a  fine  specimen  be 
wanted,  several  tubers  may  be  placed  in  one  pot  or  pan.  They 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  near  the  light,  and  should  have  plenty 
of  room  between  them  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  weak. 

H.  H. 


Shading:  for  Greenhouses.— We  are  this  season  using  a  shading 
material  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  among  the  receipts  given 
by  your  correspondents.  It  is  very  easily  obtained  and  applied,  and 
is  more  effioaoioas  than  anything  we  have  hitherto  tried.  The  receipt 
is  simply  flour  mixed  with  cold  water  or  buttermilk  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  the  best  way  of  applying  it  being  by  means  of  a  white- 
wash brush  at  the  end  of  a  stake  or  lath.  This  shading  has  the 
advantage  of  obstructing  the  light  less  than  Brunswick  green,  which 
is  too  dense  for  anything  but  Ferns,  and  also  of  withstanding  the 
weather  extremely  well,  as  has  been  proved  daring  the  last  fortnight, 
when  we  have  had  heavy  stomas  of  rain  at  frequent  intervals,  which 
to  all  appearance  have  not  affected  it  in  the  least  degree. — Chas.  B. 
Peakson,  OMhvell,  Notts, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  in  Slarket  Gardens. — I  have  just  seen  an 
unusually  fine  display  of  this  favourite  flower  in  full  bloom  in  Mr. 
Moore's  market  garden  here.  He  has  six  wide  rows  of  it,  each  more 
than  600  ft.  in  length,  and  it  was  a  rare  treat  to  walk  amongst 
them  with  a  gentle  wind  scattering  their  sweet  odours.  They  were 
planted  about  four  years  ago  between  rows  of  young  Gooseberry 
bushes  running  north  and  south,  and  are  rapidly  filling  up  the  spaces 
between  them,  the  partial  shade  and  protection  afforded  by  the 
bushes  seeming  just  to  suit  them.  The  gardens  are  in  a  valley, 
near  the  river  Tyne  ;  they  are  growing  in  common  black  soil,  and 
require  but  little  attention,  and  that  they  well  repay.  They  are  out 
at  this  season,  made  into  small  bouquets,  and  sold  wholesale  in  large 
quantities  to  dealers. — W.  A.  T.,  Hexham.on.Tyne. 

Saxifraga  nepalensis. — Of  all  hardy  plants  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  this  is  one  of  the  best,  and  one,  too,  which  is  easily 
cultivated.  A  plant  of  it  brought  from  Corsica  in  the  summer  of 
1876  is  now  producing  two  spikes  of  flower  in  our  rock  garden,  where 
it  has  been  in  bloom  about  three  weeks,  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
keep  in  that  condition  for  another  six  weeks.  It  is  a  plant  which 
should  be  in  every  garden.  We  have  also  in  flower  another  pretty 
Saxifraga,  viz.,  S.Lanca^tana,  a  much  dwarfer  kind  than  S.  nepalensis. 
That  little  gem,  the  Edelweiss,  is  likewise  just  coming  into  flower. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  the  time  and  best  means  of 
propagating  it  ?  I  have  tried  cuttings  in  autumn  and  other  ways,_but 
have  failed. — H.  Bkown,  Puseij  Souse,  Faringdon,  Berks.  [It  grew 
freely  from  seeds  at  Dangstein,  sown  in  spring  in  pans,  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  sandy  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  brick  dust,  and  placed  in 
a  cool  orchard  house.] 


LILIUM  BROWNI  v.  LILIUM  JAPONIODM 
COLCHBSTBRI. 
In  part  iii.  of  Mr.  Blwes'  "  Book  on  Lilies,"  under  L.  Browni,  occur 
the  following  remarks  : — "  I  cannot  allow  that  what  is  figured  in  the 
'  FJore  des  Serres,'  t.  2193-4,  recently,  as  L.  japonioum  Colohesteri 
is  distinct  from  L.  Browni.  Such  slight  variations  as  might  be  dis. 
covered  in  plants  grown  under  very  different  conditions  do  not,  in 
my  opinion,  justify  their  being  treated  as  different  plants,  however 
desirable  such  a  cause  may  seem  to  those  whose  only  object  is  to 
swell  their  catalogues  or  bring  out  old  plants  under  new  names." 

Such  an  insinuation,  doubtless  levelled  at  myself  as  the  re-intro. 
ducer  of  this  fine  kind  (our  L.  japouicum),  or  at  the  late  celebrated 
M.  Van  Houtte,  who  figured  it,  and,  in  friendly  complement,  gave  it 
the  differential  name  of  Colohesteri,  ia  unworthy  of  the  author  or  of 
his  book  on  Lilies.  We  have  grown  our  plant,  which  is  the  one 
depicted  in  Bary's  "  Hexand,"  t.  2,  as  L.  japouicum,  and  by  Thun. 
berg  in  his  "  Flora  of  Japan,"  p.  133,  side  by  side  with  L.  Browni  for 
years  past,  and  had  we  not  been  convinced  oE  marked  differences,  we 
should  not  have  ventured  to  introduce  it  as  new  in  our  catalogue. 
We  have  now  growing  for  the  first  time  twenty-five  plants  of  this  fine 
species  side  by  side  with  100  L.  Browni  under  the  same  conditions 
and  aspect,  and  are  therefore  in  a  position  to  point  out  their  differences, 
some  of  which  we  now  beg  to  enumerate. 


L.  japonicnia. 

Btjlb  ia  white  or  whitisti-yello^v, 
never  red  or  brown  ;  broad  at  base  ; 
the  scales,  which  arc  somewhat  nar- 
row and  acute  at  tip,differ  in  length,  the 
outer  ones  terminating  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  height  of  the  inner 
scales. 


When  about  1  in. 
Ii.  japouicum. 
Bud  green  ;  leaves,  broad  and 
blunt,  are  edged  with  a  thin  brown 
line,  showing  a  darker  tinted  vena- 
tion ;  shape  of  apex,  round,  flat, 
blunt. 

When  about  3  in. 
L.  japonicum. 

Stem  green,  thickly  irrorated  with 
browD,  or  green|with  brown  rings  just 
b3luw  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  ; 
leaves  14  in.  to  2  in.  long,  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour,  edged  with  a  thin 
brown  line,  having  a  lighter-coloured 
central  midrib  on  upper  surface,erect, 
bluntly  obovate,  wide  spreading,  un- 
folded to  the  base  of  the  stem. 


Ii.  Browni, 

Bulb,  on  exposure  to  light,  assumes 
a  red  or  reddish-brown  tint ;  the  scales 
are  broad  and  all  pass  up,  overlap- 
ping, and  terminate  together  at  the 
apex  of  the  bulb,  thus  giving  it  a 
peculiar  shape,  which  is  well  repre- 
sented in  The  Gaedeu,  1877,  p.  134, 
and  there  described  as  **  oblate  in 
form,  the  base  being  cmriously  con- 
stricted." This  form  is  not  found  in 
our  L.  japonicum. 

out- of  the  Ground. 

L.  Browni. 

Bud  reddish-brown  when  first  above 

ground,  with  no  green  j  when  about 

Ii  in.  high  a  httle  green  shows  under 

the  red  bracts  j   shape,  acute-pointed. 


to  4  in.  high. 

L.  Browni. 

Stem  and  bracts  dark  brownish- 
red,  the  upper  14  in.  of  bud  showing 
only  a  green  tint,  tipped  at  the  point 
moro  or  less  with  brown  both  on  upper 
and  under  surface  of  leaf;  bracts 
pressed  close  to  stem;  no  leaves  un- 
folded ;  bud  closed  up. 


L.  japonicum. 

Stem,  a  blue  green,  more  or  loss 
irrorated  with  brown,  getting  darker 
near  the  base  when  it  leaves  the  soil ; 
the  insertion  of  the  leaf  is  marked 
with  a  brown  line  or  patch ;  leaves 
alternate,  continued  down  the  stem  to 
a  distance  from  the  soil  of  2  in.;  semi- 
erect  or  horizontal,  not  arched,  not 
curving  downwards  at  tip,  broad  in 
the  middle,  where  they  are  four  times 
wider  than  at  the  insertion,  diminish- 
ing  gradually  thenca  to  apex  and  base, 
about  34  in.  long,  of  a  softer  feel  to 
touch;  bractshavediedoifand  fa'len. 


When  8  in.  to  10  in.  high. 

L.  Browni. 


Stem  rich  dark  brown,  with  brown 
bracts  adherent  and  fresh,  the  lower 
6  in;  unfurnished  with  leaves;  leaves 
about  '14  in.  long,  harsher  to  the 
touch  ;  lanceolate-pointed,  green  with 
broader  brown  edgiag,  more  or  leas 
erect,  curving  in  an  arc,  with  the  tips 
invariably  pointed  downwards.  At 
its  broadest  part,  which  is  nearer  the 
apex  than  the  bud,  it  is  only  twice 
as  broad  as  at  the  insertion. 


Apex  of  Bud  at  Summit  of  Stem,   8  in.  high. 


FoKMED  of  four  leaves,  open,  diver- 
gent,with  their  tips  directed  outwards, 
as  in  L.  longifloram. 


FoEMBD  of  four  or  sis  eaves  tightly 
closed  together  like  that  of  L.  aura- 
turn. 


Prevailing  Tint  of  Plant. 
Ii.  japonicnm.  j  L.  Browni. 

Bluish-green.  1       Dark  brown  with  green  leaves. 

My  gardener,  who  knows  the  plants  well,  says  he  could  tell  each 
kind  in  the  dark  by  the  feel.  As  the  growth  progresses,  I  will,  if 
allowed,  specify  certain  differences  in  your  columns.  The  reputation 
of  the  late  M.  Van  Houtte  stands  too  high  to  need  from  me  a  single 
line  in  his  defence.  The  fact  that  he  considered  our  species  distinct 
from  L.  Browni,  figured  it  and  introduced  it  as  such  in  his  catalogue, 
ought  to  have  sufficed,  the  more  so  now  he  has  gone,  to  have  pro- 
tected him  from  any  unworthy  insinuation. 

Alexander  Wallace. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Green  Fly  on  Eoses.— What  are  the  best  means  of  destroying  the  small 
green  fly  which  infests  Roses  ?  I  trie!  strong  Tobacco  water  last  year  and 
constant  brnshing  off  with  a  white  feather,  and  could  not  get  rid  of  countless 
numbers  of  those  pests.— H.  S.  G.  [Tobacco  water  diluted  with  soap-suds, 
or  soft-soap,  made  into  a  strong  lather  and  applied  on  alternate  evenings  for  a 
fortnight,  is  a  certain  remedy. — W.  HJ 

Green  Fly  on  Orange  Trees.— In  reply  to  "  S.  H."  (tee  p.  i'.i),  allow  me 
to  say  that,  whore  practicable,  fumigation  with  Tobacco  paper  is  always  the  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  green  fly.  Fumigate  two  or  three  nijhts  successively, 
and  use  with  the  paper  a  good  proportion  of  dry  Moss  to  prevent  any  ill  effects 
from  an  over-dose  of  Tobacco-smoke.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than 
attempting  to  do  it  in  one  evening  with  Tobacco-paper  only.— W.  W.  H. 

Conifers  in  Shade  and  Brip.— What  Conifers  will  thrive  best  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees,  and  afford  good  shelter  for  game?— C.  M.  [Nothing 
will  succeed  so  well  and  answer  the  purpose  better  than  the  Silver  Fir,  Yew° 
and  Hemlock  Spruce.— G.  B.l 

Snowflakes.— Allow  me  to  tell  '•  E.  P."  that  my  Snowflakes  have  blossomed 
in  profusion,  though  they  flagged  much  in  the  sun,  as  they  were  not  planted 
in  a  Buflaciently  wet  place.  I  have  always  seen  them  with  much  leafage,  which 
adds  to  their  beauty.— II.  Cohtbeaeb,  St.  Leonard's  (Grange,  Ingateston. 

Syringing  Vines.— Ought  Vines  to  be  syringed  with  water  from  now  until 
the  fruit  begins  to  change  colour  ?  or  had  the  house  better  be  kept  quite  dry,  and 
merely  the  Vine  roots  outside  moistened  by  watering  the  border  ?  The  bunches 
are  just  showing.  No  heat  is  used,  except  a  fire  at  night  to  prevent  damage 
from  frost.  My  Vines  suffered  badly  from  mildew  two  years  ago,  which  killed 
every  berry,  and  last  year  the  crop  was  small,— J.  H.  W.  [No;  Vines  should 
not  be  syringed  when  once  the  buds  are  expanded,  but  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist  by  frequently  damping  the  floors  and  walls ;  a  dry,  arid  atmo- 
sphere is  the  last  thing  that  should  be  thought  of  in  Vine  culture.  When  the 
Grapes  begin  to  colour,  reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  and  ventilate  more 
freely.  To  prevent  mildew  see  that  the  border  has  a  liberal  supply  of 
water.— W.] 

Hair-worms. — What  is  the  name  of  the  enclosed  worm  ?  It  was  picked  up 
with  others  of  tho  same  species  immediately  after  a  heavy  thunderstorm  on 
Saturday  last  It  was  alive  on  Saturday  evening,  and  moved  about  freely.— H. 
[The  worm  sent  appears  to  be  a  species  of  Govolius,  and  probably  G.  aquations, 
not  uncommon  in  the  bottom  of  damp  ditches  and  similar  situations.  It  much 
resembles  a  living,  rather  stout,  dark  brown-colom-ed  horse  hair,  and  often 
winds  itself  np  into  what  appears  a  complicated  loose  knot, — W.  W.  S.] 

Malformed  Rhododendron.— Is  the  accompanying  a  common  form  for  a 
Bhododendron  flower  (?)  to  assume  ?  I  have  a  bush  a  little  under  shade  com. 
pletely  covered  with  such  flowers,  no  others  being  on  it.— W.  H.  M.  [It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  young  shoot  to  push  from  the  centre  of  a  partially-formed 
flower.  It  often  occurs  in  the  Rose.  In  the  specimen  sent,  however,  we  observe 
no  trace  of  a  flower.  What  we  see  are  many  red  bracts  or  floral  leaves  attached 
to  the  young  shoots.  A  bush  well  furnished  with  such  appendages  must  have 
a  handsome  appearance.] 

ITames  of  Plants.— (J.  J.— The  leaf  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  Giant 
Echinms,  plants  which  otherwise  resemble  the  description.  It  will  probably 
do  best  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  If  it  flowers  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  bloom. 
Ton  might  be  ablelto  identify  it  from  the  leaf  alone  at  Kew.  JF.C— Asphodelns 
ramosua  is  the  name  of  the  plant  of  which  you  send  the  flower.  We  seldom 
attempt  to  name  plants  from  the  leaf  alone.  cT".  M.—Ho.  3  is  Lonicera  tartarica 
from  Siberia.  The  other  two  had  lost  their  numbers,  or  rather  the  writing  on 
the  tissue  paper  was  totally  illegible.  One  was  certainly  Spiraja  Irevigata,  from 
Siberia,  and  the  other  (yellow  flowers)  moat  probably  a  species  of  Hibbertia 
from  Australia.  BeZ/usi.— Cardamine  asarifolia.  It  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
a  place  in  the  indigenous  flora  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  The  seeds  have 
probably  been  introduced  with  foreign  Rye  Grass  or  farm  seeds  of  some  sort. 
J'.  J*.— The  Orchid  is  Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima,  and  the  Begonia  is  B. 
nitida. 

Top-dressing  Strawberries  with  Soot.— "H.  B.  J."  aska 
if  this  may  be  done  with  safety  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Tea  • 
with  care.  But  the  leaa  soot  allowed  on  the  flowera  the  better,  for 
three  reasons.  Pirat,  a  strong  doae  might  injure  them;  secondly, 
some  of  it  might  remain  to  spoil  the  fruit;  and,  finally,  the  flowera 
cannot  possibly  be  benefited  by  soot.  The  soil,  the  plants,  the  leavea, 
and  crowna  may  be  enriched,  atimnlated,  cleansed  by  soot  dressings  j 
and  these  might  be  applied  with  advantage  up  to  the  flowering  period. 
But  they  are  better  applied  several  weeka  or  a  month  before  it,  and  the 
last  dreaaing  ahould  be  washed  off  and  in  by  a  heavy  artificial  watering, 
unleas  auch  deluging  rains  as  we  have  had  this  season  should  succeed 
the  dressings.  Scot  is  one  of  the  best  of  manures  for  Strawberry 
plants,  but  the  faintest  trace  of  it  on  leaf,  stem,  or  soil  is  ruin  indeed 
to  the  fruit.  Hence  dress  well,  and  wash  down  before  mulching. 
The  recent  floods  and  dressings  have  developed  a  magnificent  show  of 
Strawberries  here  — D.  T.  Fish,  Eardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Ed. 
munds. 

Osiers.— What  are  the  beat  sorts  of  Willows  with  which  to  plant 
an  Osier  bed,  irrigated  with  sewage  p  and  what  is  the  best  time  and 
mode  of   planting  ?—F.  M.     [The  best  sorts  of   Willows  to  plant 


under  the  oircnmstauoea  are  the  slow-growing,  hard  varieties,  and  of 
those  only  certain  aorta  will  withatand  the  effects  of  sewage  without 
deterioration.  With  due  attention,  however,  as  regards  the  selection 
of  cuttings,  good  crops  may  certainly  be  obtained  from  the  following 
varieties,  viz.,  Merrin'a  Yellow  Hard  Osier,  Long-skin  Oaier,  Black 
German  and  Pomeranian  Willow ;  others  might  be  named,  but  none 
are  better  for  the  purpose  than  these,  unless  some  speciality  be  re- 
quired. The  best  time  to  plant  is  from  the  middle  of  November  ta 
the  end  of  March.  The  ground  must  be  well  pulverised  and  cleaned 
before  planting,  and  the  drainage  ahould  be  good.  Cuttings  should 
be  used,  bat  the  distance  apart  can  only  be  stated  when  it  is  known 
which  sort  is  to  be  planted  ;  the  larger  the  Willow,  of  coarse  the 
more  room  it  will  require.  A  common  distance  apart  is  18  in.  each 
way. — W.  Scaling,  Basford.'] 

Questions. 

Sweet-scented  Flowers.— Would  some  correspondent  of  The  Gibbeit 
inform  me  what  is  the  best  succession  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  for  a  conserva- 
tory or  cool  greenhouse  for  the  whole  year  ? — AMATEtrE. 

Rose  Roots  and  Lead. — I  have  a  Mar^cbal  Niel  Rose  in  my  conservatory 
which  has  been  planted  about  two  years.  It  at  first  grew  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
but  during  the  last  twelve  months  it  has  been  unhealthy,  and  I  cannot  find  out 
for  what  reason.  This  year  it  has  borne  a  few  flowera,  but  scarcely  any  leaves, 
and  what  it  has  turn  yellow  almost  immediately.  The  shoots  also  that  it  makes 
turn  brown  and  drop  off.  It  is  planted  against  the  wall  in  a  half-stone  box, 
and,  to  prevent  the  damp  penetrating  the  wall,  twelve  months  ago  we  had  a 
sheet  of  lead  put  between  the  wall  and  the  earth  in  which  the  Rose  is  planted. 
Can  the  lead  have  affected  tbo  Rose  ? — B.  S, 

Blighted  Roses.— Can  you  suggest  a  ready  method  of  restoring  bUghted 
standard  Rose  trees  to  health  ?  I  have  some  half  dozen  ;  half  of  which  are 
doing  well,  and  tho  other  half  are  very  indifferent.  I  have  fumigated  them 
and  watered  them  well,  but  it  is  of  no  avail ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  trees  seems  to 
be  quite  dead.— B.  J.  G. 

Propagating  Stove.— Will  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  putting  np  a  small  propagating  house  ? 
what  sort  of  stove  to  heat  it  ?  and  how  the  pipes  should  be  placed  ?— J.  P. 

Asphalting— How  is  this  Best  Done  P— I  want  it  for  a 
walk  in  a  house,  and  as  one  end  of  the  house  is  aome  12  ft.  higher 
than  the  other,  the  walk  in  queation  is  very  steep.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  mix  with  the  asphalte  a  few  small  gravel  stones  to  make 
it  less  slippery  ?  I  have  had  the  path  gravelled,  but  do  not  like  it, 
as  it  gets  carried  by  the  feet  into  the  other  houses  adjoining,  and  also 
gets  very  green,  ao  that  every  two  or  three  months  it  requires  a  freah 
aprinkling.  There  are,  I  believe,  aeveral  kinds  of  asphalte,  but  I 
would  like  one  that  could  be  washed  down  and  made  to  look  clean. 
Could  the  asphalting  be  done  by  common  labourers  ?  and^how  much 
would  it  cost  per  yard  ? — H. 

Green-flowered  Gardenias. — I  have  two  or  three  Gardenia 
plants  growing  in  7-in.  and  8-in.  pots,  and  have  failed  to  flower  them. 
They  are  in  good  health,  growing  satisfactorily,  and  have  set  an 
abundance  of  flower-buds ;  but,  instead  of  opening,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  a  portion  of  them  drop  off,  whilst  others  unfold  imperfectly  and 
so  slowly  that  the  petala  appear  like  deformed  leavea,  and  are  nearly 
aa  green.  I  grow  them  in  a  moderate  atove  temperatnre  during 
winter  and  until  the  buds  are  fully  formed,  afterwards  I  place  them 
in  the  conservatory  ;  in  fact,  I  have  tried  them  in  different  houses 
and  temperatures,  but  all  have  failed.  I  may  add  that  they  receive 
manure  water  as  often  aa  we  deem  proper  throughout  the  growing 
period.  What  treatment  should  I  follow  with  a  better  hope  of  getting 
the  buds  to  open  ? — S.  K. 

Insects  Attacking  Timber  Trees. — There  are  two  insects,  or 
rather  their  larvEO,  that  do  much  damage  to  two  kinda  of  forest  trees. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  first,  said  to  be  a  species  of  Tortrix,  live  upon 
the  pith  of  the  young  shoots  of  different  kinds  of  Conifers,  generally 
choosing  the  leading  shoots,  and  causing  them  to  die.  The  other, 
which  attacks  the  leaves  of  evergreen  Oaks,  is  the  larva  of  some 
small  insect,  which,  like  the  Celery  fly,  feeds  between  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  leaving  a  dead  blotch  on  the  foliage  of  the 
size  of  a  fonrpenny. piece.  Is  there  any  practical  method  of  dealing 
with  these  pests  ?  Thousands  of  the  Pine-tree  pest  have  been  de- 
stroyed  by  hand-picking,  but  it  is  a  tedious  operation,  and  can  only 
be  done  when  the  trees  are  in  a  young  state. — J.  M. 


Enbus  deliciosns.— This  was  not  Introduced  by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry, 
as  stated  recently  in  The  GiEnEir  (see  p.  43i),  but  by  me,  Mr.  Anderson- 
Henry  simply  bought  seeds  or  plants  of  it  of  me;  I  forget  which.— W. 
Thompsok,  Ipswich. 


May  25,  1878.] 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

EOYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

May  21. 

The  chief  features  of  this  meeting  were  groups  of  plants  shown  by 

Mr.  John  Wills,  Sonth  Kensington,  and  by  Meaars.  Kollisson  &  Sous, 

Tooting. 

First-Class  Certificates.— These  were  awarded  to  the  follow, 
ing  new  and  rare  plants  : — 

Heemanthus  Kalbreyeri  (Veitoh  &  Sons).— A  useful  orna. 
mental  speoies  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  previously  described 
in  The  Garden. 

Adiantum  neo-guineense  (B.  S.  Williams).- A  beautiful  Fern 
of  the  A.  tenerum  class,  with  large  branching  fronds  and  light 
pinnae. 

Ptychosperma  rupicola  (B.  S.  Williams).- A  graceful  Palm, 
with  feather-shaped  fronds,  which,  in  a  young  state,  are  of  a  rich 
bronze  colour. 

Cycas  media  (B.  S.  Williama).— A  species  of  medium  growth, 
having  dark  green  leaves  of  a  highly  ornamental  character. 

Alsophila  plumosa  (B.  S.  Williams).— A  small  Tree  Fern,  with 
light  and  elegant  fronds  and  finely-cut  pinns. 

Sadleria  cyathioides  (B.  S.  Williams).— One  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  Tree  Ferns,  of  moderate  stature,  and  having  long,  graceful 
fronds  resembling  those  of  a  Blechnum. 

Gloxinia  Mons.  Duval  (Society's  Garden). — A  rich  crimson 
velvety  flower  of  good  substance. 

Gloxinia  Boule  de  Feu  (Society's  Garden).— A  free-growing 
kind,  producing  snow-white  flowers  of  good  form. 

Pelargonium  Mons.  V.  Lemoine  (Society's  Garden). — A 
free.growing,  Ivy-leaved  kind,  having  glossy  green  foliage  and  bear, 
ing  large,  double,  lilac-coloured  flowers. 

Begonia  President  Burelle  (Laing  &  Co.). — An  attractive 
variety,  bearing  brilliant  double  scarlet  blossoms,  each  as  large  as 
those  of  a  Carnation. 

Ijilium  tenuifolium  (G.  F.  Wilson). — A  small  crimson.flowered 
kind  with  recurved  petals,  and,  as  exhibited,  very  beautiful. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Buchan,  Wilton  House,  Southampton,  sent  a  flowering 
plant  of  the  rare  Cymbidium  tigrinum,  furnished  with  spikes  of 
singular  brown.petalled  flowers  having  a  white  waxy  lip  spotted  with 
dark  crimson. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — In  Messrs.  Rollissons'  group  were 
well.grown  examples  of  the  beautiful  Aorophyllum  venosum,  bear, 
ing  large  spikes  of  blossom,  the  yellow-flowered  Alyssum  Weirs. 
beoki,  i,the  beautiful  white.flowered  Saxifraga  densa,  and  the  neat 
purple  Erinus  alpinus.  With  these  also  came  good  examples  of 
Palms,  Cycads,  and  other  fine.leaved  plants ;  likewise  excellent 
examples  of  Sarracenia  purpurea,  bearing  very  large,  deeply. coloured 
nodding  blossoms.  This  exhibition  was  edged  with  small  plants, 
amongst  which  was  Nertera  depressa  covered  with  berries.  Mr. 
Wills'  group  contained  seedling  Gloxinias  of  an  attractive  character, 
Cattl6ya3,the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  and  O.vexillarium ; 
also  Lady's  Slippers  and  other  Orchids.  These  were  plunged  in  a 
carpet  of  Club  Mosses,  Grasses,  and  Maiden.hair  Ferns,  and  were 
backed  up  with  groups  of  Spiraeas,  Fuchsias,  Arum  Lilies,  &o.,  the 
whole  being  overhung  with  the  graceful  leaves  of  Cocos  Weddelliana 
and  other  choice  Palms.  Several  large  specimen  Azaleas  were  also 
conspicuous  on  account  of  their  brightly  coloured  flowers.  Mr. 
Aldons,  South  Kensington,  showed  a  group  of  decorative  plants,  con. 
sisting  of  Ericas,  Pelargoniums,  Lilium  eximium,  and  the  beautiful 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  intermixed  with  Palms,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and 
similar  plants.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  contributed  a  collection  of 
Masdevallias,  all  of  which  were  of  an  attractive  character,  and  some 
especially  interesting  from  a  botanical  point  of  view.  The  same  flrm 
also  sent  a  plant  of  Tillandsia  zebrina  major  from  South  America. 
It  is  a  vigorous  growing  kind,  with  broad,  zebra  like  leaves,  and 
bears  brilliant  scarlet  sword-like  spathes  of  blossom  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
long ;  associated  with  this  were  also  healthy  plants  of  Todea 
plumosa,  Haemasthuses,  and  a  large  variegated -leaved  Crinum, 
named  C.  Tersohafieltianum,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  This 
is  a  plant  of  a  very  ornamental  character.  From  Mr.  Douglas, 
Loxford  Hall,  came  several  pretty  hybrid  Aquilegias.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams  furnished  a  group  of  new  plants,  in  which  were 
noticeable  several  Caladiums  of  an  attractive  character,  the  white. 
flowered  Anthnrinm  Dechardi  and  A.  Patini  well  furnished  with  white 
waxy  spathes;  also  several  new  Palms  and  Cycads.  Mr.  Knight, 
Battle,  showed  a  double.flowered  striped  Pelargonium,  a  sport  from 
Vesuvius.    Mr.  H.  Cannell,  The  Nurseries,  Swanley,  sent  out  flowers  I 


of  seedling  Mimuluses,  which  were  much  admired  on  account  of  their 
large  size  and  brilliant  and  varied  colours.  They  served  to  show  that 
it  such  attractive  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  seed,  propagation  in 
any  other  way  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Cannell  also  showed  cut  blooms 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  of  a  choice  description,  being  large,  well 
formed,  and  brilliant  in  colour.  The  best  scarlets  were  Tom  Bowling 
and  Nianza,  and  the  best  white,  Jean  d'Arc.  Dr.  Denny,  a  purplish, 
crimson  kind,  was  much  admired  for  its  brightness,  and  a  kind  named 
Czarina,  with  large  white  flowers  tinted  with  salmon  was  very  effeo- 
tive,  as  was  also  a  rich  salmon-coloured  flower  named  Lady  E.  Camp, 
bell.  Several  new  kinds  were  also  shown  by  the  same  exhibitor,  one 
of  which  was  white,  striped  with  green,  and  tinted  with  pink. 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Staustead  Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  sent 
some  handsome  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  amongst  which  a  kind 
named  B.  Lelia  was  much  admired  on  account  of  its  large,  waxy, 
bright  crimson  blossoms ;  a  kind  named  Carnicolor  was  also  remark, 
able  for  its  dwarf  habit,  and  its  large,  light,  salmon-coloured  flowers. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  exhibited  an  extensive  group  of  out  Irises, 
PsBonies,  Ixias,  and  Pyrethrums.!  The  Irises  consisted  chiefly  of  well, 
known  attractive  kinds  of  the  German  section,  many  of  which  bora 
large  and  highly.coloured  blossoms,  but  the  majority  of  the  buda 
were  unexpanded.  I.  sibirica  grandiflora  prseoox  was  in  good  con. 
dition,  as  were  also  I.  neglecta.  Sultan,  squalens,  and  Lady  Jane. 
Among  the  PEOonies,  the  rich  magenta  P.  anemoneflora  fl.-pl. 
was  very  attractive.  The  Ixias  consisted  chiefly  of  a  rosy, 
crimson  kind,  evidently  excellent  for  decorative  purposes. 
Mr.  J.  Wheble,  Reading,  sent  cut  blooms  of  a  Ghent  Azalea,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour  and  of  good  form  and  substance.  They  were 
stated  to  have  been  cut  from  a  plant  purchased  from  the  Chelsea 
Nurseries  fifty  years  ago.  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle, 
showed  a  plant  of  Lychnis  dioica  bearing  double  rose-coloured  bios, 
soms.  A  collection  of  species  of  Pelargoniums  of  an  interesting 
character  was  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswiok.  It  con. 
sisted  of  Ivy-leaved,  soented.Ieaved,  and  other  kinds,  well  worth 
more  extensive  culture  than  they  receive.  From  the  same  source 
also  came  a  group  of  plants  of  Harrison's  Musk,  which  fully  illua. 
trated  its  value  as  a  pot  plant ;  for  window  decoration  it  is  invalu. 
able.  Associated  with  these  were  examples  of  the  dwarf  variegated 
Bamboo  (Bambusa  Fortunei  variegata) ,  a  plant  not  nearly  so  gene, 
rally  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  either  as  a  decorative  plant  or 
for  furnishing  material  for  cutting  it  is  of  great  value,  and  it  is 
easily  grown.  This  group  was  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of 
Palms  and  Indian  Azaleas.  A  good  collection  of  Gloxinias  also  came 
from  the  Society's  gardens.  Amongst  them  the  best  were  John 
Gray,  deep  purple ;  Domenioo  Soassi,  a  bold,  bright  blue  flower  with 
pure  white  throat ;  also  Bonle  de  Feu  and  Mont  Blanc.  Several 
speckled  kinds  of  an  attractive  character  were  also  contained  in  this 
collection,  adjoining  which  there  were  double.flowered  Ivy.leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  examples  of  the  drooping  sulphur-coloured  Primula 
sikkimenais. 

Fruit. — Mr.  W.  Divers,  Weirton  House,  Maidstone,  showed  several 
dishes  of  Apples  in  good  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  They  con. 
siated  of  Golden  Knob,  Winter  Greening,  Gooseberry  Pippin,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  and  others.  Mr.  C.  Howe,  Benham  Park,  Newberry,  Berks, 
sent  good  examples  of  green  and  scarlet-fleshed  Melons. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  22. 
This  show  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  one.  Its  most  attractive 
features  were  the  banks  of  Roses  (which  are  always  good  in  May), 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  choice  collections  of  Rhododen. 
drons  and  Japanese  Aoers,  and  the  new  and  rare  plants.  Interesting, 
too,  were  the  Palms  and  Ferns  arranged  in  the  recesses,  but  we 
missed  the  large  Azaleas  so  brilliant  at  May  shows  in  former  years. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  well  shown  both 
by  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  and  occupied  the  most  prominent  posi. 
tions  in  the  show.  The  best  collection  in  the  nurserymen's  class  came 
from  Messrs.  Jaokaon  &  Son,  Kingston,  who  showed  well,  flowered 
specimens  of  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  the  blossoms  of  which 
are  a  great  improvement  on  those  ot  the  original  form ;  Statice 
prof  usa,  covered  with  bright  purple  blossoms,  and  worth  notice  on 
account  of  the  plant  being  of  a  less  formal  character  than  that  of 
many  exhibition  plants.  Associated  with  these  were  the  Flamingo 
Plant  (Anthurium  Scherzerianum),  furnished  with  upwards  of  thirty 
large,  bright  scarlet  spathes ;  and  a  very  large  specimen  of  the  beau, 
tiful  Erica  grandiflora  rubra,  remarkable  on  account  of  ita  graceful 
character  and  profusion  ot  crimson- white-tipped  blossoms.  In  a  coUec. 
tiou  from  Mr.  Williams,  HoUoway,  waa  a  remarkably  fine  plant  of  Den. 
drobium  nobile ;  it  was  quite  3  ft.  high,  and  as  much  through,  and 
literally  covered  with  blossoms.    A  large  specimen  of  Clerodendron 
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Balfouri  was  in  equally  good  condition,  and  a  well.grown  plant  of 
Genetyllis  Hookei-i  was  laden  with  bright  crimson,  drooping 
blossoms.  Mr.  Williams  also  showed  an  elegant  Tetratheca 
verticillata,  laden  with  purple,  bell-like  flowers.  The  groups 
of  plants  shown  in  the  principal  amateurs'  classes  were  far  in 
advance  of  those  exhibited  by  nurserymen,  and  two  collections  of 
equal  merit,  arranged  on  a  bank  near  the  entrance,  formed  one  of  the 
grandest  features  of  the  show.  Among  them  were  noticeable  a  re. 
markable  specimen  of  a  finely-coloured  variety  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  the  bright  purple  flowers  of  which  could  be  seen  from  every 
part  of  the  tent.  Conspicuous,  too,  was  a  plant  of  Azalea  magni. 
flea,  the  finest  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  literally  a  mountain  of 
Bnovv-white  blossoms ;  whilst  Erica  ventricosa  grandiflora  and  E.  v. 
magoifica  were  probably  never  seen  to  better  advantage.  A  grand 
plant  of  Anthurium  Soherzeriannm,  furnished  with  unusually  large 
spathes,  imparted  colour  to  the  group  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  white  Dracophyllum  graoile ;  and  the  beautiful,  bell-ehaped 
drooping  blossoms  of  Erica  odora  rosaD,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Heaths,  but  unfortunately  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow. 

Roses. — These  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  former  May  shows,  a 
circumstance  probably  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  which  we 
havo  experienced  of  late  being  detrimental  to  theopening  of  the  flowers. 
The  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  whose 
plants  were  perfection,  both  as  regards  growth  and  bloom,  and  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  The  foliage  was  large,  abundant,  and  of  a 
fine  healthy  green,  and  the  flowers  were  throughout  large,  fresh,  and 
bright.  A  plant  of  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  bore  quite  150  blossoms, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  a  largo  pyramid  of  the  brilliant 
crimson.flowered  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  remarkably  large 
conical  specimen  of  the  deep  rose-coloured  Charles  Lawson,  with 
which  it  was  asso-ciated.  La  Fiance  M'as  probably  never  seen 
in  better  condition  than  it  was  on  this  occasion,  either  as  regards 
flowers  or  foliage,  and  Madame  Valliant  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a  well.grown 
specimen  of  Miss  Ingram,  plentifully  furnished  with  well.formed, 
whitish,  pink.flushed  blossoms,  and  associated  with  it  were  the 
brilliant  crimson.flowered  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  the  cream-coloured 
Celine  Porestier,  and  a  good  specimen  of  Madame  de  St.  Joseph.  In 
the  class  for  Eoses  grown  in  8-in.  pots,  Mr.  Turner  had  excellent 
dwarf  plants,  well  furnished  with  foliage,  each  bearing  on  an  average 
a  dozen  finely-formed  blossoms  and  buds.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  the  brilliant  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  the  white  Madame 
Lacharme,  the  beautiful  pink  Miss  Hassard,  one  of  Mr.  Turner's  own 
seedlings.  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  had  also  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  well.flowered  plants 
of  the  rich  rose-coloured  Magna  Charta  and  the  pink  Abel  Grand ; 
Frangois  Michelon  was  furnished  with  large,  woU-formod  blossoms  of 
a  rich  rose.magenta  colour,  and  Madame  de  Montchavean  and  the 
velvety.crimson  Duke  of  Connaught  were  also  in  excellent  condition. 

Orch.ids. — These  were  fairly  well  represented.  The  best  group, 
which  came  from  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough, 
Norbiton,  Surrey,  contained  a  niaguificent  plant  of  Lajlia  purpurata, 
bearing  upwards  of  twenty  showy  white  purple-lipped  blossoms  ; 
OdontogloBsum  cirrhosuni,  beautifully  in  flower;  a  fine  specimen  of 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  ;  OJontoglcssum  vexillarium  and  0.  lutoo 
purpureum,  the  latter  bearing  very  largo  flowers  having  rich  chooo. 
late  and  golden-coloured  petals  and  a  white  fringed  lip.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Ilolloway,  had  finely.flowered  specimens  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  O.  Alexandra),  and  Masdevallia  Harryana.  Mr.  James 
Child,  gardener,  Grabrand  llall,  Ewell,  had  a  magnificent  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majns,  bearing  eight  or  nine  strong  spikes  of  large  golden 
blossoms;  also  an  excellent  plant  of  Aerides  Fieldingi,  loaded  with 
drooping  racemes  of  bright  pink  blossoms.  Mr.  Helms,  gardener  to 
F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  had  a  remarkably  fine  example 
of  Dendrobium  Bensonias,  also  the  beautiful  Vanda  ca?rulescens 
Boxalli,  a  good  plant  of  the  pretty  rosy-flowered  Saccolabium 
ampullacaaum,  and  the  curious  Oncidium  Krameri. 

Azaleas. — These,  though  comparatively  small  in  size,  were  shown 
In  good  condition.  Mr.  Turner's  collection  contained  a  fine  example 
of  the  semi.double  pink,  white-edged  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  one 
of  the  choicest  of  Azaleas,  the  white  Madame  de  Cannart,  and 
Hamale,  a  fine  exhibition  variety,  and  the  brilliant  crimson-purple- 
flushed  Duchesse  A.  de  Nassau.  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton, 
Esq.,  Sydenham,  had  a  good  collection,  in  which  were  noticeable  the 
large  orange-scarlet-flotvered  Azalea  grandis,  the  white  and  salmon, 
striped  Charles  Bnko,  and  a  brilliant  crimson.flowered  kind  named 
Grand  Crimson. 

Pelargoniuma.— These  formed  an  attractive  feature,  though  the 
plants  were  not  quite  ao  full  of  blossom  as  we  have  seen  them.  The 
best  in  the  open  clas3  carao  from  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  P.Watson, 
■fisci.;  the  blooms  in  this  collection  were  large  and  well  coloured,  and 


the  plants  dwarf  and  well  furnished  with  foliage.  The  most  attractive 
kinds  were  Mary  Hoyle,  Prince  Leopold,  Snowflake,  and  Sultana.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  excellent  examples 
of  Claribel,  a  kind  with  well  formed  flowers  of  snowy  whiteness,  the 
upper  petals  being  slightly  marked  with  rosy-purple.  Isabella  and 
Troubadour,  a  beautiful  pink.flowered  kind,  with  white  centre,  the 
upper  petals  being  conspicuously  marked  with  dark  crimson,  Pompey, 
and  Archduchess  were  also  attractive  varieties.  Mr.  James  sent 
a  collection  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Fine-foliaged  Plants  and  Ferns.— These  were  well  shown 
by  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  had 
fine  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dasyliriou 
aorotrichum,  and  Pandanus  Veitchi ;  also  remarkable  examples  of 
the  Australian  Bird's-nest  Fern  (Asplenium  Nidus),  Davallia  Moore, 
ana,  Gleichenia  Speluncas,  and  the  beautiful  drooping  Tree  Fern, 
Cyathea  Bnrkei.  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Williams,  Esq., 
Hawick  Grange,  Worcester,  showed  excellent  plants  of  Geonoma 
gracilis  and  the  massive-leaved  Pritchardia  pacifica  ;  the  same  exhi. 
bitor  had  also  fine  specimens  of  Cibotium  regale,  Cyathea  medullaris, 
and  well-grown  plants  of  Adiantum  tenerum.  Mr.  Rann,  gardener 
to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Hand  Cross  Park,  Crawley,  had  in  his  collection 
gigantic  and  graceful  specimens  of  Cycas  circinalis,  C.  revoluta,  and 
Croton  iuterruptum. 

Cape  Heaths. — These  were  not  so  plentiful  as  we  have  seen 
them  at  May  shows,  and  the  plants  were  also  smaller  in  size  than 
usual.  In  the  best  group,  sent  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  were  neat 
plants  of  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor  and  B.  perspioua  nana, 
completely  covered  with  waxy  blossoms.  In  a  collection  from  Mr. 
Peed,  Norwood,  were  profuaely-flowerod  examples  of  Erica  florida 
and  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora.  Mr.  Tudgey  had  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  B.  tricolor  Wilsoni  and  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor. 

New  Plants. — Of  these  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  contributed  a 
collection,  in  which  were  Gloxinias  of  the  finest  description,  Amaryllis 
media,  a  bright  crimson  hybrid,  well  worth  attention ;  several  new 
Palms,  Aquilegias,  good  examples  of  Haemanthus  Kalbreyeri,  Coleus 
George  Bunyard,  abeautiful  ToreniaPournieri,  and  a  beautiful  coloured 
greenhouse  Rhododendron  named  Princess  of  Germany.  Con. 
spicuous  among  the  Gloxinias  were  Coupe  d'Hcbo  and  Boxelane,  both 
upright-flowered  kinds,  of  a  brilliant  crimson  colour,  edged  with 
white.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  an  attractive  group  of  plants, 
in  which  were  various  Dracasnas,  including  the  new  D.  Goldieana, 
some  new  Caladiums,  Ferns,  and  Sarracenias,  the  whole  being  backed 
up  by  new  and  rare  Palms,  Cycads,  Perns,  Aralias,  and  Crotons. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  :— To  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Adiantum  cyclosorum,  Crinum  Verschaflelti. 
anum,  Platycerium  Hilli,  Areca  gracilis  and  A.  grandiflora,  Ptychos. 
porma  rupicola.  To  Mr.  Williams,  for  Alsophila  plumoaa,  A.  cya- 
thioides,  Anthurium  Dechardi,  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  and  C.  Queen 
Victoria. 

Floral  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  for 
Amaryllis  media,  Coleus  George  Bunyard,  Rhododendron  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany,  Gloxinia  Rebecca.  To  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  for  Begonia  President  Burrelle,  B.  Lelia.  To  Mr.  Fisher, 
Balham,  for  Gloxinia  Maggie  Wright  and  G.  Countess  Amelia. 

Miscellaneous  Subjects. — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  a 
fine  group  of  Rhododendrons,  backed  up  by  and  intermixed  with 
bronze  and  green-leaved  Japanese  Acers,  which  were  much  admired. 
Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  of  Fulham,  contributed  an  attractive  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants,  amongst  which  were  well-grown  Palms, 
Pandanada,  Crotons,  and  Dracaenas  ;  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons 
sent  a  good  display  of  Rhododendrons  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  backed  up 
by  DracEenas  and  Palms.  Prom  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  came  a  coUec-- 
tion  of  fine  foliaged  plants,  edged  with  tuberous. rooted  Begonias, 
amongst  which  was  noticeable  a  seedling  bearing  remarkably  large 
scarlet  blossoms,  and  a  cinnamon-coloured  kind,  named  F.  M.  dos 
Santos  Viana,  a  variety  likely  to  prove  the  forerunner  of  kinds  with 
new  colours ;  also  the  double  Gloire  de  Nancy  and  President  Burrelle. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Son,  Tooting,  sent  a  collection  of  plants,  in  which 
were  good  samples  of  Lady's  Slippers,  Crotons,  Caladiums,  and  bard- 
wooded  plants.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  sent  well-flowered  samples 
of  the  Pink  called  Newmarket  and  other  valuable  kinds. 

Calceolarias. — These  were  shown  in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  James, 
Isleworth.  The  plants  were  admirably  grown,  and  the  flowers,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  self  colours,  were  unusually  bright.  Mr.  James' 
strain  was  obtained  in  the  first  place  by  crossing  the  herbaceous  with 
the  shrubby  kinds,  and  the  result  has  been  a  race  the  most  admired 
of  any  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Rapley,  gardener  to  R,  Hudson,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common,  had  also  finely-grown  plants  well  furnished  with 
variously-coloured  flowers. 

A  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion  will  be  found  in  our 
advertising  columns. 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
Tnu  Abx  itself  is  Natube." — Shakespeare, 


FINE  ASPARAGUS  AT  GUNTON  PARK. 
I  HATE  sent  you  fifty  heads  of  Asparagus  grown  on  the 
French  system,  as  described  in  the  "  Parks  and  Gardens  of 
Paris."  The  fifty  heads  weigh  about  7  lb.  When  I  came  to 
Gunton,  in  1867, 1  found  the  Asparagus  beds  all  on  the  old 
system,  4  ft.  wide,  and  the  produce  of  the  poorest  description. 
Notwithstanding  heavy  manuring  and  salting,  it  improved  but 
very  little.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  wet  sand,  and 
the  drainage  sluggish,  owing  to  the  gardens  being  flat  and 
low.  In  1869,  having  read  the  chapter  on  Asparagus  culture,  I 
concluded  that  the  plan  was  the  right  one,  and  at  once  planted 
seven  rows,  102  ft.  long.  When  three  years  old,  the  beds 
had  done  so  well  that  I  began  cutting  freely,  and  the  following 
winter  I  lifted  the  whole  of  the  old  beds,  and  forced  the  plants, 
and  since  that  time  we  have  grown  no  Asparagus,  except  in 
what  I  may  call  the  new  style.  Four  years  ago  I  made  another 
plantation,  114  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  now  we  always  have  an  abund- 
ance of  excellent  Asparagus.  I,  like  Mr.  Fish,  thought  when 
we  had  the  old  beds  that  our  soil  was  not  suitable  for  Aspara- 
gus culture ;  and  even  now  I  believe  that  there  are  soils  much 
better  adapted  for  the  purpose.  But  what  to  me  proves  so 
conclusively  that  the  French  method  is  the  best  is  the  fact  that 
my  present  beds  were  raised  from  seeds  saved  from  the  old 
plants.  In  saving  the  seed,  I  always,  however,  selected  it  from 
the  plants  that  threw  up  the  strongest  stems ;  and  before 
planting  I  allowed  the  young  plants  to  grow  a  few  inches,  in 
order  that  I  might  select  those  with  the  fewest  and  strongest 
shoots,  as  I  always  find  that  a  plant  which,  in  its  young  state, 
throws  up  a  quantity  of  small  young  shoots,  maintains  that 
habit  in  succeeding  years.  A  plant  of  the  above  description 
will  increase  in  size  rapidly,  but  will  continue  to  throw  up  a 
cloud  of  small  spray,  and  never  by  any  chance  a  vigorous 
shoot.  I  sowed  last  year  a  packet  of  Connover's  Colossal, 
and  have  this  season  planted  out  two  rows,  each  102  ft. 
long  and  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  eligible  for  your  prizes.  In  my  other  beds  the  plants 
stand  2|  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  which  are  4  ft.  asunder. 
I  have  always  thought  them  rather  too  close,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  they  become  a  complete  thicket.  I  found  amongst 
Connover's  Colossal  just  the  same  peculiarity  as  regards 
growth  which  I  have  described  in  reference  to  plants  raised 
from  seed  saved  here.  Some  of  the  one  year's  seedlings  of 
that  kind  produced  some  six  or  seven  small  shoots,  while 
others  had  two  or  three  sturdy  ones  characteristic  of  the  plant. 
I  always  maintain  that  to  this  matter  of  selection  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  given,  if  fine  Asparagus  be  the  object  in 
view.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  allow  the  Asparagus  to  get 
too  far  through  the  ground  before  it  is  cut,  but  we  like  a  little 
more  green  than  the  French,  as  a  rule,  allow.        W.  Allan. 

Qunton  Parh,  Norwich. 

[With  the  above  interesting  communication  came  fifty  heads 
of  the  best  Asparagus  which  we  have  yet  seen  grown  in 
England.  This  Asparagus  was  blanched  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  stem,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  the  French 
samples,  there  being,  on  an  average,  about  1  in.  more  green. 
There  was,  however,  such  a  great  length  of  blanched  stem,  that 
the  Gunton  Park  samples  may  serve  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  question  of  blanched  v.  green  Asparagus.  The 
portions  cooked  were  about  7  in.  long,  and  each  was  edible  to 
its  base.  For  1^  in.  of  the  lower  part  of  the  7  in.,  where  the 
outer  skin  was  tough,  the  interior  was  quite  tender  and  per- 
ceptibly of  a  more  delicate  flavour  than  that  of  the  upper  part. 
The  flavour  of  the  whole  was  excellent,  and  the  samples  well 
served  to  show  how  delicate  large  and  well-grown  blanched 
Asparagus  is  when  cooked  fresh.  The  heads  were  not  so  large 
as  the  enormous  "  giant "  specimens  seen  in  Covent  Garden ; 
but  these  large  heads  are  often  hollow,  and  not  unfrequently 


Specimen  of  Asparagus 
prown  at  Gunton 
J^ark  (actual  size). 


"  monsters,"  owing  to  two  stems 
growing  together.  Mr.  Allan's  obser- 
vation about  the  different  growths  oE 
the  seedlings  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  would  recommend  his  trying  the 
early  and  late  varieties,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Argenteuil  growers, 
and  testing  their  relative  value  in  Eng- 
land. As  regards  the  blanching,  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  degree  between  the  French  and 
English  growers.  All  good  Asparagus 
that  we  have  seen  in  either  the  Paris 
or  London  markets  is  blanched,  the 
best  English  market-growers'  produce 
being  simply  blanched  1  in.  shorter 
than  that  of  the  French.  We  believe 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  this 
blanching,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  a  mere  matter  of  fashion.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  in  all  well- 
grown  Asparagus,  as  soon  as  a  shoot 
gets  into  the  free  air,  the  scales  begin 
to  unfold  and  the  head  to  open  out, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  avoided,  even 
if  flavour  be  not  considered.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  convinced  that  speci- 
mens such  as  those  from  Gunton  Park, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  top  green, 
and  with  4  in.  or  5  in.  below  that  white 
and  perfectly  tender,  are  the  most  deli- 
cate in  flavour  of  all.  No  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  these  and  speci- 
mens from  the  best  French  growers, 
in  which  the  head  is  not  allowed  to 
show  more  than  1  in.  above  ground 
before  gathering,  and  which  have  also 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  of  tender  blanched 
shoot  below  the  pinkish  or  green  apex. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  Dutch  As- 
paragus is  often  blanched  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  French. — Ed.] 

The  following  are  notes  from  various 
correspondents  concerning  the  seven 
years'  prizes  recently  offered  for  im- 
proved Asparagus  culture  : — 

That  many  of  our  notions  about 
Asparagus  culture  are  out  of  date  I 
have  long  been  convinced,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  all  our  efforts  as  respects 
improvement  must  lie  in  the  direction 
so  clearly  marked  out  in  The  Gabden, 
and  which  should,  with  thinking  men, 
require  no  arguments  to  prove  or 
enforce.  If  any  are  dubious  about  this 
matter,  let  them  plant  half-a-dozen 
plants  4  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  watch 
the  result.  It  is  some  years  now  since 
ray  eyes  were  opened  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  by  watching  the  growth 
of  a  single  Asparagus  plant  that  had 
sprung  up  from  a  chance  seed  in  a 
shrubbery.  Asparagus  is  a  moisture- 
loving  plant,  but  the  site  must  be  well 
drained;  and  I  am  told,  although  I 
have  not  seen  it,  that  it  grows  wild  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens.  I  should  much 
like  to  see  the  Argenteuil  system  tried 
on  some  of  the  sewage  farms  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  sandy  character.  Some  of 
the  drier  parts  of  the  fens  would  make 
an  excellent  trial  ground  on  a  large 
scale  in  connection  with  other  crops  of 
early  vegetables  that  might  be  cleared 
off  and  marketed  before  the  time  the 
Asparagus  growth  filled  all  the  space 
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which  would  be  in  July.  The  plough  should  then  be  intro 
duced  to  stir  the  surface  freely,  and  be  followed  by  fre- 
quent Boakings  of  sewage.  To  have  fine  produce  the  stems 
must  be  strong  and  tall,  to  nurse  and  develop  the  future 
crowns  ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  is  during  the  growing  period, 
after  the  cutting  is  finished,  that  liquid  manure,  or  even  water 
itself,  would  do  so  much  good.  But  in  a  thickly-planted  bed, 
no  matter  how  deep  or  rich  the  soil  may  be,  there  is  not  room 
for  the  growth  to  expand  sufficiently  to  develop  a  thicket  of 
sturdy  and  vigorous  crowns.  E.  Hobday. 

Bamseij  Ahheij,  Hunts. 

'  In  certain  soils  the  Argenteuil  system  is  open  to  objec- 
tion, it  being  inapplicable  to  districts  where  clay,  heavy  marl, 
or  other  compact  soils  prevail ;  and  such  soils  extend  far  and 
wide  over  England.  Asparagus  growers  in  such  localities 
have  found  by  long  experience  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suc- 
cessful result,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  special  composts, 
and  to  raise  beds  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  keep  the  roots  from  penetrating  into  the  cold  subsoil,  and  to 
secure  the  increased  warmth  such  elevated  beds  afford.  Aspara- 
gus roots  will  travel  3  ft.  beneath  the  soil,  and,  reaching  clay,  they 
soon  decay  or  fail  to  act  beneficially.  The  best  examples  o£  Aspara- 
gus I  meet  with  amongst  cottagers  and  amateurs,  where  no 
special  care  is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  beds,  is  invariably  in 
districts  like  Lincolnshire  where  the  soil  is  light  and  deep, 
much  of  it  gravelly  sand  or  light  loam  resting  on  gravel.  After 
trying  the  several  plans  of  surface  cultivation,  the  raised  flat- 
topped  beds,  and  the  simple  ridge  raised  from  a  3-ft.  base,  and 
planted  with  one  row  of  plants,  I  have  proved  that  for  the  soil 
I  have  to  manage  (a  modified  clay)  the  last  named  is  far  the 
best  plan.  It  occurs  to  me  also  that  as  your  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  largest  heads  of  Asparagus,  and  not  for  the  amount  of 
produce  over  a  given  surface  of  land,  they  will  reach  those  who 
can  afford  the  most  space  and  manure,  or  will  be  confined  to 
localities  enjoying  natui-al  advantages.  Could  you  not  restrict 
the  extent  of  ground,  or  the  number  of  plants,  and  make  a 
distinction  between  Asparagus  grown  in  favourable  and  un- 
favourable localities  ?  The  economical  production  of  every 
vegetable  should  always  be'made  a  consideration. 

Belvoir  Oastle  Gardens,  Q-rcmtliam.  W.  Ingram. 

[What  is  here  proposed  is  desirable,  but  cannot  be  carried 
cub.  We  must  do  what  is  best  in  the  interest  of  all.  Suitable 
soils  occur  in  many  localities  in  every  county.  Few  would 
expect  to  produce  the  best  result  on  unsuitable  soils.  We 
have  seen  good  results  from  the  adoption  of  the  thin-planting 
way  on  the  stiffest  and  deepest  clays  in  England,  though  we 
should  not  advise  anyone  to  compete  for  prizes  under  such 
circumstances. — Ed.] 

A  rich,  deep,  friable,  sandy  loam  is  doubtless  the  best 

soil  in  which  to  plant  Asparagus,  and  when  this  is  in  a  high 
state  of  culture  manure,  at  the  time  of  planting,  is  unneces- 
sary. I  look  upon  surface-manuring  with  far  more  favour 
than  the  more  general  method  of  working  in  so  much  raw 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  an  idea  which  has  done  much 
to  deter  the  public  from  attempting  Asparagus  culture  so 
fully  as  its  merits  deserve,  except  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich. 
Any  ordinary  soil,  with  but  little  care  as  regards  culture,  will 
produce  good  Asparagus.  Doubtless  soils  and  situation,  &c., 
have  much  to  do  with  its  perfect  success ;  still,  our  system  of 
cultivation  is  much  at  fault.  Geo.  Westland. 

Witley  Court,  Sfourport. 

With  the  view  of  improving  Asparagus  culture  in  this 

country,  I  am  of  opinion  that  planting  should  not  be  doue  till 
May  at  the  earliest.  March  is  decidedly  too  early  in  this 
country,  and  April,  too,  in  many  places.  Great  blanks  would 
be  certain  to  occur  in  the  beds ;  and,  as  by  the  Argenteuil 
system  very  wide  planting  is  recommended,  the  loss  of  ground 
would  be  great.  Certainly,  if  no  preparation  of  the  ground  be 
required  at  the  beginning,  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time 
and  money  compared  with  the  old  plan,  as  deep  tilth  and  plenty 
of  manure  have  always  been  considered  indispensable  from  the 
beginning.  J.  SlMPSOW. 

Wortley  Hall,  near  Sheffield. 

The   cultivation  of  Asparagus   is  a  subject  to  which 

considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  in  various  parts  of  the 


kingdom,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  always  upon  the  thickly- 
planted  system,  whether  grown  in  beds  or  in  lines.  The 
results  in  the  majority  of  instances  are,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  satisfactory,  considering  the  great  expense  incurred  in  the 
shape  of  labour  and  manure  in  making  a  plantation.  I  have 
already  planted  some  on  the  principle  advocated  in  The 
Gakden,  that  is,  single  plants  or  stools  amongst  lines  of  Goose- 
berry bushes.  I  added  no  manure,  but  I  intend  giving  heavy 
top-dressings.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was  to  let  the  sun  and 
air  in  about  the  plants,  to  see  if  I  could  get  them  to  stand  the 
winter  better,  as  we  suffer  badly  here  from  their  rotting  off  at 
the  collar  during  that  period.  I  have  tried  many  plans  to  pre- 
vent this  ;  wide  planting  in  unprepared  ground  is  the  last,  and 
I  hope  it  may  prove  successful.  M.  D. 

With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus,  I  have  no 

the  least  doubt  that  the  system  which  you  wish  to  introduce  is  the 
best  for  obtaining  large  specimens;  but  I  fear  it  would  not  answer 
in  the  case  of  market  gardeners  who  have  to  pay  high  rents  for 
their  land.  I  consider  that  my  success  is  partly  owing  to  thin 
planting  compared  with  that  of  my  neighbours.  Last  week  I 
paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbour  here  who  had  planted  some  fresh 
beds,  and  who  had  got  three  rows  in  2  ft.  of  space,  which,  of 
course,  is  too  much  crowded.  It  may  answer  his  purpose  for 
a  time,  but  the  beds  will  soon  wear  out.  I  shall  plant 
a  few  single  rows  in  two  different  gardens  and  soils  in 
the  manner  which  you  suggest.  In  America  they  often 
grow  Asparagus  in  single  rows,  but  of  course  land  there  is 
much  cheaper  than  here.  I  have  always  thought  that  our  plan  of 
growing  Asparagus  was  both  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  to 
avoid  the  facing  or  earthing  up  the  sides  every  year  I  planted 
two  beds  about  18  in.  below  the  surface,  so  that  now  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  just  fork  them.  I  get  as  many  heads  in 
number,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  large,  although  they  have 
just  the  same  manure  as  the  others.  There  is  also  another 
objection,  and  that  is  the  cutting,  which  is  a  very  back-aching 
job,  as  both  hands  must  be  down  on  the  ground  at  once.  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  very  large  Asparagus  will  be  the 
result  of  the  prizes  offered.  A.  J.  Haewood. 

St.  Peter's  Street,  Colchester. 

I  have  grown  Asparagus  on  the  Argenteuil  system  for 

several  years,  and  although  I  grow  it  on  both  systems — that  is,in 
beds  and  single  lines — I  consider  that  that  cut  from  the  latter  is 
the  strongest  and  best.  I  always  plant  one-year-old  seedlings, 
never  older.  I  leave  4  ft.  between  the  rows  and  2  ft.  plant 
from  plant,  but  I  think  that  3  ft.  between  them  would  be 
better,  a  distance  that  I  am  now  trying.  As  our  soil  is  stony 
and  naturally  poor,  we  trench  the  ground,  incorporating  with  . 
it  at  the  same  time  some  manure  or  good  loam ;  we  plant  in 
April.  As  to  after  treatment,  when  the  plants  are  established, 
we  apply  manure  over  the  roots  in  autumn  and  a  dressing  o£ 
salt  in  spring,  when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth,  and  in 
dry  seasons  we  give  them  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  from  a  farmyard  tank ;  last,  but  not  least,  we  have  to 
take  great  care  to  support  them  against  wind-waving  and 
breakage,  which  we  do  by  running  a  line  attached  to  stakes  at 
proper  distances  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  This  keeps 
the  stems  secure.  D.  Lumsden. 

Blo.vholm  Hall,  Sleaford. 

I  like  your  proposition  with  regard  to  the  improvement 

of  the  culture  of  Asparagus  ;  there  is  great  room  for  it,  as  the 
majority  of  gardeners  are  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  forefathers,  and  adhere  to  the  old  bed-and-alley  system. 
I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  that  system  is  not  calculated 
to  realise  the  most  profitable  results,  but  my  aspirations  have 
not  gone  beyond  single  rows  3  ft.  apart  and  the  plants  18 
in.  asunder,  a  plan  under  which  a  marked  improvement  on  the 
old  bed  system  is  observable  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  heads. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Argenteuil  system  which  you  insist 
upon  differs  from  this  only  in  the  greater  distance  between 
both  plants  and  rows.  As  I  have  not  access  to  any  description 
of  the  Argenteuil  system,  I  presume  the  manure  is  applied 
annually  by  way  of  surface-dressing,  and  is  not  pricked  in,  but 
allowed  to  decay,  so  that  eventually  it  will  form  a  superstratum 
of  decayed  manurial  matter  of  a  considerable  depth,  through 
which  the  young  heads  appear  in  due  season.  Results  which 
are,  however,  perfectly  easy  to  attain  in  some  localities  cannot 
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be  obtained  in  others,  with  double  the  labour  and  expense,  owing 
principally  to  sub-soil  and  situation.  John  Cox. 


-;—  Your  proposals  respecting  the  culture  o£  Asparagus,  of 
which  I  much  approve,  touch  one  of  those  cultural  points  in 
which  I  feel  myself  very  deficient,  having  never  got  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  old  thick-set  bed  system,  which  gives  quantity,  but 
not  quality.  The  ^only  suggestions  I  have  to  make  to  your 
printed  remarks  are,  that  you  might  mention  the  depth  of  the 
trenches,  and  also  whether  or  not  there  is  any  variety  more 
suitable  than  another  for  this  mode  of  culture.  I  happen  to 
have  two  rows  of  one  year's  seedlings  of  Connover's  Colossal, 
and  those  I  have  planted  out  in  shallow  trenches  3  ft.  by  4  ft., 
as  you  suggest.  I  have  ^no  experience  of  this  variety,  and 
would  rather  it  had  been  the  Giant  or  Battersea.  Tour  offer 
of  prizes  will  do  much  good  towards  the  improvement  of 
Asparagus  culture — more  so,  perhaps,  amongst  private  growers 
than  in  market  gardens  around  London  and  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,  where  it  is  grown  pretty  well.  W.  Miller. 

Gumbe  Abbey,  near  Goventrij. 

——  Tour  plan  of  making  the  growth  of  Asparagus  more 
popular  is  a  very  good  one,  and  likely  to  answer  the  purpose 
intended ;  in  truth,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  displayed 
in  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing,  particularly  in  private  gardens,  to  pile  up  a  great  ridge 
of  earth  and  plant  three  rows  of  two-year-old  roots  on  the  top 
of  it,  thinking  that  that  is  the  right  mode  of  culture,  forgetting 
that  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  to  pile  up  more  and  more, 
because  all  those  plants  which  form  a  number  of  crowns  keep 
getting  to  the  surface.  I  believe  that  growing  Asparagus  in 
single  roots,  about  3  ft.  by  4  ft.,  is  the  best  for  many  reasons, 
and  one  is  that  it  will  apparently  last  for  many  years  if  well 
attended  to.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
manure  to  give  it  a  good  supply  at  the  time  of  starting,  and  I 
also  think  the  ground  can  be  too  good.  The  seed  should  cer- 
tainly, however,  be  sown  on  a  piece  of  the  best  land,  as  the 
stronger  the  young  one-year-old  plants  are  the  better.  They 
should  not  be  more  than  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  from  plant  to  plant. 
By  this  means  one  gets  good  strong  plants,  which  will  have  a 
good  start.  Francis  N.  Dancer. 

Little  Button. 

— —  The  prizes  offered  for  Asparagus  grown  on  the  Argen- 
teuil  system  will  give  a  great  lift  for  the  better  cultivation  of 
that  delicious  vegetable.  At  present  the  greatest  bulk  of  it  is 
grown  in  beds  where  the  roots  are  huddled  together,  and 
.  where  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  spread  so  as  to  produce 
large  heads.  I  particularly  observed  a  single  plant  of  Con- 
nover's Colossal  that  I  planted  in  the  garden  here,  and  which,  by 
keeping  it  well  staked  from  the  time  it  was  a  year  old  till  four 
years,  produced  very  large  heads,  like  the  best  French-grown 
Asparagus.  The  soil  was  rather  stiff,  and  no  extra  depth  was 
given  it,  but  well-rotted  manure  was  put  on  the  plant  every 
winter.  Since  my  experience  with  this  plant,  I  planted  in  1876 
some  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,and  2  ft.  between  each  plant.and  I  expect 
to  cut  good  heads  in  1879.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  cutting 
blanched  Asparagus  wich  only  the  tips  green,  but  it  is  the 
fashionable  way  of  eating  it  at  present.  W.  Tillery. 

Welbech. 

I  have  for  many  years  been  of  opinion  that  people  poison 

their  Asparagus  with  manure,  and  many  people  will  not  grow 
it  on  account  of  the  supposed  expense  attending  its  produc- 
tion. I  quite  agree  with  the  distances  apart,  plant  from  plant 
and  row  from  row,  given  in  The  Garden,  and  think  it  high 
time  that  cultivators  and  others  did  away  with  the  fallacy  that 
Asparagus  requires  any  more  attention  than  a  plot  of  Cab- 
bages or  Broccoli.  Periodical  saltings  and  annual  diggings  of 
deep  trenches  between  the  beds  do  no  good.  The  principal 
thing  to  be  observed  in  growing  Asparagus  on  the  Argenteuil 
system  is  the  preparation  of  the  ground.  Asparagus  being  a 
permanent  crop,  the  ground  should  be  dug  or  trenched  at  least 
2  ft.  deep,  and  never  moved  with  the  spade  when  in  a  wet  or 
unfriable  condition.  Of  course,  in  alluvial  or  sandy  light  soils 
the  trenching  just  spoken  of  may  be  dispensed  with,  but 
depend  upon  it  in  about  three  parts  of  the  soils  of  Great 


Britain  a  preliminary  trenching  will  ensure  success.  I  have 
tried  Connover's  Colossal  and  find  it  only  the  ordmary  form  of 
Asparagus  when  treated  under  the  usual  conditions.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  larger  kinds  than  any  yet  grown  may  be  pro- 
duced, by  means  of  selection,  in  localities  where  the  plant 
grows  best.  I  have  noticed  that  Asparagus  grown  on  the 
oolite  in  Northamptonshire  is  very  green,  and  that  the 
tops  not  over  large,  but  delicious  in  flavour.  Some  years 
ago,  when  living  at  Burton-on-Trent,  some  Asparagus  sowed 
itself  adjoining  the  kitchen  garden  in  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
of  a  gravelly  alluvial  character,  and  this  came  much  larger  and 
finer  than  the  same  kind  under  cultivation  buried  6  in.  deep 
in  strong  pig  manure.  Ever  since  then  (twenty  years  ago)  I 
have  seen  the  disadvantage  of  using  so  much  manure.  I  do 
not  agree  with  disturbing  the  surface  of  Asparagus  beds  any 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
All  clayey  soils  should  be  trenched,  preparatory  to  planting, 
but  this  may  not  be  always  necessary  in  the  case  of  light 
ones.  W.  Elliott. 

Stapleford  Hall,  Notts. 

There  are  few  places  inland  that  can  compare  with 

the  soil  at  Argenteuil;  besides,  the  land  about  Argenteuil 
is  full  of  Paris  night  soil  before  the  Asparagus  is 
planted.  The  same  system  is  practised  by  Dutch  bulb 
growers.  They  work  into  the  ground  green  cow  manure  to  an 
extent  unknown  for  any  crop  in  England,  and  first  take_  Pota- 
toes off  it.  Moreover,  there  is  no  soil  that  I  know  of  in  the 
three  kingdoms  so  light  and  easy  to  work  as  that  of  Argen- 
teuil. Asparagus  is  a  gross  and  deep  feeder,  and  can  scarcely 
be  too  strongly  manured.  It  also  likes  black,  rotten,  sea  sand. 
One  of  the  Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester,  grows  it  of  very 
superior  quality;  but  it  is  grown  on  one  of  the  reclaimed 
farms  from  the  estuary  of  the  Dee  in  salt  sand.  It  also 
succeeds,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the  Lothians ;  and, 
indeed,  any  sea-coast  place  should  produce  good  Asparagus.  I 
cannot  help,  while  upon  this  subject,  expressing  great  regret 
that  a  vegetable  so  very  wholesome  and  easily  obtained  should 
be  so  completely  ignored  in  cottagers'  gardens.  A  good  bed 
will  continue  to  bear  fairly  well  for  fifty  years  with  a  little 
help.  If  we  consider  the  quantity  generally  got  from  even  a 
small  amount  of  ground,  say  during  some  six  weeks  of  the 
year,  no  other  crop  of  any  sort  can  compare  with  it.  Surely 
cottagers  now-a-days  want  something  else  besides  Cabbages 
and  Potatoes  ?  J-  Fleming. 

Glivedcn. 

[We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  believe  there  are  many  places 
in  every  part  of  England  where  soils  exist  quite  as  well  suited  to 
the  culture  of  Asparagus  as  those  of  Argenteuil.  "We  also 
know,  from  careful  examination  of  the  mode  of  planting  at 
Argenteuil,  that  thereis  nothing  whatever  in  common  between 
it  and  the  Dutch  mode  of  planting  bulb ;  the  fact  is,  that 
many  of  the  best  growers  use  no  manure  at  planting  time.  The 
bulb  ground  is,  on  the  other  hand,  lightly  enriched.  In 
this  connection  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  preceding 
statements  of  Mr.  Tillery  and  Mr.  Elliot,  that  chance  Aspara- 
gus, in  waste  or  unprepared  places,  did  much  better  than  that 
sown  in  carefully  prepared  beds. — Ed.] 

—^  I  have  read  Mr.  J.  Groom's  sensible  and  practical 
article  on  the  growth  of  this,  the  greatest  dainty  which  our 
garden  furnishes  us  with.  I  give  also  my  experience,  although 
only  an  amateur.  For  some  years  I  have  only  cultivated  Con- 
nover's Colossal,  and  am  convinced  that  the  great  increase  of 
size  without  decrease  of  flavour  is  only  owing  to  the  better 
variety,  for  I  believe  our  fathers  took  equal  pains  in  making 
their  beds,  perhaps  more  than  we  do.  I  plant  in  this  way : 
Dig  a  4-f t.  trench  1  ft.  in  depth ;  in  that  place  6  in.  depth  of 
broken  bottles,  shards,  brickbats,  flints,  stones  of  any  kind ; 
then  6  in.  of  thoroughly  good  rotted  manure,  then  2  in.  of 
coarse  sea  sand,  then  4  in.  of  good  earth,  next  the  plants  of 
two  year's  growth,  to  be  followed  by  3  in.  of  the  best  mould 
to  be  procured ;  finally,  another  layer  of  sea  sand,  or,  if  not 
easily  to  be  procured,  a  good  dressing  of  salt  in  any  other 
form,  the  brine  from  the  pork  silt  being  very  good.  _  As  to 
distance,  have  no  more  than  two  lines  in  a  bed  4  ft.  wide,  so 
that  in  no  case  a  plant  has  less  than  IS  in.  in  every  direction, 
nor  is  the  practice  to  be  commended  of  making  the  young  bed 
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a  nursery  for  other  edibles,  impoverishing  the  soil  and  destroy- 
ing the  hopes  formed  of  success. 

Oxon.  Eugene  E.  P.  Legge,  M.A. 

[Your  system  is  far  from  being  a  good  or  simple  one  ;  19  in- 
is  much  too  close.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  take  the  broken 
bottles  and  bricks,  &o.,  out  of  the  way  of  the  roots.  It  is  not 
too  late  yet  to  try  a  few  yearling  plants  without  any  of  the 
attentions  described,  and  you  will  soon  be  able  to  compare 
results. — Ed.] ____^ 

French.  Asparagus. — With  reference  to  the  common  error 
repeater!  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  Trnth,"  that  "only  1  in.  of  each 
piece  of  the  French  Asparagus  can  be  eaten,"  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  that  long  experience  showa  that  when  French  Asparagus  ia 
good,  freeh,  and  properly  cooljed,  from  3  in.  to  5  in.  of  the  shoot  are 
perfectly  edible — and  even  a  greater  length  than  that.  Unfortunately, 
moat  of  the  so-called  French  Asparagus  ia  both  atale  and  tough,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  gathered  long  before  it  reaches  the  oonaamer  in 
London.  It  doea  not  come  solely  from  Argenteuil,  near  Paris,  where 
it  ia  so  well  grown,  but  also  from  greater  distances.  We  have  lately 
been  trying  some  aaraples  from  Toulouse  and  Madrid,  from  both  of 
which  great  quantities  lately  came  to  the  London  markets.  Although 
good  in  appearance,  their  flavour  waa  far  from  pleasant  or  natural. 
Asparagua  very  quickly  spoils  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  one  may 
judge  what  it  must  be  after  being  collected  in  the  Madrid  market, 
sent  all  the  way  to  London,  transferred  from  the  wholesale  to  the 
retail  dealer  there,  and  finally  having  several  days  or  a  week'a  airing 
in  a  greengrocer's  window.  We  do  not  see  why  we  should  eat  atale 
and  stringy,  if  large,  Aaparagua  from  Madrid  it  we  can  have  it  both 
large  and  fresh  in  this  country.  This  can  be  done,  we  know,  and  we 
have  offered  the  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  simplest  and 
beat  mode  of  culture.  Up  to  the  preaent  time  Asparagua  haa  auffered 
in  Bngliah  gardens  through  aeven  to  twelve  plants  being  usually 
placed  where  one  ought  to  be,  and  from  the  needless  and  cnstlv 
practice  of  taking  nearly  as  much  trouble  in  making  an  Aspiiagus 
bed  aa  in  the  fonndationa  of  a  house.  Aa  to  the  qneation  of  Green  v. 
White  Asparagus,  that  ia  quite  apart  from  the  mode  of  culture. 
Those  who  do  not  like  it  blanched  have  merely  to  cease  blanching  it. 
Our  own  idea  is  that  Asparagus  for  eating  at  table  (not  that  used  in 
cookery)  ia  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  blanched,  aa  at  Argenteuil, 
and  also  to  a  alightly  leaa  extent  in  the  market  gardena  round 
London.  The  shoots  are  gathered  when  about  an  inch  of  the 
top  peeps  above  the  little  mounds  of  earth  covering  each  root. 
In  thia  way  the  upper  portion  of  each  shoot  ia  of  a  pinkish  colour, 
and  the  flavour,  when  fresh,  most  delicate.  Thia  is  not  our  opinion 
only,  but  that  of  good  judgea  who  have  tried  it  in  all  forma  in  France 
aa  well  aa  in  England. 

Prizes  for  Asparagus. — The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boacawen 
haa  added  £5  to  Mr.  W.  Robinson's  first  year's  prizes  for  Asparagus. 
The  first  competition  will  be  held  for  these  prizes  at  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society's  Show  in  1881.  Prizes  will  be  otfered  for 
market.garden.grown  Aaparagua,  as  distinct  from  that  grown  in 
private  gardens.  

Early  Flowering  of  Tritoma  Uvaria.— Whether  owing  to 
the  open  character  of  the  winter  or  to  aome  other  cause  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  ia  certain  that  this  plant  near  here  is  displaying  remark, 
.ible  flowering  properties.  A  large  bed  of  it  haa  had  aome  flowera 
showing  all  the  winter;  just  now  li.io  spikea  are  coming  up  thickly, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  numbera  will  be  aa  brilliant  aa  can  be  deaired. 
There  will  thus  be  a  glorious  aequeuce  of  bloom  until  the  winter 
again  sets  in.  It  ia  a  curious  fact  that,  in  apite  of  the  many  grand 
properties  of  thia  hardy  plant,  it  should  hang  on  the  grower's  hands 
like  a  drug.  Yet  what  a  noble  decorative  plant  would  it  not  make 
for  the  wild  garden,  woods,  bordera,  and  ahrubberiea,  and  for  all  aorta 
of  situationa  in  which  a  little  colour  would  be  acceptable  to  light  up 
the  aurroundinga !  In  auoh  places  maases  of  it  would  conatitute 
brilliant  objecta. — A.  D. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Heatherbank.— Among  the  hardy 
plants  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  Wilson's  collection  at  Heatherbank, 
Weybridge,  are  Pnlmonaria  virginica — the  flower.stema  3  ft.  high, 
and  the  leaves  aa  large  aa  those  of  a  Cabbage,  a  degree  of  vigour 
which  we  had  not  before  aeen  attained  by  thia  beautiful  and  long-too- 
Boarce  old  plant ;  Cypripedium  apectabile — noble  tufta  in  the  open 
border,  the'  handaome  flowera  well  relieved  by  auch  masses  of  "  fine 
foliage  "  aa  are  not  often  shown  by  indoor  Orchids ;  the  Pyrenean 
Rose— charming  in  flower  or  bud  ;  Linaria  tristis,  in  low,  spreading 
tufts,  and  of  a  colour  that  might  auit  the  new  "^athetio"  school, 
and  withal  not  a  Bad  colour ;  a  Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonatum  latif  olium) , 
with  waxy  bells  in  little  groups ;  Tritoma  grandis— a  superb 
plant  nearly  always  in  flower ;  the  Edelweiss  in  borders ;  Dianthna 


alpinua  in  aandy  bordera ;  Myoaotis  alpeatria — very  much  larger  than 
it  is  seen  in  the  north ;  Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  a  alightly  raised  border ; 
Liunea  borealis  running  about  quite  freely  on  rootwork;  Omphalodea 
Lnciliaj  and  Meconopaia  aouleata  in  pots.  A  great  number  of  rare 
Alpine  flowera  are  growing  in  perfect  health  in  this  garden,  showing 
that  the  common  idea  as  to  their  requiring  cool,  elevated,  or  northern 
regions  to  thrive  in  ia  erroneous.  With  intelligent  cultivation,  they 
are  as  easily  grown  in  Surrey  as  in  Torkahire.  Of  courae,  the  aoil 
ia  "  made,"  and  the  rook  garden  not  formed  on  the  principle  that 
Alpine  planta  live  on  dry  air,  dust,  and  brick  rubbish — the  three 
elements  used  in  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  "  rockwork." 

Rose-coloured  Hardy  Water  Lily. — The  rose-coloured  variety 
of  the  common  white  Water  Lily  is  now  in  flower  (probably  for  the  first 
time  in  thia  country)  at  Kew,  in  the  pool  devoted  to  hardy  aquatic 
plants  in  the  herbaceous  ground.  The  flowera  are  as  large  aa  those 
of  ita  lovely  white  congener,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose  colour. 
The  planta  are  comparatively  amall,  being  in  16-in.  pota,  and  but  1  ft. 
below  the  aurface.  Doubtlesa,  when  under  more  liberal  treatment, 
they  will  attain  the  size  and  luxuriance  aa  exemplifled  in  the  type. 
The  variety  originated  in  Sweden  some  yeara  ago,  and  now  grows 
wild  in  aome  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there.  We  heartily  welcome 
thia  new  addition  to  hardy  aquatics,  and  hope  that  ere  long  it  may 
grace  our  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  same  profusion  aa  we  often  see  our 
native  Water  Lily. — A. 

Plants  in  Bloom  at  Norwich.. — The  following  planta  are  juat 
now  very  attractive  in  my  garden,  and  I  commend  them  to  thoae  who 
do  not  grow  them,  feeling  sure  they  will  be  prized  by  all  who  pro. 
cure  them.  The  first,  Libertia  ixioides,  haa  brownish,  yellow-striped 
foliage  and  moat  gracefuUy.diaposed  pure  white  flowera  in  very 
large  numbers;  thia  ia  one  of  the  choiceat  of  herbaceous  plants. 
Hyacinthna  amethystinua  flore-albo  ia  exactly  like  the  species,  but 
has  flowers  of  the  purest  white.  Habranthua  pratensis  fulgena,  a 
most  brilliant  Amaryllidaceoua  plant,  is  ao  unlike  moat  hardy  border 
flowera,  as  to  aatonish  those  who  never  saw  it  before.  Gladiolus 
Hiatrio  flore-albo  is  a  plant  which  remains  long  in  bloom.  Campanula 
Allioni,  one  of  the  dwarfeat  of  the  genua,  has  large  flowera  halt  the 
aize  of  a  Canterbury  Bell  and  of  the  aame  shape,  borne  1  in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  border. — J.  G.  N. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi. — This,  though  somewhat  rare,  ia  a  very 
pretty  member  of  a  well-known  family.  It  waa  put  into  commerce  a 
few  yeara  ago  under  the  above  name.  I  have  it  growing  in  an  8.in. 
pot,  trained  over  a  few  pieces  of  apray,  and  in  full  bloom.  The 
racemea  of  blossoms  carry  from  six  to  nine  flowers  of  a  carmine-red 
colour,  and  of  medium  aize.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  deciduous, 
rooting  in  the  winter,  and  pushing  up  early  in  spring  from  the  crown. 
The  form  of  growth  is  like  that  of  Lathyrus  latifolius,  but  leas 
robust,  and  the  racemes  of  bloom  are  produced  at  every  joint.  Aa 
grown  with  me,  it  indicatea  that,  trained  over  a  wire,  it  might  be 
made  into  a  very  handaome  greenhouse  exhibition  plant,  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  good  specimen  of  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  novel  and 
beautiful  object. — A.  D. 

Armeria  juncea  and  A.  setacea. — Caltivatora  have  been  ao 
long  accustomed  to  the  old-fashioned  Sea  Pink  (Armeria  maritima)  and 
its  varieties,  that  a  really  good  new  apeoiea  is  truly  welcome.  A. 
juncea  and  A.  setacea  are  very  aimilar  to  each  other  in  general 
appearance,  the  former  being  a  little  the  taller  of  the  two.  Both  are 
neat,  pretty  little  Alpinea,  which  were  found  at  a  conaiderable  eleva. 
tion  in  the  aouth  of  France  in  arid,  stony  places.  They  form  miniature 
piucuahiou-like  tufts  J-  in.  to  1  in.  high,  and  2  in.  to  4  in.  or  more  aorosa. 
The  tufts  ccnsiat  of  deep  green  or  greyiah-green,  briatle-like,  slightly 
recurved  leavea.  The  flowera  on  different  plants  vary  in  colour  from 
rose  to  pink,  and  in  a  few  instances  to  almoat  white,  and  they  have 
quite  a  satiny  appearance.  They  are  borne  in  dense  clusters  on 
slender  wiry  stems  2  in.  to  4  in.  high.  They  flower  ao  freely,  that 
aa  many  aa  from  twelve  to  eighteen  heada  of  bloaaom  maybe  counted 
on  planta  not  more  than  1  in.  in  diameter.  They  both  grow  freely  in 
deep  well-drained  sandv  or  stony  loam,  fnlly  exposed  to  the  snn. — 
R.  P.,   Torh. 

Tovaria  oleracea, — This,  by  far  the  most  handsome  of  all  the 
Tovarias  or  Smilacinas  yet  introduced  to  cultivation,  is  now  in  flower 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  It  approaches  in  habit  the  well. 
known  T.  racemosa,  being  about  2  ft.  in  height,  and  the  stems  arch  in 
the  same  graceful  manner.  The  flowera  are  borne  in  broad  racemea 
(about  4  in.  across)  at  the  apex  of  the  stems,  each  individual  being 
J  in.  across,  and  produced  in  large  numbers.  They  are  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  which  contraata  agreeably  with  the  purplish  colour  of 
the  stem  and  flower-stalka.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
It  is  quite  a  recent  introduction,  having  been  sent  to  Kew  from  high 
elevations  in  temperate  Sikkim  j  therefore  it  ia  quite  hardy  in  this 
country. — A. 
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MUSA  ENSBTB  IN  BERKSHIRE. 
This  stately  plant  is  proving  as  useful  and  becoming  as  popular 
in  our  gardens  as  those  who  knew  it  long  ago  supposed  it  would 
become.  In  sheltered  nooks  in  the  southern  counties  it  makes 
a  very  fair  growth  in  the  summer.  Last  year  we  were 
struck  with  the  health  and  vigour  displayed  by  some  plants  of 
it  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames.  Mr.  Stanton,  the  gardener 
there,  raised  a  batch  from  seed,  and  it  is  surprising  what  noble 
plants  these  became  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing.  They  were  sown  in  April  and  planted  out 
early  in  June,  and  they  became  fine  plants  during  the  first 
summer  and  autumn.  Placed  indoors  early  in  October,  they 
remained  throughout  the  winter  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  and 
were  again  planted  out  in  June  last  year,  when  they  formed 
fine  young  leaves.    The  plant  is  as  efieotive  in  a  conservatory 


with  no  less  satisfaction  than  any  other  class  of  planta  in 
cultivation.  If  we  take  into  consideration  their  merits  as  orna- 
mental plants,  we  find  many  of  them  to  be  simply  unequalled, 
and  that  there  is  a  charm  about  them  entirely  their  own  ;  what 
they  lack  in  height  is  more  than  made  up  in  beauty  both  of 
flower  and  foliage.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  beautiful  when 
well  grown  than  Gentiana  vernap  Nothing  that  I  know  of 
except,  perhaps,  the  Alpine  Forget-me-not  (Myosotisalpestris), 
a  plant  which  grows  wild  on  our  Scottish  mountains  as  well  as 
in  Switzerland.  The  individual  flowers  themselves  in  some 
species  are  not  very  grand,  but,  taking  the'plant  as  a  whole,  it 
becomes  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Alpines  may  be  grown  either  in  pots,  in  the  common  border, 
or  on  rockwork.  Whichever  way  is  chosen,  there  are  three 
things  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked,  and  these  are,  to 
see  that  they  have  perfect  dainage,  abundance  of  water  during 
the  growing  season,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that  the  plants 
are  frequently  divided.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 


Musa  Bnsete  in  the  open  garden  at  Park  PIa03,  Henley-on-Thames. 


or  any  large  glass  house  in  winter  as  it  is  out-of-doors  in 
warm  sheltered  places  in  summer.  Our  engraving  is  from  a 
photograph  taken  at  Park  Place  last  year. 


CULTIVATION  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS.* 
The  cultivation  of  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  Alpine  plants 
is  of  the  simplest  possible  character ;  for  them  no  costly  erec- 
tions are  required  either  of  glass  or  stone ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
kind  of  coddling  and  pampering  is  death  to  them.  The  most 
that  is  required  in  this  respect  is  a  cold  frame,  in  which  a  few 
of  the  tenderest  kinds,  chiefly  Indian  and  North  American 
species,  may  be  sheltered  during  winter,  more  from  rains  than 
from  cold.  This  frame,  too,  will  serve  the  purpose  admirably 
of  raisingseed  and  striking  cuttings  during  spring  and  summer. 
Alpine  plants,  indeed,  may  be  grown  by  all  with  less  cost  and 

*  Read  by  Mr.  Robert  Lindsay,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 


kind  of  soil  used  ;  for,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  special  kinds, 
as  a  rule  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  because  these  plants  grow  naturally 
in  upland  meadows,  or  it  may  be  on  bare  rocks,  that  they  will 
succeed  in  no  other  way.  The  great  mass  of  them  will  grow 
freely  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  thrive  all  the  better  if  there 
be  a  little  well-rotted  manure  added  to  it.  All  manure  should, 
however,  be  particularly  avoided  in  the  case  of  a  few  delicate 
growing  species,  such  as  Andros^xes,  some  species 
of  Primulas  and  Gentians,  &o.  ;  indeed,  kinds  that 
are  generally  termed  "  miSy  "  will  be  found  to  grow  best  in 
pots — at  least  until  sufficient  stock  is  obtained  to  risk  some  of 
them  out-of-doors  on  rockwork  or  in  the  front  rows  of  herba- 
ceous borders.  Some  kinds,  particularly  Ericaceous  plants, 
such  as  Andromedas,  Menziesias,  Vacciniums,  &o.,  prefer  peaty 
soil.  Growing  them  in  pots  is  the  most  convenient  way  for 
those  who  have  not  much  room  to  spare,  and  thus  treated 
they  are  also  handy  for  moving  about  or  for  filling  up  blanks 
at  any  time.     It  is  astonishing  how  well  they  do  crammed  into 
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small  pots  ;  many  o£  them  will  even  keep  in  healthy  condition 
for  years  in  3-in.  ones.  In  this  way  one  might  grow  nearly 
all  the  Alpines  in  cultivation  in  a  very  small  space.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  either  in  sand,  sifted  ashes, 
or  in  ordinary  soil;  but  sand  is  best,  being  cleanest.  Let  them 
also  be  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  throughout  the  summer 
give  them  a  liberal  allowance  of  water.  If  good  specimens  be 
wanted,  all  that  is  required  is  to  shift  them  into  larger  pots, 
6-in.  ones  being  sufficient  for  most  kinds.  They  should  be 
examined  annually,  in  order  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  in  good 
•  order,  and  such  as  require  it  should  be  re-potted.  Any  kinds 
that  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  should  also  be  toi'n  up  into 
little  pieces,  each  haviug  a  crown,  and  potted  singly,  an  opera- 
tion to  which  a  great  many  of  them  will  submit,  and  spring  is 
the  best  time  for  doing  it.  In  the  case  of  kinds  which  will 
not  divide,  cuttings  should  be  put  in.  With  many  Alpine 
plants  this  constant  dividing  is  the  grand  secret  by  which  they 
are  kept  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  as  when  left  alone  for  any 
length  of  time  they  get  exhausted,  and  ultimately  die  alto- 
gether. In  low  latitudes  Alpines  seem  to  live  too  fast,  and  be- 
come sooner  exhausted  than  they  would  do  on  their  native  hills. 
There  they  certainly  succeed  on  the  "  let-alone  "  principle,  but 
do  they  not  die  out  even  there  ?  and  are  there  not  thousands 
of  seedlings  annually  springing  up  to  supply  their  places  ?  In 
their  Alpine  home,  under  clear  bright  days  and  cool  dewy 
evenings,  they  form,  while  growing,  firm,  well-ripened  foliage, 
and  are  induced  to  flower  and  produce  seed  more  abundantly 
than  when  grown  at  lower  elevations,  where  their  growth  is 
not  so  well  mitared.  Consequently,  we  must,  especially 
if  they  be  grown  in  beds  or  borders,  re-lift  occasioually  and 
remove  the  exhausted  parts,  which  are  generally  in  the  centre, 
keeping  the  young  fresh  pieces  which  a^-e  on  the  outside,  and 
either  splitting  them  up  and  forming  separate  plants  of  them, 
or  squeezing  them  together  again  and  re-planting  them.  When 
grown  in  small  pots  we  imitate  pretty  nearly,  in  some  respects, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  naturally;  and  thus 
treated  they  make  the  same  stunted  kind  of  growth  that  they 
do  in  their  native  habitats.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
more  delicate  kinds,  such  as  some  of  the  Androsaces,  Primulas, 
Gentians,  and  others  will  be  found  to  succeed  best  in  pots. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  the  majority  of  Alpines  when  grown 
in  pots  should  be  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  leaf-mould 
and  some  roughish  sand  added  ;  some  prefer  putting  pieces  of 
limestone  or  sandstone  round  the  collar  of  the  plants,  and 
also  in  the  soil,  but  I  do  not  think  much  good  comes  of  such 
additions  beyond  that  arising  from  keeping  the  soil  open.  A 
large  number,  indeed  nearly  all  of  them,  will  succeed  in  an 
ordinary  border  if  well  drained,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  not  encroached  upon  by  stronger-growing  her- 
baceous plants.  They  are,  however,  seen  to  best  advantage  on 
rockwork,  especially  those  whose  growth  is  trailing,  arranged 
so  that  they  can  hang  over  the  face  of  the  rooks,  on  which  they 
have  a  fine  effect ;  but,  so  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
at  all  necessary  to  have  rockwork.  As  regards  the  best  kinds 
to  grow,  it  is  difficult  to  say  without  knowing  the  positions  for 
which  they  are  wanted,  but  as  they  do  not  take  up  much  room, 
grow  as  many  as  you  can  get,  and  if  you  wish  to  select  the 
very  best,  keep  an  eye  on  the  kinds  of  which  slugs  are  fondest. 
So  fastidious  are  the  tastes  of  these  pests,  that  they  seldon  fail 
to  pick  out  the  choicest  on  which  to  feed,  passing  by  with  con- 
tempt anything  coarse  or  weedy.  Hand-picking  either  at 
night  or  early  in  the  morning  is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
getting  rid  of  them. 

The  propagation  of  Alpines,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is 
by  no  means  difficult.  Most  of  the  Saxifrages  and  Sedums, 
some  of  the  Primulas,  Aubrietias,  and  Campanulas,  and  a 
great  many  more  should  be  looked  upon  as  compound  plants, 
which  merely  require  dividing ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  stated, 
this  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good 
healthy  condition.  But  there  is  another  section  of  them  which 
does  not  form  more  than  single  stems,  such  as  Lithospermums, 
Siponarias,  iEthiouemas,  Ouosmas,  &o.,  which  may  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings.  These  do  best  taken  off  in  spi-ing, 
dibbled  into  a  small  frame  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  shaded  from 
very  bright  sunshiae.  Thus  treated,  they  will  soon  take  root 
and  form  fine  healthy  plants  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones 
RS  thej  become  worn  out.    No  opportunity  of  collecting  and 


sowing  seed  of  good  kinds  should  be  lost.  Many  failures  in 
growing  Alpines  occur  through  not  attending  to  this.  For 
instance,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  complain  that  they 
cannot  grow  such  native  plants  as  Primula  scotica  or  Myosotis 
alpestris  for  any  length  of  time,  the  reason  being  that  they 
should  be  cultivated  like  biennials.  Moreover,  though  seeds 
of  such  kinds  be  sown,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  thrown  away 
befoi-e  they  have  time  to  germinate,  Primula  scotica,  if  sown 
in  spring,  often  taking  a  whole  year  to  come  up.  If  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  sown  be  kept  over  until  the  following  spring, 
the  young  plants  will  come  up  so  thicklytbatitisdiffioulttoknow 
what  to  do  with  them  all.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Myosotis 
alpestris  ;  although  it  usually  does  not  take  so  long  to  come  up, 
yet  it  should  not  be  thrown  away  too  soon.  In  both  cases  the 
seeds  are  very  small,  and  in  lifting  out  the  seedlings  that  germi- 
nate first  you  disturb  the  surface  so  that  the  remaining  seeds  have 
a  better  chance  of  pushing  through.  After  they  are  pricked 
out  they  will  make  fine  flowering  plants  next  spring  and 
summer.  The  same  remarks  hold  good  as  regards  many  more 
Alpine  plants  ;  numbers  of  the  rarest  kinds  are  pretty  free 
seeders,  if  the  plants  be  at  all  healthy.  Gentiana  verna,  gelida, 
and  others,  Dimthus  alpinus,  neglectus,  and  other  Alpine 
Pinks,  many  Primulas,  Androsaces,  Soldanellas,  Saxi- 
frages, Sedums,  and  others  may  be  had  in  abundance  from 
seed,  and  this  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  of  getting  up  a 
good  stock  of  these  plants.  Besides,  you  have  in  this  way  the 
chance  of  getting  hybrids,  and  of  selecting  forms  better  than 
the  parent  in  one  respect  or  another.  As  yet,  but  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  hybridising  Alpine  plants  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  capable  of  being  successfully 
crossed,  all  that  is  wanted  being  more  workers  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  field  is  a  large  one  and  almost  new,  but  now  that 
greater  interest  is  beginning  to  be  taken  in  their  cultivation, 
we  may  soon  expect  to  witness  important  results. 


THE  BOOT  HISTORY  OP  LILIES. 
As  one  of  those  who  have  thought,  said,  and,  unfortunately, 
written  not  a  little  that  now  seems,  in  the  clearer  light  that 
"  Dunedin"  has  thrown  on  the  subject,  a  good  deal  like  non- 
sense, I  wish  publicly  to  express  my  thanks  to  this  clever 
writer  for  his  lucid  explanations  and  convincing  illustrations 
concerning  the  roots  of  Lilies.  I  would  have  done  this  sooner, 
but  waited  to  test  some  of  his  statements  by  experiments.  As 
far  as  these  have  advanced,  they  prove  conclusively  that 
"  Dunedin"  is  right.  The  Old  World  Lilies  have  a  birth  and 
a  death  a  year,  and  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  most  Lily 
bulbs  is  two  years.  Seeing,  in  such  oases,  should  be  equivalent 
to  believing ;  and  "  Dunedin's "  spectacles  have  been  most 
useful  in  enabling  most  of  ns  to  see  further  into  Lily  bulbs 
than  we  did  before.  Unlike  Butler's  semi-classical  character, 
'•■  who  consents  against  his  will  and  is  of  the  same  opinion  still," 
I  freely  admit  that "  Dunedin  "  has  converted  me  to  his  views, 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  root  history  of  the  Lily,  though 
I  by  no  means  agree  with  his  statements  upon  leaves  contained 
in  his  last  letter  (see  p.  451).  Catching,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  modern  society,  which  abolishes  childhood  and  youth  and 
puts  mere  children  into  high  hats  and  long  dresses, "  Dunedin  " 
establishes  the  independence  of  germ  bulbs  at  far  too  early  a 
date.  He  seems  also  to  unduly  narrow  the  functions  of  roots, 
stems,  and  leaves — all  the  organs  of  Lily  nutrition — to  the 
flowers.  "  The  functions  of  the  leaves  appear  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  lungs  and  stomach  of  animals  ;  they  not  only 
modify  the  food  brought  to  them  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  fit  it 
for  increasing  the  size  of  the  parent  plant,"  hut  of  the  germ 
or  seed-bulb.  No;  not  the  latter,  according  to  "Dunedin." 
He  goes  on  to  say  "  that  the  leaves  absorb  nourishment  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  which  the  vegetative  functions 
are  carried  on,  all  tending  to  the  production  of  the  flowers." 
This  sentence  is  somewhat  obscure,  though  it  may  be 
absolutely  true,-  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  young  germ  is,  however,  as  much,  or  more, 
entitled  to  be  termed  a  vegetative  function  as  the  flowering 
of  the  old  bulb.  But  "  Dunedin"  renders  his  meaning  obvious 
enough  in  the  next  two  sentences,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
paragraph.  That  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Lily  have  no  mission  as  to  the  germ  bud.     Is   this  really  his 
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meaning  ?  Here  is  what  he  says  :  "  When  the  bloom  is  com- 
plete"— observe  not  a  word  about  the  ripening  of  the  seed 
even — "  When  the  bloom  is  complete,  the  leaves  cease  to  per- 
form their  functions,  and  if  not  cut  down  at  once  they  decay 
gradually,  and  remain  for  a  long  time  as  unsightly  appendages. 
Nothing  can  restore  them,  nor  can  they  in  the  slightest  degree 
aid  the  new  bulb  ;  for  that  bulb,  even  when  the  parent  bulb  is 
ia  full  bloom,  is  wholly  independent  of  any  assistance  from 
outside  its  own  immediate  organisation."  That  is,  from  the  old 
leaves  or  parent  bulb,  I  presume.  Now,  as  the  seed-germ  or 
succession  Lily  bulb  when  first  liberated  adheres  firmly  to  the 
core  or  base  of  the  old  bulb,  and  draws  double-refined  nutri- 
ment from  the  juice  of  the  tender  new  core  on  which  it  is 
seated,  the  question  that  "  Dunedin"  has  failed  to  answer  is — 
When  does  this  vital  connection  between  the  new  germ  bud 
and  the  old  Lily  terminate  ?  I  submit  that  the  following 
strong  assertions  do  not  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  "  To 
say  that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  succeeding  year's 
flower-stems  are  affected  by  cutting  down  the  leaves  of  the  old 
plant  while  they  are  yet  green  is  another  mistake  ;  for  the 
roots  of  the  new  bulb  have  been  drawing  nourishment  from 
the  soil  for  a  length  of  time  before  the  parent  bulb  has  actu- 
ally begun  to  bloom."  No  doubt ;  but  has  it  not  also  continued 
to  absorb  double-refined  food  from  the  core  of  the  old  bulb  on 
which  it  is  seated  ?  "  Dunedin"  adds,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  new  bulb  must  perfect  itself 
solely  by  means  of  its  own  roots,  for  all  the  sustenance  that  the 
old  bulb  could  by  any  possibility  afford  has  been  exhausted  in 
bringing  to  maturity  and  in  perfecting  its  own  bloom." 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  us 
to  measure  the  possibilities  of  Nature  as  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  life,  and  that  it  is  no  less  a  quality  of  the 
latter  than  a  function  of  the  former  "  to  incorporate  with  itself 
those  nutritive  particles  of  matter  which  it  requires,  and  re- 
produce structure  of  its  own  species  or  type."  Exactly  so ; 
and  it  is  as  much,  or  more,  the  proper  legitimate  functions  of 
the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  to  develop  the  succession  bulb  or 
bulbs  of  the  Lily  as  to  cause  the  older  bulbs  to  bloom.  The  nu- 
trition of  either  part  of  a  plant  may  be  mediate  or  immediate, 
direct  or  indirect.  For  example,  food  may  reach  the  flowers 
directly  from  the  roots  or  through  the  leaves  ;  it  may  reach 
the  germ  or  young  bulb  in  a  more  roundabout  way  through 
the  old  bulb.  Either  way,  the  stem,  leaves,  and  roots,  which 
combine  the  functions  of  stomach,  lungs,  and  arteries,  are 
essential  to  the  old  bulb,  and  equally,  or  more  so,  to  the 
development  of  the  new  one. 

The  germ  bulb,  in  fact,  seems  partly  parasitic.  Cannibal- 
like, it  appears  largely  to  feed  upon  and  flnally,  and  to  a  great 
extent,  to  absorb  the  old  one.  Even  its  own  independent  roots 
hasten  the  doom  of  the  old  bulb  by  cleaving  it  or  draining  it 
dry  of  juices.  It  certainly  adheres  firmly  to  the  core  or  base 
of  the  parent  bulb  until  the  latter  is  well  nigh  decomposed  or 
absorbed.  By  this  simple  process  two  important  purposes  are 
gained.  One  is  the  clearing  of  the  old  bulb  out  of  the  way  of 
the  succeeding  young  one ;  the  other  the  feeding  of  the 
new  bulb  by  the  old.  A  third  object  may  also  be  gained  by 
this  destruction  of  the  central  core  of  the  old  bulb.  The 
scales  become  sooner  and  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and,  in  the  case  of  Lilies,  not  seldom  retain  sufficient 
vitality  to  form  fresh  bulblets  at  their  base.  Granting  that 
the  germ  bulbs  are  thus  supported  from  the  old  bulbs  and 
their  own  independent  roots,  their  rapid  development  is  less 
to  be  wondered  at.  They  feed  at  two  tables — their  own  and 
that  of  the  mother  bulb.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this 
latter  table  is  sure  to  be  well  supplied.  It  is  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  vitality  and  growing  force  on  the  base  or 
axis  of  the  bulb,  where  the  ascending  and  descending  cur- 
rents of  vitality,  those  sent  up  from  below  by  the  roots  and 
those  sent  down  from  above  by  the  leaves  and  stem,  meet  and 
overflow  into  the  new  bulb. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  has  also  to  be  noted  here. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  major  portion  of  the  roots, 
proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  old  bulb,  are  chiefly  occupied 
after  a  certain  time  in  feeding  the  succession  or  germ  bud, 
rather  than  the  flowering-stem  or  flowers.  Most  Lilies  have 
two  sets  of  roots,  one  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
the  other  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.    While  the  former  proba- 


bly chiefly  feeds  the  stem  and  develops  the  flower,  the  latter, 
after  a  certain  stage,  doubtless  mainly  developes  the  germ  or 
succession  bulbs.  Still,  as  the  stem  and  the  germ  bulb  proceed 
from  the  same  axis,  or  bottom  core  of  the  bulb,  it  is  alike 
possible  and  probable  that  the  stem  may  not  only  draw  strength 
from  the  bulb,  but  also  return  something  to  it  or  its  successors. 
The  ability  of  the  stem  to  do  the  latter  may  possibly  be 
measured  by  the  number  and  size  of  its  leaves,  and  as  these  vary 
much  in  the  different  species,  it  is  more  difiioult  than  it  seems 
at  flrst  sight  to  lay  down  or  accept  any  general  law  respecting 
the  effects  of  stem  leaves  on  the  future  bulbs.  Were  all  Lilies 
as  fortunate  as  the  common  white  or  candidum,  with  its  two 
sets  of  leaves,  one  for  the  development  of  the  bulbs,  the  other 
chiefly  or  solely  for  the  support  of  the  flowers,  no  doubt 
"iDunedin's  "  views  and  advice  in  reference  to  the  early  cutting 
down  of  the  stems  after  flowering  might  be  safely  adopted. 
But  the  majority  of  Lilies  have  no  leaves,  except  on  the  stems  ; 
and  as  leaves  perform  the  compound  functions  of  stomach  and 
lungs,  it  follows  that  to  remove  them  a  day  too  soon  may  either 
starve  the  Lilies,  or  poison  them  by  impure  sap — a  fruitful 
source,  probably,  of  a  fatal  disease  among  Lilies.  While  the 
leaf  of  a  Lily  remains  green  and  has  life  in  it,  it  ought 
to  be  most  carefully  preserved,  for  the  strong  probability  is 
that  this  Lily  leaf  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  germ  bud 
near  the  base  of  the  stem  as  the  Vine  leaf  to  the  succession 
bud  in  its  axil.  True,  the  latter  is  nearer  to  the  bud,  but  as 
until  the  stem  dies  the  movement  of  fluids  is  not  arrested, 
and  not  even  then  in  and  through  the  roots,  the  distance 
between  the  feeding,  converting,  consolidating  leaf  and 
the  germ  bud  is  of  little  practical  moment.  At  present, 
therefore,  I  am  unable  to  accept  "  Dunedin's  "  views  upon  this 
subject,  unless  he  can  make  it  appear  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  germ  bulb  to  be  fed  through  the  parent  bulb.  Experience 
also  teaches  that  those  who  grow  the  flnest  leaves,  and  keep 
them  the  longest  green  by  liberal  culture,  also  grow  the  largest 
Lily  bulbs  and  the  most  flowers.  Gladiolus  bulbs  increase  and 
decay  in  a  similar  manner  to  Lily  bulbs.  What  cultivator 
has  not  found  to  his  cost  that,  by  cutting  spikes  with  leaves 
intact  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes,  the  germ  or  succession 
bulbs  have  suffered  so  much  that  but  few  good  spikes  are  pro- 
duced next  season  from  the  plants  thus  denuded  of  their 
foliage  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  of  the  leaves  of 
plants ;  they  are  stomach,  lungs,  and  possibly  much  more ;  and 
nothing  has  yet  been  proved  by  "  Dunedin  "  or  others  to  show 
that  Lily  leaves  are  of  less  moment  to  Lily  bulbs  than  Potato 
haulm  to  Potatoes.  Most  of  us  are  under  great  obligations  to 
"  Dunedin."  1  frankly  acknowledge  one  conversion,  and  am 
willing  to  be  educated  still  further  by  such  a  clever  teacher ; 
but  at  present  my  faith  is  by  no  means  shaken  in  the  power  of 
leaves  ;  and,  in  regard  to  Lilies,  the  more  and  larger  the 
leaves,  and  the  longer  they  continue  to  perform  their  functions, 
the  finer  the  flowers  of  the  current  year,  and  the  finer  also  the 
bulbs  for  the  next. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Mr.  Groom's  and 
"  Dunedin's  "  latest  remarks  (see  p.  489).  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  main  I  agree  with  Mr.  Groom  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
importance  of  leaves.  Doubtless,  too,  we  will  all  profit  by 
"  Dunedin's  "  promised  further  article  with  fuller  illustrations. 
Perhaps  he  will  excuse  me  for  inviting  his  special  attention  to 
the  feeding  of  the  germ  Lily  bulb  through  the  old  bulb,  and 
the  time  when  such  feeding  terminates.  D.  T.  Fish. 


AQUILEGIAS  FROM  SEED. 
Many  of  your  readers  would  be  grateful  for  particular  instruc- 
tions, derived  from  successful  experience,  how  to  grow  these 
beautiful  flowers.  Aquilegia  vulgaris  grows  and  seeds  itself 
readily  enough  in  any  garden  soil.  A  packet  of  mixed  Colum- 
bine seed,  from  a  good  seedsman,  if  allowed  to  flower  in  a  piece 
of  spare  ground,  will  afford  perhaps  one  plant  in  fifty  worthy 
of  a  place  in  a  mixed  herbaceous  border,  and  include  pleasing 
varieties  of  white,  pink,  and  blue.  The  plants  so  selected  are 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  growing,  though  the  best  varieties 
are  most  impatient  of  division  and  never  come  true  from  seed. 
But  your  correspondents  who  tell  us  (and  we  are  grateful  for 
the  information)  how  we  ought  to  fill  our  mixed  herbaeeous 
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borders  recommend  us  such  kinds  as  A.  Skinneri,  truncata, 
chrysantha,  ccierulea,  and  glandulosa,  of  which  we  read  capti- 
vating descriptions  and  are  shown  gorgeously  coloured  pictures 
at  the  seed  shops,  and  are  told  that  they  will  do  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  I  have  tried  them  all,  both  plants  and  seeds,  and 
have  failed  entirely,  and  have  found  no  one  amongst  my 
gardening  acquaintances  who  has  done  much  better.  The 
seeds  either  do  not  grow  at  all  or  come  untrue  to  name,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  plants.  The  most  beautiful 
Columbiae  I  ever  saw  in  flower  was  A.  glandulosa,  with  which 
I  believe  the  English  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Messrs. 
Grigor,  of  Forres,  in  whose  nursery  it  grows  almost  wild.  I 
suspect  the  south  of  England  is  too  warm  for  it,  as  I  never 
could  get  it  to  survive  a  summer.  Inferior  varieties  are  ofteu 
sold  for  it,  especially  one  with  a  white  centre  named  at  Kew, 
I  think,  A.  atrata,  but  of  no  great  merit.  Others  of  the  choice 
kinds,  as  I  have  read,  do  very  well  near  Edinburgh,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a  really  good  collection  of  them  anywhere  in 
the  south.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Kew  to-day,  where  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  well  grown  if  the  climate  admitted  of  it ;  but  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  poorness  of  the  collection  ;  there 
is  little  else  in  the  bed  but  varieties  of  A.  vulgaris,  and  these 
not  very  good.  None  of  the  species  I  have  mentioned  above 
is  represented  by  anything  but  a  name  and  a  blank  space 
except  A.  chrysantha,  which  does  not  look  very  promising. 
A.  canadensis  also  appears  as  a  stunted  abortion.  The  whole 
bed  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  next,  containing  the  Thalic- 
trums,  which  are  models  of  health  and  vigour.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  say  that  I  can  find  no  nursery  in  the  south  of  England 
where  choice  Columbines  are  reared ;  they  are  generally,  I  am 
told,  supplied  from  the  north  of  the  island  and  sold  off  at 
once,  most  of  them  to  perish  with  the  heat  of  July  and  August. 
Eton.  0.  W.  DoD. 


IRIS   CRISTATA. 


Surely  this  charming  little  plant  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  it  would  be  met  with  more  frequently  than  it 
is  ?  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  Irises,  looking,  at  first 
sight,  not  unlike  a  lovely  Orchid,  and  there  are  scores  of 
Orchids  not  half  so  handsome.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  flower 
and  its  rich  markings  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  It 
appears  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Kasmpferi  section  of 
Irises,  and  is  altogether  a  quaint,  delicate  plant,  which  grows 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  with  very  broad  leaves  for  the  size  of 
the  plant.  Its  growth  is  peculiar;  it  throws  out  long,  slender 
rhizomes,  wholly  above  ground,  which  thicken  and  become 
fleshy  towards  the  apex,  from  whence  arise  the  leaves  and 
flowers  ;  here  the  rooting  process  again  commences,  and  fresh 
rhizomes  are  thrown  out,  something  after  the  way  of  the 
Strawberry  ;  hence,  though  a  very  humble  plant,  it  soon  covers 
a  considerable  space.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  pots  and  pans. 
Select  the  strongest  rhizomes  with  the  broadest  leaves,  and  lay 
them  by  in  the  autumn,  in  some  cool  shady  place,  without 
planting  them  for  about  a  month  ;  then  pot  and  keep  them  in 
a  cool  pit.  This  starving,  or  lifting,  process  is  essential  to  the 
free  flowering  of  this  beautiful  plant,  and  I  have  heard  that 
the  same  process  tends  to  the  freer  flowering  of  that  noble  Iris, 
I.  susiana.  After  all,  the  way  in  which  to  manage  I.  cristata 
successfully  is  to  plant  it  among  stones,  with  little  or  no  soil. 
Thus  situated,  it  seems  at  home,  and  the  blooms  last  longer 
and  keep  in  better  condition  than  when  growing  on  the  ground. 
OiiHskirk.  Thos.  Williams. 


Lotelia  pumila  and  Viola  Perfection.—"  W.  W."  (see  p.  484)  has  seem- 
ingly  miseed  the  drift  of  my  remarks  in  reference  to  these  plants.  The  notes 
referred  to  (see  p.  481)  were  intended  to  apply  to  cases  where  (as  happens 
here)  the  Lobelia  pumila  is  too  much  appreciated  to  substitute  anything  else. 
I  can  endorse  all  that  "  W.  W."  says  in  favour  of  Viola  Blue  Bell ;  it  is  grown 
by  the  thousand  m  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  almost  a  perpetual  bloomer. — 
W.  Hiiro  s,  Otterspool. 

llDeris  gibraltarica.— My  experience  of  this  differs  from  that  of  "A.  D.," 
recorded  In  your  last  number  (see  p.  490) .  Not  only  has  a  large  plant  lived 
through  the  winter,  but  three  or  four  out  of  twenty  cuttings  have  survived  ; 
indeed,  they  were  all  alive  at  the  end  of  February,  and  have  only  dropped  off 
since.    Iberis  gibraltarica  is  my  favourite  sort .— Bkockhdsst, 
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COLOURLESS  MARECHAL  NIBL  ROSES. 
I  OBSERVE  an  interesting  note  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  in  last  week's  Garden 
on  this  subject.  The  Marechal  does  vary  in  coloar  more  than  any 
other  Rose,  and  runs  through  all  shades,  from  the  deepest  yellow  or 
orange  to  pale  lemon  colonr,  ending  at  times  almost  in  pare  white. 
This  wide  range  of  colour  in  a  single  Rose  I  consider  a  great  merit 
for  decorative  purposes.  On  a  back  wall  in  a  shady  conservatory 
the  Marechal  is  often  almost  white,  while  close  to  the  glass  on  the 
south  side  of  the  same  house  the  flowers  are  of  the  deepest  orange. 
The  change  of  colour  is  almost  as  great  in  the  open  air.  The  gardens 
here  are  large,  and  we  grow  the  Marechal  everywhere,  on  walls  of 
differect  heights  and  aspects  and  as  standards  in  different  places. 
Hardly  two  of  our  plants  bear  flowers  of  the  same  colour.  On 
south  and  west  walls  it  seems  partially  burnt  out ;  on  northern  ones 
it  never  gets  fully  developed.  Our  deepest-coloured  flowers  have 
been  cut  from  a  plant  on  the  end  of  a  plant  stove,  the  plant  thus 
having  an  eastern  aspect.  Next  in  depth  of  colour  to  these  are  our 
late  flowers  on  standards,  all  through  July,  August,  and  September. 
Writing  these  months  suggests  to  me  to  add  how  immensely  important 
it  is  to  plant  euch  a  Rose  as  this  all  about  our  gardens.  Our  most 
useful  Marechal  Niels  are  those  under  glass  that  come  in  in  April, 
and  those  standards  in  cold  borders  that  continue  the  supply  till  the 
end  of  the  autumn.  The  late  standards  generally  have  their  early 
buds  nipped  off  by  the  cold  spring,  and  if  not  they  should  be  re- 
moved. The  plants  have  then  time  to  show  a  fresh  crop  of  buds  and 
produce  magnificent  blooms  late  in  the  season.  The  Marechal  Niel 
is  without  doubt  the  most  useful  of  all  Roses  either  for  culture  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  air  ;  and,  notwithstanding  my  passionate  love  for 
the  sweetest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  Bugliah  Roses — Devoniensis — 
were  I  restricted  to  one  Rose,  that  one  would,  without  hesitation,  he 
Marechal  Niel.  "  B.  S.'s  "  e.tperience  (see  p.  506)  is  a  common  ono 
with  this  Rose.  Enormous  growths  one  year,  little  or  none  the  next, 
stunted  growth  succeeded  by  disease  and  death  at  times.  The  great 
poiot  is  to  carry  up  some  fresh  shoots  every  year  if  possible.  A 
good  stock  of  plants  should  always  be  held  in  reserve.  The  Marechal 
roots  almost  as  freely  as  a  Willow,  and  does  best  on  its  own  roots.  I 
should  not  think  the  lead  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plants  going 
off.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Ilardmiclie  House,  Burr/  St.  Ediminds. 

Mr.  Dean  (see  p.  195)  directs  attention  to  the  variations,  as 

regards  depth  of  colour,  that  occur  in  this  Rose,  and  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  assign  any  definite  reasons.  We  have  had  blooms  of  a 
lovely  deep  golden  colonr  grown,  as  described  by  "A.  D.,"  in  a  cool 
house  in  full  sunlight,  while  other  plants  under  similar  conditions 
have  produced  flowers  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  although  equal  in  size 
and  character  to  those  just  adverted  to.  Perhaps  some  oE  our  large 
growers  could  state  positively  whether  or  not  variations  in  colour  are 
wholly  attributable  to  local  circumstances,  such  as  soil  or  culture,  as 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  it  remarked  that  a  better  variety 
of  this  Rose  is  to  be  procured  in  one  place  than  another.  With  plants 
raised  from  seed  this  is  feasible  enough,  but  I  never  heard  of  anything 
approaching  a  fixed  character,  or  what  are  called  "  sports  "  in  Pelar- 
goniums, occurring  in  the  Rose  family.  J.  Groom, 


GRBEN-PLOWERED  GARDENIAS. 
It  is  not  very  diflicnlt  to  see  how  "  S.  K."  (see  p.  506)  has  failed  with 
his  Gardenias.  The  plants  love  heat,  and  never  more  ao  than  when 
the  flowers  are  expanding.  The  diiSerence  in  size  and  sweetness 
between  flowers  opened  in  the  temperature  of  a  conservatory  and 
those  expanded  in  a  plant  stove,  or,  better  still,  a  manure  or  tau  pit, 
with  a  bottom  and  surfaoe-heat  from  70°  to  80",  is  something  wonder, 
ful.  Gardenias  also  enjoy  a  humid  atmosphere  bordering  on  satu- 
ration. To  take  them  out  of  a  stove  temperature  and  place  them  in 
the  conservatory  when  they  show  flower  is  to  invite  failure.  When 
in  full  flower  Gardenias  will  stand  in  the  conservatory,  though  this 
injures  them.  If  "S.  K."will  keep  them  in  heat,  without  checking 
them  in  any  way,  the  flowers  will  no  doubt  open  and  prove  whiter 
than  snow.  Possibly,  too,  "  S.  K."  gives  manure  or  other  water  in 
excess.  Gardenias  enjoy  a  humid  atmosphere  and  liberal  supplies  of 
water  when  in  full  growth  in  a  high  temperature ;  but  over. watering 
in  a  conservatory  would  be  likely  to  cause  the  buds  to  drop  off  or  not 
to  open.  Over  strong  manure  water  might  also  prove  as  injurious  as 
an  excess  of  water,  and  manure  water  is  better  given  after  flowering 
than  before.  Just  as  they  are  making  their  growth  and  forming  their 
embryo  buds  for  another  season  is  the  time  to  stimulate  the  plants 
with  manure  water  if  they  require  it.  After  these  processes  ara 
completed  Gardenias  may  be  rested  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  cold 
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frame,  or  even  on  a  shady  border  out  of  doora.  But  from  the  moment 
they  are  started  until  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  a  warm  regimen 
is  best  for  Gardenias ;  not  but  what  they  can  be  flowered  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  here  recommended,  but  the  finest  flowers  are 
produced  by  the  treatment  just  proposed.  D.  T.  Fisn. 

Your   correspondenD   should  discontinue  the  manure  water, 

keep  them  well  syringed,  and  place  them  in  a  higher  temperature 
while  blooming.  Philip  Ladd. 


DOUBLE-FLOWERED     RHODODEjStDRON. 
The  accompanying  is  a  representation  (natural  size)  of  the  double- 
flowered  Rhododendron  Dalhousias,  of  which  we  gave  a  short  account 
(see  p.  407).     It  came  from  Mr.  Hossack,  Ragley,  near  Alcester,  who 
gathered  it  from  a  trusp,  in  which  one  flower  was  single  and  three 


double.     Accurate  though  the  illustration  is,  we  regret  to  say  that  it 
fails  to  show  off  the  full  beauty  of  the  flower  to  advantage. 


TROP^OLDM  AZUEBUM  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 
Ma.  Hejisley,  iq  his  summary  of  the  genus  TropEeolum  (see  p. 
442),  remarks  under  the  head  of  trioolorum  that  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  azureum  should  not  be  as  easy  to  culti- 
vate as  that  kind.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  reason  why  it 
should  not  be,  and  that  is  the  delicacy  of  constitution  which  it 
possesses  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  kinds.  Still,  it  may 
be  grown  well,  and  when  properly  treated  it  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  one  of  those 
floral  gems  which  defy  description;  the  beautiful  azure-blue 
flowers  blend  so  harmoniously  with  the  deeply-lobed,  delicato- 
hued  foliage,  that  once  seen  in  perfection  it  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten. 1  would  recommend  all  who  have  not  hitherto  grown 
it  to  try  and  master  the  details  of  its  culture,  which  are,  after 
all,  not  very  difficult.  The  fact  is,  these  tuberous-rooted 
TropEeolums  have  been  somewhat  overlooked  of  late.  Even 
the  comparatively  easily  managed  tricolorum  is  far  from  b=ing 
extensively  grown.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are  a 
beautiful  tribe  of  plants,  and  well  worthy  of  having  a  little 
pains  bestowed  upon  them.  Having  succeeded  in  managing 
them  tolerably  well,  more  especially  azureum,  a  few  details  of 
my  experience  may  perhaps  not  be  unacceptable.  Sound  two- 
year-old  tubers  are  necessary,  and  they  should  be  potted  in  the 
following  manner : — Fill  an  8-in.  pot  about  one-third  full  of 
drainage ;  on  this  place  a  layer  of  fibrous  peat  in  tolerably  large 


pieces  and  some  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  mixing  the  two  well 
together;  fill  up  the  pot  to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim  with  a  mix- 
ture of  fibrous  peat,  from  which  the  dust  has  been  sifted,  and 
silver  sand.  Do  not  make  the  soil  at  all  hard  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, merely  press  it  down  gently  with  the  hand  ;  then  place 
the  tuber  therein,  just  covering  it  with  soil.  No  ingredient  of 
a  close  or  rich  nature  must  be  used  in  the  compost;  even  leaf- 
mould  I  have  found  too  clogging ;  for  this  Tropseolum, 
although  enjoying  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing  freely,  is 
so  impatient  of  stagnation  at  the  root,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  every  precaution  against  such  an  occurrence. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  many  fail,  for  if  through  defective 
drainage  or  too  close  a  compost  the  root  be  checked  or  slightly 
injured,  the  foliage  turns  to  a  sickly  hue ;  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  stopped,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots  go  in  a  measure 
blind.  When  this  once  occurs  a  complete  recovery  is  almost 
hopeless  ;  the  glory  of  the  plant  is  gone.  If  the  above  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  soil  and  compost  be  attended  to,  there 
will,  with  ordinary  care  in  watering,  be  but  little  danger  of  such 
mishaps.  When  potted,  they  should  be  watered  and  plunged 
up  to  the  rim  in  a  north  frame,  for  herein  lays  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  success,  viz.,  they  should  never  be  watered  again 
until  they  have  made  shoots  some  6  in.  in  length.  If  the  pots 
are  so  placed  that  they  dry  out  frequently,  the  bulbs  seldom 
start  with  any  degree  of  freedom — at  least,  such  is  my  expe- 
rience. They  must  .in  starting  grow  away  quickly,  and  this 
will  only  be  induced  by  a  vigorous  root  action,  to  which  alterna- 
tions of  drought  and  moisture  appear  to  be  fatal.  This  Tro- 
paaolum,  like  some  other  bulbs,  would  seem  only  to  root  freely 
in  its  early  stage  of  growth,  when  the  soil  can  be  maintained 
in  an  unvarying  state  of  moisture — neither  wet  nor  dry.  The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  not  later  than  August  1 ;  by  the  middle 
of  September  they  will  have  made  quite  1  ft.  of  growth.  A 
trellis  must  be  affixed  to  the  pot  to  which  they  are  to  be  trained, 
as  they  will  soon  branch  out  from  the  main  stem.  During  the 
winter  they  will  have  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  light,  dry,  airy 
house,  attending  to  the  training,  and  keeping  a  sharp  look  out 
for  fly.  By  the  end  of  February  they  will  be  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, and  may  then  have  a  little  weak  soot  or  guano  water 
administered  to  them  occasionally.  In  March  the  trellis  will  be 
covered  and  they  will  commence  flowering,  when  hot  sunshine 
and  cutting  draughts  must  be  avoided.  A  well-grown  spe- 
cimen is  really  very  beautiful.  I  have  had  them  with  upwards 
of  200  expanded  blossoms  on.  It  is  remarkable  how  very 
little  known  this  plant  appears  to  be  nowa-days,  and  very  few 
imagine,  on  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Tropa30lum  family.  I  first  met  with  it  in  flower  in  Germany, 
from  whence  I  brought  it.  These  bulbs  produced  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  bright  blue,  but  I  raised  a  batch  of  seedlings  from 
them,  and  they  varied  very  much,  some  of  them  coming  quite 
pale.  This  pale  variety  has  a  much  more  robust  habit,  as  the 
bulbs  now  in  cultivation  are  seedlings  raised  in  Europe,  at  any 
rate  the  greater  portion  would  be  so ;  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  worst  variety  now  predominates.  The  true  dark  kind 
has  in  most  places  probably  died  out,  and  seed  has  been  saved 
from  the  pale  one  only. 

There  is  a  variety  of  tricolorum  called  grandiflorum,  which 
difllers  only  from  the  type  by  being  altogether  larger  both  in 
leaf  and  flower.  The  flowers  differ  but  little  from  Jarratti, 
but  with  respect  to  the  bulb  there  is  a  striking  contrast.  The 
bulb  of  Jarratti,  or  what  I  have  grown  as  such,  is  long-finger 
shape,  so  to  say,  and  the  stem  running  underground  produces 
a  number  of  bulbs.  I  was  much  surprised,  on  taking  some  up 
that  had  been  planted  two  or  three  years,  to  find  quite  a  hand- 
ful of  tubers  in  place  of  the  one  planted,  some  of  them  being 
quite  3  in.  in  length,  and  assuming  quite  fantastic  shapes.  Now, 
grandiflorum  has  a  roundish  bulb  which  has  no  tendency  to 
increase  in  this  manner.  This  I  have  proved  by  planting  the 
same  bulbs  year  after  year  ;  they  will  increase  to  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  but  although  I  have  layered  the  stem  and  planted 
deeply,  they  have  never  produced  a  single  bulb.  This  has  often 
puzzled  me,  as  Jarratti  and  tricolorum  are  generally  described 
as  one  species,  and  yet  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  bulb  would 
indicate  that  they  must  be  quite  distinct.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  Brachyceras  is  a  very  pretty  free-growing  species, 
but  is,  I  think,  rather  difficult  to  get  true.    All  these  kinds 
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may  be  planted  out,  and  will  thrive  admirably  in  a  compost  of 
turfy  peat  and  a  little  fibrous  loam,  and  they  afiord  a  charming 
contrast  when  in  flower.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  kinds  are  in  cultivation,  and  to  have  some  particulars 
respecting  them.  Those  of  your  readers  who  may  have  had 
any  experience  therein  would  confer  a  favour  by  furnishing  a 
few  details.  It  is  time  that  this  elegant  genus  was  looked  up 
a  little.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  they  will  regain  their  old 
place  in  public  esteem.  J.  Coknuill. 

Byfleet. 


FORCED  PERSIAN  LILACS. 
The  Persian  Lilac,  although,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of 
Persia,  is,  nevertheless,  a  hardy  shrub  in  this  country ;  but 
it  is,  at  the  same  tme,  admirably  suited  for  forcing.  Being 
easily  started  into  active  growth,  it  can  consequently  be 
had  in  flower  at  any  desired  season,  as  it  requires  but  a  short 
period  of  forcing  to  bring  it  into  full  bloom  ;  and  as  the  flower- 
buds  are  formed  during  the  previous  season,  such  plants  as 
are  well  furnished  with  them  can  be  readily  selected  from  the 
shrubberies  or  the  nursery  grounds  about  the  end  of  October. 
These  may  be  potted  and  successfully  forced  into  bloom  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  It  is,  however,  better  to  subject 
plants  intended  for  forcing  to  a  system  of  preparation,  and  this 
is  very  easily  accomplished  by  selecting  a  number  of  suckers 
with  clean  stems,  which  are  generally  easily  obtained  from  the 
shrubberies.  These  should  each  be  furnished  with  a  few 
young  fibres,  and  the  stems  should  be  cut  to  the  length  of 
9  in.  or  12  in.,  and  should  be  planted  in  lines  in  any  convenient 
situation  and  encouraged  to  form  heads.  This  they  seldom 
fail  to  do  by  the  end  of  the  second  summer,  and  the  desired 
portion  of  them  may  be  taken  up  with  good  balls  and  potted 
during  the  month  of  October,  when  they  will  be  ready  to 
place  in  the  forcing-house  at  any  time  during  the  following 
winter.  When  sucb  plants  have  ceased  flowering  they  should 
be  placed  in  any  sheltered  situation  until  the  middle  of  April, 
wh;iithe  shoots  should  be  all  cut  close  back  and  the  plants 
again  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  the  open  air. 
Plants  which  have  not  been  forced  should  at  this  period  have 
the  same  treatment,  as  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  cut 
back  and  transplanted  every  season,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
becoming  too  large.  When  the  planting  out  has  been  com- 
pleted it  may,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  be  necessary  to  give 
the  plants  a  good  watering.  They  will  generally  produce  a 
multitude  of  young  shoots,  which  should  be  slightly  thinned 
out,  and  most  of  the  shoots  left  will  be  found  in  the  autumn  to 
be  furnished  with  a  terminal  undeveloped  flower-bud,  and  the 
most  promising  plants  may  be  selected  and  again  potted  for 
forcing.  By  this  treatment  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good 
health  and  forced  year  after  year,  but  itis  better  to  have  plenty 
of  them  and  to  avoid  forcing  the  same  plant  two  seasons  in  suc- 
cession. Such  plants,  in  pots  some  9  in.  or  10  in.  in  diameter, 
will  generally  furnish  from  fifty  to  100  spikes  of  bloom,  which 
are  useful  in  a  cut  state,  while  the  plants  themselves  are 
exceedingly  graceful  objects  for  decorative  purposes.  Many 
other  species  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  may 
be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  and  may  with  facility  be 
forced  into  bloom  during  winter  or  early  spring,  such  as  the 
Scotch  Laburnum,  Ribes  aureumand  sanguineum,  the  Guelder 
Rose,  various  species  of  Spiraja,  Weigela,  and  Deutzia,  and  the 
very  pretty  double  Japan  Cherry  (Cerasus  japonica  multiplex), 
with  its  numerous,  snow-white,  rosette-like  blooms.  These  are 
easily  forced  into  flower,  and  to  these  may  be  added  plants  of 
suitable  dimensions,  and  well  furnished  with  bloom-buds  of 
such  species  as  the  Azalea,  Kalmia,  and  Rhododendron. 

P.  G. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS  FOR  A  COOL 
CONSERVATORY. 
Allow  me  to  Bnbmit  the  following  list  to  your  correspondent  (see  p. 
506).  They  all  emit  an  agreeable  fragrance,  either  from  flowera  or 
foliage,  and  in  some  iDstances  both  are  powerfully  scented  ;  as,  for 
inataucB,  Diosmaa,  Mjrcles,  and  Geraninmg.  If  a  good  border  of 
turfy  soil  could  be  made  many  of  the  plants  woold  do  better  planted 
out  than  in  pots  This  would  include  all  climbera  and  such  plants  as 
Lnculia  gratissima ;  Roses,   such  as   Marecbal  Niel  and   Lamarque. 


Heliotropes,  when  planted  out  under  glass,  attain  a  large  size,  and 
are  nearly  always  in  flower  if  in  a  light  position.  Mignonette  planted 
in  a  similar  position  with  the  seeds  picked  off  ia  virtually  a  shrub. 
Magnolia  fuscata  should  be  planted  againat  a  wall  or  pillar,  as  shonld 
also  the  Jasmines.  Hardy  shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs,  double  Thorns, 
Sjringas,  Belgian  and  Japanese  Azaleas,  should  be  potted  in  autumn 
and  planted  out  again  when  the  blooming  is  over.  If  they  could  be 
forced  gently,  an  early  bloom  will  be  obtained  that  would  be  appi'e. 
ciated.  Bulbs,  of  course,  such  as  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus, 
will  be  had  early  in  the  season,  with  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tube- 
roses, and  Lilies  of  various  kinds  following  on  in  Buoceasion ;  but 
one  might  write  a  treatise  on  this  subject  and  yet  not  exhaust  it. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  froat  will  be  kept  out,  as  although  a  house 
altogether  unheated  might  be  made  interesting  with  hardy  plants, 
or  those  requiring  a  slight  protection  only,  yet  the  enjoyment  ia 
much  enhanced  if  the  structure  be  heated  so  as  to  keep  out  frost. 
Adenandrafragrans,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Azaleas  (Japanese  and  Ghent), 
Boronia  megastigma,  Carnations  (Tree  and  Clove),  Citrus  (all  the 
Orange  family  are  suitable),  Cytiaus  Evereatianus,  Cheiranthus 
odoratissimua  (night. scented  Stock),  Diosma  ericoides  and  others, 
Doryphora  Saasafraa,  Daphnea  (all  the  family), Bupatorium  odoratum, 
and  Eucalyptus  globulus  will  all  be  found  suitable.  The  foliage  of 
the  Eucalyptus  yields  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  when  the  plants 
become  too  large  they  can  easily  be  pulled  up  and  young  ones 
planted,  as  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants  to  raise  from  seed. 
French  Lavender,  Geraniums  (all  the  old  scented-leaved  kinds,  such 
aa  Lady  Plymouth,  Prince  of  Orange,  Radula  major  and  minor, 
citriodora,  &o.),  Humea  elegans.  Heliotropes,  Hyacinths  (including 
the  Musk  Hyacinth),  Jasminum  grandifiotum  and  others*,  Lonicera 
fragrana*,  Violets  (iu  pots,  specially  prepared  and  potted  early), 
Lilium  auratum,  giganteum,  and  others,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Pinks 
(including  the  old  white  and  Anne  Boleyn),  Lilacs,  Thorns  (including 
Paul's  new  double  scarlet),  Magnolia  fuscata,  Luculia  gratissima, 
Mandevilla  suaveolens*,  Myrtles,  Pergularia  odoratissima*,  Pitto. 
sporum  Tobira*,  Prostanthera  violacea,  Rhynchoapermum  jasmin, 
oides*,  Mignonette,  Rhododendrons  (Himalayan  species  and  hybrids, 
notably  Edgworthii),  Roses  (especially  Teas;  lists  for  culture  under 
glass  have  often  been  given  in  The  Garden,  and  need  not  be  added 
here),  Musk  (Harrison's),  and  Petunias  (aingle  and  double).  Those 
marked  thus  *  are  climbera.  E.  Hobday. 

The  leaves  of  some  plants  are  even  more  sweetly  scented  than 

their  flowera,  and  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  greenhouse 
ahould  contain  planta  of  auoh  sweet-acented  species  aa  the  Myrtle, 
Sweet  Brier,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Lavendula  dentata;  together  with 
several  apecies  of  the  Pelargonium  from  the  Cape — auoh  aa  crispum, 
odoratiasimum,  tomentosum,  quercifolinm,  Prince  of  Orange,  &c. ; 
with  the  Neapolitan  and  Lee's  Victoria  Regina  Violet,  winter-flower, 
ing  or  tree  Carnations,  Mignonetto,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Hya. 
cinths,  and  Narcissus  ;  forced  Lilaca  and  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  to  be 
followed  by  the  Musk-scented  Mimulua,  forced  Roaea  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  Tea-scented  varieties  ;  forced  Pinks,  Cyclamens, 
Daphnes,  Magnolias,  Citrus  otaheitenaia,  Jasminum  odoratum, 
gracile,  &o.  Diosma  ericoides,  Humea  elegans,  single  and  double, 
flowering  Petuniaa,  autumn  sown  East  Lothian  and  Ten-week  Stocks, 
Tuberoses,  and  a  few  Gardenias,  and  a  plant  of  Stephanotis  flori. 
bunda  might  occupy  the  warmest  part  of  the  structure. 

Cidford.  P.  Geieve. 


Lantanas  i'.  Verbenas. — Lantanaa  and  Verbenas  belong  to  the 
same  family  and  come  from  the  same  regions  ■,  both  chiefly  from  Brazil. 
Those  who  are  tired  of  attempting  to  keep  plants  of  Verbenas  in  satis- 
factory health  through  winter  should  make  trial  of  the  Lantanas.  They 
are  not  attacked  by  the  insects  or  mildew  that  assail  their  cousina,  and  they 
endure  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  sitting-room  better,  or  will  keep  well  in 
a  cellar  that  does  not  cool  below  4U'.  The  flowera  are  as  bright  and  aa 
varied  ;  fine  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  making  np  well  for  lack  of  blue 
or  purple.  The  bloom  ia  more  copious,  too,  especially  on  two-year-old 
plants  ;  and  continues  longer  and  steadier.  The  plantaare  always  neat  ; 
no  dry,  dead,  unsightly  remains  appear,  but  drop  out  of  sight.  The  natural 
habit  of  growth  ia  ascending  and  straggling,  hut  they  can  be  kept  iu  any 
desired  form  by  timely  occasional  pinching.  They  may  be  pegged  down, 
rained  fan-shape  against  a  wall,  or  as  a  green  floral  pillar,  or  a  bare- 
stemmed,  round-topped  miniature  tree  of  bloom.  They  like  full  sun  and 
rich  soil.  Some  that  were  trained  here  against  a  white  wall  facing  south- 
east  have  been  gloriously  beautiful,  and  constantly  so  until  late  inSept, 
when  necessity  obliges  their  close  shortening  in  andpotting  for  indoor 
preservation  from  frost.  Cuttings  are  easily  rooted  in  August  or  Sept , 
easily  kept  in  a  window,  and  they  will  begin  to  flower  early  in  spring. — 
"  New  York  Tribune." 


DracEena  Lucinda.— This  is  an  extremjly  handsome  variety,  with  foliage 
of  a  bright  green  colour,  the  older  leaves  attractively  margined  with  carmine, 
and  the  younger  leaves  rich  rosy-carmine;  the  brightness  of  the  colouring 
enders  Ihe  plant  exceedingly  effective.— S. 
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PROPAGATING. 

CALA.DIUMS. — These  should  be  re-potted  and  started  into 
growth  in  March,  in  a  stove  heat  of  75°.  After  having  been  at 
rest  during  the  winter  months,  all  small  bulbs  that  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  large  one  may  be  cut  off  and  put  into  pans  filled 
with  sandy  peat.  When  large  enough,  cut  oil  the  stem  from 
the  bulb  (see  fig.  1),  put  it  into  a  single  pot,  and  support  it  with 
a  stick  ;  drop  a  little  fine  charcoal-dust  on  the  bulb  where  it  has 
been  cut  (see  fig.  2),  and  cover  it  over.  It  will  soon  push 
numerous  young  plants  from  the  eyes ;    these    may  be  cut 


out  and  pu.t  either  into  small  pots  singly  or  into  pans  collec- 
tively. The  tops  must  be  put  in  the  cutting-box  for  a  few  days 
till  they  are  rooted.  H.  H. 


HOW  TO  GRAFT  LARI5  K^MPFBEI. 
At  p.  484  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Plashing,  U.S.,  informs  us  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  propagate  this  Conifer.  As  possessor  of 
such  fine  plants  as  he  describes,  he  has  at  command  all  that  is 
essential  to  the  successful  grafting  of  this  plant.  It  is  too 
late  now,  but  next  year,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  or 
— let  me  see,  spring  is  later  in  New  York  State  than  here — say 
end  of  February,  let  him  dig  up  a  few  roots  of  his  large  plants, 
select  and  cut  them  in  thickness  to  correspond  with  either  one- 
year-old  or  two-year-old  scions,  and  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long; 
cleft-graft  them,  taking  care  thad  the  cambium  layers  of  both 
stock  and  scion  are  in  contact,  and  wax  over  in  the  way  that 
ordinary  root-grafted  Apples  are  done  in  the  United  States  ; 
pot  singly  in  such  soil  as  he  finds  to  suit  the  plants,  keeping 
the  waxed  part  above  the  soil ;  then  place  them  in  a  moderately 
moist  case  with  a  temperature  of  about  65°  Fahr.  Union  of 
scion  and  stock  will  soon  take  place.  From  the  buds  will 
come  forth  leaves,  leaves  so  tenderly  delicate  that  the  least 
degree  too  much  moisture  or  too  little  will  make  them  rotten 
or  irretrievably  wilted,  the  labour  being  expended  for  nothing. 
I  can  recommend  no  better  plan ;  pen  and  ink  never  yet  suc- 
cessfully detailed  the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  of  the  successful 
graft-propagator,  but  Mr.  Parsons  may  rest  assured  that  I  do 
not  give  advice  at  random,  having  within  easy  reach  living 
evidences  of  personal  success  in  the  propagation  of  Larix 
Kaampferi  in  this  way.  It  is  also,  but  with  difficulty,  propa- 
gated by  means  of  layering ;  but,  considering  the  severity  of  the 
winters  in  the  Northern  States,  and  the  consequent  freezing 
of  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  propagation  by  this  means,  of 
such  plants  as  require  to  be  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  down  "  for  two  or  more  years,  would  be  all  but  impossible, 
and  therefore  not  profitable.  Geo.  Syme. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 


Lilinm  pyrenaicum  —This  has  been  the  first  Lily  to  flower  in  my  garden 
this  year.— J.  B.  D„  Spsom, 


FRUIT  GROWING  IN  SUSSEX. 
Our  readers  will  admit  that  freely  as  the  columns  of  The 
Garden  have  ever  been  open  to  ventilate  the  nationally 
important  subject  of  fruit  production,  yet  throughout  the 
discussion  we  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  impress  the  fact 
that  very  large  additions  to  the  fruit-growing  power  of  the 
country  are  under  preparation  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Not  only  have  we  alluded  to  this  extended  area  for 
market  purposes,  but  also  pointed  out  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  fruit  will  continue  augmenting  until  the  wholesale 
price  is  brought  so  low  as  visibly  to  bring  the  industry  down 
to  be  barely  remunerative.  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Shropshire,  Kent,  Somerset,  and  Hants  are  all  in  the  field  with 
greatly  enlarging  fruit  acreages.  In  all  the  midland  counties 
fruit  growing  is  on  the  increase,  and  even  far  north,  up  to 
Scotland,  fruit  trees  have  been  planted  to  an  extent,  limited 
ouly  by  the  power  of  nurserymen  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
those  desirous  of  competing  in  this  new  industry.  For  some 
years  past  the  sale  of  fruit  trees  has  been  enormous,  one  firm 
estimating  that  250,000  Apple  and  Pear  trees  have  been 
each  year  absorbed  by  private  gardens  of  the  entire  kingdom. 
The  "  Sussex  Weekly  News  "  calls  attention  to  the  plantations 
of  Pear  trees,  over  60  acres  in  extent,  at  Slinfold,  in  that 
county.  We  have  been  cognizant  of  these  orchards  from  their 
first  projection,  but  the  owner  and  planter  (Major  Walter)  has 
from  time  to  time  stayed  reference  to  them,  preferring  first  to 
remove  any  seeming  doubts  as  to  their  prosperity  ere  speaking 
of  them.  With  Major  Walter  pomology  has  been  a  twenty 
years'  pursuit,  and  he  is  not  a  likely  man  to  have  settled  down 
in  Sussex  and  to  have  borne  his  trees  cat  and  kitten  fashion 
from  Cheshire  without  a  beforehand  conviction  that  all  was 
right  as  to  soil  and  climate  ;  neither  has  he  embarked  in  fruit 
tree  culture  relying  on  any  wild  figures  as  results  of  existing 
orchards,  however  speciously  inviting. 

The  "Southern  Weekly  News"  thus  refers  to  the  Slinfold 
Gardens: — Great  interest  has  been  awakened  among  onr  Sussex 
horticulturists  by  an  attempt  on  a  huge  scale  at  Pear-tree  growing  at 
Slinfold,  near  Horsham,  and  although  the  enterprise  has  so  far  been 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  prosecuted,  yet  the  work  is  being  watched 
with  interest  by  pomologists.  Notoriety  has  recently  been  given 
these  extensive  plantatioca  through  an  article  in  the  "  Dumfries 
Standard,"  which  runs  thus  : — "A  dear  old  friend  has  purchased  a 
charming  property  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  and  turned  60  acres  of  it 
into  a  Pear  orchard,  in  which  he  has  already  planted  many  thousands 
of  Pear  trees  of  the  very  finest  sorts,  collected  from  the  best  parts  of 
England  and  the  most  famous  orchards  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  as  much  as  twenty  years  old,  raised  by  the 
proprietor  at  his  former  beautiful  place  in  Cheshire,  some  from  Nor. 
mandy,  and  some  from  the  far  south  of  France,  and  yet  but  few  have 
been  lost.  Anything  more  lovely  than  the  orchard  is  now,  it  would 
be  diiHcult  even  to  imagine.  The  property  is  on  a  somewhat 
highly. elevated  undulating  plain,  of  a  clayey-loam  soil,  deep  and  rich ; 
when  wet  as  adhesive  as  mortar,  when  dry  it  pulverises  and  assumes 
the  appearance  of  delicate  yellow  ochre  dust.  Fancy  yourself  standing 
on  the  highest  point  of  ground,  where  by.and-by  a  residence  will  be 
built,  and  looking  over  60  acres  of  trees  in  full  blossom,  white 
as  sheeted  snow,  spreading  a  perfume  sweet  as  the  odours  that  may 
have  floated  over  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
estimate  the  loveliness  of  the  future  home  of  my  friend  Major  Walter. 
The  view  is  very  extensive.  Looking  to  the  south,  you  have  the  whole 
of  the  Sonthdownsin  view,  stretching  from  Chichest er  almost  to  Beachy 
Head  ;  and  to  the  north  the  lovely  Surrey  and  Kentish  range  of  hills, 
from  Guildford  to  Sevenoaks,  commanding  a  prospect  of  nearly  thirty 
miles  all  round,  whilst  the  central  landscape  is  watered  by  the  Arun, 
which,  winding  past  the  old  castle  of  Amberley  and  the  grand  feudal 
pile  of  Arundel,  enters  the  sea  at  Littlehampton.  Nithsdale  even  is 
not  more  beautiful." — It  may  seem  odd  that  a  Scotch  writer  should 
first  publicly  draw  attention  to  this  Sussex  fruit  forest  of  which 
the  county  will  doubtless  be  proud,  even  though  until  now  its  exist, 
ence  has  been  kept  in  the  dark.  The  owner,  however,  is  well 
known  in  the  horticultural  world  as  a  Napoleon  of  Pear. 
tree  culture,  and  as  having  been  engaged  some  twenty  years 
at  his  former  home  in  Cheshire  in  bringing  forward  a  vast 
number  of  these  trees  now  flourishing  at  Slinfold.  Thousands 
of  them  varied  from  twenty  to  five  years  old  when  their  removal 
into  Sussex  was  commenced,  now  four  years  ago.  That  the  under, 
taking  is  a  success  no  practical  fruit  grower  now  doubts.  There  stand 
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the  trees,  and  during  the  last  fortnight  they  have  certainly  presented 
a  very  lovely  appearance.  When  first  embarked  in,  their  removal 
was  looked  npon  by  many  as  Quixotic.  As  a  rule,  Sussex  men  do  not 
entirely  believe  in  matters  in  which  they  have  had  no  hand,  and, 
apart  from  riskiness,  much  doubt  was  cast  on  the  suitability  of  the 
soil.  Many  parts  of  Sussex  produce  beautiful  fruit ;  we  are  the 
nearest  to  the  Channel  Islands  ;  in  fact,  we  believe  that  it  vies  with 
the  hitherto  most  favoured  districts  of  England,  and  may  yet  prove 
the  garden  for  the  finest  fruit  products.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  this  project,  fraught  with  such  interest  to  the  county,  rests  with 
a  skilled  and  determined  hand.  A  large  amount  of  capital  and  labour 
have  been  expended  on  these  orchards  at  Slinfold  ;  all  the  land  has 
been  thoroughly  trenched,  and  every  means  taken  that  skill  can 
devise  to  command  success.  If,  therefore,  the  climate  and  soil  be 
suited,  we  may  rest  satisfied  this  will  be  attained  j  indeed,  the  under, 
taking  is  no  longer  doubtful." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Late  Keeping  Apples.— Mr.  Groom's  note  (see  p.  438)  respect- 
ing  the  useful  keeping  properties  of  the  Norfolk  BeeSng  Apple, 
which  I  can  confirm  from  long  experience,  reminds  me  that  all  who 
must  provide  Apples  all  the  year  round  should  grow  a  tree  or  two  of 
the  French  Crab,  an  Apple  that  keeps  sound  and  good,  not  for  one 
year  only,  but  two.  We  generally  keep  a  few  overas  a  curiosity,  and 
though  this  Apple  is  not  first  rate  at  any  age,  it  is  acceptable  when 
no  other  can  be  had,  and  it  may  also  be  added  that  the  longer  it  is 
kept  the  sweeter  it  becomes,  which  is  not  very  high  praise  after  all. 
Beefings  keep  well  till  Beefings  and  early  Codlins  come  in,  so  that 
Apples  all  the  year  is  more  a  matter  of  consumption  and  mass  to 
start  with  than  of  impossibilities  of  keeping. — D.  T.  Flsn, 

Market  Strawberries.— One  of  the  finest  plots  of  Strawber. 
ries  which  I  have  ever  seen  belongs  to  an  ex-polioeman.  It  is  about 
a  quarter  of  an  .acre  in  extent,  and  consists  entirely  of  that  fine 
market  kind  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  evidently  does  remarkably 
well  in  the  rather  stiii  loam  in  which  it  is  growing.  The  plants  are 
respectively  three  years  and  two  years  planted,  and  are  now  in  full 
vigour;  the  bloom  has  been  magniQcent  and  fruit  is  setting  inabund- 
anoe.  Last  year  this  man  had  from  the  same  bed  fruit  so  fine  and 
so  early,  that  he  was  able  to  command  Sa.  per  lb.  for  the  first  gather, 
ings.  Of  course  this  price  was  not  long  continued,  but  he  got  all 
through  a  good  figure,  and  made  a  large  profit  out  of  the  sale.  The 
secret  lies  in  having  a  good  sort,  good  deep  soil,  and  in  good  cultiva- 
tion.  There  is  no  rough  digging  between  the  rows,  which  is  a  bar. 
barous  practice,  but  a  top-dressing  of  short  manure  is  given  in  the 
autumn  and  lightly  forked  in,  keeping  the  hoe  well  employed,  and 
then,  just  as  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  set,  littering  down  well  with 
clean  long  stable  straw — the  shakings  out  of  London  manure  ;  this 
keeps  the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  cool  for  the  summer.  The  fine 
rains  and  absence  of  late  frosts  have  rendered  the  present  season,  so 
far,  one  of  the  finest  on  record  for  Strawberries,  and  should  hot,  dry 
weather  ensue,  it  can  hardly  now  affect  the  crop,  which  should  be  a 
one. — A.  D. 


The  Golden  Drop  Gooseberry.— In  looking  over  our  bush 
fruits  I  find  that  Gooseberries  are  a  thin  crop,  the  severe  frosts 
having  caught  them  just  at  the  most  critical  time,  viz.,  when  the 
buds  were  just  expanding,  and  consequently  fully  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  After  the  fruit  is  set  the  berries  drop  down 
under  the  foliage,  and  considerable  shelter  is  thus  afforded  them. 
But  the  above  well-known  early  dessert  kind  has  quite  three  times  as 
many  berries  on  it  as  any  other  variety  which  we  grow.  The  habit 
of  growth  in  this  kind  is  more  erect  than  that  of  the  general  run  of 
Gooseberry  bushes,  and  therefore  not  so  well  adapted  for  sheltering 
the  fruit  in  its  early  stages  of  growth,  but  the  fruit  buds  are  formed 
80  abundantly  on  the  old  wood  that,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence 
to  expand,  they  form  a  compact  mas3,  and  afford  considerable  shelter 
ta  the  lower  fruit  buds.  As  the  Gooseberry  is  a  most  important  crop, 
some  correspondents  in  different  localities  may  perhaps  oblige  ns 
with  a  note  on  any  kind  that  has  proved  the  most  successful  this 
seaEoa  as  a  guide  for  future  planting.  This  sort  may  probably  find 
more  favour  with  amateurs  and  private  growers  than  with  market 
gardeners,  as  it  does  not  fill  the  measure  so  quickly  as  many  kinds; 
but  for  bottling  green  or  for  culinary  purposes  we  find  it  most  valu. 
able,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  bears  so  abundantly,  that  af [er  several  thin, 
nings  for  these  purposes  a  good  crop  is  left  to  ripen  on  the  bushes. 
When  fully  ripe  it  is  much  appreciated  for  dessert,  being  of  good 
flavour  and  of  a  most  beautiful  golden  colour,  reminding  one  at  once 
of  ita  appropriate  name  the  Golden  Drop.— Ja-ues  Groom,  Henham. 
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ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS. 

Drawn  by  MRS.  DUFFIELD. 

During  these  last  few  years  very  considerable  improvement 
has  taken  place  amongst  the  various  races  of  decorative  plants, 
and  in  no  instance  has  this  been  more  rapid  or  apparent  than 
in  the  case  of  the  family  of  plants  now  under  notice.  The 
modern  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are,  with  good  reason,  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  blending  together  two  or  more  closely  allied 
species,  most  probably  P.  zonale  and  P.  inquinans,  both  of 
which  were  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentuary  or  about 
the  year  1710 ;  but  for  many  years  afterwards  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  successful  attempts  were  made  to  improve 
them.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  they  have 
occupied  much  attention,  and,  in  order  to  show  how  successful 
the  efforts  made  to  secure  improvement  have  been,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  accompanying  coloured  plate,  and  to 
contrast  the  blooms  there  represented  with  the  narrow-petalled 
and  windmill-like  appearance  of  the  flowers  of  P.  zonale,  and  the 
coarse  habit  of  growth  and  paucity  of  bloom  which  distin- 
guishes P.  inquinans.  The  modern  varieties  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  characterised  by  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  foliage  of 
medium  size,  and  great  profusion  of  bloom.  The  trusses  are 
generally  large,  set  on  stout  stalks,  and  lifted  well  up  above  the 
foliage ;  the  individual  blooms,  too,  are  large  and  of  the  most  per- 
fect form,  and,  as  regards  colour,  that  ranges  from  the  purest 
white  to  the  brightest  scarlet  and  rich  purple.  There  is  even 
on  one  hand  to  be  found  something  like  an  approximation  to 
blue,  and  on  the  other  an  unmistakeable  approach  to  yellow. 
There  are  oculated  varieties,  i.e.,  blooms  having  dark  petals 
with  white  eyes,  and  others  with  white  or  light-coloured  petals 
and  dark  eyes ;  kinds  with  striped  flowers  and  sorts  with 
double  flowers  in  great  variety,  from  well-formed  rosette-like 
blooms,  to  semi-double  flowered  kinds  of  very  large  size.  The 
foliage,  too,  in  many  cases  is  highly  ornamental.  There  are 
golden  as  well  as  silver-margined  kinds,  sorts  with  tricolored 
leaves ;  and  bronze  zonals  of  great  beauty.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  said  that  there  are  few  families  of  flowering  plants  so 
valuable  in  a  decorative  point  of  view  as  these  Pelargoniums 
are.  They  materially  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower 
garden  during  summer  and  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
throughout  the  year  ;  as,  under  proper  management,  they  are 
found  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  as  winter-flowering  plants. 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  will  succeed  in  almost  any  de- 
scription of  soil ;  and  the  various  kinds  generally  blend  or  cross 
readily  with  each  other,  hence  the  numerous  sorts  or  varieties 
to  be  found  among  them.  The  vast  improvement,  however, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  effected  amongst  these  plants  is 
by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to  chance  or  hap-hazard  fertilisa- 
tion, but  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural  result  of  the  most 
judicious  selection  and  careful  manipulation.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  obtain  hybrids  between  these  Pelargoniums  and 
such  allied  genera  as  the  Geranium  and  the  Erodium,  have,  I 
believe,  hitherto  failed,  as  have  the  efforts  to  induce  them  to 
cross  with  the  large-flowered  or  show  Pelargoniums,  as  they 
are  termed.  They  blend  readily,  however,  with  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Pelargonium  lateripes  or  the  Ivy -leaved  kinds,  and 
the  results  of  these  unions  are  known  as  the  hybrid  Ivy-leaved 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  orna- 
mental and  useful  decorative  plants.  P.  Geievb. 

[The  blooms  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were  sup- 
plied from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  at 
Ohiswick.] 


The  Chameleon  'Wallflower.— This  plant  ia  the  Oheiranthaa,  Oheiri  var. 
Chameoleon,  figured  long  ago  ia  the  "  Botanical  Register."  It  is  very  aptly 
named,  as  its  flowers  are  continually  changing  their  colour ;  on  first  expanding 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  then  gradually  become  bright  purple,  and  this 
peculiarity,  together  with  its  habit,  ausgeats  to  me  the  probability  of  ita  being 
a  hybrid  between  the  yellow  Scandinavian  Alpine  Wallflower  (0.  alpinua)  or 
C.  scoparius  of  Teneriffe  and  one  o£  the  purple  Madeiran  apeciea— either  0. 
mutabilia  or  0.  arbusculus.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  i£  it  could  be 
proved;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  genua 
Cheiranthus,  or  some  other  skilled  hybridist,  will  aaaist  in  ventilating  this 
inquiry. — A.  W. 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Propagating  Roses. — These  are  not  only  now  propagated  niuoU 
quicker  than  they  at  one  time  were,  but  also  grown  on  with  less  delay 
than  they  used  to  be.  A  favourite  method  with  new  and  scarce  kinds  is 
by  root-grafting  in  the  winter,  which  consists  in  grafting  small  scions  of 
the  kind  to  be  increased  with  one  or  two  eyes  each  upon  root-stocks  no 
larger  than  can  be  conveniently  placed  in  quite  small  pots,  and  potted 
down  suiliciently  lowthat  after  the  grafts  have  taken,  they  will  ultimately 
root  from  above  the  juncture  where  grafted,  and  in  this  way  get  established 
on  their  own  roots,  as  they  get  older  if  destined  for  pot  culture,  or  when 
turned  out  in  the  open  air  if  to  be  so  grown.  By  growing  them  on  under 
glass  with  some  heat  during  the  spring  they  attain  a  considerable  size  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  can,  by  judicious  treatment,  be  established  out-of- 
doors  the  summer  following;  but,  if  removed  from  under  glass,  and 
planted  out  without  having  undergone  a  little  preparatory  process  by 
hardening,  I  have  not  found  them  make  much  progress  the  same  summer ; 
whereas  if  plants  that  have  been  grafted  at  the  time  and  in  the  way 
here  spoken  of  have  now  for  a  few  weeks  been  kept  in  cold  frames  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  air,  they  may  be  at  once  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain.  They  should  have  the  soil  thoroughly  well  prepared  by 
moderately  deep  digging  and  well  enriched  with  manure,and  where  of  a  light 
sandy  nature  the  addition  of  sufhcient  heavy  loam,  where  procurable,  and 
if  not  a  good  dressing  of  marl  or  clay,  which  if  laid  on  the  surface  and 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  few  weeks  at  this  season  will  get  so  pulverised 
as  to  contribute  very  much  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants.  The  Tea 
varieties  will  grow  in  soil  of  a  lighter  nature  than  most  of  the  other  kinds, 
hut  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  strong-growing  Noisettes,  and  Bourbons  will 
even  on  their  own  roots  do  much  better  in  soil  that  is  either  naturally  of  a 
strong  holding  description,  or  made  so  by  additions  of  such  material  as 
the  above.  Young  Boses  that  have  been  so  increased  I  have  found  with 
me  do  better  by  deferring  the  planting  out  till  the  present  time  than  by 
turning  out  sooner,  as  the  check  from  being  grown  indoors  to  full  exposure 
before  the  weather  gets  warm  has  a  tendency  to  stop  the  progress  of 
shoot  development ;  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  will  make 
considerable  advance  even  if  little  top-growth  takes  place,  and  by  this 
means  the  plants  will  be  in  a  position  to  attain  much  greater  size  and 
strength  next  year  than  if  kept  in  pots  until  the  autumn. 

Winter-grafted  Roses  that  are  Intended  for  Pot  Culture. 

— Such  stock  as  the  foregoing,  that  are  to  be  grown  on  into  pot  specimens, 
should  at  once  receive  a  shift  as  soon  as  the  pots  they  already  occupy  are 
full  of  roots,  as  nothing  is  so  much  calculated  to  check  healthy  develop- 
ment and  bring  on  a  stunted  condition  as  insufficient  root-room  whilst  the 
plants  are  young.  For  these,  even  more  than  for  such  as  are  planted  out, 
it  is  essential  that  the  soil  be  made  sufficiently  heavy,  when  not  naturally 
so,  by  the  addition  of  pulverised  clay,  through  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
rotten  manure.  Ram  the  material  into  the  pots  quite  firm,  in  the  way 
usual  in  potting  operations  earlier  in  the  season.  One  of  the  chief 
elements  of  the  success  which  manyof  the  London  market  growers  achieve, 
especially  with  the  more  tender  Tea  kinds,  is  the  extremely  hard  potting 
they  adopt ;  in  fact,  the  soil  is  rammed  into  the  pots  to  an  extent  that 
would  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  seen  the  work  done  or 
examined  the  plants  afterwards.  The  ball  of  earth  is  made  so  close  that, 
even  with  the  sand  that  is  incorporated  with  it,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  water  necessary  for  the  plants  would  hardly  percolate  through  it ;  yet 
such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  amount  of  roots  that  favourite  kinds  like 
Niphetos  and  Devoniensis  make  in  soil  so  closely  compressed  over  that 
which  takes  place  under  light  potting  is  a  sufficient  proof  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  practice,  and  it  may  be  observed,  other  cultural  details 
being  sufficiently  attended  to,  that  the  amount  of  shoot  growth  and 
ability  to  produce  flowers  will  always  be  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
roots  which  the  plants  possess. 

Pot  Roses  Out-of-doors.— Continue  to  see  regularly  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  winter-forced  pot  Roses  now  out-of-doors  by  keeping 
them  clear  from  insects  and  attention  as  to  water.  The  latter  has  been 
hitherto  easily  accomplished  this  season  through  the  more  than  usual 
amount  of  rain  we  have  had,  yet  not  so  the  destruction  of  insects,  espe- 
cially aphides,  which  abound  in  most  places  to  an  extent  almost  unprece- 
dented. 

Inside  Climbing  Roses. — I  may  again  urge  the  necessity  for  a 
free  and  daily  use  of  either  the  syringe  or  garden  engine  to  Roses  grown 
as  climbers  on  pillars,  rafters,  or  the  roofs  of  greenhouses  or  conserva- 
tories, without  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  preserve  them  through 
the  summer  in  a  healthy  condition  fair  to  look  upon,  or  prevent  their  com- 
municating the  pests  of  red  spider  and  aphides,  to  which  they  are  certain 
to  become  a  prey  to  every  plant  in  the  house  grown  under  or  near  them. 
Not  only  is  this  thorough  and  regular  drenching  with  water  essential  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  but  also  to  enable  them  to  make  growth  that  will 
produce  successional  flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Propagating  Roses  from  Cuttings.— There  is  no  time  of  the 
year  when  Roses  cannot  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  provided  shoots  in 
suitable  condition  can  be  obtained;  and  where,  as  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  general,  these  flowers  are  held  in  estimation,  it  is  well  to  err  on 
the  safe  side  by  having  enough  for  pot  culture,  for  should  not  all  the  stock 
be  wanted  for  such  purpose,  they  can  be  equally  well  employed  for  plant- 
ing out-of-doors.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  through  the  spring  will 
have  produced  quantities  of  shoots  that  now — after  being  subject  to  more 
air  in  cold  pits,  or  under  temporary  lights,  or  for  a  few  days  in  the  open 


air,  not  having  been  too  long  in  the  latter  position,  so  as  to  have  rendered 
the  wood  too  hard— will  be  in  a  state  to  afford  an  abundance  of  cuttings. 
For  this  purpose  choose  such  as  are  of  medium  strength,  neither  too  gross 
nor  too  weak.  Let  each  cutting  consist  o£  two,  three,  or  four  joints, 
inserting  them  six  or  eight  together  in  6-in.  pots  filled  with  moderately 
sandy  soil  and  a  little  sand  on  the  surface.  Give  them  a  good  watering 
immediately,  and  plunge  in  coal-ashes  in  a  close  frame  without  artificial 
heat,  but  kept  shut  up  altogether  for  three  weeks,  shading  with  mats,  so 
as  to  keep  down  the  temperature  when  the  sun  is  on  the  glass.  In  this 
way  the  cuttings  made  of  say  half  or  three-fourths  ripened  wood  will 
form  a  callus  at  the  bottom  As  soon  as  this  exists  they  may  be  at  once 
plunged  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  where  they  will  root  directly,  after  which 
time  they  may  gradually  be  inured  to  more  air  and  transferred  singly  to 
small  pots.  They  will  make  good  little  established  plants  before  winter, 
very  much  preferable  for  either  out  or  indoor  culture  to  those  struck 
later  in  the  season. 

Outdoor  Roses. — Those  possessing  even  small  collections  of  out- 
door Roses,  if  they  have  this  year  followed  the  advice  repeatedly  given 
through  the  spring,  of  taking  means  to  destroy  aphides  and  the  Rose 
maggot,  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  little  labour  required 
by  a  good  display  of  early  flowers,  whereas  in  the  absence  of  such  atten- 
tion, despite  the  unusual  growth  which  Roses  in  common  with  everything 
else  has  made,  the  whole  of  the  growth,  both  leaves,  shoots,  and 
flowers,  is  so  smothered  with  these  insects  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
well-developed  bloom.  This  more  especially  has  occurred  on  walls  where 
insects  abound  to  an  extent  such  as  seldom  happens,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  the  very  mild  winter,  which  left  unscathed  a  greater 
than  usual  number  of  the  breeding  stock  of  these  pests.  Where  Roses 
have  been  thus  neglected,  unless  immediate  means  are  taken  to  destroy 
the  aphides  now  existing,  and  also  the  broods  of  those  that  will  come 
successionally  into  life,  it  is  futile  to  expect  a  satisfactory  autumn  bloom. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Roses  more  than  most  plants,  those  who  give  tho 
requisite  attention  to  even  a  moderate  number  realise  very  much  more 
pleasure  from  the  results  of  their  labour  than  where  a  greater  quantity  are 
grown,  yet  do  not  receive  sufficient  attention  at  the  critical  time  when  the 
young  growth  is  beset  by  these  pests  which  are  inseparable  from  the  culti- 
vation of  Roses. — T.  Baines. 

Plant  Houses. — In  the  warmer  houses  air  must  be  admitted  early 
and  the  houses  shut  up  soon  in  the  afternoon,  shading  being  employed  in 
all  cases  on  bright  days,  A  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  water  at  the 
root,  a  moderately  high  temperature  and  shade  are  at  present  necessary 
for  the  production  of  well-developed  young  leaves  and  wood;  pinching 
shoots  in  order  to  induce  a  stubby  growth,  and  tying  in  climbing  plants 
should  also  be  practised.  Seedlings  and  cuttings  require  potting  now 
and  again,  an  operation  to  which  attention  must  be  paid.  Shading  must 
now  be  used  for  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  otherwise  flowers  will 
quickly  shed  their  petals,  and  their  colours  will  lose  their  brightness.  All 
cool  houses  must  be  well  ventilated,  and  even  at  night  the  sashes  may  be 
left  a  little  open . 

Camellias  that  flowered  early  during  the  winter,  and  were  imme- 
diately afterwards  put  in  a  little  warmth  to  make  growth,  will  have  set, 
and  the  buds  developed  to  a  considerable  size  ;  they  must  not  be  kept  in 
heat  too  long,  or  they  will  open  their  flowers  before  the  time  required. 
If  the  earliest  plants  be  urged  on  too  forward  at  this  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  retard  them  afterwards ;  through  inattention  in  this  matter  I  have 
frequently  seen  Camellia  flowers  opening  by  the  end  of  August  and 
through  September  that  were  not  wanted  before  Christmas.  Plants  that 
are  sufficiently  forward  should  be  at  once  moved  into  a  cool  house,  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  air  and  be  shaded  from  the  sun ;  see  that  they 
d  ^  not  want  for  water,  as  if  ever  the  soil  gets  quite  dry  after  the  buds 
attain  a  good  size,  they  will  most  likely  drop,  although  this  may  not  occur 
till  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  real  cause  by 
those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habit  of  the  plants.  Any  plants 
that  have  been  hitherto  later  in  blooming  than  desired  should  be  kept 
longer  in  warmth,  for  it  is  in  the  earlier  stages  of  bud-development  that 
the  time  of  their  flowering  can  be  regulated,  any  attempt  at  forcing  them 
into  bloom  by  the  application  of  heat  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
generally  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  buds.  Those  that  did  not  flower  till 
late  in  the  spring  will  now  be  making  active  growth  ;  they  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  application  to  the  roots  once  a  week  of  a  mild  infusion  of 
soot-water,  say  aa  much  soot  as  can  be  held  in  the  hand  to  two  gallons  of 
water ;  this  will  assist  the  plants  in  making  growth,  will  give  the  foliage 
a  healthy,  dark,  glossy  green  colour,  and  will  also  help  to  banish  any 
worms  that  may  have  got  into  the  pots.  Those  plants  that  make  their 
growth  late  require  more  shading  than  the  earlier  ones. 

Azaleas. — Of  these  the  latest  flowered  should  now  be  encouraged  to 
make  growth  by  keeping  the  house  or  pit  moist  with  less  air  than  the 
generality  of  greenhouse  plants  require.  All  except  the  small-leaved 
varieties  need  little  or  no  shade,  save  in  the  very  hottest  weather,  and  that 
for  a  few  hours  |in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Where  Azaleas  are  much 
shaded  whilst  making  their  growth,  the  leaves  always  become  weak  and 
so  far  devoid  of  substance  that  they  fall  oS  in  large  quantities  in  the 
autumn,  which  has  a  correspondingly  weakening  efi'ect  upon  the  roots. 
Where  a  house  or  pit  can  at  this  time  of  the  year  be  devoted  to  them 
and  such  plants  as  Camellias  that  are  making  their  growth,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  giving  them  the  treatment  they  require ;  but  where  they  have 
to  be  grown  in  a  mixed  greenhouse  with  the  usual  occupants,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  make  a  compromise  between  the  several  requirements  of 
the  various  plants ;  in  this  case  they  should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
house  where  the  shading  can  bo  regulated  as  necessary,  and  the  syringe 
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freely  used  without  wetting  those  subjects  that  do  not  need  it,  admitting 
the  air  that  is  wanted  at  the  opposite  end  to  where  they  are  arranged. 

Pelargoniums  and  Paehsias. — Those  large-flowered  Pelargo- 
niums, that  were  some  time  ago  recommended  to  have  the  points  of  their 
shoots  pinched  out  so  as  to  induce  their  flowering  after  the  earlier 
bloomers  were  over,  should  now  have  weak  manure  water  given  them  twice 
a  week  ;  if  neglected  in  this  respect  the  lower  leaves  will  assume  a  sickly 
yellow  condition,  and  the  flowering  be  proportionately  deficient.  Fuchsias 
struck  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  and  required  to  bloom  late  in  the 
summer  should  again  have  the  points  of  their  shoots  pinched  out,  and  any 
flower-buds  they  may  have  formed  pricked  off  j  neither  must  they  have 
their  roots  confined  in  too  small  pots,  as  this,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
will  stop  their  growth  and  induce  them  to  form  flowers  sooner  than  they 
are  required.  The  earlier  plants  that  are  now  blooming  should  have  all 
seed-pods  picked  off  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  dropped,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  seeds  is  more  exhausting  to  Fuchsias  than  flower-bearing.  Give 
them  liquid  manure  every  other  time  they  are  watered,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
highly-diluted  state,  as  if  given  them  so  strong  as  many  plants  will  bear 
it  causes  the  flower-buds  to  drop  oft'.  A  free  use  of  the  syringe  two  or 
three  times  a  week  will  keep  red  spider  in  check. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Vines. — All  young  Vines  in  pots  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and 
manure  water  may  bo  given  them  with  advantage  at  every  alternate 
watering.  Ked  spider  is  the  only  pest  which  is  liable  to  damage  them 
after  this  time,  but  frequent  and  copious  syringings  will  keep  the  foliage 
perfectly  clean.  Those  Vines  that  are  intended  for  planting  out  when 
ripe  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  they  are  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  as  the  lower- 
most buds  ripen  and  develop  better  on  a  cane  of  this  length  than  on  one 
a  few  feet  longer,  No  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  growing  a  great 
length  of  cane  for  planting,  as  the  top,  which  is  generally  the  best  part  of 
it,  is  ultimately  cut  off.  Fruiting  canes  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
are  6  ft.  and  7  ft,  long  before  they  are  stopped.  The  growth  which  breaks 
away  from  the  top  bud  after  being  stopped  should  be  permitted  to  make 
a  couple  of  joints  above  what  will  be  the  principal  cane.  When  free- 
growing  Vines  of  this  kind  are  kept  closely  pinched  at  the  end,  the  buds 
further  dowm  frequently  burst  and  grow,  and  this  interferes  with  the  pro- 
duction of  good  wood.  Never  grow  any  kind  of  young  Vines  too  closely 
packed  together,  or  in  any  position  where  they  are  deprived  of  light,  or 
where  the  sun's  rays  cannot  get  at  every  leaf.  A  house  with  a  great  deal 
of  fire  is  unnecessary.  The  more  hardily  Vines  are  grown,  especially 
those  for  early  forcing,  the  less  difficulty  will  there  be  found  in  obtaining 
the  best  results.  Where  mildew  has  been  troublesome  an  abundance  of 
fresh,  dry,  warm  air,  which  can  now  be  freely  admitted  to  Viaeries  on 
suitable  days,  will  check  its  further  progress.  To  eradicate  it  thoroughly, 
damp  the  aflected  parts  and  dust  them  with  sulphur  while  wet,  and  the 
present  is  the  best  time  for  doing  so. 

Pines. —  Where  suckers  on  Queens  and  other  varieties  are  likely  to  be 
very  small,  when  taken  off  in  July,  all  the  leaves  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  3  in.  or  3  in._  of  the  stock,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cut,  which  enables 
the  suckers  to  obtain  all  possible  benefit  through  the  roots.  This  course 
has  also  the  advantage  of  letting  more  light  and  air  about  the  suckers, 
and  making  them  more  symmetrical  in  form  than  could  possibly  be  the 
case  when  they  are  crowded  round  with  leaves.  Water  sparingly  after  the 
leaves  are  cut,  but  do  not  allow  the  aimosphere  to  become  too  dry. 

Peaches. — Early  Peaches  are  now  ripening  fast  under  the  present 
warm  and  favourable  weather,  and  an  abundance  of  air  must  be  given  to 
flavour  and  colour  the  fruit.  The  trees  should  still  be  syringed  carefully 
twice  a  day,  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  health,  and  as  a  preventive  of  red 
spider ;  at  the  same  time,  no  water  from  the  syringe  should  lodge  in  the 
hollow  of  the  fruit  around'the  stalk,  as  it  will  cause  decay,  and  the  fruit 
to  drop  off  prematurely.  On  no  account  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water  at  the  root ;  this  should  be  attended  to  continuously  until 
the  wood  is  ripened,  especially  in  light  porous  soils.  The  young  wood 
should  now  be  tied  in  to  allow  the  fruit  to  be  benefited  by  sun-light. 
When  the  space  between  the  wires  and  the  glass  is  filled  up  by  young 
growth,  the  under  foliage  gets  too  much  shaded ;  it  also  obstructs  a  free 
circulation  of  air  over  the  fruit.  When  the  latter  has  been  gathered,  the 
trees  may  be  still  further  thinned  of  this  year's  bearing  wood,  to  allow 
room  for  laying  in  the  current  year's  shoots.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  gathering  of  the  ripening  fruit ;  the  experienced  eye  will  readily 
detect  such  as  are  ready  to  pick. 

Flower  iJarden. 

The  principal  operation  connected  with  this  department,  viz.,  that  of 
planting  the  various  beds,  borders,  baskets,  and  vases  with  their  summer 
occupants,  will  now  in  most  cases  be  finished  ;  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  order  and  neatness  should  be  scrupulously  maintained. 
Lawns  at  this  season  are  often  much  disfigured  by  Daisies,  and  during 
dry  weather,  when  Grass  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  the  Daisy  rake  will 
be  found  useful.  Plantains  and  other  broad-leaved  weeds  should  now  be 
eradicated,  if  possible,  and  this  may  be  done  by  cutting  their  heads  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  they  may  be 
drawn  out,  and  the  space  they  occupied  will  soon  be  taken  possession  of 
by  the  finer  Grasses  of  which  the  lawn  should  consist.  Box  edgings  may 
now  be  cut.  It  is  seldom  advisable  to  do  this  sooner  than  about  the 
present  time,  as  the  slightest  frost  occurring  soon  after  the  operation  has 
been  performed  will  inflict  so  much  injury  upon  them  as  to  make  them 
look  unsightly  for  some  time  afterwards.    Bulbs  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips 


may  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  away.  Peg  down  the  shoots  and  regu- 
late the  development  of  such  plants  as  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  in  order 
to  get  the  surface  of  the  beds  covered  as  speedily  as  possible,  when  less 
water  will  be  necessary  than  at  present.  Regulate  also  the  growth 
of  climbing  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  the  new  and  beautiful  Clematises, 
all  of  which  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  Where 
a  stock  of  the  various  kinds  of  spring  bedding  plants  was  not  divided 
or  otherwise  increased  when  taken  from  the  beds,  that  may  be  done  now, 
or  as  soon  after  this  time  as  possible.  Such  kinds  as  the  following 
may  be  divided, if  desirable,to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  viz., Viola  cornuta 
and  lutea,  Aubrietia  deltoidea,  deltoidea  varieg'ata,  Cambellii,  greca,  &c. ; 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Omphalodes  verna,  Phlox  verna,  Gentians,  Hepaticas, 
hardy  Primroses,  Oxlips,  &o.  The  two  last  named  will  now  be  out  of 
flower  ;  but  the  best  varieties  should  have  been  marked,  and  should  now 
be  increased  accordingly.  All  these,  together  with  the  various  double 
and  single  Wallflowers,  should  have  what  little  attention  they  may  require 
in  the  reserve  gardeu,  which  is  also  the  proper  place  to  test,  during  the 
first  season,  the  numerous  novelties  in  the  way  of  bedding  plants  which 
are  annually  introduced,  and  which  are  generally  sent  out  in  the  form  of 
very  small  plants  in  May.  As  soon  as  they  are  received  they  should  be 
re-potted,  and  have  every  necessary  attention  ;  and,  where  they  have  been 
well  treated,  such  plants  will  now  be  suflSciently  established  to  be  planted 
out  in  this  department,  in  order  that  they  may  furnish  cuttings  at  as  early 
a  period  as  possible,  and  also  afford  opportunities  of  forming  correct 
opinions  as  to  their  merits  and  adaptability  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  recommended.  Wherever  rival  leaders  may  exist  upon  young  trees, 
more  particularly  upon  those  belonging  to  the  Coniferous  family,  the 
strongest  and  best  placed  should  be  selected,  and  all  others  carefully 
removed.  An  undue  tendency  to  lateral  extension  is  frequently  exhibited 
by  young  trees  of  this  description,  and  this  should  also  be  checked  by 
stopping,  or  slightly  cutting  back  all  strong  side-growing  branches,  with 
the  view  of  directing  the  energies  of  the  tree  to  the  production  of  up- 
ward growth.  Pot  off  seedlings  of  perennials  raised  in  pots  as  soon  as 
they  are  fit,  using  for  the  purpose  a  sandy  compost,  and  put  three  seed- 
lings into  what  are  known  as  thumb-pots,  placing  them  round  the  edges. 
In  the  case  sf  strong-growing  kinds,  however,  one  seedling  in  a  pot  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  Seedlings  of  the  commoner  perennials  should,  how- 
ever, be  pricked  out  into  the  open  border,  selecting  a  shady  spot  or  one 
over  which  a  shading  may  be  easily  placed,  until  they  have  become  esta- 
blished. Continue  to  propagate,  by  means  of  cuttings,  such  plants  as  it  is 
not  practicable  to  divide.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  seeds  of  early- 
blooming  plants,  and  gather  them  as  soon  as  ready.  In  the  hardy 
Fernery  many  specimens  will  soon  be  in  their  greatest  beauty,  and  should, 
therefore,  have  their  share  of  attention.  The  fresh  green  fronds  of 
various  species  are  frequently  disfigured  by  slugs  and  snails,  both  of  which 
should  be  carefully  searched  for  and  destroyed.  Vigorous  specimens  of 
Osmunda  regalis  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Apricots  are  often  much  infested  with  a  small  caterpillar  that  eats  the 
leaves,  and  this,  i^  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  does  serious  harm,  rolling 
itself  up  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Rose  maggot ;  it  is,  however, 
easily  detected.  The  trees  should  be  gone  over  as  soon  as  it  makes  its 
appearance,  and  the  invader  crushed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  If  the 
fruit  has  not  been  sufficiently  thinned,  at  once  remove  more,  not  allowing 
a  greater  quantity  to  remain  than  the  trees  can  support  and  mature 
thoroughly,  otherwise  the  produce  will  be  small  and  comparatively 
flavourless.  See  that  no  trace  of  aphides  has  been  left  on  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  or  they  wQl  still  spread,  and  inflict  serious  damage. 
As  regards  thinning,  the  remarks  made  respecting  Apricots  apply  to 
these  trees  also.  Let  the  strength  of  each  individual  tree  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as  are  strong  and  vigorous  being  naturally 
able  to  support  a  greater  weight  of  fruit  than  others  in  a  weaker 
condition,  although  the  latter  generally  set  the  greatest  quantity.  Over- 
cropping not  only  gives  inferior  produce,  but  permanently  injures  the 
trees  if  continued  for  a  few  years,  so  as  often  to  necessitate  their  removal. 
In  many  cases  the  situation  is  blamed  for  this  state  of  things,  whereas,  if 
they  were  sufficiently  supplied  with  water  and  not  over-cropped  they 
would  live  and  fruit  up  to  a  vigorous  old  age.  Watch  closely  for  mildew  ; 
if  it  makes  its  appearance  on  the  leaves  or  points  of  the  shoots  it  will 
quickly  attack  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  a  trace  of  it  is  found  the  affected 
parts  must  be  dusted  freely  with  sulphur  ;  the  old-fashioned  sulphur- puff 
is  the  best  and  most  simple  instrument  to  use  for  this  purpose.  If  the 
weather  comes  dry  and  the  border  in  which  these  trees  are  grown  is 
cropped  with  anything  else,  such,  for  instance,  as  Strawberries  or  summer 
vegetables,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  materially  assist  in 
extracting  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  necessitate  the  application  of 
more  water,  which  must  be  given  without  stint.  Before  it  is  applied  in 
quantity  the  surface  should  be  stirred  with  a  fork  or  hoe  to  a  depth  of 
2  in.  to'admit  of  its  getting  down  to  the  roots.  In  dry  situations,  where 
water  has  to  be  given,  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  this  loosening  pro- 
cess, as  the  soil  gets  baked  on  the  surface  and  causes  the  water  to  runoff. 
Do  not  allow  the  leaves  to  overhang  the  fruit,  which  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  snn ;  but,  in  this  operation,  do  not  go  too  far,  as  the 
extent  to  which  the  leaves  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  often  destroyed, 
where  excessive  disbudding  is  practised,  renders  it  utterly  impossible  that 
the  trees  should  possess  their  wonted  vigour.  It  is  necessary  to  thin  out 
the  shoots  so  that  all  allowed  to  remain  will  have  a  full  share  of  air  and 
light  to  strengthen  and  mature  the  young  wood  for  next  year's  fruiting ; 
but  all  beyond  this  is  injurious,  as  every  leaf  removed  proportionately 
curtails  the  formation  and  power  of  the  roots. 
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Cherries  and  Plums  on  "Walla.— These  avo  also  very  subject 
to  caterpillai'S,  and  wlieu  they  appear  in  numbers  they  do  much  harm,  not 
only  disfiguring  the  leaves,  but  absolutely  iujuriug  the  trees.  There  are 
no  means  of  destroying  them,  except  by  going  over  such  as  are  afieoted 
and  crushing  them.  This  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are 
discovered,  as  the  longer  they  are  allowed  to  remain,  the  more  difficulty 
there  is  in  their  destruction.  Cherries  are  also  subject  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  the  attacks  of  black  fly  on  the  young  shoots.  If  this  pest  be  taken 
in  time,  before  they  have  become  dispersed  over  the  trees,  and  while  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  shoots,  they  may  easily  be  destroyed  by  dipping  those 
that  are  affected  in  Tobacco  water.  For  this  aphis  it  must  be  strong,  as 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  kill  than  the  green  species. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

At  this  season  in  many  places  the  kitchen  garden  is  subordinate  to  the 
ornamental  department,  but  neglect  now,  either  in  keeping  down  weeds 
or  in  performing  the  necessary  operations  of  sowing  and  planting  suc- 
cessional  crops,  will  certainly  entail  disappointment  in  time  to  come ; 
therefore,  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  season. 

Tomatoes  should  now  be  planted ;  they  may  with  advantage  be 
grown  wherever  there  is  a  small  portion  of  wall  at  liberty,  as  is  often  the 
case  between  fruit  trees ;  a  south  wall  is  the  best,  but  they  will  frequently 
succeed  on  a  western  or  eastern  aspect.  On  the  two  latter  I  should 
recommend  the  greater  part  of  the  shoots  being  continually  pinched  in 
close,  ao  as  to  bring  them  into  bearing  early.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to 
confine  Tomatoes  to  a  much  less  number  of  shoots  than  is  often  done, 
thereby  enabling  more  plants  to  be  grown  on  a  given  space.  The  thinner 
the  shoots  are  kept  the  earlier  they  produce  fruit.  In  warm  districts 
Tomatoes  will  frequently  succeed  on  a  sheltered  border  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun.  Plant  them  out  singly,  using  two  or  three  sticks  to  each  plant 
for  support,  to  which  they  must  be  kept  regularly  tied  as  the  growth 
advances  ;  otherwise,  from  their  fragile  nature,  they  get  broken  by  the 
wind.  Where  they  are  so  grown,  the  ground  is  better  for  being  poor,  as 
their  natural  habit  of  making  too  much  growth  is  still  further  increased 
where  the  soil  is  rich.  The  plants  should  stand  3  ft.  apart  each  way,  so 
as  to  avoid  their  shading  each  other. 

Sowing  Lettuce. — Make  successional  sowings  of  Lettuce,  and  at 
this  season  it  is  a  good  practice  to  drive  shallow  drills  12  in.  or  15  in. 
apart,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the  bottom ;  the  plants  can  thus  be  well 
soaked  with  water  when  they  require  it ;  advancing  crops  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  application  of  manure  water.  Early  crops  of  the  Cos 
varieties  should,  as  they  approach  maturity,  be  tied  up  with  bast,  which 
is  of  much  assistance  even  in  kinds  that  are  the  most  disposed  to  turn  in 
their  leaves  and  blanch  naturally,  and,  moreover,  it  improves  the  quality. 
Amateurs  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  Lettuce  growing  are  apt 
to  tie  the  ligatures  too  tight,  which  bruises  the  leaves  and  causes  them  to 
rot.  All  that  is  required  is  to  draw  the  leaves  together  with  the  hand 
and  tie  them  sufficiently  close  to  exclude  light.  Keep  the  surface  between 
advancing  crops  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe ;  and  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  heavy,  retentive  nature,  and  was  at  all  wet  when  dug,  its  condition  will 
be  greatly  improved  by  forking  it  over  to  the  depth  of  6  in.  or  8  in.,  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  of  the  growing  crops.  Ground  so 
treated  becomes  pulverised  by  the  action  of  sun  and  air,  and  is  in  a  better 
condition  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  later  on  as  the  different  crops  advance 
in  growth.  Small  Salads  should  be  sown  every  ten  days,  or,  at  all  events, 
every  fortnight ;  otherwise,  the  supply  will  be  interrupted.  When  the 
weather  is  hot  and  di-y  let  such  plants,  and  especially  Radishes,  be  watered, 
or  they  will  be  tough  and  stringy.  A  small  sowing  of  Walchereu  Cauli- 
flower should  now  be  made. 

Planting  Brussels  Sprouts.— These  should  now  be  planted; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  crop,  the  plants  ought  to  be  got  in  when 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle.  The  weight  of  prodnoe  will  thus  be 
double  what  it  would  be  if  the  plants  were  long  confined  to  the  seed-bed. 
Brussels  Sprouts  do  not  require  so  much  room  as  winter  Broccoli ;  but 
they  must  by  no  means  be  planted  too  closely,  or  they  never  attain  the 
vigorous  hardy  condition  which  alone  enables  them  to  stand  a  severe 
winter.  The  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown 
has  much  to  do  with  the  space  they  should  occupy.  In  good,  well- 
manured  land  they  should  be  put  in  2  ft.  3  in.  apart  each  way ;  in  shallow 
poor  soil,  they  may  be  placed  0  in.  closer,  both  in  and  between  the  rows. 
Move  them,  so  far  as  possible,  with  their  roots  entire;  and, if  the  weather 
be  dry,  give  them  a  good  watering. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 
June  3. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans.  Potting  off  seed- 
ling  Petunias.  Planting  out  two  rows  of  Carters'  dwarf  crimson  Celery, 
and  one  of  Spanish  Cardoon.  Trimming  out  Pea  sticks.  Gathering  the 
following  twelve  sorts  of  Peas  for  exhibition  : — Ringleader,  Emerald  Gem, 
Maclean's  Blue  Peter,  Maclean's  Little  Gem,  Buttons'  Bijou,  Carters' 
White  Gem,  Carters'  First  Crop,  Dr.  Hogg  Unique,  Extra  Early  Premium 
Gem,  Carters'  first  crop  Blue,  and  William  1.,  and  after  a  fair  trial 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  William  I.  and  Unique  are  the  best 
flavoured  and  most  useful  for  an  early  crop. 

June  4. — Sowing  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Primulas.  Potting  on 
Balsams  and  Fuchsias.  Pricking  off  Cauliflower  plants.  Tying  out 
Tricolor  Pelargoniums  for  exhibition.  Turning  over  gravel  walks  to  give 
them  a  fresh  appearance.  Cutting  turf  for  layering  Strawberries.  Look- 
ing over  the  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  stopping  them,  and  fertilising  them 
where    required.      Giving  all  inside  Vine  borders  where  the  Grapes 


are  swelling  a  good  soaking  of  guano  water.  Cutting  dead 
branches  out  of  Apricot  trees,  and  spreading  out  those  left  to  give  them 
a  better  appearance. 

June  5.— Sowing  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos  and  All  the  Year  Round 
Lettuce;  also  early  white  Naples  Ooions  for  drawing  young.  1  lanting 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Gauliflowfir  plants.  Looking  over  i  each 
and  Nectarine  trees,  picking  off  curled-loaved,  and  washing  the  trees  with 
the  garden  engine.  Clearing  off  Spinach  and  getting  the  ground  dag  up 
and  manured  for  winter  greens.  Weeding  and  hoeing  amongst  all  grow- 
ing crops. 

June  6.— Sowing  Chervil,  Radishes,  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting 
off  Tomatoes  struck  from  cuttings.  Thinning  out  and  transplanting 
Parsley;  also  Spinach  and  Turnips.  Commencing  layering  Vicomtesse 
H^ricart  de  Thury  Strawberries  on  pieces  of  turf  4  in.  square.  _  Ljokmg 
over  Vineries,  stopping  the  laterals,  and  thinning  the  berries  where 
required.  Getting  the  netting  put  over  late  Strawberries.  Looking 
over  Apricot  trees  for  snails  and  grubs.  Gathering  Gooseberries  for 
bottling. 

June  7.— Sowing  Turnips  and  Spinach.  Planting  out  Sweet  Basil 
on  a  south  border.  Thinning  out  late-sown  Beet  and  Salsify.  Commencing 
clippino-  Box  edgings.  Putting  Camellias  and  other  greenhouse  plants 
out  under  north  walls.  Nailing  in  the  leading  shoots  of  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees,  and  washing  them  well  with  Quassia  water  to  kill  green  fly.  Earth- 
ing  up  late-planted  Potatoes. 

June  8.— Potting  off  Melons.  Tying  down  the  leaders  of  cirdon 
Apple  trees.  Getting  out  trenches  for  the  late  crops  of  Peas ;  also  trenches 
for  Celery,  and  getting  the  manure  into  them.  Commencing  planting  out 
tender  carpet  bedding  plants.  Weeding  the  Asparagus  beds  and  giving 
them  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water.  Sticking  Peas  and  getting  them 
earthed  up.  Mowing.  Rolling  the  gravel  and  all  Grass  that  require  it, 
and  civing  the  pleasure  grounds  a  general  clear  up.  Cleaning  up  kitchen 
garden  and  getting  in  fuel.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  and 
Strawberries.- W.  G.'  P.,  Dorset. 


IXIA.S,  SPARAXIS,  AND  SIMILAR  PLA-NTS. 
May  I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  three  Ixias  which  I  have 
sent  ? M.  F.  [Naming  I.-cias  is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  inas- 
much as  they  are  mostly  garden  varieties,  and,  not  being  entirely- 
hardy,  one  has  not  the  opportunity  of  studying  them  with  the  same 
minuteness  as  plants  which  are  perfectly  hardy  and  constantly,  whea 
in  season,  under  one's  eye.  What  you  have  sent  seem  to  be  (1)  I. 
Bucephalus,  (2)  I.  aurantia  major,  (3)  I.  Nord.  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
Tritoniaa,  and  Babianas  may  be  grown  in  this  country  with  consider, 
able  success.  My  first  attempt  was  made  by  forming  a  bed  close  to  an 
old  shed.  During  the  winter  I  protected  it  with  shutters,  and  I  was 
wonderfully  successful.  In  January,  1877,  I  planted  soma  bulbs 
which  were  left  over  from  the  autumn,  and  they  flowered  well,  but 
too  late,  the  sun's  rays  soon  driving  them  out  of  bloom.  I  left  them 
in  the  ground,  protecting  them  this  winter  with  Dutch  reed  mats 
(see  Garden,  p.  311).  The  mats,  resting  on  old  railway  sleepers, 
were  rolled  over  the  bed  daring  the  night  and  taken  off  in  the  daytime. 
I  have  had  a  fine  display  of  bloom  ;  many  of  the  Ixias  are  2  ft.  high, 
the  Sparaxis  about  15  in.,  and  the  Babianas  I  have  never  seen  so  fine. 
My  success,  however,  has  mainly  been  on  one-half  of  the  beds,  which 
run  up  to  a  drain ;  on  the  more  distant  half  the  plants  are  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  floriferoua.  My  advice,  therefore,  to  those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  these  plants  is  first  of  all  to  look  to  the  drainage.  If  the 
ground  be  naturally  well  drained,  all  well  and  good  ;  simply  raise  the 
beds  and  take  care  that  there  is  a  good  depth  of  soil ;  but  where  the 
land  is  not  well  drained  and  the  substrata  naturally  porous,  then 
drain  thoroughly.  The  plants  evidently  like  plenty  of  moisture,  but 
it  must  pass  freely  away.  Established  masses  will  give  finer  flowers 
than  freshly  planted  roots,  unless  the  latter  be  planted  early,  which 
is  equal  to  being  established.  The  foliage  comes  up  in  the  autumn, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged  by  allowing  the  rain  to  get  at  the  soil, 
but  when  severe  weather  sets  in  protection  should  be  given ;  but  air 
must  never  be  excluded,  except  when  the  frost  is  severe.  Not  only 
the  bulbs  I  have  named,  but  a  great  many  beautiful  Cape  and 
Mexican  bnlbs  could  be  grown  successfully  under  the  same  treatment, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  the  beds  be  always  well  raised  above 
the  ground  level.  When  the  bulbs  are  left  undisturbed,  a  season  of 
rest  should  be  secured,  if  possible,  by  excluding  rain  till  the  foliage 
has  begun  to  grow.  I  may  add  that  I  frequently  see  stray  Ixias 
flowering  beautif  ally  and  the  plants  vigorous  in  my  grounds,  where 
they  happen  to  get  into  a  bit  of  soil  in  which  they  seem  at  home. 


P.  Bakk. 


Portraits  of  Eminent  Horticulturists.— I  have  read  several  suggestions 
respecting  portraits  of  Mr.  Marnock  and  others,  and  also  lives  of  such  men. 
I  should  think  that  a  book  containing  good  Ukeaesses  and  lives  of  such  men 
as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  James  Veitcb,  Thomas  Rivers,  John  Keynes,  &c.,  would 
meet  with  great  favour  amongst  every  one  at  aU  interested  in  horticulture.— 
E.  B. 
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GARDEN    BOTANY. 

(Continued  from  p.  i9d.) 

Arran&ement  of  the  Leaves.— The  position  of  the  leaves 
of  a  plant,  whether  cauline  or  radical,  is  in  itself  a  character 
of  no  importance  in  systematic  botany,  but  vrith  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  on  the  stem  it  is  otherwise.  Unless  dis- 
turbed by  arrest  of  growth,  the  interference  of  insects,  or 
some  accidental  cause,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  one 
and  the  same  species  is  invariably  the  same,  and  frequently 
the  same  arrangement  obtains  throughout  a  large  family. 
Any  point  of  a  stem  from  which  a  leaf  proceeds  is  termed  a 
node,  and  the  space  between  two  nodes  an  internode.  Inter- 
uodes  may  be  long  or  short ;  sometimes  there  is  practically  no 


Fit;.  176.— Alternate  leaves  o£  Elm,  with  a  two-raLked  or  dibtichous  arrange- 
ment. 

development  of  the  internodes,  and  the  leaves  are  crowded 
together,  as  in  Agave,  &o.  The  number  of  ^leaves  from  the 
same  node  may  be  one,  as  in  the  Elm  (9g.  176),  Oak,  Beech, 
&G. ;  or  two,  as  in  Symphoricarpus  (fig.  177),  Ixora,  Konde- 
letia,  Gardenia,  &c. ;  or  several,  as  in  Hippuris  (fig.  178),  Aspe- 
rnla,  Galium,  &c.  "When  only  one  leaf  is  given  off  from 
each  node,  the  arrangement  is  termed  alternate ;  when  there  are 
two  from  each  node  or  horizontal  plane,  opposite ;  and  when 


Fig.  177. — Symphoricarpus  racemosus  ; 
leaves  opposite  and  decussate. 


first  node,  we  have  to  make  only  one  revolution  of  the  branch 
before  we  arrive  at  another  node  in  a  line  with  the  first.  This 
kind  of  arrangement  is  called  distichous,  and  maybe  expressed 
by  i,  the  numerator  indicating  the  number  of  times  around 
the"  branch,  and  the  denominator  the  number  of  internodes 
separating  leaves  in  the  same  line.  This  law  is  practically  con- 
stant, though  liable,  as  everything  else  in  Nature,  to  occasional 


Fig.  178  — Verticillate  leaves  of 
Hippuris  vulgaris. 


there  are  three  or  more,  verticillate.  With  regard  to  alternate 
leaves,  there  is  a  secondary  arrangement  requiring  our  atten- 
tion. At  first  sight  we  fail  to  discern  in  most  instances  any 
fixed  order  in  their  arrangement  beyond  the  fact  of  their  being 
alternate ;  but  if  we  take  branches  of,  say.  Arbutus,  Rasp- 
berry, and  Elm,  and  try  to  find,  starting  from  any  given  leaf, 
two  leaves  in  a  straight  line  one  above  the  other,  we  discover 
that  the  number  of  leaves  between  any  two  in  a  straight  line 
is  always  the  same  in  the  same  species,  though  different  in 
each  of  the  plants  named.  In  the  Elm  (figs.  176  and  182)  the 
leaves  are  disposed  in  two  lines  along  the  branches;  consequently, 
if  we  number  the  nodes,  as  in  fig.  182,  we  perceive  that  the 
third  and  fifth  nodes  are  in  a  line  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
and  sixth  in  a  line  with  the  second.     Starting  again  from  the 


Fig.  179.— Branch  of  Alnus  glauca,  ia  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
alternate  leaves  is  j. 

accidental  derangements.  Tracing  the  arrangemen^  of  the 
Alder  (Alnus  glauca— figs.  179  and  183)  in  the  same  manner,  we 
see  that  the  fourth  node  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the 
first,  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  so  on.  Furthermore,  the  leaves 
in  the  same  line  are  separated  by  three  internodes  and,  proceed- 
ing in  a  spiral  direction,  by  one  revolution  of  the  branch,  there- 
fore it  may  be  expressed  thus,  -g.  In  the  Peach  (fig.  181)  and 
in  the  Bird  Cherry  (fig.  184)  the  degree  of  separation  is  five 
internodes,  with  two  turns  round  the  branch,  or  "j.  The  leaves 
of  the  Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  unedo)  present  a  still  greater 
divergence,  there  being  eight  internodes,  forming  a  spire  of 


Fig.  180.— Branch  o£  Prunos  Padus,  showing  the  two-fifth  arrangement 
of  the  alternate  leaves. 

three  turns,  between  two  in  the  same  line ;  and  in  Sempervivum 
tabulare  the  arrangement  is  1;.  The  direction  of  the  curve  of 
the  spire  is  invariable  on  the 'same  branch,  but  it  is  not  always 
the  same  on  a  secondary  branch  as  it  is  on  the  primary  branch 
from  which  it  proceeds.  In  the  Bird  Cherry  (fig.  184)  the  spire 
turns  the  same,way  both  on  the  stem  and  branches,whilst  in  the 
Liquidambar  (fig.  185)  it  turns  in  a  contrary  direction.    Some- 
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times  the  degree  oE  divergence  decreases  or  increases  on  the 
same  axis.  Opposite  leaves  are  usually  decussate,  each  succeed- 
ing pair  crossing  the  other  at  right  angles,  as  in  fig.  177,  that 


Fig.  181.— Diagram  illus-  Fifr.  182.  —  Diagram  Fig.  183.— Diagram  show- 

trating    the    arrange-  showing    the    ar-  ing  the  arrangement  of 

ment  of   the  leaves  of  rangement  of  the  the     leaves     of    Alnus 

the  Peach  tree,  leaves  of  the  Elm.  glauca. 

is,  ia  four  rows,  or  they  are  in  two  rows,  distichous. 

Direction  of  the  Surface  of  Leaves. — The  surface  of  true 


leaves  is  usually  spread  out  more  or  less  horizontally,  one  side 
facing  the  earth  and  the  other  the  sky;  but  where   the  leaves 


Fig.  185. — Liqiiidamhar  styraciflaa,  in  which  the  lea-f-spires  of  the 
branches  turn  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  of  the  stem, 

are  reduced  to  flattened  petioles  ^phyllodes),  as  in  most  of  the 
Australian  Acacias,  the  surface  is  vertical.  Sometimes  true 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  Australian  Gum  trees,  have  their  sur- 


face spread  vertically,  in  consequence  of  a  half  twist  of  the 
petiole.  In  the  same  manner  the  leaves  on  the  horizontal 
branches  of  many  species  of  Abies  and  Picea,  which  normally 
would  be  vertical,  become  horizontal.  The  position  of  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  some  plants  is  subject  to  changes  due 
to  periodical  movements  of  the  leaves  themselves  or  the 
branches.  W.  B.  Hemslet. 


VEGETATION  OP  SMYRNA  AND  EPHESUS. 
I  LANDED  at  Smyrna  early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  April,  and 
proceeded  at  once  by  rail  to  Ayaseolook  for  Ephesus,  passing  through 
open  undulating  plains  crossed  by  isolated  ranges  of  low  mountains. 
The  country  bordering  the  railway  gives  evidence  of  extreme  fertility, 
though  now  neglected,  the  Vine  running  wild  in  the  broken  hedge, 
rows  indicating  old  culture,  overran  by  the  rich  indigenous  flora. 
Amongst  the  plants  noticed  by  the  railway  side  were  one  or  two  very 
handsome  Salvias,  Speoularia  speculum  in  great  profusion,  several 
Eohiums,  a  pink  Tragopogon,  Asphodelaa  ramoans,  Ornithogalum 
narbonense,  Arum  Draonncalus,  Tamarisk,  Iris  pseudo-Acorus,  a 
large  handsome  Malope,  a  tall  upright  purple  Linaria,  many  legu. 
minous  plants,  and  a  scarlet  Adonis.  The  vegetation  about  the  ruins 
of  Ephesus  was  rank  in  the  extre^le,  in  many  places  almost  impeding 
the  passage  of  the  pedestrian,  the  tall  Ferula  communis  forming  con. 
spicuous  features  in  the  desolate  scene.  Asphodelns  luteus  occurred 
abundantly  on  the  hillsides,  and  Cheilanthes  odora,  Aspleniam  acu. 
tum,  and  Campanula  Erinus  on  the  rocks  and  ruins. 

On  the  following  day  I  proceeded  to  Boujah,  a  pleasant  village 
situated  on  the  hilly  table  land  four  miles  out  of  Smyrna.  Here  I 
found  Tulipa  nndulatifolia,  which  also  grows  abundantly  on  the 
Smyrna  racecourse.  Boujah  and  the  surrounding  table  land  of  hip. 
purite  limestone  is  the  seat  of  the  culture  of  the  seedless  Sultana 
Raisins  (Zekirziczidioo — Turkish),  of  which  about  10,000  tons  are 
annually  produced.  The  cultivation  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Patras  Currant,  but  the  Vines,  instead  of  being  trained  as  a 
single  leader,  form  a  low  branching  stump  from  1  ft.  to  2^  ft.  high, 
from  which  the  annual  fruit. bearing  shoots  radiate  ;  no  training  is 
required,  except  an  occasional  prop  under  the  heavier  branches.  The 
harvest  commences  about  the  middle  of  July  and  occupies  about  a 
month,  the  fruit  from  the  laterals  succeeding  that  on  the  main  shoots. 
The  bunches  on  being  gathered  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  wood, 
ashes  to  which  a  little  oil  has  been  added ;  this  is  said  to  expedite 
the  drying,  which  occupies  from  five  to  seven  days.  As  a  crop. 
Sultanas  are  eminently  speculative,  the  produce  of  from  7  cwt.  to 
30  cwt,  per  acre  fluctuating  with  the  season  and  locality  and  the 
price  with  the  crop,  and  after  two  or  three  productive  years  the 
value  falls  below  a  remunerative  rate.  They  are  more  costly  to  cul. 
tivate  than  Currants,  and  cannot  compete  with  them  at  equivalent 
values  for  general  consumption.  The  demand  is  therefore  limited  at 
remunerative  rates.  Most  of  the  Vineyards  are  in  the  hands  of 
small  proprietors ;  some  are  absolute  freeholds,  and  others  are  held 
under  various  forms  of  tenure.  They  are  not  found  remunerative 
when  carried  on  by  paid  labour,  and  for  the  most  part  merely  serve 
as  a  sort  of  small  savings  bank  for  the  spare  labour  of  the  working 
people.  Smyrna  is  also  the  central  emporium  of  a  variety  of  drugs, 
both  collected  wild  and  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor.  Of  opium,  culti. 
vated  in  the  central  districts,  from  5000  to  8000  cases  of  150  lb. 
weight  each,  to  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000,  annually  reach 
Smyrna,  and  are  exported  to  England,  the  West  Indies,  and  America, 
Liquorice,  the  root  of  Glyoyrrhiza  glabra,  ia  also  collected  from  the 
wild  plant  growing  by  moist  watercourses  a  few  days'  journey  east 
of  Smyrna. 

Soammony,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  pretty  Convolvulus 
Seammonia,  is  extensively  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boujah 
and  Smyrna.  Gangs  of  peasants  are  sent  out  with  a  good  supply  of 
mussel  shells,  the  roots  bared  and  cut,  a  mussel  shell  inserted  under 
the  incision,  and  the  exuded  juice  collected  from  day  to  day.  From 
the  Velonia  Oak  (Quercus  .(Egilops),  and  one  or  two  other  species, 
the  cups  are  collected  and  exported  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  the 
Acorns  employed  for  feeding  pigs. 

G.  Maw,  in  "  Tranaaotions  of  the  Bot.  Soo.  of  Edinburgh." 


Leucojnm  vernum. — My  experience  of  imported  balbs  of  the  spring  Snow- 
flake  is  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  they  make  little  show,  but  after  that  time, 
when  established  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  a  somewhat  shady  border,  they 
flower  very  freely  and  regularly.  Probably  the  vitality  of  the  bulbs  is  impaired 
by  the  drying  process  to  which  all  bulbs  are  subjected  in  going  through  a 
market,  but  which  has  a  beneficial  efi^ect  on  some  species.  I  cannot  understand 
the  complaint  about  L,  ffistivum  not  flowering  freely.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  wild  garden,  and  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  common  Daffodil  under 
the  same  ciroametanoes.— SiLMOifioips. 
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THE     LIBRARY. 

HANDBOOK  OF  TRA.VBL  TALK* 
Mb.  Murkay  has  lately  issued  a  new  and  carefally  revised  edition  oE 
this  handy  and  excellent  book.  It  is  a  collection  ot  questions  and 
phrases  in  four  languages — English,  German,  French,  and  Italian. 
The  phrases,  &o.,  are  such  as  are  really  useful  and  used,  and  they 
have  been  written  by  professors,  viz.,  German  by  Professor  Bachheim ; 
French  by  Professor  Talandier,  of  Sandhurst ;  and  Italian  by  Signer 
Genrini.  Among  the  vocabularies  is  the  following  one  concerning 
terms  used  in  the  garden.  (Jf.I.,  after  certain  Italian  words,  denotes 
their  usage  in  North  Italy,  in  distinction  from  Naples.  The  plural 
termination  of  German  nouns  is,  as  a  rule,  given  in  parenthesis^,  (  )  ; 
where  no  termination  is  given,  the  plural  is  mostly  the  same  as  the 
singular.) 

Vocabulary. 


ENGLISH. 

Acanthus 
Acorn 
Alder 
Almond 

tree 

Anemone 

Annuals 


Apple, 1 

Apricot 

Artichoke 
Ash 

Asparagus 
Aspen 


GEEMAN. 

Biirenklaue,/. 
Eichel,  /. 
Die  Erie  (n) 
Die  Mandel  (n) 
Der  Mandelbaum 
Die    Anemone  — 
dasWindroschen 
Einjiihrige    (Blu- 
men),       S  o  m  - 
mergewiichse 
Apfel,      Apfel- 

baum,  in. 
Apiikose,  /. 


FRENCH. 

Acanthe,  /. 
Gland,  m. 
Aune,  ni. 
Amande,  /. 
Amandier,  m. 
Anemone,  /. 

Plantes  annuelles, 
/. 

Pomme,  /. — Pom- 

mier,  vi. 
Ahricot,  TO. 


ITALIAN. 

Aoanto 
Ghianda 
Ontauo.     Alno. 
La  Milndorla 
II  Mi\ndorlo 
.  L'  Anemone 

Piante  annuali 


La  Mela,  il  Melo 


Die  Artischoke  Artichaut,  m. 

Esche,  /.  Frene,  in. 

Spargel,  iii.  Asperge,  /. 

E3pe,  f.  Tremble,  in. 


Aster  (China)         Aster,  /. 


Balsam 
Beau 


Scarlet  Runner 

Bed 

Beech  (Pagus) 
Beetroot 
Bell-flower 
Birch 
alba) 
Blossom 


Balsamiue,  /. 
Bohne,/. 


Eeine  Marguerite, 

/. 
Balsamine,  /. 
PcVe,/. 


Griine   Bohnen —  Haricot,  in. 

Schneidebohnen 
Bunte    Bohnen —  Haricot      d '  E  s  - 

Feuerbohnen  pagne 

Das  Beet  Parterre  Oii  lit,  m. 

Bache, /.  Hetre,  97t. 

Rothe  Riibe  Betteravo,/. 

DieGlockenblume  Clochette,/. 


L'  Albioocoa,     1 

Albicocco 
II  Carciofo 
II  Prilssino 
Gli  Spilragi 
L'  Alberella— tre 

mula 
Margherita 

La  balsamina 
Le  Pave — i  fagiu 

oli_ 
I  fagiolini  verdi 


(Betula  Birke,  /. 
Bliithe,  /. 


Bouleau,  i 
PloraisoD,  /. 


Bog-earth 

Box 

Branch 


Die  Torferde 


Terre  de  bruJ■^re, 
/• 
Buchsbaura  Buis 

Der    Zvveig,    Ast  Branche, /. 
(Aeste) 

Broom  Der  Ginster  Genet,  m. 

Brussels  Sprouts    Kohlsprossen,j>J.    Choux   de  Brux- 


I       fagiuoli       di 

Spagna 
Un'  ajuola 
Faggio 

La  Barbabietola 
La  campanelia 
La  Betula 

Piore    d'    albero, 

fioritura 
Melma 

Bosso 
Eamo 

Ginestra 
Broccoli 


Bulbs  —  Bulb-  Blumenzwiebel, 

roots 
Bunch  ot  Grapes    Die  Weintraube 
Bush  Strauch,  m. 

Cabbage  Kohl,  jii. 


/.  Plantesbulbeuses  Bnlbi 
/. — Oiguons,  m. 
Grappe  de  raisin,/:  Gr.^ppolo  d'uva 


Camellia 
Campanula 


Camellia 
Glockenblume 


Candytuft  Iberis 

Caper     (Capparis  Kaper,  /. 


Cespuglio 

II      Cavolo  —  Je 

verze  (N.I.) 
La  camelea 
Campanell  a — 
Baccaro 
Thlaspi,      HI. —  L'Esp^ride — viola 

(Iberide)  matronale 

Caprier  II  cappero 


Buisson,  m. 
Chou, 


La  Camelia 
Campanule,  f. 


Gartennelke,  /.       Qilillet  carne,  in.  Garofano 

Die  gelbe  Rvibe—  Garotte,/.  La  Carota 

ilohre 

Der  Blumenkohl    Chouileur,  in.  II  Cilvol  fiore 

Die  Ceder  C^dre,  in,  II  Cedro 

Der  Sellerie  Celeri,  »i.  Sedano 

Die  Kirsche  Cerise,  /.  La  Ciriegia 

Castanien  Chataigne,  /.  Una  castagna 

Der       Castanien-  Chataignier,  in.  II  castaguo 

baum 

*  "  A  Handbook  ot  Travel  Talk  "  :  Being  a  Collection  of  Questions,  Phrases , 
and  Vocabularies,  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian  ;  intended  to  serve 
as  interpreter  to  English  travellers  abroad,  or  foreigners  visiting  England. 
Iiondon:  John  Murray.  1877. 


Carnation 
Carrot 

Cauliflower 

Cedar 

Celery 

Cherry 

Chestnut 

tree 


ENGLISH.  GERMAN. 

Chicory  (Endive)  Endivie,/. 

Cockscomb  Hahnenkamm,  m. 

Columbine  Akelei, /. 

Convolvulus  Winde,  /. 

Cowslip  Sehliisselblume,/. 

Creepers — Climb-  Schlingpflanzen. 


Crocus 

Crop 

Chrysanthemum 

Conservatory 

Currant 

Cypress 
Dahlia 
Daisy 
Dwarf 

Early 

Elderberry 

Elm 
Endive 
Evergreen 
Everlasting 

Faded 
Perns 
Tig 
Filbert 


Crocus,  in. 
Die  Ernte 
Chrysanthemum 
Gewiiehshaus,  n. 
Johannisbe  e  r  e  n, 

Vl. 
Die  Cypresse 
Georgine,  /. 
Die  Ganseblume 
Niedrige  Pflanzen 
Priih 

Holunderbeere,  /. 
Flieder,  in. 

Ulme,/. 

Endivie,/. 

Das  Immergriin 

Strohblume,  Im- 
mortelle,/. 

Verwelkt 

Parnkriiuter,  pi. 

Peige,  /. 

Lamberts  n  il  s  s  e, 
pi. 

Tanne,  /. 


TRENCH. 

Chicoree,  /. 
Cretes  de  coq,  f. 
Colombine,  .^'. 
Convolvulus,  m. 
Primevere,   /.    (a 

grandes  fleurs) 
Plantes       g  r  i  m- 

pantes,  /. 
Crocus,  in. 
Recolte,  /. 
Chrysantheme,  in. 
Serre-chaude, /. 
GroseUle,  /. 

Cypres,  m. 
Dahlia,  m. 
Paquerette 
Nain,  e. 
Hatif — ive 


ITALIAN. 

Cicoria — indivia 

Creste 

Aquilegia 

Conv61volo 

II  tassobarbasso 

'  Piante  inerpicanti 

Zafferano 
Eaccolta,  messe 
Cris^ntemo 
La  Serra 
II  Ribes 

Cipresso 
II  dalia 

La  Margheritina 
Piante  basse 
Primaticcio — 
primaticcia 


Baie  de  sureau,/.  II  Sambuco 

Orme,  TO.  L'  Olmo 

Chicoree,  /.  L'  Indivia 

Arbre  vert,  m.  Sempreverde 

Immortelle  Sempreviva 


Pletri,  e 
Foug6res,  /. 
Pigue,/. 
Aveline,  /. 


Appassito,  i, 
La  Pelce 
II  Pico 
Avellana 


Pu'jSpruce  (Abies 

excelsa) 
— ,  Silver  (Pinus  Silbertanne,  /. 

picea) 
— -,  Scotch  CPiaus  Kiefer, /. 


Faux  Sapin,  in,      L'  abete  spurio 

Sapin,  }n.  L'  abete 

Pin    sylvestre    d'  II  Pino  silvestro 


— -,  (Piuus  Cem- 
bra) 

Flax 

Flowers,  double 

;  single 

Foliage 
Force,  to 
Forget-me-not 

Fox-glove 
Frame  (glass) 

Frost 

Fruit — Fruit  tree 

Fruit-stone 

Furze 

Gurden 

,  kiteheu 

Garlic 

Gentian 

Gladiolus 

Gooseberry 

Grape 
Grow 


Zirbelkiefer,       f. 

(Zirbelfichte) 

Arve 
Plachs,  TO. 
Blumen,  gefiillte 

,  einfache 

Das  Laub 

Treiben 

Yergiszmeinnicht, 

n. 
Der  Fingerhut 
DerRahmen(uber 

Mistbeeten) 
Der  Frost 
Prucht,  /    Obst- 

baum,  TO. 
Der  Kern 
Ginster,  m. 
Garten,  in. 
Gemtisegarten 
Knoblauch,  in. 
Enzian,  to. 
Gladiolen,         pi. 

(Siegwurz) 
Stachelbeeren,  pi. 


—  cembro 


Pino  selviltioo 


Growth 
Hardy  Plants 

Hazel-nut 
Heart's-ease 

Heath 

Hedge 

Heliotrope 

Holly 

Hollyhock 

Honeysuckle 


Die  Traube 
Wachsen.   Ziehen 
Das     Wachsthum 

befordern 
AVachsthum,  ii. 
Ausdauernde 

Pflanzen 
Die  Haselniisse 
Das   Stiefmiitter- 

chen 
Heidekraut,       n. 

Brika 
Hecke,  /. 
Heliotrop,  in. 
Die  Stechpalme 
Stookrose,  /. 
Das       Geissblatt. 
Jelangerjelieber, 


Lin 

Fleurs  doubles 

simples 

Feuillage,  in. 
Forcer 
Myosotis   OK    ne 

m'oubliez-pas 
Digitale,  /. 
Chassis,  in, 

Gelee,/ 

Fruit,  TO. — Arbre 

Fruitier 
Noyau,  in. 
Genet  epineux 
Jardin 

potager 

Ail,  in. 
Gentian  e,  /. 
Glaieul,  TO. 

Groseille    a    ma- 

quereau, /. 
Raisin,  m. 
Croitre — cultiver 
Cultiver  —  faire 

venir 
Croissance,  /. 
Plantes  vivaces, /. 
—depleiue  terre 
Noisette,  /. 
Pensee,  /. 

Bruyere,  /.  Scopa. 

Haie,  /.  Siepe 

Heliotrope,  to.  L'  Bliotropio 

Houx,  in.  Agrifoglio 

Rose  tremiere,  /.  Alcea 

Chevrefeuille,/.  II  Caprifoglio 


Lino 

A  fior  doppio 

semplico 

Pogliame 

Forzare 

Non  ti  soordar  di 

me 
Digitello 
Invetriata 

Gelo 

Frutto — L'  albero 

fruttifero 
II  n5coiolo 
L'  erica 
II  giardino 
L'  orto 
L'  aglio 
La  genziana 
Gladiolo,     ghiag- 

giuolo,  iride 
L'  Uva  spina 

L'  TJva 
Crescere 
Coltivare 

Cresoenza 
Piante  robaste 

N6cciola 

Viola  del  pensiero 


Hornbeam     (Car-  Die    Weiszbnohe,  Charme,  m. 


pinus  betulus) 
Horse  Chestnut 


Hothouse 
Hyacinth 


BetuUa 


Hagebuche 

Rosskastanie,     /.  Marron       d'Inde  Castagna  d' India. 
Wilde  Kastanie      (fruit).       Mar-      II  Castaguo  d' 
ronnier  d'  lude      India 
(tree) 
Treibhaus,  n,  Serre-chaude,  /.      Serra 

Hyacinthe,  /.  Jaoiuthe,,^.  Giaointo 
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ENSLISH. 

GERMAN. 

TKENCH. 

ITALIAN. 

ENGLISH. 

GERMAN. 

FRENCH. 

ITALIAN. 

Ivy 

Epheu 

Lierre 

L'^dera 

Plums   —   Green  Pflaumen— Reine 

Prunes,  f. — Reine  La  8usina,il  susino 

Jumper 

Waohholder,  m. 

Genevrier,  m. 

Ginepro 

Gages  —  Plum     Claudon— Pflau 

Claude  —  Pru 

— la  prugna— il 

Lady's-slipper 

Die      Calceolaria  Sabot delaVierge  Z6ccolodiVenere, 

tree 

menbaum 

nier 

prugno 

(Mariensehuh) 

Calceolana 

Pod 

Die  Hiilse,  Schote 

Cosse,  /. 

Baccello,  guscio 

Larch  (P.  larix) 

Lerche,  Lerchen- 

Meleze,  m. 

LJlrice 

Pomegranate 

Granatapfel,  m. 

Grenade,  /. 

La  melagrana 

baum.  111. 

3  Granatapfelbaum 

Grenadier,  m. 

11  melagrano 

— tre 

Larkspur 

Rittersporn,  m. 

Pieds    d'alouette 

Pior  cappuccio 

171. 

TO. 

Poplar     (Populus  Die   Schwarzpap 

Peuplier  noir,  m. 

11  Pioppo 

Late 

Spiit 

Tardif— ive 

Tardivo— tardiva 

nigra) 

pel 

Lawn 

Kasen,  m,    Gras 

Pelouse,  /.    Tapi 

Praticello 

— •,  Lombardy  Italienische   Pap 

d'ltalie 

italiano 

platz,  TO. 

vert,  m. 

(P.  fastigiata) 

pel 

Laurel 

Lorbeer,  to. 

Laurier,  to. 

LJluro,  alloro 

Poppy 

Mohn,  TO. 

Pavot,  M. 

Papavero 

Leaf 

Blatt,  n. 

Feuille,/. 

Foglia 

Poppy,  wild 

Klatschrose,       /.  Coquelicot,  »?. 

Papi\vero     selvil- 

Leek 

Der  Lauch 

Poireau 

11  porro 

Wilder  Mohn 

tico 

Lemon 

Die  Citrone 

Citron 

11  limone 

Pot— to  pot 

Topf— In     Tupfe  Pot— empoter 

Un   vaso,    metter 

Lettuces— cos,  &o.Der      Lattich 

Laitue    Romaine 

La  Lattuga 

setzen 

in  vasi 

Kopfsalat 

/. 

Potato 

Kartoffel,  /. 

Pomme  de  terre 

,  Una    patata  —  le 

Lilao 

Spanischer  Flied 

Lilas,  m. 

11  Lili 

/. 

patate 

er,    Holunder 

Prick  out,  to 

Auswiihlen  (Aus 

Repiquer 

Spirgere  —  spun- 

Syringe,  /.    Li 

steohen) 

tare 

Lily 

Die  Lilie    [lac,  to 

Lis,  TO. 

11  Giglio 

Primrose 

Die  Primel 

Primevere,  /. 

La_  rosa    prima- 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Maib  1  ii  m  c  h  e  n 

Mugnet,  Lis  de  la  Mughetto 

ticcia 

Maiglookohen 

vallee,  m. 

Pumpkin 

K^irbisz,  vi. 

Citrouille,  /. 

La       zucca  —  le 

Lime  (Tilia  euro 

.  Linde,  /. 

TiUeul,  m. 

11  Tiglio 

zucche 

paea) 

Quince 

Die  Quitte 

Going,  1)1. 

La  Cotogna 

Lupin 

Lupine,/. 

Lupin,  TO. 

Lupino 

Radish 

Das  Radieschen 

Radis,  m. 

Ravanello 

Mallow- 

Die  Malve 

Mauve,  /. 

Malva 

Radish  (Horse) 

Der  Jleertettig 

Raifort,  to. 

11  Ramolaccio 

Maple 

Ahorn,  m. 

Erable,  m. 

L'  Acero 

Rocket 

Die  Rauke 

Julienne.rociuette 

11  Ruchetto 

Marigold 

Die  Eingelblume 

Souci,  TO. 

Fiorrancio 

/. 

Marvel  of  Peru 

Wunde  r  b  1  u  m  e 

Belle  de  nuifc,/. 

Gelsomino           di 

Rose 

Die  Rose 

Rose,/. 

La  rosa 

Jalape 

Notte 

Rosemary 

Der  Rosmarin 

Romarin,  to. 

Rosmarino 

Medlar 

Die  Mispel 

Nefle,  /. 

La  Nespola 

Root 

Eine  Wurzel 

Racine,  /. 

Una  radice 

Melon 

Die  Melone 

Melon,  m. 

Mellone 

Rye 

Roggen,  m. 

Seigle,  m. 

Segala 

Mignonette 

Die  Reseda 

Reseda 

Reseda— amorino 

Raspberry 

Himbeeren,  pi. 

Framboise,  /. 

11  Lampone 

Monkshood 

Eisenhiitchen,  n. 

Aconit,  TO, 

Aconito 

Sage 

Salbei 

Sauge,  /. 

Salvia 

Mow,  to 

Mahen 

Faucher 

Palciare 

Scabious 

Scabiose,/. 

Soabiense,/. 

Scabbiosa 

Mulberry 

Die  Maulbeere 

Mure,/. 

Delle  more 

Scarlet  Runners 

Bunte   or  Feuer 

Haricots       d'Es 

Fagiuoli       di 

Mushrooms 

Pilze,  Schwiimme 

Champignons,  to. 

I  Funghi 

Bohnen, /. 

pagne,  »'. 

Spagna 

Champignons 

Seeds 

Samen,      Samen 

Graiues,  /. 

Grani,  semi 

Musk  plant 

Mosohusplanze 

Muse,  m. 

11  Musco-muschio 

korner 

Mustard 

Senf,  TO. 

Moutarde,/. 

Senape 

Shrubs 

Gestrauche 

Arbustes,   arbris 

ArbosceUi 

Myrtle 

Die  Myrthe 

Myrte 

11  mirto 

seaux 

Narcissus 

Die  Narzisse 

Narcisse 

Naroiso 

Single 

Einfach 

Simple 

Semnlice 

Nasturtium 

Nasturzie,       I  n  - 

Capucine,  /. 

Nasturzio 

Snapdragon 

LowenmauL  n. 

Muflier,i».,gueule  Bocca  di  leone 

disohe  Kresse,/ 

de  loup,  /. 

Nectarine 

Nectarine   (glatte  Brugnon,  m. 

La  Noce  pesca 

Snowdrop 

Schueeglockchen 

Perce-neige,  /. 

11  Galanto — Buo- 

Pfirsich) 

aueve 

Nightshade 

Nachtschatten,  /. 

Morelle,  f. 

Morella 

Sorrel 

Sauerampfer,  m. 

Oseille,/. 

L'  Acetosa 

Nosegay 

Blumenstrauss,TO 
— Bouquet,  n. 

Bouquet,  m. 

Mazzetto  di  fieri 

Sowing 

Die  Aussaat 

Semis,    to.  —  Les 
semailles 

La  Semina 

Oak  CQuercus) 

Eiche,/. 

Chene,  m. 

La  Querela 

Sow,  to 

Siien 

Semer 

Seminare 

,     Evergreen  Die       Steineiche 

Yeuse,  /. 

Eloe 

Spinach 

Spinat,  TO. 

Epinards,  to. 

Gli  Spinaoi 

(Ilex) 

grune  Eiche 

Stalk— stem 

Stengel,  Stiel,  m 

Tige,/ 

Gambo,  stelo 

Oats 

Hafer,  m. 

Avoine,  /. 

Avena 

Stock 

Levkoje,  /. 

Giroflee,/. 

Garofano 

Oleander 

Die  Lorbeerose 

Oleandre 

11  leandro 

Strawberry 

Erdbeeren,  pi. 

Fraise,/. 

La   Fr&gola— frJi. 

Open  air,  in 

Im  Freien 

Plein  air,  en 

Air  aria  aperta 

vola 

Onion 

Zwiebel,/. 

Oignon,  m. 

CipoUa 

Striped 

Gestreift 

Panach<5,  e. 

Vergato,  listato 

Orange 

Apfelsine.Orange 
Pomeranze,  /. 

Orange,/. 

La  Melarancia 

Sunflower 

Sounenblume 

Soleil — tournesol. 

Girasole 

Orchids 

Orchideen 

*0rchidee3,/.,pZ 

Le  Orohidee 

Sweat  William 

D  i  e      Bartuelke, 

OUillet  de    poete 

Garofanello     sel- 

Out  of  door 

Im  Freien 

Dehors — enpleine 

Di  f  uori 

Klosternelke 

IB.,  ialousie,/. 

vatico 

terre 

Sycamore     (Ace 

Sycamore,     /.  Sycomore,  m. 

Sic6moro 

Pan  (earthen) 

Untersatz,  to. 

Terrine,/. 

Terriua 

pseudo-platanus 

(Bergahorn,  m.] 

Pansy 

Stiefmiitteroh  e  n 

Pensile,/. 

Viola  del  pensiero 

TrefoU 

Der  Klee 

Trefle,  «i. 

Trifoglio 

m. 

Tuberose 

Die  Tuberose 

Tubi^reuse,/. 

11  tuberose 

Parsley 

Petersilie,  /. 

Persil,  m. 

11  Prezzemolo 

Tulip 

Tulpe,/. 

Tulipe,/. 

11  Tulipano 

Parsnip 

Die  Pastinake 

Panais,  m. 

La  Pastinaca 

Turnip 

WeisseRiibe,/. 

Navet, »».,  rave,  /.  11  Navone 

Peach  —Peach  Pfirsich,  /.    Pflr 

Peohe,  /. — Pechei 

La       Pesca  —  il 

Vegetable 

Gemiise 

Legume,™.,  plante  11  legume 

tree 

siohbaum,  to. 

Pesco 

legumineuse 

Pear — Pear  tree 

Birne,   /.      Birn 
baum,  m. 

Poire,  f. — Poirier 

La  Pera,  il  Pero 

Verbena 

Verbena 

Verveine,  /. 

La  cedrina — ver- 
bena 

Peas 

Griine       Erbsen 

Petits  pois,  m. 

I  Piselli 

Vine 

Der  Weiustock. 

Vigne,  /. 

Una  Vite 

Schoten. 

Violet 

Das  Veilchen 

Violette,/. 

La  Violetta 

-J  Sweet 

Wohlrie  c  h  e  n  d  c 

Pois  de   senteur 

Piselli  doloi 

Wallflower 

Der  Goldlack 

Giroflee,/ 

Garofanetti  gialli 

*  • 

Wicken 

m. 

Walnuts 

Die  Wallniisse 

Noix,/; 

Una  Noce 

Perennials 

Stauden  ;    .  Aas- 

Plantes  vivaces,/.  Piante  robuste 

Walnut  tree  (Jug 

Der       Wallnnss- 

Noyer,  m. 

II  Noce 

dauernde  Pflan 

lans  regia) 

baum 

zen 

Water,  to 

Begieszen 

Arroser 

Inaffiare 

Periwinkle 

Das  Wintergriiu 

Pervenche,  /. 

Pervinca 

Watering-pot 

Gieszkanne,  /. 

Arrosoir,  m. 

Inaffiatoio 

Picotee 

Gefiillte       Nelke  CEiUet  jaspi5,  w. 

Garofano  dippio 

Wheat 

Weizen,  to. 

Ble,  '».,  froment, 

Biada,    fromento 

(Pikotte) 

m. 

— grano 

Pine  (tree) 

Pichte,/. 

Pin,  m. 

II  Pino 

Willow     (Salis 

Weide,  /. 

Saule,  m. 

11  SiUce 

Pink,  feathered 

Federnelke,  /. 

Oilillet  mignardise  11  Garjifano 

alba) 

m. 

(Weeping 

Trauer,oi*H5nge. 

Saule-pleureur 

SJlice  piangeute 

Plane 

Die  Platane 

Platane,/. 

11  Platano 

weide 

Plantation 

Pflanzung,       An 

Plantation,     /. 

La  piantagione 

Yew  (Tasusbac 

Der  Eibenbaumj 

If,»». 

Tasso 

lage,/. 

taillis,  VI. 

cata) 

der  Taxus 

Pleasure-ground 

Anlagen,  pi. 

Jardin  Anglais, '» 

Giardino  inglese 

Iir  the  year  1878- 

77  about  HO  aerea  of 

new  land  in  Eenga 

were  planted  with 

*  Orchid^ei^familledeplantes,     OrchiS,  plante  herhac^e. 

E3ii  Bark  trees* 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

COLOSSAL  FIG  TREES. 
The  genus  Fious  is  essentially  a  tropical  typo.  Few  of  the 
species  are  native  even  of  sub-tropical  regions,  and  F.  carica, 
the  common  Fig,  is  the  hardiest  of  them  all.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  species — and  they  nuinber  several  hundreds — are 
arboreus,  and  many  of  them  attain  truly  gigantic  dimensions. 
They  are  spread  all  over  the  Tropics,  but  they  are  especially 
numerous  in  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  where  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  ar- 
borescent vegetation.  In  variety  of  habit,  amazing  vigour, 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  as  well  as  in  size,  this  genus  is  unsur- 
passed.    Devoid  of   showy  flowers  themselves,  Fig  trees  iu 


oially  in  the  half  desert  parts,  where  it  is  almost  the  only  umbrageous 
-'—      The  fruit  is  edible,  though  inferior  to  that  ot  Fiona  carioa. 


The  Banyan  (Pious  beugalenBis). — Assuredly  the  Banyan  tree 
ranks  among  the  wonders  ot  the  vegetable  world.  Every  traveller 
in  India  is  struck  by  the  peouliar  and  prominent  feature  it  forms  in 
the  landscape  in  many  parts,  from  Bengal  to  the  foot  and  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  towering  Himalayan  mountains.  Brandis  states 
that  the  Banyan  sends  down  aerial  roots  from  the  branches  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  Pig.  These  roots,  which  he  calls 
"  rootdrops,"  penetrate  the  ground  and  afterwards  grow  into  trunks, 
which  serve  as  a  support  for  the  horizontal  branches  and  as  feeders, 
and  thus  gradually  increase  the  diameter  of  the  crown.  In  Bengal 
there  are  many  specimens  with  the  crown  200  ft.  to  300  ft.,  or  even 
more,  in  diameter.  Colonel  Sykes  mentions  one  at  Mhow  with 
sixty-eight  stems   descending   from   the   branches,  and  capable   ot 


The  Sycomore  (Ficus  Sycomorus). 


tropical  countries  support  a  host  of  brilliant  parasites  and 
epiphytes,  such  as  Orchids,  Bromeliads,  Loranthus,  &c.  Some  of 
them,  too,  are  epiphytal  or  terrestrial  themselves,  as  best  suits 
their  purpose,  whilst  others  quickly  spread  over  a  large  area 
of  ground  by  means  of  descending  rooting  branches.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  species  : — 

The  Sycomore  (Picus  Sycomorus,  or  Sycomorus  antiquornm). — 
The  Sycomore,  or  Sycamore,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelled,  of  the 
ancients,  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  equally- 
noteworthy  for  growing  in  a  sterile  soil,  where  trees  are  scarce,  and 
for  its  very  large  size.  Bruce  mentions  some  very  ancient  and 
large  trees  he  met  with  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia.  It  abounds  also  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and 
Arabia.  Hasselquist  states  that  the  Sycomore  is  a  "  huge  tree,  the 
trunk  often  being  50  ft.  thick."  The  same  writer  declares  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  made  coifins  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  wherein  to 
lay  their  embalmed  dead,  and  coffins  ot  it  2000  years  old  were  sound. 
For  its  shade,  this  tree  is  invalnable  in  the  countries  named,  espe- 


affording  shade  under  a  vertical  sun  to  20,000  men.  Colonel  Drury 
relates  that  there  was  formerly  a  tree  of  this  kind  near  Fort  St. 
David,  which  was  computed  to  cover  nearly  1700  square  yards.  The 
height  of  the  Banyan  tree  is  from  70  ft.  to  100  ft.,  and  the  main 
trunk  does  not  usually  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  it  is  supplemented  by 
so  many  auxiliaries.  In  its  cooler  habitats  in  Northern  India  it 
forms  fewer  rootdrops,  however,  and  the  main  trunk  is  commonly 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  girth.  Frequently  the  seeds  are  dropped  by  birds 
in  the  forks  of  other  trees,  and  especially  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Palmyra  (Borassus  flabelliformis),  where  they  germinate  and 
send  down  numerous  interlacing  roots,  embracing  and  finally  choking 
the  unfortunate  nurse  tree. 

Australian  Abbey  Tree  (Picus  colossea). — -This  tree  inhabits 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  Queensland,  Australia,  and  attains  more  than 
100  ft.  in  height.  But  it  is  not  remarkable  so  much  for  its  height  as 
for  its  widely-spreading  branches  and  the  enormous  abutments  ot  its 
trunk,  by  reason  of  which  the  colonists  have  given  it  the  name  of 
"Abbey  Tree."  It  has  ample  woolly  leaves,  which  afford  a  grateful 
shade  in  a  country  where  shade-giving  trees  are  not  numerous.     True, 
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in  Queensland  already  the  Gum  trees  are  to  a  great  extent  replaced 
by  trees  o£  a  more  tropical  Asiatic  character. 

Indian  Caoutchouc  Tree  (Ficua  elastica). — This  Fig  tree  ia 
probably  familiar  to  more  persona  in  Europe  than  the  one  which 
furnishes  the  fruit  of  our  tables,  as  it  flourishes  indoors  both  in  town 
and  country.  Its  hardiness,  indifference  to  the  fumes  of  gas,  to 
dust,  to  uncertain  watering,  and,  indeed,  to  neglect  in  general,  entitle 
it  to  our  highest  respect.  Few  persons  who  have  had  it  for  years 
in  their  rooms  would  imagine  that  it  formed  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
forest,  that  it  towers  above  the  surrounding  trees,  or  that  its  trunk 
sometimes  attains  the  astonishing  size  of  75  ft.  in  circumference. 
Yet  Griffith  describes  such  a  specimen,  the  spread  of  whose  branches 
covered  an  area  of  610  square  ft.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  country 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and,  like  many  others  of  its  genua, 
adapts  itself  to  circumstances  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  being 
often  epiphytal  in  the  early  stage,  and  subsequently  establishing 
itself  in  the  earth,  to  the  destruction  of  the  tree  that  nursed  it. 

The  Peepul  (Fiona  religiosa). — Buddhists  and  Hindoos  alike 
venerate  this  handaome  nmbrageoua  tree,  and  it  is  said  to  be  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  former.  In  foliage  it  ia  not  unlike  a  Poplar  with 
ovate  or  heart-shaped,  long-pointed  leaves,  borne  on  long,  slender 
stalks,  so  that  the  slightest  breeze  causes  them  to  move  with 
a  rustling  noise.  It  grows  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  high,  and  has  a  short, 
fluted,  and  buttressed  trunk  of  most  irregular  shape,  and  commonly 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  girth.  This  tree  is  commonly  distributed,  partiou. 
larly  in  moist  localities,  throughout  India,  and  is  generally  planted 
near  pagodas,  houses,  and  other  buildings.  The  natives  are  all  of 
them  most  unwilling  to  cut  it  down,  but,  as  the  wood  is  perfectly  use. 
less,  it  is  undesirable.  The  seeds  of  the  Peepul,  like  those  of  the 
Banyan  and  other  Figs,  are  conveyed  by  birds,  and  often  germinate 
on  other  trees  or  in  crevicea  of  buildings,  occasioning  much  damage 
if  not  removed  in  time.  In  the  Himalaya  Mountains  planted  trees 
are  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  5000  ft.,  and  it  is  also  common  in 
some  parts  of  China.  The  Chinese  use  the  skeleton  leaves  for  paint, 
ing,  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Kew. 

W.  B.  Hemseet. 


EARLY   OPENING  OP   KEW   GARDENS. 
A  SINGULAR  document  is  being  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  apropos  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
motion  for  the  early  opening  of  Kew  Gardens.     The  following 
are  &  few  extracts  from  it : — 

Having  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  botanic  gardens  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  and  being  personally  acquainted  with  many  directors 
of  such  institutions,  we  may  claim  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  we  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  so  that,  having  known 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  having 
seen  them  gradually  rise  from  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  their 
present  uncontested  pre-eminence,  we  now  apprehend  that  such  a 
measure  would  infallibly  lower  their  scientific  importance  and  diminish 
their  value  to  the  nation.  »  *  *  *  Yfg  have  more 
than  once  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Director,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  as  well  as  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
Kew  establishment,  and,  while  feeling  sure  that  we  are  not  biassed 
by  personal  friendship,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  on  grounds 
of  public  interest,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  insti. 
tution  at  its  existing  level  if  the  object  proposed  by  the  present 
agitation  should  be  effected.  *  *  *  *  \Ye  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  experience  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  large  gardens  in  saying  that  the  perfection  of  keep 
and  finished  beauty  which  are  unattainable  in  any  country  but  our 
own  cannot  be  maintained  without  an  amount  of  supervised  labour 
which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  perform  in  grounds  frequented 
throughout  the  day  by  the  public.  Equally  incompatible  with  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  viaitora  ia  the  work  of  the  scientific  staff, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  in  the  examination  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
collections,  and  the  revision  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  labela 
attached  to  the  planta.  All  this  work  is  now  carried  on  daily  from 
early  morning  till  noon ;  and  it  requires  not  only  activity  but  excel, 
lent  organisation  to  complete  it  within  the  time  available.  From 
the  hour  at  which  the  general  public  is  admitted  serious  work  becomes 
impossible.  Between  the  absolute  necessity  for  keeping  a  watch  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  miscellaneous  assemblage  that  resorts  to  the 
gardens  and  the  interruptions  inevitable  from  the  mere  presence 
and  frequent  inquiries  of  visitors,  it  is  not  found  possible  to  pursue 
any  but  necessary  mechanical  work  arranged  beforehand.  If  the 
same  interruptions  are  to  continue  throughout  nearly  all  the  working 
hours,  the  scientific  work  of  the  gardens,  in  addition  to  that  men. 
tloned  above,  must  also  speedily  faU  into  arrear,  and  the  decline  of 
Kew  as  a  scientific,  no  less  than  as  a  first-class  horticultural  institution, 


will  at  once  commence.  This  may,  perhaps,  hardly  fall  within  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  are  exciting  the  present  agitation,  or  may 
be  even  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ;  but  the  loss  and  the  dia. 
credit  will  fall  on  the  nation  if,  having  possessed  such  an  unique 
establishment,  it  should  forfeit  its  advantages  by  yielding  to  a  local 
and  temporary  outcry.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  present 
time  all  persons  of  respectable  character  anxious  to  obtain  access  to 
the  gardens  for  scientific  or  other  special  purposes  readily  obtain 
admission  during  tho  forenoon,  and  it  is  actually  resorted  to  in  thia 
way  by  artists,  as  well  as  by  gardeners,  horticulturists,  and 
botanists.  The  proposed  admission  of  the  public  during  the  morning 
hours  would  greatly  interfere  with  persons  of  this  class,  who  certainly 
have  more  claim  to  consideration  than  those  who  merely  seek 
recreation  or  a  convenient  place  where  to  send  their  nursery  maids 
and  children.  It  would  be  especially  hard  upon  the  two  men  to 
whom  the  nation  owes  the  present  condition  of  the  gardens  at  Kew 
if  the  labour  and  skill  that  have  resulted  in  making  these  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  of  all  botanic  gardens,  as  well  as  the  first  in 
a  purely  scientific  sense,  were  to  be  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  It 
science  alone  had  been  recognised,  it  the  gardens  had  been  laid  out 
in  ugly  square  beds  divided  by  straight  gravel  walks,  to  which,  as 
in  many  foreign  gardens,  the  public  had  been  restricted,  they  would 
not  have  supplied  a  delightful  resort  to  our  crowded  population,  and 
science  would  not  have  been  called  on  to  surrender  them  to  mere 
pleasure. seekers. 

There  are  statements  in  the  above  strange  document,  signed 
by  John  Ball,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S.,  and  Robert  Hogg,  LL.D., 
F.L.S.,  which  will  be  most  surprising  to  those  who  know  the 
gardens  and  their  management  best.  As  usual  in  documents 
of  this  character,  it  is  assumed  that  only  the  public  arr  shut 
out,  whereas  we  have  shown  that  horticulturists  hav  been 
deliberately  shut  out,  and  their  recent  admission,  through 
some  side  gate  after  certain  declarations  on  their  part,  has  been 
only  quite  lately  conceded,  though  long  called  for. 

— -^  iTaving  heard  much  of  the  terrible  results  that  would  ensue 
were  Kew  Gardens  to  be  opened  to  the  British  public  in  the  morning, 
I  determined  to  see  for  myself  the  present  state  of  things  inside  the 
gates  between  10  a.m.  and  1.  p.m.  I  accordingly  disguised  myself  as 
a  German  botanist,  stuffed  my  pockets  full  of  dried  herbs,  put  on  a 
pair  of  blue  speotaclea  and  a  scoop,  and  having  obtained  a  special  order 
from  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  went  down  on  one  of  tho  beautiful  mornings 
we  had  last  week  nominally  to  take  notes  of  the  "  blending  of  the 
pistils  in  the  indehiscent  varieties  of  monothalamic  fruits."  Having 
carefully  brushed  my  hat  the  wrong  way,  and  blacklead-pencilled  my 
nails  on  the  journey  down,  I  was  received  with  great  deference  by 
two  assistant  gardeners  and  directed  to  the  monothalamic  fruit  house. 
On  my  way,  I  walked  all  over  the  open  part  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
result  was  that  I  came  across  in  all  forty-one  individuals — of  whom 
thirteen  were  gardeners,  or  labourers,  merely  weeding  or  bedding  out, 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Of  the  rest,  no  less  than  nine  were  favoured 
young  ladies — perhaps  relations  of  the  director  and  his  staff — who 
were  most  comfortably  ensconsed  on  snug  seats,  reading  novels  from 
Mudie's,  and  who,  of  course,  would  be  very  indignant  at  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  public.  The  number  mentioned  also  included  five  aged 
gentlemen,  who  may  have  been  eminent  botanists,, but  who  were  most 
certainly  fast  asleep  in  garden  chairs ;  eleven  other  gentlemen  not 
aged  and  not  asleep,  but  all  apparently  engaged  in  testing  the  effect 
of  cigar  smoke  on  open-air  evergreens ;  and  three  foreign  savans, 
sitting  in  solemn  silence  round  a  small  shrub,  and  examining  its  buds 
in  turn  with  a  magnifying  glass.  I  did  not  trouble  to  look  into  the  hot. 
houses  and  other  buildings,  aince  the  rapacioua  public  doea  not  even  dare 
to  ask  for  these  to  be  thrown  open  all  day  for  its  aelfiah  satisfaction 
But  I  had  seen  quite  enough,  sir,  to  feel  assured  that  the  unreason 
able  wish  of  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  would 
never  be  granted.  And  should  think  not,  indeed  !  What,  sir  !  are 
nine  young  ladies,  accustomed  to  read  their  novels  in  sweet  quiet, 
only  pleasantly  disturbed  by  tho  occasional  advent  of  some  of  the 
fumigating  young  men,  to  be  ruthlessly  driven  from  their  seats  ? 
Are  five  aged  gentlemen  used  to  bask  in  the  morning  sun  and  sleep, 
unannoyed  by  noisy  multitudes,  to  be  deprived  of  their  open-air 
nap  ?  Are  thirteen  gardeners,  who  now  work  in  solitude,  to  be 
subject  to  the  searching  eye  of  the  thousands  who  help  to  pay  for 
them  ?  And  are  the  three  foreign  savans  who  honour  Kew  with 
their  presence  to  be  subjected  to  the  noise  of  a  British  crowd  ?  0£ 
course,  sir,  the  answer,  which  I  will  not  delay  till  next  week,  is 
"  Never  !  Never  ! !  Never  !  ! !  "  And  really,  after  seeing  what  I  have 
told  you,  I  am  ama'.ed  that  the  public  has  had  the  impudence  to  dare 
to  suggest  an  arrangement  which  would  result  in  such  wide-spread 
inconvenience  and  annoyance. — "  Funny  Folks." 

The  reasons  for  keeping  Kew  closed  to  the  public  all  the 

morning  are  more  [Kew-rioua  than  cogent.     The  assumption   that 
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peteot  privacy  is  necessary  to  enable  certain  old  dry.as.dust  professors 
to  watch  the  Grass  grow,  or  to  study  the  habits  of  polyandrons 
Polyanthuses,  ia  simply  absurd.  It  these  old  boys  must  botanise 
alone,  let  them  be  locked  up  in  the  glass-house  with  their  specimens, 
and  the  public  forbidden  to  even  stop  to  stare  at  them  as  they  pursue 
their  particular  task.  But  to  say  that  thousands  of  visitors,  eager 
for  the  fresh  air,  and  pretty  sights  of  the  gardens,  would  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  botany  as  a  science,  by  qaietly  walking  about 
n  the  gravel  paths  and  gazing  at  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  is 
ridiculous.  No,  no ;  we  must  have  those  gardens  opened.  Doctor,  by 
Hook-er  or  by  crook  !  You  really  must  see  what  you  can  do  in  the 
matter.  Dr.  Hooker.  We  used  to  take  your  part  in  the  days  Ayrton 
came  down  on  you  and  your  scientific  colleagues  so  heavily,  and 
really  yon  ought  to  return  the  compliment  by  taking  our  advice  in 
the  present  instance.  Ton  have,  believe  us,  a  splendid  chance  of 
playing  a  brilliant  stroke  if  you  will  only  manage  your  "  Kew  '* 
properly.     So  go  in,  Doctor,  for  a  regular  "  open  game !  " — "  Figaro." 


ANSWERS    TO    COBRESPONDENTS. 


Bose  Boots  and  Lead, — I  do  not  think  that  the  lead  can  have  injored  the 
plant  of  llardohal  Niel  (see  p.  608).  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  look  for 
the  cause  in  the  want  of  suificient  depth  of  good  soil.  I  have  never  found 
plants  of  his  Rose  to  do  well  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  under  glass.  I 
generally  take  them  up  after  that  time  and  plant  fresh  ones.— E.  N.  G.  Bakbe. 

Malformed  Fnchsias. — Herewith  I  send  you  a  carious  deformity  in  a 
Fuchsia.  What  conld  have  been  the  cause  ?— G,  [It  is  difficult  to  say ;  malforma- 
tions  frequently  occur  in  Fuchsia  blooms.] 

Blighted  Eoses.— I  know  of  no  remedy  for  Rose  trees  which  are  so  blighted 
as  "  E.  J.  G."  describes  (seep.  608).  Ihe  better  plan  is  to  attack  blight  as 
soon  V.  it  makes  its  appearance ;  a  few  washings  with  soft  soap  and  water, 
followcu  by  syringing  with  plain  water,  will  generally  remove  the  aphides  ; 
but  the  great  thing  is  to  encourage  vigorous  growth  from  the  first,  as  Roses 
that  are  growing  well  seldom  suffer  much  from  bhght.— R.  N.  G.  Bakes. 

NewZealandSpluach.— Wherecanseedofthisbegot?— J.  B.  [From  any 
seedsman,] 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  from  Seed.— Will  some  of  your  contributors  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  if  CameUias  and  Azaleas  can  be  raised  in  a  green  - 
bouse  from  seed  f  where  can  the  seed  be  obtained  ?  and  in  what  small  quantities 
and  price  ?— A.  S.  W.  [CameUias  and  Azaleas  may  both  be  raised  in  a  green- 
house from  seed,  but  the  result  would  be  very  disappointing.  Four  or  five 
years  would  elapse  before  the  seedlings  bloomed,  and  ninety-nine  plants  in 
one  hundred  would  produce  flowers  not  worthy  of  notice.  Seeds  of  both 
could  be  obtained  from  most  Continental  seedsmen,  possibly  from  Messrs. 
Tilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co.,  Paris.] 

Insects  on  Chestnuts.  —  W.  S.  0.— The  minute,  red-brown  objects  so 
clotely  congregated  together  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  the  Chestnut  tree 
are  Acari  or  mites.  If  you  examine  them  with  a  pocket  lens  you  will  find  that 
they  have  eight  legs  and  a  well-marked  proboscis  ;  and  if  you  well  rab  some 
of  them  from  the  bark  onto  some  white  paper  you  will  find  that  they  make  free 
use  of  their  legs  and  crawl  about  with  ease.  They  might  be  easily  killed  by 
washing  the  hark  with  gas  water,  bat  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  very 
injm-ioas,  if  confined  to  the  bark.  Are  they  found  on  the  leaves  as  well  as  on 
the  young  succulent  wood  ?— W.  W.  B. 

Insects  Attacking  Timber  Trees.— I  know  of  no  remedy  against  the  attacks 
of  the  insects  mentioned  (see.  p.  608)  which  could'  on  a  large  scale  be  brought 
to  bear  efliciently  and  prevent  further  mischief.  Picking  might  be  resorted 
'o  in  the  case  of  young  trees,  bat  this  would  do  but  little  good  if  larger  and 
unpicked  trees  were  near.  The  subject  has  had  the  attention  of  many  intelli- 
gent men  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  have  sufTered  much  myself  from 
the  larvio  in  question.  I  have  tried  various  remedies,  but  none  but  picking, 
worth  attention,  has  come  to  my  knowledge. — W.  W.  S. 

Names  of  Plants,— ff.  T.—l.  Apparently  Begonia  Prestoniensis.     2.  B. 

nitida  coccinea.    3.  S.  Weltoniensis. a.  B.—Aotna  gracUlima,  a  Swan  River 

shrub. A.    ff.— Potato    haulm,    apparently  injured   by  frost. TV.    W. 

—Apply  to  any  of  the  great  London  plant  nurseries.    We  cannot  recommend. 

any  particular  house,  or  give  prices. X.— Papaver  orientale  and  Hydrangea 

qnercifolia  very  ornamental  as  sent.    It  is  quite  hardy,  but  we  have  not  seen 
it  flower  so  well  out-of-doors  as  your  specimens. 

Edible  Cucurbits.— I  read  in  the  "  Bon  Jardinier  "  for  1876  that 
Cacumis  arada  and  Benincasa  cerifera  are  delicate  eating.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  tell  me  if  they  are  really  wholesome  and  good,  and 
if  they  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  the  above  names  in 
Messrs.  Henderson's  catalogae  ?— A,  Subsceidee,  Co.  Clare,  Ireland. 
[Seeds  of  these  Cucurbits  can  be  had  from  any  good  seedsman. 
Benincasa  cerifera,  though  largely  used  in  India  for  curries,  is  hardly 
known  in  Europe  as  a  vegetable.  The  fruit  is  intermediate  between 
a  Marrow  and  a  Cucumber ;  it  is  used  as  the  latter  when  half  grown, 
but  the  flesh  and  taste  are  not  so  pungent,  and  therefore  preferable. 
When  young  the  fruit  is  green  and  tender,  but  when  fuUy  grown  the 
nnd  beccmea  hard  and  covered  with  a  waxy  exudation.  It  can  be 
kept  from  two  to  three  months  in  a  cellar.    I  have  seen  it  grown  in 


hot  climates,  but  none  thought  of  it  as  a  vegetable  on  aooonnt  of  its 
strong  mnsk  scent.  Cucnmia  arada  produces  fruits  covered  with  hard 
spines,  very  much  Kke  the  rough  prickly  fruit  of  the  Horse  Chestnut. 
They  have  a  long  stalk,  are  produced  abundantly,  and  are  used,  when 
half  grown,  like  Cacumbers.  Both  require  the  same  treatment  as 
that  usually  given  to  Cucambera. — D.  Guiheneuf.] 

Horae-lioof  Parings  as  Manure. — In  The  Gaeden  of  last 
week  (see  p.  464)  are  some  remarks  upon  "  Buffalo  Horn  Manure," 
and  at  p.  434,  Vol.  VIII.,  ia  a  very  able  chapter  on  "  Bones  as  a 
Manure,"  wherein  sulphuric  acid  is  recommended  for  dissolving  them. 
I  have  about  a  bushel  of  horse-hoof  parings  from  a  blacksmith,  but 
am  at  a  loss  how  properly  to  apply  them  to  pot  plants ;  they  vary  in 
size  from  J-  oz.  to  3  oz.  and  less.  ;Arethey  to  be  dissolved,  or  crushed, 
and  how  ?  I  find  they  are  powerful  stimulants  when  cut  up  very 
fine,  but  that  process,  with  a  knife,  is  very  slow  and  troublesome ; 
they  will  not  grind  in  an  ordinay  Coffee  mill. — IgnoeA-MUS.  [There 
is  no  chemical  method  of  effecting  what  you  require.  It  would  take 
many  weeks  to  dissolve  horn  shavings  with  sulphuric  acid  even  of  the 
strongest  kind.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  dissolve  the  shavings  by 
continued  boiling  in  water.  When  the  greater  portion  of  the  horn 
has  dissolved,  add  more  hot  water,  and  then  allow  it  to  cool.  The 
mass  will  gelatinise  on  cooling  and  may  be  cut  into  strips,  or  by 
adding  about  150  times  its  volnme  of  hot  water  a  solution  will  be 
obtained,  with  which  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  be  watered.  In 
this  condition  it  will  decompose,  and  give  off  its  ammonia  very 
rapidly,  and  therefore  should  be  applied  to  plants  in  smaller  quantities 
and  more  frequently  than  the  undissolved  horn,  which  is  slow  to  pro- 
duce effect,  and  equally  slow  in  exhausting  itself. — F.  W.] 

Soil  for  Lilies. — What  is  the  best  soil  in  which  to  grow  Lilium 
auratum  ?  also  the  size  of  pots  in  which  to  grow  it  7  ft.  and  8  ft. 
high  ?  and  will  the  same  soil  suit  all  other  Lilies,  including  Arum 
Lilies  ?  I  cannot  get  my  plants  of  L.  auratum  to  grow  very  high. 
I  see  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gakden  that  a  firm  grows  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  and  that  when  about  to  flower 
they  pot  them  up.  Do  they  pot  them  in  the  same  material  ?  [No.] 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  plunge  the  pots  of  Lilies  outside  all  winter  ?  I 
have  done  so. — H.  S.,  Argyleshire.  [The  best  soil  in  which  to  grow 
Lilium  auratum  ia  one-half  good  turfy  loam,  one-quarter  peat,  and 
one-quarter  leaf.mould,  all  well  mixed  and  aharpened  with  silver 
sand.  With  regard  to  other  Lilies,  the  Thunbergianum  group  require 
only  one-quarter  loam,  the  Martagon  group  all  loam,  speciosum  group 
one-third  loam,  and  Arum  Lilies  the  same.  As  to  size,  the  pots  should 
be  as  broad  at  bottom  as  possible,  and  12-in.  pots  are  none  too  small 
for  Lily  culture ;  there  must  be  good  drainage,  and  above  that  it  is 
well  to  place  a  tuft  of  Sphagnum,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  other  fibrous 
ref  ase  to  aid  drainage.  As  to  plunging  pots  of  Lilies  out  all  winter, 
it  depends  much  on  the  situation.  They  must  have  a  moderate 
amount  of  wet,  but  anything  like  saturation  from  heavy  rainfalls 
will  be  most  inj  nrious.  They  had  better  be  kept  in  a  shed  or  out- 
house, and  watered  once  a  week.  When  L.  auratum  is  growing 
freely  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  with  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week. — W.3 


Coloured  Primroses  in  Woods. — I  was  glad  to  see  the 
remarks  of  "A.  D."  (seep.  487)  about  Primroses  in  woods.  It  is 
somewhat  of  a  relief  to  me,  after  being  taken  to  task  on  the  subject 
by  "A.  P."  Certainly,  as  "A.  D."  suggests,  such  flowers  would 
never  be  safe  from  collectors  and  depredators,  and,  much  as  it  may  be 
desired,  it  would  take  a  century  to  naturalise  the  coloured  Primrose 
to  be  anything  equal  in  quantity  to  the  native  one.  We  occasionally 
meet  with  a  coloured  Primrose  as  a  natural  sport,  and  such  plants  are 
always  brought  home,  root  and  all,  in  triumph  ;  and  as  to  turning  it 
out  in  thousands,  as  Mr.  Cornhill  suggests,  that  would  certainly  be 
the  way  to  cool  the  ardour  and  satisfy  collectors.  I  should  much 
wish  to  hear  of  some  one  making  the  experiment  with,  say,  100,  and 
plant  them  in  some  wild  place,  say  half-a-mile  or  a  mile  from 
a  house,  and  give  an  account  of  them  at  the  end  of  two  years. — 
Thos.  Williams,  Ormskirk. 

Walling  in  Fig  Tree  Boots. — Allow  meto  confirm  "  J.  S.'s" 
statement  (see  p.  490)  respecting  the  beneficial  results  arising  from 
this  practice.  Figs  on  open  walls  here  do  well.  In  one  instance  a 
good-sized  bearing  young  tree  had  its  roots  nearly  all  cut  off,  and  the 
remainder  bricked  in  to  within  1  ft.  of  the  wall,  as  the  root-run  was 
required  for  a  entrance  to  some  deeply-sunk  pita.  This  tree  was  left 
only  as  an  experiment,  but  by  keeping  it  well  watered,  it  not  only 
lived,  but  is  the  most  prolific,  according  to  size,  of  any  tree  here ;  the 
growth  which  it  makes  ia  short,  hard,  and  stubby,  and  it  produces 
fruit  as  abundantly  as  those  in  pots  usually  do. — J,  Gkoom,  Henham. 

Tbe  Public  Park  at  Portsmouth,  called  the  Victoria  Park,  was 
opened  by  the  Mayor  on  Her  Majesty's  birthday. 
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CRYSTAL    PALACE. 

May  24  asb  25, 
This  exhibition  was  in  all  respects  a  good  one,  the  exhibits  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  produced  at  the  Royal  Botanio  Society's  Show  two 
days  previously.  The  Roses  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Sons,  together  with  the  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
from  Messrs.  Tudgey  &  Chapman,  the  fine.foliaged  plants  from  Mr. 
Rann,  of  Crawley,  and  the  Azaleas,  formed  its  chief  features.  A 
oolleotiou  of  Orchids  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  were  much 
admired.  It  contained  a  variety  of  Cypripediam  barbatum  bearing 
fifty  flowers,  and  the  long.tailed  C.  candatum  was  in  excellent  con. 
dition.  The  tame  exhibitor  also  sent  a  miscellaneous  group  of  new 
plants,  in  which  were  noticeable  Miorolepia  anthriscifolia,  a  dwarf 
hybrid  Maranta  Massangeana,  the  brilliant  crimson-white-edged 
Amaryllis  Mrs.  Rawson,  the  new  DracDona  Bausei  and  Goldieana, 
and  Crotou  Queen  Victoria ;  altogether  an  eiiective  group.  Mr.  Wills 
showed  a  well-arranged  collection  of  plants,  in  which  were  fine 
examples  of  new  Dracaenas,  rare  specimens  of  Yucca  filamentoaa, 
large  bushes  of  Panllinia  thalictrifolia,  choice  Marantas,  and  new 
Gloxinias.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  contributed  cut  flowers  of  Pansies, 
which  were  much  admired  on  account  of  their  varied  colours.  Mr, 
Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Christy,  had  very  large  blooms  of 
Mareohal  Niel  Rose,  cut  from  a  bush  which  has  borne  this  year  quite 
500  blossoms.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Tooting,  sent  an  attractive  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  in  which  were  examples  of  Pteonies, 
Spiraeas,  the  beautiful  Saxifraga  coohleata  and  S.  nepalensis.  Sea. 
thrifts,  Globe  Flowers,  and  the  mauve-tinted  Iberis  Tenoreana. 
Associated  with  these  were  also  large  spikes  of  the  purple  Musoari 
comosnm  monstrosum  coelestinum,  the  pink-fringed  Dianthus  hybridus 
floribundus,  and  the  rose-coloured  Lychnis  visoaria  rubra  fl.-pl. 
Messrs,  Oaborn  &  Sons,  Pulham,  had  a  collection  of  ornamental 
plants,  consisting  of  the  bronze-leaved  Palm  (Stevensonia  grandi. 
flora),  flowering  plants  of  Medinilla  magnifica,  well-coloured  exam, 
pies  of  Croton  Wiesmanni,  and  the  handsome  Adiantum  gracillimum. 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  also  sent  a  collection  of  plants,  in 
which  were  several  new  show  Pelargoniums  of  an  attractive  character. 
One  of  the  best  was  Queen  of  Hearts,  a  free.growing  kind,  bearing 
large  pink  blossoms  with  a  clearly.defined  white  centre,  the  upper 
petals  being  blotched  with  dark  crimson ;  Jewess  was  the  name  of  a 
bold  dark  crimson  flower  edged  with  light  pink ;  and  a  good  striped 
kind  was  named  Magnificent.  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons,  Tooting, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  plants,  in  which  were  examples  of  new 
Dracaenas,  the  beautiful  Saxifraga  nepalensis,  the  singular-looking 
Brassia  Lawrenceana  longissima,  and  several  rare  Lady's-slippers. 
Conspicuous  in  a  large  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
were  several  beautiful  Coleuses,  including  Empress  of  India  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  well-grown  plants  of  Sphaerogyne  lati. 
folia  and  the  graceful  Caauarina  sumatrina.  In  a  collection  of  stove 
plants  from  Mr.  J.  Spode,  Rugeley,  was  noticeable  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  the  well-known  Chorozema  Chandleri;  and  from  Mr. 
Peed,  Norwood,  came  a  well-flowered  plant  of  the  bright  purple 
Pranciscea  calycina.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  showed  a 
collection  of  Heaths.  In  a  group  of  plants  from  Messrs.  Laing, 
Forest  Hill,  were  examples  of  Anthurinm  crystallinum,  Caladium  La 
Perle,  several  new  and  valuable  seedling  Gloxinias  and  tuberous, 
rooted  Begonias  ;  also  some  Palms,  varigated  Pines,  and  Fandanads. 
Messrs.  Rollisson  had  a  collection  of  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and 
Eoheverias,  which  proved  to  be  a  source  of  interest. 
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In  this  great  four  days'  show  Mr.  Turner's  Roses  formed  the  chief 
feature  in  the  principal  tent,  and  a  collection  of  choice  plants  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  occupying  a  central  position,  proved  a  source 
of  great  attraction.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  unfortunately 
very  unfavourable,  which  to  some  extent  marred  an  otherwise  success. 
ful  show.  The  banks  of  Orchids  arranged  in  one  of  the  long  tents 
received,  perhaps,  the  greatest  share  of  attention  after  the  Roses,  and 
the  fruit,  which  was  very  good  for  the  season,  was  in  itself  no  mean 
exhibition,  Mr.  Jones  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  Apples 
consisting  of  thirty  sorts,  many  of  which  appeared  almost  as  plump 
and  firm  as  when  first  gathered. 

New  Plants. — In  competition  tor  new  plants  sent  out  during  the 
last  three  years,  Mr,  William  Bull  and  Mr,  B.  S,  Williams  had  good 
collections.  The  former  exhibitor  had  a  well.flowered  plant  of 
Favonia  Wiotii,  a  finely  variegated  plant  of  Dieffenbaohia  maculosa, 


Croton  trilobnm  Disraeli,  Anthurinm  Deohardi  (furnished  with  large 
white  spathes),  an  excellent  specimen  of  DraoEsna  Goldieana,  and  the 
beautiful  crested  Lomaria  discolor  bipiunatifida.  Mr.  Williams  had 
a  fine  panful  of  the  dwarf  garden  hybrid  Maranta  Massangeana, 
the  graceful  Adiantum  princepa,  and  fiuely.coloured  plants  of  Croton 
Queen  Victoria  and  C.  Disraeli.  The  best  group  of  plants  not  yet 
in  commerce  came  from  Mr.  W,  Bull,  Chelsea,  and  consisted  of — 

Dieffenbachia  Regina. — A  dwarf-habited  plant,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  oblong  in  shape,  of  a  creamy  colour,  shaded  with  pale 
green,  and  blotched  and  edged  with  dark  bronzy-green, 

Anthurium  insigne. — A  graoefnl-growing  plant,  with  bright 
copper-coloured,  trilobed  leaves,  which  change  to  green, 

Davallia  fijiensis. — A  dwarf  species,  with  finely-out  pinnsa  > 
excellent  for  culture  in  pans. 

Croton  formosum. — A  compaot.growing  plant  with  long,  narrow , 
lance-shaped  leaves,  marked  with  rich  orange.crimson,  green,  and 
lemon  colour. 

Dieffenbachia  Leopoldi. — A  North  American  species,  appa. 
rently  of  rapid  growth,  having  large,  oval-shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety, 
green  colour,  the  midrib  beinsf  white, 

Philodendron  Carderi. — A  strong.growing  creeping  plant, 
having  large,  velvety-green  and  bronze  Begonia-like  leaves. 

Zamia  princeps. — A  graceful  Palm,  with  Pea-green,  wax.like 


Aralia  concinna. — A  very  ornamental  variety,  with  deeply. cut 
leaves  of  a  broazy.green  colour. 

Dipteris  Horsfieldi, — A  curious  Fern  from  Java,  Well  worth 
growing. 

Mr.  Williams's  collection  consisted  of — 

Dracssna  Mastersi. — A  graceful -leaved  hybrid  kind,  of  bnshy 
growth,  the  leaves  being  of  a  rich  glossy  crimson  and  bronze 
colour. 

Dracssna  speciosa. — An  attractive  plant,  having  glossy,  Pea. 
green  leaves,  edged  and  striped  with  Rose  and  cream  colours. 

Wallicliia  zebrina. — Previously  alluded  to  in  The  Garden, 

Alsophila  Slacleayi. — A  large-growing  Fern,  with  elegant 
spreading  fronds  and  finely.cut  piunas.  Well  worth  adding  to  good 
collections. 

Adiantum  Williamsi. — A  neat.growing  Fern  of  the  cnneatum 
class,  having  curiously-fringed  pinnae. 

Croton  Williamsi. — A  kind  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of 
strong  growth,  and  having  leaves  beautifully  mottled  with  bronzy, 
green  and  fiery  aoarlet. 

Aralia  spectabilis. — A  species  closely  resembling  the  one  firat 
alluded  to,  but  dwarfer  and  more  compact  in  growth. 

Mr.  Williams  had  also  a  large  specimen  of  Bnoephalartos  latifrons, 
Aralia  noblis,  and  a  golden  and  green. leaved  Croton  named  Crown 
Prince. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Show  Pelargonium  Fortitude  (Turner). — A  free.growing 
variety  with  beautifully  formed  pink  blossoms  with  white  centre,  the 
upper  petals  being  blotched  with  maroon.  One  of  the  most  showy 
kinds  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

Gloxinia  Berks»hirei  (Pisher,  Balham). — A  large  drooping 
flower  with  creamy-white  throat,  and  delicate  violet.tinted  petals, 

Dracaena  Bijou  (Bull), — A  very  dwarf,  compaot.growing  kind, 
with  narrow  graceful  leaves  of  a  dark  bronze  colour,  margined  with 
rosy.orimson.     An  excellent  sort  for  amall  vases. 

Clematis  Duke  of  Connaught. — A  free.growing  variety 
having  large  double  satiny  flowers  of  a  rich  mauve  colour. 

Eentia  rupicola  (Bull). — A  graceful  Palm,  with  large,  feather, 
like  leaves  and  smooth  glossy  brown  stalks. 

Roses. — A  considerable  portion  o!  the  large  tent  was  occupied  by 
Roses  in  pots  from  the  leading  growers.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  grand 
collection,  conaisting  of  fresh,  finely  .bloomed  plants,  both  in  the  shape 
of  large  and  small  specimens.  Among  the  larger  plants  were  notice, 
able  La  France  (furnished  with  large,  bold,  bright  pink  blossoms), 
the  beautiful  cream-coloured  Madame  Villermoz,  and  the  bright 
crimson  Paul  Verdier,  With  these  were  associated  Beauty  of  Wal. 
tham,  grand  plants  of  the  satiny.white  Miss  Ingram,  and  Frangoia 
Treyve,  a  brilliant  kind.  Amongst  the  smaller  plants  we  noted 
remarkably  well.flowered  examples  of  Madame  Lacharme,  Comtesse 
de  Serenyi,  the  large  pink.flowered  Paul  Neron,  the  brilliant  crimson 
J,  S.  Mill  (one  of  Mr.  Turner's  own  seedlings),  and  the  maroon  Louia 
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Van  Hontte.  Frangoia  Miohelon  was  greatly  admired,  aa  was  also 
Captain  Christy,  both  being  in  unusually  good  condition.  Mr.  Turner 
had  in  all  nearly  100  Roses  in  pots,  and  all  marvels  of  good  cultiva- 
tion. Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  good 
plants  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  the  flesh-coloured  Tea  Rose 
President,  Celine  Forestier,  and  the  creamy-yellow  Madame  Mar- 
gottin. 

Orchids.— The  best  collection  of  these  came  from  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  and  consisted  of  remarkably  well-bloomed  plants  of 
Cypripedium  oaudatum  and  C.  niveum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
and  a  gorgeonsly-flowered  Cattleya  Mendelli.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Sons  had  magnificent  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  cceruleacens, 
Phalasnopsis  amabilis,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrce,  and  Oncidiam 
Marshalliannm.  Mr.  Child,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Torr,  Bwel!,  Surrey, 
had  finely- flowered  plants  of  Onoidium  ampliatnra  majns  and  the 
beautiful  Dendrobium  Devonianum.  The  beat  specimen  plant  in 
competition  for  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  prize  came  from  Mr.  Perry, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Miles,  Esq.,  Shirehampton.  It  was  a  fine  example 
of  Lselia  purpurata  ;  it  bore  nine  flower-spikes,  each  furnished  with 
four  or  five  gorgeous  bloaaoms.  Mr.  Child  had  a  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Stonei  furnished  with  eighteen  very  large  and  attractive  flowers. 
From  King's  Weston,  Bristol,  came  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  thyrsi. 
flornm,  growing  in  a  basket  and  bearing  six  masaive,  drooping  spikes 
of  blossoms.  Mr.  Douglas,  Loxford  Hall,  Iltord,  showed  finely- 
flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  formoaum  giganteum,  D.  Dalhouaie- 
anum,  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  spectabile,  and  brilliantly  flowered 
plants  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  and  M.  Veitchi.  Mr.  Rutland, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  had  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Moaaiaj 
bearing  over  thirty  gorgeous  blossoms ;  also  an  excellent  example 
of  C.  Skinneri  and  an  Odontoglossum  Alexandras  bearing  five  maaaive 
spikes  of  crisp,  violet-tinted  blossoms. 

Azaleas. — These  were  not  so  plentiful  as  in  former  years,  but 
what  were  shown  were  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  imparted  colour 
to  the  show.  Mr.  Ratty,  gardener  to  R.  Thornton,  Esq.,  had  a  group 
containing  good  specimens  of  the  large  salmon. scarlet  kind  called 
grandis,  the  brilliant  crimson  Roi  de  Hollande,  Souvenir  de  Prince 
Albert,  and  Criterion  ;  also  excellent  standard  plants  of  the  bright 
rosy-scarlet  Callina  with  beautiful  imbricated  blossoms.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  also  a  group  in  which  were  good  speoimena  of  Grand 
Crimaon,  one  of  the  brightest  of  Azaleas  ;  the  showy  white  and 
salmon-striped  Charles  Enke,  and  the  brilliant  orange  Chelsoni.  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  also  furnished  an  attractive  group  of  well-grown 
plants. 

Stove  and  Oreenhouse  Plants. — These  were  shown  in  good 
condition,  but,  as  a  rule,  too  trimly  trained.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Holloway,  had  in  his  collection  beautifuUy.flowered  plants  of  Erica 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  a  fine  pyramidal  specimen  of  the  white  Azalea 
Magnificent,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sona  fur- 
nished a  collection  containing  fine  plants  of  Hederoma  tulipifernm, 
the  bright  pink-flowered  Aphelexia  sesamoides  Braoei,  well-flowered 
Heaths,  and  fine  examples  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  Mr.  Tndgey 
had  splendid  specimens  of  AUamanda  grandiflora,  Statice  profnsa, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Among  Heaths  were  noticeable  fine  plants 
of  Erica  obbata,  with  very  large  flowers,  and  E.  ventricosa  nana, 
covered  with  lively  pink  waxy  bloaaoms.  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni, 
shown  by  Mr.  Tndgey,  was  in  every  way  perfect,  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  being  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  the  type  ;  and  E.  coc- 
cinea  minor  in  several  instances  served  to  show  it  to  be  still  one  of 
the  most  attractive  kinds  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Pelargoniums. — These  made  a  good  display.  The  beat  came  from 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Turner.  The  former  exhibitor  had  a  kind  named 
Bluebell,  with  blue  and  violet-crimaon  apotted  blossoms,  which  was 
much  admired ;  along  with  it  were  the  bright  scarlet  Ducheaa  of 
Cambridge  and  the  light-colonred  Snowflake.  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
variety  named  Prince  of  Pruaaia,  with  very  large  white  flowera  tinted 
with  claret  colour;  alao  a  pleasing  kind  named  Ruth,  and  a  rich 
maroon  and  crimson-striped  variety  named  Scottish  Chieftain,  with 
a  white  centre.  Among  Fancy's,  delicatum  from  Mr.  Turner  was 
much  admired  on  account  of  its  satiny,  white  flowers  tinted  with 
delicate  purple ;  also  Nelly  Fordham,  an  elegant  kind  with  white 
flowera  diffused  with  pink. 

Pine-foliaged  Plants  and  Ferns. — Mr.  Bull  had  a  collection 
of  these,  amongst  which  were  well-grown  examples  of  the 
glancous-leaved°  Encephalartoa  horridua  volutus,  the  ornamental- 
leaved  Aralia  venusta,  a  noble  plant  of  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Dracaena 
Goldieana,  and  fine-leaved  Crctons.  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  bad  a 
group  consisting  of  well. grown  healthy  plants  of  Cycas  media,  the 
massive-leaved  Verechaffeltia  splendida,  elegant  laced-leaved  Cu- 
panias,  glossy -leaved  DracEenas,  and  Yuccas.  Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener 
to  J.  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange,  Worcester,  had  large 
specimens    of    the    fan-leaved     Latania     borbonica,    Crotons,    and 


Dasyliriona.  Mr.  Ley,  Croydon,  had  a  oolleotioa  of  fiuely.grown 
Palma.  Mr.  Ranu,  Tlie  Gardens,  Handorosa  Park,  had  unusually 
large  specimens  of  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  Areoa  sapida,  and 
Latania  borbonica  j  also  splendid  specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  0. 
circinalia,  Dasylirion  glaucum,  and  flnely.ooloured  plants  of  Crotou 
majesticum,  C.  variegatam,  and  the  drooping-leaved  O.Toangi;  alao 
the  finest  seedling  plant  of  Cibotum  prinoepa  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
was  only  three  years  old,  and  was  furnished  with  maaaive  fronds 
14  ft.  long.  In  a  collection  of  fine-foliaged  plants  from  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bridges  were  good  examples  of  Alocasia  macrorrhiza  varie- 
gata,  Dracojna  auatralis,  and  a  beautifully-variegated  plant  of 
Pandanua  Veitchi.  Measrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  had  also  a  collection,  in 
which  were  well-coloured  Crotona,  Pandanads,  a  good  plant  of  the 
graceful  Doomonorops  trichrous,and  the  bronze  and  green  Latania  rubra 
vera.  Mr.  Williams  had  the  beat  coloured  plant  of  Croton  undulatnm 
we  have  yet  seen ;  also  a  collection  of  Ferna  which  attracted  muoh 
attention  ;  they  conaiated  of  Cyathea  Dregei,  C.  meduUaria,  a  finely, 
grown  plant  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gleioheuia  rupeatris,  and  G. 
SpelunciB. 

Miscellaneous  Q-roups  of  Plants. — The  centre  of  the  large 
tent  was  occupied  by  a  magnificent  collection  of  Orchids  and  other 
choice  subjects  from  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons,   associated  with  Ferns, 
Palma,  and  similar   plants.     Conspicuous  among  the  Orchids  were 
finelyrbloomod  plants  of  Cattleya  Moaaioe,  C.   Mendelli,  the   bright 
yellow   Dendrobium   suaviaaimum,   a  coloured  plate  of    which   was 
given  in  Tnr.  Garden  (see  p.  166).  D.  crystallinum,  suspended  among 
the  other  plants,  was  very  effective,  aa  was  alao  finely  bloomed  plants 
of    the    golden. fiowered   Oacidiam  concolor,    the  chocolate. coloured 
O.    crispum,    Odontoglossum   AlexandrEB,    and  0.  cirrhoauui.      The 
new  Hsomanthus  Kalbreyeri  formed  quite   an  attractive  feature  in 
thia  group  ;  as  did  also  grand  specimens  of  the  Flamingo  plant,  and 
seedling    Gloxinias  were  much  admired ;    also  various   insectivorous 
plants  under  bell-glasses.     The  beautiful  Phyllanthus  rosoo  piotum, 
associated  with  trilobed  Crotona,  afforded  fine  colour  in  the  way  of 
foliage.     This  group  alao  contained  new   Begoniaa  of  an  attractive 
character,    and  beautifully  bloomed  planta   of  Utricularia  montana 
placed    on   pedestala.      Good   examplea  of    the   new   Rhododendron 
Crown  Princess  of  Germany  were  well  furnished  with  pleasing  orange, 
coloured  blossoms,  whilst  the  curious  flowers  of  Vanda  teres  were  con- 
spicnous  behind  the  leaves  of  Alocasia  Veitchi  and  other  plants  with 
handsome  foliage.     Near  thia  group  waa  one  from  Mr.  Wills,  South 
Kenaington, tastefully  arranged  and  composed  of  miscellaneous  flower- 
ing and  fine  foliaged  plants — a|V6ritable  miniature  forest  of  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  and  flowera.  It  consisted  of  grand  examples  of  the  brilliant 
salmon   coloured  Dractona  majestica,    the   black.leaved  Artocarpus 
Cannoni,  graceful  specimens  of  Cocos;  Weddelliana,   Thrinax  [elegans, 
Pandanads,  and  other  fine-leaved  plants.  Among  these  were  arranged 
in    groupa    brilliantly-flowered     Cactuses,     Amaryllises,     Begoniaa 
of  the   Rex   section,  and  dwarf  bright-leaved  Crotons.      The  front 
of  the   bank   was    furnished    with    beautifully   flowered    plants   of 
Dendrobium  Bensonia),  D.  chryaotoxum,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyaa, 
and      choice      Gloxinias.         Theae     were      all     plunged      in      a 
beautifully    undulated    bed    of     Club    Mosses,     Ferns,    Panicnms, 
Panlliniaa,  and  similar  subjects.  Mr.  Aldous,  South  Kenaington,  had 
a  good  group  of  plants,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  kinds  aa  are  grown 
for  market  purposes.     These  were  edged  with  small  planta  of  Gala, 
dium  argyrites,   Begoniaa,  and  Adiantums.     A  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  plants  from  Chiswick  was  alao  shown,  and  included  a  quantity 
of  well. grown  Gloxinias  of  an   attractive  character.      Mr.  William 
Bull  showed  an  extensive  collection  of  new  and  rare  planta,  consisting 
of  Palma,  Tree  Ferna,  the  fine-leaved  Caronligo  recurvata  variegata, 
Cycada,  and  Dracoonas ;  grouped  among  theae  were  new  and  attractive 
ahow  Pelargoniums,  Amaryllises,  Hismanthus  oinnabarinns,  and  fine 
pansf  ul  of  Bertolonia  Van  Houttei.     One  side  of  the  group  was  very 
attractive  with  maaaea  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,   0.  Alexandras 
(bearing  masaive  flower-apikea),   finely-coloured   Masdevallias,   and 
other  choice  Orchids,  placed  in  a  bed  of  the  Adiantum  gracillimnm. 
From  Mr.   Williams  came  a  collection     containing  Tillandsiaa   and 
trumpet-leaved  Sarracenias,  aaaooiated  with  Amaryllia  Mra.   Rawson, 
Otaheite  Oranges  full   of    fruit,  the  pretty-leaved  Bertolonia  mar- 
morata,  and  the  new  white  Hydrangea  Thomas  Hogg.     Messrs.  W. 
Rollisson  &  Sons,  Tooting,  had  an  attractive  group,  in  which  were 
good  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendelli,  Laslia  purpurata,  Sarracenia  pur- 
purea (finely  in  flower),  the  graceful  Grevillea  fllicifolia,  DBemono- 
rops  ornatus,  and  Filmy  Ferns ;  together  with  fine  Draceenas,  Cro- 
tons, and  several  valuable  hardy   plants.     In  a  large  collection  from 
Meaara.  Carter  &  Co.  were  baaketa  of  choice  Colenaes,  Caladiums, 
beautiful  cut-leaved  Acers,  and  the  graceful  Casuarina  sumatrina  j 
altogether  a  very  attractive  group.     In  a  collection  of  plants  from 
Messrs.   Cutbush  &  Sons  were  good  examples  of  the  double  white 
Azalea  named  Reine  de  Portugal,  the  scarlet  Gompholobinm  poly- 
morphium  splendens,  the  pretty  blue-flowered  Tetratheoa  vertioillata, 
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and  the  white  DraGophyllutn  graoile,  effeotively  interspersed  with 
Perna,  Palms,  Arauoarias,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants.  Messrs. 
Osborn  &  Sons  had  an  attraotive  ooUeotion  oE  plants,  in  which  were 
well.grown  examples  of  Croton  Weismanni,  the  dark-fronded  AIso- 
phila  Migueli,  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  finely-coloured  plants  of  Yaoca 
aloifolia,  and  the  large  green  and  oream-ooloared  Draosoaa  Regina. 

miscellaneous  Subiects — In  competition  for  Mr.  Ball's  silyer 
onps,  Mr,  Williams  had  good  examples  of  Croton  splendidam,  0.  ohal. 
lenger,  and  C.  Bismarki,  DracEena  Robinsoniana,  and  Artocarpas 
Cannoni.  Mr.Pentold,  gardener  to  Canon  Bridge — Brahea  filimentosa 
and  the  fine  crimson.edged  narrow-leaved  DraoBena  vivicans.  Mr. 
Bann  had  Aoalypha  margiuata,  finely  coloured  plants  of  the  twisted- 
leaved  Croton  ohrysophyllum,  Aralia  filicifolia,  &o.  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
sent  baskets  of  plants  ot  new  Pelargoniums,  among  which  were 
Illuminator,  a  very  brilliant  variety  called  Forget-me-not,  Martyr, 
Arthur,  and  Fortitude,  all  well  worth  adding  to  the  Bmallest  collec- 
tions. Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  sent  cut  blooms  ot  Iris  Victorine,  I. 
sibirica,  and  I.  germanica,  all  in  excellent  condition;  and  Mr. 
Peacock,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  sent  a  collection  of  Cacti. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  had  an  extensive  and  attractive  oolleotioa  of 
cut  blooms  of  hardy  flowers  mixed  with  Ferns.  They  consisted  of 
beautifully  coloured  Irises,  double-orimson  PEeonies,  Lilies,  and  a 
grand  selection  of  Ixias  and  Sparaxis,  several  beautiful  Alliums,  and 
a  large  assortment  of  Pyrethrama,  with  boxfuls  of  small  Alpine 
plants  and  Boheverias,  &o  ;  all  of  which  combined  to  make  the 
collection  highly  interesting.  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwioh,  had  a 
collection  of  show  Pelargoniums  intermixed  with  Ferns,  Yuccas, 
Caladiums,  and  Palms.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons  sent  an  attraotive 
collection  ot  hardy  Ferns,  intermixed  with  well-flowered  plants  of 
Saxifraga  napalensis,  the  blue  Veronica  rupeatris,  Scillas,  and  other 
hardy  plants.  Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  good  display  of  flo  wer- 
ing  Begonias,  choice  Palms,  and  Gloxinias.  A  fine  bank  of  Rhododen- 
drons was  furnished  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Co.,  Berkhamated ;  the 
plants  had  been  lifted  and  potted,  the  soil  nearly  approaching  clay  ; 
yet  both  foliage  and  flowers  were  of  the  most  healthy  description, 
and  attracted  much  attention.  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  ot  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  and  Tritonias ;  the  spikes,  as  well 
as  the  blossoms,  were  large  and  handsome,  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Continental  growth,  and  showed  how  well  these  highly  attractive 
flowers  may  be  grown  to  perfection  even  near  Loudon.  Mr.  Cannell, 
Swanley,  sent  out  blooms  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  made  a  fine 
display;  they  consisted  of  the  best  single  and  double  kinds,  the 
colours  of  which  varied  from  the  darkest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate 
lilac,  pink,  and  rose.  Mr.  George,  Putney,  also  sent  seedling  flowers 
of  Ivy-leaved  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  of  a  meritorious  character, 
many  of  the  colours  being  new  and  striking.  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
had  out  blooms  of  Pyrethrums,  fine  in  form  and  colour ;  and  Mr. 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  had  a  fine  display  ot  hardy  Azalea  blossoms. 
Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  showed  choice  Pansies.  Mr.  Gallup,  Brighton, 
sent  a  good  display  of  his  new  Mignonette,  which  was  much  admired, 
and  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  plants  of  it  brought  together 
a  number  of  well-grown  examples  from  other  growers.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  sent  cut  spikes  of  Lilinm  tenuiflorum, 
L.  Martagon  album,  L.  pulohellum,  L.  elegans,  and  L.  Thuubergi. 
annm,  all  of  which  were  in  good  condition  and  were  much  admired. 
Mr.  Fisher,  Balham,  sent  seedling  Gloxinias  ot  an  unusually  pleasing 
character ;  the  blooms,  which  were  large  and  delicately  coloured,  were 
of  good  form,  and  all  well  worth  growing.  Messrs.  Radolifie  &  Co. 
sent  glass  window  oases,  filled  with  Ferns,  Palu.8,  and  flowering  plants, 
which  attracted  much  notice,  as  did  also  the  dinner.table  decorations 
from  Messrs.  Mortlock,  Oxford  Street,  who  showed  dessert  tables 
arranged  in  the  olden  style.  A  Wardian  Case,  filled  with  much 
taste  and  skill,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden. 

Fruit. — This  was  fairly  represented  for  the  season.  Grapes,  both 
black  and  white,  were  on  the  whole  good.  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe 
Abbey,  had  excellent  examples  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Forster's 
Seedling  Grapes,  Black  Circassian  Cherries,  and  Stirling  Castle 
Peaches.  Mr.  Bannermann,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  had  very  fine 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  also  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  Excellent  Grosae  Mignonne  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Fry,  gardener  to  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  Hayden  Hall,  Pinner,  and  Mr. 
Lovibond,  Beckenham,  Kent,  had  well-coloured,  large  examples 
of  Elruge  Nectarines.  Strawberries  were  well  ahown  by  Mr. 
A.  Moss,  Chadwell  Heath,  and  Mr.  Norman,  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Jones,  Frogmore,  sent  fine  examples  ot  Smooth  Cayenne  Pinea. 
Melons  were  shown  in  good  numbers,  the  beat  coming  from  Mr. 
Chilton,  The  Gardens,  Tetsworth,  Oxon.  A  collection  of  Straw- 
berries in  pots  were  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  to 
show  the  best  kinds  for  pot  culture.  The  collection  ot  Apples  from 
Frogmore  attracted  much  attention,  Among  the  best  kinds  were 
noticeable  well.ooloured  plump  fruits  of  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Wellington,  and  Five-crowned  Jack. 


Vegetables. — These  were  shown  in  good  numbers.  The  best 
collection  came  from  Mr.  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey,  who  had  excellent 
Stamfordian  Tomatoes,  Little  Gem  Peas,  and  Asparagus.  Mr. 
Iggulden,  gardener  to  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Pragnell  had  also 
excellent  collections. 

Mowing  machines  and  other  garden  implements,  from  the  best 
makers,  were  shown  in  large  numbers. 


Mr.  John  Waterer's  Rhododendron  Exhibition. — 
This,  which  is  being  held  this  year  in  Cadogan  Square,  Sloane 
Street,  Chelsea,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  last,  and  a 
better  display  has  probably  never  before  been  seen  in  London  ;  the 
plants,  consisting  of  many  thousands,  are  arranged  better  than  usual, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  wonderfully  fine  specimens.  The  centre  of 
the  tent  is  occupied  by  standards,  which  contribute  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  efiect  ot  the  exhibition,  and  the  surrounding  beds  are 
so  arranged  that  every  variety  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  Amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  new  kinds  was  especially  noticeable  one  named 
Countess  Cadogan,  a  variety  which  has  large  conical  trusses  ot  lively 
crimson-acarlet  blossoms  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  also  an  excellent  kind, 
has  white  flowers  bordered  with  deep  roae.  A  variety  named  Kate 
Waterer  is  oonaidered  to  be  one  of  the  beat  seedling  Rhododen. 
drons  ever  raised  at  Bagahot;  it  is  vigorous  iu  growth,  and 
bears  unusually  large  trusses  of  waxy  rosy-pink  flowers,  one 
of  the  upper  petals  of  which  is  delicately  marked  with  yellow. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  bright  magenta 
blossoms,  and  a  kind  named  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  has  white 
flowers,  delicately  tinted  with  rose,  in  large  pyramidal  trusses.  Mr. 
Herbert,  ot  Mucross,  is'  a  valuable  addition  to  the  crimson-flowered 
kinds,  the  colour  being  remarkably  bright,  and  the  petals  intereaingly 
imbricated.  Other  good  sorts  are  Mr.  Charles  Leaf,  John  Waterer, 
a  well-known  variety,  and  the  vivid  crimson  Duchess  of  Bedford.  A 
kind  named  Lady  Olivia  Guinness  must  not  be  omitted,  for  it  is  one 
ot  the  most  distinct  of  new  Rhododendrons  ;  flne  atandard  plants  ot 
it  bear  beautiful  white  blossoms,  delicately  spotted  with  rich 
crimson.  Fred  Waterer  is  considered  to  be  one  ot  the  best  self, 
coloured  kinds  in  cultivation,  its  flowers  being  of  the  brightest 
crimson.  Many  other  valuable  new  aa  well  as  old  varieties  are  also 
shown,  and  there  are  hundreds  more  to  come  into  bloom. 

Iberis  superba. — In  the  notice  of  our  Iberis  (see  p.  485)  you 
are  under  the  impression  that  I.  superba  is  like  I.  Garrexiana,  and  in 
order  to  show  the  difference  we  send  by  post  flowers  of  I.  superba, 
I.  ooreEefolia,  I.  Garrexiana,  |and  I.  Tenoriana,  all  taken  from  the 
same  rockery,  and  it  will  be  aeen  that  I.  Garrexiana  ia  much  inferior 
in  quality  to  any  of  the  others  ;  indeed,  though  it  grows  very  freely 
and  stands  well,  it  is  such  a  shy  bloomer  that  we  never  recommend 
it  to  any  one  as  being  worth  growing.  On  two  plants,  each  as  large 
as  that  aenflast  week,  there  are  only  six  heads  of  flower,  two  on  one 
and  four  on  the  other.  I.  Tenoriana  is  very  pretty,  but  only  a 
biennial.  Our  experience  of  I.  gibraltarica  is  similiar  to  that  of 
"  A.  D."  (see  p.  490),  aa  we  have  not  found  it  hardy,  and  its  flowers 
are  much  shaded  and  not  pure  white,  lik;|chose  of  I.  correaefolia  and 
superba. — Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh.  [The  plant  that  used  to  be 
grown  at  Kew  aa  I.  Garrexiana  flowered  in  the  most  abundant 
manner.  Messrs.  Dicksons'  plant  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  welcome 
in  a  genus  already  rich  in  good  things.  It  would,  peihapa,  be  beat  to 
give  garden  varieties  in  this  and  other  hardy  families  English  names, 
which  would  prevent  some  confusion  between  varieties  and  species 
resulting  from  the  use  ot  Latin  names  for  the  varieties.] 

Yellow  and  Blue  Flowers.— What  is  the  meaning  ot  a  note 
(see  p.  485)  in  which  it  is  said  that  a  yellow  Toorania,  about  to  flower 
with  M.  Lebeut,  will  settle  the  question  as  to  the  presence  of  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  in  the  same  genus  ?  Can  anything  be  bluer  than 
Gentiana  verna  ?  and  is  not  Gentiaua  lutea  in  the  same  genus  ?  Or 
if  we  are  to  read  apeciea  for  genus,  then  some  of  the  Pansies  are 
nearly  true  blue  (Gentian  blue,  if  we  may  credit  a  recent  plate  in 
The  Garden),  and  yellows  are  common  enough,  while  others  are 
dusky  crimson. — Salmoniceps. 

As  regards  the  yellow  Torenia  settling  the  question  of  yellow 

and  bine  flowera  in  the  same  genus,  has  not  this  already  been  settled 
in  the  Gentian  family,  in  which  there  ia  Gentiana  lutea  ?  And  ia 
not  the  truly  yellow  Lobelia,  L,  lutea,  somewhat  to  the  point  ? — T. 
WiLLiAMa,  Ormskirh.     [The  same  occurs  in  various  other  families.] 


A  Blue  Bush  in  May.— IE  the  plant  which  I  send  be  Solannm  criepum  it 
covers,  at  present,  a  space  of  21  ft.  wide  and  12  ffc.  high  on  a  wall  in  the  Vale 
of  Avoca  ;  but  for  a  blue-flowering  buali  at  this  time  of  the  year  (see  p.  459)  I 
prefer  Oeanothus  azureua,  which  ia  covered  with  flowers  and  quite  hardy  in 
this  part  of  Ireland.— F.  O.,  Wexford.  [The  small  specimeu  sent  seema  to 
belong  to  a  smaller  species,  but  you  can  easily  determine  this  by  comparison 
with  the;flne  bush  of  Solanum  orispum  in  flower  at  Glasnevin.] 
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NOTES  FROM  KBW. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs. — On  the  wall  of  the  Herbaceous 
Ground  may  be  seen  nicely  in  flower  a  near  relation  of  the  beautiful 
Abelia  floribnnda,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  issued  with  The 
Gakden  of  May  18.  Abelia  triflora,  the  species  in  qaestion,  has 
flowers  (pale  yellow,  tinged  with  pink)  arranged  in  threes  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches.  A  figure  of  this  North  Indian  shrub  will 
be  found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  X.,  p.  58.  Asimina  triloba,  a  shrub 
from  the  United  States,  has  dark  brown  flowers,  and  is  chiefly  re. 
markable  as  being  a  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy,  representative  of  an 
otherwise  exclusively  tropical  Natural  Order — an  Order  which 
includes  such  well-known  tropical  fruits  as  the  Sour.sop  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  Sweet-sop  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  Cherimoyer 
of  Peru,  &o.  Caragana  arborescens,  from  Siberia,  is  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  attractive  on  account  of  its  light-green,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
pleasing,  yellow,  axillary  flowers.  A  weeping  variety  of  this,  0. 
arborescens  pendula,  when  worked  on  tolerably  high  stems  will  find 
favour  with  many.  Ciatus  Clusii  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
South  European  Rock  Roses  ;  it  makes  a  neat  bush  about  IJ  ft.  or 
2  ft.  in  height,  and  has  narrow  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  pleasing 
flowers,  snowy  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  tinge  of  yellow  at  the 
base  of  each  petal,  and  measuring  1  in.  or  more  across.  C.  corbari. 
ensis,  like  the  last,  a  native  of  Spain,  has  flowers  similar  in  colour, 
but  larger  ;  the  leaves,  too,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  C.  Clusii. 
Spiriea  trilobata  is  a  beautiful  dwarf  bush  from  the  Altai  Mountains  ; 
the  large,  corymbose  racemes  of  white  flowers  are  very  freely  pro- 
duced. Pyrus  arbutifolia  var.  pubens  is  a  pretty,  North  American, 
deciduous  nnder.shrub  with  Hawthorn-like  blossoms. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Castilleja  indivisa  is  a  recently 
introduced  Rocky  Mountain  representative  of  the  Bye.bright  of  the 
pastures  and  heaths  of  England  ;  the  flowers  themselves  are  inoon. 
spicuous,  but  the  large  bracts  subtending  them  are  a  most  brilliant 
scarlet.  Many  extremely  handsome  species  of  this  genus  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  to  European  gardens.  Sarothamnns  scoparius 
prostratus,  a  creeping  variety  of  the  common  Broom,  makes  a  very 
charming  rock  or  border  plant,  and  has  flowers  quite  as  large  as  those 
of  the  type ;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  only  fonnd  in  Cornwall.  Another 
member  of  the  British  flora  is  the  Vernal  Gentian,  Gentiana  verna, 
a  native  of  mountainous  meadows  in  the  north  of  England  ;  few 
flowers  surpass  in  colour  the  intensely  brilliant  blue  of  this  lovely 
little  Alpine.  Like  many  other  Gentians,  it  requires  pieces  of  lime- 
stone among  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  ;  care  should  also  be  taken 
not  to  have  it  moved  or  disturbed  in  any  way.  Three  of  the  most 
desirable  Alliums  at  present  in  flower  are  A.  coeruleum,  a  fine  species 
from  Turkestan,  with  a  cylindrical  scape  1}  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a 
dense,  globose  head  of  bright  blue  flowers ;  A.  Clusianum,  which 
comes  from  Crete,  and  has  numerous  umbels  of  white,  star-like 
flowers,  borne  on  scapes  1  ft.  high,  springing  from  amidst  the  tufts 
of  Grasiy  leaves ;  and  A.  subhirsutum,  which  hails  from  the  Mediter. 
rauean  region  generally,  and  is  somewhat  similar  in  size  and  general 
appearance  to  the  last-named.  Scilla  amethystina  is  an  attractive  plant 
with  a  scape  1  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  raceme  of  pretty  small  blue 
flowers.  Ornithogalum  glaucophyllum  is  a  most  striking  and  distinct 
species  with  very  glaucous  leaves ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  perianth 
segments  is  pure  white,  the  under  side  being  green  bordered  with 
white.  Centaurea  montana,  a  dwarf  European  Composite,  has  for  a 
long  period  been  an  inmate  of  our  English  gardens ;  Gerarde  culti- 
vated it,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  him  as  the  Great  Corne-flower ;  the 
type  has  large  blue  flowers,  but  a  variety  with  white  ones  is  equally 
pretty.  A  charming  annual,  of  neat  habit  and  very  floriferous  pro. 
perties,  is  Lasthenia  glabrata,  a  Californian  Composite  with  golden- 
yellow  flowers.  Pentstemon  pnniceus,  with  glossy  leaves  and  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  is  a  very  showy  perennial  of  easy  culture.  Poly- 
gonum alpinum  attains  a  height  of  about  2  ft.,  audits  large  panicles 
of  white  flowers,  borne  well  above  the  narrow  leaves,  render  it  a 
valuable  border  plant.  Symphyandra  Warneri  is  a  member  of  the 
Bell-flower  family,  from  Austria;  it  hardly  reaches  the  height  of 
1  ft.,  and  its  drooping,  pale  blue  flowers  are  very  pretty.  Vinca 
herbacea  is  also  an  Austrian  plant  with  smaller  and  narrower  leaves 
than  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  ;  as  a  basket  plant  this 
makes  a  pretty  object,  its  long  shoots  forming  a  charming  fringe  of 
verdure.  Saxifraga  lantoscana  has  a  small  rosette  of  glaucous, 
tongae.shaped  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  springs  a  shortly, 
stalked,  densely-flowered  panicle  of  handsome  white  blossoms. 
Geranium  Wlassovianum,  from  Siberia,  grows  2  ft.  high ;  it  has 
palmately-cut  leaves  and  delicate  light  bine  flowers  about  1  in.  in 
diameter.  Erysimum  australe  is  a  Mediterranean  Crucifer  with 
somewhat  shrubby  stems  and  bright  golden.yellow  flowers.  Anemone 
obtusiloba  is  a  white- flowered  Himalayan  species,  the  rarity  of  which 
makes  up  for  its  lack  of  show.  Cathoartia  villosa,  one  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  Himalayan  discoveries,  is  a  very  handsome  Poppy  wort,  with 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  clothed  with  soft  yellow  hairs  and  drooping. 


golden.yellow  flowers.  Erinus  alpinus  albus  is  a  white-flowered 
variety  of  a  most  charming  Alpine ;  this,  as  well  as  the  type,  should 
be  in  every  collection  of  choice  Alpines. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — A  very  uncommon.looking  and  handsome 
plant  is  the  Australian  Elaeocarpus  cyaneus ;  although  attaining  a 
large  size  in  its  native  country,  it  flowers  well  in  a  small  state  under 
cultivation,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  being  crowded  with  axillary 
racemes  of  beautifully-fringed,  whitish  flowers,  similar  in  size  to 
those  of  Soldanella  alpina.  Andromeda  formosa  is  a  Himalayan 
shrub  with  large,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  bell-shaped  white 
flowers  ;  where  space  can  be  afforded,  this  is  a  good  plant  for  the 
cool  conservatory.  Magnolia  fuscata,  from  China,  is  well  worth 
growing  for  its  sweetly-scented  flowers.  In  the  Cactus  House  Cereua 
MaoDonaldiaj,  from  Honduras,  the  largest  of  the  night-flowering 
Cacti,  and  the  scarlet-flowered  C.  Malissoni  (grafted  on  the  same 
plant)  are  in  bloom ;  the  contrast  between  the  large  white  flowers  of 
the  one  and  the  brilliant  scarlet  ones  of  the  other  is  very  fine. 
Callistemon  salignus  var.  viridiflorus  is  an  Australian  shrub  with 
dense  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  the  numerous  long  anthers  of  which 
form  a  brush-like  mass.  Melaleuca  Wilsoni  has  needle-like  leaves 
arranged  in  four  rows  and  clusters  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  which 
spring  from  the  old  wood.  Calythrix  tetragona,  from  Australia,  has 
Gorse-like  leaves  and  white,  star-like  flowers,  clustered  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. 

Stove  Plants. — A  very  beautiful  stove  shrub  is  Steriphoma 
paradoxum,  introduced  to  Europe  from  New  Granada  at  the  close  of 
last  century.  The  short,  dense-flowered  racemes  are  terminal ;  the 
calyx  is  a  bright  orange,  and  the  petals  a  pale  yellow,  the  stamens 
(3  in.  or  4  in.  in  length)  being  of  the  same  colour  aa  the  petals.  A 
charming  Brazilian  Acanthad  is  Arrhostoxylon  formosum  with  large, 
bright  scarlet,  long-stalked  flowers.  Palisota  Barteri  has  almost  ses. 
sile  heads  of  brilliant  coral-red  fruits,  and  is  very  showy.  Jnannlloa 
parasitica  is  a  very  desirable  Peruvian  evergreen,  having  large,  hand- 
some, wax.like,  deep  oiange  flowers,  which  last  a  long  time  in  per. 
fection.  Three  beautiful  Scutellarias,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  store, 
are  S.  pulchella,  S.  Ventenatii,  and  S.  Mociniana ;  the  first  has  blue 
flowers,  the  others  scarlet;  the  last,  however,  ia  a  larger  grower  than 
S.  Ventenatii. — f 


HARDY  WHITE  FLOWERS  AT  BYFLBET  IN  BLOOM 
ON    MAY    25,    1878. 


,,        Liliago  majos 
Androsace  coronopifolia 
Asperula  odorata 
Arenaria  balearica 
Allium  inodornm 
Armeria  maritima  alba 
Bellis  perenuis  alba 
Cornus  canadensis 
Cerastium  arveuse 
Cratae{T«9  edalis 
Convallaria  majalia 
Cjtiaua  flore-albo 
Campanula   glomerata 

alba 
Centaurea  montana  alba 
Cistus  cypriua 
Corydalia  capnoides 
Dictamnus    Fraxinella 

alba 
Dianthus  neglectus 
Dicentra  apectabilis  alba 
Erica  mediterranea  alba 
Eurybia  illicifolia 
Erica  codonodea 
Erica  hibemica  alba 


Epinaedium  niveum 
Erinus  alpinus  albus 
Pragaria  "lucida 
Helianthemum  polifolium 
Hydrophyllani  canadense 
,,  virginicum 

Heuchera  glabra 
Iberis  coriacea 

„     gibraltarica 

,,     corifolia 
perba 


Iris  florentina 
,,  germanica  alba 

Libertia  formosa 

Linum  pcrenne  album 

Leucanthemum  alpinum 

Myoaotia  rupestria  alba 
,,     sylvatica  nana  alba 

CEaothera  acaulis 

Ornitbogalum      umbella- 
tum 

Polygonatum  multiflorum 
,,  ambi^ 

Pyrethmm  Madame  Bon- 
chalet 

Pyrethram  Mont  Blanc 
„       Schiatcliewii 


Potentilla  rupostris 
Rhododendron  rupestre 
Rhodotypus  Kerrioidea 
Sedum  buxifolium 
,,      palustram 
Spiraea  pruniEolia,  fl.-pl. 


and  nearly  seventy  sorts  of  Saxifrages. 


„      ulmifolia 
Skimmia  japonica 
Schwenckii  podolica 
Sparaxis  alba 
Spergula  segetalia 
Tradescantia     virgini  c  a 

alba 
Thalictrum  tuberosum 
,,        aquilegiaafolium 
,,       petaloideum 
Viola  Mra.  Todd 
Valeriana  montana 
Verbascuui       phoenicum 

album 
Vaccinium  Vitia-Idsea 
Veronica  fruticosa  glauca 
"Weigela  Isoline 

„       hortensis  nivea 
,,       (Portugal  Broom 
— white) 
Vincetosicum  album 

Joseph  Stevens. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson  Gillbanta,  of  Whitefield 
House,  Cumberland,  which  happened  on  the  19th  ult.,  after  an  illness  of 
some  duration,  caused,  as  he  believed,  by  shock  through  slipping  upon  a 
piece  of  Orange  peel  in  the  streets  of  Carlisle  last  autumn.  Mr.  GUlbanks 
was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  studied  for  the  Bar.  He  was  verylfond 
of  natural  history,  especially  that  relating  to  plants,  in  which  he  took  a 
great  interest,  and  concerning  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
The  Garden. 


Ws  learn  that  H.R.H  the  Prince  ot  Wales  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Wills,  of 
South  Kensington,  to  be  one  ol  the  jurors  of  the  i Horticultural  Section  ot  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 

Hair-worms.— At  p.  503  Govolius  waa  inadvertently  printed  for  Gordiua, 
the  name  o£  the  hair-worm  sent  by  Mr,  Hobday. 
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BATUBDAY,    JUNE    8,    1878. 


[Vol.  XIII. 


"  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Art  itself  is  Natubb." — Shakespeare, 


NEW  AND  EAEE  IRISES. 
The  following  are  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection  :■ — First 
on  the  list  is  the  new  I.  cashmeriana,  which  was  flowered  last 
year  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  and 
named  by  Mr.  Baker.  It  much  resembles  the  common  I.  floren- 
tina  in  habit,  but  its  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  much  lightf  r 
colour  than  those  of  that  kind  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  delici- 
ously  fragrant ;  it  is  a  native  of  Cashmere,  as  its  specific  name 
implies.  I.  albicans,  of  Lange,  is  a  pure  white  Spanish  form 
of  I.  florentina,  but  as  colour  is  but  of  varietal  importance, 
Mr.  Baker  puts  it  as  merely  a  variety  of  I.  florentina.  The 
beautiful  North  American  I.  tenax,  as  seen  here  true  to  name, 
is  very  unlike  the  kind  generally  sold  under  that  name,  and 
which  frequently  proves  to  be  I.  sibirica  or  some  other  narrow- 
leaved  sort ;  it  is  one  of  the  beardless  section,  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  bearing  tufts  of  narrow  and  very  tenacious  leaves  about 
H  ft.  long,  tinged  at  the  base  with  a  reddish  colour, 
which  appears  to  be  a  distinctive  character;  its  flowers, 
which  are  solitary  at  the  apes  of  the  slender  stems,  are 
of  a  bright  lilac-purple,  and  measure  about  2J  in.  across. 
I.  tectorum  (syn. — I.  tomiolopha)  is  a  charming  species,  and  is 
flowering  very  freely ;  it  is  a  member  of  the  crested  group,  of 
which  we  have  but  three  hardy  kinds ;  it  is  second  to  none  in 
point  of  beauty,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  most  select 
collections ;  its  blossoms  are  large  and  of  a  bright  purple 
beautifully  mottled  with  dark  purple,  and,  unlike  those  of  the 
majority  of  Irises,  all  the  sis  divisions  are  on  the  same  plane, 
which  much  enhances  its  beauty.  It  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  from  Japan  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea.  I.  (Xiphion)  lusitanica  is  a  lovely  Portuguese  kind, 
bearing  flowers  in  form  resembling  the  common  Spanish  flag,  but 
of  a  bright  canary-yellow,  lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
I.  orientalis,  although  considered  by  Mr.  Baker  to  be  a  variety 
of  I.  sibirica,  is,  nevertheless,  from  a  floral  point  of  view,  a 
great  improvement  on  that  species.  It  agrees  with  it  in 
foliage,  but  it  has  much  larger  and  brighter-coloured  flowers, 
and  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  young  leaves  and  spathes — on 
account  of  which  it  has  been  named  by  some  I.  sibirica  var. 
sanguinea — forms  another  mark  of  distinction.  The  Califor- 
nian  I.  longipetala  is  a  very  ornamental  Iris,  with  large 
flowers,  the  inner  divisions  of  which  are  of  a  light  purple  and 
the  outer  white  and  delicately  pencilled  with  purple,  thus  ren- 
dering it  a  very  striking  plant.  I.  tridentata  is  a  little  known 
species,  remarkable  as  regards  having  the  inner  divisions  of 
the  flowers  reduced  to  three  teeth,  hence  its  name.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  others  less  rare,  such  as  I.  pallida,  with 
its  large  mauve-coloured  flowers ;  the  bright-coloured  old 
garden  favourites,  I.  Swerti,  I.  versicolor,  and  its  lighter- 
coloured  variety  I.  virginica.  The  gigantic  yellow  and  white 
I.  (gigantea)  ochroleuca  deserves  to  be  better  known,  and  I. 
spuria,  with  its  dark  violet  blossoms,  is  also  a  desirable  kind. 
Lastly,  the  charming  I.  tevigata  (KEempferi)  may  now  be  seen 
at  Eew  in  its  normal  form,  and  scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the 
many  fine  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  it.  A. 


Double  White  Rocket.— This  is  jnet  now  a  grand  border  flower 
throwing  up  noble  spikes  of  bloom  6  in.  in^length,  resembling  a  pinkieh- 
white  Brompton  Stock.  It  makes  a  fine  companion  to  the  old  Giant 
Scarlet  Brompton,  and  if  planted  in  twos  or  threes  along  with 
the  Stock  in  borders  the  rcanlt  would  be  a  fine  display.  The  doable 
Eocket  is  a  somewhat  difficult  plant  with  which  to  deal  on  some  soils, 
whilst  in  other  places  it  forms  stools  of  great  size,  but  as  a  rule  it 
should  be  treated  as  a  plant  that  requires  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion for  border  growth.  Here,  because  the  damp  seems  to  affect  the 
leaves  and  crowns  in  the  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  plants, 
separate  the  crowns,  and  plant  them  singly  in  a  soil  bed  in  a  cool  house. 
In  the  spring  these  root  freely,  and  are  turned  out  in  the  open  ground 


with  good  balls.  Wherever  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  plants  over  the 
winter  similar  treatment  should  be  resorted  to.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
decay  the  stems  should  bo  out  away,  and  thus  renewed  growth  ia 
induced. — A.  D. 


HBLIANTHEMUMS,  OR  SUN  ROSES. 
The  remarks  of  "  A."  (see  p.  484)  in  reference  to  these  plants  are 
very  apropos  at  this  season,  when  they  are  ablaze  with  colours  of 
every  hue.  The  common  Eock  Rose  never  varies  in  colour  in  a  wild 
state,  being  invariably  of  a  bright  golden.yellow.  Few  British 
plants  are  more  handsome  than  this,  covering,  as  I  have  seen  it,  the 
almost  bare  rocks  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  wild  state  it 
is  truly  charming ;  it  grows  quite  flat  on  the  rooks  or  walls,  but  in 
cultivation  it  assumes  a  neat,  bushy  habit,  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  colour — in  fact,  every  colour  but  blue;  and  instead  of 
there  being  one  double-flowered  variety,  there  are  several.  I  myself 
have  three — white,  orange,  and  purple.  Why  they  are  called  Sun  Rosea 
I  cannot  tell ;  for,  like  the  flower  of  the  Grass,  the  sun  no  sooner 
rises  with  a  burning  heat  but  it  withereth  the  fashion  thereof ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  see  these  plants  in  full  glory  must  visit  them  on  a 
dull  day.  "  A."  eeems  enraptured  with  Cistus  formosus.  It  is,  as 
its  name  implies,  very  beautiful,  but  somewhat  straggling,  and  wants 
well  pinching  in  to  make  a  good  specimen.  It  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  neat  chaste  0.  algarvensis.  C.  Tnberaria,  or  the  Plantain 
Cistus,  is  a  very  singular  species.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  this 
very  extensive  family  is  the  dwarf  Gum  Cistus,  simply  and  truly 
described  by  the  Messrs.  Backhouse  as  "a  gem,"  a  lovely  miniature 
shrub  li  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  deep  green  in  foliage,  and  with  flowers  as 
large  and  similar  to  those  of  the  Gum  Cistus.  C.  crispus  is  a  fine 
rose-coloured  species.  A  reserve  of  these  fine  plants  should  always  be 
kept  in  pots,  and  a  stony  bank  or  rockery  solely  appropriated  to  the 
various  beautiful  species  of  them  would  be  something  worth 
remembering.  Thos.  Williams, 

OrmsMrTc, 


Primula  japonica  for  the  Wild  Oarden. — In  your  list  of 
plants  for  the  wild  garden  (see  p.  488)  you  omit  this.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  sows  itself  freely.  It  has  also 
the  valuable  quality  of  being  rabbit  proof.  I  have  some  plants 
growing  at  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  although  the  Grass  around  is 
eaten  quite  short  by  rabbits,  not  a  leaf  of  the  Japanese  Primrose 
is  hurt.  It  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  four  or  five  years  ago  the  price 
of  this  Primrose  was  30s.  a  plant.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the 
commonest  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  rich  crimson  of  its  flower, 
heads  is  most  effective  in  the  wild  garden. — Salmoniceps. 

Bouvardias  as  Flower  Garden  Plants. — Planting  out  Bouvar. 
dias  early  in  summer  and  taking  them  up  in  autumn  for  flowering  ia 
pots  in  winter  is  a  practice  with  which  most  people  are  familiar,  but 
the  method  of  rendering  these  plants  striking  objects  in  the  flower 
garden  during  summer  is  a  matter  to  which  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid.  Bouvardias  may,  however,  by  good  manage- 
ment, be  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  flower  garden  arrange- 
ments. For  this  purpose  old  plants  require  only  to  be  stored  away 
in  a  cool  house  during  winter,  and  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Fuchsias.  In  spring,  when  they  start  into 
growth,  a  little  more  water  may  be  given  them  ;  and  if  planted  out 
in  beds  of  good  soil  in  May  or  June,  they  will  grow  and  flower  pro. 
fusely  all  the  summer,  and  will  make  a  much  better  display  than  can 
be  made  by  Verbenas  or  other  plants  usually  employed  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  they  will,  moreover,  yield  an  abundance  of  bloom  for 
cutting.  If  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  mulched  with  half-rotted 
manure  or  other  material  during  hot  weather  a  great  advantage  will 
be  gained,  and  occasional  soakings  of  manure  water  will  improve 
both  the  appearance  of  the  foliage  and  the  size  of  the  blossoms. — S. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. — My  plants  of  named  varieties  of 
these  are  now  in  their  summer  quarters  in  the  open  ground,  but  the 
bed  is  so  situated  that  the  shade  of  some  neighbouring  trees  falls 
across  the  plants  about  noon.  The  sun  shines  upon  them  only  during 
the  forenoon.  In  such  a  position  the  plants  can  scarcely  fail  to  do 
well,  provided  they  are  in  suitable  soil.  They  are  now  pushing  up 
their  summer  growth,  and  forming  side  shoots,  which  give  increase 
of  stock  by.and.by.  During  the  summer  I  top-dress  with  leaf« 
mould  once  or  twice,  and  do  not  fail  to  keep  the  plants  well  supplied 
with  water.  In  a  few  cases,  happily  very  few,  I  am  troubled  with 
the  ravages  of  a  fat-looking  black  grub,  which  eats  through  the  stems 
of  the  leaves  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They  appear  to 
possess  a  singular  capacity  for  finding  out  the  most  valuable  sorts,  and 
it  is  annoying  to  have  one's  plants  robbed  of  their  leaves  just  when 
they  are  serving  an  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  plant  life.  I 
think  these  grubs  are  the  result  of  using  some  old  cow  manure  I 
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employed  aa  a  top.dreasing  for  the  plants  at  flowering  time.  The 
manure  had  laid  by  for  a  long  time,  and  I  took  the  precaution  of 
either  baking  it  in  an  oven  or  scalding  it  with  hot  water  before  using, 
to  destroy  any  eggs  or  insect  life ;  some  escaped  this  ordeal,  and 
have  lived  to  trouble  me  in  the  way  above  mentioned.  Another  time 
I  shall  nave  to  be  more  careful  in  searching  for  any  harmful  subjects 
of  this  character.  It  is  grand  weather  for  all  kinds  of  hardy  Pri. 
mulas  in  the  open  ground  ;  they  are  making  an  enormous  growth,  and 
if  all  goes  well,  a  good  head  of  bloom  should  be  enjoyed  next  spring. 
But  many  risks  lie  in  the  way  of  the  unknown  path  to  be  trodden 
during  the  next  ten  months. — D. 

Saxifraga  nepalensis. — This  is  far  from  being  a  free  bloomer. 
A  year  or  two  ago  one  of  our  great  plant  decorators  desired  to 
bespeak  200  plants  of  it  when  it  flowered.  "  To  get  these,"  replied 
the  grower,  "  I  shall  have  to  pot  at  least  1000,  and  perhaps  not  then 
get  as  many  to  bloom  as  are  wanted."  This  is  an  awkward  habit,  as 
it  leads  to  disappointment ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  true  require, 
ments  of  the  plant  may  not  be  understood,  or  else  it  needs  a  certain 
period  to  elapse  before  it  becomes  floriferous.  I  find  its  near  ally, 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  to  be  also  somewhat  shy.  I  have  had  a  dozen 
plants  of  it  for  two  years,  and  have  yet  only  got  one  to  bloom.  _  S. 
nepalensis  in  flower  is  a  grand  plant,  its  fine  pyramid  of  bloom  being 
sure  to  elicit  the  warmest  admiration  when  first  seen. — A.  D. 

Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris.— This  pretty  hardy  Fern  grows 
here  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  on  either  side  of  a  cool  house,  and 
nearly  close  to  the  ground,  where  it  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 
How  the  plants  came  to  be  first  fixed  there  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I 
conclude  that  my  predecessor  here  must  have  grown  plants  of  it,  and 
that  he  must  have  placed  them  at  times  beneath  the  side  stages,  and 
that  seeds  thus  became  attached  to  the  joints  of  the  brickwork  and 
grew  there.  That  these  now  increase  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  num. 
bera  of  minute  plants  are  discernible  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 
work.  The  fronds  of  Ferns  so  prodnced  are  really  charming  for  bou. 
quets  and  button-holes,  and  yet  their  cultivation  is  a  matter  of 
chance.  If  the  walla  of  cool  houaes  near  the  ground  were  jagged 
and  roughed  with  mortar,  and  seeds  of  this  pretty  Fern  sown  u.pon 
such  surfaces  and  kept  moist,  no  doubt  in  time  the  walls  would  be 
covered  with  lovely  green  foliage  that  would  be  useful  in  many  ways. 
— A.  D. 

Bubus  delioiosus. — I  observe  in  The  Gakden  (see  p.  501)  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  challenging  the  statement  given  in  "  Notes 
from  Kew "  (p.  43-i)  that  to  me  "  was  due  the  honour  of  having 
introduced  this  fine  shrub  to  English  gardens."  He  asserts  that  it 
"  was  not  introduced  by  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson.Henry,  but  by  me.  Mr. 
Anderson.Henry  simply  bought  seeds  or  plants  of  it  of  me  ;  I  forget 
which."  I  certainly  neither  bought  seeda  nor  planta  of  it  from  Mr. 
Thompaon,  and  I  think  I  can  satisfy  your  readers,  aa  well  aa  Mr.  T. 
himself,  of  his  error.  On  looking  back  into  my  Plant  Book  for  1866, 
I  find  I  had,  ou  September  29  of  that  year,  sown  seeds  I  had  through 
a  friend  of  Rubus  delioiosus,  from  the  Kooky  Mountains,  lat.  41°,  the 
first  of  which  was  through  on  March  17  thereafter.  Now,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  is  good  enough  annually  to  favour  me  with  his  seed  cata. 
logue,  not  a  few  of  which  I  find  I  have  preserved,  I  have  glanced 
my  eye  over  some  of  them,  and  find  that  in  the  appendix  of  his 
catalogue  for  1872  he  inserts,  for  the  first  time,  under  the  heading 
"  New  Seeda  of  the  Present  Season,"  "Rubus  delioiosus,  interesting 
North  American  species."  I  had  large  bushes  of  it  about  3  ft.  high 
in  1873,  as  Dr.  Hooker  observes  in  his  notice  of  it  along  with  the 
figure  which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  t.  6063,  of 
that  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  Mr.  Thompson  ought 
first  to  have  made  sure  of  hia  facta  before  making  the  raah  assertions 
which  he  has  done  in  your  columns. — I.  Andekson.Henri',  Hay 
Lodge,  Trinity,  Edinhurgh. 

Times  at  wh.ich.  Lilies  Bloom. — I  find  my  own  experience  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  Lilies  so  very  much  at  variance  in 
several  pointa  with  what  is  stated  by  several  of  your  oorrespondenta, 
that,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  controvert  their  theories  or 
modes  of  treatment,  I  should  like  to  state  a  few  facts  which  I  have 
noted  aa  to  L.  auratum  and  speoiosum  in  my  greenhouse.  "  Danedin  " 
Btatea,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Harvey,  that  plants  of  L.  auratum  will  under 
glass  "  themselves  return  to  their  natural  time  of  flowering." 
What  is  their  natural  time  of  flowering  ?  One  I  have  blooms  every 
year  the  first  week  in  May ;  this  year  it  was  out  on  the  2nd  of  that 
month,  and  the  five  blooms  which  it  produced  lasted,  as  usual,  three 
weeks.  Other  bulba  that  have  not  been  shifted  for  three  years,  in 
the  same  sized  pots  and  in  the  same  greenhouse,  are  all  in  different 
stages  of  growth.  One  will  be  open  the  first  week  of  next  month ; 
another  rather  later,  and  others  are  not  showing  for  bloom,  though 
5  ft.  high ;  whilst  imported  bulbs  of  last  autumn  are  only  just  push, 
ing  through  the  ground,  or  at  most  6  in.  high.  In  short,  I  have  come 
to  the  conolosion  that    L.    auratum    does  not  observe    times    and 


seasons  like  L.  speciosum,  which,  with  me,  is  aa  regular  as  clock, 
work.  In  the  month  of  October  last  I  took  two  bulbs  of  L.  rubrnm 
that  had  bloomed  while  the  flower.stem  had  scarcely  decayed,  and 
potted  them  in  8. in.  pots ;  also  two  bulbs  of  L.  album  and  of 
album  novum,  keeping  one  pot  of  each  that  had  bloomed  ou  single 
stems  nnshifted.  The  result  ahows  how  much  varieties  of  the  same 
species  (if  they  are  but  varieties)  differ  in  habit,  L.  rnbrum  (despite 
"Danedin'a"  theory  that  the  old  bulba  decay)  has  come  up  in  the  centre 
of  each  pot,  a  single  stem,  now  over  6  ft.  in  height,  and  with  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  bloasom-buds  ou  each.  The  plant  of  L.  album  iu 
each  case  has  thrown  up  two  stems,  which  are  from  4i  ft.  5  to  ft.  iu 
height.  Those  unshif  ted  have  thrown  up  from  four  to  five  stems,  and 
are  dwarf  with  but  few  flower.buds.  L.  giganteum  has  bloomed  well 
with  me  this  year,  six  very  perfect  blossoms  lasting  over  three  weeks, 
the  large  stem  and  foliage  remarkably  perfect,  aa  if  formed  of  green 
glass.  As  the  last  bloom  is  dropping,  I  have  carefully  removed  the 
earth  round  the  stem,  and  find  the  bulb  decayed,  the  stout  stem 
resting  on  the  stool  from  which  the  roots  radiate,  and  on  either  side 
a  shoot  with  two  large  leaves,  each  of  which  will  form  a  bulb,  and 
bloom  (I  presume)  the  second  year.  I  shall  iu  no  way  touch  it,  and 
see  what  the  result  will  be. — Amateue, 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
Time  was  when  large  specimen  Calceolarias  were  a  leading  feature  at 
exhibitions,  much  as  Roses  in  pots  are  now,  but  that  custom  has 
ceased,  and  now  we  see  only  amall  but  remarkably  well.grown  and 
finely-flowered  plants.  Those  varieties  of  Calceolarias  were  named 
kinds  and  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  it  was  from  cuttings  such 
large  examples  were  grown.  But  what  has  happened  iu  the  caae  of 
other  plants — the  Cineraria,  for  instance — haa  happened  alao  with 
the  Calceolaria  ;  the  typea  raised  from  seed  are  now  so  good  generally 
that  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  naming  any  of  them,  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  named  Calceolarias,  except  of  the  shrubby  and 
bedding  kinds,  have  ceased  to  exist.  An  indifferent  strain  of  seed  of 
Calceolarias  is  now  the  exception  and  good  strains  the  rule.  A  few 
days  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  spacious  house  of  her. 
baceous  Calceolarias  at  the  London  Road  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  at  Reading,  and  here  I  saw  some  approach  to  the  fine  speci. 
mens  that  used  to  turn  up  at  the  metropolitan  and  other  shows 
a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago.  The  house  was  filled  with  Cal. 
ceolarias,  consisting  of  plants  of  varying  sizes,  but  some  of 
the  specimens  were  particularly  noticeable,  being  3  ft.  or  so  through, 
dwarf,  compact,  and  vigorous  in  habit,  and  densely  laden  with  flowers 
of  excellent  quality.  Sticks  had  been  used  to  keep  the  shoots  well 
distributed,  and  these  arranged  from  1  ft.  to  li  [it.  in  height,  the 
heads  of  bloom  were  level  and  well  displayed.  The  bold  deep  green 
leaves  hanging  about  the  rima  of  the  pota,  ahowed  that  the  plants 
had  been  grown  as  Calceolarias  should  be.  The  seed  of  these  Calceo. 
larias  had  been  sown  some  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  end  of  June,  or  early  in  July  of  last  year.  It  waa  sown  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  thinly,  so  that  the  plants  might  have  room  to  grow 
into  size ;  they  were  pricked  off  as  required,  and  set  singly  into  small 
pots  as  ^soon  as  possible,  and  grown  on  in  cold  frames.  The  next 
shift  was  into  5-in.  pots,  and  at  this  stage  some  of  the  most  forward 
and  strongest  plants  had  the  centres  taken  out  to  induce  the  pushing 
forth  of  aide  shoots,  as  from  these  large  plants  had  to  be  made. 
Some  had  an  intermediate  shift  into  7-in.  pots,  and  others  were  not 
moved  till  they  were  put  into  9.in.  and  10-in.  pots  in  October.  The 
plants  hitherto  kept  in  cold  frames  were  continued  there,  but 
kept  close  for  a  short  time  to  induce  root  growth,  and 
then  plenty  of  air  was  given  them  all  through  the  autumn, 
even  in  rainy  weather,  the  lights  being  well  tilted  up  at  their  sidea 
on  the  leeward  side.  I  saw  these  plants  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
they  then  had  six  or  seven  shoots  each,  and  they  were  in  the  most 
robust  health.  The  treatment  was  the  very  opposite  of  "  coddling  " 
— that  unfortunate  process  to  which  the  Calceolaria  is  ao  much  sub. 
jected  during  the  winter  months ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  well, 
grown,  robust  Calceolaria,  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  is  as  nearly  a  hardy 
plant  as  can  well  be.  In  spacious,  airy,  cold  frames,  that  could  be 
artificially  warmed  during  the  winter,  if  needed,  these  planta  were 
kept  till  they  began  to  throw  up  their  flower-atema  and  till  near 
blooming  point,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  flowering  house  and 
kept  well  shaded  and  cool  when  requisite.  A  most  important  point 
in  the  case  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  is  cleanliness.  Constant 
fumigation  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  are  absolutely  indispensable, 
as  well  as  strict  attention  to  watering.  Many  amateurs  fail  with  the 
Calceolaria  because  they  keep  their  plants  in  too  close  and  dry  an 
atmosphere,  and  are  not  snflioiently  attended  to  in  the  matters  of 
watering  and  cleanliness.  These  are  flrst  esaentials  to  health,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  are  looked  after  will  be  the  measure  of  Buooess 
reached  by  the  cultivator.  D. 
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Iria  gigantea. — Thia  tall  Iris  is  now  in  flower  in  the  collection  oi 
the  New  Plant  and  Balb  Company  at  Colchester.  It  ia  really  a  tall 
and  pale  form  of  Iris  ochroleaca,  and  therefore  valuable  for  the  wild 
garden,  and  for  moist  soil  near  water. 

Leucojum  hyemale. — I  have  grown  this  plant  for  some  years. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  in  wet  winters  the  bulb  is  apt  to  perish.  It 
is  therefore  best  to  grow  it  planted  out  in  a  glazed  pit.  It  never 
blooms  till  April  or  May.  I  have  no  doubt  the  name  hyemale  was  given  to 
it  from  the  fact  that,  like  Oorbnlaria  Bulbocodium,  it  throws  up  the 
leaves  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and  lovely 
little  flower.  —  Haepub  Ckewe,  Draijton-Beauchanyp  Bectonj, 
Tring. 

Aquilegia  liaylodgeusis. — This  new  hybrid  Columbine,  which 
is  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  is  apparently  identical  with  A.  ccerulea 
hybrida,  lately  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  doubtless  the  same 
parents  were  employed  in  its  production,  viz.,  A.  chrysantha  and 
cosrulea,  as  it  partakes  of  the  colour  of  both  these  species.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  it  ia  a  charming  acquisition,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  more  will  be  done  in  this  way  by  crossing  kinds  of  weakly 
constitution  with  those  that  are  more  robust,  such  aa  A.  vulgaris, 
alpina,  glandulosa,  &o. — W. 

Anthericum  Liliastrum  majus.— Of  thia  plant  there  ia  just 
now  a  fine  display  in  the  Wellington  Nurseries,  St.  John's  Wood.  It 
is  planted  out  in  good  soil  and  bears  strong  spikes  of  large,  snow- 
white,  sweet-scented  blossoms,  which,  in  a  cut  state,  are  highly 
esteemed.  Planted  in  masses,  together  with  Irises,  Ixias,  and  similar 
plants,  thia  Anthericum  would,  even  near  London,  form  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  herbaceous  garden. 

Mrs.  James  Cutbush  Tulip. — Messrs.  Van  Eden  inform  us 
that  the  Tulip  Mrs.  James  Cutbu3h,  supposed  by  them  to  be  a  new 
form,  has  proved  to  be  an  old,  rather  scarce  kind,  the  true  name  of 
which  is  La  Laitiere ;  consequently  they  are  not  entitled  to  give  it 
a  new  one. 

Meoonopsis  aculeata. — This  truly  majestic  Poppy  from  the 
Himalaya  Mountaina  haa  large  blue  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  pro. 
fusion  on  a  long  spike  li  ft.  to  2^-  ft.  in  height.  Unlike  Meconopaia 
nepalensis,  which  is  not  much  more  than  a  biennial,  this  beautiful 
species  is  a  true  perennial.  It  ia  now  in  full  flower  on  the  rookwork 
in  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Sons'  nursery,  York. — E.  P. 

Cool  Orchid  House  at  Drumlanrig. — There  are  at  present 
more  than  200  blooms  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  in  this  house,  97  of 
which  are  on  one  plant ;  and  20  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  voxillarium, 
13  of  which  are  on  one  plant.  This  fine  Odontoglossum  is  kept  con. 
Btantly  in  the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Drumlanrig,  and  is  found  to 
thrive  vigorously. — C. 

Hardy  Plants  in.  Bloom  at  Tring. — Libertia  formoaa  (alias 
pulchella),  which  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  grow,  is  now  in  fine  bloom 
with  me.  It  has  about  twenty  spikes  of  flowers.  It  has  been  out 
the  whole  winter.  Chry  sobactron  Hookeri  is  also  blooming  well  in  the 
open  border  for  the  first  time  with  me,  and  Sarana  kamtschatica, 
which  last  year  had  only  one  flower,  haa  this  year  two,  so  that  even 
if  you  live  on  chalk  rook  with  a  superstratum  of  sticky  clay  you  need 
never  despair. —  H.  Habpue  Ckewe,  Drayton-Beauchanvp  Rectory, 
Tring. 

Graceful  Basket  Plants. — Nierembergias  are  highly  esteemed 
in  London  for  furnishing  small  vases  or  window  boxes,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  few  plants  are  more  graceful  or  better  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
N.  gracilis,  with  small  blue  and  white  flowers  and  dwarf  habit,  and 
N.  frutescens,  possessing  an  upright  habit,  and  bearing  large  white 
flowers  with  mauve.ooloured  eyes,  are  the  chief  kinds  used,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  by  crossing  these  two  kinds  intermediate 
varieties  have  been  raised,  which  possess  a  better  habit  of  growth 
than  that  of  the  parents,  and  by  again  crossing  these  with  N.  gracilis 
the  result  is  good  habit,  large  floweis,  and  fine  bine,  white,  and  mauve 
colours.  Wa  saw  lately  a  quantity  of  them  in  the  Pine-apple 
Nursery, 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tottenham. — In  the  rock  garden  in  the 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries  large  clumps  of  an  improved  Sea  Thrift 
(Armeria  cephalotes  purpurea),  surrounded  by  dwarf  white-flowered 
Saxifrages,  and  backed  up  by  white  and  crimson  Alpine  Kosea, 
are  very  eHective.  The  beautiful  Teronica  rupeatria  is  the  best 
dwarf  blue.flowered  plant  at  this  season,  large  banks  of  it  here  being 
now  a  sheet  of  blossom.  A  variety  of  the  Eock  Eose  called  Fireball 
is  very  showy,  its  flowers  being  large  and  of  a  brilliant  flame  colour. 
Linum  lutenm  and  the  drooping  Cyclobothra  furnish  abundance  of 
yellow  blossoms,  and  the  handsome  Geum  coccineum  fl.-pl.  is  a  blaze 
of  scarlet.    In  other  parte  of  the  ground  Iris  susiana  bears  large  and 


handsome  blossoms  ;  those  of  the  Spanish  section,  together  with  the 
germanicaand  Siberian  varieties,  are  just  now  in  charming  condition. 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  beds  planted  with  the  purple-flowered 
Muscari  comosum  monstrosum,  amongst  which  we  noticed^  some 
beautiful  varieties.  Ixias  and  Sparaxia  in  sheltered  places  are  in  full 
bloom,  also  the  free-flowering  Brodiaaa  congesta  alba  and  the  curious 
Arum  crinitnm.  Seedling  Columbines  are  remarkably  showy,  and 
amongst  them  are  many  new  and  valuable  kinds. 

Double  Amaryllis. — A  good  double  Amaryllis  (A.  equestris  fl.. 
pi.)  is  now  added  to  the  collection  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Com. 
pauy  at  Colchester.  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  double  Eose,  and  flower. 
ing  specimens  which  we  saw  in  a  dried  state  seem  to  justify  this 
description. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloides.— Thia  beautiful  hardy  North 
American  plant  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  at  York.  It  has  dense  tufts  of  narrow,  graceful  leaves. 
The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  borne  in  a  kind  of  pyramidal 
panicle  on  leafy  stems  18  in.  to  24.  in.  in  height.  The  whole  plant 
resembles  a  miniature  Yucca.  It  thrives  well  in  deep,  rich,  sandy 
peat  or  leaf-mould  in  damp  positions. — K.  P. 

Saxifraga  pyramidalis. — Few  people  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  Saxifrage.  There  was  none  at  South  Kensington  last  week 
to  be  compared  to  it.  My  plants  of  it  are  upwards  of  2  ft.  in  height, 
flowering  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  where  the  diameter  is  18  in, 
— truly  a  snowy  pyramid  of  bloom — and  these  are  by  no 
means  large  specimens.  Anyone  can  grow  it  who  has  a  window  or  a 
cold  frame. — D.,  Ashmore,  Dorset, 

Irises  at  Fulham. — There  is  just  now  a  fine  display  ot  the 
beautiful  Iris  Victorine,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was  given  in  The 
Garden  (see  p.  80),  in  Messrs.  Osborna'  nursery  at  Fulham.  Its 
blooms  are  larger  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  them,  and 
their^colours  are  strikingly  beautiful.  Several  other  new  and  valuable 
Irises  may  also  be  found  here,  as  well  as  a  good  display  of  the 
germanioa  section. 

Orchids  in  Flower  at  Clapton.— One  of  the  most  gorgeous 
displays  of  Orchids  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  may  now  ba 
found  in  Messrs.  Low's  nursery,  Clapton.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  tha 
showy  Dendrobium  suavissimum  are  furnished  with  gracefully  droop. 
ing  clusters  of  bright  golden-crimson-blotched  blossoms.  D.  chryso. 
toxum  is  producing  blosaoma  in  profusion,  and  hundreds  of  the 
miniature  Vanda  coarulescens  Boxalli,  also  in  flower,  may  be  seen  in  the 
same  collection.  Of  this  there  is  a  purple-lipped  variety  named  Lowi, 
which  ia  also  in  flower.  Plants  of  Dendrobium  Bensonise  are  likewise 
finely  in  bloom,  and  amongst  them  are  many  highly-coloured  and  fine 
varieties. 

Plants  in  Bloom  at  Colchester. — Our  Caloohorti  are  now 
coming  into  bloom ;  C.  lutens,  C.  elegans,  C.  albns  var.  paniculatua 
and  C.  Leichtlini  are  already  out,  and,  with  Anthericum  Liliastrum, 
Camassia  esoulenta,  and  that  beautiful  and  delicate- tinted  Nemastylis 
geminiflora  brighten  our  beds.  Among  the  Lilies,  Szovitzianum  ia 
just  coming  into  flower  with  very  large  and  numerous  canary -coloured 
bella,  and  tennifolium  has  been  out  with  us  for  some  time,  and  now 
the  beautiful  pulchellum  haa  opened.  Arethnsa  bulbosa,  Cypripedium 
parviflorum  and  its  variety  passerinum,  and  0.  pubesoena  are  fully 
out.  Among  the  Irises,  tripetala,  longipetala,  and  a  whole  host  ot 
other  beautiful  forms  are  in  full  beauty.  Hyacinthna  candicans  ia 
remarkably  strong  in  growth.  Eomneya  Conlteri,  a  bush  with  us, 
now  four  years  old,  that  grew  6  ft.  high  last  year,  promises  this  year 
to  exceed  even  that  size.  For  several  years  past  I  have  not  observed 
a  greater  promise  of  strong  growth  and  fine  bloom  among  the  Lilies 
than  I  now  see.  L.  Hansoni  and  L.  dalmaticam  promise  to  be  very 
fine;  on  the  last  I  counted  over  thirty  blooms  last  year. — Alex, 
Wallace. 

Wistarias  Bun  Wild. — The  fine  old  Wistarias  in  the  Fulham 
Nurseries,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  before  in  The  Garden, 
are  now  in  full  bloom.  Climbing  unrestrainedly  over  brick  walls, 
and  even  trees,  their  large  trusses  of  blossoms  are  shown  off  to 
advantage.  Growing  in  this  way,  they  are  far  prettier  than  trimly 
trained,  and  the  older  they  are  the  better  they  bloom. 

Choisya  ternata  a  Hardy  Wall  Plant.— This,',by  many,  is 
considered  to  require  protection  in  winter,  but  that  ia  by  no  means 
necessary,  at  least  near  London,  for  plants  of  it  put  out  against  an 
open  wall  in  the  Wellington  Nurseries  some  five  or  six  years  ago  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  never  failed  to  yield  a  profusion  ot  white, 
sweet. scented  blossoms,  and  that  without  the  least  protection.  The 
plants  in  question  have  lately  been  removed,  and  they  are  now  growing 
very  rapidly  against  a  wall  at  Pine-apple  Place.  No  one  need,  there, 
fore,  be  afraid  to  plant  out  thia  Choisya,  at  least,  in  southern  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  where  it  Buooeeds  well  it  will  be  surpassed  by  tew 
other  wall  plants. 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — This  week  the  British  flora  has 
representatives  which  vie  in  beauty  with  most  of  their  exotic 
congeners,  and  are  worthy  of  caltivation  in  choice  collections.  The 
first  is  the  great  Irish  Batterwort  (Pinguicula  grandiflora) ,  a  coloured 
plate  of  a  near  relation  of  which  (P.  vallisneriEofolia)  was  issued  with 
The  Garden  of  April  13  last.  The  beautiful  blue-purple  flowers  of 
this  lovely  plant  are  freely  produced  if  the  requisite  moistm-e  be 
allowed.  Erodium  Manescavi  is  a  handsome  Stork's-bill  from  the 
Pyrenees ;  it  attains  a  height  of  18  in.,  and  has  umbels  of  bright 
magenta  flowers  about  li  in.  in  diameter.  Aquilegia chrysantha  is  a 
splendid  Columbine  from  New  Mexico ;  its  fragrant,  very  long, 
spurred,  yellow  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful.  Another  kind,  a 
European  one  (A.  pyrenaica),  is  much  less  than  the  last,  but  the  dark 
blue  blossoms  are  large  ;  this  is,  perhaps,  the  dwarfest  of  the  culti. 
vated  Columbines.  Anemone  pennsylvanica,  from  the  United  States, 
is  a  rather  tall  grower,  with  five  to  seven. lobed  leaves  and  white 
flowers.  Two  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  perennial  Flaxes  are  Linum 
narbonnense,  a  European  species,  with  large  bright  blue  flowers,  and 
the  New  Zealand  L.  monogynum,  with  pure  white  ones  j  both  form 
very  attractive  objects  in  the  herbaceous  border.  Potentilla  neva- 
densis,  a  Spanish  Cinque-foil  of  dwarf  habit,  bears  a  profusion  of  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Onobrychis  sativa  var.  montana  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the 
common  Sainfoin,  which  it  resembles  in  other  particulars ;  this  pretty 
plant  has  been  distributed  as  Hedysarum  montanum.  Astragalus  pur. 
purous  is  a  handsome  European  Milk  Vetch,  with  rosy.purple  flowers, 
and  grows  about  18  in.  high.  Tho  Mexican  Tree  Lupin  is  a  noble 
shrub,  with  flowers  which  vary  in  colour  from  yellow  to  white  with 
a  tinge  of  rose.  Saxifraga  cochlearia  is  a  Piedmonteae  species,  with 
compact  little  rosettes  of  small  leaves  and  panicles  of  charming 
flowers,  white  spotted  with  pink.  Patrinia  scabiosasfolia,  a 
dwarf  member  of  tho  Valerian  family,  which  was  introduced  from 
Dahuria  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  has  a 
compact  head  af  yellow  flowers.  Saxifraga  Maweana,  recently 
introduced  from  Morocco,  is  a  dwarf  plant  with  large  white 
flowers ;  it  is  as  yet  rarely  seen  in  collections,  but  is  sure  to 
become  a  general  favourite  with  lovers  of  rook  plants.  Senecio 
Doronioum,  li  ft.  high,  has  large  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers  ; 
this  is  a  very  showy  and  desirable  plant,  most  of  tho  leaves 
being  radical, and  the  flower-heads,  about  2i-  in.  across,  being  well  borne 
above  the  leaves.  Veronica  pinguifolia,  from  New  Zealand,  makes  a 
dense,  little,  cushion. like  bush,  the  white  flowers  almost  hiding  the 
small,  rather  fleshy  leaves.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Alliums  not  pre. 
vionsly  noted  is  Allium  roseum  bnlbiferum ;  its  scape  is  about  l|  ft. 
high,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  light  rose  colour.  A  brilliant. flowered 
bulb  is  Brodia3a  coccinea,  discovered  by  Mr.  Lobb  in  California;  the 
drooping  flowers  are  about  li  in.  long,  the  lobes  of  the  limb  being 
green,  a  band  of  yellow  intervening  between  that  and  the  blood.red 
of  the  tube.  Chryaobactron  Hookeri,  from  the  rich  plains  of  the 
Middle  Island,  New  Zealand,  has  racemes  of  golden.yellow  blossoms ; 
when  in  flower  it  is  said  to  cover  the  boggy  spots  in  which  it  grows 
with  a  sheet  of  yellow.  Crinum  capense  var.  riparium  is  a  stately 
semi.aquatic  with  broad  green  leaves  and  beautiful  light  rose.coloured 


Grsenliouse  Plants. — A  new  species  of  Aponogeton,  A.  spath. 
aceum,  though  not  ao  handsome  as  A.  distachyon,  is  well  worth  grow, 
ing ;  the  Rush.like  leaves  are  erect,  not  floating,  as  in  A.  distachyon, 
and  the  much  shorter.forked  inflorescence  is  tinged  with  rose. 
Another  new  plant.  Iris  speculatrix,  from  Hong. Kong,  is  a  pleasing 
species,  but  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  Chinese  I.  fimbriata.  Pan. 
cratium  littorale  is  a  very  elegant  Amaryllid,  with  short,  atout 
scapes  bearing  umbels  of  the  purest  white  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  very  narrow,  and  the  corona  smaller  perhaps  thau  in  any 
other  species  of  the  genus.  Elisene  longipetala,  a  relation  of  the 
last. named,  is  a  noble  plant,  with  erect  leaves  and  pure  white  flowers ; 
it  was  introduced  from  Lima  in  1837.  Dr.  Lindley  called  this  a 
splendid  species,  and  stated  that  it  would  prove  welcome  to  all  culti. 
vators  of  bulbous  plants.  Albuca  tenuifolia,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  genus  ;  it  has  little  Grassy  leaves 
and  bright  yellow-tipped,  green  flowers.  Where  unlimited  space  can 
be  allowed  it,  Passiflora  cinnabarina  makes  a  handsome  climber  for 
the  cool  conservatory.  The  most  lovely  of  the  Australian  LiliaceiB 
are  the  Blandfordias,  and  B.  flammea  var.  elegana  is  now  in  flower ; 
it  has  long,  slender  leaves  and   large  scarlet  and  yellow  bell-shaped 


Stove  Plants. — Two  of  the  most  striking  stove  plants  at  present 
in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection  are  the  BromeliadsBillbergia  Porteana 
and  Pitcairnia  flavescens.  The  flrst.named  is  a  magnificent  species 
with  long  leaves  overlapping  each  other  for  halt  their  length  (which 
is  above  3  ft.),  and  a  gracefully  drooping  inflorescence;  the  large 
bracts  are  a  brilliant  crimeon.scarlet  in  colour.      Pitcairnia  flavesoen 


has  pale  yellow  flowers  with  orange-coloured  anthers.  Utrioularia 
montana,  a  most  curious  epiphyte  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  beautiful ;  in  a  wild  state  it 
grows  on  the  wet  Mossy  trunks  of  trees  on  the  mountains  ;  the 
large,  drooping  flowers  are  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
yellow  disk  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla.  The  Amboyna  Lily 
(Euryclea  ambolnengis)  is  a  handsome  white-flowered  stove  bulb.  A 
coloured  figure  of  E.  australaaica  was  figured  in  The  Gakden  of 
November  17,  1877.  Jussioaa  natans,  a  tropical  American  aquatic 
with  Willow. lierb-like  leaves  and  showy  yellow  flowers,  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  a  warm  tank. 

Orchids. — Undoubtedly  the  prettiest  of  this  week's  Orchids  is 
the  lovely  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  a  coloured  plate  of  which  was 
given  with  The  Garden  for  Feb.  23  of  this  year  ;  the  large,  glossy, 
wax-like,  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  drooping  racemes,  the  fringed 
lip  being  prominently  marked  with  a  crimson.black  blotch.  Bur. 
lingtonia  fragrans  is  a  charming  little  epiphyte  from  Brazil ;  the 
short,  drooping  spikes  bear  several  flowers,  which  are  white,  except 
the  yellow  crest  of  the  large  lip;  the  backs  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  tinged  with  rose.  Aerides  odoratum  and  its  var.  majus  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  spikes  of  flowers  than  for  their 
fragrance  ;  the  type,  introduced  to  Kew  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1800, 
has  delicate  cream. coloured  blossoms  spotted  and  blotched  with 
purple.  Bpidendi'um  aromaticum  is  a  Guatemalan  species,  having 
whitish  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  similar  in  size  and  form  ;  the  lip 
is  marked  with  very  fine  purplish  lines.  Odontoglossum  cristatum, 
from  Peru,  has  pendulous  racemes  ;  the  greenish. yellow  and  brown 
sepals  and  petals  are  narrow,  the  column  and  a  portion  of  the  crests 
of  the  peculiar  lip  are  white.  Mesospinidium  aauguineum,  from  great 
elevations  on  the  Peruvian  Andes,  is  a  little  Orchid  with  much- 
branched  panicles  of  rosy-red  flowers. — t- 


EARLY  OPENING  OP  KEW  GARDENS. 
Among  the  various  doubtful  statements  published  by  the  small  party 
at  Kew  that  desire  to  keep  the  garden  closed  till  the  afternoon,  that 
published  last  week  in  The  Garden  (p.  529)  deserves  exposure.  "  We 
appeal,"  we  read  in  the  memorial  signed  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg  and  J. 
Bull,  F.K.S.,  "  with  confldence  to  the  experience  of  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  large  gardens  in  saying  that  the 
perfection  of  keep  and  flniahed  beauty,  which  are  itnattainahle  in  any 
country  hut  ox^r  own,  cannot  he  maintained  without  an  amount  of 
supervised  lahour  which  it  would  he  hopeless  to  attempt  to  perform  in 
grounds  frequented  throughout  the  day  i>!/  the  public."  It  is  surprising 
that  gentlemen  of  such  reputation,  and  who  presumably  know  some- 
thing of  the  gardens  of  Europe,  should  put  their  names  to  statements 
so  far  from  being  exact.  The  presence  of  the  public  from  early 
morning  till  dusk  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  keep  or  the 
high  culture  of  public  gardens  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Park  Monceau 
and  Battersea  Park. 


Tropseolums  azureum  and  Jarratti. — Mr.  Comhill's  article 
on  Tropa3olum  azureum  (see  p.  517)  is  especially  interesting  to  me 
for  having  grown  T.  Jarratti  (or  what  I  take  to  be  so)  with  some 
success  tor  a  small  conservatory,  which  is  entirely  unheated,  I  had 
determined  to  try  T.  azureum  also,  until  Mr.  Hemsley's  remark  on 
the  greater  difficulty  of  growing  it  discouraged  me.  I  plant  one 
tuber  of  Jarratti  in  each  pot,  and  almost  invariably  find  two  of  nearly 
equal  size  when  I  turn  them  out,  but  never  more.  The  shape  of 
these  tubers  is  usually  round,  but  sometimes  a  finger-shaped  one 
occurs.  As  soon  as  they  are  potted  I  place  them  in  a  light  window 
facing  the  south,  where  they  remain  for  several  months,  until  they 
have  made  considerable  growth  and  show  flower-buds.  This  year  it 
occurred  to  me  to  have  a  small  archway  of  Hazel  twigs  formed  across 
one  of  the  corners  of  the  little  conservatory,  with  a  plant  at  each 
side,  and  since  the  middle  of  April  the  effect  has  been  charming.  At 
present  it  makes  a  frame  for  a  large  plant  of  Hoteia  japonica,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  scarlet  wreath  of  pendent  blossoms  above  it. 
I  failed  in  growing  this  TropEoolum  so  long  as  I  tried  it  in  a  Vinery, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  only  heated  by  a  stove  in  very  severe  winters 
to  keep  out  frost.  The  window  treatment,  however,  seems  to  suc- 
ceed admirably  in  a  room  without  a  flre.  Is  T.  azureum  as  hardy  ? 
If  so,  there  ought  to  be  no  insurmountable  difliculty  in  growing  it. 
Jarratti  seems  to  me  to  be  impatient  of  any  fire-heat.  Would  it  be 
troubling  Mr.  Cornhill  too  much  to  ask  also  what  kind  of  trellis 
he  uses  for  training  azureum  upon  ?  Jarratti  has  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  being  trained  round  and  round,  as  upon  a  balloon  trellis, 
which  is  moreover,  in  my  opinion,  unnatural,  and,  therefore,  not  in 
good  taste. — D.,  AsJimore,  Dorset. 
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AKT  IN  GARDENS. 
I  NOTICE  ia  a  horticultural  contemporary  a  favourable  review 
of  "  a  privately  printed  essay  on  the  oesthetios  of  garden  art," 
entitled  "  Aesthetik  der  Gartenkunst,"  by  Von  Lothar  Abel,  a 
garden  architect  of  note  in  Vienna,  which  "  ia  essentially  a 
defence  of  the  architectural  style  of  laying  out  a  garden  imme- 
diately around  a  castle  or  mansion,  as  opposed  to  the  landscape 
style."  The  author  regards  gardening  as  an  art  which  uses 
natural  materials,  but  in  which  scenes  other  than  those  which 
occur  in  Nature  are  the  most  charming ;  whilst  a  landscape 
garden  he  looks  upon  as  incongruous  with  a  building  or  with 
inclosure  walls  and  as  being  not  "  testhetic  "  or  "  artistic  "  but 
"  simply  the  reproduction  of  certain  scenery."  This  landscape 
gardening  is  alleged  to  be  a  peculiarly  English  error.  Would 
it  were  more  so.  The  world's  greatest  thinker — ^an  English- 
man— in  the  words  of  the  motto  of  The  Gaeden,  wrote  of 


lenmg — 

This  13  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :   change  it  rather : 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature. 


but 


In  the  spirit  of  this  last  line,  admitting  that  we  may  "  mend 
Nature  "  by  adding  to  the  beauties  of  our  native  plants  those 
of  any  other  clime ;  admitting  that  boundary  walls  are  apt  to 
be  unsightly  and  are  unlike  Nature's  usual  landscapes  ;  admit- 
ting, too,  that  buildings  of  all 
kinds  mar  the  beauty  of 
views  in  a  natural  garden  by 
detracting  from  its  natural- 
ness, I  venture  to  maintain 
that,  as  the  gardening  "art 
itself  is  Nature,"  we  are  as 
much  justified,  as  a  matter 
of  taste  or — if  we  must  use 
a  long  word — a33thetics,  in 
following  the  thoughts  of 
Nature  in  her  landscapes  as 
nearly  as  we  can,  as  are  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor  in  not 
confining  themselves  entirely 
to  the  conventional,  but  stri- 
ving after  the  nearest  pos- 
sible approach  to  that  perfect 
portraiture  to  which  they  can 
no  more  attain  than  can  we. 
We  aim  at  this  and  at  no 
more.  We  do  not  merely 
re-produce  ce-rtain  scenery 
any  more  than  the  dramatist 
or  the  novelist  re-produces 
every-day  life.  We  have  to 
select  the  pleasing  to  epito- 
mise.    We  do  more,  we  add 

the  impossible  if  only  it  be  beautiful.  Plants  of  another  hemi- 
sphere are  placed  side  by  side  with  British  species,  on  the  sole 
justification  of  beauty,  in  defiance  of  Nature's  laws  of  geo- 
graphical distribution. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  garden  be  enclosed  by 
four  unsightly  walls,  by  less  than  that  number,  or  by  more. 
The  rock  walls,  curtained  with  Ivy  and  Virginian  Creeper, 
with  Yuccas  and  rock  shrubs  in  the  foreground  (engraved  on 
p.  234),  the  Rose-covered  palings  of  the  Waltham  Cross  Nur. 
series  (engraved  on  p.  357),  a  piece  of  water,  which  can  be  so 
readily  made  ornamental,  a  tangled  thicket,  a  Haw-haw,  or 
many  a  device  can  be  used  to  avoid  this  unnatural  and,  I 
admit,  unbeautiful  incongruity,  even  in  small  gardens.  The 
same  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  buildings.  Engravings  in 
The  Garden  have  already  shown  how  tool-sheds  or  summer- 
houses  may,  as  Ivy-clad  caves  and  grottos,  harmonise  with 
semi-wild  surroundings,  and  how  even  the  house  itself,  draped 
with  Roses,  Ivy,  Wistaria,  Virginian  Creeper,  or  what  not, 
may  not  be  strikingly  inharmonious.  It  may  be  illogical,  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  that  sesthetics,  art,  or  other  matters  of 
feeling  or  imagination  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  reasoning 
or  formal  logic ;  even  if  so,  I  cannot  see  the  necessity,  urged 
by  some,  of  degrading  our  gardens,  of  torturing  and  clipping 
the  works  of  Nature  into  geometrical  outlines,  straight  lines 
and  level  surfaces,  of  treating  them  architecturally,  so  that 


they  may  harmonise  with  an  architecture  the  most  destitute 
of  principle  and  of  beauty  perhaps  of  any  the  world  ever  saw. 
But,  after  all,  landscape  gardeners  recognise  two  facts  ;  first, 
that  much  of  the  value  of  a  garden  depends  on  its  beauty  as 
seen  from  the  house,  from  which  the  house  itself  does  not 
detract ;  secondly,  that  a  leading  charm  in  landscape  is  repose, 
perhaps  only  another  name  for  harmony,  and  that  this  is  best 
secured  by  as  far  as  possible  shutting  out  the  house,  however 
draped,  as  also  anything  else  obviously  artificial,  from  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  natural  landscape  vistas  of  the  garden.  "  The 
highest  art  is  the  concealing  art."  To  my  mind  there  can  be 
little  or  no  repose  to  the  eye  in  a  mixture  of  sculpture,  marble, 
carved  stone,  stucco,  or  brick  and  mortar,  with  Nature's  wild- 
ings. Florists'  flowers  in  a  conservatory  may  look  well  in 
majolica  or  terra-cotta.  Gilt  chairs  with  blue  silk  curtains 
may  look  well  in  a  drawing-room.  To  my  mind  and  eye  there 
would  be  no  repose,  no  comfort,  no  art,  no  beauty,  in  either 
case.  G.  S.  Boulgek. 

11,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Parh. 


New  Zealand  Flax  Seed. — My  experience  in  reference  to  the 

growth  of  imported  seeds  of  New  Zealand  Flax  ia   entirely  different 

from  that  of  your  correspondents  "  J.  S."  and  Mr.  Thompson.    Three 

years  ago  I  received  a  packet 

of  seeds  by  post  from  Welling. 

ton.  New  Zealand,  of  the  Marsh 

Flax.  I  placed  them  in  a  shallow 

pan  of    black  sandy  soil ;     the 

soil  scarcely  covered  the  seeds  ; 

they  were  kept  continually  wet. 

A  very  large  number  grew  and 

are  now  fine  plants,  about  3  ft. 

high.     My  suooess  was  so  satis. 

factory,  that  I  wrote  requesting 

to  have  more  seed  sent  me,  and 

last  autumn  I  received  another 

packet   by  sample   post   (postal 

charge  4d.),  containing  Plaxand 

other  seeds.     The   Flax   I  now 

placed  in  a  pot,  not   a   shallow 

undrained  pan.     I  have  already 

grown  a  number,  also   a  large 

number  of  what  I  believe  to  be 

a  species  of    Veronica,  also  an 

innumerable   number   of  plants 

of  a  fine  long   Grass,  stated  to 

be  very  ornamental,  and  such  a 

quantity   of  Clianthuses  that  I 

must  either  throw  or  give  them 

away;  I  cannot  use  them.   Only 

one  packet  of  seeds  failed,  which, 

I  am   informed,  belonged   to  a 

plant  very  much  like  the  Flax ; 

but  of  this  package  not  a  seed  grew.     I  am  convinced  that  the  proper 

treatment  oE  Flax  seeds  is  to  grow  them  in  a  shallow  pan,  in  little 

soil,  keeping  them  constantly  wet,  and  as  soon  as  they  germinate  to 

pot  them  off.     Slugs  are  very  fond  of  them  when  young,  and  through 

slugs  I  have  lost  a  large  number.     My  object  in  having  a  quantity  of 

Flax  plants  was  to  place  them  in  my  wild  garden  between  rocks  and 

in  other  places.     I  hope  the  fashion  of  bedding  out  and  carpet  bed. 

ding  is  on   the  wane ;  for  years   I  have  protested  against  it.     The 

latter  (carpet  bedding)  is  a  perfectly  barbarous  plan,  which  no  man 

really  liking  plants,  liking  a  garden,  and  with  a  correct  taste,  would 

ever  adopt. — K.  K.,  Taddyforde,  Devon. 

In  the  Inner  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.— The  annexed  illuatra. 
tion  shows  a  glimpse  of  the  effect  of  this  garden  in  summer,  when 
Cannas,  Roses,  Gladioli,  and  Dihlias  adorn  its  Ivy.margined  borders. 
With  the  Ivy,  and  the  flowers,  and  "  fine  foliage,"  the  formal  effect  of 
the  straight  borders  is  agreeably  modified.  There  are  many  statues 
and  some  good  shrubs,  which  are  allowed  room  to  grow  without  need, 
less  mutilation. 

Saxifraga  Wallacei. — In  a  note  in  reference  to  this  plant  in 
last  week's  issue  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  finest  Saxifrage  known  to 
the  writer.  I  think  this  statement  will  tend  to  mislead  if  such  fine 
species  as  S.  Maweana,  pyramidalis  lantosoana,  and  a  few  others  be 
not  excepted,  although  it  ia  a  very  fine  variety  of  the  group  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  it  haa  also  the  peculiar  habit  of  S.  Maweana, 
&c.,  of  developing  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  which  afford 
a  rapid  means  of  propagation.     The  Iberia  auperba  mentioned  in  the 
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Bame  paragraph  is  nndonbtedly  the  finest  of  all  the  white  Iberises . 
The  heads  of  flower  are  as  large  as  in  I.  gibraltarica,  and  it  is  also  very 
floriferoas,  thriving  either  in  the  shade  or  in  an  exposed  place.  It  is 
proved  to  be  a  fine  form  of  I.  Garresiana. — W. 


SHEUBS  AND  FLOWERS  FOR  WOODLA"ND  WALKS. 
Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
subject.  Many  yeaxs  ago  I  had  the  managementof  alarge  garden, 
and  aloDg  with  it  the  woods  on  the  estate.     The  latter,  as  usual, 
comprised  sites  and  soils  of  many  kinds,  steep — almost  inacces- 
sible— banks,  swamps,  level  tracts  partly  covered  with  coarse 
herbage,  as  well  as  now  and  then  tracts  where  the  umbrageous 
foliage  of  the  trees  had  destroyed  almost  all  surface  vegeta- 
tion.    Such  woods  are  often  traversed  by  footpaths,  by  the 
sides  of  which  it  is  easy  to  plant  a  few  choice  shrubs  or  her- 
baceous plants,  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank  and  of  acknowledged  good  taste  admit  that  they 
enjoyed  a  walk  through  such  paths  more  than  one  through 
what  are  called  dressed  grounds.     To  plants  in  such  situations 
rabbits  are,  however,  sometimes  troublesome,  and  therefore 
they  should  consist  as  much  as  possible  of  varieties  of  which 
they  are  not  fond.  Plants  newly  planted,  too,  are  often  attacked 
where  the  same  kinds  that  have  become  established  are  un- 
molested.    Box  is  about  as  safe  as  anything  ;  for,  although  it  is 
said  that  rabbits  will  not  destroy  Rhododendrons,  I  have  lost 
hundreds   by   means   of   them,  and  especially   of  the  better 
kinds.    Berberis  Aquifolium  of  a  dozen  or  more  years'  standing 
has    also    disappeared    where    these    destructive    pests    are 
encouraged  in  numbers ;  and  amongst  deciduous  shrubs   or 
trees  I  know  none  except  the  common  Elder  that  escapes-their 
depredations  ;  but  even  this  may  not  be  entirely  exempt,   for, 
emboldened  by   the   knowledge   of    their    not   touching  the 
common  sort,  I  planted  some  yellow-berried  ones  and  some  of 
the  variegated  and  cut-leaved  varieties, allof  which  disappeared. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  tempted  to  try  some  Bitter  Willows  that 
were  advertised  as  rabbit  proof,  but  I  found,  on  trial,  that  these 
little  four-footed  depredators  preferred  them  to  the  commoner 
kinds.     There  are,  however,  many  places  in  which  rabbits  are 
not  so  numerous,  and  to  which  many  fine  shrubs  and  plants 
might  be  introduced  with  advantage.     Even  where  the  herbage 
had  disappeared,  in  consequence  of  overtopping  trees,  I  have 
found  Snowdrops  and  Daffodils  to  do  well,  especially  the  former, 
and  when  opportunity  offered  I  have  more  than  once  amused 
myself  and  others  afterwards,  I  hope,  by  planting  in  a  good- 
sized  open  place   some   fancy   scroll-work  with    Snowdrops, 
which  are  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  here  and  there  a 
ring  of  them  around  a  tree  about  3  ft.  from  the  collar  has 
looked  well  and  retained'its  form  for  several  years.     Daffodils 
look  best  in  detached  tufts ;  both  produce  a  fine  effect  in  early 
spring,  and  both  wUl  struggle  with  and  hold  their  own  amongst 
ordinary  herbage.     One  of  the  prettiest  displays  I  ever  made 
with  Snowdrops  was  on  a  site  that  was  in  summer,  or  rather  iu 
spring,  covered  with  a  mass  of  Pile-wort,  which  died  down  in 
autumn,  and  was  bare  and  unsightly   until  the  Snowdrops 
made  their  appearance  above  ground  in  December,  or  some- 
times in  November,  in  favourable  seasons.     Even  these  two 
plants  alone  give  to  uninviting  places  a  lively  appearance,  and 
that  at  the  dullest  time  of  the  year.     Next  to  these  are  Prim- 
roses, and  of  these  the  greatest  favourites  with  me  were  the 
single  white  and  a  single  mauve-coloured  kind.     Both  these 
Primroses    are   very   hardy,    and   they    are   not   at   all   par- 
ticular as  to    soil    or  situation,  provided    it  be  not  too  dry. 
Polyanthuses  may  also  be  introduced.   One  year  I  remember 
saving  a  quantity  of  seed  from  some  strong-growing  common 
kinds  in  the  garden.     This  I  sowed  in  the  woods  in  various 
places,  but  as  I  left  before  it  had  time  to  make  its  appearance, 
I  cannot  say  with  what  result.     I  have  also  done  the  same 
with  Snowdrops,  but  the  seed  of  these  takes  a  long  time  to 
germinate.     Monkshood  does  well  in  rather  damp  places,  and 
I  have  also  tried  the  more  refined  Aconitum  variegatum,  also 
the  pretty  Dicentra  spectabilis,  and,  in  fact,  many  other  plants 
that  would  have  been  thrown  away  in  other  cases,  so  that  no 
great  expense  need  be  incurred  in  this  kind  of  cultivation,  for 
I  will  not  call  it  gardening ;  and  to  meet  with  a  plant  where  it 
is  not  expected  affords  more  pleasure  than  to  see  it  in  the  dressed 
grounds,  or  in  a  beautifully  cultivated  border.     Shrubs,  too, 


are  important  adjuncts  ;  many  a  place  has  been  made  highly 
ornamental  by  introducing  Rbododendrons  on  a  large  scale, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Gobham  Hall,  iu  Kent.  These,  when  planted 
on  suitable  sites,  seed  and  reproduce  themselves  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  leaving  only  room  for  roads 
or  drives.  Other  shrubs  might  also  be  tried,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  the  Holly-leaved  Berberiy  as  much  at  home  anywhere 
as  the  Rhododendron  is  at  Cobham  Hall  ;  in  fact,  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  that  B.  Darwini  will  establish  itself  sooner 
and  reproduce  itself  better  than  its  elder  companion.  B. 
Darwini  is,  however,  difficult  to  transplant,  but  it  seeds 
abundantly,  and  might  be  sown  iu  quantities  where  it  was 
wanted  to  grow.  My  mode  of  sowing  such  seeds  was  merely 
to  scatter  them  over  the  ground  and  let  them  take  their 
chance ;  the  wild  herbage  assisted  the  germination,  especially 
that  of  Rhododendrons.  Box  also  succeeds  very  well  when  trans- 
planted, but  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Aucubas,  as  rabbits  injure 
them  severely.  A  Retired  Gakdenek. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  THE  REGENT'S  PARK  SHOW. 
CoNSiDEaiNG  the  hberal  prizes  offered  by  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  at  the  last  show  (May  22)  for  old-fashioned  hardy  and 
Alpine  plants,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  such  a  scanty 
competition  in  these  classes,  and  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
which  were  staged  showed  but  a  poor  attempt  to  represent  to 
the  present  generation  an  example  of  the  grand  old  hardy  plants 
our  forefathers  loved  to  cultivate,  or  even  to  carry  out  the 
object  the  Society  had  in  viesv,  which  was,  I  presume,  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  hardy  plants  and  to  rescue  from 
entirely  sinking  into  oblivion  plants  introduced  previous  to 
tbe  present  century.  The  judg(?s  wisely  withheld  the  award 
of  the  first  prize,  as,  by  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  plants, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  exhibitors  had  hurriedly  put  in  pots  the 
same  morning  the  first  and  most  common  plants  to  which  they 
came  in  their  herbaceous  borders.  I  think  that  an  exhibitor 
of  hardy  plants  ought  not  to  stage  for  public  inspection 
ungainly  or  unsuitable  plants  any  more  than  an  Orchid  or  a 
Rose  grower  to  stage  an  inconspicuous  Orchid  or  a  monthly 
Rose,  for  not  only  does  it  not  convey  an  idea  of  the  object  in 
view,  but  it  throws  discredit  on  the  name  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  ;  and  were  it  not  that  it  was  in  some  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  sight  of  the  lovely  hybrid  Columbines  close  by, 
the  uninitiated  would  have  had  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  outdoor  garden  plants.  It  cannot  be  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
plants  in  flower  at  this  season  that  were  introduced  previous 
to  the  present  century,  for  in  my  rambles  the  following  day  I 
noticed  many  fine  plants  which,  if  well-grown  specimens  of 
them  were  exhibited,  would  make  a  dangerous  rival  to  the 
choicest  collection  of  Orchids  or  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
I  have  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  most  desirable  plants  which  I 
noticed,  together  with  the  year  in  which  they  were  introduced, 
and  no  doubt  the  list  could  be  extended,  but  these  are  all 
readily  procurable  and  of  easy  culture.     They  are  as  follows : — ■ 


Aquilegia  alpina,  1730 
Anthericam  Liliafitnim,  1629 

„  Liliago,  1698 

Iris  susiana,  159(3 
Phlox  divaricata.  1746 

,,     ovata,  1786 
Fancratium  maritiniTim,  1597 
Ramondia  pj'reuaica,  1731 
Phlox  pilosa,  1769 
Oorydalis  nobilis,  1783 
Aqailegia  canadensis,  1640 
Pceonia  anomala,  1733 

„       teniiitolia,  1765 
Verbascnm  phceniceum,  1698 
Linum  narbonnenfle,  1769 
Dodecatheon  Meadia,  1744 
Oortusa  Matthiola,  1693 
Lupinus  nootliatensie,  1794 


Oypripodiam  pnbescens,  1790 
„  spectabile,  1731 

„  parviflorum,  1759 

,,  Oalceolns,  British 

Iberia  gibraltarica,  1733 
Saxifraga  Cotyledon  p.yramidalis.l596 
Rannncnlua  aconitifolius  fl.-pl.^  1596 
Trolliua  asiaticus,  1759 
Sarracenia  purpurea,  1640 
Anemone  palmata,  1597 

,,         alpina,  1663 

„         coronaria,  1596 

„         hortensis,  1697 
Hesperis  matronaUs,  1697 
Omithogalum  pyramidale,  1753 
Setiecio  Doronicum,  1705 
Lupinus  arboreus,  1793 
Gentiana  vema 


In  the  class  for  Alpines  but  one  exhibitor  appeared,  and 
although  the  collection  contained  some  well-flowered  plants 
massed  in  large  pots,  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  was  not  one 
characteristic  Alpine,  not  a  crustaceous  Saxifrage  or  Alpine 
Dianthus,  or  any  of  the  true  Alpine  gems.  Moreover,  instead 
of  being  shown  in  imitation  of  growing  in  fissures  of  rock,  by 
placing  pieces  of  sandstone  round  the  neck  of  the  plants,  they 
were  closely  packed  round  with  ordinary  Moss,  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  from  a  forest  instead  of  the  exposed  mountain  side. 
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The  hybrid  Columbines  abovealluded  towere  simply  magnificent, 
the  pot  specimen  being  a  cross  between  Aquilegia  coerulea  and 
chryaantha,  and  partaking  of  the  floral  characters  of  both  in  a 
striking  degree ;  it  was  also  a  good  example  of  superior  cul- 
ture. The  cut  specimens  represented  hybrids  of  the  finer  kinds, 
as  A.  oalifornica,  alpina,  &c. ;  and,  well  illustrated,  what  can 
be  done  by  judicious  hybridising  and  careful  selection  ?  If  these 
were  shown  in  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  case  of  other  classes,  I  feel  sure  that  no 
better  step  could  be  taken  to  popularise  these  charming  plants. 
A  Lover  or  Hardy  Flowers. 
[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent,  and  also  hope  the 
Koyal  Botanic  Society  will  do  away  with  the  useless  separation 
of  hardy  plants  into  "  old-fashioned "  and  the  reverse.  The 
prizes  given  ought  to  be  framed  so  that  people  might  see  at 
their  exhibitions  some  of  the  beauty  oE  the  rich  collections  of 
hardy  flowers  now  in.  English  gardens.  We  fear  this  rule 
about  "  old-fashioned  "  plants  accounts  for  the  weedy  rubbish 
frequently  seen  at  the  Botanic  shows. — Ed.] 


STONE    LEDGES  FOE,   ROCK  GARDENS. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on 
May  9  last  I  stated  that  the  blooming  of  the  Pasque-flower 
(Pulsatilla  vemalis)  was   greatly  enhanced  by  being  planted 


within  the  narrow  low  stone  compartments  formed  round  the 
base  of  the  larger  rough  upright  stone  walls  of  the  rock  garden. 
These  upright  or  back  wall  stones  stand  from  1  in.  to  2|  ft. 
above  ground,  and  are  generally  sunk  from  1  ft.  to  li  ft.  in 
the  soil,  according  to  their  length.     Dwarf  stones  of  a  iiniform 


length  and  depth  are  also  sunk  into  the  ground  6  in.  or  8  in., 
80  as  to  stand  2  in.  or  so  above  the  surface,  and  from  1  in.  to 
3  in.  apart  from  the  permanent  upright  stones,  both  in  high 
and  low  situations.  These  stone  ledges  are  filled  with  good 
soil  for  the  growth  of  dwarf  plants.  Many  of  the  stones  used 
in  the  rook  garden  have  been  procured  from  the  Hailes  Quarry, 
near  Edinburgh.  They  are  generally  received  in  slabs  4  ft. 
long  and  from  10  in.  to  1  ft.  broad,  and  are  readily  cut  into 
suitable  lengths  and  easily  split  into  thicknesses  suitable  for 
the  various  places  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  These  stone 
ledges,  formed  along  the  base  of  the  rockery,  are  usually  filled 
with  prepared  soil,  and  they  receive,  in  addition,  the  fine 
particles  of  earth  washed  down  from  the  upper  parts,  and 
prevent  them  from  coming  down  upon  the  gravel  walks. 
These  dwarf  stone  ledges  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  rock  garden  and  are  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of 
plants,  particularly  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  sorts,  kinds 
that  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  ordinary  open  borders  and  some- 
times on  rockeries.    Most  of  the  description  of  plants  here 


alluded  to  flower  early,  and  their  foliage,  in  many  cases,  soon 
dies  down;  therefore,  when  in  open  borders,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  dug  over  for  the  reception  of  scarlet  Pelargo- 
niums and  other  summer  bedding  plants,  unless  much  care  is 
taken  to  have  them  named  or  otherwise  protected,  which  is  not 
always  done.  In  such  stone  ledges  as  are  here  described 
all  the  species  of  Erythroniums  are  quite  at  home,  as  well  as 
Galanthus  nivalis  and  plicatus,  Soillas,  Muscari,  Leucocoryne, 
Leucojum  vernum,  dwarf  Pritillarias,  Oorydalis,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  others.  Besides  the  Pulsatilla  vernalis  already  noticed, 
all  other  species  of  dwarf  Anemones  succeed  well  under  such 
conditions,  as  do  also  Dondia  Epipactis,  Hepaticas,  Primula 
vulgaris  and  its  varieties ;  likewise  Gentiana  gelida,  septem- 
fida,  ornata,  &c.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  portion  of 
the  higher  upright  walls  of  the  rook  garden  2  ft,  in  height, 
with  a  section  of  the  same,  each  show  ing  the  stone  plant  ledge 
at  the  base.  At  intervals  between  the  upright  stones  are  masses 
of  dwarf  Phloxes,  particularly  of  Phlox  setaoea  violacea.  The 
various  species  of  Aubrietia  have  also  a  striking  eiiect  under 
such  conditions.  Besides  these.  Polygonum  vaccinifolium, 
Arctostaphylos  californicus,  Cytisus  prostratus,  Parochetus 
Communis,  &c.,  are  useful  pendent  plants ;  also  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Dryas  Drummondi,  D.  octapetala,  and  all  the  double 
and  single  Helianthemums  when  planted  near  the  edge  are  very 
useful,  while  the  open  chinks  in  the  upright  stone  slabs  are 
filled  with  innumerable  plants,  such  as  Alpine  Auriculas, 
Primulas,  Hepaticas,  Linaria  alpina,  various  sorts  of  Erinus, 
and  many  others  suitable  for  a  northern  aspect.  Mr.  Jenner, 
of  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge,  recently  presented  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  about  400  Orchis  roots,  chiefly  O.  mascula,  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  rook  garden.  Most  of  them  have  been 
placed  in  the  open  rock  ledges  already  alluded  to,  and  if  they 
succeed  as  well  as  some  Orchises  previously  inserted  there  they 
will  prove  very  ornamental.  Mr.  Jenner  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  an  Alpine  plant  cultivator.  He  is  now  arranging  at 
Easter  Duddingston  one  of  the  largest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  set  of  artificial  rockeries  to  be  seen  near  Edinburgh, 
and  that  in  addition  to  those  previously  described  in  The 
Garden,  Dec.  6,  1873 ;  one  of  large  size  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  and  the  others  for  the  different 
sections  of  Alpine,  dwarf  herbaceous,  and  hardy  formal- 
growing  plants,  such  as  Yuccas,  Phormiums,  Cordyliues, 
Bambusas,  &c.  This  undertaking  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gorrie,  whose  artistic  taste  in  such 
works  cannot  be  questioned.  J.  McNab. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinhurgh. 


LILIUM  BROWNI  v.  JAPONICUM  OOLOHESTBRL 
Obsekving  Dr.  Wallace's  remarks  about  these  Lilies  in  The  Garden 
(see  p.  505),  I  have  agaiD  referred  to  Mr.  Elwes'  observations,  and  I 
have  thought  that  it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
what  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  history  of  these  Lilies  and  their 
allies.  About  forty  years  ago  there  was  cultivated  with  success  in 
my  father's  garden,  under  the  name  of  Lilinm  japonicum,  a  fine  and 
rare  Lily.  I  cannot  say  whence  it  was  introduced,  but  it  is  possible 
that  my  father  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  famous 
nursery  of  Voorhelm  Schreevoogt  in  1837.  Of  this  Lily  there  were 
sold  annually  a  few  dozen  bulbs,  especially  in  Belgium,  at  a  price  of 
lOs.  6d.  each.  It  was  then  considered  to  be  the  true  Liliuru 
japonioum  of  Thunberg,  and  was  a  form  allied  to  Lilium  odorum  of 
Planohon,  figured  and  described  in  the  "  More  des  Serres,"  t.  876. 
77.  I  find  L.  japonicum  under  that  name  in  the  nursery  catalogues 
of  our  firm  in  1850-1855 ;  the  last  year  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
before.  It  had  not  been  ofiered  for  a  couple  of  years,  as  the  stock 
had  diminished  too  much.  In  1858  it  is  again  quoted  at  the  former 
price,  with  a  remark  as  to  its  rarity,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was 
omitted,  being  lost  or  sold  out,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never 
met  with  this  form  in  any  collection.  Planchon  speaks  about 
this  Lily  as  being  figured  in  Loddiges'  "  Botanical  Cabinet," 
t.  438,  and  states  that  it  is  in  some  points  different  from 
his  Lilium  odorum.  This  is  quite  true,  and  both  Lilies  must 
be  considered  as  two,  perhaps  closely  allied,  bat  different  forms. 
Lilium  odorum  was  introduced  to  our  nursery  in  1854,  and  in  the 
catalogues  of  that  and  the  following  year  it  was  noted  that  it  was  a 
distinct  form  of  the  old  L.  japonicum.  Both  these  Lilies  showed,  at 
least  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  so  great  a  difference  from 
Lilinm  Browni,  that,  if  not  considered  as  distinct  species,  they  at 
least  must  he  accepted  as  strikingly  different  varieties.     L.  Browni 
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waa  once  cultivated,  too,  aa  L.  japonionm,  and  quoted  in  the  cata- 
logues as  L.  japonicam  of  gardens  in  contradistinction  to  the  true 
Lilium  japonioum,  the  old  sort  which  was  considered  to  be  that  of 
Thunberg.  In  England  at  that  time  L.  Browni  was  considered  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  Thunberg'a  Lilium  japonicum.  This 
erroneous  impression  was,  i£  I  remember  rightly,  first  cleared  up  by 
Spae  in  his  "  Memoire  eur  le  genre  Lis,"  offered  to  the  Belgian 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1815.  L.  Browni  was  introduced  into  Holland 
in  1838  either  from  England  or  Belgium.  M.  Const.  Gheldorf,  Ghent, 
in  hia  catalogue  (1811.5)  writes  about  the  two  Liliea  in  question  aa 
follows  : — "In  L.  Browni  the  exterior  of  the  petals  is  white,  striped 
with  dark  crimson,  nearly  j  in.  broad,  sepals  greenish-white,  dotted 
with  crimson,  and  bordered  with  clear  white.  The  Japan  Lily  intro- 
duced in  1801.  which  is  now  very  scarce,  has  only  the  top  petals  tinged 
with  orimaon."  The  last  is  quoted  in  this  catalogue  as  L.  japonicum 
verum,  and  was  the  same  as  that  cultivated  by  my  father  under  that 
name.  As  for  Lilium  japonicum  Colchesteri,  not  having  been  fortunate 
in  its  cultivation,  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  iiower,  but,  judging  from 
the  figure  •of  it  in  the  '  Flore  des  Serrea,'  I  auppoae  it  is  nearer  to  the 
old  L.  japonicum  and  L.  odornm  than  toL.  Browni.  As  for  the  true 
Lilium  japonioum  of  Thunberg,  I  find  that  the  opinion  that  it  ia 
identical  with  the  white  form  of  Lilium  Krameri  is  not  contradicted 
by  what  ia  said  about  it  by  Planohon  in  the"  Flore  des  Serres,"  ix.,p.53. 
M.  Van  Hontte,  in  his  article  on  the  Colchester  Lily,  arrivea  at  no 
decision  on  this  point,  and  only  puta  a  (?)  after  the  word  Japonioum 
in  his  name  of  L.  japonicum  Colchesteri. 

Aa  far  aa  I  can  judge,  there  are  mixed  up  in  this  queation  four 
different  forms  of  Lilies,  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  unite  in  two 
groups,  one  consisting  of  L.  Browni,  the  finest  of  all  and  the  most 
popular  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  most  hardy  and  most  easily 
grown  when  once  established.  The  other  group  should  consist  of  the 
three  others,  viz.,  the  old  L.  japonioum,  L.  odorum  of  Flanchon,  and 
L.  japonicum  Colcheateri.  Being  delicate  and  difficult  to  manage, 
the  two  former  are  at  present  probably  lost  in  Europe.  These  three 
forma  are  perhaps  very  closely  allied  one  to  the  other,  but  in  varioua 
pointa  they  seem  to  differ  much  from  L.  Browni,  especially  in  the 
bulba.  J.  H.  Krelage. 

Haarlem, 


Aquilegias  from  Seed. — A  week  ago  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dod  (see  p.  515)  that  auy  attempt  to  grow 
aeedlinga  of  Aquilegia  chryaantha  and  Skinneri  was  a  farce,  but  on 
my  return  home  the  other  day,  after  two  months'  absence,  I  waa 
Burprised  to  find  a  bed  of  each  variety  b!ooming  well,  and  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  exceeding  beauty  of  A.  chryaantha  and  the  quaint 
colour  of  A.  Skinneri,  that  I  am  most  anxious  now  to  continue  growing 
them.  The  seed  was  sown  in  the  spring  of  1876,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  young  plants  were  pricked  out  on  the  warm  border  where  they 
are  now  flowering ;  last  year  they  made  no  growth,  and  thus  it  was 
that  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  success  and  had  almost  forgotten 
their  existanee.  I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  would  tell  me  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  them,  and  if  it  be  neceesary,  aa  with  A. 
coernlea,  to  have  young  planta  every  year. — E.  Parker. 

I  find  Aquilegia  chryaantha  to  come  true  from  seed  and  to 

thrive  well,  but  it  does  not  like  frequent  removal,  and  it  ia  well  to 
sow  a  little  seed  of  it  every  year.  A.  glanduloaa  does  badly  gene- 
rally ;  the  seed  germinates  indifferently,  and  the  young  planta  grow 
very  slowly.  I  find  that  aeeda  of  A.  coerulea  alao  germinate  alowly, 
and  so  do  those  of  the  new  hybrid  cojrulea,  aa  aeed  of  that  and  of 
californica  hybrida,  sown  at  the  same  time,  showed  the  latter  to  ger- 
minate in  one-half  the  time  required  by  the  other,  and  the  planta 
are  now  much  larger.  I  have  aeedling  plants  to  bloom  next  year  of 
A.  chrysantha,  glandnlosa,  cosrulea,  and  the  two  new  hybrids,  and 
directly  I  get  aeed  ripe — which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two — I  shall  aow 
seed  of  that  earliest  of  all  Aquilegias,  the  dwarf  A.  formoaa,  and 
shortly  seed  of  the  fine  purple  A.  alpina  anperba.  I  ahall  thua  be 
enabled  next  year  to  thoroughly  test  the  point  aa  to  the  truthfulness 
of  varieties  from  seed.  Beautiful  as  Aquilegias  are  in  the  open 
border,  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  the  choiceat  kinda  are  well 
worthy  of  pot  culture;  indeed,  in  the  fine  group  of  choice  plants 
staged  by  Messrs.  Veitch  at  South  Kensington  last  week  few  were 
more  attractive  than  a  well-flowered  plant  of  the  new  A.  cosrulea 
hybrida,  which  held  its  own,  as  regards  elegance  and  beauty,  even 
when  associated  with  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  and  other  richly-coloured 
flowers.  Perhaps  aome  day  flower  ahow  committees  may  take  Aquile- 
gias under  their  patronage,  and  offer  prizes  for  plants  of  them  in  pots. 
One  of  the  prettiest  kinds,  the  early  dwarf  A.  formosa,  ia  by  no 
meana  common,  but  it  ia  well  worth  a  place  in  any  hardy  plant 
honae,  as  it  flowers  freely  through  the  month  of  April.  That  it  will 
invariably  come  true  from  seed  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt,  as 
it  is  i  a  bloom  so  long  before  other  kinds.     Aquilegia  seed  should  be 


sown  in  pans  or  boxes  under  glass  not  later  than  the  month  of  April, 
if  possible,  as  it  is  then  eaay  to  aeoure  good  planta  to  flower  the  next 
year.  The  common  garden  kinds  will  germinate  anywhere,  but  my  re- 
marka  are  intended  to  apply  to  the  choicer  apeoies  and  hybrids. — A.  D . 
Coloured  Primroses  in  Woods. — Mr.  Williams  (see  p.  530) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  naturalisation  of  coloured  Primrosea  in 
woods  ia  a  hopeleaa  task,  and  donbtleaa  it  would  be  if  they  were  to 
be  planted  in  positions  where  every  one  calling  themaelvea  "  natu. 
raliata  "  had  free  acceaa  to  them  ;  but  there  ia  no  lack  of  semi- wild 
gardens  as  much  secluded  from  "  British  plant  collectors  "  aa  are  the 
carpet  beda  of  modern  flower  gardens.  I  well  remember  the  lovely 
effect  produced  at  Cliveden  by  planting  large  masses  of  coloured 
Primrosea,  Polyanthuaea,  Oxlipa,  &c.,  in  semi-wild  portiona  of  the 
grounda,  and  even  by  sowing  the  aeed  of  auoh  varieties  in  borders 
or  margins  of  shrubberies  where  they  had  a  chance  of  perfecting 
their  growth  unmolested.  I  am  myself  an  ardent  admirer  of  our 
native  yellow  Primrose,  but  I  certainly  think  that  masses  of  it 
would  be  none  the  less  effective  by  being  intermixed  with  the  bright 
coloured  varieties ;  they  increase  so  rapidly  by  division,  that  hundreds 
this  year  might  be  multiplied  into  thousands  next  aeaaon. — James 
GROOjr,  Wan(iford. 

Mr.  Williams  recommends  us  to  plant  in  a  wholesale  manner 

auoh  flowers  as  Snowdrop,  Crocus,  Snowflake,  and  Hyacinth  in  places 
remote  from  the  garden,  but  treats  aa  abaurd  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  coloured  Primroae  into  similar  situations.  At  p.  457,  in  speaking 
of  Liliea  of  the  Valley,  he  advised  us  to  "  plant  them  in  abundance," 
as  they  "  would  not  then  need  to  be  guarded  ;  "  whereas  at  p.  530 
he  insists  that  such  a  proceeding  would  merely  serve  to  attract  depre- 
dators. At  p.  lo7  Mr.  Williams  says :  "  The  fact  is,  there  is  too 
much  conservatism  as  regards  these  sorts  of  flowers.  Some  imagine 
that  flowers  of  this  or  any  other  class  never  ought  to  be  out  of  a 
garden.  If  all  surplus  stock  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Hyacinths 
were  distributed  in  woods  and  copses,  a  new  feature  would  be  added 
to  them  which  they  do  not  at  present  poaseas."  It  appears  to  me 
that  if  such  flowers  aa  those  enumerated  may  be  planted  and  pre. 
served  in  woods,  that  the  Primrose  would  be  equally  secure,  for  I  am 
sure  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  garden  Hyacinths  would  be 
equal  in  value  to  the  Primrose  in  the  eyes  of  the  spoiler.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Williams'  censure,  I  cannot  see  that  there  are  such  insuperable 
difSculties  in  the  way  of  naturalising  the  Primroae.  On  most  estates 
there  are  little  bita  of  shady  wood,  not  necessarily  a  mile  away  from  the 
dwelling.wbere  the  experiment  could  be  made  with  aprospectof  success. 
I  know  of  many  such  in  which  there  is  but  little  danger  of  flowers  being 
stolen,  0  pvnera  of  property  manage  to  prevent  indiscriminate  trespaaaing 
and  pilfering  now-a-days,  and  it  must  be  something  a  little  more  valu- 
able than  a  few  roots  of  flowers  that  will  tempt  a  person  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  penalties  to  which  the  theft  of  them  would  render  him  liable. 
There  ia  a  wood  in  thia  neighbourhood,  near  a  large  mansion,  which 
ia  carpeted  with  the  common  Primroae  and  Ferns  of  varioua  kinda. 
Permiaaion  is  annually  given  to  the  neighbouring  population  to  go 
and  gather  the  flowers  on  the  condition  that  no  roots  are  taken  up, 
and  I  have  never  known  thia  privilege  to  be  abused.  Were  other 
kinds  of  flowers  introduced  into  such  situations,  I  cannot  imagine  that 
the  owner  would  have  any  difficulty  in  protecting  them.  "  A.  D." 
suggeats  the  Polyanthus  instead  of  the  Primroae.  If  a  greater 
amount  of  seed  can  be  had  of  the  Polyanthus,  then  that  is  perhaps 
the  moat  suitable  flower  with  which  to  start.  Why  I  auggested  the 
Primroae  waa  becauae  in  many  districts  thia  tribe  of  planta  do  not 
hold  out  in  beds  and  borders,  whereaa  in  the  same  plaooa  they  thrive 
almost  without  care  when  in  perpetual  shade  during  the  summer.  I 
hope  that  some  of  your  readers  will  give  them  a  trial. — J.  Coenhill, 
Biifieet. 

I  will  use  all    the  spare   plants  I  have  to  carry  out  Mr. 

Williams'  suggestion,  and  they  shall  be  placed  in  a  wood,  situated  aa 
he  deaoribss,  where  already  Snowdrops,  Aconites,  and  Daffodils  grow 
in  profusion. — E.  Farrer. 

Dicentras. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  praise  these  too  highly. 
Three  plants  of  D.  spectabilis  bought  in  Covent  Garden,  in  March, 
1877,  had  all  their  flowers  out  off  for  decorating  vasea,  and  their 
roots,  which  were  afterwards  planted  in  a  shady  part  of  my  garden, 
have  this  year  produced  enormous  clumpa  of  blossoms  and  foliage. 
Early  this  spring  I  bought  two  more  pots  of  it,  out  off  all  the  leaves 
and  blooms  for  vases,  and  placed  the  pots  in  a  cold,  shaded  frame. 
They  are  now  in  flower  again,  and  very  pretty  objects  they  are.  D. 
eximium  and  D.  pulchellum  used  to  be  considered  identical,  but  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Parker's  nuraery  grounds  at  Tooting  juat  now  will  enable 
any  one  to  note  the  differences  amongat  them.— W.  T.  T. 

Violas  at  Swanley. — The  improvements  that  have  taken  place 
in  thia  oinameutal  claaa  of  hardy  border  planta  during  the  last  few 
yeara  are  ao  satisfactory,  that  now  we  have  kinds  with  flowers  aa  large 
as  thoae  of  the  garden  Pansy  of  a,  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  while,  as 
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regards  rich  and  varied  colours  and  profusion  ot  blossoms,  they  are 
quite  equal  to  the  still  beautiful  Viola  cornuta.  Mr.  Cannell,  ot 
Swanley,  who  has  lately  planted  nearly  an  aore  of  ground  with  the 
best  known  kinds,  will,  in  a  short  time,  have  such  a  display  ot 
blossom  as  has  rarely  before  been  seen.  Grown  in  good,  rich,  sandy 
loam,  the  plants  make  rapid  growth,  and,  even  in  exposed  positions, 
it  the  soil  be  deep,  they  continue  to  yield  masses  of  blossom  from 
April  till  October.  Although  shady  places  are  usually  recommended 
for  Violas,  they  will  succeed  equally  well  in  sunny  ones  under  the  con. 
ditions  just  named.  Among  the  sorts  which  appeared  to  be  the  best 
we  selected  V.  Admiration,  bright  purple ;  Mulberry,  dark  claret ; 
Blue  Gem,  very  large  and  of  a  lively  blue;  Spring  Beauty,  purple  ; 
and  Cliveden  Purple.  These  have  large,  well. formed  flowers,  and  are 
in  every  way  well  worth  culture.  Sovereign  has  smaller  flowers  ot  a 
bright  golden  colour,  with  a  dark  eye,  and  Qaean  ot  Spring  is  ot  a 
self  lemon  colour.  The  best  whites  were  Vestal  and  Purity,  and 
Blue-bell  is  a  profuse  bloomer  and  very  attractive.  Some  kinds  may 
be  found  probably  with  larger  flowers  than  those  named,  but,  for 
abundance  of  bloom  and  good  quality,  all  of  thorn  are  excellent. — S. 


THE   SNOWDROP  IN   SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Anything  that  throws  a  light  on  the  native  habitats  of  beautiful 
plants  may  be  useful  to  those  interested  in  naturalising  them,  or  in 


Snowdrops  m  "  bottom  "  in  Somersetahire. 

introducing  them  to  fresh  places.  The  little  illustration  herewith 
given  shows  one  ot  the  homes  ot  the  Snowdrop  in  Somersetshire,  where 
it  grows  in  spots  that  at  first  sight  would  be  thought  unsuitable.  It 
grows  in  a  woody  valley  with  a  stream  running  through  its  centre, 
both  in  places  where  there  is  an  open  carpet  of  Grass,  and  also  on  the 
margin  ot  the  stream,  under  the  shade  of  bushes,  and  about  the 
stumps  ot  old  Hazel  trees  and  Alders.  In  a  low-lying,  damp  wood, 
near  the  same  valley  or  "bottom,"  they  grow  abundantly  under 
deciduous  trees  and  under  bushes.  In  both  these  places  they  display 
great  beauty  in  early  spring. 


Double-flowered  Eschscholtzia, — I  send  you  a  flower  of  EschschoUzia, 
which  hag  come  double  for  tbese  past  two  seasons,  and  this  is  the  first  flower 
whicb  it  has  produced  this  year.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  The  plant  is  of 
a  very  dwarf  habit.— H.  D.  Palmeb,  Itayland^  Colchester.  [The  flower  sent  is 
certainly  double,  and  very  pretty.] 

Old-fashioned  Flowers. — I  have  just  now  in  fine  bloom  what  I  may  term 
an  intermediate  flower  garden,  consisting  of  white  Pinks,  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
various  kinds  of  Pansies,  Daisies,  Carnations,  and  Pjeonies.  The  better  kinds 
of  Pinks,  just  coming  into  flower,  dressed  with  Pyrethrum,  make  a  fine  display, 
which  also  includes  London  Pride,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  Porget.me-nots — 
altogether  a  pleasant  sight.  Nor  must  I  forget  that  beautiful  spring-flowering 
plant,  Dicentra  speotabilis,  which,  being  quite  hardy,  is  simply  unique.— R. 
GiLDBET,  Btirghle:/. 
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FORCED  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  species  of  tender  or  exotic  plants 
wiiose  natural  time  of  flowering  is  during  winter  or  early 
spring,  there  are  also  many  hardy  or  European  species  which 
can  be  induced  to  unfold  their  blossoms  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  their  usual  or  natural  season  of  doing  so ;  and 
this  result  is,  of  course,  accomplished  by  subjecting  such 
plants  to  the  influence  of  an  artificial  temperaiture.  Some 
species  of  plants,  as  well  as  some  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
are  more  easily  started  into  active  growth  than  others,  and  are 
consequently  better  suited  for  forcing.  As  regards  the  Rose, 
to  which  I  will  first  allude,  some  of  the  more  recently  intro- 
duced sections,  such  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  are  forced  into 
bloom  with  greater  facility  than  the  old  Provins  or  Cabbage 
variety  (Rosa  centifolia) ;  and  formerly  this  was  almost  the 
only  variety  which  was  forced.  There  is,  therefore,  now  little 
difiiculty  in  having  a  display  of  Roses  in  bloom  during  February 
and  March  under  glass  that  will  rival  that  of  July  in  the  open 
air.  Under  proper  care,  most  varieties  of  the  Rose  will  remain 
in  a  healthy  condition,  although  forced,  year  after  year  for  an 
indefinite  period.  A  collection  near  here  is  now  (middle  of 
March)  in  full  bloom,  and  the  plants  of  which  it  consists  have 
been  forced  every  season  during  these  last  twenty  or  more 
years,  and  have  never  once  failed  to  bloom  profusely,  and  they 
are  still  in  perfect  health.  They  are  chiefly  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Tea-scented  varieties,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  on 
their  own  roots,  a  few  upon  the  Manetti  stock,  and  a  few  upon 
the  Brier ;  and  of  these  three  methods  I  am  inclined  to  give 
preference  to  the  first,  viz.,  on  their  own  roots.  The  plants 
were  originally  potted  in  light,  rich,  fibrous  loam,  and  they  are 
re-potted  every  season  about  the  beginning  of  January  into  the 
same  sized  pots,  t.^., 8  in.  and  10  in.  in  diameter.  In  doing  this  the 
drainage  is  carefully  renewed,  the  balls  of  soil  considerably  re- 
duced, and  straggling  roots  are  cut  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  use 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  fresh  rich  soil.  The  annual  pruning 
of  the  plants  is  generally  done  some  time  previous  to  the 
re-potting,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  been  performed  the 
pots  are  placed  upon  a  slight  bottom-heat,  and  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  of  the  structure  is  gradually  increased, 
although  the  minimum  or  night  temperature  is  seldom  allowed 
exceed  55°  with  a  maximum  of  65°.  Thus  treated,  the  plants 
generally  commence  to  bloom  about  the  third  week  in  February, 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  forcing  pit  and  placed  in  a 
light  greenhouse,  in  which  they  continue  to  bloom  until  the 
middle  of  April,  or  even  later,  and  furnish  all  the  time  an 
abundant  supply  of  flowers  in  a  cut  state.  During  summer 
the  plants  are  placed  or  plunged  in  ashes  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall,  where  they  are  carefully  attended  to  with  water,  until 
the  return  of  the  season,  when  they  are  pruned,  re-potted,  and 
again  placed  in  the  forcing  pit. 

The  genus  Deutzia  has  already  been  mentioned  as  com- 
prising plants  well  suited  for  forcing.  But  the  well-known, 
although  comparatively  recently  introduced,  D.  gracilis  is  well 
worthy  of  special  notice.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  deciduous 
shrub,  and,  although  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  in  the 
open  air,  is,  nevertheless,  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage 
as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  easily  forced  into  flower  at 
any  period  during  winter  or  spring,  when  it  forms 
a  decorative  object  either  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
and  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
white  Orange-blossom-like  flowers  that  are  useful  in  a  cub 
state.  Plants  of  this  Deutzia  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
bloom.  Old  plants  of  ib  may  be  readily  increased  by  division, 
or  the  young  unripened  shoots  from  plants  which  have  been 
forced  made  into  cuttings,  will  be  found  to  root  as  freely  as 
Verbenas.  When  plants  which  have  been  forced  are  out  of 
bloom  they  should  have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame  until 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  may  be  more  or  less 
cut  in  and  thus  induced  to  assume  any  form  desired,  such  as 
that  of  a  standard  or  a  pyramid,  and  they  may  either  be 
retained  in  pots,  or  planted  out  in  any  ordinary  rich  light  soil, 
where,  during  the  ensuing  summer,  they  will  produce  and  ripen 
young  shoots.  The  same  plant  may  generally  be  forced  year  after 
year  for  some  considerable  time,  although,  as  has  been  recom- 
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mended  in  the  case  o£  the  Persian  Lilac  (see  p.  618),  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  stock  of  suitable  sized  plants  in  reserve  from 
which  to  select  the  necessary  number  required  for  forcing  each 
season,  potting  them  during  October,  and  transplanting  those 
not  intended  to;  be  forced,  cutting  back  the  roots  more  or  less 
at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming 
unduly  large.  The  cutting  in  of  the  shoots  should  be  deferred 
until  the  spring  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  all  danger  from 
severe  frost  past.  By  pursuing  this  or  some  similar  system  it 
will  seldom  be  found  necessary  to  force  the  same  plants  two 
years  in  succession. 

Among  hardy  herbaceous  plants  suited  for  forcing,  the  posi- 
tion which  is  assigned  to  the  Rose  among  hardy  shrubs  may  be 
accorded  to  the  various  varieties  of  Pinks.  The  sorts  suited  for 
this  puqjose  are  now  numerous,  and  are  mostly  in  the  way  of  the 
well-known  Anna  Boleyn,  which  may  bo  considered  as  the  type 
of  the  forcing  kinds,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful 
as  well  as  fragrant,  and  are  great  improvements  upon  the 
originsl  type.  The  necessary  stock  of  each  sort  should  be 
annually  raised  from  cuttings,  put  in  early  in  March.  And 
the  earliest  batch  of  forced  plants  will  generally  furnish  the 
supply  of  cuttings.  They  will  strike  freely  in  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  about  equal  parts  of  sharp  river  or  silver  saud  and 
finely  shifted  leaf-soil,  using  well  drained  pots  some  6-in.  in 
diameter,  placing  them  upou  a  slight  hotbed,  and  covering 
them  with  a  hand-glass.  Thus  treated,  they  soon  become  well- 
rooted,  when  they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  0-in.  or  4-in. 
pots,  and  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  close  and  growing  tempera- 
tiare  until  they  have  become  well  established,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  cold  pit.  When  the  pots  have  become  well  filled 
with  roots,  they  should  be  shifted  into  their  flowering  pots, 
which  need  not  exceed  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  placed  in 
any  sheltered,  but  open  situation  in  the  open  air  ;  or  the 
plants,  when  well  rooted,  may  be  taken  from  the  3-in.  pots  and 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  moderately  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground, 
and  carefully  raised  with  good  balls  of  soil  and  potted  in  October, 
using  soil  for  the  purpose  of  a  light  rich  character.  Among 
the  best  sorts  for  the  purpose  are  Lord  Lyons,  Rosy  Morn, 
Claude,  l\[rs.  Pettifer,  Coronet,  Most  Welcome,  The  Duchess, 
Miss  Jolliffe,  Garibaldi,  and  Anna  Boleyn.  The  last  named  is 
exceedingly  fragrant  and  beautiful,  but  the  pod  is  liable  to 
burst,  a  circumstance  which  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
bloom. 

The  Hoteia  (Spiraaa)  japonica,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  plant  for  forcing,  on  account  of  its  fine 
foliage  and  lai'ge  panicles  of  feathery-white  flowers,  which  it 
usually  produces  in  great  abundance,  and  these  have  also  the 
very  desirable  property  of  remaining  long  in  good  condition 
when  cub  and  placed  in  water,  as  well  as  when  allowed  to 
remain  upon  the  plants.  The  latter  are  naturally  of  a  dwarf 
and  compact  habit  of  growth,  and  seldom  require  support  in 
the  form  of  stakes  or  otherwise ;  consequently  they  are  well 
adapted  for  all  decorative  purposes.  And  although  no  foliage 
can  be  supposed  to  associate  better  with  flowers  of  any  kind 
than  that  of  the  plants  which  produced  them,  still  it  so  hap- 
pens that  some  plants,  such  as  the  Lilac,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Kalmias,  &c.,  when  forced  into  flower,  do  not  produce  foliage 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  there  are  certainly  few  plants 
whose  foliage  is  so  well  adapted  to  supplement  this  deficiency 
as  that  of  the  Hoteia,  which  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  and 
when  placed  in  water  keeps  long,  in  good  condition.  In  the 
open  air  this  plant  succeeds  best  in  a  somewhat  damp  situation ; 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Holland  arq,  therefore,  admirably  suited 
to  its  culture,  and  it  is  consequently  imported  annually 
frotn  that  country  in  small  clumps  or  pieces  ready  for 
potting  for  forcing,  it  may,  however,  be  successfully  grown 
for  that  purpose  in  suitable  situations  in  this  country,  and  the 
number  of  plants  likely  to  be  required  should  be  potted  in 
October  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  from  which  they 
should  be  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  forcing  house.  A 
somewhat  brisk  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  it  to  start  into 
growth ;  but  this,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  applied  gradu- 
ally, and  before  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  the  plants  should 
be  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  or  some  other  cool  structure. 
As  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  absolutely  necessary,  the 
pots  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  pans  or  saucers,  which 
will  retain  the  water  which  drains  from  the  pots,  and  which  the 
roots  of  the  plants  will  speedily  absorb. 


The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  deservedly  held  in  high 
estimation  for  forcing,  and,  like  the  Hoteia,  it  is  annually 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Holland  in  patches 
of  a  suitable  size  for  potting,  and  the  imported  roots  are 
generally  found  to  succeed  better  than  those  produced  in  this 
country.  After  being  potted,  it  should  be  plunged  and  covered 
up  to  a  depth  of  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  old  tan  or  cinder  ashes.  The 
slight  warmth  in  the  plunging  material  will  soon  stimulate  the 
roots  into  activity,  and  a  portion  of  the  plants  should  be 
transferred  at  intervals  into  the  forcing  house,  in  order  to  keep 
up  a  succession  ;  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  remove  them 
into  a  cooler  structure  as  soon  as  the  blooms  begin  to  unfold. 

Solomon's  Seal  is  also  a  native  of  Britain,  and  equally  well 
adapted  for  forcing  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  lb  seldom  fails 
to  produce  abundance  of  shoots  clothed  with  innumerable 
silvery  bell-like  flowers,  and  is  altogether  more  effective  when 
grown  in  pots  under  glass  than  it  is  when  out-of-doors,  where 
it  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  coarse.  On  that  account  it  should 
be  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  plants  for  forcing  in  beds  of 
light,  not  too  rich  soil,  in  an  open  situation,  and  from  these 
beds  the  portion  of  plants  required  for  forcing  should  be 
annually  potted  about  the  end  of  October,  using  pots  of  some 
6  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  After  being  potted  the  pots  should 
be  covered  with  cinder  ashes  or  old  tan,  and  the  plants  should 
be  introduced  at  intervals  to  the  forcing  house  in  order  to  keep 
np  a  succession.  The  leaves  (independent  of  the  gracefully 
drooping  blooms)  are  exceedingly  useful,  being  of  a  delicate 
yet  rich  shade  of  green,  more  particularly  so  when  the  plants 
have  been  forced,  and  are  admirably  suited  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers  in  vases.  The  plant  is  easily  increased  by  division 
and  soon  recovers  from  the  effects  of  forcing,  bub  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  unadvisable  to  force  the  same  plants  two  seasons  in 
succession. 

Dicentra  spectabills,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  is  very  easily  forced  into  bloom,  and  forms  an 
exceedingly  effective  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  When  growing  in  the  open  air  it  is  some- 
times injured  by  spring  frosts,  which  not  unfrequently  occur 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  early  in  May,  while  plants 
grown  under  glass  appear  to  possess  a  delicacy  in  foliage  as 
well  as  in  flower,  which  even  surpasses  that  of  plants  in  the 
open  air.  The  plant  requires  little  or  no  preparation  for  forc- 
ing ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pot  the  desired  number  of  roots 
in  pots  of  various  sizes  early  in  autumn, plunging  them  in  cinder 
ashes  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  from  which  portions  of  them 
should  be  introduced  at  intervals  into  the  forcing  houses,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  flower  they  should  be  removed  into  a 
cooler  structure.  It  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
or  by  cuttings  which  will  root  readily  if  inserted  in  light  soil 
or  sand  and  leaf-mould  under  a  hand-glass.  There  is  also  a 
white-flowered  variety  of  this  plant,  which  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  original  type,  but  does  not  surpass  it  in  beauty  and  elegance. 
It  retains,  however,  the  purity  of  its  colour  better  when  grown 
under  glass  than  it  does  in  the  open  air. 

The  Neapolitan  and  other  sweet-scented  Violets  are  easily 
forced  into  bloom  during  winter  and  early  in  spring,  and  beds 
of  them  in  the  open  air  should  be  encouraged  to  furnish  rooted 
runners  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote this  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  covered  with  a 
portion  of  sifted  leaf-soil  and  sand.  As  soon  as  they  have 
become  well  rooted  they  should  be  separated  from  the  old 
plants  and  planted  out  in  a  bed  of  rich  light  soil,  and  if  in  a 
somewhat  shady  situation  so  much  the  better.  They  should 
be  supplied  well  with  water  during  dry  weather,  and  any 
runners  which  may  be  produced  should  be  removed.  In 
October  they  should  be  potted  into  pots  5  in.  or  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  at  once  placed  in  a  light,  warm  situation  near 
the  glass,  where  they  will  soon  commence  to  bloom,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  ;  or  a 
portion  of  the  rooted  runners,  instead  of  being  potted,  may  be 
planted  in  a  frame  upon  a  slight  bottom-heat,  keeping  the 
plants  quite  close  to  the  glass,  covering  well  up  during  frost, 
and  admitting  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  already  named  there  are  many  other 
hardy  species,  many  of  which  are  exceedingly  impatient  of 
artificial  heat ;  but  they  may,  nevertheless,  be  indaced  to  flower 
at  periods  much  earlier  than  is  natural  to  them  by  merely 
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potting  them  dariag  the  month  of  October  and  placing  them 
in  a  light,  warm  greenhouse,  or  similar  sbructure,  carefully 
attending  to  them  as  regards  watering,  and  keeping  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  By  this  means  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  such  plants  as  the  Jonquil,  the  various  varieties 
of  the  hardy  Primrose,  the  Crocus,  the  Winter  Aconite,  the 
Snowdrop,  &o.,  may  be  enjoyed  under  glass  at  times  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  will  not  permit  this  to  be  done  in  the 
open  air.  P.  Grieve. 

Oulford,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


MAMMILLAKIA.  ELBPHANTIDBNS. 
This  is  a  Bomowhat  oorpulent-Iooking  species,  each  mamma  being 
about  i  in.  long  and  2  in.  ronnd,  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  from 
seven  to  nine  pale  brown  spines.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  for 
those  of  a  Mammillaria,  are  straw  coloured.  Plants  belonging  to  this 
sectio-B  of  the  g«nns  are  apt  to  become  affected  by  red  spider  ;  there- 


fore they  do  best  in  the  open  air  daring  summer.  They  only  grow 
about  6  in.  high,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  favourites  with  those  who  are 
fond  of  Cacti.  J.  Ckouchek. 

Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 


IMPKOVED  TEA  EOSE  CULTURE. 
The  manner  of  growing  these,  the  only  Roses  worth  calling  "  per. 
petnal,"  is  destined  to  undergo  a  revolution.  There  has  of  late 
years  been  a  great  move  towards  growing,  flowering,  and  finishing 
with  plants  in  pots  in  one  season — for  instance.  Fuchsias,  Gardenias, 
Tree  Carnations,  and  many  others  of  leas  importanee — but  till  within 
a  year  or  two  I  had  no  idea  that  Tea  Roses  were  amenable  to  this 
style  of  culture.  It  is,  however,  proved  that  they  are  not  only 
amenable  to  it,  but  that  grown  in  any  other  way  they  will  bear  no 
comparison  at  all.  Our  young  beaux  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
a  supply  for  their  button.holes,  for  Catherine  Mermet  and  Souvenir 
d'nn  Ami  5  in.  or  6  in.  across  will  be  voted  vulgar  in  the  extreme  ; 
even  in  the  bud  just  showing  colour  they  almost  look  like  miniature 
"  Sugar-loaf  "  Cabbages.  Happily  onr  ladies  do  not  object  to  large 
Roses,  even  should  they  be  able  to  bury  their  faces  in  them ;  there- 
fore I  am  on  the  side  of  the  ladies  (the  next  best  position  to  that 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  when  he  said  he  was  "  on  the  side  of  the 
angels"),  and  shall  listen  to  no  one  who  decries  large  Roses,  unless 
they  are  at  the  same  time  either  coarse  or  scentless ;  for  remember 
the  words  "large"  and  "coarse"  are  not  synonymous.  Anyone 
who  has  noticed  tho  natural  mode  of  growth  of  Tea  Roses  will  have 
observed  that  to  thrive  at  all  well  they  must  throw  up  a  continual 
sucoession  of  suckers,  first  weakly,  then  a  little  stronger,  and  after, 
wards,  if  encouraged,  stronger  still.  This,  then,  is  the  key  to  the 
only  right  way  of  growing  them,  and   to  make  sure  that   all   the 


suckers  shall  be  of  the  right  sort  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plants 
on  their  own  roots.  I  know  no  reason  for  growing  them  on  Briers  or 
Manettis  ;  it  cannot  be  to  make  them  grow  stronger,  for  it  has  the 
very  opposite  eflect  in  the  long  run.  It  cannot  be  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  winter,  because  if  they  are  killed  down  to  the  ground  all 
is  gone  but  the  Brier,  whereas  Tea  Roses  on  their  natural  roots  down 
in  the  ground  a  foot  or  two  would  probably  start  again  from  the 
base  in  the  spring.  Nor  is  it  because  they  are  diffioult  to  propagate, 
for  they  are  as  easy  to  strike  as  Verbenas.  If  it  be  argued  that  it 
makes  them  more  floriferous,  then  remember  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  sorts  not  strictly  Teas,  where  there  is  growth  flower 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  finest  flowers  do  not  come 
on  the  weakest  growth. 

In  July,  1876;  I  inserted  cuttings  of  the  best  sorts  I  then  had,  in. 
eluding  some  which  are  not  yet  surpassed — viz,,  Devoniensis,  alba 
rosea,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  cuttings  were 
made  of  the  firmest  growth  of  the  current  year,  and  placed  under 
handlights  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  They  soon  rooted  and  started 
growing  without  losing  much  of  their  old  foliage  ;  they  were  then 
potted  into  4-in.  pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame  kept  rather  close  and 
shaded  tlU  they  started,  then  gradually  hardened,  and  soon  after — 
probably  in  September — they  were  shifted  into  8-in.  pots  and  placed 
outside.  They  were  protected  a  little  during  winter,  being  in  a  cold 
house  not  by  any  means  frost-proof,  and  during  last  summer  were 
re-potted  into  14.in.  and  15.in.  pots,  using  soil  such  as  would  grow  fruit 
ti-ees  well  in  pots — viz.,  fresh  rather  heavy  turfy  loam,  a  sprinkling 
of  4-in.  boiled  bones,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  a  little 
decayed  farmyard  manure  of  good  quality  dried  and  rubbed  through 
a  sieve.  The  loam  was  rough,  many  of  the  pieces  being  half  the 
size  of  a  brick. 

This  spring  we  have  had  flowers  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  the  plants  have  kept  constantly  throwing  up  suckers  stronger 
and  stronger,  with  flowers  to  correspond.  Bat  the  pots  are  already 
too  small  for  the  plants ;  they  wUl,  therefore,  be  transferred  to  the 
open  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  walls  of  some  of  the  houses,  and 
be  succeeded  by  a  fresh  batch.  It  will  ba  seen  that  the  plants  now 
to  be  turned  out  are  nearly  two  years  old  ;  bat  from  past  experience 
I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  do  them  nearly  as  well,  if  not  quite 
so  large,  in  one  year.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  liberal  treatment 
given  to  plants  not  on  their  own  roots  might  have  produced  equally 
satisfactory  results,  but  I  can  say  decidedly,  no ;  for  I  bought  some 
of  the  best  plants  procurable,  and  treated  them  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  and  they  are  simply  nowhere  in  comparison. 

Mildew  does  not  often  come  spontaneously  on  plants  grown  thus  with- 
out  a  check,  but  the  purchased  plants  of  newer  sorts  had  seme  audit 
spread  to  the  others.  When  such  a  case  occurs  I  practise  and  advise 
no  half  measures,  but  gather  all  expanded  flowers,  place  some  sulphur 
with  water  in  a  waterpot,  stir  well  about,  and  apply  with  a  syringe 
in  fine  spray  to  both  sides  of  every  leaf  in  the  house  whether  affected 
or  not,  and  the  first  time  the  sun  shines  on  it  every  spore  will  be  killed. 
This  is  much  easier  and  a  far  more  effectual  plan  than  dusting.  The 
sulphur  can  be  syringed  off  in  a  day  or  two,  leaving  hardly  a  trace 
behind.  I  do  not  think  sulphur  does  much, good  in  dull  weather  either 
inside  or  out ;  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  kill  mildew  outside  in  autumn 
when  the  sun  has  but  little  power. 

So  much  for  Tea  Roses  indoors.  I  have  said  that  the  plants  in 
pots  now  will  be  turned  out  against  the  north  aide  of  some  of  the 
houses,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Tea  Roses  do  not  like  extreme 
temperatures.  A  south  wall  is  the  very  worst  possible  position  for 
them,  but  the  north  side  of  a  heated  house  suits  them  to  perfectiou, 
I  have  all  such  po^itioaa  almost  coverud  with  them,  but  somo  of  tho 
sorts  will  have  to  give  place  to  their  superiors.  I  should  advise  friends 
in  a  less  genial  climate  to  try  their  Roses  on  the  western  or  south- 
western side  of  a  building.  Mere  garden  walls  will  not  do  so  well  as 
the  walls  of  a  building.  Tobacco  powder  is  very  useful  for  dusting 
whenever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  fly.  It  is  certain  death  to  the  fly  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  if  applied  in  the  evening  when  tho 
sun  is  not  powerfnl  it  will  not  injure  the  foUage  even  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  next  day.  Dusted  over  cuttings  closely  confined  in  a  hand, 
light  or  bell-glass,  it  wUl  kill  every  insect  whether  it  touches  them  or 
not,  but  in  this  case  the  sun  must  on  no  account  touch  it.  The  powder 
I  use  is  prepared  by  Corry  &  Soper,  London,  and  is  supplied  by 
nurserymen  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  other  manufactures  equally  to 
be  depended  on.     It  is  free  of  duty,  and  therefore  costs  Uttle. 

WitLiAM  Tatlok,  in  "  Journal  of  Horticulture." 


Clerodendron  Balfouri. — I  do  not  know  any  stove  creeper  which 
can  be  relied  on  like  this  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  for  a 
long  while,  unless  it  be  the  Bougainvillea ;  the  two  would  certainly 
not  be  easy  to  match.  A  plant  of  this  Clerodendron  here,  which  was 
a  small  plant  about  9  in.  high  two  years  ago,  was  then  put  into   a 
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14-iii.  pot,  and  it  now  extends  one  way  down  the  stove  path  for  20  ft. 
on  a  broad  trellis,  and  nearly  as  far  the  other  way,  through  a  hole 
made  in  the  glass  partition  into  the  intermediate  hoase,  which  gives 
us  flowers  for  a  much  longer  period.  In  the  etove  the  flowers  are 
nearly  over,  but  in  the  intermediate  house  they  are  still  in  perfection. 
Possibly  this  plant  has  given  us  about  one-quarter  of  the  trouble  that 
an  exhibition  "specimen"  of  the  same  kind  would  have  done,  and  it 
has  produced  more  flower  in  one  season  than  such  specimens  usually 
do  in  half-a-dozen  years,  jadging  from  the  plants  we  have  seen 
grown  by  the  foremost  cultivators.  From  the  base  of  our  plant  right 
to  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  it  has  been  one  mass  of  flower,  and 
I  should  hardly  be  believed  if  I  were  to  state  how  much  flower  has 
been  cut  from  it  for  indoor  decoration.  Just  at  present  it  seems  to 
have  flowered  itself  nearly  to  death,  having  as  yet  made  little 
growth ;  but  it  will  recover  as  it  has  done  before,  and  finish  its 
growth  in  good  time.  It  delights  in  good  strong  loam  principally,  and, 
when  once  it  is  established  in  the  pot,  it  can  hardly  be  too  well  fed 
with  top-dressings  and  liquid  manure.  Our  plant  has  not  been 
shifted  for  these  last  two  years,  but  it  will  receive  another  shift  as 
Boon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  and  afterwards  top. dressings  must  keep 
it  going.  In  a  20-in.  pot  we  expect  it  to  cover  a  trellis  some  60  ft. 
long  and  1  ft.  wide  ;  it  now  covers  more  than  the  half  of  that  in  its 
14-in.  pot.  This  shows  the  advantage  of  allowing  such  plants  to 
grow  after  their  natural  bent  instead  of  confining  them  to  a  pot,  and 
after  years  of  culture  getting  a  specimen  perhaps  2  ft.  through,  with 
as  mnch  bloom  on  it  perhaps  as  one  could  carry  away  in  his  hat, 
which  is  certainly  as  much  as  the  finest  specimen  I  ever  saw  pro- 
duced.— J.  S. 


CONTINUOUS  FLOWERING  OF  BOUGAINVILLEAS. 

B.  si'ECTAi'.iLis  ia  mnch  more  difficult  to  manage  than  B.  glabra  j  it 
will  never  flower  satisfactorily,  if  at  all,  if  kept  in  a  growing  state 
all  the  year  round,  nor  will  B.  glabra  continue  to  produce  its  beauti. 
ful  racemes  of  flower  in  the  same  strength  and  profusion  long  with, 
out  a  period  of  rest.  A  plant  of  B.  glabra  covers  the  roof  of  a  span, 
roofed  house  at  Court  Hey,  near  here.  This  plant,  which  is  planted  out, 
always  flowered  very  well  under  oi'dinary  stove  treatment,  but  in 
consequence  of  alterations  in  the  houses,  the  stove  was  turned  into  a 
cool  house  in  winter,  and  in  the  summer  there  was  a  high  moist  tem. 
perature  kept  up  for  general  purposes.  Under  this  change  of  treat, 
ment  it  seemed  to  be  transformed  into  a  huge  mass  of  flower,  the 
racemes  being  of  unusual  length,  and  the  colour  of  a  richer  and  deeper 
purple  than  usual.  Another  notable  plant  of  B.  glabra  may  be  seen 
at  Calderstone.  This  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  for  over  seven 
years.  It  is  trained  exactly  like  a  Vine  on  the  "  short  spur  "  system, 
and  ia  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  treated  is  attributed  the  reason  why  it  always  flowers  so 
regularly,  and  so  equal|in  strength.  The  spurs  are  about  8  in.  apart, 
and  the  shoots,  which  are  trained  withjsystem  and  regularity,  are  cut 
back  to  an  eye  at  the  base  at  the  winter  pruning.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  proper  system  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  would  be  to  treat  it  much  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do  the  Vine.  That  the  Bougainvillea  will  flower  con. 
tinually  over  a  short  period,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  strength, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  it  will  soon  become  a  "thicket,"  and 
ultimately  get  flowerless.  A  neighbour  tried  the  AUamanda  Schotti 
on  the  continuous  flowering  principle,  and  success  seemed  to  attend 
his  efforts  for  a  time,  but  eventually  the  size  of  the  flowers  began  to 
dimiuish  to  such  a  degree  that  one  could  hardly  have  recognised  the 
variety.  With  regard  to  Bougainvillea  spectabilis,  it  ia  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  it  a  good  rest  in  winter.  Twelve  months  ago  I  saw 
this  viinety  in  magnificent  condition  at  Kew.  It  was  in  luxuriant 
health,  and  the  flowers  were  of  a  rich  purplish  shade,  considerably 
more  striking  than  that  of  B.  glabra.  It  was  growing  in  a  small 
house  adjoining  the  Victoria  house,  in  which  a  high  summer  tem. 
perature  is  kept  up,  but  in  winter  the  thermometer  is  allowed  to  fall 
as  low  as  40".  In  this  I  was  told  laid  the  secret  of  auccesa.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  will  ever  succeed  in  flowering  this  variety  where  it 
ia  planted  out  in  a  warm  moist  atove.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
grow  it  in  a  pot  aa  we  do  Vines,  and  reat  it  in  winter, 

W.  Hinds. 


Ficus  repens.— For  covorlng  a  bare  and  unsightly  wall,  either  in  a  pfreen. 
house  or  stove,  this  plant  stands  unrivalled,  owing  not  only  to  its  rapid  growth, 
but  also  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  ttie  wall  against  whick  it  may 
be  planted.  I  have  seen  houses  with  walls  in  a  wretched  condition  which  one 
or  two  of  these  creepers  planted  against  them  soon  made  attractive,  especially 
if  a  variegated  plant,  such  as  Cissus  discolor,  be  allowed  to  run  amongst  them. 
I  could  point  to  a  number  of  walls,  ranging  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  where  it  is 
imposBible  to  see  a  single  brick.— J.  Peeks,  Worcester. 
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THE    EVERLASTING    PEA. 

Drawn  by  H;  NOEL  HUMPHREYS. 

Next  to  the  Sweet  Pea  (Lathyrua  odoratus),  the  Everlasting 
Pea  (L.  latitolius)  is  perhaps  the  most  ornamental  of  a  genus 
comprising  upwards  of  100  species,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
pretty  and  many  of  them  very  handsome.  Although  au 
exceedingly  hardy,  as  well  as  a  showy,  plant,  it  has  apparently 
never  before  been  figured  in  a  horticultural  or  botanical 
journal.  Both  the  white  and  rose-coloured  varieties  have  long 
been  in  cultivation — how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say — but  the 
striped  variety  is  of  more  recent  origin.  This,  some  people 
would  say,  is  the  least  pretty  of  the  three.  Doubtless  much 
more  ornamental  varieties  might  and  will  be  raised,  and  if  a 
variety  were  raised  in  which  the  white  and  rose  were  contrasted, 
as  in  some  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  it  would  soon  have 
many  friends.  The  name  Everlasting  Pea  is  in  reference  to 
its  perennial  character  in  contradistinction  to  the  annual  dura- 
tion of  the  Sweet  Pea.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
latter  at  a  glance,  in  consequence  of  the  racemes  being  many- 
flowered  instead  of  only  two-flowered.  Generously  treated,  it 
will  grow  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high,  and  bear  a  succession  of  flowers. 
In  many  country  places  it  is  a  favourite  cottage  garden  plant, 
though  it  has  been  much  neglected  by  gardeners.  A  native 
species,  L.  sylvestris,  is  a  similar,  though  less  showy,  plant, 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  also  sometimes  cultivated  and 
mistaken  for  L.  latifolius,  which  has  become  naturalised  here 
and  there  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  true 
latifolius  has  a  wide  range  of  distribution  in  Continental 
Europe.  Before  leaving  this  I  cannot  refrain  from  recom- 
mending the  elegant  Grass  Vetch  (L.  Mssolia),  an  annual 
species  with  Grass-like  foliage  and  almost  crimson  flowers. 
It  is  a  rather  rare  native  plant  in  Susses  and  some  other 
counties  of  England.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 

The  genus  Latbyrus  contains  many  beautiful  plants,  as 

the  Sweet  Pea,  or  the  Posey  Pea,  as  it  is  called  by  cottagers  in 
many  parts  of  England,  bears  evidence,  and  even  the  pretty 
little  blue  Tangier  Pea  must  not  be  overlooked.  Lathyrus 
latifolius  is  not  a  very  happily  named  plant,  but  the  specific 
name  must  only  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  the  leaves 
are  not  at  all  broad.  It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated 
plants  in  existence.  Thriving,  as  it  does,  almost  anywhere,  even 
in  court-yards,  amongst  flags  and  boulders,  it  may  be  made 
to  ornament  any  dead,  naked  walls,  for  a  few  bits  of  it  dibbled 
in  among  the  stones  under  a  wall  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
as  the  long,  leathery  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  The 
white  variety  of  Everlasting  Pea  has  come  into  notice  during 
these  last  few  years.  Different  coloured  kinds  would  look 
well  planted  together  so  as  to  form  one  mass.  Such  plants  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  wild,  rough,  stony  places,  rambling 
and  scrambling  over  bushes  and  stones.  Codling,  and 
tying,  and  training  only  spoil  them.  Other  Everlasting  Peas 
are  L.  grandiflorus,  which  is  not  so  rampant  in  growth,  but 
infinitely  handsomer  than  L.  latifolius  ;  the  stems  are  weaker, 
aud  the  flowers  twice  the  size.  This  I  consider  the  hand- 
somest of  all.  Another  species,  L.  rotundifolius,  is  compara- 
tively a  lower-growing  plant  than  any  of  the  family,  having 
some  affinity  to  L.  latifolius,  but  neater  in  habit,  and  excellent 
for  stony  banks.  Another  one,  L.  pyrenaicus,  is  the  most 
rampant  of  the  family,  growing  20  ft.  in  a  single  season,  and 
bearing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blossoms  of  a  yellowish  tint, 
veined  with  purple.  This  is  a  charming  kind  for  running  over 
the  trunks  of  dead  trees  and  similar  places.  The  last  which  I 
shall  notice  is  Lathyrus  sylvestris,  which  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
our  native  flora,  and  I  have  often  wondered  that  it  is  not  more 
sought  after  and  cultivated  than  it  is.  Its  flowers  are  large 
and  greenish,  with  purple  veins,  and  to  see  this  plant  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  Wales,  festooning  the  bushes  in  open  places  in  woods, 
is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Thos.  Williams. 

Ormskirk. 

[The  specimens  from  which  our  plate  was  prepared  were 
supplied  from  Mr.  Robert  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting,] 
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PROPAGATING. 

Azalea  indica.— There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  this  fine 
tribe  of  plants.  The  first  is  by  means  of  cuttings  taken  ofi  in 
the  following  manner :— When  the  plants  have  done  flowering 
they  will  push  out  a  number  of  shoots  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  ;  press  them  down  gently  to  the  right  and  draw  them 
off,  then  cut  off  any  small  pieces  of  bark  that  may  be  attached 
to  them,  leaving  a  little  heel  to  each  cutting,  as  shown  in  fig.  ]. 
Fill  Bome  well-drained  pots  with   soil   consisting  of  one-half 


peat  and  the  other  half  equal  parts  of  loam  and  silver  sand, 
makin"  the  whole  somewhat  firm  ;  then  insert  the  cuttings 
firmly"  Give  a  good  watering,  and  place  them  on  a  half- 
spent  manure  bed  in  a  frame  with  closely-fitting  sashes.  Shade 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  about  six  weeks  they  will 
be  ready  for  potting  off.  A  second  mode  by  which  Azaleas 
may  be  increased  is  by  grafting,  and  in  order  to  have  good 
shapeable  plants  the  stocks  should  be  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  high, 
according  to  the  height  required.  The  graft  should  consist  of 
half-ripened  wood,  with  from  three  to  six  eyes  ;  the  half-wedge 
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graft  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  figs.  2  and  3,  is  a  very  good 
method.  Bind  both  stock  and  scion  together  with  matting  or 
thread,  and  place  a  small  piece  of  grafting. wax  on  the  top  of 
each,  then  set  them  in  a  close  box  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  give 
air  occasionally  if  they  show  signs  of  damping.  H.  H. 


Culture  of  Camellias  at  Florence.— One  of  the  most  exten. 
sive  and  magnificent  collections  of  Camellias,  perhaps  in  Europe,  ia 
to  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Cavaliere  Ceeare  Franohetti,  at 
Florence.  The  Camellia  was  introduced  into  Europe,  in  1730,  by  the 
Ven.  Father  Kamel,  and  was  first  cultivated  in  Florence  in  the  garden 
of  Count  Leopoldo  Galli  about  1794.  The  rich  collection  of  Cav.  C. 
Franohetti  consists  entirely  of  the  best  varieties,  he  being  a  most 
artistic  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  this  flower.  The  fol'owing  are 
among  the  most  recent  kinds  added  to  his  collection  :  Generale  Pes- 
cetto,  Luiaa  Franohetti,  Mapimo  d'Azelio,  Dachessa  del  Balzo,  Prin. 
cipessa  Antoinetta  Strozzi,  Marchese  Lnisa  di  Laiatico.  The  variety 
Goffredo  Odero  merits  particular  mention.  In  a  plant  containing 
thirty  flowers  no  two  are  alike,  so  much  do  they  difEer  in  form  and 
colour.  The  variety,  however,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  remark, 
able  as  regards  the  beauty  of  its  stripes,  regularity  and  fulness  of 
petals,  and  brightness  of  colour,  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  has 
been  named  Eugenia  Parlatore.  Cav.  Franohetti  has  no  fewer  than 
30,000  plants  of  all  sizes,  many  of  them  raised  from  seed. — "  Bullettino 
della  R.  Sooieta  Tosoana  di  Ortioultura." 


Indoor  Plant  Department. 
Treatment  of  Orchids  when  in  Flower.— With  such  Orchids 
as  succeed  under  cool  treatment  there  is  littl,-  drawback  to  their  inspection 
•when  in  flower  on  the  score  of  too  much  heat  in  the  houses  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and,  to  some  extent,  this  holds  good  with  those  that  thrive  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  ;  but  with  such  species  as  are  indigenous  to 
the  hottest  parts  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  it  is  anything 
but  an  unalloyed  pleasure  to  remain  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  even  for  a  short  time.  Where  large  collections 
of  Orchids  are  cultivated  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  a  small  house  or 
a  compartment  partitioned  off  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  when  in 
flower.  Where  a  separate  house  does  not  exist  that  can  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  the  best  position  is  to  have  a  divison  at  the  entrance  end  of 
the  Mexican  house,  where  such  plants  as  are  in  flower  can  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  time  with  a  temperature  and  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
such  as  are  most  calculated  to  prolong  the  bloom  for"  as  long  a  period  as 
possible,  and  where  it  can  be  viewed  with  comfort  to  those  who  are  wishful 
to  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  to  these  most  singular  and  interesting 
plants.  Another  advantage  in  the  use  of  such  a  house  or  compartment 
is,  that  the  plants,  even  from  the  hottest  houses,  can  remain  here  for  a 
reasonable  time  without  suffering  any  injury  ;  and  if  a  little  taste  be 
exercised  by  the  judicious  introduction  of  a  few  small,  elegant-habited 
Palms,  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  Bertolonias,  and  other  subjects  of  similar 
character,  it  will  result  in  a  combination  at  once  beautiful  and  effective. 
One  of  the  first  essentials  in  such  a  house  or  division  of  a  house 
ia  that  the  temperature  can  be  kept  equable.  The  heat  during  the  night 
should  be  as  low  as  the  plants  grown  in  the  hottest  structures  can  bear, 
with  a  considerably  less  proportionate  increase  of  warmth  during  the  day 
than  is  given  to  them  when  in  their  growing  quarters.  This  will  have  no 
injurious  effect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  majority  of  the  plants 
whilst  here  will  not  be  making  growth.  Another  primary  consideration 
is  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  should  not  be  so  dry  as  to  completely 
stop  the  root  extension  of  such  plants  as  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and 
Vandas,  which,  being  true  air  plants,  make  a  good  deal  of  roots  com- 
pletely above  the  soil,  neither  must  there  be  sufiicient  humidity  to  permit 
of  the  slightest  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  flowers,  as  this  especially 
is  fatal  to  the  bloom  of  those  plants  that  luxuriate  in  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  white  flowers  such  as  the 
greater  portion  of  Phalaenopsids.  Enough  shade  ought  to  be  used  during 
sunny  weather  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high,  otherwise  it 
will  necessitate  giving  more  air  than  is  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
warmer  section,  as  also  to  the  duration  of  the  flowers.  A  little  thicker 
shade  whilst  the  plants  are  here  and  making  little  or  no  growth  will  have 
no  injurious  effects  upon  them,  such  as  is  the  inevitable  result  of  too  much 
shade  when  they  are  growing ;  but,  although,  as  I  have  intimated,  air  will 
require  to  be  given  in  the  daytime,  stUl  I  should  advise  its  admission 
being  confined  altogether  to  the  roof  ventilators,  and  under  no  account 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  a  peroeptible_  current  amongst  the 
plants,  which  would  do  ;no  harm  to  the  generality  of  other  flowering 
subjects,  but  with  most  Orchids  very  soon  has  the  effect  of  drying  the  air 
in  a  way  alike  detrimental  to  the  bloom  lasting  and  the  health  of  the 
plants.  In  such  a  structure,  subjects  from  the  coolest  house,  such  as 
Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  and  similar  plants 
that  thrive  in  a  low  temperature,  may  be  placed  without  suffering  any 
injury  ;;and  if,  as  already  said,  the  arrangement  be  effected  with  taste,  the 
house  will  possess  a  charm  such  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  a  combination  of 
any  other  plants. 

Orchids  for  Exhibition. — Orchids  are  now  so  generally  exhibited 
that  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  the  matter.  Where  it  can  be  avoided  it  is  very  much 
better  not  to  have  to  subject  the  plants  to  any  extremes  of  temperature 
either  by  the  application  of  too  much  heat  to  force  on  such  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  to  open  their  flowers  in  time,  or  by  retarding  others  that  may 
be  advancing  too  quickly,  but  of  the  two  evils  the  former  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  injurious  in  its  effects,  for  although  the  flowers  of  any  species 
in  strong  heat  will  usually  open  more  kindly  and  grow  to  a  larger  size 
than  under  cooler  conditions,  yet  the  plants  when  moved  from  such  a 
temperature  to  that  of  an  exhibition  tent  are  very  liable  to  suffer  severely 
through  the  sudden  change  from  a  hot  to  a  low  temperature.  Wherever 
Orchids  are  submitted  to  anything  approaching  a  sudden  change  from 
heat  to  cold  they  should  be  as  dry  at  the  roots  as  it  is  safe  to  keep  them 
without  danger  of  their  being  injured  by  the  leaves  or  bulbs  shrivelling, 
and  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  Orchids  that  consist  of 
leaves,  simple  stems,  and  roots  alone,  with  the  absence  of  pseudo-bulbs, 
are  invariably  more  susceptible  of  injury  from  this  cause  than  those  that 
are  furnished  with  pseudo-bulbs ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more 
careful  in  dealing  with  the  former,  and  wherever  under  the  influence  of 
an  excess  of  heat  it  is  well  to  give  more  light,  as  this  will  be  found  to  have 
a  favourable  counteracting  effect.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  have  to  be 
kept  back  this,  like  all  other  operations  connected  with  retarding  flowers, 
should  be  done  in  the  early  stages  of  the  flower  development.  If  kept  too 
cool  when  the  bloom  has  made  considerable  progress  and  approaching  the 
last  stages  of  growth  it  is  certain  to  expand  deficient  in  size,  and  generally 
in  substance  and  colour ;  and  if  subject  too  long  to  cool  treatment  at  this 
stage  it  will  often  cause  the  destruction  of  the  flower-stems  altogether. 
Whilst  this  retarding  process  in  going  on  it  is  essential  to  be  very  careful 
in  the  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  using  no  more  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  plants  plump,  and  to  duly  sustain  the  advancing  flowers ;  the 
atmosphere  should  not  be  ao  dry  as  to  induce  a  shrivelled  condition,  but 
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all  over-humidity  mnst  be  guarded  against,  aa  it  will  be  very  injurious  in 
its  effects.  The  plants  must  not  be  kept  too  dark,  neither  should  very 
much  air  be  admitted,  or  it  will  cause  the  necessity  for  more  water  being 
applied,  both  to  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  than  is  conducive  to 
their  well-being. 

Packing  Orchids  for  Exhibition. — This  is  an  operation  that 
can  only  bo  learnt  effectually  by  practice  and  observation.  From  the 
soft  fleshy  nature  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  species  they  are  extxemely 
Buseeptible  of  injury  from  the  rubbing  and  chafing  inseparable  (from  the 
shaking  they  undergo  in  transit';  this  not  only  results  from  the  flowers 
individually  rubbing  against  each  other,  but  also  through  the  friction  of 
the  various  parts  of  each  bloom  j  for  instance,  the  large-flowered  Loslias 
and  Cattleyas  of  the  Mossito  section  requii'e  most  careful  packing,  other- 
wise the  sepals  and  petals  are  certain  to  chafo  against  each  other  or  with 
the  labellum,  consequently  every  flower  must  have  all  its  parts  packed 
with  fine  cotton  wool,so  that  not  the  slightest  friction  can  take  place,as  also 
the  flowers  secured  so  as  not  to  rub  one  another.  Angnloas  again  require 
special  packing.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  splendid  examples 
of  the  beautiful  yellow  A.  Clowesi  or  A.  eburnea  with  the  internal  por- 
tion of  their  flowers  aU  blackened  through  moving  only  a  short  distance, 
as  the  column  and  labellum,  although  entirely  enveloped  within  the  cup- 
shaped  petals  and  sepals,  get  completely  blackened  through  vibration, 
unless  well  packed  with  cotton  to  keep  them  from  touching  the  sides  of  the 
flower.  The  chaste  white  blooms  of  Phal^enopsis  amabUis  and  grandiflora 
require  to  be  protected  vrith  cotton,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
touching  each  ather.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Odontoglossums,  especi- 
ally the  beautiful  O.  vexiUarium,  the  immense  labellums  of  whose  flowers 
frequently  overlap  each  other  in  a  way  that  causes  their  nibbing,  to  cer- 
tain destruction  if  sufiiciont  of  the  wool  be  not  used  to  keep  their  parts 
separate.  The  dense  spikes  of  Dendrobiunis  of  the  densiflorum  section 
are  best  enveloped  in  fine  tissue  paper  tied  round  them  so  as  to  prevent 
the  individual  flowers  moving  against  each  other.  The  old  but  beautiful 
white  Calantho  veratrLfolia,  from  the  purity  of  its  colour,  shows  the  effect 
of  the  least  friction  more  than  most  Orchids ;  with  this  also  thin  tissue 
paper  is  the  best,  completely  enveloping  each  head  of  flower,  folding  the 
paper  round  it  and  securing  it  by  tying  firmly  immediately  below  the  head 
and  also  at  tho  top  of  the  spike,  so  that  the  paper  will  lay  in  contact  with 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  without  pressing  them  too  tightly,  but  so  as  to 
prevent  their  rubbing  against  each  other.  In  the  case  of  Vandas,  each 
individual  flower  on  the  spike  should  be  enveloped  with  as  much  cotton 
as  will  keep  it  completely  away  from  the  others.  The  spikes  of  all  such 
plants  must  be  secured  by  small  sticks  firmly  inserted  in  the  pots,  to 
which  they  must  be  tied.  It  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  cannot,  even  when  shook  severely,  touch  the  flowers.  SobraHas, 
with  their  immense  blooms,  are  very  difficult  plants  to  pack,  and  should 
have  each  petal  and  sepal  of  every  flower  entirely  covered  with  cotton, 
which  material,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Orchids,  should  be  so  secured 
that  it  cannot  shake  out.  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Oncidiums,  Epiden- 
druras,  Cypripediums,  Barkerias,  Brassias,  Lycastes,  Masdevallias,  and 
Stanhopcas  require  to  have  every  flower,  or  raceme  of  flowers,  tied  to  a 
single  neat  stick  sufficiently  secured  that  they  cannot  touch  each  other. 
If  these  directions  are  followed  out  with  care  and  foresight,  the  disap- 
pointment which  young  exhibitors  so  frequently  experience  in  finding 
upon  unpacking  their  best  flowers  so  disfigured  as  to  be  useless,  will  be 
avoided. — T.  Bai.nes. 

Stove  Plants. — These,  as  a  rale,  are  now  making  free  growth,  and, 
consequently,  should  be  kept  moderately  warm,  shaded,  and  well  watered. 
By  running  Dipladenias,  Stephanotises,  Clerodendrons,  and  AUamandas 
on  threads  stretched  across  the  rafters  inside  the  houses,  a  greater 
quantity  of  bloom  is  produced  on  them  than  when  tlieir  gi'owth  is  more 
restricted.  If  required  for  specimen  plants,  the  sb'ings  may  be  cut  down 
and  drawn  out  from  amongst  the  shoots,  which  should  be  carefully  and 
equally  trained  around  a  trellis.  Re-pot  all  young  plants  as  they  require 
it,  and  by  plunging  them  for  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  gentle  bottom- 
heat  the  roots  are  stimulated  into  action.  Attend  to  staking,  tying,  and 
keeping  the  plants  free  from  insects.  Ventilate  moderately  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  and  sparingly  in  the  afternoon ;  shade  from  strong  sunshine, 
and  with  syringings  and  water  sprinkled  on  the  walla  and  paths  keep  up  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

Ferns. — These  are  now  growing  vigorously,  therefore  abundance  of 
root  and  atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary  as  well  as  gentle  syringings. 
Cheilanthuses,  Gymnogrammas,  and  other  farinose  Ferns,  as  well  as 
Adiantums,  should  not  be  syiinged  overhead,  such  treatment  being  more 
injurious  than  beneficial  to  them.  Sow  spores  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, prick  them  off'  in  little  patches  about  \  in.  or  more  apart  after 
they  appear,  and  pot  all  seedlings  requiring  it,  as  well  as  young  and 
vigorous-growing  Ferns  of  all  kinds.  Thin  out  any  old  and  decaying 
fronds  so  as  not  to  impede  the  progress  of  younger  ones.  Replenish 
Fern  baskets  j  seedlings  inserted  between  the  meshes  of  wire  baskets 
give  a  good  appearance  to  all  suspended  plant  baskets. 

Greenhouse  Soft-wooded  Plants.— Keep  up  a  succession  of 
annuals,  such  as  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  dwarf  Asters,  Mignonette,  and 
others.  During  all  stages  of  their  growth  plenty  of  ventilation  must  be 
admitted,  and  abundance  of  water  given.  Than  the  scarlet  Salvia  fulgens 
and  the  blue  S.  patens  few  plants  are  more  beautiful,  free  blooming,  and 
satisfactory,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out ;  they  require  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water,  and  by  cutting  off  the  spent  flower-spikes  and  maintain, 
ing  a  regular  supply  of  young  wood  they  continue  in  excellent  flowering 
condition  until  lato  in  the  season.  Keep  Pelargoniums  and  shrubby 
Calceolarias  in  open  houses  or  frames,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water,  but 


as  soon  aa  they  come  well  into  bloom  remove  them  to  the  conservatory. 
Discard  herbaceous  Calceolarias  when  past  their  best,  and  if  seed  be 
required  let  it  be  saved  from  plants  that  have  borne  the  finest-formed  and 
best-marked  flowers ;  place  them  in  a  cool  and  light  house,  and  supply 
them  modei-ately  with  water.  Any  suckers  of  Cinerarias  ready  for 
potting  should  now  be  removed  from  the  old  stock,  potted  singly  in 
moderately  rich  soil  in  thumb  or  3-in.  pots,  and  put  for  a  time  in  cold 
frames,  placed  so  as  to  face  the  north.  Re-pot  Tree  Carnations  aa  they 
require  it. 

Pelargoniums. — Some  autumn-struck  cuttiugs  of  scarlet  and  pink 
Pelargoniums  ishould  now  be  potted  for  winter-flowering.  Amongst  the 
single  red  varieties  1  have  found  nothing  better  than  Vesuvius,  nor  in 
single  pinks  the  old  sort  Christine  ;  both  are  short-jointed  compact  growers, 
producing  their  flowei-s  freely  through  the  winter  with  a  little  warmth. 
To  prepare  them  for  winter  work  they  need  special  treatment )  the  first 
essential  point  ia  not  to  over-pot,  the  object  being  to  have  the  plants  in 
a  dwarf,  compact,  thoroughly  ripened  condition,  consequently  tho  pots 
used  should  not  be  over  6  in.  in  diameter  j  ordinary  loam,  with  a  tittle 
rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  best  material  in  which  to  grow  them ; 
press  the  soil  quite  firm  in  the  pots,  plunge  them  in  a  bed  of  ashes  out-of- 
doors  in  a  situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  stop  the  shoots  aa  necesaary 
to  induce  bushy  growth,  pick  off  all  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  formed, 
give  water  aa  required  ;  they  will  need  nothing  more  until  September, 
by  which  treatment  Itho  plants  will  be  in  the  hard,  stocky  condition  that 
enables  them  when  placed  in  warmth  to  produce  ilowera  freely  instead 
of  puahing  off  into  growth. 

Heliotropes. — Some  spring-struck  cuttings  of  these  favourite  plants 
should  now  bo  moved  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  plunged  outside,  kept  stopped, 
and  the  flowers  picked  off  similarly  to  the  Pelargonium.  This  aweet- 
scented  favourite  so  managed  will  produce  flowers,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  little  warmth,  all  through  the  autumn  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

LiUies  in  pota  will  now  require  more  water  as  the  soil  gets  full  of 
roots,  and  should  be  placed  in  an  open  situation  away  fi"om  the  influence 
of  walls  or  trees  to  avoid  weak  and  spindly  growth  j  turn  the  pots  round 
every  two  or  three  weeks  to  prevent  the  plants  getting  drawn  to  one  side. 
The  earlier-flowering  kinds,  such  as  L.  eximium,  will  now  be  benefited  by 
the  application  of  manure  water.  See  that  all  are  kept  perfectly  free 
from  aphides,  which  get  down  into  the  points  of  the  shoots  on  the  par- 
tially-developed leaves,  and  in  a  very  short  time  cause  them  to  become 
curled  and  permanently  injured.  A  little  Tobacco  water  syringed  into 
the  points  of  the  affected  shoots  and  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  will 
bo  found  effectual  in  destroying  them.  The  plants  will  be  much  better 
for  being  plunged  in  ashes,  which  will  save  labour  by  their  reguiring  con- 
siderably less  water  and  greatly  benefit  them  by  preventing  their  thick 
mass  of  roots  from  being  affected  by  the  sun.  The  earliest-flowered  kinds 
should  be  staked  and  tied,  so  far  as  they  require  it,  before  the  growth 
gets  too  far  advanced. 

Deutzias  in  pots,  that  were  forced  in  the  winter  and  have  been  since 
kept  in  a  Vinery  or  other  structure  where  a  little  warmth  could  be  added, 
will  now  have  so  far  completed  their  growth  as  to  be  ready  for  turning 
out-of-doors ;  this  is  one  of  the  few  hardy  plants  that  makes  its  growth 
for  next  year's  flowering  much  better  when  kept  inside  than  in  the  open 
air.  A  good  companion  to  the  above  is  the  double-flowering  Plum.  These 
should  also  be  plunged  during  summer. 

Chrysanthemums  that  were  moved  a  short  time  ago  into  their 
flowering  pots  should  now  bo  plunged.  It  often  happens  that  a  few 
of  the  strongest  shoots  of  these  so  far  take  the  lead  as  to  deprive 
the  weak  ones  of  their  share  of  nutriment.  Where  this  is  tho  case, 
pinch  out  the  points  and  peg  them  out  horizontally  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots. 

Petunias  and  Balaams.— Petunias  struck  late  should  also  be 
potted,  tying  them  well  out  and  stopping  the  shoots  to  keep  them 
bushy,  llany  of  the  double  varieties  now  in  cultivation  possess  a  com- 
pact habit  of  growth,  and,  from  their  easy  culture  and  free,  continuous 
blooming  disposition,  they  are  very  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Earlier  plants  of  these  Petunias  that 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  should  be  assisted  \vith  manure  water 
and  kept  tied  into  shape,  by  which  means  they  will  continue  blooming 
for  some  time  yet.  The  later-sowu  Balsams  should  be  moved  out  of 
the  small  pots  they  occupy  into  others  7  in.  or  8  in.  in  diameter.  These 
quick-gromng,  gross-feeding  plants  require  a  rich  soil,  a  light  position, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  produce  them  in  anything  like  con- 
dition. 

Centaureas  and  Coleuses. — If  a  few  small  plants  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Centaurea  used  for  bedding  be  placed  singly  in  6-in.  or  7-in. 
pots,  and  grown  on  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  they  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  standing  about  in  the  conservatory  amongst  flowering  plants  through 
the  autumn;  they  are  useful  for  window  decoration,  bearing  confinement 
better  than  most  plants.  A  few  of  the  most  handsome-leaved  Coleuses 
should  now  be  put  into  pots  proportionate  to  the  required  size  of  the 
plants — 8-in.  will  be  auffiGiently  large  for  general  decorative  purposes; 
they  should  be  accommodated  in  a  frame  or  pit,  or  they  may  be  kept  where 
they  are  to  remain  through  the  summer  in  the  greenhouse. 

Window  Plants  and  Boxes. — Windows  should  now  be  gay  with 
flowering  plants,  both  inside  and  out.  Such  plants  as  are  inside  should 
be  aa  near  the  glass  as  possible,  regularly  and  well  watered,  but  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  pans  or  saucers  of  water  for  any 
length  of  time ;  their  young  growths  should  be  pinched  if  they  become 
too  long.  Myrtles,  India-rubber  plants,  Callas,  and  similar  plants  that 
have  smooth  and  thick  leaves  should  be  gently   sponged;   but  Pelar- 
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goniurag,  Heliotropes,  most  kinds  o£  Ferns,  and  such  plants  as  have 
hairy  leaves,  should  be  tak-jn  out  of  doors  and  sponged  occasionally,  in 
order  to  clear  them  from  dust.  Window  bozes,  if  well  drained,  allow 
superfluous  water  to  pass  off  freely ;  water  may,  therefore,  be  adminis- 
tered plentifully  without  any  fear  of  its  stagnating  about  the  roots.  A 
good  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf-mould  or  decayed  manure,  makes  a  good 
compost  for  plants  in  boxes.  The  beauty  of  Calceolarias  is  soon  over,  as 
is  also  that  of  several  other  flowers  ;  therefore,  some  preparatory  means 
must  be  adopted  for  supplying  their  places  with  fresh  material,  and  for 
this  purpose  Pelargoniums,  small  plants  of  Acacia  lophantha.  Fuchsias, 
Nasturtiums,  Lobelias,  Mignonette,  &c.,  should  be  held  in  readiness. 
Plants  now  in  the  boxes  should  be  induced  to  display  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  for  this  purpose,  if  a  very  narrow  strip  of  wire  net- 
ting be  run  along  the  top  of  the  box  and  made  to  lean  backwards,  and 
another  piece  bent  downwards  in  front,  and  some  of  the  shoots  of 
the  plaute  attached  thereto,  a  large  and  showy  surface  is  ob- 
tained. Brackets  and  suspended  baskets  should  likewise  be  well 
furnished  with  suitable  plants,  such  as  the  hardier  sorts  of  Adiantums, 
Polypodiums,  Aspleniums,  Aspidiums,  Atbyriums,  Pterises,  &c.  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Petunias,  and  the  small-leaved  dwarf- 
growing  Ivies  are  also  very  pretty  when  used  as  basket  plants. 

Flower  G-arden. 

Look  well  to  such  plants  as  Verbenas,  Asters,  and  others  that  are  simi- 
larly subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly ;  for,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
upon  these  plants,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  spoil  them  for  the  season. 
Even  when  all  reasonable  care  has  been  taken  that  they  were  clean  when 
turned  out,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  become  affected  afterwards, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  remedy  but  a  thorough  washing  with  Tobacco 
water,  or  dusting  with  Tobacco  powder. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Numbers  of  plants  will  now  require 
supporting  by  stick  and  ties.  This  should  always  be  carried  out  as  soon 
as  it  13  needed,  or  the  plants  get  broken  down  and  disfigured  by  the  wind. 
To  do  the  work  in  a  proper  manner  requires  some  taste  and  consideration 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  plants.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the 
sticks  and  matting  brought  so  prominently  into  view  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  they,  and  not  the  plants,  were  intended  to  b'e  looked  at ;  or  to  see 
each  plant  bound  up  as  tight  as  a  Birch  broom,  with  an  injurious  eS'ect, 
both  as  regards  their  health  and  natural  appearance.  Never  use  more 
supports  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  keep  them  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible.  There  is  nothing  like  getting  the  seed  of  such  her- 
baceous plants  as  are  generally  raised  in  this  way  sown  in  good  time,  by 
which  means  they  get  strong  before  winter,  instead  of  struggling  for 
existence  through  the  dry  late  summer  months,  requiring  much  more 
nursing  than  if  they  had  attained  more  strength  early  in  the  season. 
Polyanthuses,  Delphiniums,  Sweet  Williams,  Aquilegias,  with  a  host  of 
similar  kinds,  if  sown  at  once,  will  make  plants  by  the  autumn  superior 
in  quality  to  what  they  would  be  if  the  sowing  is  longer  deferred.  Sow 
on  a  well-prepared  piece  of  ground,  with  the  surface  made  quite  smooth, 
and  cover  the  seeds  lightly  with  finely  sifted  vegetable  mould ;  if  the 
situation  be  a  little  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun,  so  much  the  better ;  but 
it  should  not  be  where  the  plants  will  be  weakened  and  drawn  up  by  the 
too  near  proximity  of  trees. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Now  that  all  danger  from  frost  has  passed  pinch  or  cut  off  all  super- 
fluous growth  from  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  apply  the  usual 
remedies  for  the  destruction  and  prevention  of  aphides  and  blight  of  aU 
kinds.  Cordons  and  espaliers  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  now  have  the 
fruit  thinned  and  [the  leaders  tied  to  supports.  Strawberry  nmnera, 
whether  intended  for  forcing  or  planting  out,  should  be  layered  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  formed.  For  the  former  purpose  early  runners 
are  essentially  necessary,  that  a  long  season  may  be  had  for  the  fuU 
development  and  ripening  of  the  crowns,  without  which  it  is  useless  to 
expect  successful  resrdts.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  attack  the  fruit  as 
soon  as,  and  sometimes  before,  they  change  colour,  and  it  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  protect  it  with  netting  aa  soon  as  it  begins  to  turn;  Water 
effectually  when  necessary. 

Raspberries. — There  is  often  a  great  waste  of  strength  in  the  canes 
by  allowing  them  to  produce  a  greater  number  than  can  be  retained  for  bear- 
ing the  ensuing  year,  and  which  necessarily  have  to  be  cut  away.  To  avoid 
this  and  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plants  in  the  production  of  the 
present  season's  fruit  and  the  growth  of  next  year's  bearing  wood,  the 
young  shoots  that  spring  up  from  the  bottom  should  now  be  thinned  to 
within  something  near  the  required  quantity.  In  the  case  of  young 
plantations  that  have  not  yet  attained  their  strength,  two  or  three  bearing 
shoots  will  be  enough ;  those  that  are  stronger  may  have  six.  In  thinning 
the  young  shoots  it  is  not  suflicient  to  cut  or  break  them  off  level  with 
the  ground,  for  if  so  treated  they  will  quickly  spring  again.  I  have  found 
an  ordinary  planting  trowel  the  best  implement  to  use  for  the  purpose, 
removing  1  in.  or  2  in.  of  the  soil,  whereby  the  shoots  can  be  taken  oil 
directly  from  where  they  spring,  in  all  cases  retaining  the  strongest.  The 
ground  amongst  these,  as  well  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  should  be 
again  hoed  over.  If  this  be  attended  to  suiEcieutly,  often  the  weeds  can 
be  effectually  kept  down  with  comparatively  little  labour.  Delay  in  this 
work  often  causes  the  part  of  the  garden  devoted  to  these  fruits  to  have 
an  untidy  appearance  and  be  a  source  from  which  the  seeds  of  weeds  of 
a  light  character  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  surrounding  portions  of 
ground. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Planting  Celery,  Sowing  Peas,  Endive,  &c.— The  main  crop 
of  Celery  should  now  be  planted,  choosing  showery  weather  for  this 
operation,  should  such  occur  within  reasonable  time,  as  when  the  ground 
is  moist  and  the  weather  dull  the  roots  lay  hold^  of  the  new  soil  more 
quickly  than  they  could  be  induced  to  do  by  artificial  watering.  The  last 
sowing  of  Peas  may  now  bo  made  where  these  are  required  as  late  as  they 
cau  be  had ;  but,  unless  in  open  favourable  situations,  the  produce  of  such 
late  sowings  is  precarious.  Give  thorn,  as  previously  advised,  plenty  of  room, 
by  sowing  thinly  and  having  the  rows  placed  far  apart.  Wliere  Endive  is 
required  early  a  little  of  the  Green  Curled  variety  may  now  be  sown,  but 
as  this  early  sown  crop  is  liable  to  run  to  seed,  it  is  not  well  to  have  too 
much  of  it.  Where  Broad  Beans  grow  strongly  when  they  come  into 
flower  they  will  be  benefited  by  having  their  tops  nipped  oS.  This  has 
the  effect  of  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  plants  to  form  pods  instead 
of  making  useless  growth. 

Planting  Broccoli. — Winter  and  spring  Broccoli  should  now  bo 
planted,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  treated  as  advised  some  time  ago, 
they  will  now  be  fit  for  putting  out.  In  the  case  of  Broccoli,  it  often 
happens  that  with  only  a  moderate  frost  great  quantities  of  it  perish. 
Except  in  extremely  low  damp  localities,  this  is  more  attributable 
to  the  way  in  which  the  crop  has  been  treated  than  to  the  kinds  grown 
being  tender  or  the  situation  at  fault.  In  order  to  impart  to  the  Broccoli 
that  hardy  condition  of  growth  which  is  indispensable  to  its  standing  a 
severe  winter,  it  should  be  planted  widely  apart ;  if  planted  too  close,  it  is 
certain  to  be  weak  and  soft,  and  almost  sure  to  succumb  on  the  first 
occurrence  of  severe  weather.  If  the  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown  ia 
of  average  quality  and  fairly  manured,  the  plants  should  stand  .3  ft.  apart 
each  way.  Where  ground  is  limited,  this  may  seem  extravagant,  but  it  ia 
false  economy  to  run  the  chance  of  losing  the  greater  portion  of  the  crop 
through  an  attempt  to  grow  more  than  the  space  at  command  will  permit- 
On  poor  inferior  soils,  where  the  plants  will  not  attain  full  size,  they  may 
stand  2J  ft.  apart. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

June  10. — Sowing  two  rows  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  Peas — ■ 
No  Plus  Ultra,  British  Queen,  Fortyfold,  and  Laxton's  Omega.  Potting 
off  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Planting  out  Cardoons ;  also  Wheeler's 
Imperial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early  Marrow  Cabbage  plants.  Thinning 
Onions  and  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  soot.  Making  a  new  Mushroom 
bed  under  north  wall  for  summer  use.  Nailing  in  and  tying  Roses  on 
walla  and  washing  them  well  in  the  evenings  with  the  garden  engine  to 
keep  down  green  fly.  Hoeing  up  weeds  and  all  suckers  that  are  not 
required  amongst  the  Raspberries.  Clipping  Box  edgings.  Hoeing  and 
weeding  amongst  herbs. 

June  11. — Sowing  early  Snowball  and  American  Strap-leaf  Turnips. 
Putting  in  cuttings  of  choice  Pelargoniums.  Pricking  off  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas.  Planting  out  another  piece  of  Veitoh's  Autumn  Self-protecting 
Broccoli.  Thinning  out  Parsley,  Spinach,  and  Turnips.  Looking  over  all 
wall  trees,  nailing  in  leaders,  and  washing  the  trees  where  required  with 
the  garden  engine  to  keep  down  insects.  Cutting  out  aU  small  fruit  and 
late  blossoms  of  President  and  British  Queen  Strawberries  to  make  sure 
of  fine  fruit,  and  giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water.  Watering 
all  newly-planted  fruit  trees  and  bedding  plants. 

June  12. — Sowing  Broad-leaved  Batavian  and  Green  Curled  Endive ; 
also  Mustard  and  Cress.  Potting  on  Fuchsias,  Coleus,  and  Oaladiums. 
Planting  out  Savoys,  double  Wallflowers,  and  Asters.  Layering  Vioomtesse 
Herioart  de  Thm-y  and  President  Strawberries  on  pieces  of  turf  4  in. 
square,  and  well  watering  them  every  evening  when  they  require  it. 
Lookiug  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons ;  stopping  them  and  giving  them  a 
little  earthing  where  required.  Digging  out  more  Celery  trenches  and 
getting  the  manare  into  them. 

June  13. — Sowing  Scarlet  Runner  Beans  to  come  in  for  a  late  crop. 
Potting  on  young  Vines;  also  seedling  Cyclamens,  Stocks,  and  dwarf 
Asters.  Planting  out  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  three  more  rows  of 
Celery.  Giving  main  crops  of  Carrots  a  final  thinning  and  running  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  them.  Looking  over  all  Vineries,  tying  down  leaders, 
stopping  the  laterals,  and  taking  out  all  small  berries  where  required. 
Looking  over  the  Pines,  tying  them  up,  and  well  watering  them. 

June  14. — Sowing  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow  Cabbage  to  come  in  ready  for  September  and  October.  Potting 
on  Balsams,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Heliotropes.  Planting  out  Spira3as 
and  Deutzias.  Drawing  drills  and  planting  out  Lettuce  plants.  Staking 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  Renovating  the  linings  round  all  manure  frames. 
Planting  a  new  Vine  border  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  struck  from  eyes 
the  same  season.  Mulching  Peas  with  rotten  manure.  Hoeing  and 
weeding  amongst  all  growing  crops,  and  getting  the  nets  put  over  Cherry 
trees. 

June  15. — Planting  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberries  that 
have  been  forced  on  a  south  border  for  autumn  crop ;  also  Colenses,  Alter- 
nantheras,  and  other  carpet  bedding  plants.  Stopping  and  nailing  in  tho 
Vines  on  walls.  Thinning  out  the  Apples  on  the  border  trained  trees. 
Stopping  the  Fig  trees  and  watering  the  Fig  house ;  also  all  newly  planted 
Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  plants.  Hoeing,  cleaning,  and  weeding  all  gravel 
walks  and  Box-edgings  in  the  kitchen  garden ;  also  mowing  and  cleaning 
up  the  pleasure  ground,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  turf  that  require 
it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert — Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Strawberries. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 
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CULTURE  AND  WINTER  CARE  OP  COLEWORTS. 
NoTWiTHSTAXDiNG  the  popularity  to  which  this  vegetable  has 
attained  in  large  towns,  and  the  vast  quantities  which  are  grown 
for  the  supply  of  the  Londoa  markets,  the   Colewort  is  far 
from  being  so  generally  cultivated  as  one  might  naturally  sup- 
pose it  might  be.     In  large  private  establishments  it  is  of  course 
well  cared  for,  and  is  there  considered  to  be  indispensable.     In 
smaller  gardens,  however,  it  does  not  appear  as  a  rule  to  be 
thus  recognised,  and  I  have  often  felt  much  surprise  that  it  is  so 
seldom  found  in  good  condition  therein.     In  mid-winter,  when 
fresh  green  stufi  is  more  or  less  scarce,  the  Colewort,  owing  to 
its  tender  juicy  nature,  proves  a  most  delicious  dish,  and  amply 
recompenses  anyone  for  the  little  care   that  is  necessary  to 
procure  it  in  good  condition.     Many  who  attempt  the  culture 
of  the  Colewort  fail,  and  the  reason  for  this  is,  I  think,  easily 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  fact  is,  that  great  exactitude  is  required 
as  to  the  time  of  sowing  ;  in  this  particular  point  lies  the  main- 
spring of  success,  and  a  little  divergence  in  this  respect  either 
one  way  or  the  other  will  suffice  to  entail  disappointment.     In 
Colewort   culture   there  is   always   a   danger   of    running   to 
extremes ;  either  the  plants  may  not  have  time  to  heart  suffi- 
ciently, or  they  may  run  too  much  to  head,  in  which  case  they 
are  more  susceptible  of  injury  in  inclement  weather.     Now,  as 
the    sowing    time     falls     just    in    the     height    of     summer, 
when  the    attention    is    apt  to    be  distracted  therefrom  by 
press  of    work,  it   often  happens  that    the   proper    moment 
passes    unawares.       Then,  again,  the     weather    being    often 
very   hot    and   parching,   the    seed,   in  the  ordinary   way  of 
sowing,  does  not  germinate  quickly,  thereby  creating  such  a 
loss  of  time  as  cannot  possibly  be  recovered.     The  seed  should 
be  sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  July,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  be  much  earlier  in  so  doing,  as,  if  the  sowing  and 
planting  be  done  then,  there  will  be  just  the  proper  time  to 
bring  the  heads  to  the  desired  substance.     The  seed  should  be 
soaked  for  forty-eight  hours  before  sowing;  in  the  meantime, 
let  a  piece  of  good  mellow  soil  be  prepared,  and  draw  some 
drills  therein  about  9  in.  apart.     If  the  weather  be  very  dry, 
water  the  drills  well  before  sowing  the  seed  in  them,  which  it 
is  not  well  to  do  very  thickly,  as,  if  the  seed  be  good,  nearly 
every  grain  will  come  up.     When  sown,  the  bed   should  be 
covered  with  a  few  boughs,  which  will  exclude  birds  and  help 
the  soil  to  retain  its  moisture.     In  a  few  days  the  seed  will  be 
coming  through,  when  the  shading  must  be  removed.     By 
this  manner  of  sowing  success  is  ensured,  even  in  the  most 
trying  weather ;  in  fact,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  soil,  germi- 
nation takes  place  more  rapidly  in  a  dry  time.     As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  they  should  be  planted 
out  upon  a  piece  of  moderately  rich  ground,  in  rows  about 
1  ft.  apart  and  9  in.  from  plant  to  plant.     It  is  as  well  to  make 
two   plantings,   drawing  out   the  strongest   plants  first,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  for  a  week  to  gain  strength.     It  some- 
times happens,  too,  that,  through  press  of  work,  it  is  hardly 
possible   to   attend   to   them  all,  but  if  a  portion  be  thinned 
out    the    rest    may    stand   without    injury    until    it   is    con- 
venient    to     plant     them.      A      good     watering      now     and 
then  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  will  be  found  beneficial, 
and  the  soil  should  be  well  stirred  amongst  them,  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds.    They  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a 
brown  grub,  which  eats  them  off  at  the  collar.     When  this  is 
perceived  they  must  be  looked  over  now  and  then  and  the 
maggot  destroyed ;  it  will  generally  be  found  concealed  just 
under  the  soil  close  to  the  stem.     A  dressing  of  soot  is  of 
great  service  in  keeping  them  away.     A  few  plants  should 
always  be  kept  in  hand  to  fill  up  the  blanks  thus  created.     In 
mild  and  ordinary  winters  the  Colewort  will  stand  uninjured, 
and  may  be  cut  fresh  and  tender  the  whole  winter  through. 
There  sometimes  comes  a  season,  however,   when  they  get 
entirely  destroyed.     Those  who  would  like  to  save  their  crops 
which  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  grow  should  endeavour 
to  secure  a  little  protection  for  them.     This  is  best  effected  by 
taking  them  up  and  laying  them  in  a  sheltered  place  where 
they  may  be  covered  in  very  severe  weather  by  a  few  shutters 
or  some  Fern.     This  really  delicious  vegetable  is  worth  taking 
some  pains  to  secure,  and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  in  a  severe 


winter,  when  green  vegetables  generally  are  scarce  and  of  poor 
quality,  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  tender  Cabbages. 

Btjflcd.  3.    COKNHILL. 


Best  Time  for  Planting  Asparagus. — Ws  have  invariably 
found  Asparagus  to  succeed  best  if  removed  while  in  active  growth, 
say  in  April  and  even  as  late  as  July.  We  have  never  known  one- 
year  seedlinas  to  fail,  and  we  have  never  known  perfect  success  to 
attend  the  removal  of  older  plants.  Many  object  to  the  loss  of  time 
caused  by  planting  one-year.old  seedlings.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, we  manure  the  ground  very  highly  on  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
sown.  It  is  sown  in  rows  1  ft.  apart,  and  the  young  plants  are 
thinned  out  to  4  in.  or  5  in.  asunder,  by  which  means  we  obtain  better 
roots  than  ordinary  two-year.old  plants,  and  from  these  some  heads 
may  be  cut  twelve  months  after  planting. — Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester. 

A  Plea  for  November-sown  Peas. — On  the  29th  of  May 
I  githered  my  first  dish  of  Peas  outside  from  plants  the  seed  of 
which  were  sown  on  November  9.  The  variety  is  Dillistone's  Early. 
William  I.,  sown  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  border,  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  days.  I  find  the  former  to  be  much  the  hardiest,  the 
rows  being  thickset,  while  those  ot  the  latter  are  ragged  in  appear, 
auce.  William  I.,  sown  on  the  8th  of  February,  is  showing  flower, 
but  I  hold  one  dish  of  Peas  iu  May  to  be  worth  three  in  June.  For 
three  weeks  past  I  have  been  gathering  Little  Gam,  sown  in  boxes  at 
Christmas,  and  grown  in  one  of  our  cool  fruit  houses. — R.  Gilbert, 
Burgliley. 

Lettuces.  —  Herniman's  Lettuce  or  Royal  Albert  and  Grand 
Admiral  are  what  are  grown  here  as  the  best  winter  sorts.  I  have 
had  the  Grand  Admiral  in  fine  condition  for  a  month  past,  but  now 
the  best  have  bursted.  Herniman's  or  Royal  Albert,  so  named  here- 
abouts, is  beautifully  crisp,  like  the  Neapolitan.  The  Grand  Admiral 
is  the  winter  Lettuce  with  the  market  and  other  gardeners  here. 
The  Hammersmith  never  does  well  with  me,  and  it  runs  to  seed  in 
the  spring.  The  above  will  be  succeeded  by  Paris  White  Cos,  about 
plants  of  which  are  now  8  in.  high.  They  were  sown  amongst 
Carrots  iu  a  frame  iu  January.  I  get  them  in  June  and  July  from 
3  lb.  to  4  lb.  each  ;  this  and  the  Neapolitan  are  my  summer  sorts. 
All  the  Tear  Round  I  have  grown,  but  it  was  similar  to  the  Grand 
Admiral.  I  mate  about  three  sowings  in  August  and  September, 
and  the  produce  of  the  last  will  be  good  for  a  month  to  come. — John 
Garland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

The  Potato  Crops. — Seldom  have  these  looked  batter  than 
during  the  present  spring.  A  cool,  even-tempered  winter,  with 
neither  sharp  frosts  nor  quick  reactions,  and  not  an  excessive  rainfall, 
kept  seed  Potatoes  iu  check,  so  that  they  broke  later  and  stronger 
than  they  usually  do.  To  plant  them  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
good  stout  shoots  ot  1  in.  in  length,  well-seasoned  by  exposure,  is  the 
best  possible  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  dangerous  spring  frosts  j 
but  sets  planted  even  a  month  earlier  have  this  year  met  with  no 
check,  and  everywhere  the  tops  look  robust  and  healthy,  and  in  some 
instances  have  made  a  remarkable  growth.  Those  who  gave  up 
planting  in  November  have  lost  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  early 
winter  planting  that  ever  offered,  but  the  risk  of  average  seasons  is 
too  great  to  allow  this  plan  to  be  recommended.  With  such  a  fine 
promise  now  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable  to  indulge  in  fears  for 
the  future,  but  a  long  continuance  of  cold,  quite  unseasonable  for  the 
end  ot  May  and  beginning  of  June,  combined  with  heavy  rains,  has 
hardened  and  cooled  the  soil,  and  induced  a  somewhat  drawn,  succu- 
lent haulm  that  would,  iu  the  advent  ot  the  disease,  soon  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  its  effects.  Well  as  the  growths  look,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  prospects  of  a  good  healthy  crop  now  hinge  upon  a  change 
to  warm,  sunny,  dry  days.  Hot,  scorching  weather  and  heavy  dews 
are  to  be  dreaded,  as  with  the  mists  of  night  often  come  the  de- 
structive fungus,  and  the  labour  of  months  is  thus  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours. — ^Ale.x.  Dean. 

Which  is  the  Earliest  Potato  ?— I  have  this  day  tried  a  root  of  each  of  the 
following,  viz..  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Ashtop,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Coldstream,  and 
Alpha.  ThQ  last  is  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  any  of  the  others  as  regards 
size  and  beauty,  the  tubers  beinff  egg-shaped,  and  clean,  and  as  large  as  good- 
sized  Walnuts.  Ashtop  comes  next;  the  others  are  the  size  of  marbles.  Bed- 
font  Prolific,  from  Mr.  Dean,  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  cropper;  the  top  is  short, 
and  the  leaves  lie  low  down  on  the  soil,  which  is  a  good  sign  in  a  Potato. — R. 
GiLBEET,  BurghJey. 

Slugs  and  Zinc  Collars. — Several  of  your  con-espondents  have  mentioned 
that  rings  of  zinc  around  a  plant  will  keep  ofi:  slugs  ;  but,  supposing  that  a 
colony  of  young  slugs  were  concealed  under  the  ample  foliage  of  a  Polyanthus 
when  the  ring  wa?  placed  round  it— slugs  so  small  that  old  eyes  do  not  find 
them  during  the  short  time  that  rheumatic  limbs  allow  of  the  head  being  so  close 
to  the  earth— what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  Will  soot  suit  the  plant  as  well  as  clothe 
the  slimy  victims  in  a  suit  of  mourning  ?—'W.  T.  T. 
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(Continued  from  p.  523.  j 

Mobility  and  Irritability  op  Leaves. —  Both  of  these  phe- 
nomena, in  some  of  their  most  striking  exemplificationy,  are 
familiar  to  most  people,  but  they  are  much  more  common  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Movements  in  leaves  (and  other  parts  of 
plants)  are  due  to  various  causes  and  circumstances,  combined 
often  with  a  peculiar  structure  of  the  organs,  or  some  part  of  them. 
To  give  even  an  outline  of  what  is  known  on  this  subject  would 
occupy  more  space  thanwecanaiiord  todevotetoit.  Briefly,  the 
movements  we  have  to  consider  under  this  head  are  entirely 
distinct  from  those  of  growth,  and  only  take  place  in  the  f  uUy- 


Fig.  186. — A  branch  of  Mimosa  pudica  (the  Sensitive  Plant) ;   one  leaf 
depressed  and  its  leaflets  appressed, 

grown  leaves.  We  may  distinguish  between  movements  caused 
by  contact  or  concussion  and  those  caused  by  alternation  of 
day  and  night,  by  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  But  the 
influences  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  definition 
here.  The  seat  of  both  kinds  of  movement  (that  is  to  say, 
sensitiveness  to  touch  and  what  is  called  the  sleeping  and 
waking  of  leaves,  &c.)  is  in  the  joints  of  the  petiole  and  petiolule, 
and  the  mechanism  of  it  is  a  sort  of  cushion  of  contractile 
tissue.  What  is  termed  irritability  in  plants  is  susceptibility 
to  touch  or  shock,  the  susceptibility  being  exhibited  by  move- 


Fig,  187. — A  branch  of  Desmodium  gyrane  (the  Moving  Plant),  or 
Indian  Telegraph  Plant, 

ment.  The  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa  pudica — fig.  186)  illus- 
trates this  remarkable  phenomenon  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the 
intensity  of  the  sensibility  depends  upon  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  plant  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
When  touched  or  shaken,  the  petioles  of  the  active  leaves  of 
the  sensitive  plant  are  deflected,  the  pinnse  converge,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaflets  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
rhachis  are  brought  close  together  by  an  obliquely  upward 
movement.  Thus  the  movements  of  each  of  the  three  systems, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  articulations,  are  different,  and  their 
combined  movements  produce  the  effect  described  and  shown 
in  one  leaf  of  fig.  186,  Diontea  muscipula  (Venus's  Flytrap) 
also  exhibits  irritability  to  touch  in  certain  parts  of  its  leaves. 


Each  of  the  two  halves  of  the  blade  of  the  leaves  is  provided 
on  its  upper  surface  with  three  rather  conspicuous,  slender 
glandular  appendages,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  equal- 
sided  triangle  ;  and  any  insect  or  other  body  coming  in  contact 
with  them  excites  the  motile  mechanism  which  resides  in  the 
midrib,  and  causes  the  two  halves  of  the  blade  to  close  upon 
each  other.  Some  time  after  the  irritating  agent  has  ceased  to 
act  the  leaves  recover  their  normal  position,  but  the  duration 
of  the  effects  of  contact  or  of  concussion  is  governed  by  a 
variety  of  external  conditions.  Besides  the  movements  in 
leaves  from  a  diurnal  to  a  nocturnal  position,  or  from  the 
waking  to  the  sleeping  condition,  there  is  a  periodic  spon- 
taneous movement  which  may  be  too  slow  to  follow,  or  rela- 
tively rapid,  as  in  Desmodium  gyrans  (fig.  187).  This  plant 
has  a  compound  (trifoliolate)  leaf,  the  lateral  leaflets  of  which 
are  comparatively  small.  The  latter  are  attached  by  short 
petiolules,  which  are  the  organs  of  movement,  and  the  motion  is 
of  two  kinds,  a  rotatory  and  an  oscillating,  bo  that  the  leaflets 
are  alternately  bent  upwards  and  downwards,  and  their  tips 
describe  nearly  a  circle.  According  to  Sachs,  one  revolution 
takes  place  in  from  two  to  five  minutes,  when  the  temperature 
is  above  72°  Fahr.,  and  the  motion  is  often  irregular,  proceeding 
gradually  or  by  jerks.  There  is  also  an  oscillating  movement 
of  the  terminal  leaflet.  Leaves  which  exhibit  a  periodic  spon- 
taneous movement,  or  are  irritable  to  the  touch,  frequently 
also  assume  a  different  position  at  sunset,  or  go  to  sleep. 
This  phenomenon  is  strongly  developed  in  the  compound 
leaves  of  many  Leguminosas,  of  Oxalis,  and  some  others. 
During  the  day,  or  at  least  during  sunshine,  the  blade  is  spread 
out  flat,  whilst  at  night  it  is  folded  in  some  way.  In  Clover, 
Tares,  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and  a  vast  number  of  others  the 
leaflets  are  folded  upwards,  so  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
opposite  ones  are  closely  applied  to  each  other.  Amorpha 
fraticosa  is  an  example  of  a  plant  with  similar  leaves,  in  which 
the  leaflets  move  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  bent  downwards,  and  the  backs  or  undersides  of  the 
opposite  rows  of  leaflets  touch  when  they  are  in  their  natural 
position.  The  trifoliolate  leaf  of  Oxalis  acetosa  has  the  leaflets 
deflected  at  night  on  the  petiole,  and  their  backs  touching 
each  other ;  but  one  of  the  most  singular  nocturnal  positions 
is  that  affected  by  the  leaflets  of  Oassia  marilandica.  This 
plant  has  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  bent  down- 
wards at  night,  and  by  a  twist  in  their  petiolules  their  upper 
surfaces  are  brought  together.beneath  the  rhachis.  The  petiole 
also  of  some  plants  differs  in  its  diurnal  and  nocturnal  posi- 
tions. In  Mimosa,  for  instance,  the  petiole  is  bent  downwards 
at  night,  and  the  leaflets  folded  together  upwards ;  whereas, 
in  Phaseolus  the  petiole  becomes  erect,  and  the  leaflets  turn 
downwards. 

The  Size  or  Leaves. — The  comparative  size  of  the  leaves 
of  closely  allied  species  is  taken  into  consideration  in  descrip- 
tive botany ;  but  the  actual  size  of  the  leaves  of  any  individual 
plant  of  a  species  is  a  character  of  little  importance.  Leaves 
vary  from  a  line  or  two  in  length,  as  in  some  of  the  Cypresses, 
to  40  or  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  across,  as  in  certain  Palms ;  and 
the  leaves  of  a  given  species  are  often  spoken  of  as  large  or 
small  in  relation  to  the  leaves  of  its  congeneric  or  allied 
species,  and  not  to  leaves  in  general.  Thus  a  large-leaved  Oak, 
a  broad-leaved  Grass,  or  a  small-leaved  Buonymus. 

Absence  op  Leaves. — Many  of  the  Cactacese  and  other 
plants  are  quite  leafless,  or  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  small 
scale-like  organs.  Generally  speaking,  plants  that  are  desti- 
tute of  leaves  have  green  stems  or  branches,  which  perform 
the  functions  of  leaves.  Sometimes,  as  in  Ruscus  (fig.  188), 
the  branches  are  flattened,  and  resemble  hard,  rigid  leaves, 
but  their  true  nature  is  determined  by  their  being  axillary 
productions.  They  spring  from  the  axils  of  small  scale-like 
leaves;  and  leaves,  broadly  speaking,  do  not  proceed  directly 
from  the  axils  of  other  leaves.  In  the  British  species  (R, 
aculeatus)  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  the  flattened  branches 
(cladodes). 

Vernation  of  Leaves. — The  condition  in  which  the  separate 
leaves  are  in  the  bud  is  called  the  vernation  or  prefoliation. 
They  are  variously  folded  and  rolled,  according  to  their  shape, 
size,  &o.,  or  they  are  flat,  as  in  Finns,  &c.  A  common  form 
of  vernation  is  that  of  the  Lime,  in  which  the  two  halves  of 
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the  blade  of  the  leaf  are  simply  folded  together  upwards.  In 
Eichardia  asthiopica  the  leaves  are  rolled  up  longitudinally 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  what  is  termed  convolute. 
There  are  numerous  other  modes  of  vernation,  only  one  of 
which  we  will  specify,  and  that  is  the  circinate  vernation  of 
Fern  fronds,  which  are  rolled  up  from  the  tip  to  the  base. 

Function  of  Leaves. — In  this  place  it  ia  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  use  of  the  leaves  to  the  plant  in  a  general  way,  as 
far  as  it  is  known.  Everybody,  we  may  say,  is  aware  that 
leafy  plants  will  not  thrive  without  healthy  foliage.  Stripping 
a  plant  of  its  leaves  as  fast  as  they  are  put  forth  will  soon 
cause  it  to  have  a  sickly  appearance,  and  ultimately  kill  it 
outright.  Researches  and  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  it 
is  in  the  leaves  where  the  food  taken  up  by  the  plant  ia  the 
form  of  gases,  water,  and  various  substances  held  in  solution 
by  water,  undergo  certain  chemical  changes,  and  are  trans- 
formed into  nutrient  compounds  required  tor  the  further 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  generally  accepted  theory  is  that 
the  food  thus  assimilated  is  drawn  from  thence  to  any  part 
where  active  growth  is  going  on,  or  where  it  can  be  stored  up 
for  the  future  use  of  the  plant.     There  are  certainly   some 


Fig.  188. — Flattened  branches  (cladodes)  of    Bascns  racemosna 
proceeding  from  the  asilB  of  the  email,  Bcstle-like  leaves. 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  theory  in  its  entirety, 
though  it  is  based  upon  a  number  of  indisputable  facts.  But 
however  much  future  investigations  may  modify  existing 
notions  on  the  economy  of  plant  life,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  assigning  a  very  important  part 
to  the  leaves. 

Accessory  or  Subsidiary  Organs. 

Definition. — For  convenience  sake  a  number  of  organs  of 
quite  different  nature  are  included  under  this  head.  Some  of 
them  are  stem  structures  (caulomes),  some  are  leaf  structures 
(phyllomes),  and  some  are  epidermal  structures  (triohomes)  or 
outgrowths  (emergences)  of  tissue  covered  with  the  epidermis. 
It  may  be  explained  here  that  all  parts  of  plants,  excepting 
true  roots,  are  referred  to  the  three  types  just  named ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  metamorphoses  of  three  primary  types,  all 
the  metamorphoses  of  each  type  being  of  the  same  nature  or 
morphological  value,  whatever  their  final  form  or  function. 

Hairs. — The  surfaces  of  leaves  and  other  organs  are  smooth 
(g:labrous),  as  in  the  common  Laurel,  or  more  or  less  clothed 
with  hairs  or  other  excrescences.    Mr.  Bentham  uses  the  term 


"  smooth "  when  the  surface  is  without  any  protuberance 
whatever,  and  "  glabrous  "  when  without  hairs  of  any  kind  ; 
but  these  terms  are  generally  regarded  as  synonyms,  and  a 
surface  is  said  to  be  naked  (tovis  in  Latin  descriptions)  when 
it  is  devoid  of  hairs  and  all  other  outgrowths.  In  descriptions 
the  absence  of  excrescences,  other  than  hairs,  is  understood 
without  being  expressed,  because  they  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  when  present  they  are  described.  But  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  in  most  cases  to  mention  whether  the  surface  of 
leaves  is  glabrous  or  hairy ;  and  it  is  usual  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  hairs  or  degree  of  hairiness.  Hairs  of  all  kinds  are 
trichomes  or  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis  or  skin,  and  are 
very  variable  in  their  structure  ;  but  it  is  only  of  their  outward 
forms,  texture,  and  density  we  have  to  speak  now.  The  kind 
of  hairs  is  designated  by  such  terms  as  woolly,  as  in  Stachys 


Fig.  189.— stellate  hair  of  Onosma  tanricam.    Magnified. 


lanata ;  hispid,  as  in  Borage,  Oomfrey,  and  most  of  the  plants 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belong ;  silky,  as  in  Potentilla 
anserina ;  downy,  when  the  hairs  are  short  and  soft ;  bristly, 
when  they  are  stiH  and  erect ;  gloohidiate,  when  they  are 
hooked  at  the  tip ;  and  sometimes  they  are  mealy  or  chaSy  in 
their  nature.  Several  other  terms  are  employed  by  botanists, 
but  not  often  in  a  very  definite  and  uniform  sense,  therefore 
it  would  be  of  little  use  to  particularise  them.  Of  course 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  vagueness  in  the  use  of  com- 
parative  terms,    especially  when    the    characters    they  are 


Fig.  190. — Stellate  hair  of  Alyssum  montannm.    Magnified. 

intended  to  express  are  taken  separately ;  and  it  is  only  by 
an  aggregate  of  characters  that  it  is  possible  to  determine 
plants  from  descriptions.  Hairs  are  simple  or  branched,  often 
in  a  stellate  manner,  as  in  Onosma  tauricum  (fig.  189)  and  in 
Alyssum  montannm  (fig.  190).  Certain  kinds  of  hairs  are 
characteristic  of  whole  families.  The  Malvaceaa  (Hollyhock, 
&c.)  have  usually  stellate  hairs ;  most  of  the  Boragineaa  have 
harsh  or  bristly  hairs ;  in  the  Malpighiacea^  they  are  commonly 
attached  by  the  centre ;  and  in  the  Urticacese  (Stinging  Nettle 
family)  and  the  Loasaceas,  stinging  hairs  are  frequent. 

Otheb  Divebsities  of  Sukeace. — Colour  is  not  regarded  as 
a  distinctive  character  for  species,  but  it  is  often  convenient 
to  mention  not  only  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  but  also  the  hue 
of  the  leaves.     Thus,  when  they  are  of  a  bluish-green,  as  in 
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the  commoa  garden  Pea,  they  are  termed  glaucous.  The 
surface  is  sometimes  furrowed,  or  ribbed,  or  wrinkled,  or 
scabrous  (rough  to  the  touch),  or  viscous,  or  glutinous,  or 
warty.  In  many  families  the  leaves,  &c.,  are  beset  with 
immersed,  sessile,  or  stalked  glands,  which  contain  various 
secretions.  The  glandular  hairs  of  some  Pelargoniums  and 
Eoses  contain  an  agreeably  fragrant  secretion.  Prickles  some- 
times occur  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  as  in  Victoria  regia  and 
some  of  the  species  of  Solanum.  The  leaves  of  Elteagnus 
and  allied  genera  are  clothed  wfth  elegant  scale-like  appen- 


Peickles  Different  fkom  Spines. —  Prickles,  like  hairs, 
originate  from  the  superficial  tissue,  as  may  be  proved  by 
breaking  off  those  which  clothe  the  stems,  and  more  or  less 
the  leaves,  of  Brambles  and  Roses  (flg.  191)  ;  they  are  there- 
fore called  trichomes.  But  spines  have  a  deeper  origin,  and 
are  either  leaf  structures  (phyllomes)  or  stem  structures 
(caulomes).  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  Hawthorn,  Black- 
thorn, and  some  species  of  Blasagnus  (fig.  192),  are  aborted 
and  terminate  as  sharp  spines.  The  common  Furze  has  spiny 
branches,  and  some  of  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  spines.  The 
common  Barberry  fig.  193)  is  another  familiar  instance  in 
which  some  of  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  spines.  Usually  it 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  spines  are  metamorphosed 


Fig.  191. — Brancli  of  Rose  covered  with  prickles. 

leaves  or  branches,  because  we  find  when  the  former  is  the 
ease  all  sorts  of  trajisitional  stages  may  be  found. 

Tendeils. — Some  plants  possess  slender  filiform  appendages 
■which  have  the  power  of  twining  round  other  bodies,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  plants  are  able  to  climb  up  towards  the  light. 
These  are  called  tendrils,  and  they  are  either  reduced  leaves 
OP  branches.  Among  familiar  foliar  tendrils  we  may  name 
the  Sweet  Pea,  culinary  Pea,  and  Everlasting  Pea ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  is  transformed  into  a  branched  tendril,  the 
number  of  branches  representing  the  number  of  reduced 
leaflets.  The  tendrils  of  Oob»a  scandens  belong  to  the  same 
category.  In  Flagellaria  indica  and  Gloriosa  Plantii  the 
midrib  is  continued  in  the  form  of  an  unbranched  tendrU ; 
and  in  Lathyrus  Aphaca  (fig.  194)  the  whole  leaf  is  reduced  to 
a  simple  tendril,  which  is  compensated  for  by  the  stipules 
becoming  foliaceous.  The  tendrils  of  the  Grape  Vine,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  and  Passion-flowers  are  arrested  or  meta- 
morphosed branches.  In  the  Grape  Vine  the  tendrils  are 
opposite  the  leaves,  the  same  as  the  bunches  of  fruit,  of  which 
they  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  to  support  the  branches. 
This  view  is  strengthened  not  only  by  the  position  of  the  ten- 
drils, but  also  by  the  fact  of  their  sometimes  becoming  more 
branched  and  bearing  a  few  berries.  The  production  of  the  ten- 
drils of  the  Grape  Vine  is  very  singular.  None  are  formed  on  the 


lower  part  of  the  shoots,  and  then  usually  there  are  two  leaves 
with  tendrils  opposite  to  them,  followed  by  one  leaf  without  a 
tendrU,  two  with,  and  again  one  without,  and  so  on.  This 
order  is  disturbed  only  by  the  bunches  of  fruit.  The  strength 
of  tendrils,  when  fully  grown,  is  prodigious  in  relation  to  their 
size.     A  remarkable  instance  of  adaptability  to  circumstances 


Fig.  192.— KlEoagnus  ;  branches  terminating  in  a  spine. 


is  exhibited  by  the  Virginian  Creeper,  the  tendrils  of  which 
form  adhesive  disks  at  their  tips  on  coming  in  contact  with  a 
wall  or  rock,  &c.  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  ten- 
drils, states  that  a  single  branch  of  a  tendril,  at  least  ten  years 


Fig.  193. — Berberis  viUgaris,  with 
some  of  the  leaves  rednced  to 
spines. 


Fig.  194. — Lathyrus  Aphaca,  in  which 
tlie  leaves  are  reduced  to  simple 
tendrils,  and  the  stipules  are  large 
and  foliaceous. 


old,  of  the  Virginian  Creeper,  bore  a  weight  of  2^  lb.  without 
being  detached,  and  he  calculated  therefrom  that  the  entire 
five-branched  tendril  would  support  14  lb.  or  15  lb.,  so  that  the 
tendrils  of  a  large  plant  attached  to  a  wall  m.nst  be  able  to 


Fig.  195. — Section  of  a  flower-head  (capitolum)  of  the  Oorn  Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum  segetum),  showing  tliat  it  consists  oi:  a  cluster 
of  flowers. 

support  an  enormous  weight.  The  position  of  the  tendril  in 
the  Cucumber,  Melon,  Gourds,  and  other  plants  of  the  Cncur- 
bitacesB  is  below  and  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  insertion  of  the 
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The  Inflorescence. 

What  it  is. — The  flowers  of  plants  are  very  variously  ar- 
ranged, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  is  the 
inflorescence.  An  inflorescence  comprises  all  the  flowers  of  a 
plant  collectively,  as  of  Agave  americana,  Hyacinthus,  and  of 
all  plants  which  throw  up  only  one  flowering-stem  above  the 
ordinary  foliage  leaves  ;  or  all  the  flowers  of  each  separate 


Fig.  196.— Section  of  flower  c£  a  Bingle  Rose,  for  comparison  with  fig.  195. 


stem  of  a  plant,  as  of  Foxglove,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Aconite, 
Daisy,  Dandelion,  &c.  ;  or  when  stems  are  branched,  each 
cluster  or  spike  of  flowers  separated  by  leaves  constitutes  an 
inflorescence,  as  the  terminal  clusters  of  flowers  of  Rhododen- 
dron and  the  lateral  spikes  of  Lavender.  Sometimes  an  in- 
florescence consists  of  only  one  flower.     Lysimachia  nummu- 


Fig.  197  —Coreopsis  aristo'ia      (See  text  nnder  "  Difference  botween  an 
inflorescence  and  a  flower.") 

laria  (Creeping  Jenny)  and  Anagallis  arvensis  (Poor  Man's 
Weather-glass)  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  inflorescence,  as 
only  one  flower  proceeds  from  the  axil  of  each  leaf.  Before 
describing  the  various  types  of  inflorescence  it  may  be  well  to 
warn  the  beginner  against  falling  into  the  error  of  confounding 
an  inflorescence  with  a  flower. 


Difference  Between  an  Inflokescence  and  a  Flower. — 
The  structure  of  a  Buttercup  flower  has  already  been  explained, 
and  the  names  of  its  different  parts  given.  Now,  there  are 
some  inflorescences  marvellously  like  flowers  in  external  ap- 
pearance, and  which  are  popularly  called  flowers.  The  Dahlia, 
Aster,  Marigold,  Daisy,  and  Zinnia  are  of  this  class,  and  the 
natural  order  or  family  to  which  they  belong  is  the  moat 
numerous  both  in  genera  and  species  of  any  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Hence  the  importance  of  learning  their  real  nature. 
In  cutting  longitudinally  through  an  inflorescence  of  this  kind 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  consists  of  a  number  of  small  flowers 
crowded  together — see  fig.  195,  and  compare  this  with  fig.  196, 
which  is  a  single  flower  of  a  Rose,  not  differing  materially  in 
its  structure  from  that  of  the  Buttercup.     Coreopsis  aristoaa 


(fig.  197)  has  heads  of  flowers  remarkably  like  the  separate 
flowers  of  some  Anemones.  And,  again,  the  inflorescence  of 
Cornus  canadensis  (fig.  198)  is  not  unlike  a  single  flower,  as 
seen  in  the  cut,  but  it  is  much  larger  than  here  represented,  and 
the  separate  flowers  of  which  it  is  composed  are  conspicuous  and 
evident  to  the  naked  eye.  There  is  one  more  curious  inflores- 
cence which  should  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  that  of  the  Fig 
tree.  Fruits  of  different  sizes  may  often  be  seen  on  the  same 
tree,  but  visible  flowers  there  are  none,  at  any  season  of  the 
year ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  a  tree  yielding  fruit  without 
producing  flowers.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  a  section  of  a  Fig  be 
made,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  number  of  small  bodies. 


Fig.  200.— One    female   flower  of    the  Fig  removed  from  the  inside 
of  the  frait.    Enlarged. 

which,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  low  power,  prove  to  be  flowers 
(figs.  199  and  200).  These  inflorescences  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed below. 

Nomenclature  of  the  Different  Parts  of  an  Inflores- 
cence.— Flowers,  of  course,  constitute  the  most  important  part 
of  the  inflorescence,  but  the  flowers  are  usually  provided  with 
stalks,  and  the  inflorescence  itself  is  often  branched  and  bears 
other  appendages  besides  flowers.  Flowers,  like  leaves,  are 
sessile,  or  stalked,  and  the  stalk  of  a  flower  is  the  peduncle  in 
an  unbranched  inflorescence ;  but  when  the  latter  is  branched, 
many  botanists  employ  the  diminutive  pedicel  to  designate  the 
flower- stalk.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  application  of  these  two  terms, 
one  often  being  substituted  for  the  other.  Here  they  are  used 
in  the  sense  indicated.  A  peduncle  which  springs  from  the 
crown  of  the  root  is  termed  a  scape,  whether  it  bears  one 
flower,  as  in  the  Tulip,  or  several,  as  in  the  Hyacinth ;  and 
when  the  peduncle  is  enclosed  or  sheathed  by  a  large  leafy 
expansion  (spathe),  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  Anthurium  Sober- 
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zerianum,  and  Richardia  sefchiopica,  it  is  termed  a  spadix.  The 
ramifications  of  the  inflorescence  are  usually  provided  with 
leafy  appendages,  more  or  less  like  the  ordinary  leaves,  from 
which  they  often  exhibit  a  gradual  transition,  or  they  assume 
very  diiferent  forms.  They  are  called  bracts.  There  is  no 
absolute  distinction  between  leaves  and  bracts  ;  but  if  the 
leaves  subtending  the  flowers  differ  in  shape  or  other  characters 
from  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  then  they  are  called 
bracts.  In  reality,  bracts  are  reduced  leaves,  and  the  ramifi- 
cations and  flowers  of  the  inflorescence  have  their  origin  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts.  Occasionally  the  bracts  are  very  minute, 
or  altogether  obsolete,  or  they  fall  oS  as  the  inflorescence 
unfolds.  Sometimes  the  ultimate  branchlets  (the  pedicels)  of 
an  inflorescence  bear  small  bracts,  in  the  axils  of  which  no 
further  branches  or  axes  are  produced.  When  the  bracts  on 
the  pedicels  are  dissimilar  to  those  on  the  main  axis  or  axes  of 
the  inflorescence,  they  are  distinguished  in  descriptions  as 
bracteoles,  otherwise  no  distinction  is  made.  Some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  modifloations  of  peduncles,  pedicels,  bracts, 
and  bracteoles  will  be  pointed  out  in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

Types  of  iNnoREscBNCB. — There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
inflorescence  based  upon  the  mode  of  branching,  but  both  of 
these  types  may  be  combined  in  the  entire  system  of  the  in- 
florescence of  one  and  the  same  plant.  These  types  are  termed 
indefinite  when  the  primary  axis  does  not  terminate  in  a 
flower  and  when  the  flowers  open  successively  from  the  base 
upwards,  or  from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre,  that 
is  to  say,  in  centripetal  order.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


The  Springy  Snowflake  (Lencojmi  vernum). — I  have  noticed  in 
The  Gakden  certain  paragraphs  concerning  this  pretty  spring  flower, 
which,  instead  of  increasing  its  popularity,  are  apt  to  cause  it  to  be 
Btill  more  rarely  grown  ;  therefore  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  this  week's 
number  that  "  Salmonicepa  "  endorses  my  opinion  (p.  251),  that 
until  the  plant  is 'fairly  established  judgment  as  to  its  merits  ought 
to  be  withheld.  My  plants  have  no  extra  care  bestowed  upon  them ; 
the  soil  and  situation,  to  all  appearances,  are  anything  but  favourable, 
and  yet  the  result  this  spring  was  all  that  I  could  desire ;  and  I 
think  it  others  can  be  induced  to  try  this  Snowflake,  they  will 
sucoeed  equally  well. — E.  Farrer. 

The  Boot  History  of  Iiilies. — My  promised  paper,  with 
"  photographic  specimens  of  offsets  of  the  first  year,  bulbnles  or 
small  bulbs  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  together  with 
folly-developed  bulbs,"  was  finished  and  closed  on  the  day  before  I 
bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish's  most  interesting  article 
on  "  The  Root  History  of  Lilies."  As  he  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  the  importance  of  leaves,  and  to  the  feeding  of  the  germ  or  young 
Lily  bulb  through  the  old  bulb,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  com. 
plying  with  his  invitation  in  my  second  succeeding  paper;  and 
shall  have  additional  pleasure  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  removing 
from  his  mind  any  doubts  on  the  subject.  I  may,  at  all  events,  be 
able  to  lay  before  him  certain  facts,  which  may  enable  him  to  settle 
the  matter  to  his  own  satisfaction.  All  I  ask  is  to  have  what  I 
propound  carefully  considered,  and  this  Mr.  Fish  has  already 
convinced  me  he  is  quite  prepared  to  do. — Dunedik. 

Hardiness  of  Lilium  auratum. — I  have  been  reading  and 
re-aading  "Danedin's"  lengthy  notes  on  the  tenderness  of  Lily 
"  germs  "  until  I  begin  to  doubt  if  what  my  own  eyes  have  seen  of 
the  hardiness  of  the  bulbs  of,  for  instance,  L.  auratum  is  correct. 
His  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  too  frequent  death  of  imported 
bulbs  of  L.  auratum  may  be  correct,  but  it  is  at  least  fortunate  that 
bulbs  from  home-raised  seeds  are  neither  so  delicate  nor  so  easily 
killed.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  Lily  more  hardy  than  this  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  Britain.  Four  years  ago  I  raised  a  large  quantity  of 
bulbs  from  seeds  ripened  out-of-doors  here.  For  the  first  two  years 
they  grew  in  the  shallow  pans  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  having 
been  exposed  to  all  weathers  for  two  [winters.  The  surface  soil  got 
washed  out  of  a  few  of  the  pans,  thereby  exposing  the  young  bulbs 
bare  to  their  roots.  In  this  conditon  I  found  them  one  morning 
when  the  thermometer  registered  20°  of  frost.  They  had  been  so 
inured  by  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  previously,  that 
the  only  apparent  effect  which  such  severe  frost  had  upon  them  was 
t^t  they  were  reddened,  but  they  subsequently  grew  aa  well  as  any 
01  the  others  that  were  not  so  exposed,  and  all,  I  may  say,  now  that 
they  are  planted  out,  are  swelling  into  good.sized  bulbs,  many  of 
which  have  already  flowered. — George  Sijib. 


THE     FRUIT     GARDEN. 

THE  ORCHARDS  OF  HEREFORD  AND  ■WORCESTER.* 
TnouGH  differing  in  many  other  respects,  these  two  contiguous 
counties  are  mostly  reckoned  as  one,  as  regards  their  fruit 
cultivation.  Parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Shropshire,  and  War- 
wickshire, which  adjoin,  are  also  included  in  this  tract  of 
orcharding.  Nurserymen  are  fond  of  stating  in  their  cata- 
logues that  Apples  do  well  in  any  soil.  No  doubt  by  such 
assertions  they  gain  more  orders,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  country  has  many  more  Apples.  Some  are  bold  enough 
to  add  that  a  deep,  friable  loam  suits  them  best.  No  doubt  of 
it ;  and  most  other  things  as  well.  It  is  quite  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  the  most  important  condition  of  the  soil  for  the 
Apple  tree  is  depth,  and  this,  in  the  neighbourhood  above 
referred  to,  it  thoroughly  enjoys.  The  formation  of  the 
country,  too,  affords  numberless  sheltered  hills  and  sunny 
slopes  where  fruit  trees  luxuriate,  as  if  in  walled  gardens. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Worcestershire  was  inclosed  and  highly 
farmed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  cultivation  of  Apples 
and  Pears  must  have  been  energetically  carried  on  from  the 
first.  Herefordshire  produces,  perhaps,  the  best  Apples,  but 
very  few  Pears.  The  latter  fruit  gives  one  the  best  idea  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  sort  of  cultivation.  The  remaining  trees 
in  the  celebrated  Barland  Perry  Orchard  at  Monksfield  Farm, 
near  Malvern,  are  stated  by  one  writer  to  be  six  hundred  years 
old.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  trees  scattered  over  a  large  area  that  must  be  several 
hundred  years  old.  An  Apple  tree  would  hardly  be  of  any 
use  to  the  owner  after  a  hundred  years,  but  the  Pears  above 
referred  to  are  still,  many  of  them,  most  valuable.  The 
ground,  however,  seems  tired  of  them — and  no  wonder — and 
the  grafts  taken  from  them  do  no  good.  Few  Worcestershire 
homesteads  do  not  possess  a  few  of  the  "  Early  Jennet "  trees, 
which  still  bear  bountifully,  though  of  an  enormous  age.  This 
and  other  descriptions  of  the  earliest  Pears  ripen  about  the 
1st  of  August,  and  in  a  good  year  help  the  farmer  very  much 
with  his  labour  bill,  so  heavy  at  that  time  of  year.  The  fruit 
is  shaken  down  by  boys  who  climb  into  the  trees  with  long, 
hooked  poles,  and  picked  up  by  women  underneath.  Sacks 
and  cider  cloths  are  spread  underneath  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
fruit.  These  are  the  Pears  that  are  so  constantly  seen  in  the 
eai'ly  autumn  hawked  about  the  streets. 

Hop  and  fruit  cultivation  often  go  hand  in  hand,  the  former 
demanding  even  more  imperatively  a  deep  soil.  In  the  famous 
Teme  valley — one  of  the  richest  spots  in  England — the  ground 
will  grow  Hops  for  ever,  such  roots  as  die  being  re-planted. 
On  the  uplands,  however,  it  is  found  necessary  to  change  the 
Hop-ground  every  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  The  effect  of 
Hop-growing  on  the  soil,  contrary  to  what  one  would  suppose, 
is  to  render  it  almost  as  fertile  for  a  renewal  of  general 
cropping  as  virgin  soil.  An  old  writer,  indeed,  drily  remarks 
that  "  the  greatest  profit  in  Hop-growing  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  soil  afterwards."  Up  to  the  present  time,  whenever  Hops 
were  planted,  an  orchard  was  planted  at  the  same  time,  as  an 
economy  of  labour  and  ground.  By  the  time  the  trees  began 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  Hops,  it  was  time  to  remove  the  latter 
altogether.  Of  course  the  field  remained  arable,  but  that  used 
to  be  thought  no  hindrance  to  the  orchard ;  or  rather,  the 
orchard  was  thought  no  hindrance  to  the  arable  field.  When 
it  is  considered  how  much  finer  the  trees  grow  on  an  arable 
field,  and  that  they  are  thus  nearly  always  out  of  the  way  o£ 
cattle  and  horses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  disadvantages  are 
compensated  for.  These  are  the  spoiling  of  Corn  crops  by 
the  sun  being  kept  from  them  (a  trifling  loss  if  the  trees  are  not 
planted  too  closely),  and  the  difiiculty  of  cleaning  the  field 
when  encumbered  with  trees.  No  difficulty  exists  as  to 
ploughing,  though  a  slight  extra  expense  is  entailed  by  the 
necessity  of  having  three  men  or  boys  attending  to  the  horses 
when  the  tree  rows  are  being  ploughed  out,  and  also  of  having 
the  ground  just  round  the  trunks  dug  with  the  spade.  This  is 
well  done  by  any  labourer  for  a  penny  a  tree.  i 

When  orchards  are  planted  in  Grass  land  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  young  trees  dug  round  for  several  years.    They 

*  A  paper,  contributed  to  the  Annual  May  Conference  o£  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  by  Mr.  Baron  D.  Webster,  oJ  Newland  Court,  Great  Malvern. 
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require  to  be  fenced  in  on  Grass  land  with  great  care  and  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  time  of  the  ripe  fruit  everything  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  field.  It  is  far  better,  when  planting  an  orchard 
on  the  green,  to  stock  it  for  the  first  few  years  with  nothing 
but  sheep  and  young  cattle.  Horses  and  full-grown  cattle  will 
knock  over  any  fencing,  unless  made  so  strong  as  almost  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  best  and  cheapest 
fencing  for  young  trees  is  of  this  description  :  Plant  firmly  in 
the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  three  stout  Hop  poles 
about  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  cut  them  off  to  about  4  ft. 
or  5  ft.  high.  They  should  stand  about  l-j  ft.  from  the  stock, 
and  lean  outwards.  To  these  nail  wire  netting  as  high  as  a 
sheep  can  reach.  You  are  then  safe  from  sheep  and  game.  If 
calves  and  young  cattle  are  to  be  in  the  field,  protect  the  wire 
netting  again  well  with  bushes  fastened  round  with  wire.  If 
cattle  and  horses  must  come  in,  however,  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  the  old-fashioned  heavy  wooden  cribs,  which,  besides 
being  very  cumbersome  and  expensive,  are  also  very  detri- 
mental to  the  prosperity  of  the  tree.  Their  great  posts  make 
holes  for  the  wet  to  accumulate  and  lodge  in  during  the  winter, 
and  cracks  to  let  the  drought  through  in  summer.  Of  course, 
in  pruning,  the  object  is  to  keep  the  branches  growing  out- 
wards from  a  stem  about  5  ft.  high.  Some  farmers,  who  are 
convinced  of  the  profit  of  growing  fruit,  are  so  particular  on 
these  points,  that  they  get  slightly  eccentric,  to  say  the  least, 
and  discharge  their  men  for  the  slightest  infringement  of  their 
rules.  An  Apple  tree  can  hardly  become  very  profitable  under 
fifteen  years'  growth  at  least,  and  it  certainly  is  most  aggra- 
vating to  have  a  tree,  or  perhaps  an  orchard  full,  seriously 
damaged  by  purely  avoidable  causes  after,  perhaps,  a  most 
careful  watch  has  been  kept  on  them  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 
After  an  orchard  is  once  well  started  the  only  expense  con- 
nected with  it  is  the  pruning,  and  that  is  about  covered  by  the 
sale_  of  the  "  brash."  Apple  trees  in  Worcestershire  often 
attain  the  size  of  an  ordinary  Oak,  and  a  tree  of  a  good  sort 
will  bear  25  bushels  of  Apples.  One  Pear  tree  will  often  make 
as  much  as  200  gallons  of  perry. 

Ic  is  very  dangerous  to  lay  down  to  Grass  an  orchard  that 
has  hitherto  been  in  tillage.  It  often  causes  all  the  trees  to 
die.  The  ordinary  one  years'  course  of  seeds  does  not  seem 
to  hurt  them,  but  a  two  years'  ley  undoubtedly  does.  The 
decrease  in  the  extent  of  orcharding  and  the  inattention  to 
fruit  cultivation  is  very  sad  to  see,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  for 
Tis  to  look  into  the  reasons  for  it ; — • 

1.  Pirst  of  all  we  have  the  enormous  and  grossly  unfair 
profits  taken  by  the  "  middleman."  A  pot  (5  pecks,  or  80  lb.) 
of  fruit  bought  from  a  farmer  for,  say,  ten  shillings,  is  not 
sold  to  the  public  under  twenty  shillings  or  twenty-five 
shillings.  The  usual  system  is  for  the  farmer  to  take  his  fruit 
to  one  of  the  merchants  in  Worcester,  who  sells  it  for  him  on 
commission,  in  reality  to  middlemen  in  large  town;  so — at 
least  so  he  is  told — the  merchant,  in  paying  the  farmer,  always 
professes  to  be  getting  only  sixpence  or  so  per  pot  out  of  the 
matter.  At  the  same  time  they  carry  on  the  business  in  other 
ways,  buying  fruit  in  large  quantities  on  the  trees  or  after 
being  picked  and  keeping  it  themselves  as  a  speculation.  A 
large  farmer  with  much  business  to  transact  cannot  be  always 
personally  looking  after  the  sale  of  every  load  of  fruit,  and 
most  of  them  usually  sell  it  in  this  way.  All  that  the  farmer 
does  not  want  to  keep  for  the  winter  be  sends  in  as  fast  as  it 
is  picked,  and  notes  the  quantity  in  a  book  which  is  taken  to 
the  merchant,  who  signs  it  and  adds  the  price  he  means  to 
give  for  it,  or  sometimes  the  price  he  will  give  for  the  previous 
lot,  this  being  still  uncertain.  The  farmer  can,  if  he  is  at  any 
time  dissatisfied,  close  up  accounts  ;  or,  if  he  goes  on  all  the 
year,  can  draw  money  as  he  wants  it,  sometimes  drawing  more 
than  is  due.  At  Christmas  the  book  will  be  squared  for  the 
season.  Sometimes  the  fruit  is  sold  by  auction  on  the  trees, 
orchard  by  orchard.  In  the  former  way,  of  course,  each  indi- 
vidual lot  of  fruit  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  merchant,  and 
the  farmer  loses  the  full  advantage  of  sudden  and  spasmodic 
rises  in  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  has  his 
fruit  refused  in  a  great  flush.  It  is  the  profit  made  after  the 
fruit  has  left  the  merchant  and  before  it  reaches  the  public 
that  is  so  unfair.  Por  instance,  in  one  abundant  year,  when 
a  pot  of  good  fruit  did  •  not  fetch  more  than  two  shillings  in 
Worcester,  enough  to  make  an  Apple  tart  cost  one  and  eight- 


pence  at  Malvern.  A  commodious  fruit  market  has  been  built 
at  Worcester,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  work  in  any  beneficial 
way  to  the  large  growers.  Farmers  give  up  the  business  in 
disgust  at  the  unfairly  low  prices  they  get  for  their  fruit. 

2.  The  next  cause  that  acts  so  much  to  check  English  fruit- 
growing is  the  foreign  importation.  Of  course  fruit  from 
abroad  is  landed  in  large  consuming  towns,  and  close  to 
railways,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  distributed  over 
the  country.  Nobody  would  deny  that  we  could  produce  fruit 
enough  for  our  own  use.  And  the  question  arises  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  removing  a  very  slight  addition  to  the 
immediate  cost  of  an  article  to  the  public,  it  is  worth  while  to 
persistently  discourage  an  excellent  industry,  pay  our  money 
into  foreign  pockets,  and  reduce  employment  for  our  large 
population.  Depend  upon  it,  the  4d.  loaf  is  well  worth  5d.  to 
the  English  labourer,  if  entirely  grown  in  his  own  country. 
Let  us  be  only  reliant  and  self-supporting.  Besides,  if  English 
fruit-growers  had  really  a  fair  chance,  English  fruit  would 
soon  be  as  cheap  as  foreign  supplies.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
diseases  which  foreign  cattle  bring  in  with  them  destroy  more 
English  meat  than  they  supply.  The  importers  of  foreign 
cattle  possess  by  their  wealth  an  improper  influence,  and  the 
importers  and  dealers  in  foreign  fruit  to  some  extent  the  same. 
"  Why,"  says  a  writer  on  English  agriculture,  "  do  we  not  turn 
fruit  growers  p  I  was  in  Covent  Garden  market  yesterday, 
there  was  £20,000  worth  of  fruit,  and  it  was  all  from  abroad." 
Every  year  we  had  articles  in  the  papers  on  this  subject.  The 
chief  reason  why  this  cultivation  is  not  increased  is  because 
there  is  no  getting  a  fair  price  for  the  produce.  When  a 
AVorcestershire  farmer  travels  to  Manchester  or  London  in  the 
vain  hope  of  selling  his  large  stock  of  splendid  fruit,  he  is  told 
that  foreign  fruit  can  be  got  so  cheaply  that  he  cannot  be 
offered  anything  worth  his  acceptance.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  farmer  goes  home  disgusted,  five  or  six  extra 
men  hand-picking  at  2s.  Cd.  a  day  are  dismissed,  and  the  fruit 
is  either  made  into  cider  or  devoured  by  the  sheep  and  pigs. 
At  rent  day,  when  the  farmer  meets  his  landlord,  he  cannot 
pay  all  his  rent,  his  farm  being  valued  at  perhaps  10s.  per  acre 
all  round  over  its  corn-growing  value  for  the  fruit  that  is 
supposed  to  be  sold  off  it.  Then  as  to  labour.  A  few  years 
ago  there  seemed  no  certainty  at  all  as  to  where  the  demands 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  stop,  and  farmers  all  turned 
their  attention  to  methods  of  making  money  without  need  of 
labourers.  Of  course,  to  market  a  crop  of  fruit  takes  labour, 
and  that  of  an  expensive  kind.  Had  the  movement  continued, 
the  English  labourer  might  soon  have  found  himself  out  of 
employment  altogether.  And  although  wages  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  five  or  six  years  ago,  Worcestershire 
farmers  have  never  since  reduced  them  ;  still  the  attitude  of 
the  labourers  caused  terrible  mischief,  and  has  in  these  counties 
conduced  to  the  present  lamentable  state  of  agricultural  affairs. 
No  doubt  we  have  improved,  and  that  enormously,  in  our 
stock-raising.  But,  alas  !  for  the  ploughed  land.  Will  anyone 
look  at  our  fruit-growing  districts  and  say  if  there  is  any 
improvement  there  ?  Where  are  the  crops  of  Wheat  and 
Beans  that  were  grown  forty  years  ago  ;  where  is  the  workman- 
like, clean  appearance  of  the  land,  and  where  are  the  workmen  ? 
We  must  be  growing  less  and  less  Corn  every  year. 

3.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  cause  we  will  mention  of 
the  deterioration  of  our  fruit  growing.  Generally  in  this 
district  all  farming,  except  stock  raising,  is  going  backwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  trying  to  make  ourselves  believe 
it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Landlords  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  determined  to  have  the  land  farmed  on  what  is  called  the 
"  high  "  system,  and  they  want  to  help  both  themselves  and 
the  farmers  by  reducing  labour.  Trees,  wherever  planted,  are 
of  course  an  obstacle  to  the  use  of  machinery;  but  the 
system  of  farming  which,  no  doubt,  answers  well  in  the 
Lothians  of  Scotland  and  on  the  broad  plains  of  Norfolk  will 
never  succeed  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  this.  The  whole 
formation  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the  soil  are 
against  it.  No  greater  mistake  is  being  made  than  that  of  the 
landowners  in  discouraging  fruit  cultivation,  or,  perhaps, 
rather,  not  exerting  themselves  to  interest  and  improve  it. 
Every  farm  should  be  well  inspected  with  regard  to  its  fruit- 
growing capabilities.  Orchards  that  are  half-stocked  with 
trees  should  be  planted  up  and  kept  planted  up.    Tenants 
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should  be  bound  to  plant  a  new  tree  for  each,  one  that  comes  to 
an  end.  The  green  orchards  which  are  almost  worn  out  should 
be  either  entirely  planted  up  or  entirely  rooted  out.  A  farmer 
is  often  losing  weekly  five  pounds  worth  of  dairy  or  other 
produce  for  the  sake  of  a  pound's  worth  or  so  of  fruit  that  is 
not  fit  to  be  gathered.  An  orchard  should  be  well  worth 
shutting  up  altogether  when  necessary,  and  by  taking  care  no 
inconvenience  will  be  occasioned.  It  is  easy  to  eat  down  the 
orchards  bare  and  let  the  open  land  grow  up  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  August.  Straggling  trees  all  over  the  farm  are  a  great 
nuisance  on  this  account  also.  Cattle  thus  get  a  chance  of 
tasting  the  fruit,  and  they  often,  especially  in  a  dry  season,  get 
such  a  hankering  after  it  that  they  cannot  be  safely  confined 
in  any  field  by  any  fence.  A  dairy  of  cows  turned  into  afield 
of  splendid  keep,  after  being  brought  back  from  their  "  fruiting," 
will  not  put  their  heads  down  to  eat  for  hours  together.  Why 
we  bring  our  Wheat  from  Russia  and  our  fruit  from  America, 
leaving  agriculture  in  our  own  land  to  go  down  hill,  and  the 
country  generally  to  be  ruined,  is  a  question  to  which  econo- 
mists might  well  apply  themselves.  Our  soil  is  probably  not 
above  the  European  average,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
more  capital  than  any  other  country,  and  we  have  far  more 
knowledge  of  how  to  apply  this  capital  to  agriculture.  Were 
this  surplus  capital  put  into  our  own  soil,  and  those  branches 
of  agriculture  encouraged  which  feed  most,  and  employ  most, 
we  should  find  ourselves  at  times  like  the  present  in  a  very 
different  position.  Why,  it  is  said  that  the  troublesome  little 
state  of  Servia  can  put  more  men  into  the  field  than  we. 
Vegetarians  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  only  branch  of 
industry  in  that  country  is  Plum  growing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  increased  attention  to  fruit  growing  in  England 
a  great  deal  more  useful,  wholesome  food  would  be  produced, 
and  many  more  people  employed.  Of  what  use  would  be  tons 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Bank  of  England  if  foreign  produce 
were  prevented,  by  any  reason,  reaching  our  shores  ? 

It  is  satisfactory  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  Apple  and 
Pear  cultivation  of  this  district,  which  is  certainly  either  at  a 
standstill  or  going  down  hill,  to  that  of  Plums,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants,  carried  on  so  extensively  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pershore.  Enormous  plantations  of  the  white  Magnum 
Bonum,  commonly  called  the  Pershore  or  Egg  Plum,  are  there 
to  be  seen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  market  gardening 
ends  and  farming  begins.  One  holding  of  200  acres  is  entirely 
devoted  to  Plums  and|Gooseberries,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Pears,  and  is  well  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see.  On  an 
average,  this  garden  is  very  profitable,  but  the  losses  some 
years  are,  of  course,  very  great.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  Varden, 
an  engineer,  who  was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  who  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
Pershore  system  of  cultivation,  that  he  devoted  himself  to  it 
on  this  scale.  Since  his  death  it  has  been  bought  by  Mr. 
Bomford,  who  farms  about  3000  acres  besides.  Along  the 
Teme  valley  are  many  valuable  Cherry  orchards,  some  of  which 
bring  from  £10  to  £15  per  acre  annually  to  the  farmer  without 
expense  on  his  part,  the  crop  being  sold  on  the  trees  by  auction 
or  otherwise.  Cherries  should  invariably  be  plant'- 1  together, 
and  as  thickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  necessary  for  sjme  weeks 
before  they  are  gathered  to  have  a  man  living  in  the  field  to 
scare  the  birds.  Damsons  would  be  more  cultivated  were  it 
not  for  the  difiioulty  of  getting  women  to  pick  them.  A 
woman  must  work  hard  to  pick  a  pot  in  a  day,  and  there  are 
fewer  women  to  go  to  work  now  than  formerly.  Damsons 
fetch  as  much  as  35s.  a  pot  in  some  good  years,  and  are  always 
saleable  on  account  of  being  used  for  dyeing  purposes.  Plums 
here  in  a  very  abundant  year  can  hardly  be  got  rid  of  at  all. 
Damsons,  of  course,  do  better  on  light  soils,  but  they  thrive 
well  along  with  the  Apples  and  Pears. 


THE  RIPENING  OP  MELONS. 
More  Melons  are  wrecked  at  the  finish  than  through  all  the 
preliminary  stages  of  culture ;  in  fact,  there  may  be  said  to  be 
but  two  crucial  stages  in  the  growth  of  Melons — the  set  and 
the  finish.  Secure  a  simultaneous  set  of,  say,  six  fruit  to  a 
plant,  and  see  that  they  all  start  abreast,  and  the  Melons  are 
sure  to  swell  under  ordinary  treatment.  An  average  tempera- 
ture of  75°,  a  moist  atmosphere,  a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  and 


sundry  stoppings  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  advance  of  the  fruit 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  the  fruit  swells  rapidly  and  well. 
But  as  it  nears  the  finish,  difficulties  and  dangers  multiply  m 
the  ratio  of  ripeness.  First,  there  is  the  danger  of  fruit  split- 
ting— the  result  generally  of  an  excess  of  water  at  the  roots. 
The  plan  of  growing  Melons  on  manure  beds  has  many  advan- 
tages. Prominent  among  these  are  a  genial  atmosphere  and 
a  warm  soil  enriched  by  the  escape  of  ammonia  from  the 
manure.  One  great  drawback  of  a  manure  base  for  the  soil  of 
Melons  is,  that  the  roots  escape  into  the  manure,  and  often 
imbibe  far  more  food  and  moisture  than  is  good  for  the  fruit. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  curtail  or  regulate  the 
supply  of  either  with  the  roots  free  to  roam  through  several 
square  yards  of  manure.  The  manure  is  apt,  also,  to  become 
too  dry  as  well  as  too  wet.  What  with  the  heat  of  fermenta- 
tion running  to  excess,  and  so  burning  the  manure  as  dry  as 
chail,  and  the  roots  absorbing  all  the  moisture  applied  to  the 
surface  soil,  the  bottom  roots  very  often  suffer  much  from 
drought,  the  plants  show  signs  of  distress,  the  fruit  stops 
growing,  when  suddenly  the  entire  bed  is  saturated  through 
with  manure  or  other  water.  The  sudden  transition  from 
dearth  to  plenty  of  food  and  water  gives  such  a  stimulus  to 
the  plants,  as  to  furnish  the  leaves,  stems,  and  fruit  with  so 
much  sap,  as  to  split  the  fruit.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  be 
too  careful  in  watering  Melons  during  their  later  stages  of 
growth.  Another  source  of  danger  is  leaving  the  fruit  to  lie  on 
the  damp  soil.  This  rather  helps  than  hinders  Melons  to  swell 
the  faster  through  their  earlier  stages.  To  such  an  extent  do 
some  carry  this,  that  they  even  bury  the  fruit  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  its  life.  The  young  fruits  swell  very  rapidly  treated 
thus,  and,  if  carefully  exposed  afterwards,  take  no  harm  from 
being  buried ;  but  contact  with  the  soil  is  dangerous  as  the 
Melons  approach  maturity.  It  not  seldom  causes  blotches  on 
the  rind,  which  speedily  advance  into  absolute  rottenness  of 
the  flesh  and  decomposition  of  the  sweet  juices  of  the  Melon. 
All  the  fruit  should,  therefore,  be  elevated  above  the  ground, 
and  also  more  or  less  above  the  leaves.  The  commonest  modes 
of  elevating  Melons  are  those  of  placing  one  or  moretiles,bricks, 
or  pots  under  them.  Most  of  these  modes  are  faulty ;  the  best 
plan  is  to  raise  wire  or  wooden  cradles,  6  in.  or  so  square,  on 
two  or  more  pots  or  cleft  sticks,  and  place  the  fruit  on  the 
latticed  or  reticulated  cradles.  Light  and  air  have  thus  free 
access  to  all  parts  of  the  fruit,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
when  the  lower  portion  of  it  lies  on  a  solid  or  opaque  base. 
Next  to  these  open  rests  for  ripening  Melons,  glass  rests  are 
the  best.  These,  though  shutting  out  the  air  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fruit,  admit  the  light  to  most  of  it.  A  good 
deal  also  depends  on  the  height  of  these  Melon-rests  not  only 
above  the  soil,  but  in  relation  to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  weak  plants,  the  fruit  should  be  under 
the  line  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  fruit  be  permitted  to 
pull  slightly  on  the  branch  that  carries  it.  In  the  case  of 
strong  plants  the  fruits  should  be  elevated  as  much  as  possible 
above  the  line  of  the  bearing  branches.  The  sap  will  thus 
have  to  run  uphill— an  unnatural  course  for  the  fruit  food  of 
Melons^and,  consequently,  less  of  the  sap  will  find  its  way 
into  the  elevated  fruits.  In  cases  of  abnormal  luxuriance  the 
supply  ;of  food  to  the  fruit  through  its  ilast  stages  may  be 
further  limited  by  cutting  the  stem  of  the  Melon,  or  the  branch 
on  which  it  is  growing,  partly  through.  This  checks  the  flow 
of  watery  sap  into  the  fruit,  hastens  maturity,  aud  heightens 
quality. 

These  cradles  or  Melon-rests  are  as  useful  to  Melons  on 
trellises  as  to  those  grown  on  manure  beds  in  pits  or  frames. 
On  trellises,  the  weight  of  the  Melon  during  its  later  stages 
endangers  its  safety.  The  stalk  either  gives  way,  and  lets  the 
Melon  fall  with  a  crash  that  breaks  it  in  pieces,  or  th^  mere 
weight  of  the  fruit  cuts  the  branch  through,  or  partially  or 
entirely  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids  through  it.  The 
simplest  cradle  for  Melons  on  trellises  consists  of  two  wide, 
strong  strands  of  Russian  matting  brought  to  a  point  at  both 
ends  and  open  in  the  middle,  something  in  the  form  of 
a  canoe.  The  Melon  lies  in  the  middle,  and  is  thus 
upheld  in  safety.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  as  essential  for  the 
development  of  flavour  as  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of 
fluids  through  the  roots.  But  this  is  another  rook  on  which 
many  promising  Melon  crops  are  annually  wrecked.    It  is 
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vitally  important  in  horticulture  to  discriminate  ■wisely  and 
well  between  the  relative  and  absolute  meaning  of  words. 
Dryness,  aridity,  wet,  heat,  cold,  ventilation,  &o.,  all  have 
relative  meanings  only.  A  dry  atmosphere,  for  example,  means 
only  such  a  degree  of  aridity  as  shall  preserve  the  Melon 
leaves  in  health.  This  is  too  often  lost  sight  of.  As  soon  as 
the  Melons  begin  to  ripen,  all  root  waterings,  surface  sprink- 
lings, i&c,  are  at  once  withheld.  The  natural  consequence  is, 
the  leaves  either  wither  up  prematurely  or  are  devoured  by 
red  spider.  The  fruit,  deprived  of  the  leaves  when  it  needs 
them  most  to  change  the  crude  juices  of  the  soil  and  the 
plants  into  lusciousness  and  sweetness,  either  fails  to  ripen  at 
all,  or  ripens  of  very  inferior  quality.  It  ia,  however,  just 
possible  to  maintain  a  temperature  sufficiently  dry  to  develop 
the  highest  flavour,  and  yet  to  keep  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves 
of  the  plants  healthy  to  the  close.  This  feat  is  the  perfection 
of  Melon  culture,  and  hardly  ever  fails  to  finish  fruit  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  exact  time  to  cut  Melons  is  another 
difficult  and  delicate  point  in  their  cultivation.  The  majority 
of  Melons  are  left  too  long  on  the  plants.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  crops  of  Melons  half  roasted  into  ripeness  without 
leaves,  stems,  or  roots.  The  pit  or  frame  bakes  them  into 
maturity  as  a  baker's  oven  does  alike  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  loaves  brown.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  Melons 
are  more  like  burnt  bread  than  that  done  to  a  turn. 
They  are  left  on  the  plants  far  too  long.  Melons  ought  to  be 
cut  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  swell.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
leave  them  swelling  in  hothouses,  pits,  or  frames  for  days 
until  they  become  full  to  overflowing  of  odours  rich  and  sweet. 
The  more  aroma  escapes  from  a  Melon  the  less  flavour  remains 
in  it ;  therefore,  husband  aroma  as  you  would  treasure  gold, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Melons  would  be  far  higher 
flavoured  when  they  came  to  table.  Some  cultivators,  not 
content  with  semi-roasting  their  fruit  into  maturity,  lay  them 
up  on  shelves  or  on  the  hot  soil  of  pits  and  frames  to  heighten 
their  maturity  after  they  are  cut.  AH  this  is  wasteful  of  and 
ruinous  to  the  highest  flavour.  The  scent  of  Melons,  instead 
of  being  thus  scattered  broadcast  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  to 
the  attraction  of  all  vermin  to  prey  upon  the  fruit,  and  the 
reckless  loss  of  its  choicest  elements,  should  be  jealously  pre- 
served thus  :  Cut  the  fruit  Carefully  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
swell  and  the  stalk  is  seen  to  have  almost  severed  its  vital 
connection  with  the  fruit ;  wrap  it  round  carefully  in  several 
folds  of  tissue  paper  or  fine  cotton  wool,  and  lay  the  Melon 
aside  in  a  cool,  dry  fruit  room  till  wanted.  From  three  to  five 
days  after  it  is  cut  it  will,  as  a  rule,  have  reached  its  highest 
flavour.  Melons,  thus  carefully  finished  and  preserved,  have 
a  vinous  richness  and  a  delicious  coolness  which  render  them 
perfect  and  as  different  as  well  can  be  from  those  that  are  left 
after  they  arc  ripe  in  the  sweltering  atmosphere  of  hothouses, 
pits,  and  frames  until  they  are  placed  on  the  table.  Much  of 
the  unpopularity  ot  Melons  arises  from  their  being  thus 
emptied  before  eaten  of  their  best  qualities.  Good  Melons  are 
second  to  no  fruit ;  and  as  considerable  skill  and  capital  are 
expended  on  their  cultivation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
quality  should  so  often  be  spoilt  through  lack  of  attention  to  a 
few  trifling  matters  at  the  finish.  Loudon  never  wrote  a  truer 
sentence  than  that  "  good  gardening  consists  in  attention  to 
trifles  ;"  and  this  is  emphatically  true  in  regard  to  the  ripening, 
cutting,  and  preserving  of  Melons.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Hardwicke  Souse,  Bury  St.  Edtinmds. 


Truit  Prospects  in  Durham.— In  looking  over  my  own  and 
some  of  my  neighbours'  fruit  trees  and  orchards,  I  find  that  the 
crops  of  fruit  in  this  district  (North  Durham)  are  not  quite  so 
promising  as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  On  Apricots 
there  is  a  good  crop,  but  Peaches  are  scarcely  up  to  the  average, 
except  where  they  have  been  protected  with  tiffany  or  good  copings. 
In  many  low.ljing  places  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  an  entire 
failure,  owing  to  the  immatnre  state  of  the  wood,  the  excessive 
rainfall  last  autumn  preventing  its  proper  maturation.  Plums  are, 
generally  speaking,  a  good  crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Cherries.  Apples  and  Pears  are  not  quite  set  yet,  and  should  the 
present  dull  damp  weather  and  low  temperature  continue,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory,  although  I  notice 
that  Jargonelles  are  pretty  well  set  in  most  places,  as  are  alec  the 
Keswick  Codlin  and  Lord   Sufiield   Apples,     Gooseberries  we   must 


regard  as  a  failure,  but  Red  Carranta  are  an  abundant  crop — greater, 
in  fact,  than  we  have  had  in  this  district  for  many  years.  Black 
Currants  were  injured  by  the  sharp  frost  which  we  had  on  May  19, 
and  the  cold  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  that  followed  it  have, 
to  all  appearances,  ruined  the  crop,  the  ground  being  literally  covered 
with  fallen  half.set  fruit.  Strawberries  are  a  mass  ot  bloom,  [and 
the  same  may  be  said  ot  Raspberries.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  in 
spite  of  the  dull  outlook  at  present,  that  we  will  have  a  crop  ot  fruit 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  average  years.  I  notice,  too,  that  Hollies 
are  again  full  ot  blossom  ;  therefore  we  are  likely  to  have  another 
heavy  crop  ot  Holly  berries.  The  common  Laurel  is  also  producing 
plenty  ot  flowers,  but  we  never  see  any  berries  here.  The  Mahoniaa 
are  plentifully  covered  with  fruit,  except  Berheris  Darwini,  which 
is  stiU  in  flower. — Tvned.vle. 

Fruit  Crops  near  London. — Whilst  we  have  been  comforting 

ourselves  that  the  effects  ot  the  hard  March  frosts  on  fruit  trees 
were  but  partial,  and  that  some  kinds  would  produce  heavy  crops, 
subtle  influences  have  been  at  work  to  destroy  our  hopes.  The  Apple 
bloom  was  so  fine  and  so  abundant,  and  as  there  was  no  frost  during 
the  time  when  it  was  expanded,  we  naturally  looked  for  a  heavy  crop, 
and  such  acroi^  has  generally  been  anticipated.  Some  keen  observers, 
however,  did  not  tail  to  remark  that  the  flowers  fell  early,  and  that 
at  no  time  did  the  trees  present  those  rich  garlands  ot  flowers  that  in 
some  seasons  characterise  our  Apple  orchards,  and  now,  when  it  ia 
seen  that  there  is  not  half  a  crop  ot  Apples  on  the  trees,  the  speedy 
falling  of  the  blossom  is  explaiued.  The  early  frosts  did  the  mischief 
even  whilst  the  flower.buds  were  almost  dormant.  The  Black 
Currants  are  in  a  similar  condition.  A  heavy  crop  of  fruit  set,  but 
two-thirds  ot  it  have  fallen,  and  the  bushes  present  but  a  barren 
aspect.  Red  Currants  are  little  better,  and  we  have  known  all  along 
that  the  Gooseberry  crop  was  but  a  light  one.  Plums  and  Cherries 
are  the  best  crops  so  far,  bnt  should  the  present  cold  weather  continue, 
much  of  thefmit  will  become  stunted  and  will  presently  tall.  Thus 
we  are  again  brought  face  to  face  with  another  indifferent  trait 
season,  and  growers  see  but  a  poor  prospect  ot  recouping  the  losses 
incidental  to  the  past  two  years.— A.  D. 

Fruit  Crops  in  Cleveland. — In  this  district  the  fruit  crops- 
are  somewhat  better  than  was  expected  after  the  severe  frosts  that 
were  experienced  in  March  and  April.  Gooseberries  can,  however, 
hardly  be  called  a  crop  this  season.  At  Egglescliffe,  Yarm,  about  two 
acres  are  planted  with  Gooseberries,  and  the  variety  called  Industry 
ia  the  only  one  that  carries  anything  like  a  crop.  This  is  remarkable, 
considering  that  such  fruitful  sorts  as  Whitesmith  and  Aston  are 
berrjiess.  In  the  same  district  I  examined  carefully  many  acres  of 
Gooseberries,  but  saw  nothing  to  compare  with  Industry  as  to  crop. 
Red  and  Black  Currants  are  a  fair  crop,  as  are  also  Raspberries,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  The  Strawberry  crop  is  likewise  very  promising, 
especially  at  Egglescliffe,  where  Strawberries  are  grown  extensively. 
Pears,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  a  light  crop.  Apples  appear  to  be 
a  poor  crop.  Cherries  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  are  fair  crops  on  walls, 
but  poor  on  standards ;  Victoria  is  the  beat  Plum  in  Cleveland. — 
CuAS.  McDo.N'ALD,  Stohesley. 

Brov7n  Dead  Spots  on  Peach  Leaves. — Will  some  of  your 
correspondents  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure  tor  brown  dead  spots  and 
subsequent  holes  in  Peach  leaves  ?  Only  two  of  the  trees  in  the  house 
seem  really  injured  ;  one  is  an  old  tree  trained  on  the  wall  (inside), 
the  other  a  young  plant  trained  under  the  opposite  glass  on  wires. 
Some  ot  the  fruits  are  affected  with  brown  spots,  which  appear  to  be 
but  skin-deep  at  present.  I  am  consulted  about  it  because  I  am 
interested  in  insects  and  plants,  bnt  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  insect 
or  fungus  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief. — F.  N. 

Apple  Tree  Caterpillars. — I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  would 
inform  me  what  remedy  I  should  employ  to  prevent  small  grubs  or 
caterpillars  infesting  my  Apple  trees.  I  hand-pick  them  to  the  best 
ot  my  ability,  but  when  they  enter  the  bloom  the  damage  is  done 
before  their  presence  can  be  detected.  On  some  trees  I  have  had 
every  bloom  in  past  seasons  destroyed,  and  this  year  I  was  beginning 
to  flatter  myself  that  the  trees  were  going  to  be  spared,  but  they  have 
re-appeared,  though  later  than  usual,  and  the  bloom,  I  am  in  hopes,  ia 
setting  well.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  three  different  kinds  of 
grub — one  almost  black  or  dark  brown,  another  green,  and  the  third 
yellow,  but  the  two  former  are  the  most  common. — W.  B. 


The  Strawberry  Crop  of  1878  bids  lair  to  rival  that  ot  any  year  within 
my  recollection.  The  crops  on  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  Amateur— two  especial 
favourites  here,  planted  last  August  with  ranners  layered  in  small  pots — are 
enormous.  I  counted  336  fully  expanded  flowers  on  one  plant,  and  I  fully 
believe  those  on  each  plant  would  average  300,  while  two  and  three-year-old 
plantations  close  by  are  most  satisfactory. — R.  Gilbxbt,  ^urghley. 
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Pruning  Koses.— I  liave  aoma  Roaea  on  thoir  own  roots  in  pots.  How  short 
should  I  prano  them  so  as  to  have  plenty  oE  bloom?  Should  the  shoots  be 
tied  down  to  make  them  push  out  the  whole  leagth  of  the  shoot  ?  My  Hoses 
are  the  Provence  (Moss  and  plain)  and  Devoniensis. — H,  S.,  Arffi/leiliiye. 
CN either  lea  nor  Moss  Roses  will  bear  hard  pruning.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  tie 
the  shoots  down  so  as  to  make  them  break  at  all  the  eyes. — R.  N.  G.  Bakgb.] 

Covert  Plants.— What  are  the  beat  plants  lor  coverts  that  will  grow  under 
trees? — T.  W.  [Oommoa  Bracken  and  other  strong-growing  hardy  Ferns 
make  excellent  covert  for  pheasants,  and  St.  John'a-wort  (Hypericum  caly- 
cinnm)  will  thrive  under  trees  and  forms  capital  shelter  for  game;  when 
once  es'ablished  in  small  pa  .ches  it  soon  spreads  over  a  large  area  of  ground. 
-S.  B.] 

Doul}le-flowered  Rhododendrons. — I  send  you  some  blooms  from  a  Rho- 
dodendron truss,  in  which  every  flower  is  more  or  less  double. — H.  Take, 
Sushey  Grove,  Watford.  [Double  and  semi-double  flowers  amongst  the  com- 
moner kinds  of  Rhododendrons  are  not  uncommon.  That  figured  at  p.  517  is 
an  Indian  one.] 

Cucumbers  (K). — Your  Cucumber  seems  a  good  one,  and  is  very  large,  but 
we  never  can  see  what  the  public  gain  by  these  new  and  enormous  Cucumbers, 
which  are  not  so  useful  for  general  purposes  as  those  of  ordinary  length. 

Melons  Splittinsr. — I  have  seven  Melons  consisting  of  different  sorts,  the 
fruit  of  which  averages  from  4  to  7  lb.,  and  I  fear  they  may  split.  How  is 
this  to  be  prevented  ? — Noe:folk.  [Cease  watering  at  the  roots,  ventilate  freely, 
leaving  a  little  air  on  all  night,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  dry.— 
S. 

Swamp  Gnm  Tree. — Can  seeds  of  the  Tasmanian  Swamp  Gum  Tree 
(Eucalyptus  viminalis)  be  procurad  in  England  ?  and  if  so;  where  ?— 0.  B.  [We 
fear  you  will  be  unable  to  get  seeds  of  it  in  England,  but  it  may  be  obtained  of 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  4,  Quai  de  la  M6gisserid,  Paris.] 

Caladiums  and  Gloxinias. — What  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  to  start 
Caladiums  into  growth  in  the  spring  ?  and  what  heat  is  necessary  to  grow 
Gloxinias  and  DracEenas  successfully  ?— K.  B.  [A  bottom-heat  of  from  60'^  to 
66°,  and  a  top-heat  of  from  65°  to  60?,  or  they  may  be  started  well  enough 
without  bottom-heat.  Gloxinias  will  grow  well  in  a  temperature  of  60« ,  also 
Dracffinas  ;  but  some  kinds  will  succeed  in  a  much  lower  temperature,  whilst 
some  of  the  choicer  kinds  are  benefited  by  one  a  little  higher.] 


Thnja  gigantea.— Is  this  as  hardy  as  the  common  American  Arbor-vitre? 
Would  the  Arbor-vitas  family  be  generally  likely  to  succeed  under  tall  trees, 
there  being  no  low  branches  or  undergrowth  to  interfere  with  them  ? — R, 
[Thuja  gigantea  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  Arbor-vitD3,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  much  faster  grower.  It  will  thrive  well  enough  amongst  tall 
trees,  provided  the  soil-  be  not  too  much  impoverished  by  trees,  such  as  the 
Beech,  Ash,  &c.;  whose  roots  run  on  the  surface.  When  planting,  fresh  soil 
should  be  given  to  each  plant  so  as  to  ensure  a  good  start.— G.  B.] 

Herbarium  Paper. — Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  best  way  of  fastening 
dried  plants  on  paper  P  what  is  the  beat  paper  for  the  purpose  ?  and  where  is  the 
beat  place  to  get  it?— S.  M.  M.  [The  best  paper  on  which  to  mount  dried 
specimens  is  plain  white  cartridge,  and  the  most  convenient  sized  sheets  are 
those  which  measure  about  15  in.  in  length  and  10  in.  in  widtn;  Gum  the 
■wlrole  specimen  over  on  one  aide,  and  preas  it  down  upon  the  sheet.  Both 
Bidea,  however,  must  be  ahowu  if  bhis  method  be  adopted  ;  some  simply  strap 
down  the  main  stem  with  gummed  paper. — W.  H.  G.] 

Moss  on  Iiawns.— What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  for  Moss  in  a  Grass  plot. 
I  have  had  for  some  years  past  a  very  good  piece  of  Grass,  but  for  the  last 
year  or  two  Moss  has  made  its  appearance,  until  now  it  half  covers  the  plot. 
— H.  K.  [The  superabundant  growth  of  Moss  on  lawns  is  frequently  caused 
by  imperfect  drainage,  and  often  alao  through  poverty  of  soil  brought  on  by 
repeatedly  cutting  with  the  scythe  or  mowing  machine,  and  clearing  away  all 
growth  without  returning  anything  to  the  soil  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
finer  Grasses.  Scarifying  with  a  sharp  rake  in  February  or  March,  and 
applying  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  will  kill  the  Moss,  after  which  some  good 
lawn  Grass  seeds  should  be  sown  and  covered  with  fine  rich  soil.  Then  roll 
down  firmly,  and  otherwise  treat  as  in  the  case  of  newly  laid  down  sward. — 
J.  G.] 

Names  of  Plants.— ^.—1.  Rhododendron  arboreum  album.  2.  R.  serugi- 
nosum.  Bolton, — We  have  received  a  few  young  leaves  apparently  of  a 
Daphne;  from  such  materials  it  is  difBcult  to  name  plants.  M.  C.—l. 
Pittosporum  Tobira  (hardy  in  southern  counties).  3;  Rhynchospermum  jas- 
minoides.  The  other  is  a  very  imperfect  specimen;  a  shoot  with  flowers 
should  be  sent  if  you  require  the  name.  B.  J,  Boss,  Italy.— 1.  Sarcanthus 
species ;  cannot  say  which,  2.  Dendrobium,  probably  crassinode,  but  must  see 
a  piece  of  bulb  to  be  sure.  3.  Dendrobium  Pierardi.  W.  C.  Frimlet/. —homcera, 
tatarica.  W,  T.  P.— We  do  not  name  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  which  should 
always  be  sent  for  naming  to  the  grower  of  a  collection  of  the  same  plants. 
Never  pack  flowers  in  cotton  wool,  as  it  is  one  of  the  worst  mateiials  for  the 
purpose. 

Propagating  Stove. — In  answer  to  "J.  P."  (see  p.  506)  allow 
me  to  say  that  a  span.roofed  house  8  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  wide  outside, 
with  bars  fixed  to  the  top  rafter  and  a  plate  on  the  brickwork,  will 
answer  perfectly.  It  should  have  a  door  at  one  end  with  a  ventilator 
over  the  top,  and  one  in  the  brickwork  at  the  other  end.     Insido 


there  should  be  a  path  down  the  centre,  with  a  platform  on  one  side 
and  a  bed  on  the  other,  constructed  by  running  up  a  4.in.  wall  to  the 
height  required,  and  bottoming  with  slates.  Lynch  White's  No.  2 
cast-iron  conical  boiler  and  stand  for  use  without  brickwork  will  heat 
about  200  ft.  of  4.-in.  piping.  The  boiler  would  be  beat  placed  at  the 
end  outside,  with  a  flow  and  return  under  the  platform  and  under 
the  bed,  with  an  air  tap  at  the  highest  point. — H.  H. 

Gorse  Covert. — I  want  to  got  up  a  Gorse  covert  on  a  piece  of 
dry  granite  soil.  The  land,  about  eight  acres,  has  a  southern  aspect, 
and  is  now  producing  bunches  of  short  moor  Furze,  with  coarse  Grass 
in  the  intervals,  which  together  make  a  rough  surface.  What  is  the 
best  preparation  for  the  land,  the  proper  time  for  sowing,  and  the 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  ? — A.  K.  [The  land  should  be  ploughed  up  at 
once,  and  allowed  to  remain  fallow  during  summer ;  but  if  it  is 
urgent  to  have  the  seed  sown  this  season,  the  surface-soil  should  be 
well  broken  up  by  means  of  a  grubber  several  times  over  the  whole 
piece  in  opposite  directions,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  harrowed. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  the  seed  ;  about  16  lb.  per  acre 
is  sufficient ;  it  is  worth  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  lb.  It  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  divide  the  eight  acres  into  six  or  eight  quarters  (or 
blocks),  leaving  a  apace  of  24  ft.  or  30  ft.  between,  which  should  be 
sown  down  with  Grass  aeed,  so  as  to  supply  food  for  rabbits.  More, 
over,  a  covert,  with  open  spaces  and  glades,  so  as  to  admit  the  sun, 
is  preferable  to  one  continuous  mass  of  covert,  either  for  vermin  or 
game. — G.  B,] 

Visiting  Paris  Gardens. — I  purpose  going  to  Paris  for  a 
week  or  ao  soon.  I  shall,  of  coarse,  be  very  busy,  and  will,  I  fear,  not 
see  one-third  of  the  places  named  in  the  "  Gardens  and  Parks  of 
Paris,"  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  mention 
a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy.  I  shall  try  and  see  the  Argenteuil 
Asparagus,  Montreuil  Peaches,  Versailles,  and  the  Municipal  Gardens 
and  iluahroom  caves.  I  shall  be  located  in  the  Avenue  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  My  chief  business  will,  of  coarse,  be  with  the  Exhibition. 
— HoKTUS.  [Among  gardens  worth  seeing  are  the  Pare  Monceau, 
Bois  de  Vinoennes,  as  well  as  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  the  Pare  dea 
Buttes  Chaumont,  sevaral  of  the  best  squares — a  little  one  Montrouge, 
a  big  one  BatignoUes — and  Versailles.  The  "  fleuriste  "  in  the  Little 
Trianon,  which  means  the  gardener's  garden.  For  a  winter  garden 
properly  arranged,  if  poasible  see  that  in  the  garden  of  Madame 
Fould,  at  St.  Germain.  Tbe  School  of  Horticulture,  or  old  Imperial 
Kitchen  Garden,  is  distinct  from  the  ornamental  garden  of  Vetsailles, 
and  certainly  ought  to  be  seen.  For  an  example  of  a  neat  little  fruit 
garden,  although  a  nurseryman's,  M.  Jamiu's,  at  Bourg.la-Reine,  will 
do.  There  is  a  very  good  example  of  tropical  plant  culture  at  M. 
Truffaut's,  at  Yers-iilles,  If  poasible,  see  the  way  in  which  people 
grow  the  outdoor  Pines  at  Thomery  ;  the  culture  alao  of  Asparagus 
at  Argenteuil  (in  the  fields  as  well  aa  iu  the  gardens),  and  when  there 
also  have  a  look  at  the  Fig  trees,  which  are  cultivated  in  a  very 
curious  and  instructive  way.  The  little  market  gardens  near  Paris  are 
exceedingly  well  worth  seeing  ;  you  ought  to  get  into  one  or  two  of 
them,  but  it  would  be  worth  while  to  get  an  idea  of  their  general 
aspect  by  riding  round  Paris  on  the  railway  (Chemin  de  Fer  de  Cein. 
ture),  and  from  the  oarriagea  you  can  see  a  good  deal  of  them.  Pro- 
bably the  quickest  Way  you  could  see  a  Mushroom  cave  would  be 
about  Montrougo.  Make  a  point  of  seeing  the  flower  markets  j  early 
in  the  morning,  of  course.  Your  guide-book  or  the  journals  in  Paris 
will  tell  you  the  days.  The  Cite  and  Madeleine  are  two  of  the  best, 
and  worth  going  to  look  at.] 

Questions. 

Koses  not  Opening. — Amongat  my  pot  Roaes  on  cultivated  seedling  Briers 
in  a  greenhouae  I  had  six  fine  blooms  on  Comteaae  de  Serenye  which  did  not 
open,  but  appeared  aa  if  an  insect  was  eating  them  away,  although  I  could  not 
find  one  upon  them.  The  tree  was  in  a  moat  healthy  state.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  the  reason ?  Is  this  Rose  in  the  habit  of  not  opening?— 
Aht. 

Roots  of  Fruit  Trees  too  Deeply  Buried.— I  have  fruit  trees  about 
twenty  years  old.  Gradually  the  roots  have  been  buried  by  the  ordinary 
operations  in  a  kitchen  garden.  Soil  and  manure  have  been  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  thus  the  surface  has  been  raised.  For  the  last  two  years  I  have 
had  no  fruit.  Can  I  improve  the  trees  by  lowering  the  surface  and  partially 
exposing  the  roots  ? — As  Amatbub. 

Colourless  Marechal  Niel  Hoses.— Mr.  Dean  says  (see  p.  495)  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  Rosea  as  regards  colour.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  manure  required  for  the  cultivation  in  which  he  has  been  apparently  so 
succeasf al  ?  I  have  been  ao  diaappointed  by  the  absence  of  the  grand  tint  of 
thia  splendid  Rose,  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  grow  plants  of  it  entirely  on 
their  own  roots.  My  blooms  have  in  bud  shown  some  colour  when  looked 
into,  but  when  they  have  opened  the  colour  has  entirely  gone,  so  that  they 
more  resemble  Lamarque  or  some  equally  pale  Rose  than  Mari^chal  Niel.— 
B.  A. 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  4. 

The  exhibits  at  this  meeting  were  limited  to  small  collections  of  plants 

from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  and  a  few  miscel- 

laneous  subjects. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following 
plants  : — 

Adiantum  cyclosorum  (Veitch  &  Sons).— A  graceful  Fern,  the 
pinnsa  of  |whioh  resemble  those  of  A.  Capillua" Veneris,  and"which  in  a 
young  state  are  of  a  beautiful  silvery-brouze  colour.  Its  fronds  are 
light  and  graceful,  and  it  is  altogether  a  valuable  Fern  either  for 
culture  in  pots  or  pans. 

Xeronema  Moorei  (Veitch  &  Sons). — A  carious  Iridaceous 
plant,  having  short,  stiff,  and  sword. like  leaves,  and  bearing  flower, 
spikes  2  ft.  to  3  ft,  long,  terminating  with  a  cluster  of  crimson 
flowers,  the  stamens  of  which  form  the  chief  part. 

Platycerium  HiUi. — An  ornamental  species  of  the  Stag-hom 
Fern,  from  Queensland  ;  well  worth  attention. 

Gunnera  manicata  (C.  Green). — A  gigantic.growing  variety 
of  the  well-known  Gunnera  soabra,  distinct  in  habit  and  general 
contour ;  well  worth  planting  in  ornamental  grounds. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi  (B.  Dean  and  C.  Green). — An  old  but 
useful  species  of  the  Everlasting  Pea,  bearing  a  profusion  of  red 
blossoms  ;  excellent  for  pot  or  border  culture. 

Miscellaneous  Sublects. — Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  in  their 
collection  of  plants  well-flowered  examples  of  the  Cinnamon-flowered 
Rhododendron  Crown  Princess  of  Germany,  the  scarlet.flowered 
Ha3manthns  Kalbreyeri  (from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa),  a 
specimen  of  the  Peruvian  Daffodil  (bearing  flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour),  and  |a  flnely  coloured  plant  of  Croton  Hanburyanum, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  large  and  graceful,  and  beautifully  mottled 
with  orange,  crimson,  green,  and  rose.  This  collection  also  contained 
a  panful  of  Nertera  depressa,  covered  with  bright  orange-coloured 
berries,  and  a  flowering  example  of  Lilium  concolor  luteum.  Mr. 
Williams  had  Asplenium  horridum,  a  strong. growing,  Bleohnum.like 
plant  having  bronze-coloured  fronds ;  Eranthemum  variabile,  a 
nseful  plant  for  pan  culture,  with  lance-shaped,  white,  green,  and 
rose-blotched  leaves ;  also  plants  of  Phoenix  canariensis,  Maxillaria 
grandiflora,  and  the  useful  table  plant  Panax  elegantissima.  Mr. 
Green,  Bletchingley,  sent  a  interesting  group  of  plants,  in  which  were 
noticeable  the  curious  Carolinia  insignis,  Gardenia  Stanleyana,  the 
curious  Aristolochia  ornithocephala,  and  the  long,  white-flowered  Peso, 
queria  longiflora ;  also  cut  sprays  of  the  snow-white  Libertia  formosa. 
Mr.  Kingsbury,  of  Beavis  Valley  Nursery,  Southampton,  sent  a  new 
Coleus  named  Empress  of  India,  which  appeared  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  kind  ;  also  a  finely-coloured  tricolor  Pelargonium  named 
Mrs.  Russell  Gurney,  and  a  silver-leaved  kind  named  Florence.  The 
same  exhibitor  likewise  contributed  several  single-flowered  Petunias 
of  an  attractive  description.  From  the  Society's  gardens,  Chiswick, 
were  beautiful  flowering  plants  of  Saxifraga  nepalensis.  Orchis 
foliosa,  and  the  useful  white.flowered  Veronica  pinguifolia.  Mr. 
Donald,  Lea  End,  Alveohurch,  near  Redditoh,  sent  blooms  of  a  seed- 
ling Piootee  named  Mrs.  James  Birchley,  resembling  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  a  meritorious  character.  Mr.  R.  Dean  contributed  blooms 
of  Antirrhinums  with  rich  and  varied  colours,  and  which  were  much 
admired.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshnnt,  showed  a  curiously- 
shaped  Strawberry  named  Pauline,  the  flavour  of  which  was  not 
good.  Several  seedling  Melons  came  from  Mr.  James  Manderson, 
Ottershaw,  Chertsey,  and  Mr.  Atkins,  Wantage;  and  a  bundle  of 
fine  Asparagus  came  from  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park.  A  commenda- 
tion  was  awarded  for  Tebbs'  universal  travelling  pot,  which  is  made 
of  stiff  paper  and  pitched  inside.  It  is  made  in  such  a  form  that 
mossing  is  not  required  in  packing,  and  the  weight  of  the  plants  is 
reduced  considerably — altogether  a  good  idea. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
June  4. 
Mk.  Hugh  Frasee  gave  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron  and  of  some  of  the  more  striking  hybrids  that  have  been  raised  from 
it.  Mr.  Jas.  Spiers,  Haddington,  next  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Haddingtonshire  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Free  Gardeners."  Mr.  Spiers 
said  that  the  minutes,  proceedings,  and  competition  of  this  fraternity  are 
correctly  recorded  since  Aug.  16, 1676,  and  there  are  traces  on  the  minutes 
that  this  body  must  have  existed  for  a  much  longer  period.  It  is  thus 
estabhshed  that  the  Haddingtonshire  Association  is  one  of  the  oldest 


horticultural  institutions  in  the  country.  As  far  back  as  177i  monthly 
meetings  have  been  held ;  previous  to  that  meetings  were  held  four  times 
a  year.  In  1671  prizes  were  offered  for  the  Carnation,  and  regular  com- 
petition has  taken  place  each  year  since.  The  enthusiasm  of  this  ancient 
body,  and  the  public  spirit  which  has  always  characterised  it,  were 
abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Spiers  quoting  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  resolutions  passed  from  time  to  time.  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  exhi- 
bited Rhododendron  Broughtoni  superbnm  ;  Messrs.  Methven  &  Song, 
Rhododendron  cinnabarinum ;  Mr.John  Carson,Miles'  spiral  Mignonette  ; 
and  Mr.  Mark  King,  Scarlet  East  Lothian  Stock.  The  following  awards 
were  made  on  the  occasion  :  Gloxinia  Mrs.  Smart  (commended).  Petunia 
Craigleith  Beauty  (certificated) ;  both  from  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson. 
Fancy  Pansy  Hugh  Fraser  (certificated),  Empress  and  Memento 
(commended) ;  these  three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.  Prom 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird  came  Fancy  Pansies  Lady  Clerk,  Lady  Falmouth, 
and  Mrs.  Wolfe  Murray  (to  which  certificates  were  awarded)  ;  and  Lady 
Hay  and  A.  McLeod  were  commended. 


LAW. 

Removing  a  Greenhouse  (Moss  v.  .Tames). — This  was  an  action  of 
trover  for  a  greenhouse.  The  tacts,  which  are  somewhat  peculiar,  were  as 
follows :  James  had  let  a  house  and  premises  to  one  Jackson,  and  permitted 
him  to  put  up  a  greenhouse,  which  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenancy.  Jackson  assigned  all  his  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  among  them  the  greenhouse,  to  one  Hargrove  by  a  bill  of  sale. 
Hargrove  enforced  the  bill  of  sale  and  sold  the  greenhouse  to  the  plaintiff 
for  a  sum  of  £20.  This  occurred  on  June  7,  on  which  day  the  plaintiff 
attempted  to  remove  what  he  had  purchased.  Jackson's  solicitors,  with 
the  knowledge  of  Hargrove,  on  May  14,  had  surrendered  the  lease  of  the 
premises  to  the  defendant,  who  refused  to  allow  the  plaintiif  to  remove 
the  greenhouse,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to  do  so  after  the 
surrender.  At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman  it  was  admitted  i;hat 
the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  move  the  greenhouse  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  surrender,  and  the  only  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  between  May  14  and  June  7  was  a  reasonable  time 
or  not.  This  question  was  left  by  consent  to  the  learned  judge,  wli'i 
decided  that  the  greenhouse  had  not  been  removed  within  a  reasonabij 
time,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.  On  appeal,  their  lordships 
thought  it  was  a  severe  finding  on  the  part  of  the  learned  judge,  but  could 
not  say,  upon  the  evidence,  that  it  was  wrong.  They  therefore  dismissed 
the  appeal. 

Alleged  Wrongful  Exhibiting — (Edwards  v.  Cooke). — This  was 
an  action  to  recover  damages  for  an  alleged  libel  in  the  "  Wandsworth 
and  Battersea  District  Times,"  of  which  the  defendant,  who  is  also  a 
chemist,  is  the  proprietor. — Mr.  Wright  appeared  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Lyon  was  counsel  for  the  defendant. — The  plaintiff  is  one  of  the  parochial 
officers  of  the  district,  and  the  libel  complained  of  imputed  to  him  that  a 
Cabbage  exhibited  at  the  flower  and  vegetable  show  last  summer  at 
Battersea,  which  gained  the  third  prize,  had  not  been  grown  by  him,  but 
purchased  of  a  neighbouring  market  gardener.  In  consequence  of  this 
imputation  he  had  been  forbidden  by  the  committee,  the  vicar,  and 
churchwardens  to  exhibit  any  more  till  his  character  was  cleared.  The 
letter  was  signed  "  Observer,"  and  the  plaintiff  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  obtain  the  name  of  the  anonymous  correspondent.  Thereupon  this 
action  was  brought.  It  appeared  the  plaintiff  had  written  to  the  defendant 
complaining  of  these  aspersions  on  his  honesty,  and  that  the  following 
foot-note,  commented  on  strongly  by  Mr.  Wildy  Wright  in  opening  the 
plaintiff's  case  to  the  jury,  had  been  appended  to  his  letter  : — 
"  Our  correspondent  would  have  been)  wiser  if,  instead  of  writing 
threatening  letters,  he  had  given  proofs  that  the  assertions  of  '  Observer ' 
were  untrue."  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wright's  opening  address.  Baron 
Huddleston  asked  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant  if  some  apology 
would  not  be  made,  and  Mr.  Lyon  said  he  should  certainly  advise  his 
client  to  make  one.  The  name  of  the  writer  would  probably  have  been 
given  up  had  it  been  asked  for  sooner.  But  it  had  not  been  demanded 
till  long  after  the  action  was  brought. — Mr.  Wright  said  he  would  be  con- 
tent with  a  verdict  for  403.  and  all  costs,  with  an  apology  published  in  the 
paper,  and  these  terms  were  accepted. — Baron  Huddleston  remarked  that 
no  doubt  the  defendant  would  withdraw  the  imputation,  express  his 
belief  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  purchased  the  winning  Cabbage,  and 
regret  that  such  a  document  should  have  appeared  in  the  paper.  'There 
was  certainly  a  point  of  honour  among  newspaper  proprietors,  who 
invited  the  public  to  contribute  on  matters  of  general  interest,  to  shelter 
those  who  wrote  for  them ;  but  whether  this  was  right  or  wrong  he  would 
not  express  an  opinion. — Verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Damages,  403.  and 
costs. 


CriHum  capense. — A  grand  specimen  of  this  noble  plant  may 
now  bs  seen  in  good  bloom  in  the  Fulham  Nurseries.  It  is  growing 
in  front  of  one  of  the  glass  houses,  and  |bears  six  or  seven  strong 
flower.spikes,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  at  least  ten  large 
handsome  blossoms  and  buds.  Isolated  in  front  of  shrubberies  which 
wonld  form  shelter  from  cold  winds  and  frosts,  snch  plants  as  this 
would  do  well,  and  if  planted  with  care  at  first  they  would  never 
fail  to  yield  abundance  of  blossoms  early  in  summer. 

Scarcity  of  Laburnum  Bloom.— It  is  somewbat^  singular  that  the  Labur- 
num should  be  an  exception  to  the  general  abundance  of  flower  on  trees  and 
Bhruba  this  season,  but  it  is  so.  Is  this  failure  local,  or  has  the  same  occur- 
ence been  noted  in  other  places  ?— J.  G.,  Senhmiu 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Whioh  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Thb  Abt  itself  is  NiTUEE." — Shakespeare^ 


Romneya  Coulteri  in  Essex. — This  fine  plant,  recently 
figured  in  The  Garden,  proves  quite  hardy  in  one  of  the  gardens  of 
the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  at  Colchester.  It  forms  a  luxu. 
riant  bnsh,  the  shoots  of  which  die  back  a  little,  but  break  again 
Tigoronsly.  The  soil  is  dry  and  good,  and  the  position  somewhat 
elevated.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
genial  climate  of  the  southern  and  western  coasts  is  not  essential  for 
the  successful  growth  of  this  plant. 

Tritonia  crocata. — This  fine  showy  bnlb,  sometimes  seen  as  a 
spring-blooming  plant  in  the  conservatory,  is  now  bearing  numerous 
blossoms  in  Mr.  Barr's  grounds,  grown  along  with  the  Ixias,  Sparaxis, 
&c.,  in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  beds  in  light,  well-drained  soil. 

Iris  Darius. — Among  the  beautiful  Irises  now  in  flower  is  Darius, 
a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Brown,  manager  at  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
Tooting.  It  is  novel  in  colour  as  well  as  large  and  free  in  habit,  and 
should  be  noted  as  an  acquisition  by  all  interested  in  these  beautiful 
hardy  flowers — the  Orchids  of  the  north. 

Echium  vulgare. — This  is  a  charming  plant  in  certain  posi. 
tions,  its  long  racemes  of  blue  flowers  are  even  handsomer  than 
those  of  the  Italian  Anohnsa.  Against  a  hot  wall,  where  nothing'else 
■will  grow,  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Colchester,  Dr.  Acland  planted 
some  which  have  increased,  and  now  furnish  a  beautiful  display  of 
bloom.  It  is  most  valuable  for  similar  positions,  particularly  on  hot 
gravelly  or  chalky  soils. 

Cyananthus  lobatus. — This  very  interesting  blue  Himalayan 
rock  plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Exotic  Nursery  at  Tooting,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom.  It  was  protected  during 
the  winter  by  a  shallow  frame,  but  is,  we  believe,  quite  hardy  in  rock 
gardens.  When  plants  are  rare,  however,  it  is  often  desirable  to 
protect  them  as  far  as  possible  against  accidents  and  changes,  even 
it  able  to  resist  cold. 

Elandfordia  uobilis  grandiflora. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  Blandfordias  for  pot  culture.  It  grows  well,  has 
long,  Grass-like  foliage,  and  flowers  freely.  Plants  of  it  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery  at  HoUoway,  growing  in  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  are 
furnished  with  four  or  five  strong  flower.spikes,  each  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  at  least  a  dozen  finely-coloured  bell.shaped  blossoms. 
These,  associated  with  Lilinms  and  similar  plants,  have  a  fine  effect. 

Iiilium  Szovitzianum  and  its  Varieties. — Our  plants  of 
Lilium  Szovitzianum  are  now  finely  in  flower,  and  amongst  them  I 
have  marked  the  following  distinct  forms : — 1.  The  unspotted  form,  a 
rich  canary.yellow.  2.  A  nearly  allied  form,  with  a  very  few  small 
dots  and  richly  tinted.  3.  A  very  rich-colonred  and  regularly  and 
numerously  dotted  form,  with  fine  petals.  4.  A  pale  whitish  form. 
5.  A  form  with  rich  central  yellow  streak  and  white  edges.  6.  A 
form  with  light-coloured  anthers,  generally  deep-tinted,  and  regularly 
spotted  with  larger  dots  than  usual.  Xiphion  filifolium  is  now  out — a 
most  beautiful  lilac-purple  and  fine  flower. — Alexandek  Wallace, 
Oolchesier. 

BoUea  ceelestis. — This  rare  Orchid  is  now  blooming  freely  in 
the  York  Nurseries,  and  it  is,  even  with  single  flowers,  a  striking  and 
beautiful  plant.  The  idea  of  its  being  either  diificult  to  cultivate 
or  shy  to  bloom  must  surely  vanish  now.  Several  of  the  crowns 
have  two  and  three,  and  one  four,  blooms.  One  plant  with  two  new 
growths  has  eight  grand  buds  all  nearly  ready  to  expand.  The 
flowers  vary  much  in  colour.  In  some  the  ground  colour  is  very 
pale — almost  white ;  in  others  a  decided  blue-lilac  ;  in  others  down- 
right purple.  All  are  more  or  less  heavily  blotched  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  petals  with  deep  and  rich  or  very  dark  purple.  The 
iabellnm  is  bright  yellow,  and  marvellously  plaited.  Even  yet  the 
full  beauty  of  this  plant  is  probably  not  gained,  as  a  single  shoot 
(imported)  had  the  remains  of  eight  flower-stems  on  it. — P. 

Anemones  in  June. — Large  beds  of  Anemones,  from  French 
and  Dutch  sources,  in  Mr.  Barr's  grounds  at  Tooting,  are  just  now 
in  fresh  flower,  and  many  buds  are  coming  on.  They  are  of  the  A. 
coronaria  section  and  are  mixed  varieties,  among  which  are  some  pos- 
sessing beautiful  and  distinct  colours,  well  worth  being  permanently 
named.  Striped  flowers,  scarlet  with  white  edge,  pure  white,  and 
all  shades  of  blue  are  here  represented.     The  curious  fact  about  these 


plants  is,  that  the  roots  were  kept  for  two  years  in  the  shop  without 
being  planted,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  their  lateness  in 
blooming,  and  this  shows  that,  under  certain  treatment,  a  display  of 
Anemones  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  Ixias,  Tritonias,  and 
Babianas  are  also  still  very  showy,  as  are  likewise  Lilium  umbolatum, 
the  lemon-coloured  L.  Szovitzianam,  and  Gladiolus  Colvillei. 

Iris  sibirica  orientalis. — Messrs.  Barr  and  Messrs.  Hooper 
have  what  appears  to  be  a  fine  large  variety  of  the  well-known 
Siberian  Iris  under  the  name  orientalis  and  other  names.  It  seems 
to  differ  only  from  the  species  in  its  larger  flowers. 

Passiflora  vitifolia. — This  beautiful  Passion-flower,  so  seldom 
seen,  is  now  finely  in  flower  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery,  at  Tooting.  Its 
blossoms  are  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet.  The  plant  is  a  free 
grower,  and  well  worth  planting  in  any  warm  house. 

Hardy  Lady's-slippers  at  Chester.— Our  bed  of  Cypripedium 
speotabile  has  now  several  hundreds  of  blooms  fully  expanded,  and  ia 
very  effective.  We  consider  the  plant  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  no 
protection,  except  a  few  leaves,  has  ever  been  put  upon  the  bed,  and 
we  do  not  think  these  even  necessary. — James  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Chester. 

Primula  sikkimensis  at  Kew. — In  order  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  charming  Primroae,  such  specimens 
should  be  seen  as  are  now  in  flower  on  a  rockery  at  Kew.  The 
flower-stalks  are  over  2  ft.  in  height,  each  bearing  at  their  points  an 
umbel  of  from  thirty  to  forty  beautiful  lemon-coloured  blossoms, 
borne  on  slender  drooping  pedicels,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the 
bright  green  foliage.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  provided  its  position  be  elevated  and  it  is  afforded  thorough 
drainage.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  compost  of  good  flbrous  loam  and 
a  small  quantity  of  well  decomposed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  Partial 
shade  is  indispensable  to  its  successful  culture,  and  also  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season. — A. 

Tree  Iiupin. — A  large  good  yellow  variety  of  the  Tree  Lupin  is  a 
moat  precious  plant  now  in  great  beauty.  One  can  imagine  nothing 
more  beautiful  than  this  for  rough  rooky  banks  or  slopes.  It  flowers 
most  profusely,  and  the  scent  of  a  single  bush  of  it  reminds  one  of 
that  of  a  field  of  Beans.  The  purplish  variety  of  the  same  plant, 
though  good,  is  not  nearly  so  valuable,  and  there  are  also  inferior 
yellowish  varieties.  The  best  varioty  which  we  have  seen  is  in  Mr. 
Barr's  trial  ground  at  Tooting,  and  is,  indeed,  the  best  of  all  yellow 
Lupins  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  bluish  variety  of  the 
Tree  Lupin  is  not  so  good,  because  there  are  good  blue  herbaceou 
Lupins,  whereas  there  is  no  other  good  yellow. 

Sympbyandra  Wanneri. — This  beautiful  hardy  plant  is  a 
member  of  the  Bell  Flower  family,  and  is  one  of  the  only  two  species 
of  the  genus  which  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  differs  but  slightly 
from  Campanula ;  in  fact,  it  is  as  well  known  under  that  generic 
name  as  under  the  one  above  mentioned.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit, 
rarely  exceeding  1  ft.  in  height,  rather  narrow  toothed  and  hairy 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  borne  very  copiously  on  branching  racemes, 
and  are  of  about  1  in.  in  length  by  f  in.  in  breadth,  and  of  a  deep 
mauve  colour.  It  differs  from  S.  pendula  in  its  corolla  being  very 
slightly  lobed,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms,  which  in  S.  pendula 
are  white.  It  succeeds  well  in  company  with  the  majority  ot  the 
Bell-flowers,  but  it  is  one  which  is  apt  to  be  short  lived,  therefore  a 
duplicate  jshould  be  kept  at  hand.  It  is  a  native  of  Austria,  whilst 
S.  pendula  is  a  Caucasian  species. — W. 

Tbe  Paris  Exhibition. — M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf,  ot  Argenteuil, 
requests  us  to  inform  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  who  may  wish 
to  visit  his  Asparagus  grounds  that  they  can  always  do  so  on 
Saturdays,  and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions  on  any  other  day,  by  giving 
previous  notice  to  him  of  their  intention. 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. — In  addition  to  the  prizes 
gained  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  his  beautiful  Eosea  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show  on  May  28,  the 
Council  have  specially  awarded  him  the  Lindley  Medal  of  the  Society. 

Scottish  Pansy  Society. — This  holds  its  meeting  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  21st  inst.  The  schedule  contains  fifty-seven  classes,  so 
arranged  that  the  smallest  growers  have  as  good  facilities  for 
exhibiting  as  those  having  large  collections.  As  it  is  an  open  show, 
cultivators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to  send  blooms 
for  competition. 

Preston  Show.  —  A  deputation  from  the  local  committee, 
consisting  of  three  members  and  the  hon.  secretary,  had  a  conference 
on  Tuesday  last  with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  South  Kensington,  at  which  they  reported  progress.  Arrange, 
ments  were  stated  to  be  far  advanced  towards  completion,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  show  will  be  a  success, 
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NOTES  FROM  KEW. 
Hardy  Tress  and  Shrubs. — Conspiououa  for  the  fine  tint 
aSordod  by  the  golden-yellow  foliage,  and  on  that  aooonnt  worthy  of 
special  mention,  are  the  three  following  :  Querous  oonoordia,  Neillia 
opnlifolia  anrea,  and  Ptelea  trifoliata  aurea.  The  first  is  a  variety  of 
oar  common  English  Oak,  and,  unlike  many  variegated  trees,  is  a 
vigorous  grower ;  its  yellow  leaves,  too,  do  not  scorch.  The  nest- 
namsd  is  a  sport  from  the  North  American  type  Neillia,  or,  aa  it  is 
sometimes  called,  Spirfea  opnlifolia ;  the  clusters  of  white.  Haw. 
thoim-like  flowers  contrast  well  with  the  large  leaves  (which  resemble 
those  of  the  Guelder  Rose)  of  the  green  kind,  though  they  do  not 
show  off  so  well  with  the  yellow  foliage  as  a  background.  Ptelea 
t;it'oliata  aurea  ia  a  very  pretty  variety  of  the  Hop  Tree  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Pieris  ovalifolia  is  a  Nepalese  shrub  with 
bronzy-red  leaves  and  shortly-stalked  white  flowers,  pendulous  from 
the  Lindersirle  of  the  branches.  The  peculiar  colour  presented  by 
the  foliage  at  the  present  time,  very  like  the  autumn  tints  of  some 
trees,  renders  this  shrub  a  valuable  one  for  effective  grouping  ;  for 
the  flowers  alone  it  is  scarcely  worth  growing.  Eosa  rugosa  is  a 
handsome  Japanese  species,  with  large  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  it 
forma  a  compact  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and,  even  when  the  blossoms 
have  fallen,  is  very  striking  with  its  large  orange. red  fruits.  This 
has  been  blessed  with  a  variety  of  names,  under  which  it  has  been 
distributed  at  various  times  as  new.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  Roses  which  have  not  been  created,  as  it  were,  by  the 
hybridist.  Rosa  ohlorocarpa  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  has  rosy, 
pink  flowers  nearly  3  in.  across,  followed  by  very  peculiar  spiny 
fruits. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Lilinm  monadelphum,  one  of  the 
Martagou  group,  is  a  noble  Lily  about  3  ft.  high,  having  numerous,  rich 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  black  ;  it  ia  a  native  of  the  Caucasian 
region.  L.  tenuifolium,  a  very  beautiful  Siberian  plant,  belongs  to 
the  same  section  aa  the  last-named,  its  flowers  being  rich  scarlet  in 
colour.  L.  concolor — scarlet,  slightly  spotted  with  black — comes 
from  Japan  and  China,  and  belongs  to  the  set  with  erect,  bell- 
shaped  blosaoms.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  kinds  of  Oxalia  at 
present  in  flower  are  O.  latifolia  spectabilis,  a  dwarf  sort  with  mauve- 
coloured  flowers  and  prettily  marked  leaves;  O.odorata,  with  magenta 
flowers;  0.  floribunda,  a  very  florifcroua  Brazilian  perennial,  with 
blossoms  a  shade  deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  0.  odorata  ;  and  0. 
Smithi,  with  rose-coloured  flowers.  TropEOolum  polyphyllnm,  recently 
figured  in  The  Garden,  does  well  in  the  open  border  at  Kew,  and  its 
brilliant  yellow  blossoms  last  some  time.  Medicago  marina,  a  creeping 
plant  from  the  south  of  Europe,  has  silky  leaves  and  branches,  and 
heads  of  golden-yellow  flowers.  Allium  Murrayanum  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  Alliums;  it  grows  1  ft.  or  more  high,  and  has  heads  of 
large,  rose-coloured  flowers.  A.  polyphyllnm,  a  Siberian  kind  of 
graceful  habit,  grows  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  and  has  reddish 
flowers.  A.  paradoxnm,  from  the  Caucasus,  has  heads  of  golden- 
yellow  blossoms,  as  rich  in  colour  aa  those  of  the  South  European 
A.  Moly ;  the  habit  of  the  plant,  though,  ia  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  last  named. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  Winter  Garden  may  be  seen  a 
large  specimen  of  Convolvulus  oanariensia,  the  blossoms  of  which  are 
mauve. coloured  and  have  white  centres.  As  a  corridor  plant,  this 
free-flowering,  strong-growing,  woody  climber  can  be  highly  recom. 
mended.  Phyl'ocaotns  crenatus,  from  tropical  America,  has  large 
flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  greenish,  and  the  petals  white.  For 
brightness  of  colour  and  for  easy  culture  few  plants  surpass  the  Pig 
Marigolds  or  Mesembryanthemums,  and  yet  they  are  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  as  they  were  many  years  ago  ;  the  most  striking  of  those 
now  in  flower  are  M.  aurantiacum,  a  ahrubby  kind  with  deep  orange, 
red  flowers,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  2  ft. ;  M.  CiEspitosum,  a 
stemless  species,  with  large,  beautiful,  lemon-yellow  flowers  on  stalks 
about  3  in.  high  ;  M.  roseum,  a  dwarf,  shrubby  sort,  with  large  rose, 
coloured  blossoms  ;  and  M.  spectabile,  of  similar  habit  to  the  last, 
and  having  rosy -purple  flowers  2  in.  across.  Swainsona  elegana  is  a 
fine  Australian  shrub,  with  snowy-white,  Pea.shaped  flowers.  The 
Peruvian  Daffodil  (Ismene  Amancaes),  with  its  golden. yellow,  very 
fragrant  flowers,  is  a  charming  bulbous  plant,  worthy  of  general 
cultivation.  The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  semper- 
virens  and  its  variety  minor  make  two  of  the  most  beautiful  corridor 
or  pillar  plants  possible.  Although  introduced  to  English  gardens 
more  than  200  years  ago,  these  charming  North  American  climbers 
seem  little  known.  L.  eempervirens  minor,  being  a  native  of 
Carolina,  would  only  prove  hardy  in  favourab'e  conditions.  Hedy. 
chium  Gardnerianum,  a  Brazilian  garland  flower,  planted  out  in  a  cool 
bouae,  makes  a  very  charming  object. —  f 


j   sincere  regret  that  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  he  obtained  his  plants  or  seeds  of  me.     On  the  question  of  the 
;   priority  of  introduction  I  have,  however,  nothing  to  retract,  the  seeds 
!   having  been  received  by  me  in  January,  1863,  and  raised  by  me  the 
j   following  spring,  since  which  period  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  in 
I   my  possession.     In  evidence  of  this  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ander- 
son-Henry a  copy  of  my  seed  catalogue  for  the  year  named,  and  you 
will  doubtless  receive  from  him  an  acknowledgment  to  that  effect. 
I  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  my  seed  catalogue  for  1872,  referred  to  by 
that  gentleman,  but  the  Eubus  seed  there  offered  was  no  doubt  that 
first  saved  from  my  own  plants.  Your  readers  will  therefore  doubtless 
exonerate  me  from  the  charge  of  rashness  for  having  claimed  that 
such  merit  aa  may  be  due — and  I  do  not  by  any  means  desire  to  exag. 
gerate  it — to  the  first  introduction  and  raising  of  the  plant  in  question, 
should  be  placed  to  my  credit. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

I  have  some  seedlings  of  this  Rubus  about  7  in.  high.     The 

seeds  sent  me  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  were  sown  early  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  and  did  not  germinate  till  they  had  been  in  the 
mould  twelve  months.  I  have  lately  sown  some  of  the  seed  in  a 
small  pot  flUed  tour-fifths  of  its  height  with  rich  earth,  into  which 
the  seed's  were  flrmly  pressed  and  covered  with  the  earth  about  i  in. 
The  pot  was  then  filled  to  the  top  with  silver  sand  and  immersed  in 
mould  in  a  larger  pot,  in  which  it  will  be  allowed  to  remain  till  next 
spring,  and  kept  moderately  moist.  The  pot  will  then  have  to  be 
removed,  the  sand  shaken  out,  and  the  seeds,  if  necessary,  stimulated 
with  a  gentle  heat. — B.  S. 


Kubus  deliciosus. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  note  on 
the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  this  plart,  I  have  to  express  my 


OPBNINa  OF   KEW  GARDENS. 

One  of  the  statements  in  the  recent  controversy  is  not  true. 
The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  open,  bat  the  botanical  division  in  the  garden 
is  not,  and  admission  can  only  be  obtained  by  tickets,  while  it  is  said 
that  the  botanical  garden  of  Paris  is  open  all  day. — A  Botanist. 
[There  is  one  division  of  the  Paris  garden  shut  off,  but  it  is  only 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  a  low  railing.  This  fact 
has  more  than  once  been  stated  in  The  Gakden.  This  is  a  very  diffe. 
rent  thing  from  shutting  the  garden  altogether.  The  portion  alluded 
to  is  laid  out  in  narrow  beds,  and  is  cut  off  by  a  low  railing  in  the 
interest  of  the  student  no  doubt.  We  believe  it  to  be,  like  many  auoh 
restrictions,  needless,  and  one  of  many  in  the  Garden  of  Plants 
which  might  be  changed  with  advantage. — Ed.] 

The  fineneea  of  Whit  Monday   morning  tempted  thousands 

out  early,  destined  for  the  parks,  the  river,  and  Kew  Gardens. 
The  District  Extension  ran  one  train  per  hour  extra,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Kew  and  Richmond  trains  were  crowded,  while  the  Metropolitan 
Company  also  conveyed  many  thousands  in  the  same  direction.  Kew 
Gardens,  for  the  second  time,  were  opened  at  ten  instead  of  one 
o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened  the  grounds  were 
besieged  by  an  orderly  crowd,  who  diatributed  themselves  over  the 
various  paths  and  walks,  and  went  through  the  museums  and  glass 
houses.  The  new  regulation  for  earlier  opening  did  not  appear  to  act 
prejudicially;  indeed,  there  were  at  least  25,000  persona  admitted, 
and  they  were  widely  dispersed  over  grounds  which  cover  several 
hundreds  of  acres.  The  police  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  opening  of  the  gardens  had  a  beneficial  effect,  inasmuch  aa 
the  people  passed  quickly  into  the  grounds,  instead  of  congregating 
and  drinking  at  the  public-houses. — "  Daily  News."  [So  far,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  recent  agitation  has  done  good,  even  carried  on  as  it 
has  been,  according  to  aome  writers,  by  persons  actuated  by  selfish 
and  unworthy  motives.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  agitation  was 
"  local,"  but  who  so  likely  as  local  gentlemen  to  see  and  deplore  the 
scenes  that  used  to  occur  on  Kew  Green  before  the  gardens  were 
opened  at  10  o'clock  on  bank  holidays  ? — Ed.] 


Antirrhinums. — Plants  of  these  from  early-sown  seed  put  out 
now  will  bloom  in  August  and  September,  and  succeed  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  in  August  last.  In  this  way  the  pretty  homely 
Snapdragon  can  be  had  in  bloom  throughout  a  good  part  of  the 
summer.  A  good  strain  only  should  be  grown,  aa  it  ia  a  waste  of 
time  to  cultivate  inferior  forms;  and  now  that  a  preponderance 
of  striped  flowers  is  certain  to  occur  in  a  good  strain,  that  ia 
an  additional  reason  for  having  a  plantation  in  a  garden.  The 
cold  wet  spring  haa  had  an  injurious  effect  on  aome  of  the  old  plants 
kept  over  from  last  year,  and  many  that  were  in  a  cold  wet  soil  have 
died  away  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  in  a  light  drier  soil 
have  done  wonderfully  well ;  and  really  very  fine  specimens  can  now 
be  seen  in  gardens  in  full  bloom.  Those  who  have  a  wet,  cold,  uncon- 
genial soil  will  do  best  to  raise  plants  in  the  autumn,  winter  them  in 
store  boxes  in  cold  frames,  and  plant  them  out  in  March  and  April, 
when  the  weather  is  favourable. — D. 
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PROPAGATI  NG. 

KosES. — Cuttings  of  these  should  be  made  o£  half-ripened 
■wood  in  March  and  April,  as  shown  in  flg.  1.  A  compost  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  loam,  well-decayed  manure,  and  leaf- 
mould,  to  which  a  little  sand  has  been  added,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Sift  it  fine,  and  fill  well-drained  pots  with  it ;  insert 
the  cuttings,  fasten  them  well  in,  give  a  good  watering,  and 


place  them  on  a  gentle  bottom-heat  in  a  hotbed ;  look  them  care- 
fully over  from  time  to  time,  removing  all  decayed  leaves  that 
may  be  seen  on  them  ;  they  will  soon  emit  roots,  and  will  be 
ready  to  pot  off  in  about  sis  weeks.  Roses  may  be  grafted 
indoors  in  January  and  February.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  modes  I  have  found  is  to  get  the  stocks  (Manetti) 
in  and  laid  in  by  the  heels  for  a  week  in  some  old  tan  or  Cocoa- 
nut  refuse ;  cut  the  scion  either  as  shown  in  fig.  2  or  flc?.  3, 
make  the  incision  in  the  stock  as  in  Qg.  4,  and  fit  in  the  scion ; 


Fig.  4i. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3- 


tie  firmly  with  worsted,  and  place  them  in  rows  in  a  gentle 
bottom-heat,  covering  up  with  the  plunging  material  just 
above  the  ties.  It  is  best  to  place  glasses  or  lights  over  them, 
which  must  be  opened  every  morning  to  allow  all  excess  of 
moisture  to  escape.  In  about  three  or  four  weeks  they  will 
be  ready  for  potting.  They  must  still  be  kept  in  warmth  for  a 
short  time,  so  as  not  to  give  them  a  check.  H.  H. 


Darlingtonia  californica  Hardy  in  England.— This  very 
interesting  plant  has  proved  hardy  at  Tooting.  Having  seen  the 
plant  growing  wild  in  the  mountains  of  California,  and  gathered  it 
where  it  was  making  very  great  efforts  to  hold  its  own  amongst  the 
Common  Ensh  in  small  boga  covered  with  Sphagnum  Mosa  and 
deeply  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  I  always  felt  that  the  common 
way  of  growing  this  plant  could  only  lead  to  failure.  Many  thou, 
sands  of  imported  plants  have  died  owing  to  their  being  treated 
like  exotic  Orchids.    Mr.  Parker  put  out  a  small  plant  in  his  arti- 


ficial bog  ;  it  has  come  through  the  winter  quite  fresh,  and  ia  now 
growing  well.  Failing  a  bog,  the  best  place  for  the  plant  ia  a  sunny 
shelf  in  a  greenhouse,  or  a  place  not  shaded  in  a  pit  or  frame,  with 
ita  pot  standing  in  a  saucer  of  water. — V. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN  CROPPING. 
Plot  No.  1. — Well  trenched  for  Ouiona  last  year,  pulled  and  carried 
off  the  ground  to  dry  under  our  south  walls  ;  ground  cultivated  and 
planted  the  same  day  with  little  Pixie  Cabbages  15  in.  apart,  all  cut, 
and  cleared  off  by  April  8.  The  ground  was  then  manured  with  a 
few  loads  of  old  rotten  sawdust,  and  again  cultivated,  and  planted  with 
show  Potatoes,  the  produce  of  which  will  probably  be  exhibited  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  for  Meaara.  Suttou  and  Sons'  prize. 

Plot  No.  2. — Potatoes  last  year.  Well  manured  and  dug  for 
Cabbages,  every  alternate  row  being  planted  with  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans.  Just  now,  June  7,  Cabbages  all  cut,  Beans  staked,  and  a  row 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  planted  between  each  without  any  digging  what, 
ever.     In  fact,  summer  digging  in  my  opinion,  ia  a  waste  of  time. 

Plot  No.  3. — Trenched  and  well  manured  for  Strawberries.  These 
are  allowed  to  stand  two  years  ;  the  Strawberries  are  chopped  oS 
with  a  spade  and  Broccoli  planted,  in  the  crowbar  fashion,  without  any 
digging.  After  Broccoli,  Celery,  with  two  rows  of  Lettuces,  planted 
on  each  ridge.  Ten  years'  experience  here  and  twenty.five  at  other 
places  tell  me  only  too  truly  that  too  much  digging  is  a  great  mistake. 

Burghleij.  R.  Gilbert. 


Asparagus  Culture. — Reading  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
last  week's  Garden,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
what  came  under  my  notice  last  week.  I  was  invited  to  spend  a  day 
at  Formby,  a  sandy  desert-looking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey, 
between  Liverpool  and  Southport,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  ;  and  there,  to  my  surprise,  amidst  the  surrounding  desola. 
tion  of  sand. hills,  spotted  here  and  there  with  the  coarse  Star  Grass, 
I  came  upon  a  field  of  Asparagus  sown  in  drills  about  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  as  Potatoes.  The  soil  ia  nothing  but  sand,  to  which  I 
could  see  a  little  manure  had  been  added.  The  field  was  surrounded 
by  wire  netting  to  keep  off  rabbits,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  bring, 
ing  to  ita  owner,  Mr.  Formby  (after  whom  the  place  is  named),  a 
large  amount  per  week  for  Asparagus  sent  to  Liverpool  market,  and 
that  hia  waa  the  best  sent  to  that  market.  I  did  not  see  fully  the 
extent  of  ground  under  cultivation,  but  the  thought  that  struck  mo 
was  that  here  is  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  own  these  hilla 
or  who  can  rent  them  cheaply,  for  there  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
the  neighbourhood  all  along  the  coast  that  might  produce  similar 
resulta,  and,  as  the  aubjeot  ia  one  of  food  for  the  people,  it  is  for  the 
public  good  that  this  should  be  made  known. — Thos.  Studd,  Seaton 
Mersey. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  perhaps  deserved  criticism 

on  my  little  article  on  the  growth  of ,  Asparagus,  I  must  atill 
think  my  plan  a  good  one,  and  in  confirmation  of  which  I  can 
appeal,  if  need  be,  to  Mr.  Radolyffe,  one  of  our  greatest  amateur 
gardenera  in  Dorset.  On  light,  or  very  rich  loamy  soils,  Asparagus 
may  and  can  be  grown  on  a  perfectly  even  surface,  but  in  my  deep, 
blue  clay  soil  the  plants  would  rot  in  a  short  time,  except  as  I  treat 
them.  As  to  19  in.  being  too  close,  I  have  in  light  soil  seen  good 
crops  on  a  bed  sown  to  raise  plants  j  but  of  course  I  do  not  advocate  the 
plan.  By  my  plan  I  cannot  gee  the  heads  of  the  Asparagus  much 
more  than  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  girth,  but  I  am  satisfied. — Eugene 
P.  Legge. 

I  send  a  few  specimens  of  our  Asparagus  cut  from 

single  lines.  It  is  not  so  fine  as  it  was  a  fortnight  ago.  We 
have  had  a  great  fall  of  rain  for  the  last  four  weeks,  with  a  low 
temperature ;  consequently,  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  growth  of  the  Asparagus  at  a  standstill.  Our  Asparagus 
is  not  large,  as  our  soil  is  not  all  that  can  be  desired  for  its 
growth ;  still  we  have  always  an  abundant  crop,  which  is  of 
excellent  quality. — D.  Lumsden,  Bloxholm  Hall,  Lincolnshire. 

[Very  good  Asparagus,  but  a  little  too  bitter  for  some  tastes, 
owing  to  its  greenness.  The  question  of  blanching,  however, 
or  not  blanching  is  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  culture. 
We  believe  the  happy  medium  will  be  found  in  partial  blanch- 
ing, as  is  the  practice  of  the  London  market  growers.] 

Early  Peas. — Like  Mr.  Gilbert  (see  p.  550),  I  still  retain  a  liking 
tor  the  oldest  o£  all  practices,  that  of  sowing  Peas  in  November  for 
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a  fitst  picking;  and  in  localities  not  too  wet,  where  they  can  be 
grown  profitably,  they,  as  a  rnle,  come  in  the  earliest.  Sweet  Peas 
for  cut  flowers  are  by  some  had  very  early  by  sowing  in  November. 
Where  mice  and  other  vermin  are  troublesome  the  seeds  may  be  sown 
on  the  flat  surface ;  cover  them  first  with  chopped  Furze,  and  then 
mound  the  earth  over  the  rows,  using  a  covering  of  soil  over  the 
young  tops  when  they  begin  to  show  their  green  points  through  the 
ground.  A  good  dusting  of  sifted  ashes  or  chaff  from  Barley  is  used 
by  some  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  depredations  of  slugs. 
This  system  of  raising  early  Peas  was  at  one  time  largely  practised, 
and  I  have  observed  good  results  from  it,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
earliness,  in  Scotland,  and  near  Dublin  especially.  For  the  sake  of 
having  a  double  chance  of  an  early  crop,  I  always  sow  a  number  of 
boxes  with  early  kinds  of  Peas  some  time  in  January,  only  using 
protection  for  them  against  severe  frosts  and  heavy  rains,  and  if  they 
are  not  required  for  podding  under  glass  they  are  planted  ont  in  a 
sheltered  border  in  March  and  staked  at  once  for  protection.  Extra 
caution  did  not  act  as  a  specific  against  frost  this  season.  Even 
those  planted  late  in  March  suffered  severely  from  the  frosts  which 
occurred  early  in  April,  of  which  we  had  one  night  15°.  We  thought 
at  one  time  that  our  Peas  were  entirely  destroyed,  but  they  after- 
wards branched  out  and  enabled  us  to  pick  a  dish  on  May  27 ;  the 
kind  was  Dillestone's  Early.  I  find  that  the  dwarf  Pea  named  Blue 
Peter  bears  very  early,  and  is  of  good  flavour  and  a  capital  cropper. 
Sangster's  No.  1  was  in  good  bearing  condition  the  first  week  in 
June,  and,  though  they  were  severely  injured  by  frost  early  in  April, 
they  have  branched  out  with  great  vigour  and  require  topping.  Bich 
and  deeply.trenched  ground  changes  the  character  of  Peas  materially, 
and  under  such  circumstances  they  should  be  planted  as  thinly  as 
French  Beans. — M.  Temple. 


NOTES  ON  TULIPS. 
The  Eoyal  National  Tulip  Society  held  its  annual  exhibition 
at  Manchester  on  May  26,  and  the  Northern  Counties  Tulip 
Show  at  Gorton  on  May  30.  These  are  the  leading  Tulip  shows 
held  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
any  report  of  these  exhibitions,  but  briefly  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  leading  flowers,  and  more  especially  some  of  the  newer 
ones  that  were  exhibited  at  these  shows.  Bizarre  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  an  old  standard  variety  of  great  merit,  was  in  fine 
form,  especially  as  a  flamed  flower,  and  some  feathered  forms 
were  also  remarkably  good.  Dr.  Hardy,  flamed  Bizarre,  was 
also  very  fine,  and  remarkable  for  its  bright  colouring.  John 
Morris,  feathered  Bizarre,  was  not  much  shown,  but 
generally  in  rare  condition.  Slater's  Masterpiece  is  fine 
always  whether  feathered  or  flamed,  but  ou  this  occasion  it 
amply  justified  the  enconiura  passed  upon  it  of  being  the  best 
feathered  Bizai're  that  has  yet  been  raised.  Headley's  Demos- 
thenes, though  worthless  as  a  flamed  flower,  was  thoroughly 
good  in  its  feathered  character ;  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  old 
Eoyal  Sovereign,  and  very  often  seen  in  winning  stands.  How 
good  Willison's  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is,  and  how  constant  its  fine 
character,  may  be  properly  inferred  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  nine  yeai-s  it  has  won  the  premier  prize  as  the  best  flamed 
Tulip  at  the  Royal  National  Tulip  Society's  Show.  It  should 
be  included  amongst  the  most  select  collection  of  florists' 
Tulips.  Hardy's  Ajax,  which  is  regarded  as  a  seedling  from 
and  a  great  improvement  on  Polyphemus,  was,  as  usual,  fine 
as  a  flamed  flower,  and  this  is  invariably  its  best  character ; 
and  when  it  comes  feathered  the  markings  are  very  fine. 
Lawrence's  George  Hayward  is  a  fine  old  Bizarre,  which  is 
always  best  in  the  feathered  state ;  it  is  unfortunately  somewhat 
inconstant  and  uncertain.  Hardy's  Lord  Delamere  is  a  new 
and  scarce  variety,  and  comes  very  fine  both  in  the  feathered 
and  flamed  state ;  it  always  takes  high  rank,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  great  refinement  in  the  marking.  In  the  class  of 
Roses,  Annie  Macgregor  was  an  exceedingly  fine-flamed  flower, 
the  pencilling  of  the  feather  being  of  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  character  possible,  although  firmly  laid  on  and  carried 
well  around  the  edges  of  the  petals.  This  and  Lady  Sefton 
were  raised  by  Martin,  the  latter  being  a  flamed  Rose  of  the 
highest  quality ;  and  both  are  regarded  as  the  two  best  flamed 
Roses  in  cultivation.  They  are  as  yet  quite  scarce,  and  those 
who  are  looking  after  them  will  have  to  patiently  wait  till 
the  overflow  of  stock  reaches  them.  Martin's  Mabel  is  also  a 
charming  flower  as  a  flamed  Rose,  and  is  identical  with  Mrs. 
Lomas.  The  old  Triomphe  Royale  was  also  in  good  character 
as  a  flamed  flower.     The  most  attractive  feathered  Roses  were 


Hepworth's  Nancy  Gibson,  very  beautiful  and  very  handsomely 
marked;  Modesty  (Walker),  a  finely-marked  flower  with  a  pure 
white  ground  ;  Charmer  (Martin),  a  useful  flower  in  the  way  of 
Mabel,  but  scarcely  so  refined ;  Industry  (Lea),  regarded  as  the 
finest  feathered  Rose  in  cultivation,  the  colour  being  a  bright 
carmine-scarlet  on  the  purest  of  white  grounds  ;  and  Heroine, 
a  fine  old  variety,  and  a  favourite  old  flamed  Rose,  and,  being 
plentiful,  is  generally  shown ;  in  its  flamed  character  it  is 
known  as  the  Triomphe  Royale,  referred  to  above.  Aglaia  and 
Madame  de  St.  Arnaud  are  old  varieties  of  considerable  merit, 
stfll  much  grown  for  show  purposes. 

Of  Byblcemens,  Headly's  Adonis  is  always  good  ;  both  in  the 
feathered  and  flamed  state  it  is  a  fine  variety,  and  well  deserves 
to  be  grown.  Hepworth's  Bessie  is  a  noble  feathered  flower 
when  well  grown,  and  though  it  sometimes  comes  flamed,  it 
is  decidedly  best  when  feathered.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  a  very  fine 
feathered  flower,  and  when  in  good  character  not  surpassed  by 
anything ;  it  is  also  known  under  a  later  name  of  Rutley's 
Queen.  Martin's  101  is  a  very  useful  flower  in  its  feathered 
state,  and  though  not  perfect,  is  always  a  great  favourite.  Mrs. 
Pickerill  was  also  good  in  its  feathered  character,  but  it  is  an 
old  variety  gradually  being  displaced  by  newer  introductions. 
Adonis  was  also  good  as  a  flamed  flower  ;  and  Hardy's  Talis- 
man showed  the  refined  marking,  for  the  possession  of  which, 
when  in  good  character,  it  is  so  famous.  It  is  the  finest 
flamed  Bybloemen  in  cultivation,  and  sometimes  in  finely 
feathered  condition ;  but  the  feathered  breaks'so  far  have  shown 
no  stability,  but  have  passed  into  flamed  flowers.  Slater's 
Eriar  Tuck  was  flne  in  the  flamed  character ;  it  also 
comes  good  as  a  feathered  flower,  and  has  won  the 
premier  prize.  Brown's  Salvator  Rosa  is  a  first-class 
uncertain  flower,  and  because  it  is  uncertain  is  seldom 
seen  in  good  character ;  much,  however,  depends  on 
having  a  good  strain  of  it.  A  few  of  the  newest  and  scarcest 
flowers  were  found  in  Bizarres  William  Willi  son,  a  very  useful 
flower,  both  feathered  and  flamed  ;  Byblcemens  David  Jack- 
son, fine,  both  feathered  and  flamed,  and  Hardy's  Nimbus, 
supposed  to  be  a  seedling  out  of  the  same  pod  which  produced 
Talisman,  and  grand  in  any  form  ;  and  Rose  Mrs.  Barlow 
(Hepworth),  a  very  fine  flamed  flower,  and  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful in  the  Breeder  form.  The  Breeder  Tulips,  in  their  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  self-coloured  and  splendid  forms,  are  always 
objects  of  great  interest.  The  most  attractive  were  Bizarres 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Willison,  Dr.  Hardy,  and  William  Lea;  Byblce- 
mens Glory  of  Stakehill,  Talisman,  delicata,  and  Martin's  117  ; 
and  Roses  Mabel,  Annie  Macgregor,  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  Olivia. 

D. 


Auriculas. — At  no  season  of  the  year  does  green  fly  more  persis- 
tently congregate  on  Auriculas  than  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They 
cluster  about  the  hearts  of  the  plants  and  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  presence  in  force  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of 
the  plants.  A  good  fumigation  with  Tobacco  smoke  is  the  best  and 
most  thorough  eradicator,  applying  it  [strongly  too,  for  it  will  not 
injure  the  plants,  and  following  it  np  with  a  good  brushing  by  means 
of  an  artist's  brush.  It  the  plants  be  looked  at  daily,  and  the  brush 
applied  for  a  few  minutes,  the  enemy  is  soon  routed.  There  is  a 
small  green  caterpillar  also  that  needs  to  be  sharply  looked  after. 
He  gets  into  the  heart  of  a  plant,  and  feeds  on  the  tender  leaves, 
and  soon  eats  away  the  heart.  A  good  Auricula  cultivator  makes  a 
constant  practice  of  looking  over  his  plants,  and  he  soon  detects  if 
anything  is  wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Auriculas  are  neglected, 
insidious  foes  soon  storm  the  citadel.  Auriculas  bearing  seed  are  best 
left  in  their  blooming  pots  till  the  harvest  is  gathered,  but  as  the  soil 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  through  frequent  waterings,  is  apt  to  become 
sour  on  the  surface  and  covered  with  Moss,  it  should  be  frequently 
stirred.  The  plants  that  have  been  re.potted,if  kept  cool  and  shady ,will 
not  require  much  water,and  root  action  goes  on  merrily  in  a  moderately 
moist  soil.  The  young  stock  is  now  growing  fast,  and  should  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  required.  Over  potting  in  the  case  of  the  Auricula 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  small  plants,  for  when 
overdone  with  pot  room  beyond  their  requirements,  the  plants  will 
decline  and  die  outright.  Seedling  Auriculas  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
autumn,  and  already  pricked  off  from  the  seed-pans  into  store  pota, 
will  soon  require  auother  shift.  The  largest  plants  can  be  placed 
singly  into  thumb-pots ;  but  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and  labour  to  put 
three  or  four  plants  into  small  3-in,  or  sixty-sized  pots  and  allow 
them  to  flower  in  them. — D. 
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HARDY  ORCHIDS. 
Few  classes  of  hardy  plants  afford  more  interest  than  a  well- 
grown  collection  of  hardy  Orchids.  Although  their  flowers 
are  not  so  gorgeous  as  those  of  some  of  their  epiphytal  con- 
geners of  the  Tropics,  yet  they  are  extremely  beautiful  both  in 
colour  and  form  ;  indeed,  language  fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
subtle  tints  belonging  to  some  of  them,  and  it  would  be  equally 
difficult  to  describe,  with- 
out the  aid  of  drawings, 
the  many  singular  forms 
which  they  assume.  In 
them  we  find  mimic  re- 
presentations of  insects, 
birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  al- 
though it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  some  the 
similarity  to  the  objects 
which  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  is  somewhat 
vague.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  seldom  seen  in 
gardens,  or  if  so,  but 
rarely  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, and  doubtless  the 
reason  why  so  few  attempt 
their  culture  is,  that  they 
are  reputedly  difficult  to 
cultivate ;  the  failure, 
however,  may  in  the 
majority  of  cases  be  attri- 
buted to  either  an  im- 
proper mode  or  time  of 
transplanting  them,  or  in 
placing  them  under  un- 
natural conditions.  Per- 
haps the  following  re- 
marks may  tend  to  induce 
those  who  have  not  yet 
attempted  to  grow  them 
to  form  a  collection,  and 
also  encourage  those  to 
persevere  who  have 
hitherto  had  buC  ill  suc- 
cess with  this  interesting 
tribe  of  plants.  The  best 
way  is  to  begin  with  the 
kinds  that  are  the  most 
readily  procurable,  and 
after  gaining  experience 
with  these,  rarer  kinds 
may  then  be  taken  in 
baud  without  fear  of 
failure.  Even  our  British 
Orchids  have  amongst 
their  number  some  really 
beautiful  kinds,  and  open 
a  wide  field  for  experience 
in  culture;  for  instance, 
those  who  can  keep  in  a 
thriving  condition  the  bee 
or  fly  Ophrys  need  not 
hesitate  to  try  the  rare, 
and  even  more  beautiful, 
South  European  kinds  of  Ophrys ;  and  at  this  season, 
when  the  indigenous  species  are  in  flower,  a  word  on  the 
mode  and  time  of  transplanting  them  may  be  useful, 
though  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  endanger  the  extermination  of  these  gems  of  our  native 
flora.  After  success  depends  greatly,  as  I  have  said,  on  this 
operation,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  usually  performed  is 
altogether  wrong.  The  usual  plan  is  to  do  it  just  when  the 
first  or  second  flower  has  opened,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  remaining 
few  in  the  garden,  and,  this  done,  the  cultivation  has  in  most 
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cases  begun  and  ended.  To  show  how  mischievous  such 
a  course  of  procedure  is,  I  may  state  that  at  this  period  of 
growth  the  plant  is  forming  a  new  tuber  for  the  following 
year,  and  if  this  is  in  any  way  injured,  it  shrinks  and  dies, 
thus  oftentimes  causing  disappointment  at  its  non-appearance 
in  spring.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  plants  were  marked  when  in 
flower  and  allowed  to  remain  until  August  or  September,  when 
the  newly-formed  tuber  will  be  thoroughly  matured,  the  risk  of 
transplanting  it  is  considerably  lessened,  provided  it  be  taken 
up  with  a  good  deep  sod.  It  is  advisable  to  take  from  the  sod 
the  roots  of  other  plants, 
though  some  allow  them 
to  remain  to  spread  over 
the  Orchid  border,  thus 
imitating  natural  condi- 
tions by  protecting  the 
roots  in  winter  and  pre- 
venting evaporation  in 
summer.  In  a  garden, 
however,  this  presents  an 
untidy  appearance,  be- 
sides the  risk  of  cutting 
away  the  Orchids  as  well 
as  the  Grass,  &o.,  in  ihe 
flowering  season.  In  this 
matter  we  can  be  aided 
by  such  plants  as  the_^ 
pretty  Balearic  Sandwort 
(Arenaria  balearica). 
Lawn  Pearlworfc  (Sagina 
glabra),  the  mossy  and 
tufted  section  of  Saxi- 
frages, and  many  others, 
which  are  at  all  seasons 
very  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting, and  serve  the 
purpose  equally  well. 
The  next  thing  to  con- 
sider is  a  place  in  the 
garden  best  suited  to 
their  requirements. 
Doubtless  many  have 
grown  and  will  continue 
to  grow  the  more  robust 
kinds  successfully  in 
mixed  borders  or  amongst 
the  denizens  of  the  rock 
garden,  or  in  a  detached 
portion  of  it ;  but,  where 
space  is  no  objection,  a 
place  set  apart  for  a  col- 
lection is  by  far  the  best 
plan,  and,  in  lieu  of  a 
more  appropriate  term, 
it  may  be  called  the 
"  Orchid  garden,"  though 
in  such  a  small  space  as 
a  garden  can  afford  the 
natural  condition  of  each 
kind  cannot  be  very 
minutely  imitated,  some 
being  shade-loving,others 
delighting  in  sunshine ; 
so  experience  has  shown 
that  partial  shade  is  most 
congenial  to  them  when 
under  cultivation,  such  as 
may  be  obtained  with  an  eastern  or  western  aspect,  with  trees 
or,  less  preferable,  a  high  wall  as  the  means  of  affording  shade. 
The  Orchid  garden  should  consist  of  a  raised  portion,  from 
5  ft.  to  6  ft.  at  the  highest  parts,  with  a  gentle  slope  outwards 
and  a  more  steep  slope  inwards  (towards  the  trees  or  wall). 
Thorough  drainage  by  means  of  rubble  is  indispensable,  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  emphatically  impressed,  as 
it  is  in  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  to  which  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  failure  may  be  attributed ;  so  to  whatever  height  the 
border  is    raised    the  soil  should  not  be  more  than  15  in.  in 
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depth,  the  rest  being  taken  up  in  drainage  material.  On  the  outer 
slope  should  be  plauted  those  kinds  that  are  found  in  pastures 
and  exposed  places,  &c. ;  on  the  inner  slope  those  whose  wild 
haunts  are  in  woods  and  thickets,  &o.,  therefore  requiring 
moi-e  shade.  For  the  kinds  that  inhabit  bogs,  swampy  and 
other  wet  places,  an  artificial  bog  may  be  easily  constructed 
at  the  base  of  the  raised  portion,  by  sinking  troughs  or  large 
glazed  earthenware  pans,  so  that  the  rims  ai'e  within  2  ft.  of 
the  surface,  and  then  filling  them  with  water  and  large  stones, 
and  on  these  placing  the  peat  or  other  soil ;  the  water  will 
t'len  rise  in  it  by  capillary  attraction,  thus  rendering  it 
a  good  spongy  bog,  in  which  Cypripediums  and  other 
bag-inhabiting  kinds  will  thrive.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  pipe  to  each  pan  or  trough  in  order  to  refill  it,  though 
this  is  but  seldom  needed,  except  in  hot  weather.  The 
soil  for  the  slopes  should  consist  of  three  kinds — A,  equal 
parts  of  good  sandy  loam  and  chalk  from  under  trees,  which, 
being  mixed  with  decomposed  leaves,  &c.,  is  preferable  to 
any  other  soil.  To  those  who  reside  in  a  chalk  district  this  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  if  this  be  not  obtainable,  old  mortar,  or 
sandstone  broken  finely,  is  the  best  substitute.  Neai'ly  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  and  part  of  the  inner  slope  should 
consist  of  this  compost,  and  a  lesser  portion  should  consist  of 
peat  mixed  with  the  above  (B)  and  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
inner  slope  a  compost  consisting  of  (C)  peat  with  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  sand  in  small  quantity ;  in  this  the 
kinds  of  Goodyera,  &c.,  delight  to  creep.  The  artificial  bog 
should  be  extended  half-way  round  each  slope  with  a  compost 
2  ft.  in  depth  of  two  parts  of  fibry  peat  D,  one  part  of  well- 
decomposed  leaf-mould,  and  half  part  sand  ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  base  should  consist  of  a  deep,  rich  loam,  with 
an  admixture  of  limestone  E,  but  should  be  also  well  drained; 
in  this  the  more  robust  kinds  should  be  planted.  The  surface 
of  the  slopes  should  be  undulated ;  but  straight  margins 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  by  forming  here  and  there 
little  nooks,  wherein  many  kinds  would  delight  to  nestle,  it 
would  greatly  enhance  the  utility  of  the  place.  Large  stones 
should  be  placed  half-buried  on  the  slopes  to  serve  as  stepping- 
places,  and  the  roots  of  many  will  be  benefited  by  being  in  con- 
tact with  stones ;  some  may  be  placed  at  the  base  also,  to  serve 
as  stppning-stones  across  the  bog.  Now  for  a  word  on  the 
exotic  kinds  of  hardy  Orchids,  which  may  be  obtained  at  any 
of  the  large  nurseries  where  hardy  plants  are  treated  as  a 
speciality.  Taking  first  the  Lady's  SHppers  (Cypripediums), 
which  bear  the  largest  flowers,  we  have  about  a  dozen  species 
introduced  to  our  gardens,  all  deserving  of  cultivation,  but  I 
need  scarcely  say  much  about  these,  as  the  faithfully-coloured 
illustrations,  lucid  descriptions,  and  excellent  cultural  notes  that 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Gardes  have  brought 
them  very  familiarly  before  us  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  will 
all  thrive  in  the  bog  in  the  compost  D,  with  the  exception  of 
our  English  Lady's  Slipper  (0.  Galceolus),  which  requires  a 
clayey  loam  and  leaf-mould,  in  a  well-drained  situation.  Taking 
next  the  genus  Ophrys,  we  find  in  it  the  gems  of  the  family,  for 
we  have  in  them  strange  forms  and  indescribable  colours,  espe- 
cially in  those  that  come  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  quote  the  words  of  a  distinguished  botanist 
and  traveller  when  speaking  of  Ophrys  Speculum,  the  Looking- 
glass  Ophrys,  which  inhabits  the  Grassy  hill-slopes  of  Greece, 
&o.  "  The  brilliant  polished  surface  of  the  disk  of  the  lip  shines 
like  a  blue  steel  looking-glass  edged  with  gold,  and  that,  again, 
set  in  a  rich  maroon-velvety  frame,  presents  a  combination 
of  colours  quite  unlike  anything  known  to  me  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;"  and  those  who  saw  the  fine  collection  exhibited  a 
few  years  since  at  some  of  the  metropolitan  shows  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  an  ardent  lover  and  cultivator  of  these  plants, 
can  corroborate  this  assertion,  and  also  the  amount  of  inte- 
rest and  admiration  that  was  evinced  by  all  who  saw  them. 
All  the  kinds  must  be  plauted  on  the  outer  slope  of  the  Orchid 
garden  in  the  soil  A,  and  by  carefully  watching  for  their  live 
enemies,  and  perhaps  using  an  inverted  pot  to  protect  the  more 
southern  species  from  too  much  wet  and  cold  in  winter,  success 
will  be  inevitable.  The  greatest  number  of  kinds  belong  to 
the  genus  Orchis,  and  amongst  these  are  many  beautiful  sorts, 
perhaps  the  handsomest  being  0.  foliosa,  a  native  of  Madeira, 
but  quite  hardy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  I  have 
seen  magnificent  specimens  of  this  fine  species  at  exhibitions 


staged  with  a  collection  of  its  tropical  associates  and  yet  out- 
vieing  many  of  them  in  beauty.  The  indigenous  species  oE 
this  genus  are  also  numerous,  the  best  being  O.  hircina,  O. 
masoula,  0.  militaris,  and  the  beautiful  Channel  Islands  species 
0.  laxifiora. 

The  genus  Satyrium  affords  two  lovely  species — S.  aureum, 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  golden-yellow  colour,  and  S.  carneum, 
with  large  flowers  varying  from  white  to  deep  rose.  Both  are 
natives  of  the  Cape,  and  therefore  require  slight  protection  in 
winter.  The  position  best  suited  to  them  is  in  the  artificial 
bog  at  the  base  of  the  inner  slope.  The  beautiful  Goodyera 
pubescens,  with  its  velvety  green  leaves  and  silvery  veins,  is 
quite  a  rival  to  the  tropical  Ancectochili ;  it  will  succeed  in  the 
soil  C,  on  the  inner  slope,  in  company  with  our  native  species 
G.  repens.  It  seems  needless  to  comment  more  on  the  beauties 
of  these  plants  ;  I  will  now  append  a  list  of  the  best  kinds, 
of  which  many  may  be  obtained  at  nurseries,  whilst  others  are 
very  rare  ;  but  some  of  your  readers  may  have  correspondents 
or  other  means  of  obtaining  the  South  European  and  other 
kinds,  or  perhaps  some  of  our  enterprising  nurserymen  will 
undertake  their  introduction  in  quantity,  as  they  have  in  the 
case  of  those  from  the  Tropics.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
look  to  our  National  Botanic  Garden  for  their  introduction,  or 
to  see  them  in  a  living  state  there  under  the  most  approved 
mode  of  culture. 

List  of  Kinds  Best  Suited  for  the  Aiiificial  Bog  (D). 


Those  m 

arked  thus  *  are  British  sp 

ecies. 

Cypripedium  acaule 

stemless    Lady's-slipper 

United  States 

„          arietinam 

Eam's-bead               „ 

Canada 

„          candidum 

white  ditto                 ,, 

United  States 

„          guttatum 

spotted  ditto             „ 

Siberia 

„         japonieum 

Japanese  ditto          „ 

Japan 

„          macranthum 

large-flowered          ,, 

Siberia 

,,          oecidentale 

Western  ditto           ,, 

United  States 

„          parviaorum 

email-flowered          „ 

-  „ 

„          pubescens 

hairy                           „ 

Virginia,  &o. 

„           spectabile 

sbowy                         ,, 

United  States 

„          ventrioosum 

ventricose-flowered  „ 

Siberia 

Calopogon  pulchellus 

pretty  Calopogon 

N.  America 

Calypso  borealis 

Nortbern  Calypso 

Aretbusa  bulbosa 

bulbous  Aretbusa 

Habenaria  fimbriata 

fringed  Habenaria 

\ 

„         blephariglottis 

white  fringed  „ 

, 

„        psyebodes 

purple  fringed  , , 

, 

Pogonia  divaricata 

Lily-leaved  Pogonia 

, 

„        opbioglossoides 

Adder's-tongue  ,, 

, 

,,        peudula 

pendulous  ditto   ,, 

, 

Satyrium  aureum 

golden      Satyrium 

Cape    of    Good 

„        carneum 

flesh-coloured    „ 

Tflope 

To  he  Planted  on  the   Outer  Slope  (A — smuhj  loam,  chalk. 

and  leaf-moidd). 

"■■  Ophrys    apifera   var. 
rautilex 
„        apiculata 

Bee                         Ophrys 

Europe 

'■•        „        aranifera  var. 

spider                            „ 

,j 

specularia 

*        „        ai-achnites 

Late  spider                    „ 

,,         atrata 

dark-flowereJ               „ 

S.  Europe 

„         Bertoloni 

„        bombiliflora 

Humble  Bi'e                 „ 

" 

„        ericolor 

„        Ferrum  equi- 

Horse-sboe-flowered    ,, 

"^ 

num 

'■'        „        fucifera 

Drone                            „ 

„        fasca 

brown                             „ 

" 

„        insectifera 

insect  bearing               „ 

(vara) 

,,        lutea 

yellow 

Spain 

-'^~         „         muscifera 

I'ly 

■    Europe 

,,        mammosa 

toated                           „ 

S.   Europe    and 
N.  Africa 

,,        nicEeensis 

„ 

" 

„        Scolopax 

Snipe                             „ 

,,         Speculum 

Looliing-glasa               „ 

Greece 

„         tabanifera 

Dun-fly                           „ 

„        tentbredin- 

Saw-fly                           „ 

S.'Europe 

ifera 

,,        vespifera 

Wasp  bearing 

Corfu 

Orchis  coriopbora 

S.  Europe 

,,    fusca 

brown-winged     Orebis 

Europe 

„    frograns 

fragrant                    „ 

S.  Europe 

*    „     hircina 

Lizard                      „ 

Europe 

*    „    incarnata 

S.  Europe 
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To  he  Planted  on  the  Outer  Slope  {A — sandy  loam,  cludk, 

and  leaf-mould). 
„    longioorna  long-horned        Orchis  Barhary 

„    lotisibracteata         long  bract  ,,  S.  Europe 

*  „    niilitaris  soldier  „  Europe 
,,    olbiensis 
„    pallens 
,,     papilionacea 

*  , ,  pyraraidalis 
„  purpurea 
,,  provincialis 
,,  Eobertiana 
,,  quadricolor 
„    sambucina 

*  „     Simla 
,,     spectabilis 
„    tridentata 

*  „    nstulata 
Serapias  cordigera 

,,        lingua 

„        neglecta 

J,         longipetala 
*Cypripedium  Caloeolus 
*Aceras  anthropophora 

On  tlie  Inner  Slope, 

*Oephalauthera  ensifolia  naiTOw- leaved  Europe 

„    .      pallens  white  „ 

*  „  rubra  red  ,, 

*  „          graudiSora  large-flowered  _  „ 
*Habenaria  bifolia  two-leaved  Habenaria  „ 

*  „        chlorantha  Butterfly  „  „ 

With  Soil  [0 — peat,  chopped  Sphar/mim,  and  sand). 


pale-flowered 

jj 

S.  Europe 

Butterfly 

„ 

pyramidal 

„ 

Europe 

purple 

" 

S.  Europe 

four-coloured 

" 

Elder-smelling 

J, 

Italy 

Monkey 

„ 

Europe 

showy 

jj 

J, 

three-toothed 

,, 

dwarf  dark-wir 

ged,, 

„ 

heart-lipped  S 

srapias 

S.  Europe 

tongue-lipped 

„ 

,, 

rare 

,, 

yi 

long  petal 

„ 

English  Ladv's 

-slipper 

Europe 

Green  Man  Orchis 

„ 

*Goodyera  repens 

creeping  Goodyera 

Europe 

„         pubescens 

hairy                „ 

N.  America 

To  he  Planted  at  the  Base  {E—loam  and  limestone). 

Orchis  foliosa 

leafy           Orchis 

Madeira 

„      laxiflora 

lax-flowered     „ 

Channel 
lands 

*    „      latifolia 

Marsh               „ 

Europe 

„             var.  hagotis 

„ 

„               „    sesqmpe- 

jj 

*    „      mascula      [dahs 

Man                  ,, 

jj 

*    „      maculata 

Hand 

JJ 

*    „      majalis 

large-flowered  „ 

South  Eu 

*    „      Morio 

bufoon              „ 

Europe 

*Epipaetis  latifolia 

broad-leaved  Helleborine 

JJ 

*        „         palustris 

Marsh                      „ 

JJ 

*        „         ovalis 

ovate                        „ 

*        J,         violacea 

violet                       „ 

JJ 

*Gymnadenia  oonopsea 

Gnat                    Orchis 

Nigritella  angustifolia 

dart-flowered  Nigritella 

„        globosa 

globose-flowered    „ 

" 

COLUMBINES    AND   THEIR   CULTURE. 

My  experience  of  the  finer  kinds  of  Aquilegia  differs  greatly  from 
that  of  Mr.  Dod  (see  p.  515).  Possibly  this  high  situation — 720  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  and  a  consequently  cool  climate — may  be  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  these  beautiful  plants,  which  are  worth  any  amount 
of  trouble  expended  on  their  culture.  I  began  about  five  years  ago 
with  A.  canadensis,  an  old  friend,  with  which  I  first  made  acquaint, 
ance  on  the  rooky  banks  of  Niagara.  It  grows  like  a  weed  in  this 
garden,  and  seeds  itself  pretty  freely.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
I  notice  signs  of  deterioration,  and  shall  therefore  raise  a  new  stock. 
Since  then  I  have  had  A.  Skinneri,  glandulosa,  coerulea,  chrysantha, 
and  Wittmanni,  all  of  which  have  done  well,  though  in  difilerent 
degrees.  Skinneri  is  a  luxuriant  bush,  24  ft.  high,  with  more  than 
200  blossoms  on  it  of  exceeding  elegance.  Most  of  last  year's  seed. 
lings  of  A.  glandulosa  are  blooming  well,  with  very  large  individual 
flowers,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  shy  bloomer,  and  looks  best  in  tolerably 
large  clumps.  This  species  seems  to  me  to  be  biennial.  A.  chry. 
santha,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  good  perennial.  Here  it  is  not  yet  in 
bloom,  but  looks  promising,  with  strong.flowering  shoots.  A. 
ccernlea  I  find  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  manage,  and  it  seems  to 
require  more  shade  than  the  others ;  bat  I  have  several  plants  of  it 
in  bloom,  and  do  not  despair  of  growing  it  better  in  the  future. 
A.  Wittmanni,  a  hybrid,  is  not  to  be  despised  as  a  sub. 
stitute  for  it.  I  believe  most  people  would  prefer  it  from 
its  much  greater  •  luxuriance,  while  in  colour  it  is  almost 
identical  with  A.  ccernlea.  The  long  spurs  which  add  so  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  latter  species  are  wanting  in  Wittmanni,  and  its 
whole  growth  is  less  elegant,  but  aa  a  decorative  border  plant  of 


strong  constitution  and  an  undoubted  perennial  I  should  think  it 
could  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  grows  about  3  ft.  high.  I  should  add 
that  I  obtained  my  seed  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  our  gardens  in  introducing  these  amongst  many 
other  valuable  hardy  plants,  and  every  variety  that  I  have  flowered 
has  come  true  to  its  name  without  a  failure,  which  is  very  remarkable. 
I  know  other  gardens  in  the  south  of  England  where  Aquilegias 
grow  more  freely  than  with  me,  and  a  relative  in  Devonshire  keeps 
them  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  for  the  decoration  of  an  open  verandah, 
being  afraid  to  trust  them  in  the  thick  clay  and  slug-infested  soil  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  who  blooms  them  with  very  fair  success. — 
D.,  Aslimore,  Dorset. 

I  think  Mr.  Farrer   (see  p.  542)  is  in  error  about  having  a 

bed  in  bloom  of  Aquilegia  Skinneri.  This  variety  is  a  very  late 
bloomer.  I  never  have  it  till  July,  when  the  others  are  over,  and  in 
all  probability  the  one  Mr.  Parrer  has  is  A.  californica.  Both  A. 
Skinneri  and  A.  chrysantha  do  perfectly  well  in  beds,  but  to  get  good 
blooms  of  the  latter  the  plants  should  be  grown  under  glass,  as  the 
weather  impairs  their  beauty.  I  have  three  and  four-year-old  plants 
blooming  well,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them  only  for  two  years  if  fine 
flowers  are  required.  The  small  seedlings  should  be  kept  under  cover 
the  first  winter.  I  find  A.  coerulea  a  miffy  plant  to  grow  in  the  open 
ground,  bnt  there  is  no  difficulty  with  it  under  glass.  A.  glandulosa 
does  not  do  at  all  well  in  the  south ;  it  wants  a  damp  climate.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  seed  of  Aquilegias  true  unless  a  single 
plant  is  kept  perfectly  apart  from  all  other  varieties.     It  is  surprising 


Aquilegia  ckrysantha. 

that  florists  do  not  carefully  cross  some  of  the  better  varieties.  If 
Mr.  Earrer  will  look  at  vol.  iii.,  part  18,  of  Henderson's  "  Illustrated 
Bouquet"  for  1864,  he  will  see  a  plate  of  some  beautiful  hybrids 
which  I  raised  between  A.  fragrans  and  A.  Skinneri.  He  will  in  the 
same  place  find  some  hints  as  to  their  culture.  The  germination  of 
the  seed  varies.  I  have  at  this  moment  hundreds  of  A.  chrysantha 
seedlings  coming  up  in  the  open  air  as  thick  as  Mustard  and  Cress 
sown  in  April,  and  sometimes  they  take  a  year  to  vegetate.  I  think 
it  does  best  if  sown  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe. — A.  R.,  Bromley. 

Columbines  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. — I  cannot  think  that  the 
deterioration  of  Aquilegias  is  altogether  due  (see  p.  516)  to  locality. 
I  believe  that  they  can  be  grown  as  well  in  the  south  of  England  as 
in  the  north,  with  the  single  exception  that  some  of  them  are  not 
worth  much  after  the  first  year.  There  is,  however,  something  very 
puzzling  about  Aquilegia  glandulosa.  Some  four  or  live  years  ago  I 
raised  three  of  these  fine  plants  from  seed,  which  were  as  beautiful 
as  anything  could  be.  They  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  the  place, 
and  several  persons  visited  my  garden  to  see  them.  I  fondly 
imagined  that  Aquilegia  glandulosa  would  be  permanently  established 
here,  and  I  looked  for  it  the  next  year  aa  a  matter  of  course,  but  it 
never  came  again,  though  I  have  grown  scores  of  plants  from  the 
best  seeds  I  could  get.  I  never  have  been  able  to  make  out  why 
success  was  so  easy  at  first  and  has  never  since  been  obtained.  I  can 
only  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  difference  in  the 
seeds  themselves  to  cause  results  to  be  so  different  under  the  same 
conditions.  I  was  fortunate,  I  fancy,  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
seeds,  but  unfortunate  afterwards.  Aquilegia  ccerulea  and  A.  chry. 
santha  are,  in  my  experience,  much  more  to  be  relied  on  than  their 
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very  beautiful  congener,  aud  they  do  bold  oa  fairly  well  from  year  to 
year. — H.  Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Rijde. 


SEDUM  MAXIMUM. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  genua  Saxifraga  should  engross  so  much 
attention  while  the  Sedums  are,  in  a  degree,  kept  in  the  background. 
There  is  certainly  more  diversity  of  beauty  and  form  among^  the 
Stsdums  than  among  the  Saxifrages,  from  the  minute  S.  brevifolium, 
with  its  tnrgid  leaves,  like  small  pearls,  and  the  delicate  sea-green 
dasyphyllum  up  to  the  arborescent  S.  populifolium.  There  is  every 
conceivable  form  of  outline  and  colour  in  this  tribe.  The  plant  under 
notice  (S.  maximum)  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  of  the 
family,  unique  in  colour,  being  a  rich  chestnut-brown.  It  is  a  most 
telling  plant,  nor  can  I  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  hardy  plant  of 
the  same  colour — just  one  of  those  plants  that  every  one  stops  to  ask 
what  it  is.  The  plant  is  of  bold,  stately  growth,  grows  about  1 J  ft. 
high,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  massing;  and,  if  better  known, 
would,  I  believe,  find  its  way  into  every  park  and  public  garden.^  A 
bed  of  this  mixed  with  Cineraria  maritimaorCentaureacandidissima, 
and  edged  with  Golden  Feather  Pyretbrum,  would  be  very  effective. 
To  have  this  plant  in  perfection,  it  should  be  planted  in  the  pool  est, 
stony,  gravelly  soil,  and  smoke  will  not  injure  it.  On  rockwork 
of  a  white  calcareous  nature,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  term 
maximum  is  not  a  very  appropriate  one,  as  there  are  several  more 
robust  species  than  this,  notably  S.  latifolium.  In  conclusion,  I  may 
say  no  plants  want  less  care  than  Seduma ;  they  do  not  even  care 
about  being  planted— yon  may  lay  them  down  on  the  ground  where 
wanted,  and  go  and  find  them  rooted  and  growing  in  a  few  days. 
OrmsUrh.  Tnos.  WiLLiAiis. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Rate  of  Growth  in  the  Iiichen   geographicus.— Can  any 

of  your  readers  tell  me  what  the  rate  of  growth  is  of  this  Lichen  P 
It  will  soon  be  a  year  since  I  placed  a  piece  of  flint,  picked  up  on 
Sea  Fell,  in  Cumberland,  in  a  shady  window  of  my  house,  and  I  cannot 
Bay  that  the  Lichen  on  it  has  extended  a  hair's  breadth  during  that 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  plant,  which  grows  so  close  to 
the  stone  as  to  appear  to  be  painted  on  it,  is  dead  or  alive;  but  my 
specimen,  examined  through  an  ordinary  microscope,  seems  to-day 
just  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  picked  up.  Judging  from  its  apparent 
rate  of  growth,  the  specimen,  which  covers  about  a  couple  of  square 
inches,  must  have  taken  100  years  or  more  to  grow. — J.  S.  W. 

Eremurus  robustus. — As  I  was  told  when  I  bought  this  plant 
fiom  Mr.  Ware  last  autumn  that  there  were  not  six  flowering  speci. 
mens  of  it  in  the  country,  some  particulars  about  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  readers  of  The  Garden.  I  planted  it  in  ordinary  soil  under  a 
cold  frame  in  autumn,  and  in  February,  finding  that  it  was  growing, 
I  planted  it,  as  I  was  recommended  to  do,  in  a  well-drained,  sunny 
position.  The  roots  were  largo  and  pushing  actively.  It  grew 
quickly,  and  I  protected  it  during  frosts  with  a  hamper.  Large 
leaves  measuring  3  iu.  across  were  produced,  and  towards  the  end  of 
March  the  scape  began  to  appear.  At  the  present  time  (June  7)  it 
measures  a  little  more  than  6  ft.  in  height,  and  it  is  2}  in.  in  circum. 
ference  at  3  in.  from  the  ground.  The  spike  is  2  ft.  1  in.  in  length, 
and  as  only  a  few  of  the  lower  whorls  of  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
it  will  probably  grow  longer.  The  blooms  are  of  fair  size,  and  of  a 
delicate  pale  rose  colour,  with  orange-coloured  anthers.  A  frost  in 
May  has,  I  think,  touched  the  apex  of  the  spike,  which  might  other, 
wije  have  grown  more.  The  plant  seems  impatient  of  drought  at 
the  flowering  time,  as  a  few  dry  days  caused  the  spike  to  droop,  and 
watering  the  root  did  not  perfectly  straighten  it.  My  impression  is 
that  I  did  no  good  by  coddling  it  in  winter.  I  may  add  that  beside 
it  is  a  good  bloom  of  Iris  susiana,  which  t  have  never  before  succeeded 
in  flowering. — Fkedebic  Cr.oWES,   Windermere. 

Saxifraga  pyramidalia. — Why  this  Saxifrage  (see  p.  537)  is 
so  little  known  is,  because  it  is  often  confounded  with,  and  sold  for, 
S.  C  ityledon.  Tbe  latter,  though  handsome  and  having  a  more  dense 
inflorescence,  with  curving  racemes,  is  still  inferior  to  pyramidalis, 
which  has  a  more  diffuse,  branched  panicle  of  flowers,  and  makes  a 
very  fine  conservatory  plant.  In  order  to  grow  this  plant  to  perfec- 
tion, a  single  strong  crown  or  rosette  should  be  aimed  at  by  keeping 
the  plant  clear  of  suckers.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  pyramidalis  is 
not  a  species,  but  a  variety  of  S.  Cotyledon.  The  fine  Saxifrage,  too, 
from  Nepaul,  S.  nepalensis  of  many,  is  the  S.  ligulata  introduced 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  While  on  Saxifrages,  let  me  add  that,  take 
it  for  its  all  in  all,  I  consider  S.  ajugaifolia  one  of  the  handsomest 
Saxifrages  grown,  certainly  so  in  the  section  to  which  it  belongs — 
the  Cushion  or  Mossy  group. — Thos.  Williams,  Ormsldik. 


A  RURAL  VILLA   GARDEN. 

The  rural  villa  garden,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description, 
possesses  many  good  points,  although  it  may  not  embrace  what 
may  be  termed  the  "  latest  improvements  "  which  usually  figure 
conspicuously  in  the  decoration  of  suburban  villa  gardens.  The 
extent  of  ground,  too,  is  larger  than  that  attached  to  most  villa 
residences  near  thickly  populated  towns  ;  but  in  rural  districts, 
where  land  is  of  less  value  than  near  towns,  and  the  houses  in 
many  cases  built  specially  for  the  owner,  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  is  often  enclosed  and  divided  into  pleasure  grounds  and 
kitchen  gardens,  and  in  most  cases  a  small  meadow  or  paddock 
is  added.     In  the  case  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude  the  pro- 
perty is  under  two  acres,  yet  I  doubt  if  many  owners  of  fifty 
times  that  extent  derive  more  pleasure  from  their  estates  than 
the  occupier  of  this  well-managed  garden  and  grounds.     The 
house  stands  just  far  enough  back  from  the  high  road  to  be 
partially  concealed  from  it  by  a  belt  of  evergreen  Oaks  that 
flourish  amazingly  near  the   seacoast,  and  afford  a  grateful 
shelter  to  tender  vegetation  from  the  rough  blasts  that  prevail 
in  the  locality.     A  verandah  covered  with  Roses  and  other 
climbers  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  forms  both 
shelter  and  shade,  while  a  quantity  of  that  excellent   seaside 
shrub,  the  Golden  Euouymus,  in  a  contiguous  plantation,  is 
effective  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.     A  half-circular  Grass  plot 
iu  front  of  the  entrance  is  bordered  with  herbaceous  plants, 
and  even  under  the  deciduous  trees  a  beautiful  display  of  early 
spring  flowers  is  obtained  by  naturalising  hardy,  bulbous,  aud 
other   early  flowering   plants   that   flourish  under   semi-wild 
conditions.     Folding  glass  doors  separate  the  drawing-room 
from  the  plant  house  and  Vinery  combined,  which  is  interest- 
ing the  whole  year  through,  the  owner  knowing  what  plants  to 
grow  and  how  to  grow  them.     Hotbeds  are  extemporised  for 
propagating  and  raising  seeds  of  tender  plants,  and  sheltered 
nooks  and  corners  are  made  available  for  raising  successional 
stock  up  to  the  period  when  it  becomes  available  for  decoration. 
A  few  Ferns   and   flue-foliaged  plants,  such  as  the  hardiest 
Palms,  Dracasnas,  Picuses,  and  succulent  plants,  contrast  well 
with  the  flowers  of  any  season  of  the  year.     From  this  house  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  lawn,  consisting  of  mossy  turf,  that 
answers  at  once  for  pleasure  ground  and  orchard  combined,  as 
nearly  all  the  trees  on  it  are  fruit-bearing  ones.     The  central 
one,  a  fine  Mulberry,  is  a  beautiful  object,  and  a  Medlar  and 
several  fine  Apples  and  Pears  grow  wildly  and  mingle  with 
good  effect  with  evergreen  trees.     In  autumn  the  trees  are 
literally  loaded  with  fruit,  while  in   spring  the  blossoms  are 
most   effective.     No   regular   bedding   out  is  attempted,  but 
large,  irregular  masses  of  Roses,  mixed  with  Gladioli,  Stocks, 
and  showy-flowered  and  scented  annuals,  ensure  a  continuance 
of  bloom  both  early  and  late.  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  degree 
of  prejudice  exists  against  the  employment  of  useful  fruit- 
bearing  trees  in  positions  that  are  supposed  to  exclusively 
belong  to  the  ornamental  department.     This  may  be  a  very 
good  arrangement  in  large  gardens  where  ample  scope  is  al- 
lowed.    But  why  amateur   gardeners  with  a  limited  area  at 
command  should  devote  two-thirds  of  that   space  to  purely 
ornamental  subjects  while  they  have  scarcely  enough  vege- 
tables, and  little  or  no  fruit,  passes  comprehension,  except  on 
the  plea  "  that  it  is  the  fashion."     In  this  case,  however,  the 
owner  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ;  consequently,  his  fruit  room  is   every  year 
abundantly  supplied,  as,  owing  to  the  trees  being  sheltered,  I 
have  seen  good  crops  of  Apples  when  trees  more  exposed  were 
bare.     The  kitchen   garden,  which  is  'well  sheltered  on   the 
north  and  east  by  lofty  trees,  is  enclosed  by  a  good  high  wall 
on  the  north,  and  by  a  low  one  on  the  south,  and  thus  a  good 
south  aspect  is  secured  for  Apricots,  Plums,  Pigs,  &c.     Figs 
are  especially  prolific,  and  require  no  protection  in  winter, 
owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  coast.     The  north  walls  are 
devoted  to  Gooseberries  and  Currants — a  useful  and  certain 
crop  on  such  aspects.   One  walk,  10  ft.  from  the  wall  all  round, 
leaves  a  good  border  for  the  roots  of  wall  trees,  and  for  early 
crops  of  vegetables  and  salads.     Two  narrow  central  walks  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  divide  the  main  portion  into  four  equal 
compartments.     Pyramid  fruit  trees,  closely  spurred  in,  are 
planted  at  the  corners,  aud  espaliers  by  the  sides  of  the  walks. 
Good   beds  of   Strawberries,  Asparagus,  and  the  more  per- 
manent crops  occupy  a  quarter  by  themselves  for  a  term  of 
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years  consistent  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  by  which 
means  the  whole  is  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  productiveness. 
Kough,  strong-growing  vegetables  are  grown  in  the  paddock 
that  was  formerly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
Grass  for  hay,  but  during  the  last  few  years  better  results  are 
obtaiued  by  breaking  up  a  portion,  cropping  ic  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  relaying  it  with  Grass  seeds.  Some  may  contend 
that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  villa  garden  ;  but  what  is  done  in 
one  case  may  be  done  in  another.  The  owner  does  all  the 
sowing,  gathering,  pruning,  and  training  himself,  merely  em- 
ploying a  day  labourer  occasionally  for  digging  or  other  la- 
borious work.  J.  Gkoom. 


THE    INDOOR    GARDEN. 

MASSANGBA  HIEROGLYPHIC  A. 
A  PINE  specimen  of  this  plant,  according  to  the  "  Revue 
Horticole,"  has  lately  been  imported  from  Brazil  to  the  Jardin 
d'Acclimatation,  at  Neuilly,  under  the  name  of  Tillandaia 
musaioa.  It  is  well  worth  attention  on  account  of  its  incom- 
parable beauty  and  gracefulness.  It  measures  about  6  ft.  7  in. 
in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  in  height.  Its  habit  and  general 
aspect  resemble  those  of  a  strong  Tillandsia  musaica,  but  it  is 


MassaDgea  hieroglyphica, 

larger,  lighter,  and  more  graceful.  The  stem  is  thick  and  has 
a  swollen  appearance,  caused  by  the  sheathed  base  of  the  leaves. 
The  latter  are  bright  green  iu  colour,  marked,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  woodcut,  transversely  with  irregular  zones 
(thicker  on  the  inside  than  on  the  outside)  of  violet-black. 
The  extremities  of  the  leaves  become  slightly  narrower  and 
suddenly  round,  the  ends  turning  under.  The  marks  towards 
the  points  become  more  and  more  irregular,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  Hebrew  characters  or  hieroglyphics,  hence  the 
specific  name  hieroglyphica. 


EPACRISBS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 
These  indispensable  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration  have  a 
strong  objection  to  artificial  heat  during  certain  stages  of 
their  growth,  while  at  others  it  is  highly  beneficial  and  even 
necessary.  Although  the  flowers  do  not  fall  off,  like  those  of 
Camellias,  forcing  causes  them  to  come  small  and  puny  and 
without  their  proper  colour,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  endangers 
the  health  of  the  plants  ;  and  yet,  strange  and  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear,at  certain  times,  as  just  remarked,  a  little  warmth 
does  good.  This  is  after  they  are  cut  down  and  have  begun 
to  break  again,  and  from  thence  onwards  till  they  have  made 


plenty  of  young  wood,  after  which,  the  cooler  and  more  airy 
they  are  kept  the  better  and  finer  will  the  individual  blooms 
be.  The  miniata  type  or  section,  however,  will  bear  closer 
confinement  than  any  of  the  others,  and,  from  their  more 
continuous  blooming  habit  and  generally  graceful  appeirance, 
are  of  greater  value  than  most  of  them,  and  are  just  the  plants 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  fine  display.  The  treatment 
requisite  for  these  differs  somewhat  from  that  required  by 
the  more  upright-growing  kinds,  inasmuch  as  they  should 
only  be  thinned  out,  and  not  pruned  hard  in  after  they  have 
done  flowering  in  the  way  that  is  customary  with  most  cultiva- 
tors who  grow  the  other  varieties.  All  the  different  sorts  of 
Epacrises  delight  in  fibry  peat,  which  should  be  chopped  up 
moderately  fine  and  have  a  portion  of  the  earthy  matter  sifted 
out  by  using  a  small-meshed  sieve,  and  as  this  will  carry  away 
anygrit  the  peat  may  contain,  the  loss  must  be  made  good  by 
adding  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand,  and  mixing 
the  same  well  up  before  using.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  attend  to  is  to  see  that  the  pots  are  properly  drained, 
as  nothing  is  so  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  as  water- 
logged soil.  A  single  crock  over  the  hole,  placed  so  as  to  fit 
and  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  is  a  good  practice,  and  over 
this  about  1  in.  in  depth  of  others  broken  about  the  size  of  a 
nut.  If  on  these  a  little  Sphagnum  or  common  Moss  be 
scattered,  it  will  keep  the  interstices  clear  by  preventing  the 
finer  portions  of  the  peat  from  running  amongst  them,  which 
it  is  otherwise  sure  to  do,  and  thus  impede  not  only  the  perco- 
lation of  the  water,  but  also  interfere  with  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  soil,  by  which  alone  roots  can  be  kept 
in  health.  These  being  of  a  hair-like  nature,  the  potting  should 
be  done  firmly  by  ramming  the  peat  well  down  with  a  blunt 
stick  made  for  the  purpose.  The  great  mistake  many  make 
when  shifting  Epacrises  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  is  in 
filling  the  pots  too  full,  by  doing  which  snflacienr,  room  is  not 
left  to  hold  enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball 
through;  and  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  plants  dying  or 
getting  stunted  in  their  growth  when,  to  all  appearance,  the 
soil  is  quite  wet  enough,  if  judged  by  that  on  the  top.  Even 
with  the  smallest  pots,  the  space  left  should  not  be  much  less 
than  1  in.,  and  for  others  of  larger  size  nearly  double  that  is 
necessary;  and,  with  this  much  allowed,  it  is  advisable, 
when  watering  has  to  be  done,  to  go  over  the  plants  twice,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  thorough  soaking,  for  in  thia  way  alone  can 
Epacrises  be  kept  in  perfect  health.  S.  D. 


DOUBLE  AZALEAS  FOR  CUT  FLOWERS,  &o. 
As  a  rule,  double  or  aemi.doable  flowers  last  longer  in  a  freah  con. 
dition,  either  when  the  flowers  are  left  on  the  plant  or  when  cat,  than 
do  single  flowers  of  the  same  species.  This  ia  very  strikingly 
exemplified  in  Azaleas ;  and  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
double  Azaleas  are  more  beautiful  or  generally  effective  than  single 
ones,  neither  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  less  so.  The  doubles  very 
far  surpass  the  singles  in  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  bloom, 
as  well  as  for  their  endurance  when  cut  for  bouquets  and  vases.  On 
this  account  the  culture  o£  a  fair  proportion  of  them  is  very  desirable 
both  as  decorative  plants  and  for  affording  sprays  of  bloom  for  mixing 
with  other  flowers  in  vases,  and  for  wiring  in  single  blooma  for 
bouquets.  Indeed,  very  few  planta  excel  them  for  these  purpoaea, 
especially  when  it  ia  considered  that  their  flowering  period  can  be 
extended  from  October  to  Jane,  and  that  the  colour  of  their  flowers 
rangea  from  the  purest  white  to  nearly  crimaon.  The  whitea  are 
eapecially  useful  for  bouquets,  from  the  fact  that  some  of  thetn,  such 
as  Maria  Waterougal,  are  small. 

To  all  who  have  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers  to 
keep  np  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  aa  well  as  early  spring, 
double  Azaleas  are  moat  useful.  The  length  of  time  they  remain 
in  bloom  ia  remarkable.  On  the  3rd  of  April  we  had  a  plant  of  the 
aemi.double  and  charming  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert  in  bloom  that 
haa  outlaated  several  aeta  of  single  varieties  growing  in  the  aame 
house.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  selection,  which  can 
be  strongly  recommended  tor  the  qualitiea  and  purpoaea  we  have 
referred  to  : — 

BoRSiG.— Pure  white,  medium  size;  can  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  end 
of  October. 

Chaeles  Leirens.— Very  dark  salmon, with  crimson  blotch  on  upper 
petals  ;  blooms  in  October. 

Flag  of  Truce.— Splendid  large  pure  white,  vigorous  habit ;  excel, 
lent  for  February  and  March. 
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Imbricata. — Aa  doable  as  a  Balsam — said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  class. 
We  can  only  speak  of  a  small  plant  that  bloomed  in  February  ; 
appeared  not  so  pare  a  white  aa  it  has  been  described, 

MARL4  Watekougal. — Pure  white,  flowers  small  and  neat,  and 
valuable  for  bouquets  ;  can  be  flowered  in  winter. 

Narcissii'Loea. — White,  and  the  earliest  of  all  the  double  varieties ; 
can  be  bloomed  easily  in  October, 

Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert. — In  every  respect  a  charming 
variety,  and  can  be  flowered  in  winter ;  a  beautiful  rosy-peach, 
broadly  margined  with  white  ;   lasts  a  very  long  time  in  bloom. 

These  eight  varieties  are  well  worthy  of  special  culture  for  winter 
and  early  spri  g  decoration  ;  and,  for  cutting  at  a  season  when  white 
flowers  are  scarce,  the  whites  are  invaluable. 

At  no  other  season  are  Azaleas  more  enjoyable  than  in  winter  and 
early  apring,  when  they  last  longer  in  bloom  than  later  in  the  season. 
By  growing  a  few  of  President  Van  der  Hecke,  a  single  variety,  and 
Narcissiflora,  to  come  into  bloom  early  in  October,  there  is  no  great 
diflioulty  in  prolonging  the  Azalea  season  to  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Of  course,  for  this  purpose  it  requires  that  a  growth  should 
be  forced  on  different  sets  of  plants  in  succession,  so  as  to  be  easily 
got  into  bloom  at  their  respective  seasons,       D.  T.,  in  "  Gardener." 


Camellias  in  Winter. — With  Camellias  and  their  culture  all  are 
familiar,  but,  valuable  aa  they  are  for  blooming  during  the  winter  and 
easily  aa  they  may  be  grown, many  fail  in  producing  them  at  that  season 
through  want  of  knowing  how  to  grow  and  prepare  them  to  come  in 
a  month  or  two  earlier  than  they  will  do  under  ordinary  treatment. 
The  practice  with  many  is  a  few  weeks  before  the  flowers  are  wanted 
to  place  the  plants  in  heat  with  a  view  to  force  them,  when  after  a 
short  time,  to  fcheir  amazement,  off  come  the  buds,  or  if  by  chance 
they  should  remain  on,  the  blooms  when  they  come  are  never  any- 
thing like  the  size  or  substance  they  would  be  if  the  plants  were  kept 
in  an  unheated  structure.  The  only  way  Camellias  can  be  forced 
sucoesafnlly  and  got  into  flower  early  is  by  inducing  them  to  make 
their  growth  early,  which  may  be  done  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
moderately  warm  temperature,  where  they  can  be  screened  from  the 
sun's  rays,  and  afforded  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  giving 
them  copious  syringinga,  and  keeping  the  floors  and  other  available 
surfaces  well  damped.  Managed  in  this  way,  they  make  vigorous  young 
shoots  and  set  their  buds  long  before  they  otherwise  would,  and  these 
keep  on  gradually  increasing  in  size  till  they  expand  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  When  Once  they  are  got  into  this  early  blooming  habit, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  it  up,  as  it  is  also  to  bring  them  to  it ;  but 
to  do  this,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  into  gentle  heat  after 
the  flowers  have  fallen.  Another  frequent  cause  of  bud-dropping  is 
through  allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots ;  and  any 
sudden  change  in  this  way,  as  well  as  undue  excitement,  Camelliaa 
are  very  impatient  of,  but  if  attended  to  properly  with  water  and 
kept  cool  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  without  any  attempt 
at  forcing,  there  is  nothing  more  easy  to  grow. — S.  D, 


MAY  FEOST  IN  NEW  JBESEY, 
When  in  England  I  expected  to  experience  frost  aa  a  matter  of 
course  from  May  1  to  21,  and  to  see  fruit  crope  destroyed  from  that 
cause ;  but  for  the  first  six  or  seven  years  after  coming  here  I  con. 
sidered  myself  safe  from  frost  after  the  first  week  in  May.  We 
frequently  had  quite  severe  frost  at  intervals  during  April,  and  it 
was  seldom  out  of  the  ground  till  after  the  middle  of  that  month, 
a  circumstance  which  prevented  vegetation  from  making  much  pro. 
gross  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  trees  previously  bare  would 
be  in  full  leaf  in  a  few  days ;  but  during  the  last  two  years  matters 
have  altered.  Last  season  we  had  cold  nights  and  frequent  frosts 
nntil  the  end  of  May,  and  this  year,  after  an  unusually  mild  winter 
and  very  hot  April  and  beginning  of  May,  we  are  now  (May  16) 
having  frost  every  night.  In  April  there  were  only  two  nights  on 
which  the  thermometer  fell  below  freezing,  and  then  not  more  than 
3*.  On  the  morning  of  May  11  everything  outside  was  covered 
with  white  frost  from  eleven  on  the  previous  evening  until  6  a.m. ; 
and  aa  the  thermometer  had  ranged  each  day  during  the  previoua 
week  from  76"  to  89'  for  several  hours  in  the  daytime,  and 
from  50°  to  60°  at  night,  vegetation  had  progressed  at  a  tropical 
speed.  Shoots,  therefore,  from  i  ft.  to  1  ft.  long  are  killed  back  to 
the  old  wood,  not  one  green  leaf  remaining.  Deutzia  gracilis  and 
Spirsea  japonioa,  just  opening  their  flowers,  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Weigelas  and  wild  Ferna  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them. 
Strawberries,  which  had  just  commenced  to  ripen  in  this  district,  are 
all  frozen  through.  Asparagus  is  killed  to  the  ground,  and  any  of 
the  tender   vegetables   which   the   long  term   of   hot   weather   had 


tempted  people  to  plant  were  cotmpletely  destroyed.     The  few  news, 
paper  accounts  as  yet  published  report  the  total  loss  of  the  fruit 
crop,  which  was  previously  promising.     If  the  frost  was  general  the 
damage  must  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars.         Jas.  Tapiin. 
South  Amhoy, 


VEGETATION  BOUND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
A  LONG  drive  through  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  over  the  bare,  undu. 
lating  downs  separating  the  Golden  Horn  and  Bosphorus,  brought  me, 
on  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival,  to  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe,  a 
pleasant  valley  at  the  head  of  the  Golden  Horn,  with  long  reaches  of 
quiet  waters  and  pretty  groves  of  trees,  interspersed  with  a  few 
handsome  buildings,  including  one  of  the  Sultan's  numerous  palaces, 
and  environed  by  steep  bare  hills  on  all  sides.  Leuoojum  ^stivnm 
formed  large  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  hill  slopes 
were  covered  with  Poterium  spinosura,  one  or  two  species  of  Erica, 
and  several  Ornithogalums  and  other  bulbous  plants.  On  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  I  availed  myself  of  an  invitation  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Millengen,  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  to  visit  Buyukdere, 
on  the  Bosphorus.  The  Judas  Tree  (Oercis  Siliquastrum)  was  in  full 
spring  glory,  its  brilliant  rosy. crimson  flowers  contrasting  with  the 
dull  masses  of  Cypresses  rising  out  of  the  almost  continuous  bordering 
of  white  marble  palaces,  barracks,  and  villages  which  line  the 
Bosphorus  on  both  shores.  The  hills  between  Buyukdere  and  the 
Black  Sea,  attaining  a  height  of  500  ft.  or  600  ft.,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  scrnbot  Erica  arborea,  Cisti,  Arbutua  Andraohne, 
and  sever.'i  small  evergreen  and  deciduous  Oaks,  with  occasional 
patches  of  taller  trees,  including  the  Velonia  Oak,  Chestnut,  Beech, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Plane,  Poplars,  Elm,  and  Stone  Pine  ;  but  there  is 
no  extent  of  wood  till  the  Belgrad  Forest  is  reached,  a  few  miles 
inland  on  the  European  side.  Croons  pulchellns  is  most  abundant 
amongst  the  underwood,  varying  occasionally  with  white  flowers  ; 
and  Mr.  Millengen  informs  me  that  a  variety  with  double  flowers  is 
sometimes  met  with.  The  shady  dingles  running  down  to  the 
Bosphorus  abound  with  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  including 
Lilium  martagon,  which  here  occurs  within  100  ft.  of  the  aea.level. 
Fritillaria  pontica,  several  Ornithogalums,  a  Geranium,  Epimedium 
pubigerum,  Helleborus  orientalis,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Colohioumj 
byzantinum,  and  several  species  of  Muscari  and  Bellevaliaa  also  occur 
about  Buyukdere. 

On  the  slopes  and  summit  of  Chamlijah  I  found  a  second  annulate 
Crocus  out  of  flower,  with  narrow  leaves,  probably  C.  biflorus.  This 
wa3  accompanied  by  Colcbioum  variegatum  and  a  very  small  Iris, 
with  the  habit  of  Iris  pumila,  but  with  much  narrower  leaves ;  also 
many  leguminous  plants,  one  or  two  Ericas,  Poterium  spinosum, 
Muscari,  Ornithogalums,  and  other  bulbous  plants.  The  public 
garden  of  Pera  is  of  very  limited  extent  and  poor  in  arrangement  and 
detail,  but  the  standard  Eoses  were  exceptionally  fine.  Small  Plane 
trees  planted  in  winding  avenues  are  extensively  used,  and  yellow 
Banksian  Rose  intermixed  with  Wistaria  had  a  remarkably  good 
effect.  Liguatrum  japonicum  is  planted  in  masses  bordered  with 
Tuccas.  The  Loquat,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  and  Cedrus  Deodara also 
thrive,  but  the  attempt  at  flower  gardening  everywhere  is  poor  in  the 
extreme. — G.  Maw,  in  "  Traneaotions  of  the  Bot.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh." 


THE  SMYRNA  SEEDLESS  GEAPE. 
In  Mr.  G.  Maw's  interesting  note  on  the  "  Vegetation  of  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus,"  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  quoted 
in  The  Garden  of  June  1  (p.  525),  he  gives  a  strange  mixture  of 
"z's"  and  "  i's"  for  the  Turkish  name  of  the  Smyrna  Seedless 
Grape.  Mr.  Maw  has  evidently  been  misled  by  some  Greek  friend, 
who,  like  most  of  his  race,  is  incapable  of  pronouncing  Turkish 
words,  and,  in  addition,  maltreated  by  the  printers  of  the  Edinburgh 
"Transactions."  The  proper  Turkish  name  is  Chekirdeksh  iizilm, 
chekirdek  meaning  pip,  siz  less,  and  ilziim  Grape,  literally  the  pip. 
leas  Grape.  It  is  also  called  SouUAnieh  iiziim,  literally  the  Sultanic 
Grape,  being  so  luscious  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  gratifying  the 
palate  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Our  corruption  of 
SouUi/iiieh  into  Sultana  is  doubly  incorrect,  the  word  Soultdn  being 
applied  equally  to  males  and  females.  Can  any  of  your  Grape, 
growing  readers  tell  me  if  the  cultivation  of  this  most  delicious 
Grape  has  ever  been  attempted  in  England  ?  It  would  well  repay  a 
trial,  for  the  best  Boujah  qualities  when  eaten  fresh  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  for  lusciousness  and  delicacy  of  flavour.  Should  any  one 
like  to  try  the  experiment,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  plants.  C.  W.  QuiN. 


Imported  Cherries.— Hundreds  of  baskets  of  these  have  lately  been  sold 
by  auction  in  Covent  G  den.  They  came  from  Algiers,  and  realised  from  43 , 
to  63,  per  basket  of  18  lb.  or  20  lb. 
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THE    CORSIOAN   PINE. 

(PINUS    LAEICIO.) 

This  Coniferous  timber  tree  was  first  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  where  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  forming  large  woods  and  forests.  It  is  also 
indigenous  to  the  uplands  of  Spain  and  other  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  said  to  be  a  lofty  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  120  ft.  to  140  ft.  This  valuable  Conifer 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1759;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  called  a  modern  introduction,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has 
not  been  planted  extensively  until  conparatively  lately,  as  there 
are  but  few  large  specimens  of  it  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
It  is  now,  however,  well  known  amongst  experienced  planters 
as  the  best  of  all  the  Conifers  for  planting  as  a  forest  tree  in 
poor  soils  and  on  exposed  sites,  and  it  even  thrives  well  on  the 
seacoast.  It  forms  the  best  substitute  for  the  Larch  where 
the  latter  does  not  succeed  well ;  we  have  examples  of  it  here 
growing  on  an  exposed  plain  in  a  thin  poor  sandy  soil  where 
the  Larch  has  in  many  oases  failed.  Thus  situated,  Pinus  Laricio 
is  shootingupand  growingatarapidpace,quiteover-toppingthe 
Scotch  Fir,  Austrian  Pine,  and  other  Conifers  with  which  it  is 
associated.  It  seems  to  shape  itself  at  once,  even  ina  young  state, 
into  a  timber  tree  by  forming  a  round,  straight,  clean  stem ;  the 
branches,  too,  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  small  and 


Cone  and  young  sboot  of  Pimi3  Laricio. 

less  woody  than  those  of  any  other  Conifer,  except  the  Larch. 
In  habit  it  is  quite  distinct ;  its  branches  grow  in  regular 
whorls  horizontally  from  the  stem,  and  the  terminal  shoots 
turn  upwards.  In  all  stages  of  growth  this  Conifer  presents 
a  thin  and  bare  appearance  with  little  to  recommend 
it  as  an  ornamental  tree ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  planting  extensively  on  sites  and  in  soils  not  suited 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  profitable  hardwoods  or  the  Larch, 
it  is  the  tree  above  all  others  to  introduce  with  a  view  to  a 
profitable  outlay.  Its  timber  will  most  probably  prove  to  be 
of  about  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  and 
possibly,  like  the  latter,  vary  in  quality  according  to  soil  and 
situation.  It  is  a  more  rapid  grower,  and  does  not  take  up  so 
much  room  as  the  Scotch  Fir;  hence,  a  greater  number  of 
trees  may  be  grown  on  a  given  space,  and,  consequently,  I  may 
safely  assert  that  it  will  yield  a  more  profitable  return  as  a 
timber  tree.  During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  good 
qualities  of  Pinus  Laricio  have  become  better  known  by  landed 
proprietors  and  foresters  than  hitherto,  and  it  has  been  planted 
out  in  great  numbers ;  indeed,  during  the  last  few  years  nur- 
serymen have  hardly  been  able  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  it  equal 
to  the  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, at  a  moderate  price,  good-sized  plants  of  it  well  rooted 
and  fit  to  plant  out.  Possibly  another  reason  why  it  keeps 
scarce  in  the  trade  is  it  being  a  difficult  tree  to  transplant,  and 
unless  great  care  and  attention  be  given  to  it  when  moved  in 
the  nursery  lines  large  quantities  of  it  often  die.     It  should  be 


moved  in  the  nursery  every  year  in  order  to  check  its  rapid 
top  growth  and  to  induce  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots.  The 
system  which  I  adopt  here  is  to  buy  from  5000  to  10,000  two- 
year  bedded  seedlings  every  year,  and  to  grow  them  on  in  our 
nursery  in  a  light  kindly  soil  until  they  are  from  2\  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high.  They  are  shifted  in  the  nursery  lines  every  year  until 
they  are  finally  planted  out  in  the  woods.  By  following  this 
plan  I  have  always  a  good  stock  with  excellent  i  oots  and  moderate 
top-growth,  and  the  result  is  but  few  deaths.  There  is  this 
adva.ntage,  too  :  they  are  lifted  one  day  and  carefully  "  heeled" 
in  and  planted  out  the  next ;  their  roots  are  not  allowed  to  be 
exposed  long  enough  to  the  air  to  become  dry.  From  much 
experience  with  Pinus  Laricio,  I  have  found  it  quite  necessary, 
in  order  to  ensuresuccess,  to  use  these  precautionary  measures, 
or  I  am  quite  sure  disappointment  and  loss  would  be  the 
result.  We  have  planted  out  many  thousands  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  with  the  greatest  success  ;  they  are  mostly 
planted  in  large  masses  on  exposed  situations,  and  where  the 
soil  is  not  deemed  good  enough  for  the  profitable  growth  of 
hardwoods.  In  such  positions  this  Pine  flourishes,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Pinus  Laricio  is 
practically  a  hare-and-rabbit-proof  plant ;  at  least  I  have  found 
it  to  be  the  tree  of  all  others  least  relished  by  ground  game. 
Of  course  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  injured 
by  these  troublesome  and  mischievous  depredators,  for  what 
Coniferous  tree  will  they  not  nibble  and  bark  when  their  natural 
food  is  covered  up  by  snow  for  several  days  ?  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains  the  same,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  is  better  calculated  to  resist  the  attacks  of  hares  and  rabbits 
than  any  other  Coniferous  tree  with  which  I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  planting  amongst  game  coverts.  GEoasE  Berry. 
Longleat. 


TWO    NEW   JAPAN   QUINCES. 

This  species  of  shrub  posaeaaes  many  qualities  which  well  fit  it  for 
frequent  use  in  lawn  planting.  We  have  known  It  so  long  and  become 
80  accustomed  to  ita  presence  everywhere  that  we  hardly  realise  the 
superior  advantages  it  undoubtedly  ofiera  tor  every  purpose  required 
of  a  flowering  ahrub.  Hardy,  compact,  and  vigorous  of  growth,  its 
bright  gloeay  leaves  and  numerous  richly-oolonred  flowera,  clinging 
closely  to  the  stem,  would  certainly  call  forth  raptnroua  expressions 
of  delight  were  they  presented  as  a  new  introduction  from  foreign 
countries.  As  it  is,  every  one  enjoys  the  early  beauty  of  the  glowing 
flowers  formed  before  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  no  group  of 
deciduous  shrubs  that  pretends  to  offer  a  aeries  of  blooms  extending 
throushout  the  spring  and  summer  can  dispense  with  ita  rich  colours. 
The  Japan  Quince  ia  a  large-growing  ahrub,  and  hence  should  occupy 
positions  in  the  centre  or  rear  of  the  masa,  unless  some  prominent 
point  of  a  peculiar  character  requirea  a  larger  growth  than  ia  ordin. 
arily  used.  It  should  be  set  out  early,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  ia 
quite  easy  to  transplant.  Tears  ago  it  was  conaidered  somewhat 
difl[icult  to  propagate,  but  now  it  ia  grown  readily  from  root  cuttings. 
As  already  intimated,  the  foliage  constitutes  one  cf  its  great  charms, 
and  a  thorny  habit  has  cauaed  ita  successful  employment  for  orna. 
mental  and  impassable  hedgea.  To  aum  up  its  advantages,  it  baa 
nearly  everything  necessary  to  the  character  of  a  perfect  hardy  de- 
ciduoua  flowering  shrub.  Although  the  general  appearance  of  the 
foliage  of  the  Japan  Quince  in  its  many  varieties  ia  much  the 
same,  the  colour,  aize,  and  shape  of  ita  blossoms  form  a  very 
distinctive  peculiarity.  Diatinguished  chiefly  by  the  appearance 
of  the  flowera,  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  varietiea  common  in 
nuraeries.  Their  colours  range  all  the  way  from  scarlet  or  crimson 
to  white,  with  some  varietiea  atriped  in  a  very  attractive  manner. 
The  red  and  white  are,  of  course,  moat  popular  because  most  distinct. 
Almoat  the  only  acouaation  that  can  be  Juatly  made  against  the  Japan 
Quince  is  that  it  grows  too  large  for  somepoaitiona.  My  object,  how- 
ever, in  calling  attention  to  the  Japan  Quince  ia  not  only  to  offer  a 
brief  tribute  to  ita  many  choice  qualities,  but  to  describe  two  distinct 
varieties  that  are  really  very  fine  and  quite  unknown  to  the  lawns  of 
America.  They  come  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  as  do  so  many  other 
good  plants,  and  have  now  attained  a  size  which  very  fairly  indicates 
their  nature  at  maturity.  The  first  is  a  strong. growing  kind,  with 
leaves  of  a  more  oval  form  than  usual  and  very  large  flowers  of  white, 
touched  on  the  upper  edge  with  rose  colour.  The  flowers  are  well 
formed  and  clustered  in  the  usual  way  about  the  stem.  Their  size 
is  very  striking,  and  the  habit  of  the  entire  shrub  decidedly  attractive. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  a  great  improvement  and  addition  to 
the  present  list  of  Japan  Quince  varieties. 
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The  other  variety  of  Pyrns  japonica  is  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  last.  I  have  already  noticed  that  for  some  positions  the  heretofore 
known  varieties  of  Japan  Qainoe  were  too  large.  Nature  has  appa- 
rently become  cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  therefore  has  sent  us  from 
Japan  this  little  getn  of  the  species.  Dwarf  enough  to  occupy  any 
position  near  the  house  where  small  plants  would  be  used,  it  has,  in 
addition,  literally  masses  of  pretty  salmon-coloured  flowers  and  a  most 
lovely  variegation  of  the  leaves  in  red,  white,  and  green.  The  flowers 
rest  like  a  rich  crown  on  this  compact  little  plant.  It  may  be  readily 
Been  how  charmingly  adapted  such  a  plant  would  be  to  a  group  of 
low  choice  shrubs  near  the  house,  a  place  from  which  the  common 
Jiipan  Quince  is  perforce  excluded.  The  great  value  of  the  intro- 
duction of  such  new  deciduous  shrubs  lies  in  the  increased  beauty  and 
variety  of  foliage  and  flower  afforded  at  a  particular  season  by  groups 
arranged  for  continuous  blooming.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  strongly 
of  the  importance  of  deciduous  shrubs  on  a  lawn,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  list  of  materials  to  be  combined  by  the  landscape  gardener, 
it  affords  a  pleasure  to  present  two  new  Japan  Quinces  for  con- 
sideration.— "Rural  New  Yorker." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Crimson-leaved  Japanese  Maple  (Acer  polymorphum  atro. 
purpureum). — There  is  in  the  grounds  here  a  plant  of  this  Maple 
8  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  through  the  branches,  which  reach 
almost  to  the  ground.  It  is  now  densely  yet  elegantly  clad  with  its 
pretty  palmate  leaves  of  a  bright,  almost  dazzling,  crimson.  It  is  a 
liring  wonder  amongst  the  various  green  tints  surrounding  it.  Seen 
near  or  from  afar,  it  is  the  one  object  that  arrests  the  eye.  Com- 
pared with  it,  the  purple  Beech  is  sombre.  As  the  growth  matures 
the  colour  of  the  leases  becomes  subdued,  until  about  the  end  of  June 
a  second  growth  of  fiery  foliage  is  added  to  the  first.  The  Japanese 
Maples  are  generally  considered  to  be  tender,  and  better  adapted  for 
conservatory  decoration  than  for  out-door  planting  iu  Britain.  This 
may  be  true  of  some  varieties,  but  surely  not  of  this  one.  The  plant 
I  have  mentioned  has  been  out. of.  doors  for  four  years,  and  although 
it  had  commenced  to  grow  this  spring  at  the  time  of  the  late  severe 
frosts,  which  blasted  so  many  of  the  early  fruit  tree  blossoms  through. 
oat  the  country,  the  only  effect  which  they  had  on  this  Maple  was  to 
discolour  the  leaves  a  little  ;  but  it  soon  recovered,  and  is  now  the 
glory  of  the  nursery. — Geo,  Svme. 

Purple-leaved  Peach  (Amygdalus  persica  folliis  pnrpureis). — 
This,  ttiuugb  less  effective  than  the  crimson. leaved  Japanese  Maple, 
is  also  very  ornamental.  The  young  leaves  are  reddish-crimson, 
deepening  with  age  to  a  coppery.brown,  with  somewhat  of  a  metallic 
lustre  on  the  upper  surface.  It  is  of  free  growth,  but,  like  ordinary 
Peaches  when  grown  in  the  form  of  bushes  out-of-doors  in  Britain, 
its  shoots  do  not  get  fully  matured ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  the  young  wood  rather  severely,  by  which,  however,  the  colour 
otfthe  leaves  the  following  season  is  heightened-  It  is  very  effective 
in  a  mixed  shrubbery. — Geo.  Syme,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borroieash. 

Catalpa  Wood. — The  wonderful  durability  of  the  wood  of  the 
American  Catalpa  has  long  been  known ;  but  Mr.  B.  E.  Barney,  of 
Dayton,  Obio,  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  collecting  together 
several  letters  written  by  him  at  different  times  to  the  "  Railway 
Age  "  in  regard  to  the  economical  value,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  employment  which  can  be  made  of  it,  for  railway  sleepers.  To 
these  letters  are  added  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  astonishing  dura, 
bility  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  its  adaptability  to  many  useful  pur- 
poses, besides  some  excellent  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  for 
cultivating  it.  The  whole  forms  a  neatly.printed  pamphlet  of 
twenty-six  pages,  under  the  title  of  "  Facts  and  Information  in 
relation  to  the  Catalpa  Tree  (Catalpa  bignonoides),"  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  author.  Mr.  Barney  calls  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  has  heretofore  escaped  our  notice,  that  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  a  variety  of  the  Catalpa  is  found  in  cultivation  with  very 
large  white  bloisoms,  appearing  two  weeks  earlier  aud  much  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  common  form.  Experiments,  too,  show  that 
this  early  blouming  variety  is  of  more  upright,  rapid  growth  and 
considerably  hardier,  and  so  more  valuable  for  forest  planting;  afaot 
Well  worth  bearing  in  mind.  To  all  with  whom  the  question  of  a 
supply  of  fence  posts  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  one.  and  especially  to 
the  managers  and  owners  of  railroads,  Mr.  Barney's  pamphlet  will 
be  found  useful  and  instructive  reading. — "  Gardeners'  Monthly." 

Acer  platanoides  Schwedleeri.— This  hardy,  free-growing,  purple-Isaved 
Maple  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  planters.  It  is  a  real  acquisition,  as  far 
as  effective  contrast  is  concerned,  amongst  trees  of  light  green  foliage.  The 
leaves  of  this  beautiful  Maple  are  bright  reddish-purple  when  newly  unfolded, 
very  briUiant  and  glossy,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  platanoides,  or 
Norway  Maple. — G.  B. 
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MAGNOLIA    HALLBANA. 

Drawn  by  Miss  DUFFIELD. 

With  reference  to  this  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  flowering 
trees,  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  U.S.,  obliges  us  with 
the  following  note : — ■"  Regarding  this  Magnolia,  some  time 
prior  to  1862  I  had  been  much  interested  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  getting  access  to  the  flora  of  Japan.  I  knew  no  one  who 
possessed  the  tact  and  perseverance  requisite  at  that  time  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  for  want  of  such  an  one  my  enterprise 
languished.  In  the  darkest  hour,  however,  the  man  appeared. 
One  day  in  1862  there  walked  into  my  ofiice  a  gentleman  with 
a  frank  and  pleasant  manner,  who  introduced  himself  as  Dr. 
Gr.  R,  Hall,  of  Japan,  who  had  for  some  years  been  making 
collections  of  plants  in  that  country,  and  who  had  with  him  iu 
Wardian  Cases  the  whole  collection.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  we  would  take,  propagate,  and  distribute  them.  We 
consented  at  once,  and  the  cases  came.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
connoisseur  unpack  a  fine  painting  or  litterateur  open  a  case 
of  books  ?  Or  can  you  dream  how  Schliemann  felt  when  he 
unearthed  the  treasures  of  Priam's  palace  ?  Toa  can  thus 
fancy  the  enthusiasm  of  our  employes  when  these  cases  were 
opened.  I  cannot  tell  you  at  this  date  what  plants  made  their 
appearance,  but  I  recollect  the  Japan  Maples,  the  Yeddo 
Grape,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Deutzia  crenata  flore-pleno,  and  a 
few  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  which  we  sold  to  a  firm  in 
Europe  tor  80  dollars  each.  From  the  seed  then  sent  we  grew 
Sciadopitys,  Abies  polita  and  Alcocquiana,  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata,  Planera  Kaki,  and  others.  From  the  seed  of  Retinospora 
obtusa  we  grew  many  thousands.  Among  the  plants  were  two 
Magnolias,  one  of  which  we  named  Halleana,  after  Dr.  Hall, 
and  the  other  Thurberi,  after  Dr.  Thurber.  The  former  proved 
a  gem,  but  for  various  reasons  our  propagation  of  it  was  small 
until  1869,  when  its  merits,  clearly  displayed  in  large  plants, 
induced  us  to  extend  its  cultivation  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  A  large  number  near  our  ofiice  are  now  in  bloom 
while  I  write,  and  their  general  effect  is  like  a  mass  of  Water 
Lilies.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  and  will  probably  not  attain  a 
greater  height  than  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  Its  flowers  appear  much 
earlier  than  those  of  M.  conspicua  or  M.  Soulangeana,  and 
when  fully  opened  will  often  measure  4  in.  in  diameter.  The 
individual  petals  are  §  in.  to  i  in.  wide,  and  1^  in.  to  2  in.  long. 
When  fully  expanded  they  do  not  lie  close  together,  and  the 
sunlight  between  them  gives  to  the  whole  flower  a  very  unique 
appearance.  It  has  a  delicate  fragrance,  and  is  in  all  respects 
very  charming.  When  well  known  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
general  favourite." 

The  drawing  for  our  plate  was  made  from  a  specimen  that 
flowered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Ooombe  Wood. 


Hardy  Geraniums  iu  Flower. — In  the  Kew  collection  some 
good  specimens  of  the  finest  kinds  of  this  handsome  genus  may  now 
be  seen  in  flower.  The  lovely  G.  armennm  is  flowering  very  freely  ; 
its  blossoms  are  of  a  bright  magenta  with  a  jet  black  centre,  from 
which  radiate  delicate  black  lines  to  the  margin.  One  detractive 
point  is,  that  its  flowers  are  very  fugitive,  but  this  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  profusion  in  which  they  are  produced.  It  is  still 
but  little  known,  although  it  was  described  and  figured  in  The 
Garden  last  year  (Plate  77,  p.  478),  and  various  other  notes  in 
reference  to  it  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Amongst  the 
indigenous  kinds  are  some  which  are  very  ornamental,  the  best  being 
the  dwarf  magenta. coloured  G.  sanguineum  and  its  beautiful  Lanca- 
shire variety  with  rose-coloured  blossoms  finely  pencilled  with  dark 
lines;  G.  pratense,  a  tall-growing  kind,  with  large  purple  flowers, 
and  its  pure  white  variety,  are  very  desirable.  There  is  also  an 
intermediate  form  with  white  and  purple  flowers.  The  Caucasian 
species,  G.  gymnocaulon  and  ibericum,  with  rich  purple  blossoms 
2  in.  across,  delicately  pencilled  with  black,  are  strikingly  beautiful. 
G.  eriostemon,  much  resembling  the  preceding,  and  G.  Wlassovianum, 
with  pink  flowers,  are  the  best  of  the  Siberian  kinds.  The  most 
desirable  of  the  South  European  sorts  are  G.  subcaulescens,  from 
the  mountains  of  Greece,  a  lovely  dwarf  plant  not  more  than  1  ft. 
high,  with  flnely  streaked  pink  flowers.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  rock  garden  on  account  of  its  compact  habit.  G.  Endrespi,  a 
tall-growing  kind  with  rose-coloured  blossoms,  is  also  very  attractive. 
All  the  above  are  perfectly  hardy,  easily  cultivated,  and  should  be 
in  every  collection  of  hardy  flowers. — A. 
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GARDEN     DESTROYERS. 

ELM  TEBE  BEETLES. 

(OTIORHYNOHTJS     NOTATUS.) 

In  The  Garden  for  May  25  (aee  p.  503)  ia  an  excellent  article  by 
M         fred  H.  Pearson,  of  the  Chilwell  Nuraeriea,  on  the  depredatory 
L:      o  of  a  species  of  Otiorhynohns  which  he  calls  O.  aulcatns,  but 
^h,  by  his  own  inadvertent  showing,  ia  probably  0.   notatus.     He 
i,  "  to  find  it  on  the  soil  is  nearly  like  '  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
as  of  hay,'  as  its  colour  so  much  reaemblea  the  soil."     The  fore. 
I  ng  fits  0.  notatus,  bnt  not  0.  snlcatua.     Before  me  is  a  letter, 

ced  April  29,  1876,  from  the  late  Mr.  A.  Murray,  thanking  me  for 
.hat  he  was  pleased  to  call  "original  notes,"  which  I  had  previously 
ent  him  on  the  habits  of  a  beetle,  to  which,  from  apecimens  that  I 
.1  aitted  to  him,  he  gave  the  name  of  O.  notatua.  In  the  letter  which 
I  sent  to  him  I  remember  saying  that  I  knenr  moi'e  of  its  natural 
history  and  habits  than  was  good  for  me,  and  that  my  great  object 
in  writing  to  him  then  was  to  get  the  name  of  the  beetle,  that  I 
might  the  better  deal  with  it,  for  if  there  lives  a  beetle  more  deserv. 
ing  of  destruction  I  should  like  to  know,  at  leaat,  its  name.  The  O. 
Buloatna,  according  to  the  same  author,  is  black  and  at  least  three 
times  the  size  of  0.  notatus,  being  quite  i  in.  long.  Like  0.  notatus, 
it  is  a  general  feeder,  bnt  by  no  means  so  common,  at  least,  in  thia 
district.  Unfortunately,  what  I  know  of  the  habita  of  0.  notatus 
enables  me  to  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  timeoualy  said 
about  it,  and  I  am  also  prepared  to  prove  that  of  all  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  out-door  propagator  this  ia  the  king.  Here 
we  annually  graft  a  large  quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  Elms 
and  other  hard-wooded  ornamental  trees.  Of  these  a  certain  per- 
centage dies,  and  the  death  rate  I  have  found  is  mainly  traceable  to 
the  pernicious  habits  of  thia  insect.  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  it 
sallies  from  its  hiding-place,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  near 
the  root  of  the  tree,  and  travels  to  the  top  of  the  stock,  where  it  may 
be  seen  gouging  out  the  buda  of  the  aciou,  and  eating  the  baric  off 
in  irregular  flakes  and  patches  until  there  is  not  a  chance  left  for  the 
scion  to  live.  With  thia  in  view,  and  the  wideapread  distribution  of 
the  species,  I  have  sometimea  thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  nursery. 
,en  were  not  too  hasty  in  condemning  their  propagators  from  want 
-  success  in  grafting  such  subjects  as  I  have  mentioned.  This 
.'..etie  is  a  too  common  enemy,  but,  being  somewhat  secret  as  regards 
its  operations,  it  is  not  generally  known.  Mr.  Pearson  has  given  ns 
his  mocJtts  operandi  of  collecting  the  beetles,  but  as  our  plan  differs 
slightly  from  his.it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it.  Two  men  ate  each  provided 
with  a  light  board  about  2  ft.  long  by  1  ft.  wide,  on  one  edge  of  which 
is  out  a  halt-moon. shaped  notch  sufficiently  large  that  when  the  two 
boards  are  brought  together  they  will  olaap  the  stem  of  an  ordinary 
sized  nursery  plant.  A  third  party,  a  lad,  carries  a  lantern  and  a  tin 
bucket.  All  three  quietly  approach  the  plant,  the  men  with  the 
boards  from  different  directions,  and  when  the  boards  are  met  together 
they  gently  tap  the  plant  two  or  three  times,  and  the  "  bugs  "  as  they 
fall  are  caught  on  the  boards  and  conveyed  to  the  bucket.  By  this 
means  we  have  sometimes  got  as  many  aa  fifty  from  one  plant. 

Geo.  Syme. 


Testacella  haliotidea. — This  ia  most  likely  to  be  the  name 
of  the  slug  which  "  W.  J.  T.,"  Brixton,  mentions  (aee  p.  504)  aa 
having  been  found  in  his  garden  looking  like  a  slug  with  a  horny 
anbatance  like  a  shell ;  this  ia  a  true  ahell.  The  wearer  of  it  belonga 
to  the  extensive  family  Heleoidae,  and  differs  from  all  others  of  our 
British  land  Molluscs  in  being  entirely  carnivorous,  its  food  consisting 
of  earth  worms,  which  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  they  hunt  nnderground,  but  late  in  spring  I  have 
seen  them  seize  their  prey  above,  as  also  more  rarely  in  the  autumn. 
They  have  been  accused  of  devouring  slugs  (Limax  agrestis),  and 
even  of  cannibalism,  from  the  fact  of  the  shell  of  small  individuals 
having  oocaaionally  been  found  in  their  intestines.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  construction  of  their  dental  and  digestive  organs,  it  is  im- 
possible they  can  devour  any  vegetable  substance  ;  they  may  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  aa  a  true  gardener's  friend.  There  are  too  species 
of  Teatacella  found  in  thia  country.  The  one  jnst  named  which  is 
indigenous,  and  iaalao  certainly  found  in  aome  parts  of  Germany;  in 
fact,  Albers  gives  the  west  of  Europe.  The  other  apecies,  Testacella 
Maugei,  ia  said  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Teneriffe,  and  auppoaed 
to  have  been  imported  somewhere  about  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and,  I  believe,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  nurserymen.  Miller  &  Sweet,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol;  and  I 
remember  one  of  the  firm  showing  it  to  my  father  and  myself  (a 
child)  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  A  good  account  of  these  interesting 
creaturea  is  to  be  found  in  Jeffrey's  "  British  Conchology,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
140 — 148. — John  E.  Daniel,  6,  The  Terrace,  Epsom. 

The  slug  with  a  small  shell  on  its  tail  is,  I  presume,  Testacella 


Maugei.  In  1843,  the  late  Prof.  Lindley  offered  one  guinea  for  100 
of  them,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  it.  At  that  time  it 
was  considered  to  be  of  use  in  gardens.  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
with  half  a  worm  protruding  from  its  mouth,  the  other  part  being  in 
course  of  digestion. — J  as.  Webley,  Henbury,  Bristol, 
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NEW  DISEASE  IN  YOUNG  VINES. 
Next  to  the  Phylloxera,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Vine  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  o£  any  other  pest  or  disease  oE  so  irre-' 
pressible  a  character  as  the  one  which  is  about  to  form  the 
subject  of  my  remarks.  I  have  not  any  specific  name  for  the 
disease,  so  that  the  best  that  I  can  do  is  to  lay  before  your 
readers  the  symptoms  by  which  it  will  be  easily  discovered. 
Until  recently,  I  attributed  it  to  a  sort  of  fungus,  but  I  am 
now  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  minute  insect  at  work,  a 
white  spider,  much  smaller  than  our  common  enemy  the  red 
spider.  It  requires  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  lens  and  a 
keen  eye  to  be  able  to  discover  it,  for,  unlike  red  spider,  it  is 
not  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Whether  the  fungoid 
appearances  on  the  leaf  of  the  young  Vines  owe  their  origin 
to  the  presence  of  this  insect,  or  whether  the  insect  is  the 
natural  companion  of  a  fungoid  disease,  I  am  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  state.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Vine,  constitu- 
tionally speaking,  is  becoming  less  hardy,  or  is  the  disease  the 
result  of  atmospheric  conditions,  or  some  other  local  cause  ? 
In  its  first  stages  the  disease  somewhat  resembles  what  is 
commonly  known  as  warts  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  which 
is  purely  the  result  of  a  saturated  atmosphere  and  a 
low  temperature.  The  leaf  becomes  narrower  and  pointed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lobe,  gradually  assumes  a 
black,  contracted  appearance,  and  eventually  becomes 
covered  with  a  fangoid-like  excrescence,  which  seems  to 
arrest  further  expansion ;  indeed,  the  Vine  is  practically  at 
a  standstill  so  far  as  leaf  development  is  concerned.  I  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  the  disease  attack  old  Vines  or  young 
ones  that  are  planted  out  and  growing  with  vigour.  It  seems 
to  make  the  greatest  havoc  with  young  Vines  of  the  current 
year's  growth.  The  reason  of  this  I  think  is  obvious.  The 
young  Vine  is  raised  from  an  eye,  which  produces  a  shoot  with 
from  three  to  four  leaves,  the  result  of  sap  already  stored  up 
in  the  bud.  After  this  is  used  up  roots  begin  to  form  slowly, 
and  the  Vine  rapidly  extends  itself,  say  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in 
length.  When  the  disease  appears  at  this  stage  it  becomes 
most  dangerous ;  the  young  Vines,  unlike  those  that  are  esta- 
blished in  borders,  or  that  have  already  become  well  furnished 
with  roots,  are  brought  to  a  premature  standstill  immediately 
the  leaves  cease  to  act,  and  the  insect  thus  becomes  the  con- 
queror. The  point  of  the  young  Vine  gets  destroyed,  every 
leaf  vanishes,  as  if  it  were  scorched  or  burnt  with  sulphur,  and 
quantities  of  laterals  take  their  place. 

When  I  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  pest  a 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  smart  attack  of  it  in  a  house  of  young 
Vines  which  were  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  which  had  made 
canes  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  long.  The  second  year  I  got  rid 
of  it  by  pinching  out  the  afilected  portions,  taking  care  not  to 
cut  back  into  the  hard  wood  ;  the  lateral  growth  was  removed, 
and,  the  roots  being  in  full  action,  the  bud  at  the  base  soon 
pushed  away,  and  the  stopping  of  course  only  helped  to  thicken 
the  young  canes.  Prom  the  success  of  this  experiment  I  looked 
upon  the  disease  as  one  of  little  moment  until  last  year, 
when  I  decided  (instead  of  growing  pot  Vines)  to  plant  them 
out  in  pits  on  either  side  of  a  little  span-roofed  house. 
Several  of  the  Vines  were  slightly  attacked  with  the  disease 
before  they  were  planted  out,  but,  trusting  to  previous  success, 
I  thought  that  the  Vines  when  planted  out  in  a  rich  border 
would  soon  outgrow  it.  We  kept  them  in  a  steady  temperature 
for  a  time,  and  hoped  against  hope,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  the 
disease  seemed  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  I  then  pulled 
the  Vines  out  of  one  side  of  the  pit,  and  re-planted  it  with 
clean  healthy  young  ones,  but  in  a  fortnight  or  so  they  looked 
nearly  as  bad  as  those  that  were  taken  out.  Several  other 
Vines  badly  effected  were  also  pulled  out,  and  their  places 
were  filled  up  with  healthy  stock,  but  the  result  of  all  our 
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efiorts  was,  that  all  ingress  as  regards  the  house  was  stopped, 
and  the  Vines  were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
A  crop  of  Melons  in  a  house  adjoining  was  also  lost  through 
the  same  cause,  the  communication  between  the  two  houses 
not  being  cut  off  in  time  to  save  the  latter  crop.  More  than 
one  good  cultivator  said  the  best  plan  would  be  to  destroy  the 
Vines  altogether,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  this  season 
was  predicted,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  the  reverse  is  just  the  case, 
for  finer  or  healthier  young  Vines  no  one  could  wish  to  see. 
They  were,  of  course,  cut  down  to  two  or  three  buds  at  their 
base  last  winter,  and  have  had  every  attention  in  the  way  of  a 
steady  temperature  and  careful  ventilation. 

The  lesson,  therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is  this,  that 
young  Vines  from  eyes  should,  where  possible,  have  a  house 
exclusively  to  themselves,  where  their  wants  can  be  attended 
to  as  necessity  indicates  ;  secondly,  that  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  the  affected  Vines  should  be  immediately 
destroyed  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to 
"  patch  up  "  as  long  as  a  particle  of  the  disease  is  left. 

Our  Vines  from  eyes  this  year  are  quite  as  badly  affected  as 
they  were  last,  and  will  therefore  only  make  "  cut  backs  "  for 
another  season.  The  best  remedy  for  keeping  the  pest  in 
check  nest  to  destroying  the  Vines  is  to  maintain  a  compara- 
tively low  dry  atmosphere  and  to  ventilate  freely,  but  carefully 
avoiding  all  checks  or  extremes.  I  have  heard  cultivators  say 
that  the  disease  was  caused  by  lack  of  vitality,  inaction  of 
the  roots,  &c.,  which  is,  in  a  sense,  true,  but  the  origin  of  the 
inaction  begins  with  the  leaf,  and  he  who  can  propound  a 
remedy  for  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  insect  will  be  doing 
good  service.  "VV.  Hinds. 

Otfcrspool. 


WIRING    GARDEN   WALLS. 

Referring  (o  some  recent  objections  to  this  practice,  Mr.  J.  Sheppard, 
of  Woolverstone,  writes  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle  "  aa  follows  : 
— "  As  I  have  perhaps  been  foremost  of  lato  in  advocating  the  wiring 
of  walls  for  training  fruit  trees,  and  finding  that  doubts  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  the  desirability  of  doing  this,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  farther  say  in  the  matter.  I  may  remark  at  the  outset 
that  I  have  had  many  years'  experience  with  the  use  of  galvanised 
wire  for  the  above-named  purpose,  both  indoors  and  out,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  single  branch  or  shoot  injuriously  affected  by  coming 
in  contact  with  it,  unless  where  they  have  been  tied  too  tightly,  thus 
causing  a  pressure  on  the  underside  of  the  bark.  Gross  unripe  wood 
is  subject  to  canker  under  any  circumstance,  and  it  is  generally  this 
that  suffers  from  being  pinched,  owing  to  the  rapid  rate  at  which  it 
swells,  and  from  having  an  insufficient  amount  of  room  in  the  ties. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  a  young  vigorous  tree  on  a  painted  wire  trellis 
almost  spoiled  through  tight  tying,  but  since  I  have  insisted  that 
every  shoot  shall  have  room  enough  to  grow  to  at  least  double  its 
size,  I  have  had  no  further  trouble  with  gumming  or  canker.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Apricots  are  more  liable  to  these  maladies  than 
any  other  trees  ;  but,  from  close  observation,  I  am  convinced  it  is 
more  the  result  of  cold  and  sudden  transition  of  temperature  than 
anything  else,  and  last  season  helped  to  confirm  my  opinion,  as  they 
were  worse  then  than  I  ever  remember.  I  can,  however,  just  now 
point  to  some  trained  on  a  galvanised  wire  trellis  on  a  south-east 
wall  in  the  most  perfect  health  that  were  so  full  of  blossom  as  to  be 
quite  a  sight,  and  on  the  whole  of  these  I  do  not  think  a  diseased 
branch  could  be  found-  Besides  this  stretch  of  Apricot  wall  we  have 
nearly  300  ft-  done  in  the  same  way  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  till  the  whole  is 
finished,  so  as  to  entirely  do  away  with  the  nuisance  of  nails  and 
shreds  and  their  attendant  evils.  'The  least  of  these  are  red  spider  and 
earwigs,  which  are  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  innumerable  per. 
forationa  made  for  them  to  lay  their  eggs  and  secrete  themselves  in, 
but  if  this  were  all  it  could  be  readily  got  over.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  bricks  and  joints  in  course  of  time 
become  so  ruinously  defaced  as  to  let  in  wet,  which  lowers  the  tem- 
perature considerably,  and  impairs  the  wall  as  a  means  of  protection. 
Frost,  too,  acts  rapidly  on  them  when  in  that  state,  and  soon  brings 
about  their  ruin,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  why  wiring  is  so 
much  to  be  preferred  to  nailing,  but  so  tenaciously  do  some  cling  to 
old  customs  that  it  is  hard  to  convince  them.  The  mistake  many 
make  in  wiring  is  in  having  it  placed  too  far  from  the  wall,  thus 
allowing  a  draught  to  get  behind  the  trees,  which,  acting  on  the  ten- 
der blossoms  and  shoots,  has  a  most  injurious  effect.  I  fell  into  the 
Bame  error  at  starting,  but  since  I  have  had  it  placed  close  to  the 
bricks,  the  results  have  been  as  satisfactory  as  I  could  possibly  wish. 


The  way  we  manage  here  is  to  drive  in  studs  at  about  8  in.  or  9  in. 
apart  so  as  to  work  the  trellis  into  squares  standing  on  end,  as  I  find 
the  training  can  be  done  much  more  expeditiously  and  neatly  than  is 
possible  when  the  wires  are  simply  strained  horizontally.  In  this 
latter  fashion  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  run  a  strand  of  matting 
across  to  secure  the  point  of  a  branch  or  shoot.  A  trellis  formed  as 
above  is  much  neater  and  better  in  every  respect.  Instead  of  tying, 
the  young  shoots  may  be  quickly  made  secure  in  their  places  dur- 
ing   the  summer  by  the   use   of    a  few  small  twigs — such  as   toe  j 

clippings     of      Privet     edges    or    anything    of    that    kind — wh'ch  1 

answer    every     purpose,     and    this    is    a    great    saving    of   tit-ie.  I 

Under  the  old  system  this  would  have  to  be  done  by  nailiuig, 
and  that  at  a  busy  season,  so  that  here  again  the  trellis  be 
the  advantage,  aa  it  haa  likewise  in  other  respects.  That  tying 
may  involve  an  equal  amount  of  labour  at  the  final  winter 
training  I  am  free  to  confess,  but  much  depends  on  the 
activity  of  those  engaged  at  the  work,  and  the  amount  of  practice 
they  have  had  at  it ;  for  my  part,  I  would  much  rather  tie  a  tree  -» 
than  nail  one,  and  I  am  sure  this  would  be  the  choice  of  moat  others,  ^r 
Although  wiring  walls  is  an  innovation  here,  it  has  been  in  use  on  the 
Continent  for  many  yeara,  and  if  it  produced  any  unfavourable  action 
on  the  bark  of  trees  the  mischief  would  not  have  escaped  notice,  but 
would  have  been  reported  long  ago-  That  it  haa  no  injurious  effect 
on  any  of  ours  is  certain.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  showing 
them  to  any  one  interested  who  may  favour  me  with  a  call.  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hudson,  will  find  the 
disease  of  which  he  complains  lies  in  the  roots,  or  that  it  is  brought 
about  by  the  particular  kind  being  on  an  unhealthy  stock,  or  growing 
in  a  wet,  cold  border  ;  and  if  not  this,  possibly  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
sharp  frost  that  occurred  in  May  last,  the  shock  from  which  was  so 
great  as  to  disorganise  the  whole  system  of  such  tender  fruit  aa 
Peaches,  and  the  wonder  is  that  many  of  them  ever  recovered. 
Looking  at  them  in  the  condition  they  were  last  June,  one  could  not 
have  expected  to  see  them  in  the  satisfactory  state  they  now  are ; 
indeed,  so  great  is  the  promise  that,  should  the  weather  be  anything 
like  favourable,  the  fruit  harvest  will  be  an  unusually  abundant  one. 
As  wiring  walla,  although  not  costly,  is  a  work  that  partakes  of  a  per- 
manent character,  it  will  be  well  if  those  who  have  had  a  lengthened 
experience  of  it  will  say  how  they  have  found  it  to  answer,  aa  the  — 
subject  is  a  most  important  one,  seeing  there  must  now  be  many  walU 
in  the  country  that  are  so  damaged  that  they  will  scarce  hold  a  nail.. 
Such  was  the  condition  a  large  portion  of  ours  was  fast  getting  into,' 
but  with  the  joints  neatly  atopped  with  cement,  and  the  fronts  wired, 
they  will  now  last  sound  for  generations  to  come." 


AMERICAN  FRUITS. 
The  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society " 
have  just  reached  us,  and,  as  usual,  they  are  well  printed,  well 
arranged,  and  full  of  valuable  matter.  Amongst  other  things 
they  contain  an  interesting  list  of  native  and  introduced 
species  of  fruits  and  nuts  growing  or  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  we  subjoin.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  of  native  origin.  To  avoid 
unnecessary  detail,  the  States  lying  between  latitudes  42°  and 
49°  are  termed  the  Northern  Division  ;  between  35°  and  42°, 
the  Central  Division ;  and  between  28°  and  35°,  the  Southern 
Division. 

AcuRAS  Sapota  (Sapodilla  Plum) — grown  in  Florida. 

*Amelanchier  canadensis  (Service) — Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  D.  C,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri. 

Ananassa  s.iTiYA  (Piue.apple) — Florida. 

Anona  Cherimolia  (Cherimoyer) — Florida. 

Anona  squamosa  (Sweetsop). 

Anoxa  mukicata  (Soursop) — Florida. 

*AsniiNA  triloba  (Papaw)^Pennaylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia,  Keutncky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Missis. 
sippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Berberis  vulgaris  (Barberry)  —  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York. 

Cactus  opuniia  (Indian  Fig) — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Carica  Papaya  (West  Indian  Papaw)  — Florida. 
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*CAKyA  ALBA  (Shell-bark  Hickory)— Massaohusetta,  Ehode  Island, 
Conneotiont,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  throughout 
the  Central  Division,  except  Colorado ;  Utah,  Nevada,  California ; 
also  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  and  Texas. 

*Caiiya  OLivjiFORjiis  (Pecan)  —  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Florida,  Indian  Territory,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

*Carya  sulcata  (Large  Shell-bark)— Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri. 

Castanea  velca  (European  Chestnut). 

*Castanea  AMERICANA  (American  Chestnut) — Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  D.  C,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kaatucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Illinois. 

*Oastanea  pumila  (ChiEquapic) — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  D.  C,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
Jina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Floi-ida. 

Citrus  aukantium  (Orange)  —  California,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Citrus  Limonuit  (Lemon) — Florida. 

Citrus  Limetta  (Lime)— Florida. 

Citrus  medica  (Citron) — Florida. 

Cocos  NUCiFERA  (Oocoa-nut) —Florida. 

*CoRYLUs  AMERICANA  (American  Hazel)- Ontario,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 

CORYLUS  AVELLANA   (Filbert). 

*C0RYHUS  ROSTRATA  (Beaked  Hazel-nut)— New  Hampshire,  Ver. 
mont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Cydonia  vulgaris  (Qainoe)— Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  D.  C,  Vir. 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico. 

Cydonia  sinensis  (Chinese  Quince)- South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
^  *Diospyros  viRGiNrANA  (Persimmon)  —  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Indian 
Territory,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Lonisiana,  and  Texas. 

DiosPYEOs  Kaki  (JapanesePersimmon)— South  Carolina. 

*Di0SPYR0S  TEXANA  (Black  Persimmon)  — Texas. 

*Fagus  ferruginea  (Beech)  —  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana;  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Indian  Territory. 

Ficus  OARiCA  (Pig) —South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

*Fragaria  vesca  (Alpine  Strawberry)  —  Minnesota,  Dakota, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

*Fragaria  virginiana  (American  Strawberry ) —throughout  the 
Northern  Division,  except  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington, 
and  Oregon ;  throughout  the  Central  Division,  except  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California;  throughout  the  Southern  Division, 
except  Florida  and  Arizona. 

*Fragaria  ohilensis  (South  American  Strawberry)— Oregon  and 
California. 

*GATLUSSAcrA  REsiNosi  (Black  Huckleberry)— California. 

*Gaylussacia  frondosa  (Blue  Dangleberry). 

Grias  cauliplora  (Anchovy  Pear)— Florida. 

*Juglans  cinerea  (Butternut)— Maiae,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario, 
Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  D.  C,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

*Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut) —Ehode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Ontario,  Michigan  ;  throughout  the  Central  Division,  exaept  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California ;  not  at  all  in  the  South. 

Juglans  regia  (European  Walnut)— Connecticut,  Pennsylvania., 
and  California. 

Laurus  Persea  (Avocado,  or  Alligator  Pear)— Florida. 

Mespilus  GER3IANICA  (Medlar). 

*M0Rus  RUBRA  (Red  Mulberry)— Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  ;  throughout 
the  Central  Division,  except  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California ; 
not  at  all  in  the  South. 

MoRus  NIGRA  (Black  Mulberry). 

MoRUs  ALBA  (White  Mulberry). 

MusA  PARADisiACA  (Plantain)— Florida. 

MusA  SAPIENTUM  (Banana)— Florida. 


Olea  europ/EA  (Olive) — Florida. 

Phcenix  dactylifera   (Date  Palm) — Florida. 

PnoTiNiA  japonica   (Loquat) — Florida. 

*PoDOPHYLLUM  PELTATUM  (Miy  Apple) — Massaohusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan ;  throughout  the 
Central  Division,  except  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, and  California;  not 
at  all  in  the  South. 

Prunus  [Amygdalus]  comsiunis  (Almond) — Nevada,  California, 
and  Arizona. 

Prunus  [Ajiygdalus]  persica  (Peach) — Massachusetts,  Ehode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  Oregon  ;  through- 
out the  Central  Division,  except  Colorado;  throughout  the  Southern 
Division. 

Prunus  armeniaca  (Apricot) — Oregon;  throughout  the  Central 
and  Southern  Divisions. 

Prunus  do3iestica  (Garden  Plum) — tnroughout  the  Northern 
Division,  except  Minnesota,  Dakoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
and  Washington ;  throughout  the  Central  Division  ;  not  at  all  in  the 
South. 

*Prunus  makiiima  (Beach  Plum) . 

*Prunus   AMERICANA    (Wild  Red  and  Yellow    Plum — Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,   Dakota,  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Ken. 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 
j_,*Prunus  chicasa  (Chickasaw  Plum). 

Prunus  Cekasus  (Garden  Red  Cherry,  Morello,  &c.) — throughor.i 
the  Northern  Division,  except  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho  ;  throughout  the  Central  Division ;  not  at  all  in  the  South, 

Prunus  AVIUM  (Bird  Cherry,  Heart,  &o.) — Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Washington,  Oregon  ;  through. 
out  the  Central  Division ;  not  at  all  in  the  South, 

*Prunus  pumila  (Dwarf  Cherry) — Oregon. 

PsiDiUM  pyriferum   (Guava)— Florida. 

PuNicA  granatum  (Pomegranate) — throughout  the  Southern  Bivi- 
sion,  except  Indian  territory  and  Arizona. 

Pyrus  coJtMUNis  (Pear) — throughout  the  Northern  Division, 
except  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  ; 
throughout  the  Central  Division  ;  throughout  the  Southern  Division, 
except  Florida  and  Arizona. 

Pyrus  Malus  (Apple) — throughout  the  Northern  and  Central 
Divisions ;  not  at  all  in  the  South. 

Pyrus  prunifolia  (Siberian  Crab) — throughout  the  Northern 
Division,  except  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon ; 
throughout  the  Central  Division  ;  not  at  all  in  the  South. 

*Pyrus  coronaria  (American  Crab) — Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

*Pyrus  RIVULARI3  (Oregon  Crab) — Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California. 

EiBEs  GROssuLARiA  (English  Gooseberry) — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Washington,  Oregon. 

*Ribes  hirtellum  (Houghton  Gooseberry,  &o.) — throughout  the 
Northern  divison,  except  Wyoming  and  Idaho ;  throughout  the  Cen- 
tral Division,  except  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  ;  not  at  all  in  the 
South. 

*RiEES  RUUKUJI  (Red  Currant)— Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin ;  through- 
out the  Central  Division,  except  Nevada  and  California  ;  not  at  all  in 
the  South. 

*RiBES  NIGRUM  (Black  Currant) -same  as  Red  Currant. 

*RuBus  ocoiDENTALis  (Black-cap  Raspberry) — same  as  Eed 
Currant. 

EuBus  Idceus  (European  Easpberry) — Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Ontario,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 

'*RUBUS  STRiGOSus  (Wild  Red  Easpberry) — Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Ontario. 

*RUBUS  viLLOSUS  (Blackberry) — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massaohusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Conneotiont,  New  York,  Ontario, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin;  tthroughout  the  Central  Division,  except 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California;  throughout  the 
Southern  Division,  except  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

*EuBus  CANADENSIS  (Dewberry) —Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York ;  throughout  the  Central  Division,  except 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California ;  not  at  all  in  the 
South. 

*Shephbrdia  argentea  (Buffalo  Berry) — Minnesota,  Dakota,  Mon. 
tana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 

Tamarindus  indica  (Tamarind) — Florida. 

*Vaccinium  PENNSYLYANicuM  (Dwarf  Birly  Blueberry) —through, 
out  the  Northern  Division,  except  Canada,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Wash.- 
ington,  and  Oregon, 
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*Vaccinhim  canadense  (Canada  Blaeberrj)  —  same  as  Dwarf 
Early  Blueberry. 

*Vaccinium  coeyjibosum  (Swamp  Blueberry) — same  as  Dwarf 
Early  Blueberry,  except  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

*Vaccinium  tenellum  (Southern  Bluebeiry)  —  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

*Vaccinium  maceocakpa  (American  Cranberry)  —  Connecticut, 
Michigan,   Wisconein,  and  New  Jersey. 

ViTis  tinifeka  (European  Grape)  —  Utah,  Nevada,  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

*ViTis  Labrusca  (Northern  Fox  Grape,  Concord,  &c.) —throughout 
the  Northern  Division,  except  Nova  Scotia;  throughout  the  Central 
Division  ;  not  at  all  in  the  South. 

*ViTis  /ESTiTALis  (Summer  Grape,  Herbemont,  &c.) — thronghont 
the  Central  Division  ;  throughout  the  Southern  Division,  except  South 
Carolina,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

*ViTis  COKDIFOLIA  (Winter  Grape,  Clinton,  &c.) — throughout  the 
Northern  and  Central  Divisions ;  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Indian 
Teriitory,  ;  nd  Arkansas. 

*ViTis  vuLBiNA  (Bullace  Grape,  Muscadine,  &c.) — throughout  the 
Southern  Division,  except  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

ZtZYPHUS  SATivus  (Jojube)  —  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

The  above  "  Catalogue  oE  Native  and  Introduced  Fruits  and 
Nuts  "  was  a  favourite  idea  with  Mr.  Flagg,  the  late  lamented 
secretary  of  the  Society,  and  was  prepared  by  him  just  previous 
to  his  decease. 


ROOTS  OF  FRUIT  TREES  TOO  DEEPLY  BURIED. 

One  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  "An  Amateur's"  fruit 
trees  (see  p.  559)  before  framing  an  answer  to  the  question  asked  by 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  manuring  and  cultivating 
operations  carried  on  in  a  combined  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  during 
a  period  of  twenty  years  or  less  will  drive  the  roots  too  far  from  the 
Burface,  and,  consequently,  induce  the  production  of  watery  spray 
that  cannot  properly  ripen  or  produce  fruit  spurs.  But  in  this  case 
the  remedy  should  be  sought  not  in  removing  the  good  surface-soil, 
but  in  pruning  the  roots  that  are  descending,  and,  by  discontinuing 
deep  digging  close  to  the  trees,  permit  the  roots  to  again  occupy  the 
upper  soil.  Of  course,  if  at  any  time  fresh  soil  has  been  brought  in, 
so  as  to  raise  the  surface  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  burying  the 
collars  and  literally  suffocating  them,  then  the  soil  should  be  removed 
immediately.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  the  cause  of  barrenness 
may  be  ascribed  to  deep  rooting,  which  may  be  traced  generally  to 
two  main  causes,  viz.,  injudicious  pruning  and  digging  too  much  over 
their  roots,  accompanied  by  the  use  of  rank  manure.  Root-pruning 
has  often  been  described  in  the  columns  of  The  Garden,  and  need 
not  be  fully  entered  on  here  further  than  to  say  that  such  work  ia 
always  best  done  tentatively,  beginning  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
stem,  and,  after  digging  a  deep  trench,  working  up  towards  the 
trunk  with  a  fork,  carefully  turning  back  all  healthy  horizontal  roots 
and  severing  only  those  that  are  going  down  perpendicularly.  When 
the  ball  has  been  worked  under  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  earth  can 
be  replaced,  or,  what  ia  better,  changed  for  fresh  material  from 
another  part  of  the  garden  where  no  trees  are  growing,  and 
the  roots  that  have  been  saved  laid  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
making  the  earth  beneath  them  firm,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  their  being  ruptured,  or  their  course  altered  by  much 
settling.  The  best  season  for  root-pruning  is  from  the  end  of  Sep. 
tember  to  the  beginning  of  November,  but,  like  transplanting,  in 
careful  hands  root-pruning  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
except  in  winter.  If  I  had  a  quantity  of  trees  that  I  was  sure 
required  a  check,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  gently  repressing 
some  of  the  worst  cases  now.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  knowing  the 
amount  of  check  to  give,  as  the  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  in 
growing  too  much,  but  roots  severed  when  the  foliage  is  in  full 
activity  soon  heal,  and  throw  out  fibres  from  their  extremities  which 
will  not  be  without  effect  upon  this  season's  growth  ;  and  as  the 
trees  in  question  are  bearing  no  fruit  there  will  be  no  crop  to  sacri. 
fice  J  and  it  the  trees,  or  some  of  them,  could  have  a  careful  root- 
pruning,  say  on  one  side,  and  be  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  fresh  loamy  soil  laid  in  immediate  contact  with  the  roots,  a 
season  might  be  gained.  In  dealing  with  large  old  trees,  open  the 
trench  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  perpendicular  roots,  and  gradually  undermine  and  work  out  the 
soil  with  a  fork.  A  good  deal  of  the  success  of  root.prnning  depends 
upon  the  care  exercised  in  its  performance.  E.  Hobday. 


THE     LIBRARY. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.* — Mr.  Tanner's  little 
volume,  which  forms  the  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
excellent  series  of  Science  Primers,  although  written  specially  with 
a  view  to  the  instruction  of  agricultural  students,  may,  nevertheless, 
be  read  with  profit  by  those  amateur  and  professional  horticulturists 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the 
growth  of  plants.  The  book  is  written  in  a  plain,  clear  style,  all 
pedantic  epithets  being  carefully  avoided.  The  chapters  on  manures 
are  the  ones  which  will  most  interest  our  readers ;  and  amateurs, 
who  are  often  too  fond  of  loading  their  garden  plots  with  every 
description  of  fertiliser — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — will  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Tanner's  warnings  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  in 
which  he  describes  the  effects  of  over-manuring  on  cereal  crops.  The 
remarks,  too,  upon  the  treatment  that  different  kinds  of  soil  should 
receive  will  also  be  of  great  use  to  the  amateur  gardener.  Mr.  Tanner's 
method  of  conveying  instruction  to  his  readers  is  evidently  the  result 
of  long  experience  in  teaching,  for  he  never  makes  a  statement  or 
lays  down  a  principle  without  giving  abundant  reasons  for  so  doing, 
a  duty  only  too  often  neglected  by  popular  instrnctors.  We  cordially 
recommend  this  little  work  to  our  readers. — C.  W.  Qum. 

Hints  on  the  Culture  of  Ornamental  Plants.f— A  third 
edition  of  these  practical  hints,  by  Mr.  John  Adair,  of  Dublin,  is 
welcome  as  a  useful  local  effort.  Mr.  Adair  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  knowledge  of  tropical  plants  in  Ireland.  Written  in  an  easy  dis- 
cursive style,  with  frequently  a  touch  of  history  or  anecdote,  the 
author  gives  ns  some  sound  practical  information  and  hints,  in  a  small 
compass,  upon  a  somewhat  extensive  field  for  observation,  the  eleven 
principal  heads  dealing  respectively  with  plants  for  dwelling  houses, 
including  window  gardening,  table  decoration,  gardening  in  yards, 
areas,  &c. ;  town  gardening,  viz.,  in  city  squares,  &o. ;  rock  gardening, 
street  planting,  churchyards  and  cemeteries,  botanic  gardens,  people's 
parks,  and  gardening  for  villas  and  country  seats.  To  town  dwel- 
lers the  work  most  appeals.  We  have  some  doubts,  however,  aboac 
flavouring  an  Apple  pie  with  Pyrns  japonica  (see  p.  25). 

A  Monograpti  of  the  Vine  Fungi  J — This  monograph 
of  the  fungi  of  the  Vine  is  a  work  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
scientific  botanist,  but  also,  though  perhaps  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  all  our  cultivators.  It  contains  an  enumeration  of  some 
220  species  of  fungi  which  occur  upon  the  Vine,  its  leaves,  fruit, 
stems,  branches,  and  roots,  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  treats 
of  the  fungi  found  npon  the  following  nine  species  of  Vitis,  viz. : — 
V.  vinifera,  Labrusca,  cestivalis,  vulpina,  riparia,  oordifolia,  rotundi. 
folia,  candicans,  and  sylvestris.  Of  the  nineteen  fungi  affecting  the 
Grape  itself,  Oidium  Tuckeri  is  of  course  the  most  important  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Baron  Thumen  appears  to  follow  Fnckel  in 
regarding  it  as  the  conidial  form  of  Sphajrotheca  castagnei,  and 
therefore  distinct  from  the  American  Erysiphe  neotator,  which 
species  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded  since  Sohweinitz's  time ; 
while  it  is  classed  by  Dr.  Cooke,  in  the  "  Erysiphei  of  the  United 
States,"  with  the  species  dnbise.  The  author  also  considers  it  nn. 
connected  with  a  variety  of  Uncinnla  spiralis  that  occurs  sometimes 
upon  the  Grape  in  the  United  States.  Amongst  the  great  number  of 
fungi  npon  the  living  and  dead  Vine  stems  and  branches  are  many 
new  species.  The  SphEerise  are  designated  by  their  new  generic  ap. 
pellations — Cryptovalsa,  BotryosphEeria,  Bertia,  Teichospora,  An. 
thostomella,  Rebentiochia,  Valaaria,  &c.,  names  mnch  more  familiar 
to  Continental  botanists  than  to  ns  in  this  country,  who  are  some- 
what slow  in  appreciating  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  nomen- 
clature. Of  the  Hymenomycetous  fnngi  twenty-two  species  are 
mentioned,  mostly  on  the  dead  stems,  including  a  small  Agaric  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  A.  proteus,  allied  to  A.  variabilis.  Of  the 
fnngi  on  living  Vine  leaves  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  new 
species  of  Uredo,  U.  vitis,  which,  like  Peronospora  vitis,  is  of  Trans- 
atlantic origin.  The  difference  betweon  the  American  and  European 
Vine  flora  is  very  striking ;  so  many  fungi  occur  in  America  that 
have  not  been  met  with  in  Europe,  where  Vines  form  such  an  impor- 
tant industry  and  mycologists  are  so  much  more  numerous.  Many 
of  the  old  species  of  Schweinitz  have  never  been  met  with  here.  A 
figure  is  given  of  the  curious  mould  which  grows  parasitically  upon 
Oidium  Tuckeri,  the  Cicinnobolus  Cesatii  of  De  Bary,  a  plant  ap- 
parently common  enough  on  the  Continent,  bnt  as  yet  unobserved  in 
Great  Britain.  Baron  von  Thumen  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
exhaustive  manner  in  which  he  has  compiled  this  monograph. — C.B. 
Blowright,  in  "  Journal  of  Botany." 

*  "First  Principles  of  AgricnUure."  By  Henry  Tanner,  F.C.S.,  Senisr 
Member  of  the  Agricultural  College,  &c.    Macmillan  &  Co.    1878. 

t  Dablin  :  E.  Ponsonby,  W.  McGee.     London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 

i  Die  Pilze  des  Weinstockes.  G.  Felix  von  Thumen.  Vienna,  1878.  (Pp. 
226,  with  6  plates.) 
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(Continues,  from  p.  555.J 
Indefinite    InPLoaEscESCEs    with    Solitary    Flowees. — 
Flowers  are  termed  solitary  wlien  only  one  is  borne  iu  the 
axil  of  each  ordinary  leaf,  or  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch. 


Fig:.  201.— Vinca  herbacea ;  flowers 
solicary  and  axillary. 


Fig.  202.— Fabiana  imbricata ;  flowers 
solitary  and  terminal. 


In  Vinca  (fig.  201)  they  are  solitary  and  axillary,  and  in  Fabiana 
(fig.  202)  they  are  solitary  and  terminal. 

iNDEPINIIiS    InPLORESCENOES    WITH    AGGREGATED    PlOWEES. 

Of  this  class  there  is  a  great  variety,  the  principal  modifications 
of  which  we  will  review.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups 
— a  spicate  group  and  a  paniculate.  In  the  spicate  group  the 
lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  do  not  branch  and  all  bear 
flowers,  and  the  primary  axis  or  peduncle  (rhaohis  of  some 
botanists)  terminates  with  or  without  a  flower.  To  this  group 
belong — 


Fis.  S03.— Catkin  of  Fig.  201.— A  branch  of  Hazel,  Fig.  2  Do.— Catkin  of 
flowers  of  Fothergilla  bearing  botb  male  catkins,  female  flowers  of 
alnifolia.  m,  and  female  catkins,  /.  a  Willow. 

The  Spike. — The  peduncle  is  elongated  and  the  flowers  are 
sessile  upon  it,  as  in  Plantago. 

The  Catkin.— This  is  distinguished  from  a  true  spike  in 
being  deciduous,  that  is,  falling  bodily,  and  in  bearing  uni- 
se.Kual  flowers  which  are  destitute  of  true  floral  envelopes. 
The  male  and  female  catkins  are  borne  on  the  same  plant,  as 


in  the  Hazel  (fig.  204),  or  on  separate  plants,  as  most  Willows. 
The  male  and  female  catkins  of  the  Hazel  are  very  dissimilar, 
whilst  those  of  the  Willow  (figs.  205  and  206)  are  not  unlike 
each  other. 

The  Spadix.— a  spike  with  a  more  or  less  fleshy  axis,  usually 
sheathed  by  a  large  bract  (spathe),and  the  flowers  unisexual  or 
bisexiial,  but  on  the  same  spadix  (fig.  207— spathe  removed),  or 
on  different  spadixes. 

The  Raceme. — Here  the  flowers  are  distinctly  stalked  (pedi- 
cellate), as  in  the  Red  Currant  (fig.  '.^08),  Laurel,  Berberis, 
Deutzia,  &o.,  and  there  is  a  small  bract  at  the  base  of  each 
pedicel,  and  the  pedicels  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  length.  This 


g.  207.— Portion    o£ 
Arum    maculatum ; 
flowers  ,  /,  female  flowers. 

kind  of  raceme  is  usually  pendent,  though  sometimes  the 
peduncle  or  main  axis  of  the  inflorescence  is  stout  and  nearly 
erect,  as  in  Berberis  Beali.  The  flowers  of  most  Cruciferse 
(Wallflower,  Shepherd's-purse,  and  Cabbage,  for  example)  are 
racemose,  but  the  racemes  are  erect  and  destitute  of  bracts 


(ebracteate).  Another  kind  of  racemose  inflorescence  is  offered 
by  Bucomis  punctata  (fig.  209),  also  sometimes  called  scapose, 
with  a  many-flowered  scape.  It  is  erect,  and  has  a  long  naked 
peduncle  (scape),  and  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  bracts. 

The  Corymb. — -This  kind  of  inflorescence  differs  from  a 
raceme  in  the  lower  pedicels  being  longer  than  the  upper,  so 
that  the  flowers  are  nearly  all  on  the  same  level,  as  in  the  Bird 
Cherry  (Prunus  Padus — fig.  210).  An  inflorescence  which 
ultimately  grows  out  into  a  raceme  is  often  corymbose  in  an 
early  stage — the  Wallflower,  for  instance. 

The  Simple  Umbel. — In  the  simple  umbel  the  main  axis  is 
arrested,  and  the  pedicels  are  crowded  together  at  the  end, 
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proceeding,  as  it  were,  almost  from  one  point,  as  in  figs.  211 
and  212.  The  bracts  form  a  ring  around  the  base  of  the  pedi- 
cels, and  when  bracts  are  thus  arranged  they  are  termed, 
eoUeotively,  the  involucre.     The  bracts  of  the  involucre  over- 


Fig.  210. — PronuB  Padus ;  flowers 
a  corymb. 

top  the  flowers  in  Astrantia  (fig.  212),  whilst  they  are  much 
shorter  than  the  pedicels  in  the  Cherrj'  (fig.  211). 
The  Oapitulum. — Here  not  only  the  main  axis  is  undeveloped, 


Fig.  212.— Aetrantia  major ;  flowers  in  a  simple  umbel. 


as  in  the  simple  umbel,  but  likewise  the  secondary  axes  (pedi- 
cels), so  that  the  flowers  are  sessile  on  the  expanded  apex  of 
the  floral  axis  or  flowering  branch,  as  seen  in  fig.  213,  &c.     In 


Fig.  213.— Section  of  a  flower-head  ot  Aster  grandiflorus,  stiowing  the 
flat  receptacle. 

English  descriptions  these  inflorescences  are  called  capitules 
or  flower-heads,  and  sometimes  composite  flowers,  and  the 
separate  flowers  florets,  but  the  two  last  terms  should  be  re- 


Fig.  211.— Section  c£  a  flower- head  of  the 
Corn  Marigold,  showing  the  convex  or 
hemispherical  receptacle, 


115. —  Vertical  section  of  a 
flower-bead  of  Matricaria,  show- 
ing the  conical  receptacle. 


garded  as  the  remains  of  an  inappropriate  set  of  terms,  because 
misleading.  The  largest  family  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
Compositse,  numbering  some  10,000  species,  are  so  named  in 
consequence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  heads  or 


capitules;  but  the  Dipsaceffi  (Teasel,  Scabious)  and  several 
genera  belonging  to  various  families  have  capitate  flowers.  A 
capitulum  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  abbreviated  spike. 
The  expanded  portion  upon  which  the  flowers  are  seated  is  the 
receptacle,  which  is  flat  in  Aster  grandiflorus  (fig.  213),  convex 
or  hemispherical  in  the  Corn  Marigold  (fig.  214),  conical  in 
Matricaria  (fig.  215),  and  concave  in  Centaurea  Fontanesi  (fig. 
216).     The  flowers,  or  florets  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of 
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Fig  216. — Section  of  a  flower-head 
of  Centaurea  Fontanesi,  showing 
the  concave  receptacle,  and 
flowers  all  of  the  same  shape. 


^ig.  217. — Flowers  in  a  capital©  or  head 
(composite  flower),  in  which  the  flowers 
of  the  centre  (disk)  are  different  in 
shape  from  those  of  the  circumference 
(ray). 


a  capitule  are  all  of  the  same  shape,  as  in  Centaurea  (fig.  216) 
or  those  of  the  centre  (disk)  and  circumference,  as  in  figs.  217, 
218,  &c.,  and  as  in  the  Daisy  and  Chamomile,  are  dissimilar. 
Where  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  ray  and  disk  flowers,the  latter 
are  split  open  nearly  to  the  base  on  one  side  and  flattened  out,  as 


Fig.  218.- DiBkflower 
of  Helianthus ;  co- 
rolla tubular. 


Fig.  219.— Flower  of  Dandelion  j 
corolla  ligulate. 


Fig.  220. —  Inflor- 
escence of  the  Fig 
(Ficus  carica). 


in  fig.  219,  and  the  disk  flowers  are  tubular,  as  in  flg.  218.  In 
the  large  sub-order  of  the  Compositas  to  which  the  Dandelion 
belongs  all  the  flowers  of  a  capitule  are  alike  in  shape  (fig. 


Fig.  221.— Inflorescence  of  Dorstenia  contrayerva. 

219),  and  are  what  is  termed  ligulate.  Such  are  the  chief 
modifications  of  the  capitulum.  There  is  one  other  character 
which  may  be  mentioned  here.  Besides^  the  bracts  forming 
the  involucre,  there  are  in  some  Compositse  chaS-like  bracts " 
intermixed  with  the  flowers  called  pales.  The  Pig  fruit,  the 
nature  of  which  we  have  already  explained,  may  be  regarded  as 
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an  extreme  modifloation  of  the  same  type  of  inflorescence  as 
the  capitulura,  in  which  the  receptacle  is  hollow  enclosing  the 
flowers  (fig.  •220).  In  Dorsteuia  (fig.  221),  a  plant  allied  to  the 
Fig  tree,  the  receptacle  is  irregularly  spread  out.  The  fore- 
going are  the  principal  modifications  of  the  spicate  group  of 


Fig.  222.— Compound 
spike  or  spicate  panicle 
ot  Panicum  Orua-galU, 


Fig.  223. — Compound  raceme  or  racemose 
panicle  of  Ligusfcrum  volgare. 


inflorescences  ;  and  we  will  now  examine  those  of  the  panicu- 
late group,  which  differ  essentially  only  in  the  lateral  axes  or 
branches  again  branching  once  or  more. 

TnE  Spicate  Panicle  ob  Compound  Spike. — This  differs 
from  a  simple  spike  in  the  flowers  being  sessile  npon  the 
lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  instead  of  upon  the  main  axis 
(fig.  222).  The  ears  of  Wheat  and  the  inflorescence  of  Spirasa 
Aruncus  and  Veratrum  are  spicate  panicles,  but  it  is  very 
dense  in  Wheat. 

The  Racemose  Panicle  or  Compound  Eaceme. — Distin- 
guished from  a  compound  spike  by  its  flowers  being  pedicellate. 


Fig.  221.— Oompound  corymb  of  the  flowers       Fig.  226.— Compound  umbel 
of  Pyrns  torminalia.  of   flowers    oE   Clijerophyllum 

temulum. 

The   Common   Privet    (Ligustrum   vulgare— fig.    223)    is   an 
example  of  this  kind  of  inflorescence. 

.  The  Corymbose  Panicle  or  Compound  Corymb. — The  Wild 
Service  (Pyrus  torminalis — fig.  224)  differs  only  from  the  corymb 
of  the  Bird  Cherry  (fig.  210)  in  some  of  the  outer  and  lower 
lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  bearing  axes  of  the  second  order. 
The  Compound  Umbel.— In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  UmbellifersB  the  umbel  is  compound,  as  in  fig.  225,  and 


in  the  Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Parsley  the  presence  or  absence 
of  involucre  should  be  noted.  An  involucre  of  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  primary  ramifications  of  a  compound  umbel  is  the 
general  involucre  in  contradistinction  to  the  partial  invo- 
lucres at  the  base  of  the  secondary  ramifications.  OhEero- 
phyllum  temulum  (fig.  225)  has  no  general  involucre ;  in  the 
Carrot  it  is  very  conspicuous ;  and  in  the  Parsnip  there  is 
neither  general  nor  partial  involucres.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  simply  as  bracts  and  bracteoles, 
or  ihe  general  involucre  simply  involucre,  and  the  partial 
involucre  involucel. 

Definite  Inflorescences. — These  include  all  inflorescences 
of  the  cymose  class  in  which  the  primary  axis  or  peduncle 


Fig.  226.— Ohickweed  (Stellaria  media) ;  flowers  in  a  dichotomous  cyme. 


terminates  in  a  flower,  and  branches  below  this  flower,  each 
successive  order  of  axes  terminating  in  flowers  and  ramifying 
in  the  same  manner.  In  this  class  of  inflorescences  the  flowers 
expand  in  centrifugal  succession,  or  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference. 

Depinite  Inplorescenoes  with   Solitary  Flowers. — There 
are  two  modifications  of  this  type.    The  main  branches  of  the 


Fig.  227.— Nemophila  atomaria,  with  solitary  flowers  opposite  the  leaves. 


Chickweed  (fig.  226),  and  many  other  plants  of  the  same  family, 
terminate  in  flowers,  from  below  which,  proceeding  from  the' 
axils  of  the  last  pair  of  leaves,  which  are  opposite,  two  oppo- 
site branches  are  produced.  These  secondary  axes  terminate 
in  flowers,  and  in  their  turn  branch  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
primary  axis.  Although  the  flowers  are  solitary  and  terminal, 
the  whole  system  of  ramiflcations,  after  the  plant  begins  to 
bloom,  forms  what  is  called  a  forked  or  dichotomous  cyme.  In 
Nemophila  atomaria  (fig.  227)  the  development  of  the  flowers 
is  very  curious.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  out,  they  are  solitary 
and  opposite  the  leaves,  which  are  alternate.  In  this  case  also 
the  flower  is  at  first  terminal,  but  as  a  branch  grows  out  from 
the  axil  of  the  uppermost  leaf  of  the  axis  which  terminates  in 
a  flower,  the  latter  then  appears  to  be  a  lateral  production.  The 
succeeding  leaf  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  first  flower,  and  the 
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next  flower  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  leaf,  which  is  opposite  the 
first  flower.  The  second  flower  is  soon  overtopped  by  an  axis 
of  the  third  order,  and  so  on  until  the  plant  ceases  to  flower. 
Now  let  us  compare  this  inflorescence  with  that  of  Vinca  (fig. 
i;01),  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  perfectly  understand  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  terms  definite  and  indefinite. 
In  Vinca  the  primary  branch  or  axis  continues  elongating  and 
producing  flowers,  consequently  the  number  of  flowers  which 
each  branch  or  axis  will  bear  is  uncertain  and  indefinite  ; 
whereas  in  Nemophila  and  Chickweed  each  branch  terminates 
in  a  flower,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  is  only  maintained  by 
the  development  of  branches  of  the  second,  third,  and  suc- 
cessively higher  orders,,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  borne  by 


rig.  229.— Gypsophila  paniculata ;  flowers  in  a  dichotomous  cyme. 

the  older  branches.  As  we  know  beforehand  that  each  suc- 
cessive axis  or  branch  will  bear  only  one  flower,  the  inflores- 
cence is  determinate  or  definite.  A  careful  comparison  of 
living  examples  of  the  plants  named  in  illustration  will  enable 
the  student  to  comprehend  not  only  the  differences  between 
definite  and  indefinite  inflorescences,  but  the  general  laws  of 
branching. 


Fig.  229.— Hyoscyamns 
1  a  scorpioid  cyme. 


Fig.  230.— Alstrcemeria  versicolor ; 
flowers  in  a  helicoid  cyme. 


Depinite  Inflorescejtcis  with  Aggregated  Flowers. — 
The  distinction  between  these  and  definite  inflorescences  with 
solitary  flowers  is  not  very  obvious,  and  is  really  nothing  more 
than  the  replacement  of  ordinary  leaves  by  bracts,  as  a  com- 
parison of  figs.  226  and  228  will  show.  It  is  a  distinction 
without  any  fundamental  difference,  but,  nevertheless,  useful 
in  descriptive  botany. 

The  DicnoToiious  Cyme.— Gypsophila  paniculata  (fig.  228) 
has  a  dichotomoas  cyme,  differing  only  from  that  of  Chickweed 


in  not  being  leafy  ;  the  mode  of  branching  is  the  same,  but 
the  successive  ramifications  have  their  birth  in  the  axils  of 
bracts,  or  foliar  organs  different  from  the  ordinary  leaves. 

The  Scorpioid  Cyme. — The  inflorescence  of  Hyoscyamus 
niger  (fig.  229)  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  same  type  as 
Nemophila.  The  uppermost  leaf  of  the  first  axis,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  flower,  gives  birth  to  a  leaf  and  a  flower,  the  new 


Fig.  231.— Simple  umbels  of  Hedera  Helix  in  a  raceme. 

leaf  being  at  right  angles  to  the  last ;  and  the  same  mode  of 
branching  is  repeated  throughout  the  inflorescence. 

The  Helicoid  Cyme. — A  glance  at  fig.  230  will  be  sufficient 
to  enable  one  to  understand  how  a  helicoid  cyme  differs  from 
a  scorpioid  cyme,  as  exemplified  in  Nemophila,  Hemerocallis, 
&c.  The  successive  branches  of  a  helicoid  cyme  are  all  deve- 
loped in  the  same  direction  as  the  primary  one,  and  not  alter- 

<si 
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Fig.  233.— Inflorescence  of  Horse 
Chestnut ;  an  irregular  panicle,  in 
which  scorpioid  cymes  are  arranged  in 
a  racemose  manner. 

nately  right  and  left,  so  that  they  form  one  or  more  coils  in  a 
young  state  with  flowers  in  a  line  on  the  outside  of  the  coil 
and  bracts  on  the  inside  (see  fig.  230). 

Other  Deeinite  Ikflorescekces. — A  few  other  modifications 
of  this  grouo  deserve  mentioning,  though  the  distinctions  are 
rarely  observed  in  descriptions  of  plants.  In  the  Meadow 
Sweet  and  some  Rushes  the  pedicels  from  the  base  of  the 
inflorescence  considerably  overtop  the  succeeding  ones,  and 
the  inflorescence  is  then  termed  an  anthela.  The  axillary 
cymes  characteristic  of  so  many  of  the  Labiatse  (for  example, 
the  white  Dead  Nettle)  are  verticillasters,  or  false  whorls. 
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Secondary  Arrangement  of  iNrioRESCENCES. — The  arrange- 
ment o£  such,  inflorescences  as  the  capitulum  and  the  simple 
umbel  may  be  scapose,  spicate  or  racemose,  corymbose  or  pani- 
culate, oymose,  &c.  Compare  Dandelion,  Butter  Bur  (fig.  232), 
Golden  Rod,  Yarrow,  and  other  native  CompositEB.  The  umbels 
of  Ivy  (fig.  231)  are  arranged  in  racemes.     W.  B.  Hemsley. 


GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden  and   Pleasure  Ground. 

Where  the  planting  out  of  bedding  plants  is  quite  finished,  which  will 
generally  now  be  the  case,  little  will  require  to  be  done  for  some  time 
except  attending  to  routine  operations,  such  as  mowing,  cleaning,  and  the 
staking  and  tying  up  the  various  sorts  of  plants  which  require  that  atten- 
tion. Copious  waterings  should,  for  some  time  to  come,  be  given  to  the 
ilower  beds  and  borders  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  renders  that 
attention  necessary.  Wherever  the  embroidered  or  carpet  style  of  bed- 
ding is  attempted,  this  must  have  unremitting  attention  in  the  way  of 
regulating  the  different  sorts  of  plants  employed,  an  operation  which 
involves  stopping  and  pinching  back  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  Carpet  bedding,  as  a  rule,  should  be  effected  without  the  aid  of 
flowering  plants.  It  should,  in  fact,  be  confined  to  plants  possessing 
remarljable  foliage,  and  of  this  class  there  is  a  considerable  variety  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  hardy  as  well  as  tender,  such  as  Ajuga,  Antennaria, 
Echeveria,  Sempervivum,  Saxifraga,  Veronica,  Sedum,  Cerastium,  Cine- 
raria, &c.,  most  of  which  are  indigenous  to  Britain  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  perfectly  hardy ;  together  with  the  highly-coloured  tender  species 
from  Brazil  and  Peru,  &c.,  such  as  the  Alternanthera,  Coleus,  Iresine, 
&o. ;  and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least  useful,  is  the  Golden  Feather 
Pyrethrum,  now  so  well  known  and  so  extensively  used  for  this  and  other 
purposes,  such  as  marginal  lines  to  beds  and  borders.  Sub-tropical  plants, 
such  as  Cycas  revoluta.  Palms,  Musas,  and  similar  material,  should  be 
transferred  to  their  outdoor  quarters,  giving  them  positions  in  which  their 
beauty  will  be  set  off  to  most  advantage  ;  yet  they  must  be  sheltered,  and 
not  too  confined  with  surrounding  vegetation.  Monstera  deliciosa  does 
well  in  a  warm  place  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  forms  a  good  com- 
panion to  tender  Perns,  which  may  also  be  accommodated  there.  Plants 
of  the  green  and  also  of  the  variegated  leaved  New  Zealand  Flax  look 
well  planted  out,  or  plunged  as  centres  to  small  flower  beds,  or  used  as 
specimens  for  conspicuous  places,  such  as  vases  on  terraces.  American 
Aloes  and  Yuccas  may  likewise  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Indoor  Plant  Departm.ent. 

Stoves. — Fine-leaved  plants  now  form  a  chief  feature  in  stoves ;  every 
encouragement  must,  therefore,  be  given  them,  in  order  to  promote  the 
proper  development  of  the  foliage.  They  should  have  a  moist,  warm, 
and  steady  atmosphere,  plenty  of  tepid  water  at  the  root,  and  daily 
sprinklings  overhead  with  the  syringe.  The  young  leaves  of  the  finer 
Anthuriuma  must  be  kept  clear  of  foHage,  which  should  be  put  aside,  so 
as  not  to  impede  their  growth.  Some  plants  will  require  stakes,  which 
should  be  neatly  and  sparingly  applied.  Remove  such  plants  as  are  in 
flower  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  if  practicable.  The  propagation 
of  stove  plants  from  cuttings  should,  as  a  rule,  be  suspended  for  a  time, 
until  the  wood  becomes  a  little  firmer  then  it  is  at  present,  but  such  as 
were  propagated  earlier  should  be  potted  as  they  become  well  rooted. 
P.oinsettias,  however,  are  an  exception,  and  the  sooner  good  cuttings  can 
be  obtained  from  them  and  rooted  the  stronger  the  flowering  plants  will 
be.  The  young  shoots  nearest  the  end  of  the  branches  may  be  removed 
for  this  purpose,  and  about  four  or  six  of  the  lowermost  left  on  the  old 
plant  if  it  is  to  be  retained. 

Conservatories.  —  PassiSoras,  Bignonias,  Kennedyas,  Hibbertia 
dentata,  Lonicera  sempervirens,  and  similar  plants,  must  now  be  regularly 
thinned,  taking  care  to  preserve  as  large  a  quantity  of  young  wood  as 
possible,  without  overcrowding,  and  permitting  the  shoots,  after  they 
reach  a  certain  height,  to  hang  down  in  graceful  festoons.  Keep  up  a 
good  succession  of  flowering  plants  from  greenhouses  and  frames,  to 
replace  those  going  out  of  flower.  Acacias,  Bhododendrons,  Heaths,  and 
other  hard- wooded  plants  will  now  be  contributing  to  the  beauty  of 
indoor  structures.  Any  appearance  of  mildew  on  Heaths  should  be 
immediately  checked  by  dusting  with  sulphur ;  in  the  centre  of  large 
plants  mildew  often  develops  itself  unnoticed. 

Greenhouses. — These,  being  now  clear  of  bedding  plants,  may  be 
filled  with  annuals  (Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Begonias,  &c.), 
n  order  to  forward  them  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  Hy- 
drangeas are  now  coming  into  bloom,  and  require  some  assistance  in  the 
way  of  manure  water ;  any  shoots  not  furnished  with  flower-buds  should 
be  removed  and  used  for  purposes  of  propagation.  By  means  of  plenty 
of  ventUation — complete  exposure,  in  fact,  during  fine  weather — retard 
the  show  Pelargoniums.  Old  roots  of  Cyclamens  not  bearing  seed-pods 
may  be  transferred  to  a  frame  having  a  north  and  shady  aspect.  The 
young  ones  must  be  kept  in  a  good  growing  state.  Plants  of  Spirsea 
japonica  that  have  done  flowering  should  be  transplanted  into  a  plot  of 
ground  that  is  rich,  moist,  and  warm. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — Both  Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  if 
sown  as  advised,  will  shortly  be  fit  for  placing  in  thumb-pots  in  soil 
consisting  of  three-fourths  good  loam  and  one-fourth  rotten  ma>nure  and 


leaf  soil  in  equal  quantities,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  When 
potted,  put  them  into  frames  facing  northwards,  as  these  plants  cannot 
bear  exposure  to  full  sunshine,  to  break  the  rays  of  which,  when  very 
bright,  shade  with  a  piece  of  netting  or  thin  canvas.  Cmerarias  should 
stand  on  a  bed  of  ashes  that  will  hold  moisture  and  maintam  a  humid 
atmosphere  about  the  plants  ;  they  cannot  endure  being  placed  on  shelves 
exposed  to  dry  currents  of  air.  Place  Primulas  on  inverted  pots,  so  as  to 
keep  them  up  near  the  glass,  or  they  will  become  drawn  and  long  m.'ha 
leaf-stalks.  After  potting,  keep  the  lights  closely  shut  down  at  night 
with  only  a  little  air  on  durmg  the  day  until  they  have  commenced  to 
grow  freely,  after  which  give  air  plentifully  night  and  day. 

Pinks.— Cuttings  of  Pinks  for  forcing  should  now  be  put  in  and 
potted  on  singly  as  soon  as  rooted.  They  are  easily  managed,  do  not 
occupy  much  room,  and,  with  a  little  warmth,  afi'ord  a  succession  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  alike  suitable  for  bouquets  or  vase  _  decoration. 
They  are  not  much  subject  to  insects,  though  green  fly  sometimes  attacks 
the  young  leaves ;  its  presence,  however,  is  easily  detected  by  the  le3.vea 
beginning  to  curl  up.  Dipping  and  syringing  with  Tobacco  water  will  be 
found  the  best  remedies.  The  plants  must  always  be  sufficiently  supphed 
with  water,  or  they  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  from  which  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  them  to  emerge. 

Salvia  gesnersefolia.— Cuttings  of  this  put  in  some  time  ago  will 
be  ready  for  moving  into  6-in.  pots.  This  most  useful  winter-flowering 
subject  naturally  assumes  a  bushy  habit,  but  to  furnish  the  plants  with 
plenty  of  shoots  near  the  base  the  points  of  the  leading  growths  should 
now  be  pinched  out.  These  ought  to  be  at  once  plunged  out-of-doors  in 
a  sunny  sheltered  situation.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  makes  roots  rapidly. 
In  the  course  of  six  weeks'  time  the  plants  will  require  moving  into  10-in. 
or  12-in.  pots  for  blooming,  keeping  them  outside  till  the  beginning  of 
September. 

The  White-flowered  Abutilon  Boule  de  Uiege  is  deserving 
of  a  place  in  even  the  most  select  collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  It 
blooms  nearly  during  the  whole  year,  producmg  in  succession  its  beautiful 
drooping  flowers,  aUke  suitable  for  display  on  the  plant  or  for  cutting.  It 
is  of  the  easiest  possible  management.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots,  5  in.  or  6  in.  in  length,  inserted  singly  in  3-in.  pots  in  sand,  kept 
moist,  shaded,  and  covered  with  a  propagating-glass  in  a  little  warmth, 
will  strike  in  a  few  weeks,  and  make  nice  small  specimens  that  will  bloom 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  A.  vexillarium  and  A.  vexillarium 
igneum  are  equally  worthy  of  cultivation,  flowering  freely  in  smallpots 
with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  The  two  latter,  grown  with  single 
stems  12  in.  or  18  in.  in  height,  and  then  stopped  so  as  to  form  a  bushy 
head,  make  beautiful  miniature  standards  suitable  for  table  or  window 
decoration,  or  for  placing  in  the  greenhouse,  where,  if  raised  on  inverted 
pots,  they  greatly  relieve  the  even  surface  of  dwarf-growing  subjects. 

Acacias  and  Cytisus.— Acacia  Drummondi  and  A.  armata  are  the 
two  best  varieties  for  pot  culture,  as  when  placed  in  a  little  heat  they  can 
be  brought  into  flower  early  in  the  winter.  They  are  of  easy  growth,  and 
not  liable  to  die  off  suddenly  through  either  a  superabundance  or  scarcity 
of  water  like  many  hard-wooded  plants.  Young  plants  of  these  Acacias 
that  have  been  grown  on  from  a  small  state,  and  others  that  are  larger 
and  have  been  cut  back  and  re-potted  after  blooming,  will,  in  most  cases, 
have  made  sufficient  growth,  and  should  be  exposed  in  the  open  air ;  this 
is  necessary  to  fully  harden  and  mature  the  growth  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  flowers,  for  if  the  plants  be  kept  under  a  glass  in  a  growing 
state  all  the  summer  they  will  not  produce  flowers  in  such  prof  usion  as  if 
thus  exposed.  By  getting  them  out-of-doors  in  good  time  they  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  bloom  earlier  through  the  winter.  The  very  useful  wmter- 
blooming  Cytisus  raoemoaus  superbus,  which  is  much  better  than  the 
common  0.  racemosus,  requires  to  be  similarly  treated.  If  a  few  examples 
of  this  free,  delicate,  yellow-flowering  plant  be  grown,  a  succession  of  its 
highly-fragrant  flowers  may  be  had  through  the  winter. 

Boronia  serrulata  is  another  highlj;- fragrant  subject,  as  a  smal-" 
plant  in  a  0-in.  pot  will  fill  a  large  house  with  perfume.  Any  one  with  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  general  plant-growing  may  venture  to  cultivate  it, 
as  i  is  not  liable  to  die  off ;  it  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  grows  freely 
in  sandy  peat.  When  it  has  ceased  flowering  cut  back  the  shoots  to 
within  6  in.  of  where  it  was  stopped  last  year ;  if  this  be  omitted  the  plant 
soon  gets  into  a  straggling  condition.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
for  some  time  yet,  exposed  to  full  light  and  syringed  overhead  every 
afternoon ;  this  treatment  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  down  red  spider, 
a  pest  to  which  it  is  somewhat  liable. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

For  Pines  maintain  a  strong,  moist,  and  steady  heat ;  avoid  draughts, 
and  give  just  sufficient  air  to  prevent  too  great  a  rise  of  temperature. 
Remove  all  strong  suckers,  pot,  and  start  them  in  bottom-heat.  Gradually 
lessen  moisture,  both  in  the  air  and  soil,  where  Pines  are  ripening  fruits. 
Notwithstanding  many  instances  of  badly  ripened  Vines  last  year,  through 
careful  treatment,  and  slow  and  not  too  early  forcing,  the  plants  are  bear- 
ing well  this  season.  Thin  the  shoots  and  berries  as  required  ;  only  allow 
one  bunch  to  each  lateral,  and  pinch  the  shoot  at  the  second  eye  beyond 
the  bunch.  If  the  borders  are  indoors,  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  In  the  Peach  house  border  watering  must  also  be  attended 
to,  and  hquid  manure  supphed  now  and  then.  Disbudding,  syringing, 
and  other  daily  operations  will  require  attention.  Top-dress  Cucumber 
beds  immediately  the  young  roots  are  seen  to  be  protruding  above  the 
surface,  thin  out  superfluous  laterals  and  decaying  leaves,  and  always 
maintain  a  regular  supply  of  young  and  good  beariiig  wood.  Never 
permit  too  many  fruits  to  be  on  one  plant  at  a  time,  as  they  only  prevent 
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each  other's  development.  Syringe  both  Melons  and  Cucumbers  twice  a 
day  with  clean  tepid  water ;  but  if  mildew  be  suspected,  mix  with  it  a 
little  flowers  of  sulphur.  Strong  and  healthy  plants  militate  against  red 
spider;  therefore  manure  water  must  be  freely  applied  to  Cucumbers. 
Melons  ripening  require  to  be  kept  a  little  on  the  side  of  dryness.  As  the 
frames  are  now  cleared  from  bedding  plants  the  latest-sown  Melons 
should  be  put  in  them  ;  these  will  come  in  late  in  the  season.  The  beds 
neednotnowbe  made  so  substantial  as  was  necessary  earlier  in  the  season ; 
if  a  good  supply  of  last  autumn's  leaves  are  at  hand,  they  may  be  made  of 
at  least  one-half  of  this  and  well-prepared  manure.  Three  feet  in  depth 
will  be  enough  now ;  beds  of  this  description  will  be  sooner  cool  enough 
to  receive  the  plants  than  those  recommended  earlier  in  the  season.  In 
localities  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Tomatoes,  or  where  a  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  through  attacks  of  the  disease  with  which  this  vege- 
table has  of  recent  years  suffered,  it  would  be  advisable  to  grow  some  in 
frames.  If  the  plants  are  put  into  12-in.  pots  and  plunged  in  the  ground, 
and  the  frames  elevated  on  bricks  so  as  to  give  increased  head  room,  good 
crops  may  be  secured.  The  principal  thing  to  be  observed  in  their  culture 
is  to  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  thinned  and  well  tied  out,  not  allowing 
them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and  giving  enough  air  to  induce  stout 
growth.  lu  Pine  stoves  or  other  forcing  houses  near  the  glass  have  a 
Buccessional  supply  of  French  Beans ;  they  require  plenty  of  water,  as 
well  as  liquid  manure,  also  syringing  twice  a  day,  and  the  minute  red 
spider  is  discerned,  let  the  plants  affected  by  it  be  immediately  discarded. 

Vines. — Encourage  free  growth  in  the  case  of  all  young  Tines  planted 
out  this  season  by  closing  the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
the  temperature  may  remain  about  90^  for  an  hour  or  two  at  that  time. 
Damp  all  bare  surfaces  and  use  the  syringe  freely  where  the  slightest 
indication  of  the  presence  of  insects  can  be  detected.  Do  not  let  the 
growths  on  one-year-old  spring-planted  canes  become  crowded,  which  they 
are  apt  to  do  about  this  time.  The  leading  rods  which  may  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  to  make  a  quantity  of  foliage  for  forming  roots  should 
never  be  permitted  to  come  nearer  than  1  ft.  of  each  other,  and  the  lateral 
growths  produced  on  these  must  be  kept  in  to  the  first  loaf.  Where  only 
one  or  two  canes  have  been  taken  from  each  root,  the  secondary  growths 
may  bo  left  longer,  their  length  being  regulated  by  the  space  there  is 
around  them.  Vines  planted  last  season  and  brought  into  growth  early 
without  forcing  will  now  be  getting  well  established.  Bunches  will  be 
appearing  on  the  strongest  rods,  and  the  number  left  on  must  depend 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  Tine.  Some  may  be  allowed  to  bear  two  and 
others  four  and  five,  but  it  is  always  best  to  crop  lightly  when  at  this  age, 
or  the  Tines  will  be  liable  to  become  prematurely  impaired  in  health. 
No  bunch  should  be  left  on  the  leading  shoot,  the  great  object  being  to 
get  that  as  perfect  as  possible  for  next  year's  supply.  Those  who  have 
plenty  of  Grapes  on  older  Tines  will  lose  nothing  by  not  fruiting  young 
Tines  of  this  age  till  next  season,  but  temporary  ones  planted  along  with 
them  may  be  cropped  heavily,  as  some  of  them  may  have  to  be  dispensed 
with  next  spring.  Those  planted  two  years  ago  should  produce  some 
fine  Grapes  this  season.  The  size  of  the  bunch  and  strength  of  the  Tine 
should  determine  the  weight.  When  well  regulated,  a  bunch  on  every 
alternate  shoot  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  rod  is  an  average  crop  for 
ordinary  Tines. 

Peaches. — To  prevent  ripe  fruit  falling  to  the  gi'ound  and  getting 
spoilt  a  good  plan  is  to  suspend  a  herring- net  under  the  trees  in  a  series 
of  flounces  or  doubles,  so  as  to  catch  the  falling  fruits  and  yet  not  allow 
them  to  fall  too  far  and  perhaps  knock  against  each  other,  as  they  would 
do  if  all  fell  into  one  part  of  the  net.  Succession  houses  may  be  kept 
closer  and  warmer  than  those  in  which  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  syringed 
more  liberally.  Houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  stoning  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  bright  hot  weather,  giving  abundance  of  ventilation 
early  ;  a  slight  shade  would  also  benefit  the  trees  at  mid-day  during  hot 
weather.  At  this  stage,  at  which  an  overstrain  would  have  the  tendency 
to  cause  the  fruit  to  drop,  see  to  the  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  in  orchard 
houses,  and  tike  care  that  the  borders  are  abundantly  moist  as  a  pre- 
caution against  red  spider  and  blight ;  for,  sure  enough,  those  enemies 
will  at  once  attack  a  tree  in  distress.  The  crop  must  also  suffer  if  the 
roots  be  dry,  and  if  the  fruit  gets  stunted  from  dryness  now  no  after 
management  will  bring  it  up  to  the  required  standard.  The  front 
ventilators  may  be  kept  open  day  and  night  when  the  wind  is  south  or 
south-west. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Whenever  a  crop  is  done  with  manure  and  dig  the  land  on  which  it 
grew,  in  order  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  something  else.  Nothing  im- 
poverishes ground  so  much  or  looks  more  untidy  than  runaway  vege- 
tables. Peas  in  windy  places  are  sometimes  apt  to  partially  escape  from 
the  sticks  which  support  them  ;  when  this  tendency  is  first  noticed,  if  a 
strand  of  rope  yarn  is  run  along  the  rows  on  the  leeside  and  linked  here 
and  there  to  the  sticks,  it  will  turn  them  back  in  the  right  direction  and 
prevent  them  from  being  broken  down.  Make  a  further  small  sowing  of 
Early  Horn  Carrots  ;  there  is  a  frequent  demand  for  small  young  Carrots, 
which  it  is  always  best  to  anticipate.  Sow  Spinach  once  a  fortnight  in 
cool  damp-bottomed  land  that  has  been  deeply  worked  ;  in  dry  weather 
it  is  sometimes  a  disappointing  crop.  Sow  Turnips  to  succeed  those  just 
up  ;  burnt  earth  or  ashes  from  any  substance  except  coal  has  an  invigo- 
rating influence  upon  the  growth  of  Turnips  in  dry  weather.  The  Red 
American  Stone  and  Orange  Jelly  are  the  best  Turnips  for  sowing  at  this 
season.  Avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity  for  sowing  in  freshly-dug  land. 
If  the  land  has  been  prepared  a  week  or  so,  the  moisture,  even  in  dry 
weather,  will  have  risen  by  what  is  termed  capillary  attraction,  and  by 
drawing  the  drills  rather  deeper  than  necessary  or  desirable  early  in  the 


spring,  the  seeds  may  be  laid  in  moist  soil,  and  germination  thereby 
assisted.  Continue  planting,  as  opportunity  offers  and  space  becomes 
vacant,  such  crops  as  Brussels  Sprouts  and  early  Broccoli.  A  sufficient  - 
breadth  of  spring-sown  Cabbages  should  also  be  planted,  giving  them 
room  according  to  their  kinds  ;  small  varieties,  such  as  Cocoa-nut  or  Little 
Pixie,  will  do  if  they  be  placed  15  in.  apart  each  way,  whereas  those  of 
the  Enfield  Market  class  should  stand  IS  in.  asunder  in  the  rows  with  2  ft. 
between.  Savoys  should  have  a  similar  space  allotted  to  them,  according 
to  the  small  or  large  variety  grown.  A  few  spring-sown  Red  Cabbages 
should  also  be  planted  18  in.  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  ^  rows  20_ia. 
apart.  With  the  large  number  who  cannot  find  room  until  sornething 
that  has  preceded  them  is  cleared  off,  there  is  no  chance  but  keeping  the 
plants  until  the  required  space  is  at  liberty  in  the  nursery  beds  in  which 
they  were  recommended  to  be  pricked  out  a  short  time  ago,  from  whiqli 
they  can  be  removed  with  very  much  less  check  than  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  seed-bed  until  permanently  planted.  The  main  crop  of  Celery  may 
now  be  planted,  choosing  the  first  favourable  opportunity  when  the 
weather  is  showery,  for  although  the  plants  may  not  be  so  large  as  to  be 
taking  any  harm  in  the  nursery  bed,  they  will  receive  less  check  from 
moving  than  if  planted  later  when  they  are  larger.  Treat  as  to  water  as 
recommended  for  the  earliest  planted. 

Extracts  from  my  Diary. 

June  17. — Sowing  Parsley  in  cold  pits  for  winter  use.  _  Potting  off 
seedling  Campanulas.  Planting  out  Walcheren,  Snow's  Winter  White, 
and  White  Cape  Broccoli.  Preparing  the  soil  and  getting  the  Early 
Exhibition  Celery  earthed  up.  Cutting  up  small  pieces  of  turf  for  layer- 
ing Strawberries  on.  Clearing  off  Cabbage  stumps,  manuring  the  ground, 
and  getting  it  dug  up  ready  for  another  crop . 

June  18. — Sowing  Carters'  Giant  White  Cos,  the  Favourite,  and  AU 
the  Year  Round  Lettuce.  Potting  on  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Putting 
out  Celery  plants.  Raking  down  and  levelling  all  Sower  borders  and 
beds,  and  pegging  down  all  plants  that  require  it.  Layering  Ticomtesse 
HiJricart  de  Thury  and  President  Strawberries  on  pieces^  of  turf  4  in. 
square.  Watering  all  newly-planted  bedding  plants.  Looking  over  Pines 
and  watering  theai. 

June  19.— Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  and  Long-podded  Negro  French 
Beans.  Potting  on  Chrysanthemums  and  Pelargoniums.  Cleaning  out 
Potato  frames  and  getting  them  ready  for  Melons.  Sticking  Peas  and 
getting  them  earthed  up.  Looking  over  all  Tineries,  tying  down  leaders, 
and  stopping  the  laterals  where  required.  Thinning  Turnips  and  Spinach. 
Watering  all  newly-planted  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce  plants. 

June  20. — Sowing  Coleworts  and  Little  Pixie  Savoys.  Planting  out 
another  row  of  Cardoons.  Dividing  and  planting  out  double  Daisies. 
Thinning  out  Pears  where  hanging  too  thickly.  Clipping  Box  edgings. 
Mulching  Peas  with  rotten  manure.  Tying  in  all  the  leading  shoots  in 
Peach  houses  and  watering  the  borders  where  required.  Clearing  off 
Lettuce  stumps  and  Spinach.  Giving  all  Tineries  as  they  require  it  ^  good 
soaking  of  guano  water.     Gathering  Strawberries  for  preserving. 

June  21. — Sowing  Silene  pendula  and  Forget-me-nots.  Potting  on 
large  Coleuses  and  Cockscombs.  Putting  sticks  to  Fuchsias  and  Phloxes 
and  tying  them  out.  Turning  gravel  walks  to  give  them  a  fresh  appear- 
ance. Nailing  in  all  the  leading  shoots  of  Plums,  Apricots,  and  Peaches, 
and  giving  the  latter  a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine  every  evening 
to  keep  down  red  spider  and  other  insects.  Cutting  back  Ivy  where 
overgrowing  windows.  Gathering  Green  Currants  for  bottling.  Watering 
newly-planted  Strawberries. 

June  22. — Sowing  Snowball,  Teitchs'  Red  Globe,  and  American 
Strap-leaf  Turnips.  Planting  Grange's  Autumn  Cauliflower  and  Purple 
Sprouting  and  Adams'  Early  White  Broccoli.  Sticking  two  rows  of  Peas. 
Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons  and  topping  them  where  reauired, 
Cleaviog  off  Pea-sticks  from  early  border  and  putting  them  round  Aspa- 
ragus beds  to  protect  them  from  the  wind.  Planting  six  lights  with 
Melons  after  Potatoes.  Watering  all  newly-laid  Strawberry  runners. 
Fruit  in  use  for  dessert:  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries. — W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Bone  Dust  as  Manure. — I  find  this  invaluable  both  for  flowers 
and  fruit,  e9peoially  pot  Tinea  and  Strawberries,  and  it  is  not  only  a 
rich,  but  a  lasting  manure,  which  I  consider  better  than  bones  in  a 
rough  state.  The  latter  are,  however,  beat  adapted  for  Tinery  and 
fruit  tree  borders.  For  pot  planta,  such  aa  Fuchsias,  that  bloom 
nearly  continuously,  if  sufficient  food  be  supplied  to  inanre  fresh 
growth,  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  this  kind  of  manure  will  be  found  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service.  In  vegetable  culture,  a  sprinkling  in  the 
drills  with  Turnips  and  crops  that  are  beat  pushed  rapidly  into  full 
leaf  beyond  the  attacks  of  fly  and  other  insect  peats,  I  have  found 
bone  dust  moat  satisfactory. — James  Gkoom. 

Garden  Cats. — I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  great 
utility  of  cats  in  gardens  under  certain  circumstances.  I  am  a  great 
lover  of  animals,  but  still  I  dislike  to  see  Peas  or  other  seedlings  de- 
stroyed by  mice.  I  have  about  my  premises  some  out-door  cats,  and 
two  indoor  ones.  I  thankfully  give  my  scraps  to  the  former,  the 
latter  being  of  course  provided  for,  because  I  know  their  real  value. 
True,  I  may  find  borders  occasionally  slightly  deranged,  but  this  only 
causes  a  little  work ;  and  how  small  is  this  in  comparison  with  an 
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almost  entire  absence  of  mioe  from  the  garden.  I  have  recently  had 
two  cats  with  one  kitten  in  a  oongervatory,  and  have  not  received  the 
slighest  harm  from  their  presence.  It  is  no  biassed  testimony  which 
I  give,  but  one  resulting  from  an  experience  of  some  years.  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  large  number  of  cats  to  be  a  great  nuisance,  but  the 
number  in  the  country  ia  more  limited  than  near  towns,  and  to  a 
lover  of  a  garden  I  cannot  bat  recommend  them  as  a  certain  cure  for 
rats,  mioe,  and  too  many  birds,  all  of  which  BO  often  disturb  one's 
peace  of  mind. — A  Constant  Reader. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Italian  Tulips.— Can  you  inform,  me  whether  the  Red  and  White  Italian 
TuUp  (T.  Clusiana)  will  grow  in  this  country  ?— Tulip.  [These  grow  perfectly 
well  in  light  well-drained  soil  in  England.] 

Ants  in  Cncnmher  Pits. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  anta  in  a  Cucumber  pit  ? 
They  make  their  hole  within  a  few  inches  of  the  plants,  which  keeps  the  earth 
very  loose  and  dry.  I  have  tried  paralfin  and  water,  bub  without  effect. — E. 
[Sprinkle  guano  about  their  holes  and  runs.  If  it  does  not  destroy  them,  they 
will  soon  desert  such  unpleasant  quarters. — "W.  H.] 

Weeds  on  Gravel.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  weeds  in  a  yard  covered  with  gravel  ?  I  have  heard  of  arsenic 
boiled  in  water  as  a  remedy,  but  do  nob  know  in  what  proportion  to  mis  ib. 
—X.  [Have  no  dealings  with  arsenic.  Hand-weeding  is  the  best  plan,  bub  if 
very  bad,  give  a  rather  heavy  dressing  of  common  salt,  takingpains  to  keep  it 
ofE*  Box,  turf,  or  other  edgings,  as  it  is  certain  death  to  them.  Such  a  dressing 
repsated  annunlly,  will  effectually  rid  your  yard  of  weeds. — W.  W.] 

Binding  Gravel.— Can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  making  loose  gravel  bind 
properly  together  ?  We  have  had  some  put  down  that  does  nob  get  hard,  though 
it  has  been  down  a  good  long  time. — T.  M.  Pieb.  [Before  putting  on  the 
upper  or  final  coating  of  gravel,  apply  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  slaked  lime ;  on 
this  spread  the  fine  gravel,  and  roll  at  once  ;  some  walks  served  thus  are  equal 
to  asphalte.— W.  W.  H.] 

Morello  Cherries  Shedding  their  Frnit.— Will  some  one  kindly  inform 
me  whether  any  artificial  means  can  be  taken  to  bring  Morello  Cherries  to  per- 
fection ?  My  trees  (on  walls)  blossom  profusely,  but  each  year  at  stoning  time 
the  young  fruits  all  drop  ofif.— F.  W.  P,  [Thin  the  blossom  previous  to  expan- 
sion, Morello  Cherries  always  bloom  profusely,  and  it  is  well  that  not  more 
than  half  the  frnit  sets,  or  we  should  have  poor  samples  indeed.  Surely  all 
the  fruib  does  nob  drop  ?  If  so,  examine  bhe  roots  in  the  autumn  to  sea  that 
tho  drainage  ia  eff  ectiv  e  ;  then  dress  with  a  compost  with  which  lime-scrape  or 
chalk  have  been  freely  mixed.— W.  H.] 

Wash  for  Fruit  Buds.— What  are  the  proportions  in  which  lime,  aoot, 
sulphur,  Tobacco,  and  red  lead  should  be  mixed  as  a  wash  for  the  protection  of 
fruit  buds  ?— J.  J.  M.  [Wo  presume  you  mean  orchard  trees  ;  if  so,  bhe  fol- 
lowing makes  a  good  wash  for  keeping  off  bobh  birds  and  insects.  With  each 
bushel  of  aoob  and  lime  mix,  to  the  consistency  of  thin  painfe,  water,  in  which 
has  been  previously  dissolved  4  lb.  of  soft  soap.  Some  fresh  cow  manure 
mixed  with  it  will  help  to  make  it  plastic,  and  prevent  the  dressing  from  being 
washed  off  by  rain  ere  it  has  had  tho  desired  effect.  Sulphur,  Tobacco,  or  red 
lead,  are  not  necessary.— H.  W.  W.]  , 

Insects  on  Melons.— What  kind  of  insects  are  those  which  I  send  on  a 
Melon  leaf  ?  and  what  are  the  best  means  of  destroying  them  ?  They  are  very 
numerous,  both  in  tho  Melon  and  Cucumber  pits,  round  the  stems  of  the  plants. 
Can  you  also  tell  me  what  the  insect  is  which  is  on  the  back  part  of  the 
Daisy  or  Fyrethrum  leaf  I  send,  and  how  to  eradicate  it?— G.  J.  [The  Melon 
insects  are  mites,  and  should  be  got  rid  of.  The  way  in  which  red  ^spider  is 
destroyed  will  pub  an  end  to  their  ravages.  On  the  Pyrethrum  leaf  eent  I  find 
the  operations  of  a  small  mining  larva  causing  a  bladdery  appearance  on  the 
upper  surface.  Picking  the  injured  portions  off  and  destroying  them  is  the 
most  efficient  way  of  preventing  further  injury.— W.  W,  S.l 

Paint  for  Hot-water  Pipes.— What  is  the  best  paint  for  hot-water  pipes  ? 
Would  the  fumes  arising  therefrom  affect  any  plants  in  the  same  house  ?  Would 
Brunswick  Black  answer  the  purpose  ?— Enquire h.-  [Lamp-black,  mixed  wibh 
boiled  oil  and  turpentine,  is  usually  applied  to  hob-water  pipes,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless  to  plants.'  Our  painter  says  if  turpentine  chiefly  is  used  and  only  a 
litble  oil  the  pipes  will  not  smell  so  strongly  nor  be  so  long  in  drying.— J.  S.] 

Mildewed  Grapes.— I  have  sent  you  a  part  of  a  bunch  of  Grapes  for 
inspection.  Would  you  kindly  inforcn  me  the  cause  of  the  rusty  appearance  on 
the  berries,  and  whether  I  am  likely  to  lose  any  bunches  through  ib  ?  The  Vine 
appears  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  on  the  average  the  bunches  will  run,  if 
they  ripen,  about  2  lb.  in  weight.  [Your  Grapes  are  evidently  attacked  with 
mildew.  Cut  out  what  berries  are  worst  affected,  and  paint  the  pipes  with 
sulphur;  keep  them  warm  day  and  night,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
dry  for  a  week  or  eo.  Afterwards  ventilate  freely  during  fine  weather,  but 
avoid  draughts.— S.l 

Eihhed  Glass.— I  am  building  a  small  house,  and  want  to  know  the  best 
sort  of  glass  for  the  top,  as  I  am  away  all  day,  and  cannot  depend  upon  anyone 
ab  home  doing  any  shading.  Will  rough  plabe  be  of  any  use  ?  If  bo,  which  side 
should  I  put  out  ?  The  house  will  lie  north  and  south,  with  an  east  front,  and 
18  span-roofed. — J.  B.  W,  [Ribbed  or  obscured  glass  should  not  be  used  for 
plants  that  like  plenty  of  sunshine,  such  as  Peaches  and  Melons,  for  example. 


Tinea  and  most  obher  subjecbs  will  do  well  enough  under  it,  but  it  will  nofc 
obviate  the  necessiby  of  shading  shade-loving  plants  occasionally,  A  good 
deal,  however,  depends  upon  ventilation;  The  rough  side  of  the  glass  is 
usually  placed  outwards. — J,  S.  W.] 

Ants'  Nests.— What  will  destroy  these  round  Rose  trees  without  injury  to 
theroots?— J.  B.  B.,  S^-om^ey.  [Wo  have  found  scabbering  guano  about  their 
rung  the  best  antidote.  A  slight  sprinkling  daily  soon  disperses  them. — W.  W-l 

Apple  Tree  Caterpillars  (seep.  553).— Wo  know  of  no  plan  better  than 
hand-picking.  As  a  preventive,  well  dress  the  trees  in  winter  with  the  wash 
recommended  below,— W.  W, 

Dissolving  Bones.— Can  you  tell  me  how  to  dissolve  bones  for  the  purposes 
of  manure  ?  and,  when  dissolved,  should  the  flnid  be  evaporated  or  used  in  the 
liquid  state  ?— J.  W,  N.  [1.  Crush  the  bones,  moisten  with  a  quarter  of  their 
weighb  of  hot  water,  and  then  pour  over  them  half  their  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
Stir  with  an  old  rake  till  gas  ceases  to  be  given  off,  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  a  few  day3.  If  not  sufficiently  dry;  add  peab,  sawdust,  or  anything  else  free 
from  lime,  for  the  purpose.  The  operation  is  best  carried  on  in  a  leaden  or 
earthenware  vessel,  or  on  the  ground  within  a  ring  of  ashes.  Boiled  bone  or 
bone  ashes  answer  bobber  than  raw  bone,  being  more  soluble,  3.  Make  them 
into  a  heap,  and  keep  them  moist,  and  cover  with  mould  or  manure.  They  will 
ferment  and  dissolve  of  their  own  accord.— F,  W,  T.l 

Disease  in  Pelargoniums. — The  accompanying  leaves  are  from  a  garden 
near  Winchester,  in  which  neighbourhood  the  disease  has  been  noticed  in 
several  places,  and  seems  to  have  been  increasing  for  the  last  three  years,  Ifc 
is  confined  to  plants  in  pots,  and  the  only  cure  for  ib  yet  found  out  is  to  turn 
out  the  plants  into  the  borders  or  beds,  when  in  from  two  bo  three  weeks  the 
diseased  leaves  fall  off,  and  the  plants  assume  a  natural  healthy  appearance. 
What  is  bhe  cause  of  it?  and  how  can  it  be  prevented?- W,  T.  T.  [I  have 
carefully  examined  the  Pelargonium  leaves  for  insects,  but  can  find  none.  Th® 
small  brown  spots  with  yellow  margins,  which  eventually  decay  in  the  centre 
and  leave  an  opening  through  the  leaf,  may  arise  from  insecb  action,  bub  about 
this  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  The  disease,  if  I  may  call  ib  so,  commences 
with  a  small,  round,  yellow,  pellucid  spob,  which,  esbending,  becomes  a  brown 
spob  in  the  centre.  This  brown  spob  is  the  dessicated  substance  of  the  leaf, 
through  which  all  nonrishment  has  ceased  bo  pass.  When  the  brown  spot  gets 
much  extended,  it  appears  to  crack  and  leave  an  aperture  through  the  leaf. 
Was  the  uninjured  leaf  from  the  same  plant  as  the  injured  one  ? — W.  W.  S.3 

Names  of  Plants.— -SsMt^o^.—l.  The  Orchid  flowers  sent  are  all  forms  of 
the  common  Orchis  maculata.  It  is  well  worthy  of  garden  culture,  though 
rarely  seen  in  gardens.  2.  We  have  seen  it  thrive  well  as  a  border  plant, 
growing  into  large  tufts  in  moist  loamy  soil ;  such  success  was  secured  by 
some  little  care  at  firsb,  3.  A  greenhouse  would  not  be  the  place  for  it.  Wrap- 
ping plants  in  cotton  wool  is  not  a  good  way  to  send  them,  J.  E.— We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  more  than  four  plants  at  a  time.  1,  Indeterminable,  from 
no  leaves  being  sent.  2.  Fiimaria  ofB.cinali3  (Common  Fumitory).  3.  Silene 
inflata  (Bladder  Campion).  4.  The  Wood  Money  wort  (Lysimachianemorum). 
Sanguinea. — HemerocalUs  flava;  J.  B, — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses, 
They  should  bo  sent  to  some  Rose  grower  who  hss  the  means  of  comparison 
at  hand.  C.  Fi^on.—The  shrub,  as  well  aa  can  be  judged  from  the  piece  sent, 
iS  Philadelphus  hirsutus,  from  North  America.  E.  (?.— Bchium  vulgare, 
P.  and  If.— The  names  of  the  Pelargoniums  figured  in  Thh  Gaeden  (see  p. 
520)  are  as  follows: — The  orange- scarlet  variety  in  the  centre  is  Earl  Zetland 
(Pearson)  ;  bhe  occulabe  one  on  bhe  right  hand  side  is  Evening  Star  (George) ; 
the  salmon  ono  on  the  left  hand  is  Miss  Strachan  (Pearson) ;  the  magenta - 
coloured  flower  on  the  right  hand  top  corner  is  Louis  (Pearson)  ;  and  that  on 
the  left  hand  bottom  corner  is  Lais  (Denny).  If.  TF".— Apparently  Common 
Ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobcaa.)-  -ST.  Jf.  C— Some  species  of  Pitbosporum  and 
Dolichos  hgnosus  from  the  East  Indies, 

Vine  Insects. — I  enclose  two  inseofcs  which  were  a  great  trouble 

to  me  when  my  Vines  were  first  started,  aa  they  disfigured  the  leaves' 
as  soon  as  they  opened.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  re- 
specting them  ? — J,  G.  [The  long-snonted  insect  sent  is,  no  doubt, 
Hylobius  abietig.  It  is  an  insect  usually  found  in  Fir  plan- 
tations, not  unfrequent  in  the  south  of  England,  but  abundant  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  shown 
how  this  and  the  following  insect  injured  the  Yines  by  sending  an 
illustration  of  the  mischief  done.  The  expression  that  the  insects 
disfigured  the  Vine  leaves  is  very  vague.  The  other  insect  ia  one  of 
the  spring  or  click  beetles.  The  larvEO  of  some  of  the  species  are  most 
destructive  to  planta,  and  arewell  known  aa  wire-worms.  The  specimen 
was  much  crushed,  but  by  carefully  examining  the  pieces  I  believe 
they  belong  to  Athens  niger.— W.  W.  S.] 

Dutch  Bulbs. — Cymro.— One  is  about  as  good  as  another.  We  cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,  recommend  dealers: 

Question. 

Culture  of  Asparagus.- 1  have  read  with  much  interest  what  has  been 
lately  wribben  in  Thb  GiHBEN  on  this  subjecb.  I  have  a  bed  of  about  twenty- 
five  years'  Etanding,  which  has  this  year  failed,  and  my  gardener  proposes 
trenching  ib  2^  ft.  deep  with  layers  of  manure  6  in.  or  8  in.;  and  then  trans- 
planting the  old  plants,  after  the  decayed  roots  have  been  removed.  He  says 
he  has  seen  it  tried,  and  it  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  can  enhghten  us  as  to  their  treatment.— A, 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
June  12. 
This,  the  second  summer  show  of  this  Society  this  year,  was  in  every 
way  a  good  one.  The  principal  features  were  the  banija  of  Orchids 
and  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  new  and  rare  plants  from  the 
leading  nurserymen,  together  with  well-grown  Pelargoniums — both 
show  and  zonal — and  there  were  several  fine  collections  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  were  on  the  whole 
in  excellent  condition.  The  best  group  in  the  open  class  came  from 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Hawick  Grange, 
Worcester,  which  consisted  of  twelve  even  and  well-grown  plants, 
among  which  were  especially  noticeable  remarkably  well.flowered 
examples  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  a 
plant  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  bearing  upwards  of  thirty  large 
and  brilliant  blossoms.  With  these  were  associated  a  grand  specimen 
of  Ixoia  Williamsi,  one  of  the  best  of  Ixoras  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  one  which  was  greatly  admired.  In  the  same  class  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  Essex,  showed  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Hederoma  tulipiferum,  which  was,  however,  too  trimly 
trained  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage ;  also  fine  examples  of  Aphelexia 
maorantha  purpurea,  and  the  white  and  pink  Erica  Easoniana.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Sons,  Kingston,  had  a  good  plant  of  Pimelea  mirabilis, 
but  its  blooms  were  hardly  open,  and  a  healthy  specimen  of  Heda. 
roma  fuchsiodes  well  bloomed.  In  the  smaller  collections  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  had  a  good  example 
of  the  pink. flowered  Erica  kingstoniensis,  a  garden  variety  admirably 
adapted  for  exhibition  purposes ;  the  finest  plant  of  Clerodendron 
Balfonri  which  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  a  good  Flamingo  plant. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  HoUoway,  sent  a  remarkable  plant  of  Pimelea 
decussata  and  a  beautiful  pink.flowered  Erica,  the  name  of  which 
did  not  appear.  Mr.  Tudgey  had  a  well-grown  plant  of  Allauianda 
grandiflora  beautifully  in  flower.  Mr.  Hennell,  gardener  to  P.  A. 
Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton,  had  an  excellent  plant  of  the 
magenta. flowered  Phaanocoma  prolifera  Barnesi,  one  of  the  most  diffi. 
cult  of  plants  to  cultivate,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  when  seen 
in  perfection.  In  the  class  for  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  the  competition  was  not  so  great  aa  might 
have  been  expected,  and  the  plants  shown,  though  well  arranged, 
were  mostly  of  an  ordinary  character.  The  best  came  from  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Regent's  Park,  and  consisted  of  healthy  well-flowered 
plants  of  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Heaths,  &o.  Interspersed  among 
these  were  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  and  DracEenaa,  the  whole  being  backed 
up  by  healthy  Palms  and  edged  with  Begonias  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Meegaw,  Esq.,  Norwood,  had  an  equally 
good  collection  in  the  same  class ;  the  plants  were  all  well  grown, 
and  not  quite  so  closely  crammed  together.  Among  them  were 
noticeable  flne  specimens  of  Dieffenbachia  picta,  Crotons,  and  Gala, 
diums,  backed  up  by  column-like  plants  of  golden. leaved  Fuchsias, 
and  edged  with  Mosses,  Grasses,  Fittonias,  and  other  fine-foliaged 
plants. 

Orchids. — These  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  show,  and 
proved  the  greatest  source  of  attraction,  the  finest  display  of  the 
year  being  here  on  this  occasion.  The  best  groups  in  the  nursery. 
men's  classes  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  who  had  finely. flowered 
plants  of  Lselia  pnrpurata,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  associating 
effectively  with  the  brilliant  scarlet  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  and 
the  white-flowered  Galanthe  veratrifolia.  The  same  exhibitor  had 
also  a  healthy  plant  of  the  beautifully-marked  Cypripedinm  super, 
biens,  bearing  twenty  large  flowers,  and  the  curious  Nanodes  Meduese, 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  flower.  In  the  amateurs'  classes,  the  best 
groups  came  from  Mr.  Denning,  gardener  to  Lord  Loudesborough, 
Norbiton,  who  had  a  plant  of  Anguloa  Clowesi,  furnished  with  over 
twenty  large,  golden,  cup. shaped  blossoms ;  Odontoglossum  Alex- 
andras, with  eight  spikes  of  large,  delicately-tinted  flowers  ;  and  the 
gorgeously. flowered  Cattleya  Warneri,  bearing  nine  remarkable 
blossoms.  With  these  were  associated  grand  examples  of  the  beau, 
tiful  Vanda  Boxalli,  Dendrobium  Bensonice,  and  L^lia  cinnabarina. 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitbonrne,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford, 
had  magniflcent  plants  of  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  the  beautiful  white-flowered  Thnnia  Marshalli  bearing 
over  thirty  waxy  blossoms,  and  a  specimen  of  Cattleya  Warneri  with 
nearly  twenty  unusually  large  and  gorgeously-coloured  flowers.  The 
same  exhibitor  had  also  well-bloomed  examples  of  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum,  Cypripedinm  spectabile,  and  Odontoglossum 
criepum.  Mr.  Salter,  gardener  to  W.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Silverdale  Lodge, 
Sydenham,  had  a  grand  example  of  the  chocolate.flowered  Oncidium 


orispnm  grandiflorum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  with  nearly  forty 
large  delicately-tinted  bloaaoma,  a  made-up  potful  of  Dendrobium 
Buaviasimnm  containing  several  dissimilar  varieties,and  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrsg  furnished  with  fourteen  spikes  of  flowers.  Mr.  Heima, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  had  fine  plants  of 
Sobralia  maorantha,  Aerides  Schroederi,  and  Sacoolabium  Holfordi 
furnished  with  long  racemes  of  well. coloured  blossoms.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  sent  out  blooma  of  the  curious  Stanhopea  tigrina,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Child  had  a  remarkable  plant  of 
Cypripedinm  Stonei  and  Oncidium  ampliatnm  majus. 

New  and  Rare  Plants. — Excellent  groups  of  these  were  shown 
by  the  leading  nurserymen.  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons  had  a  collection 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Noticeable  among  other  fine  plants 
were  good  examples  of  Adiantum  Luddemannianum,  the  showy, 
leaved  Abntilon  Sellovianum  marmoratum,  finely-coloured  examples 
of  Phyllanthua  roaeo-piotus,  plants  of  Hsemanthns  Kalbreyeri 
(bearing  noble  heads  of  scarlet  blossoms),  remarkable  plants  of 
Acalypha  musaica,  the  brilliant-flowered  Scutellaria  Mocoiniana, 
choice  Crotons,  Begonias,  insectivorous  plants,  and  the  yellow- 
flowered  Masdevallia  Davisi.  Opposite  this  collection  was  one  from 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  and  conaiated  of  new  Begonias 
(with  marvelloua  flowers),  Gloxiniaa,  variegated  Curouligo,  and 
Coleuses,  backed  up  by  graceful  Palms  and  fiue.leaved  Dracsenas. 
Mr.  Bull  had  a  very  attractive  group,  consisting  of  finely.flowered 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  0.  vexillarium,  Cattleya  Men. 
delli,  fine-leaved  Ancectochili,  Hoamanthus  cinnabarinus,  and 
Coelogyne  oorymbosa,  tastefully  disposed  among  light  Perns,  and 
backed  up  by  noble-leaved  Palms,  Dieffenbaohiaa,  Alocasiaa,  and 
Crotona.  Mr.  Williams  had  a  collection  which  attracted  much  notice 
In  it  were  Pitoher.plants,  fine-leaved  Yuccas,  well-flowered  plants  of 
Blandfordia  grandiflora,  new  Coleuses,  Dendrobium  Goldieanum,  the 
ailver-Ieaved  Nothochleona  Eokloniana,  Clerodendron  Falax,  and 
Liliuma. 

Pelargoniums. — These  were  both  numerous  and  good,  and  formed 
one  of  the  moat  ahowy  banka  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  had  well. grown  planta  of  the  choicest  kinds,  among  which 
where  the  white  Claribel,  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  rosy-coloured  Ruth, 
the  rich  dark  crimson  Senator,  and  the  brilliant  rosy-pink  Ambassa. 
dor.  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  Redleea,  Isleworth, 
had  very  large  and  well-flowered  fresh  specimens  of  Blue  Bell,  Snow, 
flake.  Statesman,  and  King  Charles.  Mr.  Bones,  gardener  to  D. 
Mcintosh,  Esq.,  Romford,  had  likewise  excellent  plants,  but  their 
blooms  were  hardly  open  enough.  They  consisted  of  the  dark 
Chieftain,  Victory,  Maid  of  Honour,  and  other  good  kinds.  The  best 
Fancies  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  in  whose  collection  were  noticeable 
delicatum,  Nelly  Pordham,  the  beautiful  lavender.pink  Lady  Caring- 
ton,  and  the  magenta-coloured  Shah — excellent  kinds  for  show 
purposes.  Messrs.  P.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  sent  baskets  of  plants 
of  seedling  show  Pelargoniums  of  an  attractive  description,  many  of 
the  kinds  being  beautifully  striped,  and  possessing  colours  rarely 
seen  in  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Turner  also  sent  several  new  and  attrao. 
tive  kinds,  among  which  were  noticeable — Silvio,  a  brilliant  crimson 
flower,  the  upper  petals  being  blotched  with  dark  crimaon  ;  Captiva- 
tion  ;  a  very  dark  kind  named  Devastation  ;  and  a  kind  having  un. 
usually  large  flowers  with  bright  pink,  recurved  petals,  the  upper 
ones  being  of  a  rich  velvety-crimson,  the  centre  being  pure  white. 
All  these  were  much  admired,  and  are  well  worth  adding  to  any 
good  collection.  Mr.  Levesley,  Isleworth,  also  sent  several  attractive 
striped  kinds  likely  to  be  valuable  for  market  purposes.  The  Rev. 
A.  Matthews,  Gumley,  Leicester,  also  sent  a  magnificent  kind  named 
Henry,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  well  formed,  and  of  a  brilliant 
crimson  colour,  the  centre  being  white  ;  the  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
other  good  kinds.  Mr.  William  Bull  likewise  sent  a  show  Pelar- 
gonium named  Triumphans,  which  attracted  much  attention  on 
account  of  its  ornamental,  deeply-out  foliage,  and  its  purple  and 
magenta-coloured  blossoms  ;  quite  a  new  colour  in  Pelargoniums. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lermitte,  Finchley.  The  plants  were  nearly  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
full  of  bloom.  The  best  scarlet  was  Corsair,  the  best  nosegay  Thomas 
Adams,  and  a  good  salmon-coloured  flower  was  Maud. 

Heaths, — These  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons, 
who  had  a  fine  plant  of  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  furnished 
with  remarkably  large  clusters  of  waxy  puce-coloured  blossoms  ;  E. 
tricolor  rosea  and  E.  ampuUacea  obbata  were  also  in  excellent  condi. 
tion.  Mr.  Tudgey  had  an  unusually  bright-flowered  plant  of  E.  ven- 
tricosa grandiflora,  and  Mr.  Child  had  a  well-flowered  young  specimen 
of  E.  odorata  rosea.  Mr.  Hennell  had  an  excellent  specimen  of  E. 
ventricosa  magnifioa,  and  a  vigorous  healthy  young  plant  of  B. 
Cavendishi  furnished  with  long  racemes  of  brightly-coloured  bios, 
soms.  Mr.  Donald  had  excellent  examples  of  E.  Candolleana  and  E. 
tricolor  Lindeni  rosea. 
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Fine-foliag'ed  Plants  and  Ferns. — These  ooonpied  the  re. 
oesBes  in  the  tent,  and  efEectively  toned  down  the  bright  coloura  of 
the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  near  which  they  were  arranged. 
Mr.  Rann,  Haudoroaa  Park,  had  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Croton 
undalatum,  C.  Weiamanni,  and  Daaylirion  glaucam,  backed  up  by 
gigantic  specimens  of  Cycas  oircinalis  and  C.  revoluta.  Mr.  Donald, 
gardener  to  J.  Barclay,  Esq.,  had  fine  examples  of  the  Weeping 
Croton  angustifolium  and  a  well-grown  Yucca  aloeifolia.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  had  well-grown  specimens  of  Pandanua  Veitohi,  Daaylirion 
aorotrichnm,  and  Cocoa  Weddelliana.  Mr.  Child  had  fine  examples  of 
Geonoma  Versohaffelti,  Lafcania  borbonioa,  and  Croton  Weiamanni. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  fine  plant  of  Dracaana 
Shepherd],  the  most  beautifally-ooloured  plant  of  Croton  undu. 
latum  which  we  have  yet  seen,  and  Baterpe  edulis.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  sent  a  much  admired  group  of  Ferns,  consisting  of  healthy 
examples  of  the  Australian  Bird's-neat  Fern  (Asplenium  Nidua), 
Todea  africana,  and  Triohomanes  radicans.  Among  these  were  fine 
Tree  Ferns,  consisting  of  Cyathea  Barkei  and  other  valuable  kinds, 
also  Gleichenia  Spelunois,  and  rnpeatria.  Mr.  Douglaa  had  an 
excellent  group  of  Ferns,  in  which  were  beautif ally  fresh  examples 
of  Todea  pellucida  and  T.  auperba,  Gymnogramma  Sancheana, 
Gleichenia  SpelunOEe,  the  bronzy.green  Davallifi  divaricata,  and  the 
laoe-like  Pteris  scaberula.  Mr.  Rann  had  large  specimens  of 
Cyathea  dealbata,  C.  Dregei,  and  Gleichenia  Spelano^.  Mr.  Donald 
showed  well-grown  specimens  of  Alsophila  excelaa,  Dickaonia 
antarctica,  and  an  elegant  example  of  Davallia  Mooreana.  Mr.  T  udgey 
had  Cyathea  dealbata,  Cibotiam  Regeli,  and  C.  medullaria. 

Miscellaneous  Plants.— Measra.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
had  an  extensive  and  attractive  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  edged 
with  boxfuls  of  coloured. leaved  plants  used  for  carpet  bedding.  In 
this  group  were  good  examples  of  Casuarina  sumatrina,  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  Bird's.nest  Ferns,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  finely. 
coloured  Crotona,  Draouenaa,  and  cut-leaved  Acers.  Meaars.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton,  sent  baskets  of  Orchids,  which  were  much  admired.  In 
them  were  remarkably  well. coloured  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Ben. 
sonisB,  D.  suaviaaimum,  and  Vanda  coeruleaoens  Boxalli,  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons,  Pine-apple  Place,  sent  cut  blooma  of 
Anthericura  Liliaatrum  majua  of  great  beauty,  also  blooms  of  Pyre, 
thrums  and  Irises.  Messra.^Oaborn  &  Son  contributed  a  collection  of 
Palms  and  other  fine.leaved  plants,  among  which  were  finely-coloured 
Aoalyphas,  Marantas,  and  Pandanada.  Meaars.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons 
sent  blooma  of  old-fashioned  Roses,  which  attracted  much  attention  ; 
and  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  showed  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  blooms 
of  Irises  and  Pffionies.  Peeonies  of  a  meritorious  description  were 
sent  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.  Mr.  Cannell  had  brilliant  blooma  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas,  and  Mr.  Douglas  sent  a  dwarf 
Ageratura  named  J.  Douglas;  the  plants  were  not  more  than  6  in. 
high,  bushy,  and  covered  with  bright  blue  bloaaoms.  Mr.  Marcham, 
laleworth,  aent  very  attraotively-striped  single  Petunias. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  exhibition  of  annuals  proved  a  source  of 
intereat.  The  planta,  conaiating  of  many  thouaands,  are  arranged 
in  the  glass  corridor  adjoining  the  conservatory ;  they  are  not  so 
well  grown  as  could  have  been  wished,  but  their  flowers  are  bright 
and  effective,  and  well  worth  inspection. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  annual  show  of  Rhododendrons  waa  also 
at  ita  best  on  thia  oocaaion.  The  plants,  which  are  well  bloomed  are 
admirably  arranged,  and  form  a  source  of  great  attraction. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  as  follows  :— 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  for  Bowenia  spectabilia  serrulata,  Adiantum  tetra. 
phyllum  gracile,  Doodia  aapera  multifida,  Aralia  venusta,  Cofiea 
liberica,  Maorozamia  Maokenziei,  Eohinocactua  oylindraceua,  Zamia 
Lindeni,  Kentia  rupioola,  Coelogyne  corymboaa,  Croton  Rex,  Draccena 
vivicans,  DiefEenbaohia  Corderi,  Cibotium  ohamissoi.  Gloxinia  Duo  de 
Gazes,  and  G.  Mdlle.  Angelina  Martin. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  tor  Cypripedium  superoiliare,  Alocasia  Thibautiana, 
Begonia  Daviai,  B.  Duchess  of  Teck,  B.  Syraetry,  Croton  Challenger, 
C.  Hanburyanum,  Maorozamia  Mackenziei,  Davallia  elata,  D.  fijiensis, 
Sarracenia  Chelsoni,  Xeronema  Moorei,  BoUea  coelestis,  Cattleya  tri. 
color,  C.  Mardelli,  Zygopetalum  Lindeni,  and  Gloxinia  Unique. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  for  Areca  flava,  A.  purpurea,  and  Nephrodium 
extensnm. 

Messrs.  B.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  for  Dactylia  glomerata  longissima 
aurea  and  Saxifraga  valdenaia. 

Mr.  E.  Holmes,  Wellington  Nursery,  for  Juniperus  virginiana 
albo  apica. 

Messrs.  Eollisson  and  Sons,  for  Erica  obbata  expolita. 

Eev.A.  Mathews,  for  Show  Pelargoniuma  Douglas,  Oaman,and  Henry. 

Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Show  Pelargoniums  Illuminator  and  Criterion. 

Mr.  J.  Levesley,  for  Pelargonium  Rose  Levealey. 

Meaars.  -J.  Laing  &  Co.,  for  Begonia  Baron  Leguay  and  Pieroei 
vitellina. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker,  Tooting,  for  Iris  Darius. 


MA.NCHBSTER    HORTIOULTURA.L    EXHIBITION. 

June  7. 
The  Manchester  Society  has  again  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  exhibition  brought  together  under  ita  auapices  this  season ;  col- 
lectively, it  is  a  fine  one,  though  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  some  that 
have  preceded  it  as  regards  extent.  It  however  possesses  the  essential 
feature  of  an  absence,  with  few  exceptions,  of  inferior  productions. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  large  showa  throughout  the 
kingdom  do  not  come  up,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  to 
what  they  once  did,  for  although  the  numbers  of  planta  grown  now 
are  no  doubt  greater  than  formerly,  yet  exhibitors  of  plants  have  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of  exhibitiona.  The 
exhibition  houae  and  the  new  annexe  had  both  a  fine  appearance  on 
this  oocaaion,  and  there  was  a  large  diaplay  of  horticultural  requi. 
sites  in  the  shape  of  greenhousea,  boilera,  and  almoat  everything 
required  for  garden  purpoaes,  the  merits  of  which  were  closely 
scanned  and  commented  upon.  It  is  impoasible  within  our  pre. 
scribed  apace  to  notice  all  the  fine  plants  and  flowers  shown  ;  conse- 
quently, we  have  been  obliged  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  moat 
meritorious,  and  to  give  a  list  of  the  prizea  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Stove  and  greenhouse  planta  were  well  represented ;  the 
flowers  were  all  freah  and  beautiful,  and  the  planta  had  that  healthy 
appearance  which  is  the  beat  oharaoteristio  of  good  cultivation.  Mr. 
Shuttleworth,  Howick  House,  Preaton,  took  a  decided  lead  with 
planta  not  over  large  but  generally  well  flowered  and  possessing 
the  variety  of  colour  indispensable  to  effect.  Amongst  them  was  a 
noble  Anthurium  Soherzerianum,  bearing  nearly  forty  very  large 
blooma  ;  Statice  profuaa,  some  4  ft.  aoroaa,  densely  ornamented  with 
ita  beautiful  bluiah.lilac  flowera  ;  two  plants  of  Ixora  coooinea,  well 
bloomed ;  a  grand  Primula  mirabilia ;  the  glowing  crimaon  Azalea 
Holfordi,  profuaely  flowered;  AUamanda  uobilia;  and  Francisoea 
confertiflora.  Mr.  E.  Pilgrim,  Cheltenham,  also  had  a  fine  example 
of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  a  very  large  and  fiuely-bloomed 
Dendrobium  nobile.  Azalea  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert,  a  strikingly 
handsome  kind ;  and  Pimelea  decussata.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for 
sixteen  planta,  Mr.  Pilgrim  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  with 
plants  profusely  flowered  and  in  unexceptionable  condition,  the 
moat  meritorious  being  Erica  tricolor  impressa,  the  orange-red  Ixora 
Williaraai,  Hedaroma  tulipiferum,  well  bloomed  and  finely  coloured 
Sbephanotia  floribunda,  and  one  of  the  beat  forma  of  Pink  Bverlast. 
ing.  Amongst  his  fine  foliaged  plants  were  a  grand  Pritchardia 
paciflca,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  Fan  Pal  ms  ;  Cycas  circinalia,  and  the 
variegated  New  Zealand  Flax.  Mr.  Samson,  Bowdon,  hal  larger 
plants,  but  they  were  not  so  even  in  quality.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  fifteen  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  planta,  Messrs.  Cole, 
of  Withington,  showed  much  smaller  plants  than  they  uaually 
exhibit;  Azaleaa  Charmer  and  Due  de  Nassau,  both  deep  crimson, 
were  the  beat  examples,  both  being  unaurpaaaed  by  any  other  varieties 
of  the  aame  colour.  Mr.  T.  A.  Birley  exhibited  a  varied  and  well 
managed  group  of  fine  foliaged  planta.  This  exhibition  is  always 
noted  for  ita  Ferna,  but  on  no  occaaion  here  or  elaewhere  do  we  reool. 
lect  seeing  such  a  splendid  group  as  that  shown  by  Mr.  Hubberatey, 
gardener  to  O.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury ;  his  Gleichenia  Speluncae,  G. 
fiabellata,  and  the  scarce  G.  Mendelli  were  not  less  than  from  6  ft. 
to  8  ft.  through,  by  6  ft.  high,  and  alike  remarkable  for  their  clean 
and  faultless  condition ;  Davallia  polyantha  was  7  ft.  acroaa,  and 
Cibotium  princeps,  C.  Schiedei,  and  Cyathea  dealbata  were  fitting  com. 
panions  both  in  size  and  condition'to  the  foregoing.  Mr.Lingard  showed 
comparatively  small,  but  really  well  grown  planta.  Palma  were  well 
shown  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Corfield.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  well  exemplified  the  better  effect  that  can  be  produced  by 
associating  flowering  and  ornamental  leaved  planta  together  than  by 
keeping  them  in  distinct  olaaaes.  Mr.  Smith  staged  a  good  collection, 
conapicuous  in  which  was  one  of  the  finest  apecimena  of  Nepenthes 
Hookeri  that  has  yet  been  produced.  It  bore  some  thirty  large, 
highly-coloured  pitohera,  and  waa  otherwise  in  excellent  condition. 
This  group  also  contained  other  equally  good  fine.leaved  aubjecta.  Mr. 
MacKellar,  gardener  to  Jas.  Watta,  Esq.,  Cheadle,  had,  amongst 
others,  a  very  handsome  Acrophyllum  venosum,  and  several  grand 
plants  of  the  beautiful  Yucca  filamentosa  variegata.  Three  pots  of 
Lilium  anratum  were  shown  by  Mr.  Fildes,  Stretford.  Heaths  and 
Pelargoniums  were  shown  in  considerable  numbers,  the  latter  being 
much  better  grown  and  flowered  than  such  as  are  generally  met 
with.  Rosea  in  pota  were  not  nearly  so  good  aa  thoae  shown  lately 
by  Mesara.  Turner  &  Paul,  the  weather  having  rendered  it  imposaible 
to  keep  the  plants  back  for  thia  exhibition.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
were  good  examples  of  Marie  Baumann  and  Baroness  Rothschild. 
The  prizes  for  hardy  Rhododendrons  were  well  contested,  and  the 
planta  good  and  well  flowered.  Those  who  have  never  seen  a 
Manchester  exhibition  can  form  little  idea  of  its  extent.  As  regards 
Orchids,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  aay  that  all  those  shown  at 
metropolitan    exhibitions    during    a   season    would   not    equal  the 
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display  here.  In  the  clasa  tor  15  (amateurs)  Mr.  Hnbberstey  had 
some  fine  plants,  uniformly  large  in  size,  and  profusely  flowered. 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  2i  ft.  across,  bore  some  120  large, 
highly-ooloured,  fully-expanded  flowers ;  M.  Lindeni  was  equally 
large  and  perfect ;  M.  sanguinea  was  furnished  with  eighteen 
fine  blooms,  indescribable  as  regards  colour  ;  Dendrobium  Schroederi 
had  fourteen  large  drooping  spikes  ;  Anguloa  Clowesi  bore  forty  open 
blooms  and  A.  Turneri  thirty-four ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  was 
furnished  with  ten  or  twelve  racemes ;  Cattleya  Warneri  with 
thirteen  gigantic  blooms,  the  petals  of  one,  which  was  measured, 
being  3  in.  across ;  Vanda  suavis  (Veitch's  variety)  had  twelve 
spikes;  Thunia  Marehalli  had  eight  spikes, and  Cypripedium  Veitchi, 
C.  niveam,  and  C.  villosum  were  all  good  ;  and  last,  but  not  by  any 
means  last  in  merit,  was  the  old  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  crowned  with 
some  thirty. five  panicles  of  snow-white  flowers.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  Manchester,  was  second,  and  there  were  also 
good  plants  in  the  other  collections.  Of  single  Orchids  Mr.  Bolt  con- 
tributed a  grand  example  of  Saccolabium  prsemorsum,  bearing  six 
spikes,  the  largest  2  ft.  in  length.  In  the  classes  for  nurserymen 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  first  for  both  twenty  and  ten,  the  two  collec. 
tiona  forming  together  such  a  group  as  one  rarely  sees  from  one 
establishment.  Of  Filmy  Ferns  Messrs.  Standish  &  Co.,  Ascot, 
showed  a  grand  group,  in  which  Todea  superba,  T.  pellucida,  Trioho. 
manes  radicans,  and  Hymenophyllum  damissum  were  largo  and  fine. 
In  the  open  class  for  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  &c.,  Mr.  Hnbberstey 
was  deservedly  first.  Collections  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kerr  &  Sons,  Liverpool. 
Messrs.  EoUisson  contributed  eighty  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
the  whole  making  an  admirable  group  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Messrs.  Rollisaon  showed  new  and  rare  plants,  and  both 
exhibited  large  collections  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants.  Mr.  Boiler  had  a  collection  of  Succulents  similar  to  that 
for  which  he  lately  received  a  Banksian  Medal  at  South  Kensing. 
ton.  Fruit  was  fairly  well  shown  in  moderate  quantity.  Mr. 
Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  had  a  collection  in  which  were 
good  Foster's  Seedling  and  black  Grapes,  a  Queen  Pino,  very  fine 
Black  Circassian  Cherries,  a  beautiful  dish  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a  couple  of  Melons ;  Mr.  Baunerman,  gar. 
dener  to  Lord  Bagot,  was  second.  The  best  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes  came  from  Mr.  Bannerman,  who  showed  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Warrington,  Esq.,  Barnsley,  had 
Tynninghame  Muscat.  The  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  came 
from  Mr.  G.  Smith,  who  had  well-coloured  Black  Hamburghs.  Twelve 
excellent  pots  of  Strawberries  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hinds,  Otterspool ; 
the  sort  was  Sir  C.  Napier.    Mr.  Smith  had  President. 


EOTAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

JUSE  10. 
The  idea  of  holding  a  ihow  on  Whit  Monday  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
London  was  a  good  one,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  answered  the 
expectations  of  its  promoters.  The  wet  weather  no  doubt  kept 
many  people  away,  but  during  the  afternoon  thousands  of  visitors 
entered  the  gardens.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  Society's 
largo  tent,  r.nd  although  it  was  not  filled,  it  nevertheless  contained  a 
large  number  of  plants.  The  best  collection  of  plants  in  the  market 
growers'  classes  came  from  Mr.  John  Eeeves,  Acton,  aud  occupied  a 
prominent  position.  It  consisted  of  well-grown  pot  Roses,  Fuchsias, 
show  Pelargoniums,  blue  and  pink  Hydrangeas,  Lilium  candidum,  L. 
longifiorum,  and  fine,  dwarf,  well. flowered  plants  of  L.  auratum 
and  Saxifrage  nepalensis  ;  these  were  intermixed  with  Palms,  Japanese 
Acers,  Ficus  elastioa,  DracKsnas,  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  all  of 
which  combined  to  make  a  very  attractive  group.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  showed  baskets  of  plants  of  the  dark  crimson  semi-double- 
flowered  Pelargonium  Dr.  Masters  in  order  to  show  its  suitability  for 
market  purposes.  It  has  an  excellent  habit,  and  its  flowers  last  for  a 
longer  time  in  perfection  than  those  of  any  other  show  Pelargonium 
grown  for  market.  Messrs.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  contributed  banks  of 
scarlet  Pelargoniums  and  a  fine  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  in  which  were  remarkable  examples  of  Hydrangeas.  Masses 
of  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Musk,  and  similar  subjects  were  also  shown 
by  other  market  growers,  and  the  brilliancy  of  so  many  plants  in 
flower  was  toned  down  effectually  by  means  of  groups  of  ornamental, 
leaved  plants  from  Messrs.  Osboru  &  Sons,  RoUisson  &  Sons,  and  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams.  Messrs.  Radclyffe  &  Co.  sent  examples  of  window 
boxes.  Fern  cases,  and  a  rockery  furnished  with  Ferns  and  miniature 
fountains,  &o.,  all  of  which  attracted  much  attention.  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sugden  showed  out  blooms  of  Irises,  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich, 
seedling  Pelargoniums.  Spaces  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
vacant  were  filled  with  plants  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick. 
The  number  of  visitora  was  15,763,  of  whom  15,558  paid  for  admis- 
sion. 


HORTICULTURAL    PROGRAMME    FOR    THE   PARIS 

EXHIBITION. 
June  1  to  15. — 3rd  of  Series  of  Hoi'ticultural  Shows,  viz. : — Orchids  and 
Pelargoniums,  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Open-air  Ligneous 
Plants,  Roses,  Forced  Vegatahles  and  Fruits.  June  16  to  30. — 4th  of 
Series  of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz. : — Roses,  Palms,  and  Pelargoniums, 
Orchid,  Hothouse,  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Open-air  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Vegetables  of  the  Season,  Exotic  and  Indigenous  Fruits,  &c.,  &c. 

■Trial  of  Agricultural  Implements  (3rd  Series),  viz. : — Machines  and 
Implements  for  dealing  with  Hay.  Trials  of  Agricultural  Implements 
(4th  Series),  viz. ; — Machines  and  Implements  used  for  Harvesting,  in 
June  and  July. 

Jidy  1  to  15. — oth  Series  of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz.  :— Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias,  &c..  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  Open-air 
Plants,  Vegetables  of  the  Season,  Fruits,  &a.  July  10  to  31.— 6th  Series 
of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz. : — Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Gloxinias,  Open-air  Plants,  Ornamental  Ligneous  Plants,  Fruit  Plants, 
Vegetables  of  the  Season,  &c. 

August  1  to  15. — 7th  of  Series  of  Horticultm-al  Shows,  viz. : — Fuchsias, 
Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Fruits,  Vege, 
tables  in  Season,  &c.  August  16  to  31. — 8th  of  Series  of  Horticultural 
Shows,  viz. : — Arads  and  Ferns,  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Annuals, 
Bulbous  Plants,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  &o. 

Trial  of  Agricultural  Implements  (ot'a  Series),  viz. : — Machines  and 
Apparatus  for  decorticating  Cereals  and  other  Plants,  and  for  the  Prepa- 
ration of  Food  for  Domestic  Animals,  in  August. 

September  1  to  15. — 9th  of  Series  of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz. : — 
Dahlias,  China  Asters,  Hothouse  and  Greenhous  Plants,  Tea  Roses, 
Fruits,  &c.  September  16  to  30.— 10th  of  Series  of  Horticultural  Shows, 
viz. : — Aralias,  Dracajnas,  Large-foliaged  Plants,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cut  Roses,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  &c. 

October  1  to  15. — 11th  of  Series  of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz. : — Fruits 
of  all  kinds.  Chrysanthemums,  and  Vegetables  of  the  Season,  &o. 
October  15  to  31.— 12th  of  Series  of  Horticultural  Shows,  viz. :— Vege- 
ables.  Shrubs,  C  hrysanthemums,  &o. 


Rooting  Banyan  Trees. — The  mention  of  the  Banyan  of  India 
(see  p.  528)  reminds  me  of  the  noble  tree  which  I  remember  admiring 
so  much  in  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Gardens.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to 
see  ;  but  I  believe  that  it  was  fearfully  reduced  and  injured  by  the 
cyclone  of  (I  think)  1867.  I  saw  it  some  ten  years  before  that  date, 
and,  when  speaking  admiringly  of  it  to  an  old  Indian  acquaintance, 
he  told  me  that  a  root-drop  can  be  produced  in  the  Banyan  tree  by 
suspending  a  "  ohatti"  (an  earthen  vessel)  full  of  water  close  beneath 
on©  of  the  branches.  Can  any  of  your  readers  corroborate  this  ? 
My  informant  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being  a  fact. — 
Ashley  Latouche,  65,  Warwick  Street,  Belgravia, 

Laburnum  Bloom. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Groom's  note  on  this 
subject  (see  p.  560),  allow  me  to  say  that  with  us  the  Laburnum 
bloom  is  this  year  unusually  abundant,  although  it  is  suffering 
cousiderably  from  the  excessive  wet  weather  that  we  are  experiencing. 
Indeed,  most  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  have  bloomed  well  this 
year;  the  Yew  was  literally  a  mass  of  bloom.  Geana  were  also  full 
of  blossom.  The  Lilac  was  a  complete  sheet  of  flowers,  which  were, 
however,  quickly  wrecked  by  the  frosts  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and 
the  subsequent  want  of  sunshine.  Rhododendrons  have  also  bloomed 
vrell,  but  from  the  causes  just  named  their  blossoms  have  never  been 
seen  to  advantage.- Tynedale. 

Xate  Apples. — As  Mr.  Groom  and  Mr.  Fish  have  spoken  so 
highly  of  tiie  Norfolk  Beefing,  it  roay  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
season  of  tho  year  to  name  a  few  others  that  are  keeping  equally 
well  here,  viz.,  Hanwell  Souring,  South  Carolina  Pippin,  Harrison's 
Anne  Elizabeth,  and  last,  but  Eot  least,  a  kind  unnamed,  but  which  I 
believe  to  bo  "  Enamel."  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  best  keeping 
serviceable  Apple  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  one  which  should 
be  made  known  to  all  lovers  of  late-keeping  fruit. — T.  Shingles, 
Tortworth  Court,  Gloucestershire. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  George  Wheeler,  of  the  Warminster  Nurseries,  well  known  through- 
out Englandfor  his  knowledge  of  hardy  plants,  expired  at  his  residence  on 
Friday  evening  last,  June  7.  He  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and  till 
recently,  though  much  enfeebled,  led  a  very  active  life.  His  loss  will  he 
sincerely  felt,  for  he  was  a  good  master  and  altogether  an  excellent  man, 
as  all  who  ever  had  business  transactions  with  him  will  aver. 


Colenses  Out  of  Doors.— Amongst  soft-wooded  plants  now  being  speedily 
planted  out,  few  deserve  more  attenlicn  than  the  Coleuses,  owing  chiefly  to 
their  rich  and  varying  colours,  which  contrast  so  strongly  with  either  j  white  or 
green-fohaged  plants.  Some  few  varieties,  such  as  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Jewel,  Bausei,  &c.,  require  a  httle  more  care  than  the  others ;  but,  when  fairly 
established,  nothing  can  look  more  lovely  than  the  dilferent  tints  of  Coleuses, 
which,  as  regards  softness  and  beauty,  are  unrivalled.  For  a  dark  variety. 
Napoleon  III.  stands  unsurpassed,  its  leaves  being  nearly  black,  whilst  it 
grows  as  freely  as  C.  Verschaffelti.— J,  Pebks,  5^,  John's,  Wo7'sest^\ 
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"  This  is  an  art 
Which  floes  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  Aet  itsblf  is  'Sxtv^h."— Shakespeare. 


EARLY  PEACHES. 
There  is  at  present  a  great  advance  in  so-called  early  Peaches, 
that  is,  Peaches  ripening  some  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
old  representative  sorts,  to  wit,  the  Noblesse  and  Royal 
George.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  early  varieties  is  Hale's 
Early,  of  which  I  send  you  a  specimen  gathered  from  a  tree 
forced  by  artificial  heat  and  ripe,  while  the  Royal  George, 
and  others  under  the  same  conditions  are  still  hard  and 
very  faintly  tinged  with  colour.  The  importance  of  this 
attribute  of  early  ripening  cannot  be  well  over-estimated,  as  a 
great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and  thus  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  expense  in  forcing  is  lessened.  Hale's  Early  origi- 
nated in  America,  and  is  included  in  Downing's  "  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  "  of  that  country,  edition  1869,  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  edition  of  1850.  It  was  first  distributed  under 
the  name  of  Early  German.  Whether  forced  or  grown  on 
walls  it  has  here  always  proved  a  good  and  profitable  sort, 
although  not  what  is  called  a  free  bearer ;  the  fruit  is  hand- 
some and  good  flavoured,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  very 
equal  in  size,  colour,  and  taste. 

The  Early  Rivers'  Peach  is,  I  think,  perhaps  the  finest  early 
Peach  in  existence  when  in  perfection,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
fruit  has  a  tendency  to  crack  at  the  stone,  and  when  this  defect 
occurs  all  flavour  departs.  I  have  thought  that,  as  this 
evidently  is  produced  by  imperfect  fertilisation,  that  a  remedy 
may  be  found  by  using  the  pollen  of  those  sorts  which 
produce  it  more  abundantly,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  think  I 
am  right ;  but  I  must  add  that  the  remedy  is  not  complete,  as 
this  season  almost  every  stone  is  perfect,  although  not  artifi- 
cially fertilised,  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
fact.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and  that  is,  that  when  bees  are 
plentiful  and  at  work  in  early  spring — the  time  during  which 
Peaches  are  in  bloom — a  heavier  crop  of  stoned  fruit  may  be 
expected ;  for,  when  notthoroughlyfertilised,morefruitwill  drop 
during  stoning ;  the  fruit  will  drop,  to  speak  practically,  not 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  tree  to  ripen  it,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  blooms  have  not  been  perfectly 
fertilised.  All  the  early  Peaches,  in  which  I  include 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  Hale's  Early,  Early 
York  (Rivers),  Early  Victoria,  Early  Alfred,  Condor,  and  the 
EarlyGrosseMignonne,maybegrowninpotsinanorchardhouse, 
and  moved  out  to  ripen  their  fruit,  the  removal  to  the  open  air 
being  deferred  until  the  weather  is  thoroughly  settled,  warm, 
and  genial,  and  they  should  be  carefully  returned  to  their  glass 
home  in  October.  In  order  to  give  strength  I  should  advise 
perforated  pots  being  used,  and  the  trees  plunged  in  a  border 
of  light,  well-drained  soil,  the  perforations  in  the  pots  being 
covered  by  the  soil.  A  light  wire  framework  should  be  attached 
to  the  orchard  house,  to  prevent  the  trees  being  injured  by 
birds,  and  also  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  A  wire  house  of 
this  kind,  which,  will  not  cost  more  than  a  poultry-pen,  will 
make  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  may  be  used  not  only  for 
Peaches,  but  for  Plums,  Pears,and  App!es,which,when  sheltered 
in  the  spring,  will  amply  repay  the  cost  of  their  shelter  four 
years  out  of  five.  T.  Francis  Rivers. 

Sawiridgeioorth. 


VINE  GROWING  IN  POTS. 
What  becomes  of  the  thousands  of  Vines  grown  in  the  London 
and  provincial  nurseries  is  a  wonder  even  to  the  trade  itself. 
Having  the  accommodation,  I  grow  my  own,  very  much  like 
cutbacks,  as  the  nurserymen  term  young  Vines  from  eyes.  My 
Vines  for  fruiting  in  1880  are  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  height; 
these  we  shift  out  of  3-in.  pots  into  6-in.  ones.  They  are  grown 
without  bottom-heat  on  the  curb-stones  of  Pine  and  Cucumber 
pits,  well  ripened  and  cut  back  when  the  foliage  drops.    Those 


for  fruiting  next  season  are  now  full  grown  (about  7  ft.  high), 
and  are  ripening  their  wood.  We  commence  forcing  early  in 
October,  without  any  bottom-heat,  and  very  steadily,  the  ther- 
mometer never  being  over  43°  or  50°  during  the  night  until 
the  young  canes  break.  These,  in  consequence  of  being  early 
and  well-ripened,  break  with  as  much  regularity  as  permanent 
Vines  in  the  Vineries.  Disbudding  begins  almost  as  soon  as 
they  break ;  at  least,  one-half  of  the  buds  are  removed  at  once, 
and  then  we  wait  until  we  can  see  which  are  going  to  be  the 
best  bunches,  when  we  thin  them  until  about  six  bunches  are 
left  on  each  plant.  Black  Hamburghs,  Foster's  Seedling,  and 
Trebbiano  are  the  varieties  chiefly  grown  here,  on  account  of 
their  being  both  good  growers  and  also  good  setters.  I  see  no 
reason  why  bunches  not  required  should  be  allowed  to  set  and 
grow.  When  thinned  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  is  given  them 
enclosed  in  a  narrow  strip  of  turf,  which  is  put  round  the  pots. 
We  have  this  season  fruited  several  plants  of  Golden  Queen, 
and  a  very  good  pot  Grape  it  makes,  much  better  than  when 
grafted  on  Hamburghs  or  other  permanent  Vines.  The  true 
Trebbiano  is  my  especial  favourite  for  pots.  It  has  not  the 
flavour  of  a  Muscat,  nor  the  size  of  berry  of  a  Gros  Colman,  but 
it  has  a  true  amber  colour  and  the  freshness  of  a  Sir  Charles 
Napier  Strawberry.  Just  now  (June  11)  I  have  grand  ex- 
amples of  this  variety.  Two  houses  are  yearly  occupied  with 
Vines  in  pots,  and  these,  besides  giving  us  our  first  ripe 
Grapes,  are  afterwards  utilised  for  the  growth  of  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes.  R.  Gilbert. 

Burghley.  

The  Weather  and  the  Fruit  Crops. — The  rainfall  here  in  May 
has  been  excessive ;  the  rain  guage  registered  5.33  in.,  which  ia  more 
than  that  which  fell  daring  January,  February,  March,  and  April. 
Since  Jane  has  come  in,  and  up  to  this  date  (the  17fch)  2.18  in.  more 
have  fallen,  making  the  rainfall  in  forty-eight  days  7.51  in.  All  strong 
soils  are  therefore  soddened  with  water,  and  the  temperature,  being 
very  low  for  the  season,  vegetation  has  made  but  slow  progress,  and, 
unless  dry  warm  weather  sets  in  soon,  the  season  will  be  a  late  one. 
Conditions  like  these  have  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  fruit 
crops,  for  aphides,  blights,  and  other  diseases  have  injured  the  foliage 
and  young  fruits,  especially  those  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries. 
The  tips  of  the  young  shoots  on  Gooseberries  and  Currant  bashes  are 
likewise  curled  through  the  attacks  of  aphides,  and  unless  clipped 
oS!  the  fruit  will  be  blackened  with  honeydew.  The  prospect  of  a 
good  fruit  year  is  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  but  there  will  not  be  such 
a  scarcity  of  some  kinds  as  last  season.  The  Strawberry  crop  is 
making  very  slow  progress  in  swelling  and  ripening,  and  warm  dry 
weather  ia  now  much  wanted  to  give  the  fruit  colour  and  flavour.  I 
have  about  500  plants  in  pots  in  frames  where  they  have  not  been 
forced,  and  they  are  now  yielding  good  dishes.  The  sorts  consist  of 
British  Queen,  James  Veitch,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  President,  and  the 
berries  are  of  good  size  and  flavour.  I  am  afraid,  should  summer 
heat  set  in  with  the  present  saturated  state  of  the  soil,  that  the 
fnngus  will  be  developed  on  the  early  Potato  crop.  It  is  generally 
abont  the  middle  or  end  of  July  before  it  appears  virulently  in  the 
early  sorts  in  warm,  wet  summers,  but  this  year,  the  weather  being 
so  exceptionally  wet,  it  may  appear  sooner. — W.  Tilleey,  Welbeclc. 

Roots  of  Fruit  Trees  too  Deeply  Buried.  —  If  "An 
Amateur"  is  disinclined  to  follow  Mr.  Hobday's  advice  (see  p.  576), 
he  might  try  the  effect  of  merely  removing  the  whole  of  the  soil  down 
to  the  level  of  the  highest  principal  roots  at  the  distance  of,  say,  1  ft. 
from  the  collar,  and  then  filling  in  with  4  in.  or  5  in.  of  earth  taken  from 
another  part  of  his  garden  where  ordinary  vegetable  crops  only  have 
been  grown.  If  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it  only,  could  be  obtained 
from  a  Grass  field,  all  the  better.  The  effect  of  this  would  probably 
be  considerable  for  a  few  years,  unless  the  evil  complained  of  arises 
from  over-luxuriance,  in  which  case  Mr.  Hobday's  remedy  should  be 
applied  at  once ;  and  perhaps  if  only  half  of  each  tree  had  its  roots 
pruned  now,  and  the  operation  on  the  other  half  deferred  for  a  time, 
that  might  suflice.  It  would  certainly  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
partially  the  productive  element,  and  might,  in  "  Amateur's"  case, 
be  a  safer  course. — B.  S.,   Uppingham. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  North  Durham. — Since  I  last  wrote  on 
this  subject  (see  p.  558)  our  prospects  of  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit 
have  sadly  diminished.  The  long  continuance  of  dull,  cold,  and 
rainy  weather  has  prevented  the  general  crop  of  Apples  and  Pears 
from  setting,  and  those  which  did  appear  to  be  set  have,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  mysteriously  dropped  off.  This  may  have  oconrred 
from  the  soil  being  cold  and  soddened,  or  through  the  great  want 
of   sunshine  last  summer   and  autumn   preventing  the  buds  from 
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being  properly  developed.  However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  apparently  perfectly  eet  frnits  drop  oil  without  any  warn, 
ing.  Plnms,  however,  on  walla  appear  to  be  going  on  all  right, 
but  the  critical  time  for  them  has  not  yet  arrived;  on  standard 
and  pyramid  trees  they  are  not  such  a  heavy  crop  as  I  thought  they 
would  have  been.  Cherries,  particularly  Morellos,  are  a  good  crop. 
Black  Currants  have  further  suffered  since  my  last  note  on  this 
subject.  Nothing  looks  so  well  at  present  as  Strawberries  and 
Easpberries,  and  should  the  former  not  "go  blind,"  there  will  be  an 
abundant  crop.  It  would,  I  think,  be  useful  if  cultivators  would 
take  notes  of  such  Apples  and  Pears  as  have  withstood  the  present 
unfavourable  season  ;  such  notes,  if  made  public,  would  be  productive 
of  good  results.  In  reference  to  Apples,  I  may  add  that  in  our 
district,  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  no  Apple  appears  to  do  so  well, 
and  bear  such  good,  continuous  crops,  as  the  Hawthoruden. — Tynb. 

DALE. 


Lilies  in  the  Wild  Garden. — Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  long  known  for 
his  successful  cultivation  of  Lilies  in  the  garden,  is  now  making  a 
very  interesting  experiment  with  them  in  the  wild  garden.  He  has 
enclosed  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  vegetable  soil,  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  is  deep,  and  in  it  planted  a  variety  of  Lilies  without  any  pre- 
paration beyond  that  of  digging  U])  the  natural  soil.  They  are 
planted  in  groups  and  masses,  and,  so  far  as  can  bo  yet  judged,  they 
are  doing  very  well  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  Lilies  will 
succeed  better  under  such  conditions  than  in  bare  borders,  in  which 
they  are  often  planted.  The  efJect  also  will  be  very  fine  when  the 
plants  flower  amongst  the  Bracken  and  trees.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  hardy  plants  can  be  shown  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  mixed  border. 

S  i  Trapa  natans. — This  interesting  aquatic  is  growing  and  fruiting 
freely  in  the  Victoria  tank  at  Kew.  Cultivated  in  the  open  air  the 
radiating  clusters  of  triangular,  toothed  leaves  assume  a  deep  coppery 
colour,  and  the  plants  rarely  flower,  or  if  they  do  produce  flowers  the 
fruits  do  not  come  to  perfection.  At  Glasnevin,  however,  it  succeeds 
admirably  in  the  open  air,  but  the  water  in  which  it  grows  is  slightly 
heated  by  the  overflow  from  the  Victoria  tank.  Figures  of  a  plant 
of  this  species  and  its  fruit  will  be  found  in  The  Gakden,  Vol.  III., 
pp.  209  and  211,  whilst  an  illustration  representing  the  Chinese 
gathering  Ling  (Trapa  bioornis)  is  given  on  p.  214  of  the  same 
volume.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  each  furnished  with  a  float-like 
swelling  (much  resembling  that  seen  in  many  sea- weeds),  which 
serves  to  buoy  up  the  plant.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  ancient  Thracians  was  furnished  by  Trapa  natans, 
and  T.  bispinosa  (the  Singhara  Nut)  is  at  the  present  day  a  most 
important  food  plant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmere.  Dr.  Royle 
affirms  that  it  yielded  as  much  as  lG12,000  a  year  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  tax  being  levied  upon  from  06,000 
to  128,000  ass-loads  from  the  great  lake  of  OoUer. — N. 

Pansies  from  Bath. — That  the  climate  of  the  north  suits  Pansies 
best  most  people  will  agree,  but  that  they  can  also  be  grown  well  in 
the  south  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Hooper,  Bath,  in  compe- 
tition with  northern  growers,  carried  off  the  fijst  prizes  at  Manchester 
the  other  day.  We  have  before  ns  a  boxful  of  their  blooms,  consisting 
of  both  show  and  fancy  kinds,  all  very  perfect  in  form  and  beautiful 
in  colour.  Amongst  large-flowered  striped  kinds  are  John  Cranston, 
bright  crimson  and  maroon,  very  fine  ;  E.  B.  Forster,  rosy-scarlet, 
traversed  with  dark  purple  veins,  blotched  with  maroon-crimson,  and 
having  a  bright  yellow  eye ;  William  Ogg,  a  fine  dark  self ;  and 
G.  L.  Brown,  a  good,  rich  plum-coloured  self.  With  these  came 
several  excellent  blue  Violas,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large  and  fine. 
Amongst  them  we  may  mention  V.  Blue  Bonnet  and  V.  Lord  Beacons' 
field.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  has  been  an  unusually 
favourable  year  for  Pansies  and  Violas,  as  far  as  southern  growers  are 
concerned,  but  in  even  dry  seasons  and  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
England  no  one  need  despair  of  being  able  to  grow  these  popular 
flowers  to  perfection,  provided  they  give  them  proper  treatment,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  planting  them  in  deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  in 
giving  heavy  mulchings  during  summer,  and  copious  waterings. 

The  Edelweiss  at  Dangstein. — I  am'not  surprised  that  the 
Edelweiss  is  cherished  so  much  by  the  Swiss,  for  it  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  peculiar.  Last  year  (see  p.  105,  Vol.  XI.  of  The  Garden)  I 
gave  an  account  of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill's  success  with  it  at  Dang, 
stein.  Her  ladyship,  through  her  precaution,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  saving  the  seed  from  a  small  bouquet  which  had  been  given  her  by 
a  friend,  is  now  rewarded  with  scores  of  plants  in  her  Alpine  beds 
and  other  parts  of  the  garden.  In  spite  of  the  very  mild  winter 
which  we  have  had  and  the  excessive  rainfall,  the  young  seedlings 
are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  are  producing  strong  branching 
heads  of  bloom,  finer,  indeed,  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
them.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  within  these  last  twelve  months  the 
Edelweiss  is  better  appreciated  by  lovers  of  Alpine  plants  than  it 


has  been,  and  that  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
an  Alpine  garden.  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  receives  many  congratulations 
respecting  her  success  with  this  plant,  and  which  she  richly  deserves, 
for  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  found  anywhere  in  England  as  large  a 
quantity  of  such  healthy  plants  flowering  in  such  abundance  as  at 
Dangstein. — L.  J.  V. 


GRAVEYARD  GARDENS. 
The  idea  of  turning  disused  graveyards  into  gardens  for  the 
use  of  the  public  is  liighly  commendable  ;  for  open  spaces  in 
thickly  populated  districts  in  large  towns  is  desirable,  as  much 
from  a  sanitary  as  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  But  on 
visiting  such  graveyards  in  London  as  have  been  converted 
into  gardens,  and  in  some  cases  at  great  expense,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  too  much  has  been  done  in  imitation  of  our 
public  parks.  We  know  of  more  than  one  churchyard  in  which 
the  turf  has  been  cut  to  pieces  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
long  beds,  which  during  summer  are  planted  with  long  lines  of 
Beetroot,  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  or  the  white-leaved 
Centaureas ;  other  round  and  oblong  beds  are  filled  with 
Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  Alternantheras,  and  similar  plants, 
the  duration  of  which,  especially  in  cold  seasons,  is  indeed  but 
short.  These  beds,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  simply 
remain  bare  spaces,which  form  anything  biit  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  green  sward.  Between  the  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of 
which  have  died  through  being  planted  late  in  spring,  the 
ground  is  also  bare,  and  until  the  shrubs  are  large  enough 
to  cover  the  soil  is  likely  so  to  remain.  Although  a  graveyard 
may  be  divested  of  its  tombstones  and  its  formal  hil- 
locks of  earth,  yet  one  cannot  forget  that  it  is  still  a 
graveyard.  People  planting  individual  graves  generally  aim  at 
using  such  flowers  and  plants  as  are  unobtrusive  in  ap- 
pearance and  devoid  of  glaring  colours.  Why,  then,  should 
this  not  be  the  case  when  embellishing  a  whole  churchyard  ? 
The  hundreds  of  easily  cultivated,  really  good  hardy  flowers 
which  we  now  possess  afford  a  selection  of  suitable  subjects, 
even  for  the  most  smoky  parts  of  London;  and  whilst  the 
garden  may  be  made  beautiful  with  plants  which  bloom  natur- 
ally at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  green  turf  may  remain 
undisturbed,  and  no  bare  unsightly  places  need  be  observable. 
Then,  again,  the  plants  now  in  use  involve  a  great  expense 
yearly,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  hothouses  are  built  to  propa- 
gate and  protect  them  during  winter ;  whereas,  if  a  good 
selection  of  hardy  plants  were  employed  in  the  first  place,  no 
protection  or  further  expense  would  be  needed,  which,  in  poor 
neighbourhoods  especially,  is  an  important  advantage.  Expe- 
rience will,  however,  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  no  doubt  lead 
to  improvements ;  but  there  is  still  no  reason  why  a  pleasant, 
unpretentious,  and  enjoyable  garden  shoiild  not  be  made  in  the 
first  place.  One  of  the  best  graveyard  gardens  which  we  have 
seen  in  London,  considering  the  limited  means  at  command 
and  the  space  occupied,  together  with  an  unfavourable  locality 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  is  that  attached  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Waterloo  Road.  Shady  places  near  the  building  have  been 
planted  with  British  Ferns,  wild  flowers,  and  other  shade- 
loving  subjects,  whilst  the  walls  will  be  hidden  by  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,  Ivies,  and  other  rapid-growing  creepers.  Several 
clumps  of  shrubs  and  trees  have  been  planted,  among 
which  we  noted  the  spring-flowering  Almonds,  silver- 
leaved  Poplars,  and  other  plants  suitable  for  the  situation. 
There  is  a  good  breadth  of  beautifully  green  turf,  and  a  total 
absence  of  ill-formed  flower  beds.  The  ground  is  slightly  un- 
dulating, and  not  a  straight  line  or  edging  can  be  seen  any- 
where ;  although  the  borders  round  the  groups  of  shrubs 
have  this  year  been  partly  filled  with  common  bedding  plants, 
the  contributions  of  people  interested  in  churchyard  gardens, 
it  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  suitable  means  can  be  obtained, 
to  fill  up  the  shrubberies  with  good  hardy  plants.  People 
having  a  surplus  of  such  hardy  plants  as  i/ill  succeed  in  London 
would  do  well  to  give  them  for  such  a  purpose,  thereby  encourag- 
ing a  taste  for  true  gardening  in  the  heart  of  London. — S. 


Eelargonium  Monstrosities.— Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  has  sent  ua 
blooms  of  a  seedling  Pelargonium,  which  show  a  pecaliar  kind  of  monstrosity. 
The  trusses,  which  are  large,  consisfc  of  flowers  piled  one  above  the  other,  hose- 
in-hose  f  ashion.tor  quite  1  in.in  length,rendering;th6  head  of  blossom  not  unlike 

cluster  of  Hops. 
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Oralis  floribunda. — The  masaea  o£  bright  flowers  now  shown 
by  thia  plant  are  quite  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  abundance. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  in  all  waya,  and  quite  easy  to  grow  in  most 
soils. 

The  Goat's  Beard  (Spirtea  Aruncus). — This  is  by  far  the  moat 
valuable  herbaceous  plant  now  in  flower,  being  beautiful  in  foliage 
and  habit,  as  well  as  in  its  flowers,  so  freely  produced  in  large, 
graoef  ally-drooping  plumes.  It  ahonld,  however,  be  noted  that  there 
are  inferior  green  varieties  of  thia  plant,  and  that  they  are  not  worth 
growing.  In  its  best  forma  it  is  as  good  in  midsummer  aa  the  Pampas 
Grass  is  in  autumn. 

liSwisia  rediviva. — Large  numbers  of  this  singularly  beautiful 
Rooky  Mountain  Alpine  plant  are  now  finely  in  flower  in  Messrs. 
Backhouses'  nursery,  York,  where  they  make  quite  a  display.  Their 
blooms  are  of  a  lovely  soft  rose  or  pink,  "resembling  those  of  a  small 
Cactus,  and  they  are  produced  close  upon  the  ground.  The  plant 
appears  to  thrive  beat  when  planted  in  about  half  loam  and  half  peat. 
— E.P. 

Genista  virgata. — This,  the  Twiggy  Broom,  aa  it  is  generally 
called,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  Measrs.  Oaborns'  nursery  at 
Pulham.  When  we  state  that  it  forma  a  plant  8  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
through,  one  mass  of  bright  yellow  bloasoma,  and  feathered  all  round 
quite  to  the  ground,  aome  idea  may  be  gleaned  as  to  the  effect  which 
it  produces.  Magnolia  Thompsoniana  is  also  just  coming  into  flower 
n  the  same  nursery. 

A  New  Yellow  Torenia. — Mr.  Godefroy-Lebenf,  of  Argentouil, 
Bends  ns  a  bloom  of  a  yellow  species  of  thia  popular  genua,  which 
seems  as  ornamental  as  it  is  interesting.  If  it  prove  as  graceful  in 
habit  as  the  other  Torenias  it  will  be  a  very  welcome  addition  to  our 
gardens. 

A  New  Variegated  Cocksfoot  Grass. — Messrs.  B.  G.  Hen. 
derson  showed  recently  in  the  Eegent's  Park  a  variety  of  Dactylis 
glomerata  with  very  long  leaves  handsomely  variegated.  It  seems 
distinct  from  the  old  variegated  sorts  of  this  [plant  and  likely  to  be 
naeful  from  its  drooping  habit  and  long  leaves. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  Tottenham. — In  addition  to  many  well- 
known  and  popular  flowers  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Ware's  collection,  we 
noticed  the  white  Broditea,  the  light  crimson  Bomarea  oculata,  the 
elegant  white  Hesperoscordum  lacteum,  several  handsome  varie. 
ties  of  Papaver  nndicaule,  three  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Kosa 
rugosa,  Habenaria  fimbriata  (a  pretty  hardy  Orchid),  and  the  double 
Genm,  a  bright  flower  of  a  fine  orange-soarlet  colour. 

The  Large  Thrifts.— The  seedling  forma  of  the  great  Thrift 
are  now  very  beautiful  in  the  gardens  round  London,  particularly  in 
Mr.  Ware's  coUeotion.  Their  rose  and  pink  varieties  especially  are 
very  handsome,  and  we  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  so  long  aa 
they  are  distinct,  but  we  hope  that  no  one  will  add  to  our  sufficiently 
numerous  collection  of  names  by  giving  them  separate  ones. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  in  Covent  Garden.— Neat  little 
plants  of  thia,  loaded  with  bloaaoms,  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  They  are  grown  in  6-in.  pots,  and  trained 
round  a  few  slight  stakes.  Plants  of  this  description  are  exposed 
during  summer  and  autumn  to  plenty  of  air  and  sunshine,  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  They  are  shortened  back 
and  brought  gently  on  in  spring,  and  nearly  every  break  produces  a 
flowering  shoot. 

Habrothamnus  fasiculatus  in  Cornwall. — I  herewith  send 
yoa|flowering  branohea  of  thia  Habrothamnua,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
good  as  I  expected  on  account  of  the  continuous  floods  of  rain  and 
cold  winds  to  which  it  has  been  fully  expoaed  during  the  past  fort, 
night.  The  plants  have  stood  out  as  standards  for  several  years 
without  the  least  protection.  It  ia  a  grand  plant  for  a  aonth  wall, 
and  enables  ns  to  cut  from  it  large  quantities  of  blossom  for  indoor 
decoration. — Sanguinea,  Truro.  [Common  as  these  Habrotham- 
nuses  are,  we  had  no  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  this  species 
until  we  received  these  fresh  and  vigorous  shoots  of  it  grown  in  the 
open  air,  and  laden  with  myriads  of  coral.coloured  bloaaoms,  of  which 
there  were  300  on  a  small  twig  1  ft.  in  length.  We  should  have 
had  it  drawn  for  a  coloured  plate  had  it  not  been  ao  old  a  plant  and 
already  figured.] 

A  Blue  Bush. — The  best  example  of  this  which  I  have  ever  seen 
ia  Ceanothua  divaricatus,  now  in  full  flower  here,  a  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  for  a  month  or  sis  weeks.  It  was  planted  about  aeven 
years  ago,  a  amall  plant  from  a  pot,  and  now  it  meaanrea  about  15  ft. 
high,  about  18  ft.  wide,  and  the  stem  near  the  ground  girths  close 
upon  2  ft.    It  is  a  mass  of  pale  bine,  and  fills  the  air  with  an  odour 


like  that  of  Hawthorn.  Your  Wexford  correspondent  must,  I  think, 
have  been  in  error  (see  p.  533)  when  he  stated  that  he  had  C.  azureus 
in  flower  in  May,  as  this  species  does  not  usually  come  into  bloom 
before  August,  and  it  continues  here  in  full  beauty  until  stopped  by 
frost,  but  this  for  that  season  is  far  surpassed  by  0.  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles. — T.  Smith,  Newry. 

Orchis  follosa. — A  batch  of  this  noble  hardy  Orchid,  now  in  fine 
bloom,  passed  part  of  the  spring  under  water,  owing  to  floods — another 
proof  of  its  hardiness,  if  any  were  wanted.  It  seems  to  grow, 
flower,  and  increase  without  any  of  the  accidents  or  weakneases 
which  seem  common  to  other  hardy  Orchids. 

Speckled  Gloxinias. — One  of  the  beat  of  these  which  we  have 
Been  is  named  Papillion.  Its  flowers  are  well  formed,  borne  in  an 
upright  manner,  white,  and  beautifully  speckled  with  small  bluiah- 
purple  dots.  The  plant  grows  freely,  and  is  in  every  way  a  desirable 
one.    It  ia  now  in  flower  in  several  of  the  principal  London  nurseriea . 

Abutilon  Lemoine. — This  lemon.coloured  Abufeilon,  nowfiower. 
ing  in  the  HoUoway  Nuraeries,  forma  an  excellent  companion  for  the 
white  Boule  de  Niege  and  rosEefiorum.  In  habit  it  is  similar  to  the 
white-flowered  kind.  Any  one  having  well-grown  plants  of  the  three 
Abutilona  just  named  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  abundance  of 
yellow,  white,  and  rose-coloured  bloaaoms  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year. 

Iris  Ganymede. — This  beautiful  variety  of  the  Germanica  section 
is  now  blooming  freely  in  Mr.  Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting.  Its  body 
colour  is  yellow,  irregularly  margined  with  dark  purple,  the  fall 
petals  being  suffused  with  crimson.  It  is  in  every  way  well  worth 
having  in  any  collection  of  hardy  Iriaoa. 

Koyal  Botanic  Society's  Evening  Fete. — At  the  evening 
fete  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  which  will  be  held  on  the  27th 
inst.,  prizes  will  be  offered  for  dinner-table,  sideboard,  and  buffet 
decorations,  table  and  hand  bouquets,  hanging  and  standing  baaketa, 
groups  of  plants  arranged  for  alcoves,  fire-places,  and  balconies,  and 
for  flowers,  in  a  cut  state  or  otherwise,  which  only  expand  at 
night. 

Begonias  at  Forest  Hill. — A  fine  display  of  tuberous, 
rooted  Begonias  may  now  be  found  in  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.'a  nursery, 
Forest  Hill.  The  plants,  which  are  of  good  size,  are  unusually  well 
grown,  and  free  from  that  peculiar  curl  in  the  leaf  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  they  are  subject,  and  which  amounts  to  quite  a  disease.  They 
are  arranged  in  a  light  airy,  span-roofed  house  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  being  now  loaded  with 
blossoms,  present  a  sight,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  surpassed  by  but 
few  plants.  These  Begonias  have  been  obtained  from  all  available 
sources,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  by  careful  cross, 
fertilisation,  remarkably  distinct  kinds,  both  as  regards  habit  of 
growth,  foliage,  and  flowers,  have  been  obtained.  Among  the  moat 
uaeful  aorta  now  in  bloom,  we  selected  the  following,  viz..  Baron 
Hornby,  a  free-growing  kind  with  large  leaves,  and  bearing  flowers 
of  a  bright  ruby  crimson,  measuring  nearly  5  in.  aorosa  the  petals ; 
Cottoni,  a  large  orange-crimson  flower  with  broad  stiff  petals  j  W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  one  of  the  best  of  the  upright-flowered  kinds,  dwarf  and 
bushy  in  habit,  and  producing  abundance  of  flower-spikes  from  the 
root.stock,  the  bloaaoms  being  of  a  vivid  scarlet;  White  Queen,  a 
good  white.flowered  kind  of  the  bolivienais  type,  bushy  and  compact  j 
and  Queen  of  Whites,  of  the  Rossaflora  type,  also  excellent.  F.  Le- 
cointe  ia  a  remarkably  floriteroua  sort,  having  large  drooping  spikes, 
each  of  which  produces  aeven  to  ten  clear  roae-coloured  bloaaoms. 
Other  good  single  kinds  are  delicata,  of  quite  a  new  colour,  and  with 
flowers  round  and  well  formed ;  John  Laing ;  Corneille,  rose  colour ; 
and  Oriflamme,  carmine.  Excellent  double  kinds  may  also  now  be 
found,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  at  present  in  flower.  Two  good 
ones  now  in  flower  are  President  Burrelle,  brilliant  scarlet,  equal  to 
a  Carnation  in  appearance  ;  and  a  delicate  pink,  Balaam.flowered 
kind  named  B.  Calypao.  Hundreds  of  plants  of  the  older  kinds  are 
here  planted  out  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  to  be  growing  remarkably 
well,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  day  is  not  far  diatant  when  Begonias 
will  play  an  important  part  in  hardy  flower  gardening. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  second  exhibition  of  this  Society 
will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  June  29,  and  the 
last  day  for  forwarding  entries  ia  Saturday,  June  22. 

Calcot  Gardens,  Reading. — It  will  be  seen  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  another  column  that  these  gardens,  the  property  of  the  late 
Mr.  Webb,  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  on  Wed. 
nesday  next.  They  are  famous  for  fruits,  and  especially  for  Nuts, 
of  which  Mr.  Webb  posaessed  several  new  and  improved  varietiea. 

Papaver  nudicaule  for  Cutting. — This  Poppy  keeps  fairly 
well  in  a  cut  state  in  rooma.  The  white,  rich  yellow,  and  orange 
forma  are  very  handsome. 
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NOTES  PKOM  KBW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautiful,  of  this  week's  hardy  shrubs  is  the  Mexican  Ilabro. 
thamnus  corymbosua.  This  charming  species  is  a  near  ally  of  the 
deservedly  popular  H.  elegans,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  pillar 
plants  for  the  cool  conservatory  or  greenhouse  ;  it  is,  however,  a  much 
stronger  and  more  rapid  grower  than  H.  elegans.  Towards  the 
extremities  of  the  main  branches  short,  leafy  ones  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  each  of  these  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  deep  rose. 
coloured  flowers  ;  as  a  wall  plant  in  sheltered  situations  this  makes 
a  fine  object.  Ceanothus  integerrimus  is  a  very  desirable  kind,  with 
a  profusion  of  white  flowers.  Raphiolepis  japonica,  a  handsome 
shrub,  belonging  to  the  Rose  family,  has  leathery,  dark  green  leaves 
and  panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis 
frnticosa),  with  its  Sage.like  leaves  and  whorls  of  large,  golden, 
yellow  blossoms,  is  the  moat  showy,  yellow-flowered  shrub  to  be  seen 
at  present  in  the  Kew  collections.  Kosa  Brunoniana,  a  rampant 
grower  from  the  Himalayas,  has  large  heads  of  pure  white  flowers, 
and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  tall  shrubs,  amongst  which  it  has 
been  planted.  For  similar  situations  this  is  almost  unsurpassed,  and 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  being  crowded  out. 

Hardy  Herbaceoua  Plants. — Delphinium  eashmerianum  is  a 
desirable  perennial  Larkspur ;  it  is  not  a  strong  grower  (soarcely 
attaining  a  height  of  2  ft.),  but  its  large  light  purple  flowers  are 
very  pleasing.  Arenaria  larioifolia,  one  of  the  most  easy  plants  to 
grow,  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  front  row  of  any  flower  border ;  its 
large  flowers  are  so  abundantly  produced  as  to  present  the  appear, 
ance  of  a  sheet  of  white.  SpiroBa  pubescens  is  a  pretty,  dwarf, 
herbaceous  species  from  Siberia ;  it  has  large  clusters  of  white 
flowers,  and  grows  about  6  in.  high.  One  of  the  most  handsome  of 
the  evening  Primroses  is  QHuothera  marginata,  from  the  United 
States ;  it  has  very  large  white  flowers,  slightly  tinted  with  rose  ; 
9  in.  is  the  full  height  to  whijh  this  plant  grows.  Scabiosa  cauoasica 
is  a  fine  Scabious,  with  pale  blue  flowers  more  than  3  in.  across ;  the 
root  leaves  are  quite  entire,  but  those  on  the  stems  are  much  cut. 
The  Blue  Daisy  of  Morocco  (Bellis  rotundifolia  var.  ccorulescens), 
though  hardly  deserving  to  be  called  blue,  is  a  pretty  plant 
which  was  introduced  to  English  gardens  a  few  years  ago 
during  Sir  J.  Hooker's  Moroccon  expedition.  It  appears  that 
in  various  parta  of  Morocco  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
spring  flowers,  abounding  in  fields  with  a  rich  soil  near  Tan. 
gier,  and  occurring  in  great  profusion  by  the  watercourses  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Greater  Atlas  at  elevations  of  from  4000  ft.  to  11,000  ft. 
Edrianthus  (or  Wahlenbergia)  Pumilio  is  a  charming  Alpine  recently 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  ;  it  forms  a  dense  perennial  tuft  of 
small  silvery  leaves  and  sheets  of  large,  purple,  bell-shaped  flowers  ; 
to  grow  it  successfully  it  requires  rather  sunny  chinks  in  calcareous 
rookwork.  Phyteuma  Schenchzeri  is  a  pretty  Rampion  which  grows 
about  1  ft.  high,  and  has  blue  flowers.  Solidago  pumila,  a  beautiful 
little  Golden.rod,  only  attains  a  height  of  a  few  inches  and  is  a  mass 
of  bloom.  Galax  aphylla,  a  perennial  from  the  United  States,  has 
stalked,  glossy,  kidney-shaped  leaves  and  dense  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers  on  stems  from  1  ft,  to  li  ft.  in  height.  Amsonia  aagustifolia 
is  an  elegant  North  American  Dogbane  with  narrow,  Willow.like 
leaves  and  heads  of  very  pretty  pale  blue  flowers.  Eriogonum  um. 
bellatum  has  yellow  flowers  which  are  red  in  bud ;  the  leafy  portion 
sits  close  to  the  ground,  but  the  flowor-stalks  are  1  ft.  high.  A 
Spanish  Digitalis  (D.  Thapsi),  with  soft,  rosy.red  flowers,  is  a  charm, 
ing  border  plant,  much  dwarfer  than  the  English  Foxglove.  Hyperi. 
cum  ciliatum  is  a  compact,  pretty  perennial  with  small  narrow  leaves 
and  showy  yellow  flowers.  Pentstemon  Wrighti  var.  angustifolius 
is  a  charming  plant  with  rosy-pink  flowers.  Kniphofia  oaulescens,  a 
striking  species,  of  sub-tropical  aspect,  approaches  in  habit  some  of 
the  Cape  Aloes ;  the  flowers  are  deep  blood-red  when  young,  but 
after  expansion  a  light  yellow.  Siayrinchium  convolutum  has  densely, 
tufted,  Grass-like  leaves  and  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Ornithogalum 
narbonnense  has  long-stalked,  pure  white  flowers  on  stems  from  1  ft. 
to  li  ft.  high.  Allium  Macnabianum  is  a  beautiful  and  distinct 
Californian  species  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  Bloomeria  aurea 
and  Brodiasa  congesta  are  very  pretty  bulbous  plants,  the  former 
having  umbels  of  golden-yellow  blossoms,  the  latter  heads  of  fine 
bine  ones. 

Stove  Plants. — A  Brazilian  climber,  Ipomsea  bonariensia,  is 
especially  worth  of  mention;  it  has  beautiful,  rosy.red  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers,  the  inside  of  the  tnbe  being  much  deeper  in  colour. 
Two^  other  tropical  American  climbers,  which,  however,  require 
considerable  space  in  which  to  develop  and  show  their  full  beauty, 
are  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatnm  and  S.  littorale ;  both  have  handsome 
yellow  flowers.  Two  of  the  most  lovely  tropical  Water  Lilies  are 
Nymphsea  dentata,  from  Sierra,  Leone,  with  fine  leaves  and  pure 
white  flowers  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  garden  hybrid  N.  Devoniana, 


a  very  free.flowering  kind  with  leaves  like  those  o£  the  last.named 
and  brilliant  red  blossoms. 

Orchids. — Cypripedium  superbnm,  a  native  of  Java  and  Assam, 
ia  one  of  the  beat  of  the  barbatum  group  ;  it  has  splendidly  varie. 
gated  leaves,  remains  a  long  time  in  bloom,  is  a  free  grower  and  of 
good  habit.  C.  D  ayanum,  from  Borneo,  has  large  flowers,  the  sepals 
being  white,  with  green  veins,  and  the  petals  purplish,  tinged  with 
green.  Hartwegia  purpurea,  from  Guatemala,  is  a  pleasing  epiphyte 
with  rather  thick,  fleshy,  spotted  leaves  and  long,  thread-like  curved 
flower-stems  bearing  numerous  small  purple  flowers.  Cattleya 
Mendelli,  a  magnificent  species,  the  sepals  white,  tinged  with  rose, 
white  petals,  and  a  large,  much  waved,  and  crisp  lip,  richest  purple 
in  its  broadest  part,  and  yellow  upwards.  Dendrobium  eburnenm 
has  wax.like  flowers,  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which 
is  marked  with  reddish-orange  towards  its  base.  D.  nodatnm,  from 
Moulmein,  has  whitish  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  orange  lip  bordered 
with  white,  and  bearing  two  crimson-purple  blotches  at  its  base. 
Oncidium  longipes  is  a  compact  little  species,  attaining  a  height  o£ 
about  6  in.,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 
The  Mexican  Epidendrum  raniferum— something  like  E.  nutans — is  a 
pretty  plant  with  greenish  sepals  and  petals, marked  with  rich  purplish 
brown  spots  and  a  whitish  lip. — f 


DAELINGTONIA  OALIFORNICA  FROM  SEED. 

This  singular  member  of  the  so. called  "  carnivorous  "  class  of  plants 
ought  now  to  be  regarded  as  hardy,  since  it  has  withstood  the  last 
two  winters  unprotected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  doubt- 
less it  would  stand  even  more  severe  winters,  seeing  that  it  inhabits 
high  elevations  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where  at  times 
intense  cold  prevails.  Nevertheless,  should  cultivators  not  feel 
inclined  to  risk  it  in  the  outdoor  garden  in  consequence  of  its  com. 
parative  rarity,  they  will,  at  all  events,  doubtless  now  discontinue 
coddling  it  in  a  high  temperature.  Plants  of  it  which  I  have  seen  out- 
side are  very  robust,  with  stout  and  very  highly.coloured  pitchers, 
whilst  those  under  glass,  in  a  more  equable  temperature,  have 
uncoloured  thin  pitchers,  far  exceeding  in  length  those  that  I  have 
seen  on  native  specimens,  thus  showing  that  the  plant  is  not  living 
under  natural  conditions.  As  I  consider  that  I  have  been  successful 
in  its  culture,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  my  mode  of  procedure  may 
be  of  interest.  I  prefer  raising  it  from  seed  to  investing  in  imported 
plants  of  it,  which  rarely  live  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Seeds  can 
be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from  most  seedsmen,  or  direct  from  any 
of  the  San  Francisco  firms.  They  should  be  sown  in  well.drained 
pans,  filled  to  within  1  in.  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  consisting  of  one 
part  fibry  peat  broken  into  pieces  about  1  in,  square,  one  part  finely 
cut  live  Sphagnum  IMoss,  half  apart  sharp  silver  sand,  and  half  apart 
broken  charcoal ;  a  layer  of  finely-out  Moss  should  be  laid  on  the  top, 
and  on  this  sow  the  seeds  ;  then  cover  them  with  a  flat  piece  of  glass 
and  keep  the  pans  always  moist.  In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  they 
will  germinate,  and  after  the  seed  leaves  have  become  fully  developed, 
the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into  pans  about  li  in.  apart, 
using  the  same  compost  as  before.  The  second  season  they  should 
be  patted  in  small  pots,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tender  roots,  and 
a  layer  of  live  Sphagnum  should  be  placed  on  the  surface,  as  it  retains 
moisture  and  is  a  material  in  which  the  roots  delight  to  creep.  All 
the  preceding  operations  will,  of  course,  apply  to  cool  frame  culture, 
but  the  four.year.old  seedlings  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  full 
rigour  of  the  climate.  A  permanent  place  should  be  selected  for 
them  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  in  an  artificial  bog  or  in  any  moist 
place,  and  they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  but 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  of  early  spring,  when  they  are 
throwing  up  their  young  leaves.  The  plants  will  require  frequent 
watering  in  dry  seasons.  When  they  have  attained  a  large  size,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  develop  side  shoots,  which,  if  taken  off  and  potted, 
make  by  far  the  strongest  plants  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  If 
culture  under  glass  be  preferred,  the  house  or  frame  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  but  not  shaded.  W. 


Diplacus  glutinosus. — This,  though  an  old  plant,  ia  not  grown 
so  much  as  it  should  be,  considering  how  easily  cultivated  it  ia  and 
the  profuse  manner  in  which  it  produces  its  orange,  Mimulus-like 
blooms.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots  taken  between  April  and  August  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil.  When  struck,  it  should  be  potted  off  in  a  compost  of 
good  fibry  loam,  peat,  and  aaud ;  it  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  and  kept  cloae  until  started,  when  it  should  have  abundance  of 
air.  In  autnmn  it  ahould  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse,  where  it  can 
be  protected  from  frost.  Thus  treated,  it  should  bloom  well  the 
following  spring,  and  have  the  coolest  end  of  the  conservatory  allotted 
to  it,  when  it  will  produce  a  fine  display  all  summer. — T.  W.  S. 
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GROUP  OP  YUCCAS. 
In  the  dawn  of  anything  like  real  perception  of  the  way  in 
which  to  arrange  vegetation  in  gardens,  we  have  aften  tried  to 
point  out  the  disadvantages  of  dotting  plants  about  so  as  to 
destroy  all  good  effect.  This  dotting  may  be  equally  wrong  in 
two  ways — where  it  consists  of  all  different  plants  or  of  many 
specimens  of  a  few  kinds.  Thus,  one  who  collects  many  kinds 
and  dots  them  about  singly  may  produce  as  bad  an  effect  as 
one  who  selects  and  dots  about  favourite  kinds  everywhere.  It 
is  not  well  to  follow  any  one  plan  for  gardens  generally,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  grouping  is  much  the  most  artistic  and 
in  all  ways  most  satisfactory  way.  By  this  we  mean  irregular, 
but  carefully  considered,  massing  in  one  place.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  effect  of   this  as  regards  Yuccas  and  allied 


remarks  on  the  subject  in  reply  to  Mr.  Groom  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Fish  has  since  (see  p.  514)  expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr. 
Groom  "  in  all  that  relates  to  the  importance  of  leaves,"  and 
has  requested  from  me  an  explanation  on  certain  points,  I  pro- 
pose now  to  deal  with  the  subject  at  somewhat  greater  length, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  preservation  of  the  leaves. 

On  Saturday,  June  30, 1877,  as  related  by  me  in  The  Garden 
of  October  20  (see  p.  375),  I  lifted  several  clumps  of  the  White 
Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  when  they  were  in  full  bloom,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  this  Lily  was  not  an  evergreen. 
Among  the  bulbs  so  lifted  I  found  some  interesting  specimens, 
and  as  I  was  desirous  of  further  examination,  I  placed  them  in 
a  small  basket  in  my  tool-house,  and  shut  down  the  lid,  as  I  had 
to  leave  home  on  the  Monday  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
remainder  of  the  bulbs  taken  up  I  re-planted  on  the  same  day, 
namely,  June  30.    Those  that  were  re-planted  succeeded  so 


A  Group  o£  Yaccas. 


It  is  equally  applicable  to  every  hardy  plant  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden.  Even  in  the  smallest  places  a  care- 
fully composed  group  of  a  favourite  flower  would  afford  a  much 
more  satisfactory  effect  than  dotting  the  same  number  of  plants 
at  irregular  intervals  about  the  garden,  while  it  would  allow  of 
a  far  greater  variety  in  the  aspects  of  vegetation. 


CUTTING  DOWN  LILIES  JUST  AFTER  BLOOMING. 
Mr.  Groom  says  (see  p.  252,  March  23) :  "  The  only  point  to 
■which  I  took  exception  was  that  of  cutting  down  the  flower- 
stems  before  the  leaves  had  faded."  .  .  .  "If  'Dunedin' 
will  illustrate  the  totally  distinct  character  of  Lily  bulbs  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
is  the  succeeding  year's  flower-stem  affected  by  cutting  down 
the  leaves  while  they  are  yet  green  he  will  confer  a  boon  on 
many  cultivators,  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  attached 
great  importance  to  retaining  the  foliage  in  health  as  long  as 
possible."    I  have  already  (see  p.  451,  May  11)  made  some 


well,  that  in  the  first  week  in  May  last  they  were  among  the 
most  promising  I  had  in  the  garden  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
I  decided  on  lifting  one  of  them,  from  which  to  cut  out  a 
specimen  for  photographic  illustration  hereafter,  which  will  be 
given  in  my  next  paper.  As  this  is  bringing  us  face  to  face 
with  facts,  will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  the  stem  I  cut  off 
from  the  bulb  in  May  last  was  in  any  way  affected  by  the  loss 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  that  were  cut  down  on  June  30  last 
year  when  the  parent  plant  was  in  full  bloom  ? 

Mr.  Baines  remarked  (see  p.  349,  Oct.  13,  1877),  that  at  that 
time  "  All  herbaceous  plants  should  be  removed  or  divided 
that  require  it,  except  such  plants  as  the  common  white  Lily, 
which  will  now  be  making  active  growth,  and  if  the  roots  be 
disturbed,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  wholly  or  partially  prevent- 
ing its  flowering  next  year."  Now  many  of  us  can  bear  witness 
to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  But  what  of  that  ?  A 
great  deal.  In  &uch  cases  the' tufts  of  leaves  which  appear 
fresh  and  green  above  the  ground  fade  and  die  through  the 
checking  of  the  roots ;  the  bulbs  also,  instead  of  sending  up 
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stems,  die  before  the  ensuing  spring,  there  being  no  such 
thing  as  dormancy  in  the  Lily.  The  seed-buds,  however,  which 
would  have  been  liberated  and  vegetating  during  tne  middle 
of  the  previous  summer  would  go  on  growing,  though  slowly 
at  this  time,  drawing  nourishment  from  the  food  which  had 
been  laid  up  in  the  parent  bulb.  On  the  return  of  spring, 
however,  the  seed-buds  would  then  go  on  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  in  an  increasing  ratio,  up  to  the  blooming  season, 
when  they  would  be  fully  developed  bulbs,  having  by  this  time, 
with  the  additional  aid  of  their  own  roots,  completed  their  first 
twelve  months  of  existence.  As  yet,  they  would  be  incapable 
of  sending  up  flower-bearing  stems,  but  would  be  capable  of 
doing  so  the  second  year,  the  first  year  being  a  blank,  as  Mr. 
Baines  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the  check  to  the  roots  of 
the  bulbs  and  the  death  of  their  predecessors.  This  is  no 
mere  theory,  but  is  in  accordance  with  experimental  facts. 
Then,  what  aid  could  these  bulbs  or  their  stems  have  had  from 
any  stem-leaves  whatever.''  About  the  end  of  February,  1877, 
I  procured  some  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection.  Among  them  was  one  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  the  others.  I  therefore  planted  it  in 
a  pot  and  placed  it  under  a  glazed  verandah.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  I  placed  it  out-of-doors.  In  course 
of  time  it  showed  for  bloom,  but  one  night  I  found  that  the 
early  frost  had  touched  the  leaves,  and  I  brought  it  in  again  to 
its  old  place  under  the  verandah.  The  leaves,  however, 
I  found  had  been  severely  injured  and  were  turning  yellow, 
while  the  flower-buds  (nine  in  number)  were  grown  like  large 
Beau-pods.  The  leaves  now  began  to  drop  off  one  after  the 
other.  The  flowers,  however,  all  opened  fully  and  bloomed 
beautifully,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals  11  in.  and 
12  in.  Before  the  half  of  the  flowers  were  done  blooming,  not 
a  single  leaf  was  left  on  the  stem.  By  the  time  the  last  flower 
was  beginning  to  fade  the  stem  itself  was  getting  yellow ;  so 
I  cut  away  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  left  the  plant  as  it  was 
in  the  pot  during  the  rest  of  the  winter.  In  the  spring  not 
one  but  two  strong  stems  shot  up,  showing  that  the  succes- 
sional  bulb  had  thriven,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  leaves, 
and  had  liberated  two  germs,  which  had  produced  twin  bulbs. 
I  put  thera  out-of-doors,  and  the  stems  this  season  are  actually 
double  the  thickness  of  their  predecessor,  with  a  little  offset 
growing  beside  them.  How,  then,  could  Mr.  Groom's  exception 
apply  here  when  the  leaves  had  all  fallen  before  the  parent 
plant  had  done  blooming  ? 

We  have  been  considering  whether  the  growth  of  the  new 
bulbs  or  their  stems  can  be  aif  ected  by  cutting  down  the  stems 
of  the  parent  plants  immediately  after  they  are  done  blooming. 
Let  us  now  turn  the  tables,  and  ask  :  "  Can  the  growth  and 
blooming  of  the  stems  be  affected  by  cutting  off  the  bulbs?  " 
I  reply  :  It  cannot.  I  have  a  bed  of  Lihes,  consisting  of 
Lilium  bulbiferum,  candidum,  croceum,  longiflorum,  pyrenai- 
cum,  speciosum,  and  umbellatum,  some  of  which  have  bloomed 
and  others  are  in  bloom,  and  there  is  not  a  bulb  among  them. 
How  can  this  be  ?  In  taking  up  the  bulbs  in  the  beginning  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  making  specimens  for  The  Garden,  I 
cut  off  the  stems  about  2  in.  above  the  bulbs,  and  these  stems 
I  planted  out  in  a  bed  on  the  same  day,  the  stems  being  from 
1  ft.  to  18  in.  in  length.  I  watered  them  thoroughly,  and  all 
continued  to  grow  and  bloom  well,  though  not  so  long,  of 
course,  as  if  they  had  been  feeding  on  the  nutriment  specially 
stored  up  for  them.  Almost  all  true  Lilies  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  roots  under  certain  circumstances,  more  or  less,  from 
the  stems  above  the  bulbs,  and  these  would  tend  to  keep  the 
leaves  green  for  a  length  of  time  without  having  the  slightest 
connection  with  either  the  new  or  the  old  bulbs.  These  stems, 
without  bulbs,  that  I  planted  out  in  the  beginning  of  May 
have  continued  not  only  green,  but  have  actually  increased  in 
growth  and  bloomed  ;  and  yet  there  "are  many  cultivators 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  attached  great  importance  to 
retaining  the  foliage  in  health  as  long  as  possible."  Why? 
Beca,use  those  who  have  gone  before  them  have  left  it  as  a 
traditional  relic  that  "  the  succeeding  year's  flower-stem  is 
affected  by  cutting  down  the  leaves  while  they  are  yet  green." 
Green  leaves  on  the  old  stems  are,  as  a  fact,  no  criterion  what- 
ever that  those  stems  and  leaves  have  any  connection  at  the 
time  with  the  new  bulbs,  or  the  stems  within  the  new  bulbs.  If 
all  that  I  have  written  fails  to  remove  what  I  believe  to  be 


erroneous  impressions,  let  any  one  who  is  interested  dig  down 
near  a  clump  of  Lilies  just  as  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  and 
carefully  cut  away  a  bulb,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
stem,  and  then  replace  the  soil  again.  He  will  find  that  the 
stem  and  the  leaves  will  continue  green  quite  as  long  as  those 
that  have  not  been  moved  ;  and  if  he  will  at  once  re-plant  the 
bulb  in  congenial  soil,  he  will  find  that  next  season  it  will 
bloom  better  and  continue  longer  in  bloom  than  those  that  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  undisturbed. 

I  propose  now  to  adduce  some  collateral  evidence  in  support 
of  what  I  have  stated  by  touching  lightly  on  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  roots,  bulb,  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

The  Koots. — In  growing  downward  the  roots  continually 
renew  the  tender  tissue  through  which  the  absorption  required 
to  restore  what  is  lost  by  evapoi'ation  or  consumed  in  growth 
is  principally  effected.  The  idea  that  all  the  underground 
portion  of  a  plant  belongs  to  the  roots  is  by  no  means  correct. 
The  roots  give  birth  to  no  other  organs,  but  themselves  directly 
perform  those  functions  which  pertain  to  the  relations  of  the 
plant  with  the  soil ;  their  ramifications  bind  the  plant  to  the 
earth  ;  their  newly-formed  extremities  or  rootlets  imbibe 
nourishment  from  it.  The  roots  lengthen  by  continued  cell- 
multiplication  mainly  at  their  lower  extremities,  the  parts  once 
formed  scarcely,  if  at  all,  elongating  afterwards,  the  growth 
taking  place  continuously  at  the  tips  alone,  so  that  the  tips  of 
the  growing  roots  always  consist  of  the  most  newly  formed 
and  active  tissue.  Hence  the  danger  of  disturbing  active 
roots  during  the  season  of  growth,  as  they  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  soil,  as  Mx".  Baines  has  remarked,  without  great  injury 
to  the  plant,  a  most  reprehensible  practice  on  the  part  of  those 
who  transplant  late  in  the  season. 

Tub  Bcjlb.— Some  Lily  growers  call  the  bulb  " the  root  of 
the  matter,"  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  bulb  is  not  the  root. 
It  is  a  permanently  abbreviated  stem  clothed  with  scales, 
which  are  imperfect  and  thickened  leaves.  The  new  bulb  does 
not  send  up  a  stem  during  the  first  summer,  but  elaborates 
what  it  receives  from  the  roots  into  organic  or  nourishing 
matter,  and  stores  it  up  for  future  use  in  the  core  and  in  the 
cells  of  the  scales  borne  on  the  core,  which  enlarge  or  become 
more  fleshy  as  the  nourishing  matter  accumulates.  When 
vegetation  becomes  active  in  the  following  spring  the  new 
stem  and  the  successional  bulbvile  within  the  new  bulb,  fed 
by  this  stock  of  nourishment,  grow  with  great  vigour,  and  the 
stem  produces  leaves  and  at  last  flowers.  When  the  plant  has 
continued  in  bloom  for  some  time — longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  nourishment  stored  up — the  stock  will 
then  become  exhausted,  and,  by  using  the  microscope,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cells  in  the  scales  have  become  emptied  of 
their  contents  and  are  now  soft  and  flabby,  the  old  roots  being 
dead  or  dying.  The  scales  then  dry  up,  and  the  parent  bulb 
entirely  perishes,  leaving  it  to  the  successional  bulb  to  go 
through  the  same  course  the  next  season. 

The  Stem  and  the  Leaves. — The  aboveground  functions  are 
carried  on  not  so  much  by  the  stem  itself  as  by  the  organs 
which  it  bears,  namely,  the  leaves.  Hence,  the  production  of 
leaves  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  stem.  It  is.  essen- 
tial to  the  plant  that  there  should  be  evaporation  from  the 
leaves,  as  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  its  excessively  dilute 
food  can  be  concentrated.  Some  arrangement  is  therefore 
requisite  that  shall  allow  of  sufficient  exhalation  from  the 
leaves  while  the  plant  is  freely  supplied  with  moisture  by  the 
roots,  but  restrain  it  when  the  supply  is  deficient.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made  upon  the  leaves  at  the 
very  period  when  the  supply  through  the  roots  is  most  likely 
to  fail ;  for  the  summer's  sun,  which  acts  so  powerfully  on  the 
leaves,  at  the  same  time  parches  the  soil  upon  which  the  leaves, 
through  the  rootlets,  depend  for  the  moisture  which  they 
exhale.  So  long  as  their  demands  are  promptly  answered,  all 
goes  well.  The  greater  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  greater 
the  speed  at  which  the  machinery  of  the  plant  is  driven.  But 
whenever  the  supply  at  the  roots  fails,  the  foliage  begins  to 
flag  and  droop,  as  is  so  often  seen  under  a  sultry  meridian 
sun ;  and  if  the  exhaustion  proceeds  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  leaves  inevitably  wither  and  die.  Some  adaptation  is 
therefore  needed,  analagous  to  a  self-acting  valve,  which  shall 
regulate  the  exhalation  according  to  the  supply.  Such  an 
oflSce  is  actually  fulfilled  by  the  stomata,  or  breathing  pores. 
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The  number  of  these  breathing-pores  on  a  square  inch  of 
surface  of  a  leaf  of  the  White  Lily  is  from  20,000  to  60,000  on 
the  lower  surface,  and  somewhere  about  3000  on  the  upper 
surface.  In  this  plant,  and  in  all  other  true  Lilies,  they  are 
so  remarkably  large  compared  with  some  other  plants,  that 
they  may  be  discerned  by  a  simple  lens  of  1-in.  focus.  Mr. 
Fish  has  remarked  "  that  nothing  has  yet  been  proved  by  me 
to  show  that  Lily  leaves  are  of  less  moment  to  Lily  bulbs  than 
Potato  haulm  to  Potatoes."  I  reply  that  there  is  no  similarity 
whatever  between,  the  organic  structure  of  a  true  Lily  and 
that  of  a  Potato— the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Gladiolus,  to 
which  he  refers — and,  therefore,  had  it  even  struck  me,  no 
comparison  could  have  been  made  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Flowers.— We  now  come  to  the  flowering  of  the 
plant ;  and  this,  to  Lily  growers,  is  the  most  important  point 
which  we  have  to  consider.  Lilies  begin  to  flower  at  a  nearly 
determinate  period  for  each  species,  which  is  dependent  partly 
upon  constitutional  causes,  and  partly  upon  the  requisite  supply 
of  nutritive  matter  in  their  system ;  the  experience,  therefore, 
of  cultivators  under  glass — as  recently  noted  in  The  Garden — 
is  very  much  calculated  to  mislead  amateur  cultivators  in 
the  open  ground.  The  flowering  of  the  Lily  draws  very  largely 
upon  the  powers  and  nourishment  of  the  plant,  while — unlike 
the  leaves — the  flowers  yield  nothing  in  return.  The  food 
■which'the  roots  absorb,  after  having  been  digested  and  elabo- 
rated in  the  leaves,  is  all  expended  in  the  production  of  flower- 
buds  and  flowers,  for  as  they  seldom  show  for  seed,  unless  in 
pots  under  glass,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  take  this  point  into 
consideration.  Flowering  is,  in  fact,  an  exhaustive  process, 
drawing  out  to  the  last  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  that  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  cells  of  the  scales,  and  consequently  a 
most  liberal  supply  of  food  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  flower- 
ing for  even  a  moderate  time.  The  actual  consumption  of 
nourishment  in  flowering  may  be  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
but  without  going  into  lengthened  illustrations,  which  would 
be  inconvenient  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  it  is  while  flowering  that  the  plant  actually  con- 
sumes the  most ;  and  when  the  flowers  have  all  faded,  it  is  a  true 
sign  that  the  nourishing  powers  of  the  leaves  are  gone  ;  and 
as  they  now  cease  to  perform  their  functions,  nothing  remains 
for  the  parent  plant  but  to  decay  and  die — and  so  it  perishes. 

Mr.  Fish  says  :  "  The  question  that  '  Dunedin  '  has  failed  to 
answer  is,  When  does  this  vital  connection  between  the  new 
germ  bud  and  the  old  Lily  terminate  ?  "  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  I  have  failed  when  I  have  had  no  cause  to  allude  to  it.  It 
is  said  by  botanists,  "  That  plants,  like  animals,  are  organised 
and  living  beings."  This  being  so,  part  of  the  answer  to  Mr. 
Fish  is  found  by  studying  the  animal  creation.  The  lamb  at 
first  will  seldom  venture  to  leave  its  parent ;  all  the  feeding  it 
gets  comes  through  her.  By-and-by  it  ventures  to  taste  the 
green  herbage ;  the  taste' for  stronger  food  gains  upon  it  as  its 
constitution  grows  stronger,  until  at  last  it  ceases  althgether  to 
visit  its  parent.  So  it  is  with  the  new  germ  bulb  or  bulbule, 
which  at  this  stage  I  prefer  to  call  it.  As  the  bulbule  has  no 
power  of  locomotion,  it  follows  that  its  food  must  be  near  at 
hand.  At  the  beginning,  and  until  it  has  sent  forth  its  roots 
into  the  soil,  it  must  be  nourished  and  grow  by  means  of 
organised  matter  supplied  by  the  parent.  This  supply  is 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  fleshy  core  to  which  the  bulbule  is 
attached,  and  also  in  the  cells  of  the  scales,  which,  like  minia- 
ture storehouses,  are  seated  on  and  around  the  core.  The 
ample  store  of  nourishment  thus  provided  enables  the  bulbule 
in  the  early  spring  to  grow  with  remarkable  vigour,  and  send 
down  its  roots  through  the  core  ;  for  we  know  by  experimental 
facts  that  the  roots  begin  to  protrude  into  the  soil  some  five  or 
six  weeks  before  the  parent  plant  begins  to  bloom.  Wo  know, 
also,  by  the  same  facts,  that  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  the 
supply  from  the  parent  bulb  ceases,  and  that  by  this  time  the 
new  bulb  is  well  able  to  live  and  grow  solely  by  the  aid  of  its 
own  roots.  Knowing  all  this,  namely,  the  time  when  the  roots 
begin  to  protrude  into  the  soil  and  the  time  when  the  supply 
of  the  parent  ceases,  I  must  leave  it  to  Mr.  Fish  and  other 
intelligent  horticulturists,  who  are  as  well  able  as  I  am,  to 
decide  at  what  moment  or  time  the  connection  between  the 
new  and  the  old  terminates.  The  connection  must  cease  when 
the  supplies  cease,  but  it  may  be  terminated  before  that  time, 
aa  experimental  facts  have  proved.  Dunedin. 


STBM-BULBS  IN  TULIPS. 
We  have  received  from  Mrs.  Passingham,  of  Milton,  near 
Cambridge,  a  Tulip  stem  with  a  young  bulb  on  it,  of  which  the 
accompanying  woodcut  is  a  representation.  Bulbs,  as  is  well 
known,  are  usually  underground  or  close  to  it;  but  occasion- 
ally buds  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves  become  transformed 
into  bulbs,  which  is  what  has  happened  in  this  case.  Instances 


of  similar  growths,  not  only  in  Tulips,  but  also  in  other  bulbous 
plants,  are  not  uncommon. 


OPEN-AIR  VEGETATION  IN  MAT.* 
May  commenced  with  fine  dry  weather  and  a  west  wind  which 
changed  to  the  east  about  the  Vth,  and  continued  more  or  less  to  blow 
from  that  quarter  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Showers  were  frequent, 
but  generally  of  short  duration.  Now  and  then  some  rough  galea 
were  experienced,  which  greatly  damaged  the  young  leaves  of  many 
trees.  Occasional  hot  sunny  blinta  brought  both  foliage  and  blossoms 
of  many  trees  forward  rapidly.  The  following  varieties  came  into 
bloom  in  the  order  here  given  : — 

May  20.  Scarlet-flowering  Thorn. 

21.  Large-flowered  Medlar. 

22.  Common  White  Hawthorn. 

23.  Bird  Cherry. 


24.  Yellow-flowering  Pavia. 
27.  Mountain  Ash, 


May    2.  Perfumed  Cherry. 
,,     4.  Geau  tree 
„     6.  Double-flowering  Cherry. 

„  12.  Purple  Lilac. 

„  15.  Scotch  Laburnum. 

„  18.  White  Lilac. 

„  19.  Common  Horse  Chestnut. 

OE  the  above  the  double-flowering  Cherry  has  been  remarkably 
fine.  With  the  exception  of  the  perfumed  Cherry,  double-flowering 
Cherry,  and  Gean,  none  here  mentioned  were  in  flower  last  year  till 
June.  The  early  flowering  this  season  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  only  2°  of  frost  were  indicated  during  the  whole  month  of  May, 
while  last  year  36°  of  frost  were  registered.  Although  the  early 
part  of  April  was  very  frosty,  no  frost  occurred  after  the  9th,  which 
also  accounts  for  the  early  flowering  of  certain  trees.  The  soanti. 
ness  of  bloom,  however,  observed  on  some  trees  has  evidently  been 
caused  by  the  immature  state  of  the  wood  during  the  last  two  sea. 
sons.  Some  of  the  peculiarities  now  observed  on  ornamental  and 
forest  trees,  as  well  as  shrubs,  are  worthy  of  record.  Bhododen. 
dron  blooms  have  been  particularly  scarce  this  spring;  Lilacs  in 
general  have  produced  but  very  few  flowers,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Scarlet  Hawthorn,  while  some  trees  of  the  White  Thorn 
have  been  tolerably  floriferoua.  Blossoms  on  the  English  Laburiium 
are  also  scarce,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  Scotch  variety  (Cjtisua 
Laburnum  alpiuus).  Some  trees,  however,  which  produced  little  or 
no  flowers  last  season  are  quite  covered  with  bloom.  The  Scotch 
Laburnum  was  in  full  flower  last  year  on  June  30  ;  although  the  first 
flowers  were  noticed  on  May  15,  it  was  not  in  perfection  till  May  28. 
Mountain  Ash,  although  in  fiower,  is  very  scanty,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  many  Service  trees,  kinds  which  annually  produce  flowers 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  The  common  Horse  Chestnut  showed  its 
first  flowers  this  year  on  May  19,  but  generally  very  poor,  except 
some  in  very  favourable  situations.  No  flower-buds  are  observable 
on  any  of  the  Scarlet  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  but  few  on  the  Pavia 
flava  as  compared  with  former  years.  The  Norway  Maple  has  shown 
but  little  flower,  and  the  common  Sycamore,  Elm,  and  other  forest 

*  Kead  by  Mr,  James  lI'Nab  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
June  13,  1878. 
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trees  promise  no  better.  The  Gean,  which  was  in  fall  blossom  on 
May  10,  does  not  show  much  signs  of  producing  fruit. 

Many  American  trees,  as  usual,  are  late  in  coming  into  leaf,  not- 
withstanding  the  recent  open  weather  ;  this  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  case  of  the  Liqnidambar,  Tulip  tree,  scarlet  American  Oaks, 
deciduous  Magnolias,  Ostrya  virginica,  Celtis  occidentalis,  various 
Eobinias,  Taxodium  distichum,  and  the  Catalpa. 

During  May  the  thermometer  was  only  once  at  or  below  freezing 
point,  viz.,  on  the  10th,  when  it  indicated  2°.  Since  the  year  1854 
190°  have  been  registered  during  the  May  months  ;  the  greatest 
amount  was  in  1877,  when  36"  were  recorded  ;  in  1863,  186i,  1866, 
and  1875  no  frost  was  registered.  The  six  lowest  markings  this  year 
were  on  the  mornings  of  the  10th,  20th,  21at,  25th,  26th,  and  27th, 
when  30°,  36°,  35°,  36°,  36°,  35°  were  indicated,  while  the  six  highest 
were  on  the  lat,  4th,  7th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  when  47°,  48°,  47°, 
48°,  48°,  and  49°  were  indicated.  The  thirteen  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  noticed  in  ray  report  for  May  last  year  as  showing 
no  open  flowers  during  that  month  have  this  year  all  been  in  bloom 
during  their  usual  period.  On  the  Slstof  May  295  species  of  plants 
were  counted  in  flower  in  the  rock  garden.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  then  in  bloom : — 

Andromeda  fastigiata.  Anemone  alpina,  Arnebia  eohioides,Aubrietia 
(of  which  many  varieties  are  now  in  bloom,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  A.  Henderaoni),  Chlorogalum  Browni  and  Leichtlini,  Cyclo. 
bothra  cojrulea.  Daphne  Cneorum,  Darlingtonia  californica,  Draba 
triouspidata,  Dryas  Drummondi  and  octopetala,  Erigeron  alpinum  and 
Roylei,  Erinus  alpinus  and  hispanious,  Fragaria  lucida,  Fritillaria 
kamtschatica,  Gentiana  verna,  Geum  cocoineum  fl.-pl.,  Helian- 
themums  (the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  being  Bride,  Royalty, 
and  Queen  of  Spring),  Heloniasasphodeloides,  Hippoorepis helvetica, 
Hutohinsia  alpina,  Iberis  corifolia.  Iris  cristata,  Sedum  baxifolium, 
Linaria  alpina,  Linnaia  borealis  (American  and  Scotch),  Menziesia 
Drummondi  and  poUfolia  versicolor,  Meconopsis  aouleata  hybrida  and 
nepalensis,  Myosotis  alpestris.  Narcissus  triandrus  albus,  Peutstemon 
humilis  and  procerus,  Pernettya  angustifolia  spinosa,  Phlox  Nelsoni 
and  setacea  violacea,  Polomonium  huuiile,  Potentilla  alpestris,  dubia, 
lupinoides,  and  peduncularis.  Primula  capitata,  cortusoides  amosna, 
luteola,  and  sikkimensis.  Rhododendron  lepidotum,  Rubus  arcticua, 
Saponaria  ooymoides  major,  Sarothamnus  sooparius  pendulus,  Saxi. 
fraga  peltata  and  pyramidalis,  as  well  as  a  host  of  others,  Silene 
acanlia,  Smilacina  bifolia,  Syniphiandra  Wanneri,  Uvnlaria  stellata, 
Veronica  Guthriana  and  rupestris. 


SEEDLING  COLUMBINES. 
I  WAS  interested  in  reading  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Eton  (see 
p.  515),  concerning  raising  the  species  of  Aquilegia  from  seed.  Till 
then  I  almost  fancied  I  had  the  enjoyment  of  that  little  farce  to 
myself.  It  is  very  amusing  to  be  taken  round  the  garden  and  be 
shown  quaint  and  often  pretty  varieties  of  the  common  Columbine 
bearing  the  names  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  species.  While 
one  may  not  be  surprised  at  this  in  inexperienced  growers  of  hardy 
plants,  it  is,  however,  rather  unpleasant  to  see  leading  firms  sending 
cut  new  hybrids,  seedlings  that  may  have  been  noticed  cropping  up  in 
gardens  where  the  American  species  may  have  been  grown,  seedlings, 
moreover,  which  are  of  far  inferior  beauty  to  the  species.  Haylodg- 
ensis  and  the  seedlings  sent  out  by  Messra.  Veitoh  belong  to  this 
class.  Some  recent  correspondents  of  The  Garden  who  say  they 
have  flowered  certain  rare  species  would  do  well  to  ascertain  that  they 
really  possess  the  species  in  question.  What  we  want  in  Aquilegias 
is  to  procure  the  distinct  species  and  keep  them  distinct,  and  not 
raise  endleas  useless  hybrids  of  far  less  beauty  and  value  than  many 
of  the   varieties   of    the  common  Columbines  now  in  our  gardens. 

An  Herbaceous  Man. 


Aquilegia  ctirysautha. — With  me  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
Columbines  among  some  hundreds  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Its  spurs 
measure  2;-  in.  in  length.  I  have  about  fifty  plants  of  it  all  in  fine 
bloom,  and  have  been  gathering  their  beautiful  straw-coloured  flowers 
for  several  weeks  past.  The  plants  vary  in  height  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft. 
10  in.,  and  will  probably  get  higher  yet.  They  have  stood  in  their 
present  position  in  an  open  border  all  the  winter,  and  all  come  quite 
true  from  seed.  In  order  to  raise  seedlings  I  find  that  the  seed  must 
be  sown  under  glass,  and  the  plants  pricked  off  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  Some  which  I  sowed  in  the  open  ground  on  a  south  border 
never  germinated  ;  not  a  single  p'ant  came  up  ;  whereas  the  same 
seed  sown  in  a  little  heat  grew  freely.  My  plants  of  A.  chrysautha 
have  been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  their  dis. 
tinct  colour,  paculiar  shape,  and  usefulness  in  the  form  of  cut  flowers 
make  them  quite  acquisitions.— John  Garland,  Eillerton,  Exeter. 

Hardy  Orchid  Garden. — ^The    intaresting    account    of   hardy 
Orobids  (see  p.  535)  has  made  me  wonder  whether  I  could  make   an 


Orchid  garden  in  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  where  the  trees  are 
principally  Oak,  growing  npon  a  soil  of  good  Hazel  loam.  I  have 
enclosed,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  a  space  for  a  wild 
garden  and  Fernery,  and  another  for  an  American  garden,  the  latter 
being  partly  formed  from  an  old  tract  of  peat,  in  which  the  Bog 
Myrtle  found  a  happy  home,  but  where,  since  being  drained  and  culti- 
vated, I  now  have  American  plants.  Lilies,  and  Cypripedium  spectabile 
growing.  After  reading  the  above-mentioned  article,  why,  thought 
I,  should  there  not  be  a  third  space  taken  from  the  old  wood.  Neither 
garden  would  be  visible  from  the  other,  and  woodland  walks  would 
connect  them  j  and  with  a  foundation  of  light  earth  and  also  peat  to 
commence  witu,  an  Orchid  garden  would  be  most  interesting.  I 
wonder  whether  your  correspondent  would  consider  it  very  trouble, 
some  if  I  asked  him  to  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  me  with  a  rough 
pencil  sketch  of  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  best  arrangement  of  an 
Orchid  garden  under  similar  circumstances.  It  would  greatly  assist 
an  amateur  in  following  his  other  very  lucid  descriptions. — M.  L.  W. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN; 

Myosotis  semperflorens. — Under  this  name  a  so-called  new 
Forget-me-not  has  been  put  into  commerce,  but  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  but  the  well-known  semi-aquatic  M.  palustris  under 
another  designation.  It  is  very  robust  and  spreading,  has  stout 
hirsute  stems,  and  flowers  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  wild  kind. 
It  thrives  well  in  the  open  ground  daring  the  present  moist  weather, 
but  at  no  time  does  it  produce  a  good  head  of  flower,  or  is  it  effective. 
No  doubt  it  is  worth  growing  by  the  side  of  tanks  or  ponds,  but  for 
beds  or  borders  it  is  comparatively  valueless. — A.  D. 

Lilium  Thunbergianum. — Surely  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
gorgeous  pot  or  border  plant  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  this 
riohly-ooloured  Lily.  Its  flowers  are  so  erect,  of  such  a  brilliant  hue, 
and  so  abundantly  produced,  that  a  mass  of  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  objects  to  be  found  in  a  garden.  This  Lily  can  be 
easily  grown,  and  is  rapidly  propagated,  young  bulbs  being  produced 
freely.  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Edmonton,  sends  it  in  large  quantities  to 
market,  and  one  is  led  to  wonder  what  becomes  of  all  the  bulbs  thus 
disposed  of.  Lilies  are  seldom  found  in  gardens  of  the  average  kind, 
and  Lily  fanciers  are  few  indeed  compared  with  the  mass  of  persons 
who  profess  to  grow  flowers.  The  old  white  Lilium  candidum  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  common ;  then  come  the  Tiger  and  Martagon 
Lilies,  but  these  are  still  comparatively  rare.  Gardeners  commonly 
grow  the  varieties  of  Lilium  lancifolium  and  auratum  in  pots,  and 
these  not  always  successfully ;  but,  still,  at  times  they  are  found  in 
good  form.  Both  Thunbergianum  and  lougiflorum  are  robust  border 
kinds,  and  singularly  effective,  though  so  very  distinct.  They  should 
be  as  eagerly  sought  for  and  as  freely  cultivated  as  L.  candidum  or 
other  border  kinds.  Probably  the  Lily  has  materially  suffered  from 
too  much  coddling.  Treat  it  as  a  hardy  border  plant,  with  good 
culture,  and  the  majority  of  kinds  will  do  well. — A.  D. 

Corouilla  iberica. — This  pretty  little  plant  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
valuable  in  a  very  ornamental  family.  It  is  quite  small  and  prostrate,  and 
the  bright  yellow  coronas  comparatively  large.  It  ii  a  precioua  little  rock 
plant,  and  does  quite  well  on  the  margins  of  borders. 

Thrift  as  an  Edging. — Where  Box  does  not  succeed,  this  old  garden 
favourite  makes  a  neat  and  compact  edging  with  a  mimmum  amount  of  labour. 
It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  increases  readily  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  at  this 
season,  when  covered  with  pretty  heads  of  bloom,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
of  a  garden. — J.  Ghoom. 

Pentstemon  Wrighti  angnstifolius.— This  variety,  although  not  different 
from  the  type,  except  as  regards  its  narrow  leaves,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
pleasing  addition  to  this  beautiful  genus .  It  is  very  florif  erous,  and  its  blossoms, 
which  are  of  a  magenta  colour  outside  and  of  a  lighter  hue  within,  are  borne 
on  long  branching  racemes.  It  is  a  native  cf  Texas,  and  was,  I  believe, 
introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. — W, 

Thalia  dealhata. — Notwithstanding  the  remarks  made  at  various  times  in 
reference  to  this  noble  aquatic  not  being  hardy,  we  have  noticed  for  the  past 
three  years  a  specimen  planted  in  the  shallow  pool  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew,  and  totally  unprotected  in  winter.  It  is  now  in  a  scarcely  less  thriving 
condition  than  specimens  in  the  tropical  heat  of  the  stoves,  considering  the 
widely  different  circumstances  under  which  each  is  placed. — A. 

The  Lily  of  the  Nile  at  Valentia.— Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Moore, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  the  perusal  of  a  communication  which  he  had  from 
the  Knight  of  Kerry  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Nile  (Richardia  jethiopica)  at  Valentia,  where  it  has  been  growing 
almost  wild  for  several  years.  So  floriferous  is  it,  that  at  times  as  many  as  115 
flowers  have  been  counted  on  a  single  plant.  As  regards  individual  blooms, 
the  Knight  of  Kerry  states  that  he  never  before  remembers  seeing  them  so  fine 
as  they  are  this  season.  Of  some  individual  flowers  taken  round  the  edge,  the 
spathe  measured  36  in. ;  longitudinally  across  the  throat,  lOj  in.,  and  trans- 
in. — "  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette." 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE  WEEPING  BEECH. 
Amongst  weeping  trees,  of  which  there  are  now  many  diiierent 
varieties  in  cultivation,  a  fuU-grown  Beech  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  effective.  In  a  young  state  it  is  perhaps  less 
attractive  than  other  weeping  trees,  and  it  is  too  often  grafted 
on  a  short  stem,  on  which  its  true  pendent  habit  is  not  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  when  worked  on  a  tall  clean  stem  and 
has  attained  mature  age,  a  Weeping  Beech  is  an  object  of  great 
beauty,  particularly  so  when  in  suitable  positions  and  asso- 
ciated with  trees  of  a  light  airy  habit,  such  as  the  Birch  and 
Willow.  A  Weeping  Beech  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
weepers ;  its  branches  and  even  spray  hang  vertically  one  over 
the  other  in  massive  flakes  or  layers,  giving  it  a  distinct  and 
singularappearance ;  and  whether  viewed  in  spring,when clothed 
with  luxuriant  pale  green  foliage,  or  in  autumn,  when  it  has 
assumed  a  warm  brown  colour,  it  forms  a  noble  and  picturesque 


A  Weeping  Beech. 

object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  planted  on  the  verge  of  a  stream,  pond,  or  lake ; 
but  on  a  steep  sloping  bank  in  pleasure  grounds,  where  ample 
room  is  given  it,  or  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  a  wild  ornamental 
wood,  it  forms  a  telling  feature  of  great  interest.  Weeping 
trees  should,  however,  be  planted  sparingly  and  not  near  one 
another,  and  carefully  selected  and  suitable  sites  must  be  chosen 
for  them,  or  half  their  charms  will  be  lost ;  when  met  at  every 
turn  or  too  often  repeated,  their  interest  and  attraction  are 
greatly  diminished.  G.  B. 


BRAlMBLES  and  BRIERS. 
To  the  botanist  the  intricacies  of  the  genera  Bubus  and  Rosa 
are  indeed  beset  with  thorns.  With  a  little  pains,  however, 
the  gardener  may  select  those  forms  best  suited  for  his  pur- 
pose, not  troubling  himself  whether  they  are  varieties,  sub- 
species, or  species.  I  propose  describing  those  suited  to  the 
tangled  thicket,  or  for  clumps  in  the  park  or  long-grassed  wild 
garden,  speaking  mainly  of  our  native  forms. 

Bubus  Chamsemorua  (The  Cloadberry). — Thia  grows  wild  in 
peaty  moors  of  the  north,  and,  being  under  1  ft.  in  height,  can  only 
be  grown  on  the  oatsbirta  of  the  thickets.  Its  large  white  flowers 
and  delicious  'orange-yellow  fruit,  built  up  of  a  few  large  drupela, 
render  it  worthy  of  auoh  a  situation ;  but  as  the  sexea  are  on  diffe- 
rent plants,  care  must  be  taken  to  procure  fruiting  plants  and  pollen- 
bearing  ones. 


R.  saxatilis. — By  the  stony  banks  of  streama  from  South  Wales 
and  West  Glouceatershire  northward  may  be  found  thia  bright  little 
bramble,  almost  thornleaa,  its  barren  atems  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  length 
and  trailing,  whilst  its  insignificant  flowera  are  borne  erect  on  stems 
about  1  ft.  high.  Ita  leaves  are  a  bright  green,  and  its  fruit  a  hand- 
aome  scarlet.  In  wild  gardens  autumnal  beauties  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  those  of  other  seasons. 

R.  Idseus  (The  Raspberry). — A.  ehrnb  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Its  tall  erect  canes  look  well  amid  other  Bramblea  and  Roses  ;  ita 
foliage  ia  really  beautiful;  whilat  the  berriea,  red  and  golden,  need  no 
praise  of  mine. 

R.  suberectua  (Anderson),  R.  umbrosus  (Lees). — The  first  of  the 
many  forms  of  the  common  Bramble  (R.  f  ruticoaus — L.)  ia  mosc  preva- 
lent in  the  north.  A  sub-erect  form,  ita  barren  ahoota  not  rooting 
at  their  tipa,  ita  stem  with  very  few  pricklea,  no  hairs  or  bristles,  ita 
leavea  large  and  bright  coloured,  gejerally  alightly  hairy  beneath. 
The  flower  ia  a  good  size,  clear  white,  with  the  petals  well.shaped  and 
distinct,  and  the  sepala  white. edged,  whilat  the  fruit  conaiata  of 
numeroua  claret  or  black  drupela.     The  atem  ia  round  in  section. 

B.  rhamnifoliua  (W.  &  N.). — A  generally  distributed  form. 
Stem  pentagonal,  with  few  large  pricklea,  no  haira  or  bristles,  the 
barren  shoots  rooting  at  the  tips,  and  so  arching  over  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  aides  rather  than  the  centre  of  a  clump;  leaves  often 
white  and  downy  on  the  under  surface  ;  flower  not  ao  fine  as  in  the 
laat,  the  aepala  not  clearly  white-eJged ;  fruit  large,  black,  and 
juicy. 

R.  corylifoliua  (Smith),  R.  sublustria  (Lees). — Also  general  in 
England ;  has  lesa  decidedly  angular  atems,  with  more  numerous, 
bat  much  smaller  and  more  slender,  prickles  than  the  last.  The 
barren  shoots  root  at  the  tips  and  lie  almost  prostrate,  being,  there, 
fore,  Buitable  for  the  outer  ring  of  a  clump.  The  leaf  consists  of 
five  over-lapping.  Hazel. like  leaflets  ;  the  sepals  are  very  downy,  and 
the  petals  broadly  egg-shaped,  so  forming  a  finer  diac  of  white  than 
R.  suberectua.     The  fruit  oonaista  of  a  few  large  black  drupela. 

R.  csesiua  (the  Dewberry). — A  well-known  and  distinct  prostrate 
form,  with  stems  aet  with  needle-like  pricklea,  and  covered  with  a 
glaucoua  bloom.  The  leaves  are  green  on  both  surfaces ;  the  flower 
ia  not  striking ;  the  aepals  are  downy,  but  the  large  drupela  of  the 
fruit,  "  shining  dim — powdered  with  a  downy  blue,"  render  this  form 
well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  wood  Anemonea  and  Violets  of  the 
coppice,  or  outside  the  Bramble  clump,  which  I  hope  may  soon  form 
part  of  many  a  garden. 

R.  discolor  (W.  &  N.). — An  abundant  form,  well  known  by  ita 
delicate  pink  flowers  (as  large  as  any  British  apeciea)  and  downy 
stem  aet  with  strong,  short,  and  atout  pricklea.  The  stem  ia  roundish, 
arching,  and  rooting  at  the  tip.  The  aepala  are  white  covered  with  a 
thick  down,  and  are  always  reflexed. 

R.  leuooatachya  (Smith),  R.  veatitus  (Weihe),  and  R.  Leighton. 
ianua  (Bab.). — A  common  aub-prostrate  form,  with  a  pentagonal  atem 
and  fine  panicle  of  flowers,  often  of  a  deep  red.  The  prickles  are 
large  and  tolerably  numerous,  and  the  whole  atem  is  covered  with 
spreading  hairs,  a  few  of  which  are  aometimea  round-headed  or 
glandular.  The  name  ia  taken  from  the  dense  white  hairs  on  the 
stalk  of  the  panicle,  which  may  be  compared,  on  a  small  scale,  to 
that  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  in  ita  branching.  The  under  aurfac?  of 
the  leaf  ia  often  white.  The  flower  ia  very  regular  and  well-formed, 
the  petals  standing  apart  being  narrow  at  the  base,  but,  from  their 
general  outline,  forming  a  complete  ring  of  colour  ;  whereas  the 
petals  of  R.  discolor  represent  ellipses  with  their  long  axes  arranged 
radially.  Those  of  R.  leucostaohya  are  ellipses  with  their  short  axes  so 
disposed.     This  ia,  perhaps,  our  finest  native  Bramble. 

R.  Sprengeli  (Weike),  R.  Borreri  (Salter),  and  R.  rubicolor 
(Bloxam). — A  distinct  but  local  form,  with  round,  slender,  trailing 
atema,  with  few  haira  and  pink  flowers  in  a  loose  almost  unbranched 
panicle,  the  stalk  of  which  is  downy  with  a  few  prickles  on  it. 
Suitable  for  situations  where  R.  discolor  or  R.  leucostaohya  would  be 
too  high. growing,  but  by  no  means  so  fine  a  form  as  either  of  those 
more  common  ones. 

R.  Koebleri. — A  local  form,  perhaps  worth  growing  for  its  fine 
trailing  stems,  which  are  sub-angular  and  covered  with  irregular, 
strongly-hooked  prickles  and  numerous  bristles.  The  leaves  on  the 
barren  ahoota  consist  of  five  leaflets,  which  do  not  overlap  and  are 
slightly  downy.     The  flower  is  insignificant. 

R.  glandulosus  (Bell),  R.  Bellardi  (Weihe). — A  form  which 
might  very  probably  improve  under  cultivation.  The  rounded, 
trailing  atem  ia  aet  with  long,  straight,  awl-ahaped  pricklea,  bristlea, 
and  copioua  glandular  hairs.  The  leavea  of  the  barren  shoots  consist 
of  three  brightly. coloured  leaflets,  and  the  inflorescence  is  as  large 
and  as  much  branched  as  that  of  R.  lenoostaohys,  though  the  indi- 
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vidual  blossoms  are  not  bo  attractive.  The  flower. stalks  and  sepals 
are  thickly  bristled,  and,  though  the  petals  are  rather  small,  the  sepals 
are  very  beautiful,  ending  in  a  leafy,  tapering  point. 

Though,  perhaps  none  of  these  Brambles  are  to  be  had  at  an  ordinary 
nursery,  the  characters  I  have  given  are  almost  sufRcieut  to  enable 
any  one  to  be  his  own  collector,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  some  day 
free. growing  Brambles,  with  luxuriant  foliage  and  large  double 
white  and  red  blossoms,  in  every  garden. 

I  need  say  little  as  to  the  foreign  Brambles.  Kubus  biflorus, 
with  its  flue  white  stems  and  erect  habit,  is  a  white  flowered 
species  from  Western  America,  suitable  for  rocky  banks  in  the 
sun.  R.  nutkaanus,  from  Nootka  Sound,  California,  is  a 
splendid  plant.  Its  fine,  Baspberry-like  foliage  and  large 
white  blossoms  may  be  seen  in  the  flower-walk,Kensington  Gar- 
dens. R.  odoratus,  another  North  American  kind,  with  purplish 
blossoms,  should  be  grown  with  it  and  R.  deliciosus,  that 
splendid  Rocky  Mountain  species,  which  I  hope  soon  to  see  as 
much  of  in  many  a  garden  as  there  is  now  in  the  Herbaceous 
Garden  at  Kcw.  R.  spectabilis,  a  dark  purple-flowered  species, 
also  North  American,  is  valuable  as  a  spring-flowering  plant, 
and   B.  australis  should  also  bo  gi'own. 

Next,  as  to  British  Roses,  more  showy,  no  doubt,  than 
their  cousins  the  Rubi. 

Sofa  pimpinellifolia  (the  Burnet  Rose). — A  small,  erect,  bushy 
shrub  growing  in  dry  places,  especially  on  sand,  under  4  ft.  in  height, 
crowded  with  straight  prickles  of  various  length,  stiff  bristles,  and 
glandular  haira.  Its  leaves  are  small,  and  the  flowers  solitary,  white, 
from  1  in.  to  li  in.  in  diameter;  the  fruit  almost  globular,  and  of  a 
dark  purple  colour. 

R.  Sabini  (Woods). — A  common  form,  similar  to  R.  pimpinelli- 
folia,  but  having  generally  two  or  three  blossoms  together,  the  calyx 
tubes  of  which  are  bristly,  and  the  fruits  red,  and  therefore  valuable 
in  autumn,  if  mixed  with  the  preceding  form. 

R.  gracilescens. — A  olosely.allied  form  from  Co.  Antrim,  has 
a  smooth  calyx  tube  and  from  three  to  six  blossoms  together. 

R.  hibernica  (Smith),  R.  pubescens  (Baker). — A  form  that 
ought  to  be  prized  by  Eoglisbmen,  since,  like  very  few  of  our  natural 
productions,  it  is  unknown  on  the  Continent.  It  occurs  in  Ireland, 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and,  though  resembling  R.  canina 
in  having  stout  curved  prickles,  its  habit  and  other  characters  ally  it 
more  closely  to  the  two  preceding  forms.  It  sometimes  has  as  many 
as  from  four  to  twelve  blossoms  together,  and  plants  having  such  a 
proliflo  tendency  should  bo  sought  after. 

R.  tomentosa. — A  large  common  form  well  worth  growing.  Its 
branches  are  long  and  arching,  reaching  even  8  ft.  or  10  ft. ;  its 
prickles  are  all  the  same  size,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  straight ; 
its  leaves  consist  of  fewer  and  larger  leaflets  than  the  four  preceding 
forms,  and  are  very  downy,  whilst  its  globular  fruit,  covered  with 
prickles,  distinguishes  it  from  R.  canina. 

E.  rubiginosa  (L.),  R.  Eglanteria  (Woods),  (Sweet  Brier).— A 
well-known  form,  wild  on  the  chalk  downs  of  the  southern  counties, 
very  sweet-scented,  with  a  compact,  erect  habit,  a  few  stout  hooked 
prickles,  intermixed  with  bristles  and  glandular  hairs,  and  two  or 
three  flowers  growing  together  on  very  bristly  flower.stalks. 

R.  micrantha  may  be  worth  introducing  in  such  a  tangle  as  would 
.  smother  R.  rubiginosa,  since,  though  it  has  a  fainter  odour,  its 
branches  are  long  and  arching,  so  that  it  can  hold  its  own  in  a  straggle 
for  existence. 

R.  canina  (Dog-rose),  so  called,  no  doubt,  from  its  not  being  fra- 
grant, has  been  split  up  into  some  thirty  varieties,  between  which 
there  is  little  to  choose,  they  all  having  their  more  prominent  cha. 
ractors  in  common.  They  form  large  straggling  bushes  with  long 
arching  branches  armed  with  stout  hooked  prickles,  uniform  in  size. 
Their  stems  and  leaves  are  generally  smooth  and  inodorous ;  the 
styles  of  their  blossoms  are  not  united,  and  their  fruit  is  rather  ovoid 
than  globular.     Two  closely  allied  varieties  are  noteworthy,  viz. : — 

R.  lutetiana  (Leman),  R.  surculosa  (Woods). — Both  have  smooth 
leaves  and  flower-stalks,  and  in  both  the  sepals  fall  off  before  the  late 
ripening  fruit  changes  its  colour.  R.  lutetiana  produces  from  one  to 
four  pink  flowers  from  one  stalk,  each  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
a  very  common  form ;  but  R.  surculosa  produces  as  many  as  from  ten 
to  thirty,  and  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  for  our  purposes.  Another 
variety,  R.  Reuteri  (Godet),  the  sepals  of  which  do  not  fall  until  after 
the  early  ripening  fruit  has  changed  colour,  is  like  R.  lutetiana,  but 
!S  valuable  from  the  large  bracts  (as  long  as  the  peduncles),  the 
stipules  and  the  branches  all  turning  red  in  autumn.  It  is  common 
in  the  north  of  England. 


R.  styloaa,  recorded  from  Sussex,  is  a  tall  bushy  form  with  long 
arching  branches,  strong  hooked  prickles,  leaves  hairy  all  over  their 
under  surface,  and  from  three  to  six  white  flowers  in  a  clnster,  having 
markedly  divided  sepals,  pinnate,  and  the  protruding  styles  united 
into  a  column. 

R.  systyla. — A  commoner  form  than  the  last,  being  frequent  in 
Midland  and  Southern  England  ;  only  differs  from  it  in  having  haira 
only  on  the  nerves  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf  and  usually  pink 
flowers. 

S.  MonsoniSB. — Another  olosely.allied  form,  from  Herefordshire. 
Is  a  low-growing,  erect  bush,  with  very  large  red  flowers,  a  shorter 
stylar  column,  and  sub.globular  orange-red  fruit.  It  is  obviously 
one  of  our  most  valuable  varieties. 

R.  arvensis  (L.),  R.  repens  (Seopoli).— A  common  southem 
form  ;  is  a  bush  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  purple,  glaucous,  trail- 
ing branches.  ,  Its  prickles  are  often  very  large,  its  leaves  quite 
smooth  and  glaucous  on  the  under  surface ;  its  flowers  white  with  a 
yellow  throat  and  a  purple  calyx  and  the  styles  united. 

For  much  of  the  nomenclature  and  technical  characters  of 
both  the  British  Brambles  and  the  British  Roses  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.B.S. 

Of  foreign  Roses  I  would  mention  R.  bracteata,  the  large 
single  white  Macartney  Rose  from  China  ;  R.  Lyelli,  a  double 
white  Rose  from  the  Himalayas;  R.  punioea,  the  Austrian 
scarlet,  or  rather  orange.  Brier;  R.  pyrenaica,  R.  alpina,  and 
R.  rugosa  alba. 

These  Roses  and  Brambles  with  Honeysuckle  and  Clematis 
would  make  a  medley  as  charming  in  autumn  as  in  summer. 

11,  Burlington  Boad,  Westbourne  Parle.       G.  S.  Boulger. 


CREEPERS. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is    an   enthusiastic   gardener,   and 
writes  as  follows  concerning  some  of  his   experiences  to  the   "Gar. 
j  deners'  Monthly  "  : — 

1.  Every  creeper,  shrub,  or  tree  that  approaches  the  condition  of 
!  evergreen  is  valuable  for  its  winter   beauty.     Hall's  Japan  Honey. 

suckle  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  family  of  hardy  Honeysuckles. 
It  is  hardy,  luxuriant,  a  real  ever-bloomer  the  summer  through,  of 
fine  green  leaf,  and,  except  under  long-continued  severely  cold 
weather,  it  is  evergreen.  Under  my  window  is  a  plant  of  it  spread 
upon  the  'ground  as  green  as  in  midsummer.  Lonicera  flexuosa, 
or  Chinese,  is  near  by,  quite  shrank  with  cold,  and  will  do  no  more 
till  spring.  If  one  can  have  but  one,  that  one  should  be  Hall's.  If 
suffered  to  grow  along  the  ground,  it  will  root  at  almost  every  joint, 
and  furnish  abundance  of  new  plants  without  trouble.  I  have 
enjoyed  a  method  of  treating  Honeysuckles  on  the  lawn,  viz.,  putting 
about  a  vigorous  root  five  or  sis  stakes,  say  4  ft.  high,  surrounding 
them  with  twine,  about  three  hoops  at  equal  distancES,  and  allowing 
the  plants  to  cover  them.  By  the  second  year  an  altar  of  green  will 
be  formed,  most  comely  to  the  eye.  If  L.  aurea  reticulata  be 
used,  it  will  give  a  splendid  golden  effect.  Golden  kinds  should  not 
be  suffered  to  twine  with  others,  as  the  appearance  will  be  that  of  a 
sickly  Vine  mixed  with  a  healthy  one  ;  bat,  kept  separately,  the  effect 
is  admirable.  The  Lonicera  fragrantissima  is  a  shrub  that  comes 
very  near  being  evergreen.  In  sheltered  places  it  will  hold  its  leaves 
till  after  Christmas.  At  Peekskill,  forty  miles  north  of  New  York, 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Highlands,  it  is  yet  (Jan.  4)  in  good  condition, 
though  it  has  passed  through  several  severe  freezings.  Its  perfume 
in  spring  is  delicious. 

2.  Why  has  not  the  Styrax  been  brought  into  notice  ?  It  has  gone 
through  last  winter,  at  Peekskill,  without  being  harmed.  There  are 
few  shrubs  that  can  compare  with  it  for  beauty  in  its  blooming  season, 
and  it  ought  to  be  iu  every  garden.  I  can  get  it  only  by  sending  to 
England  tor  it.  It  is  finer  than  Andromeda  arborea,  which  with  me 
is  not  hardy  enough  to  flourish,  or  I  am  not  skilful  enough  to  make  it 
live,  except  as  an  invalid.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  name  of  my 
Styrax,  but  I  think  it  is  Styrax  japonica.  There  are  several  native 
species  that  deserve  to  be  introduced  to  our  nurseries,  to  say  nothing 
of  scores  of  other  plants  unknown  and  unattainable  now.  I  know  the 
reply.  Nurserymen  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  stock  for  which  there 
is  no  demand.  True,  in  large  quantities ;  but  American  nurseries 
have  now  reached  a  degree  of  development  that  will  enable  many  of 
them  to  bring  forward  nnknown  plants  and  give  them  such  publicity 
as  shall  create  a  demand.  Some  agreement  might  be  had  by  which 
one  would  fill  out  a  special  department,  another  a  different  one,  so 
that  oat  of  six  or  eight  nurseries  a  gentleman  might  secure  what  he 
wished.  I  cannot  secure  from  any  or  all  American  nurseries  the 
hardy  Pines.      Even   Pinus    mitis,  so  abundant  in  the  fields,  is  a 
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stranger  to  most  nureeries  ;  bnt  not  to  catalogues.  Oh,  no ;  the  cata- 
logues are  all  right,  but  orders  come  back  unfulfilled  in  a  manner 
that  leads  one  to  think  that  catalogues  are  copied  from  European 
lists,  or  are  made  up  as  fancy  work. 

3.  Speaking  of  Conifers,  much  is  written  about  transplanting.  My 
experience  is,  that  evergreens  may  be  transplanted  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  the  ground  is  open  and  workable.  I  do  not  lose  the 
half  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  hundreds  that  I  annually  move.  If  they 
are  ripped  up  and  jerked  out  of  the  ground,  laid  in  the  aun,  and, 
worse  yet,  in  the  mud,  until  others  have  been  slaughtered,  and  then 
hauled  in  an  open  cart,  stuck  into  a  cramped  hole,  lumps  of  soil 
thrown  in  and  trodden  down  by  one's  feet,  no  wonder  they  die.  It 
would  be  a  shame  if  they  did  not.  Take  up  the  roots  carefully,  cover 
them  from  the  light  as  you  would  your  children's  bodies,  plant  them 
in  a  larger  hole  than  that  which  they  have  left  j  take  time  ;  press  the 
roots  as  if  you  were  combing  your  own  hair  for  a  party ;  see  that  they 
are  not  planted  1  in.  deeper  than  they  stood  before  moving,  and  then 
— mulch — mulch — mulch — them.  After  that  you  may  whistle  at 
summer  droughts  or  winter  freezings.  I  have  had  as  good  luck  in 
orders  from  nurseries  in  September  and  October  as  in  March  or 
April.  I  lost  some — -I  always  do,  for  the  most  careful  nurserymen 
are  careless,  judged  by  my  standard.  I  had  as  lief  transplant  in  Jaly 
aa  in  May,  in  November  as  in  June.  It  ouly  requires  a  little  more 
care.  In  that  murderous  season,  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  had  planted 
many  scores  of  Coniferous  evergreens,  but  did  not  lose  1  per  cent. — 
on  the  windy  hills  and  sharp  climate  of  Peekskill — and  all  because 
the  plants  were  abundantly  planted  and  abundantly  mulched.  Mulch, 
ing,  summer  and  winter,  is  supreme  safety  for  ornamental  trees  and 
for  fruit  trees.  I  have  saved  a  Pear  orchard  by  a  system  of  mulch, 
ing  in  summer  as  well  as  iu  winter. 

4.  I  mean  to  write  yo a  by-and-by  of  my  mistakes  and  blunders  ; 
aucoesses  are  all  very  well ;  everybody  likes  to  narrate  them.  But 
there  ia  great  instruction  in  well-considered  blunders  ;  only,  men  are 
ashamed  to  relate  them ;  and  so  much  knowledge  is  lost.  There  is 
hardly  a  department  of  culture,  esculent  vegetables,  ornamental 
trees,  fruit  trees,  flowers.  Vines,  &c.,  &o.,  in  which  I  have  not  been 
rich  in  mistakes.   Ought  they  to  die  unrecorded  ? 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Privet  Hedges. — As  a  diviaion  between  compartments  in  kitchen 
gardens  or  allotments  there  are  few  more  serviceable  hedges  than 
those  made  of  Privet  kept  cut  down  tolerably  low,  say  to  3  ft.  or  4 
ft.  They  are  much  used  in  Suffolk,  and  if  clipped  early,  say  in  the 
first  week  in  June  and  again  in  August,  they  become  densely  furnished 
with  young  spray-like  growth,  and  remain  quite  covered  with  green 
leaves  the  whole  season,  but  if  left  uncut  until  the  end  of  the  summer, 
the  whole  of  the  undermost  leaves  are  lost,  and  after  cutting,  a  bare 
stubby  aspect  is  the  result,  altogether  spoiling  the  general  appearance 
of  the  hedge. — J.  Gkooji. 

Catalpa  speciosa. — About  thirty  years  ago  my  brother  and  myself 
atartiug  in  the  nursery  business  in  this  country,  heard  of  a  new  and 
superior  variety  of  Catalpa  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  sent  to  Mr.  Haines  for 
seeds,  from  which  we  grew  quite  a  number  of  trees.  I  do  not  know  its 
earlier  history  or  origm.  We  have  grown  this  variety  more  or  less  ever 
since,  always  having  it  for  sale,  and  never  until  quite  lately  finding  any 
demand  for  it.  Soon  after  our  first  trees  began  to  bloom.  Dr.  Warder, 
then  residing  in  Cincinnati,  saw  them,  and  named  it  C.  speciosa,  from  the 
grand  appearance  of  tree,  foliage,  and  fiowers.  The  tree  is  quite  upright, 
nearly  as  much  so  as  the  Carolina  Poplar,  and  a  very  rapid  grower.  The 
foliage  and  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  common  C.  bignonioides.  I 
have  measured  seed-pods  26  in.  long  and  i  in.  in  diameter.  Along 
the  streets  of  Dayton  I  have  noticed  both  varieties  side  by  side,  and  the 
difference  in  habit  and  growth  is  quite  marked.  Most  of  the  Catalpa 
trees  planted  along  the  avenues  in  Indianapolis  within  fifteen  years  are 
C.  speciosa,  and  I  believe  it  is  pretty  well  disseminated.  The  wonderful 
durability  of  the  Catalpa  timber  should,  and  probably  will,  cause  it  to  be 
largely  planted. — "The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman." 

Laburnum  Bloom  (see  p.  660). — We  notice  that  Mr.  Groom  refers  to  the 
scarcity  of  LabTu-num  bloom  this  season.  In  this  district  tliere  is  very  little, 
and  what  there  is  is  poor.  This  also  applies  to  the  Hawthorn,  The  latter  was 
very  early  this  year,  being  in  flower  on  the  18th  of  May. — BAtiAwrrNE  &  SoK, 
Dalkeith. 

In  this  locality    the    bloom    on    the    Laburnum     has    been    most 

abundant,  therefore  I  think  the  failure  noted  in  Mr,  Groom's  case  must  be 
purely  local.  The  Wistaria  has  also  been  singularly  beautiful  tbis  season. — 
A.  D.,  Seifont. 

Forests  in  Japan. — The  Japanese  Government  has  just  awakened  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  its  forests,  and  stringent  regulations  have  been  passed, 
which  shall  not  only  hinder  the  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests,  but  increase 
the  area  covered  by  woodlands. — ' '  Nature." 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

THE  PEBSBB.VATION  OF  MUSHROOMS. 
The  oldest  and  most  generally  adopted  method  with  Mush- 
rooms is  to  dry  them  by  natural  or  artificial  heat.  For  this 
purpose  a  large  gathering  of  Mushrooms,  both  large  and  small, 
is  made  during  the  height  o£  the  season.  They  are  first  cleaned 
and  skinned,  and  the  stumps  are  removed  as  if  they  were  going 
to  be  cooked  at  once.  They  are  then  stirred  up  several  times 
in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  little  vinegar  or  Lemon-juice  has 
been  added  to  prevent  the  Mushrooms  from  turning  black. 
Some  say  that  perfectly  plain  water  is  to  be  preferred.  In  any 
case  any  admixture  of  salt  should  be  scrupulously  avoided, 
otherwise  the  dried  Mushrooms  will  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  Mushrooms,  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
boiling  water,  are  drained  on  a  sieve,  threaded  on  strings,  and 
hung  up  festoon  fashion  in  a  well-ventilated  shed  or  room._  In 
favourable  seasons  and  dry  localities  the  preparation  described 
above  is  sufficient,  but  in  damp  districts  or  during  rainy 
weather  the  drying  process  should  be  completed  in  a  slack 
oven,  one,  for  instance,  from  which  a  batch  of  bread  has  just 
been  drawn.  This  method  of  drying  applies  to  all  edible 
Mushrooms,  such  as  the  Boletus,  the  Morel,  &o.  All  of  them, 
however,  lose  much  of  their  odour  and  flavour  in  the  dessicat- 
ing  process,  but  they  are  still  of  a  sufficiently  good  flavour  to 
be  of  great  use  in  the  kitchen  when  the  fresh  Mushroom  is  not 
to  be  got.  For  use,  the  dried  Mushrooms  are  first  thrown  into 
tepid  water  or  milk  until  they  are  sufficiently  swollen,  after 
which  they  are  treated  like  the  fresh  vegetable.  For  use  as  a 
condiment,  the  dried  Mushroom  must  be  reduced  to  powder. 
It  is  dried  very  quickly,  and  then  grated  on  a  very  fine  grater. 
The  powder  must  be  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle  or  ]ar. 
Equal  proportions  of  powdered  Mushrooms  of  different  species, 
with  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  powdered  truffles  prepared  m 
the  S3.me  way,  form  a  condiment  which  is  greatly  appreciated. 
The  preservation  of  Mushrooms  in  oil  or  butter  is  a  much 
more  expensive  process,  but  the  Mushroom  preserves  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  its  perfume  and  flavour  than  when  simply 
dried.  The  best  method  is  the  following  :  The  peeled  Mush- 
rooms, prepared  as  in  the  last  receipt,  are  blanched  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  drained  on  a  sieve  ;  they  are  then  placed  one 
by  one  in  a  wide-mouthed  jar  or  bottle  until  it  is  full.  Warm 
melted  butter  or  pure  Olive  oil  is  then  poured  over  them,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold,  after  which  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  is  tied  over  with  an  air-tight  parchment  or 
gutta-percha  cover.  The  jars  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
especially  if  we  have  used  butter,  which  is  very  hable  to  turn 
rancid  if  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  method  of  preserving 
Mushrooms  by  drying  or  by  immersing  them  in  oil  or  butter 
is  specially  adapted  for  households  or  where  only  small  quan- 
tities are  required,  but  for  commercial  purposes  on  a  large 
scale  the  Appert  process  is  always  used.  The  Mushrooms  and 
even  their  fragments  are  cleaned,  peeled,  and  thrown  for  a  few 
minutes  into  water  slightly  acidulated  with  vinegar.  After 
they  have  been  well  drained,  they  are  tossed  in  butter  until 
they  are  half  cooked,  after  which  they  are  packed  into  wide- 
mouthed  bottles.  Every  bottle  is  only  three-quarters  filled, 
closed  with  a  good  cork,  and  well  tied  down  with  string.  The 
bottles  are  then  placed  in  a  cauldron  full  of  cold  water,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw  or  a  straw 
mat,  each  bottle  being  surrounded  by  a  packing  of  hay,  m 
order  to  prevent  breakage.  The  cauldron  is  then  placed  oyer 
the  fire  and  allowed  to  boil  for  about  six  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  taken  off  and  allowed  to  cool  gently,  and  after  that 
the  mouths  of  the  bottles  are  dipped  into  melted  botthng 
wax. 

The  use  of  ketchup  as  a  condiment  has  become  much  more 
frequent  in  French  kitchens  and  at  French  tables  of  late  years, 
more  especially  with  boiled  fish.  The  following  is  the  French 
method  of  preparing  it,  which  differs  somewhat  from  that 
given  by  English  authorities  :— Take  a  kilogramme  of  very- 
fresh  cultivated  Mushrooms,  and  after  having  carefully  peeled 
them,  cut  them  into  very  thin  slices  and  strew  a  layer  on  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dish  or  tureen  ;  sprinkle  the  first  layer  with 
fine  white  salt,  over  this  spread  another  layer  of  chopped 
Mushrooms  and  salt,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.    On  the  top 
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of  all  strew  a  lajer  of  fresh  Walnut  riud  cut  into  small  pieces 
Allow  the  whole  to  macerate  iu  a  cool  cellar  for  four  or  five 
diys.  When  the  whole  mass  has  become  nearly  liquid,  pass  it 
thirough  a  cullender  or  a  new  piece  of  linen.  Boil  down  the 
strained  liquor  to  half  its  bulk,  add  its  own  weight  of  calf's- 
foot  ielly,  season  with  Alspice  or  white  Pepper  and  Bay  leaves, 
and  boil  down  to  the  consistence  of  jelly.  Pour  into  porcelain 
or  stoneware  jars,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Lachaume. 


BAELT  PEAS. 
Numerous  as  are  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  order  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  early  Peas,  there  is  no  way,  except  growing  the  very 
dwarf  sorts  under  glass,  that  has  yet  produced  Peas  in  quantity 
more  than  a  few  days  in  advance  of  those  sown  in  well-sheltered 
positions  in  November,  and  protected  from  mice,  birds,  and  slugs — 
not  a  very  easy  task — for  during  the  present  season  I  have  seen  many 
crops  that  were  sown  at  the  most  favourable  season  for  ensuring 
rapid  growth  entirely  spoilt  by  slugs,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  many 
precautions  taken  for  their  security.  LiUe  Mr.  Temple  (see  p.  363), 
I,  however,  see  no  reason  for  discarding  the  old  system  of  making  a 
Bowing  in  November,  but  as  a  precaution  against  failure  I  have 
usually  sown  a  good  quantity  during  January  on  strips  of  turf  cut 
1  ft.  long  and  3  in.  wide.  These,  turned  Grass  side  downwards,  are 
packed  closely  together  on  stout  planks  ;  the  middle  of  each  turf  is 
then  scooped  out,  and  the  Peas  sown,  and  lightly  covered  with  fine 
soil.  A  cool  Vinery  suits  them  admirably  until  the  shoots  are  2  in. 
or  3  in.  high,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  cold  pits  and 
hardened  off  by  exposure,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  planting  the  first  week 
in  March.  As  the  roots  will  be  found  hanging  through  the  turves  in 
quantities,  wide  drills  should  be  drawn,  and  each  turf  should  be  care- 
fully re-planted.  The  rows  should  then  be  staked  at  once,  and  light 
evergreen  branches  should  bo  placed  a  short  distance  from  each  row, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  force  of  the  rough  winds  that 
usually  prevail  at  that  season.  On  a  south  border,  thus  planted,  Peas 
in  quantity  may  be  generally  gathered  about  the  last  week   in  May. 

J.  Groom. 


ASPARAGUS  ON  SANDY  SOILS. 
The  interesting  note  from  Mr.  Studd  (see  p.  5(33)  respecting  Aspara- 
gus culture  on  almost  barren  sandhills  recalls  to  my  mind  several 
instances  of  very  old,  but  yet  productive,  beds  somewhat  similarly 
situated  in  this  neighbourhood, the  produce  of  which  is  quite  equal  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  that  grown  in  far  richer  soils.  Therefore  there  does 
not  appear  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  universal  culture  of 
Asparagus  in  this  country,  as  when  the  soil  is  not  naturally  of  asnffi. 
ciently  open  texture  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  plant  that  evidently 
delights  in  a  loose,  porous  soil,  the  old  plan  of  mixing  sand,  ashes, 
or  shingle  at  once  suggests  a  remedy  that  may  be  easily  and  nearly 
everywhere  applied.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the 
plants  would  prove  longer  lived  in  loose  soil  moderately  manured 
than  iu  highly  enriched  ground  of  closer  texture,  as  I  have 
observed,  a  greater  percentage  of  plants  go  off  during  wet  seasons 
under  high  culture  than  when  growing  under  more  natural  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  where  the  object  is  to  get  the  finest  growth  possible, 
sutficlent  nutriment  must  exist  in  the  soil,  or  be  artificially  supplied 
to  it,  in  order  to  promote  full  development.  A  light  deep  loam  rest. 
ing  on  gravel,  so  as  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  is  a  good  soil  for 
Asparagus.  Thin  planting,  and  a  good  long  season  of  growth  by 
discontinuing  catting  early,  and  protection  of  the  tops  from  being 
broken  by  wind-waving,  would  also  be  attended  with  good  results. 

James  Groom. 

Asparagus  at  Chester. — We  have  recently  seen  samples  of 
excellent  Asparagus  grown  at  Chester  by  Messrs.  Francis  and  Arthur 
Dickson  in  some  land  of  theirs  that  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
It  is  of  a  very  light  sandy  description,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  state 
that  it  has  been  under  cultivation  for  about  100  years.  The  3  acres 
of  it  devoted  to  Asparagus  are  laid  out  in  beds  4  ft.  wide,  and  each 
bed  contains  three  rows  of  plants,  which  stand  about  6  in.  or  8  in. 
npart  in  the  row.  The  beds  have  been  planted  about  ten  years. 
Each  winter  the  surface  soil  is  drawn  off  them,  and  a  good  applica- 
tioa  of  stable  manure  and  potash  salt  is  given  to  them  ;  the  soil 
which  has  previously  been  removed  is  then  spread  over  the  manure 
on  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  no  other  cultivation  is  necessary  beyond 
keeping  down  weeds.  Cutting  usually  begins  early  in  April  and  ends 
about  the  begicning  of  July.  Last  year  forty-three  heads  weighed 
8f  lb.  To  us  this  Asparagus  seems  different  iu  flavour  from  any  we 
have  tasted,  and  it  wonld  be  very  interesting  to  taste  it  blanched  as 
the  London  and  Colchester  growers  blanoh  Asparagus, 


IPXi-A-TE     GXIXIXIIII. 


FRITILLARIA     PUDIOA, 

Drawn  by  MRS.  DUPFIELD, 

This  charming  little  plant  was  described  long  ago  (1814)  by 
Pursh,  in  his  "  Flora  Americte  Septentrionali,"  as  Lilium  (?) 
pudicum,  with  the  remark  that  it  appeared  at  first  sight  more 
related  to  Fritillaria  than  Lilium  ;  and,  as  these  genera  are 
now  defined,  it  is  a  true  Fritillary.  In  the  colour  of  its 
flowers  this  species  is  variable,  but  the  variety  here  depicted 
is  the  most  showy  one  known.  Pursh  gives  a  figure  of  a 
pale  yellow,  taller  variety,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
half-shaded  situations ;  and  the  late  Andrew  Murray  found 
varieties  in  which  the  flowers  were  tinged  with  brown  or 
wholly  reddish.  F.  pudica  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  where  it  grows  in 
a  dry,  barren  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  spring  ornaments 
of  the  scanty  flora.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  ascending  to  an 
elevation  of  from  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  or  more.  In  many  places 
it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  before  Roezl  sent  it  to  M,  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  about  the  year  1870.  Two  or  three 
years  later  Mr.  Murray  brought  it  from  Utah  to  this  country. 
Among  hardy  dwarf  bulbous  plants  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  recent  acquisitions,  surpassing  even  the 
P.  dasyphylla.  Another  very  beautiful  dwarf  Fritillary  is  F. 
armena,  of  which  two  varieties — a  yellow  and  a  deep  purple — 
are  figured  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Botanical  Maga- 
zine." W.  B.  Hemsley, 

[This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardy  plants  introduced 
to  our  gardens  for  many  years.  We  look  to  its  taking  a 
similar  place  among  yellow  flowers  to  that  of  the  Snowdrop 
among  white  ones.  For  the  specimen  from  which  our  plate 
was  prepared  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.] 


TropsBolum  tricolorum. — The  addition  of  the  name  "  Jarratti  " 
to  the  long-shaped  tubers  of  this  Tropeeolum  is  absurd,  as  even  round 
tubers  will  sometimes  throw  out  kidney-shaped  ones.  All  the  forms 
are  those  of  T.  tricolorum,  and  in  no  way  do  the  plants  differ  either  in 
foliage  or  flowers.  This  plant  is  much  hardier  than  is  generally 
believed.  Some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  grown  in  great  abundance  iu 
the  kitchen  garden  at  Hurlingham  House,  Fulham,  and  I  grow  my 
plants  here  in  a  cold  frame  through  the  winter,  planting  the  roots  in 
the  soil  and  allowing  the  bine  to  trail  over  sou,e  spray,  as  the 
production  of  tubers  is  my  only  object,  and  in  this  way  they  do 
better  than  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  The  tubers  increase  but  slowly, 
as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  they  may  be  produced  more  rapidly  by 
laying  the  young  growth  beneath  the  soil  before  allowing  it  to  reach 
the  supports. — A.  D. 

New  Method  of  Preserving  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food. 

— Dr.  Campbell  Morfit  has  lately  patented  a  process  for  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  alimentary  products,  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  service.  Dr.  Morfit's  investigations  seem  to  prove  that  if 
gelatin  is  thoroughly  diffused  through  an  animal  or  vegetable  sub. 
stance  and  dried  in  and  with  it,  all  danger  of  decomposition  is 
avoided.  Some  Lime-juice  biscuits,  which  Dr.  Morfit  sent  for  trial,  are 
perfectly  good  and  sweet,  although  some  of  them  are  more  than  a 
year  old,  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Lime. juice,  so  different  from  that 
of  the  Lemon,  being  thoroughly  preserved.  Dr.  Morfit's  process 
consists  in  getting  rid  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  natural  water  con. 
tained  in  the  substance  and  replacing  it  by  gelatin.  Plums,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  preserved  by  reducing  them  to  pulp,  mixing  them 
with  gelatin  dissolved  in  water  or  their  own  juice,  and  heating  the 
mixture  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  incorporation  of  the  ingredients ; 
the  gelatinised  juice  is  then  poured  into  coolers.  The  biscuits  sent 
contain  40  per  cent,  of  pure  Montserrat  Lime-fruit  juice,  and  have  a 
refreshing  acid  flavour.  They  are  made  by  mixing  the  gelatinised 
Lime-juice  with  the  proper  proportion  of  biscuit  powder  and  baking. 
The  process  is,  of  course,  capable  of  great  extension,  and  if  Dr.  Morfit 
can  give  us  biscuits  tasting  of  the  Pine-apple,  Peach,  Strawberry, 
and  a  dozen  other  fruits,  he  will  have  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  com. 
munity. — C.  W.  Quix. 


Japanese  Bamboo  Shading— The  best  shading  which  we  have  noticed  in 
use  for  hothouses  is  one  coniposed  of  very  large  Japanese  mats  formed  of 
Bamboo.  They  are  ia  use  shading  the  houses  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company  at  Colchester.  They  are  also  efBcient  as  a  protection  from  hail,  and 
very  strong  and  lasting. 
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ROSES . 

Budding. — Roses  will  be  in  a  condition  for  budding  sooner 
this  season  than  usual ;  in  fact,  in  the  south  I  noticed  that 
some  amateur  growers  began  with  standards  and  half-stan- 
dards on  Brier  stocks  the  first  week  in  the  month.  So  far  as 
my  own  practice  goes,  I  have  found  it  the  best  to  perform  the 
operation  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  buds  and  growth  of  the 
stocks  would  permit,  or  to  defer  it  till  considerably  later  on  in 
the  summer.  The  earliest-budded  plants  push  their  eyes  and 
commence  growth  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  fairly  taken,  and  in 
this  way  make  wood  the  first  season.  Those  that  are  budded 
sufficiently  late  take,  but  the  buds  remain  dormant  until  the 
spring ;  but  if  the  budding  be  carried  out  iu  what  may  be 
termed  mid-season,  the  buds,  in  place  of  starting  into  growth 
and  having  time  to  fairly  mature  the  shoots  they  make,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  later,  remaining  quite  dormant  through  the 
winter,  form  shoots  that  have  not  time  to  get  enough  solidified 
before  the  autumn  frosts  are  upon  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
tenderer  kinds  are  liable  to  perish.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  to  the 
stocks  employed,  only  such  at  the  present  time  can  be  used  as 
have  already  been  provided.  The  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Brier  or  Manetti  evidently  arises  through  the 
different  effects  that  soils  of  various  descriptions  have  upon 
these  stocks.  Where  the  soil  is  so  light  as  to  be  naturally 
unsuitable  for  the  free  vigorous  development  of  the  Brier, 
Manetti  is  no  doubt  preferable,  but  where  the  land  is  of  that 
strong  heavy  description  congenial  to  growth,  the  ordinary 
Brier  is  in  many  ways  to  be  preferred ;  consequently,  those  who 
have  at  hand  a  choice  of  stocks  will  do  well  to  rely  principally 
upon  that  which  is  found  by  experience  to  do  the  best  in  the 
immediate  locality  where  the  Roses  are  to  be  grown. 

Removal  of  Stickers. — Constant  attention  should  now  be 
paid  to  the  removal  of  suckers  from  Rose  stocks.  Where  the 
plants  have  been  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
without  removal  these  suckers  are  usually  a  source  of  con- 
tinual annoyance,  especially  in  such  stocks  as  support  the 
weakest-growing  varieties  of  Roses,  as  in  their  case  the  heads 
of  the  plants  are  not  sufficient  to  draw  the  full  quantity  of  sap 
which  the  roots  provide,  hence  the  disposition  to  break  out 
into  this  underground  growth.  Iu  the  case  of  stronger- 
growing  varieties,  where  the  heads  have  been  let  to  attain  a 
large  size,  there  is  generally  a  less  inclination  to  throw  up 
suckers.  Even  where  standard  Roses  are  grown  by  the  sides 
of  walks  with  their  roots  under  the  turf,  and  where  the  suckers 
run  underground  for  a  considerable  distance  before  appearing 
above  the  surface,  it  is  always  the  best  to  trace  them  right  to 
the  base  from  where  they  proceed,  removing  the  soil  with  a 
planting  trowel  or  similar  implement,  so  as  to  admit  of  this 
being  done,  in  which  case  the  operation  will  be  effectual  until 
fresh  suckers  are  formed ;  whereas  if  the  shoots  are  simply 
broken  off  at  the  point  where  they  appear  above  ground  they 
keep  on  repeatedly  making  fresh  growth,  which,  so  far  as 
diverting  the  strength  of  the  plant  from  its  legitimate  course 
the  support  of  the  head,  involves  a  loss  little  less  than  if  the 
suckers  were  not  removed  at  all. 

Thinning  oe  the  Buds  and  Removal  oe  Decayed  Flowers. 
— Large  Rose  flowers,  for  filling  vases,  baskets,  and  the  like, 
are  now  held  in  very  much  greater  estimation  than  they  used 
to  be,  consequent  upon  a  taste  acquired  through  the  large  per- 
fect individual  blooms  that  are  seen  at  the  exhibitions  of  Roses ; 
but  these  large  flowers  can  only  be  obtained  by  thinning  the 
buds  on  the  strong  shoots,  which  alone  are  able  to  produce 
such ;  and  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  sacrifice,  to  some 
extent,  quantity  to  quality,  the  strong  shoots  should  have  the 
buds  thinned,  particularly  where  the  plants  are  grown  on  their 
own  roots  and  pegged  down,  under  which  system  the  later 
growths  made  from  the  base  of  the  plants  are  generally  very 
strong  and  calculated  to  produce  large,  fully-developed  bloom. 
To  assist  the  formation  of  young  wood  that  will  give  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  first 
blooms,  immediately  they  decay,  should  have  the  seed  vessels 
removed,  which  will  greatly  promote  second  growth.  The 
time  employed  in  this — where,  as  in  most  gardens,  a  great 
number  of  plants  require  attention  at  this  season — can  often 


ill  be  spared,  yet  it  is  only  by  attending  to  such  details  that 
the  best  results  are  attainable,  and  a  moderate  number  of 
plants,  where  they  meet  with  sufficient  care,  will  reward  the 
cultivator  better  than  much  larger  quantities  when  left  to 
themselves.  This  has  seldom  been  further  exemplified  than 
in  the  present  season,  when  the  Rose  maggot,  where  not  dili- 
gently sought  for  and  destroyed,  has  effected  such  havoc,  that 
five-sixths  of  the  flowers  are  so  deformed  as  not  to  be  pre- 
sentable for  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  although  they  may 
be  fairly  effective  when  seen  on  the  plants  from  a  distance. 

Insects. — With  a  like  object  continual  efforts  should  be  made 
to  keep  down  aphides,  which,  despite  the  long  run  of  wot, 
showery  weather,  are  yet  more  numerous  than  usual.  Regular 
use  of  clean  water  without  stint,  applied  with  the  springe  and 
garden  engine,  will  effect  the  object ;  their  numbers  may  be 
reduced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  crushing  with  the  fingers  or 
the  small  sugar-tongs-shaped  brushes,  made  for  the  purpose; 
but  in  thus  crushing  them  on  the  buds  the  matter  from  their 
crushed  bodies  tends  to  injure  the  character  of  the  flowers, 
unless  they  receive  a  good  washing  immediately  after  the 
insects  are  destroyed. 

Manure  Water. — In  soil,  where  there  is  any  deficiency  of 
enriching  elements  in  the  shape  of  solid  manure,  either  incor- 
porated with  it  or  laid  on  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  mulch- 
ing, the  ability  to  produce  flowers  later  on  will  be  very  much 
increased  by  the  application  of  manure  water,  which  in  the  case 
of  Roses,  as  other  plants,  is  much  quicker  iu  its  effects  than 
through  any  other  means  by  which  manure  can  be  applied. 
There  is  no  time  through  the  whole  spring  or  summer  when  it 
can  be  used  with  so  much  advantage  as  the  present,  when  there 
is  a  conjoint  vigorous  extension  of  both  roots  to  absorb  and 
shoots  to  assimilate  it.  To  Roses  on  walls  it  will  be  especially 
beneficial,  and  in  their  case  it  hardly  can  be  given  in  too  large 
quantities.  Roses  in  all  positions  will  bear  manure  water 
applied  stronger  than  most  plants. 

Indoor  Climbing  Roses. — Vigorous-growing  varieties  of 
Roses,  especially  such  as  Marechal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  or 
Lamarque,  that  do  not  flower  freely  if  pruned  to  any  great 
extent  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring,  will  now,  after 
the  principal  flowering  is  over,  require  attention;  whilst  the 
plants  are  young,  and  before  they  have  filled  the  space  which 
their  heads  are  destined  to  occupy,  they  need  not  be  much 
reduced,  but  when  they  have  filled  anything  near  all  the  room 
available,  if  cutting  back  is  not  carried  out  some  time  in  the 
year  they  get  crowded  with  useless,  weak  wood,  little  able  to 
produce  handsome,  full-sized  fiowers.  To  avoid  this,  now  that 
the  spring  blooming  is  over,  a  portion  of  the  large,  strong,  old 
branches  may  be  cut  out  near  the  point  on  the  main  stem  from 
which  they  spring,  leaving  a  stump,  the  latent  eyes  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  immediately  break  into  growth.  These  will 
form  strong,  vigorous  branches,  which  will  produce  the  best 
fiowers  next  season.  This  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  old  wood 
annually,  to  be  replaced  by  new,  may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  or  one-fourth  the  entire  plant,  which,  so  treated, 
will  always  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young,  vigorous 
flowering  growth,  and  will  not  attain  a  dimension  beyond  that 
which  there  is  space  for,  and  that  profusion  of  weak,  useless 
shoots  that  results  from  insufficient  pruning  will  not  exist. 
The  plants  at  the  same  time  should  be  thoroughly  well  washed, 
so  as  to  free  them  from  insects.  If  there  is  any  mildew  upon 
them,  a  liberal  application  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphur 
will  be  found  useful.  Where  planted  in  inside  borders,  or  in  a 
position  where  the  root  space  is  confined,  manure  water,  given 
so  as  to  soak  the  whole  mass  of  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  can 
extend,  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  This  may  with 
advantage  be  repeated  from  time  to  time  for  the  next  two 
months  whenever  the  soil  requires  moisture.         T.  Baines. 


Mareclial  Niel. — "  B.  A."  aska  (see  p.  495)  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  cultivation  given  to  my  Marechal  Niel  Rosea,  the  flowera  of 
which  have  been  so  good  in  colonr.  In  truth,  they  thrive  under  a 
comparative  abaence  of  cultivation,  aa  the  dreasing  given  ia  of  the 
moat  meagre  deacription.  The  plants  are  on  their  own  roofca  ;  they 
are  planted  iu  a  soil  bed  about  5  ft.  aoroaa  and  2J  ft.  in  depth,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  cool  span-roofed  house.      One  plant  ia  trained  to 
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the  end  wall  and  the  other  up  a  supporting  column  and  then  along 
wires  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Both  make  moderate  growth,  and  just 
now,  after  the  blooms  have  been  taken  off,  are  pushing  freely  in  all 
directions.  There  are  no  unusually  vigorous  shoots,  and  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  them,  as  they  ara  often  the  precursors  of  canker  and 
decay.  The  bed  is  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  but  when  not  occupied 
with  seeds  or  other  thiugs  (I  have  a  crop  of  seedling  Potatoes  growing 
on  it  just  now),  I  make  a  boy  fork  up  the  soil,  and  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  At  other  times  the  surface  is  simply  kept  as 
moist  as  the  plants  growing  upon  it  require.  About  once  a  year  the 
surface  is  given  a  coat  of  manure,  but  the  roots  of  the  Roses  can 
get  but  little  of  it.  An  aphis  is  rarely  seen  on  either  plant. — A. 
Dean,  Bedfont. 


RULES  FOR  JUDGINa  ROSES. 
The  Committee  of  the  National  Rose  Society  have  been  engaged  in 
drawing  up  some  rules  for  judging  Roses  at  horticultural  exhibitions, 
and  as  they  aro  likely  to  be  instructive  to  our  readers,  we  subjoin 
them.  In  regard  to  the  "  Method  of  Judging,"  it  is  recom. 
mended  that  the  judges  first  cast  out  all  bad  boxes,  that  is,  those 
having  blooms  of  interior  quality.  Then  tho  remainder  are  to  be 
compared,  and  it  is  recommended  that  three  judges  work  together  iu 
the  case  of  Roao  shows,  and  that  each  judge  in  turn  shall  count  and 
designate  the  good  blooms,  the  other  two  standing  behind  and  stop- 
ping their  colleague  when  they  do  not  agree  with  him.  In  every 
ditfereuce  of  opinion  as  to  what  ooustitutes  a  good  Rose,  a  majority 
of  the  judges  shall  decide,  and  the  result  of  counting  the  good  blooms 
shall  form  the  decision  ultimately  reached.  In  estimating  the  points 
in  a  box  of  Roses,  it  is  suggested  they  be  recorded  by  means  of 
"  marks,"  and  that  these  marks  be  allotted  as  follows  :— Three  marks 
shall  be  given  to  every  perfect  bloom  ;  two  to  one  not  quite  so  per. 
feet ;  and  one  mark  only  to  a  moderately  good  one.  One  mark  shall 
be  taken  off  from  the  box  for  every  case  of  decided  badness.  As  some 
judges  of  Roses  are  apt  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  Tea  and 
Noisette  kinds,  it  is  recommended  that  they  have  no  especial  favour 
shown  to  them  as  such.  Marks  to  be  given  for  evenness, 
variety,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  boxes,  at  the 
rate  of  one  mark  for  each  of  these  especial  excellences. 
As  Roses  are  shown  in  boxes,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  flowers  must 
be  judged  as  they  are  in  the  boxes  at  the  time  of  inspection  ;  no 
other  consideration  of  any  kind  is  admissible.  Where  stands  are 
equal  in  respect  to  flowers,  the  judges  shall  proceed  to  consider  the 
general  evenness,  variety,  arrangement,  and  setting  up,  the  boxes 
being  placed  side  by  side  and  in  the  same  light  for  that  purpose. 
The  boxes  should  be  of  the  regulated  size  and  shape,  and  set  out  with 
Moss,  unless  otherwise  specified.  And  as  certain  definitions  are 
employed  at  Rose  shows,  they  have  been  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible 
to  prevent  misapprehension.  A  bloom  or  truss  should  bo  taken  to 
mean  a  Rose,  with  or  without  buds  and  foliage,  as  cut  from  the 
tree.  As  to  what  constitutes  a  bad  Rose  under  this  heading  will 
be  included  all  that  have  a  faulty  shape,  confused  centre,  a  faded 
colour,  and  which  are  either  undersized  or  oversized  to  the  extent 
of  coarseness  or  ovorbloomiug.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  Rose 
must  have  form,  size,  brightness,  substance,  foliage,  and  be  at 
the  time  in  the  most  perfect  phase  of  its  possible  beauty.  Form  will 
imply  abundant  petals  of  good  substance,  regularly  and  gracefully 
disposed  within  a  circular  and  symmetrical  outline.  Brightness  shall 
include  freshness  of  colour,  brilliancy,  and  purity. 


Bougainvilleas  at  Nice. — In  The  Garden  (see  p.  546)  I  find 
an  article  on  Boagainvilleas.  Having  lately  returned  from  Nice, 
where  I  spent  the  whole  of  last  winter,  I  had  several  opportunities 
of  seeing  this  beautiful  plant,  which  in  its  habit  and  growth  resem- 
bles the  Wistaria.  I  should  hardly  imagine  a  stove  house  to  be  a 
suitable  quarter  for  it.  The  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  it  was  at 
Monte  Carlo,  where  there  are  three  or  four  beautifully-trained  speci- 
mens of  it  on  a  pigeon  house.  These  plants  were  in  good  bloom  in 
December,  and  were  still  so  on  tho  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  the 
second  week  in  May  ;  during  the  latter  part  of  January  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  in  its  greatest  perfection.  That  it  will  bear  a  moderate 
amount  of  frost  is  undoubted,  for  during  the  earlier  part  of  January 
we  had  several  frosts  in  succession,  ice  forming  to  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  five-franc  piece,  and  I  was  informed  that  Bougainvilleas 
would  stand  from  8^  to  10^.  I  purchased  a  small  plant,  the  only  one 
I  could  get,  which  I  have  planted  at  Chaville,  and  hope  that  it  will 
make  some  little  growth  this  summer  (if  we  are  to  have  any),  so  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  prolong  its  existence  through  the  next 
winter  with  the  aid  of  matting,  &c.  When  established,  the  Bougain- 
villeas are  rapid  in  their  growth,  a  single  plant  covering  a  large 
space  of  wall  in  about  two  years. — W.  Ellts,  28,  Rue  Bassano,  Paris. 
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Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Orchids. — The  different  varieties  of  Calanthe  vestita  and  the  hybrid 
C.  Veitchi  will  now  be  making  active  growth,  and  must  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  keeping  the  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient. 
If  grown  in  baskets  or  pots  that  can  he  suspended  near  the  roof  over  the 
paths,  in  this  way  space  can  be  economised,  and  they  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  securing  stout  substantial  foliage  that  will  remain  fresh  and 
green  upon  the  plants  through  the  autumn  and  winter  much  longer  than 
when  grown  under  conditions  that  favour  long  growth  at  the  expense  of 
solidity.  There  are  no  more  useful  plants  than  this  section  of  Calauthes, 
hut,  unless  they  are  treated  through  the  growing  season  in  a  way  to 
impart  vigour  to  the  leaves,  these  often  are  so  far  decayed  as  to  necessitate 
their  being  cat  away  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  ;  and  although  the 
flowers  iu  themselves  aro  always  handsome,  they  have  a  much  better 
appearance,  if  even  a  portion  of  the  leaves  can  be  kept  green  and  living, 
than  when  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  naked  pseudo-bulbs  and  the 
flower-stems,  and  by  treating  them  as  recommended  there  is  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  bulbs  will  attain  so  much  larger  size  with  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  ability  to  produce  flowers. 

Bro"ugh.tonia  sanguinea. — Although  individually  not  so  imposing 
in  appearance  as  many  Orchids  of  larger  growth,  still,  on  account  of  its 
colour  (deep  red),  it  is  deserving  of  being  grown  to  the  extent  of  a  dozen 
or  more  plants  in  a  collection,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  contrasting  so 
well  with  almost  everything  else.  I  have  found  it  to  succeed  well  on  a  block 
of  wood  or  a  piece  of  cork  with  a  little  Sphagnum  attached.  In  this 
way,  suspended  from  the  roof,  the  plants  occupy  very  little  room,  and 
they  have  a  most  telling  efl'ect  when  in  flower,  a  consideration  worth 
taking  into  account,  hut  which  is  perhaps  less  studied  iu  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  than  that  of  any  other  plants. 

Itlesospinidium  sangiiiaeum  and  vulcaniaum.— For  the 
purpose  of  giving  contrast  in  colour,  these  are  also  worthy  of  a  place. 
Like  the  Broughtonias,  they  occupy  little  room,  and  their  rosy-crimson 
flowers  are  comparatively  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  Coming  into 
bloom,  as  they  usually  do,  earlier  than  the  highly-coloured  Masdevallias, 
they  have  a  similar  efieot  on  all  light-coloured  flowers  that  are  near  them, 
and,  as  they  succeed  in  a  cool  or  medium  temperature,  they  can  be  grown 
where  there  is  not  the  means  for  cultivating  such  as  require  strong  heat. 
They  do  best  in  pots,  in  material  like  that  which  answers  for  Onoidiums 
and  Dendrobiums. 

Cattleyas  of  the  Mossio3  section— 0.  Warneri,  0.  SHnneri,  and  also 
the  different  forms  of  C.  intermedia — where  they  require  potting  should 
be  immediately  attended  to,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  before  much  ,or  any 
growth  commences.  These,  in  common  with  all  other  Orchids,  should 
never  in  any  case  he  overpotted,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  pots  where  the  young  growth  extends  beyond  or  outside  the  rim, 
as,  when  the  roots  which  the  young  growth  forms  cannot  take  hold  of  the 
material  within  the  pots,  but,  in  place  of  this,  grow  to  the  outside,  they 
meet  with  nothing  to  sustain  them,  and  are  in  the  worst  position  for  being 
injured  when  the  plants  are  moved  about  in  the  operation  of  cleaning, 
and  the  growth  made  under  these  conditions,  instead  of  getting  stronger, 
usually  is  smaller  than  that  from  which  it  proceeds,  a  state  iu  Orchid 
growing  which  always,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  avoided,  as  the 
stronger  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  such  plants  as  these  get  the  greater  disposi- 
tion they  have  to  break  double,  which  is  the  most  effectual  way  of 
increasing  the  size  of  the  specimens,  or  permitting  of  division  where  this 
is  desired.  In  moving  them  let  it  be  effected  with  the  least  possible 
mutilation  of  the  roots,  which,  if  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition,  are  sure  to  be  actively  at  work.  Do  not,  after  potting,  give 
more  water  for  a  short  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  bulbs 
and  leaves  plump  and  fresh  and  to  enable  the  buds  to  swell,  as  if  the 
material  in  which  the  broken  fibres  of  these  plants  are  placed  is  made  too 
wet  they  are  very  liable  to  rot,  as  they,  more  than  most  Orchids,  are  at  all 
times  impatient  of  much  moisture. 

Lselias. — The  different  forms  of  L.  purpurata,  L,  elegans,  L,  Schil- 
leriana,  L.  Turneri,  &c.,  also  should,  where  required,  have  immediate  atten- 
tion in  potting  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  flower ;  they,  like  the 
Cattleyas,  commence  growth  directly  the  blooming  is  over.  The  potting 
and  material  in  which  they  are  grown,  as  also  their  general  treatment, 
requires  to  be  iu  every  way  similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  above- 
mentioned  Cattleyas, 

Cattleya  Trianse, — These  most  beautiful  winter-flowering  plants 
should  now  be  making  considerable  progress  iu  their  growth,  and  will 
require  more  water,  but  when  grown  in  pots  care  must  always  be  taken 
that  the  material  is  not  made  too  wet,  especially  in  houses  where  the 
plants,  through  any  unavoidable  cause,  do  not  receive  enough  hght,  for  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  invariable  rule  that  the  more  stout  and  sturdy  growth 
they  make,  consequent  upon  plenty  of  light  with  enough  air  to  sufficiently 
dry  the  atmosphere  during  the  day,  they  will  always  bear  more  moisture  at 
the  root  than  when  these  conditions  are  wanting, 

Cattley  a  superba. — As  these  commence  growth  they  must  be  placed 
under  conditions  of  more  warmth  than  almost  any  of  the  others.  The 
best  position  I  have  found  for  this  diflicult-to-manage  plant,  where  not 
suspended  near  the  roof,  is  immediately  near  the  upright  glass  at  the 
front  or  ends  of  the  house  where  the  Bast  Indian  plants  are  grown  ;  here 
it  receives  somewhat  less  heat  than  those  that  occupy  the_  more  central 
part  of  the  house,  and  also  gets  more  air,  a  matter  of  equal  importance  to 
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this,  one  of  the  finest  of  tlie  whole  family,  yet  rarely  seen  in  a  state  such 
as  it  can  keep  on  improving  for  any  considerable  number  of  years. 

Dendrochilura  filiforma  and  glumaceuta.— These  elegant- 
flowered,  coiiipact-growiDg  plants  will  mostly  now  have  done  blooming, 
and  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  divide  them,  or  they  require  larger 
pots,  these  should  be  supplied  without  delay.  They  succeed  well_  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum,  to  which  is 
added  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  broken  crocks  and  a  little  sand.  The  coolest 
end  of  an  East  Indian  house  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  place  for 
them. 

Coelogyno  cristata — This  most  useful  of  all  winter-flowering 
Orchids  will  now  be  pushing  freely  both  root  and  leaf  growth.  It  is  a 
thirsty  subject  at  the  roots,  requiring  much  more  water  than  many  plants. 
Anything  approaching  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  accidentally  or  other- 
wise, now,  when  growth  is  in  full  progress,  is  fatal  to  the  bulbs  ever 
attaining  their  wonted  size,  without  which  many  will  fail  to  produce 
flowers,  and  those  that  do  bloom  will  bear  them  few  in  number.  But 
though  a  moisture-loving  subject  at  the  roots,  it  cannot  bear  a  stagnant 
atmosphere,  nor  too  much  heat. 

Cypripedlums.— C.  caudatum,  C.  Stonei,  C.  Pairrieanum,  C.  hirsu- 
tissimum,  C.  villosum,  C.  Schlimi,  C.  Lowi,  and  the  earliest-flowered 
varieties  of  C.  barbatum,  as  soon  as  done  blooming,  should_  at  once  be 
placed  under  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  that  will  assist  them  to 
push  their  growth  up  and  get  it  completed  before  winter.  C.  Schlimi  and 
C.  Pairrieanum  are  somewhat  shy  growers,  and  generally  succeed  better 
with  a  little  cooler  ti-eatment.  All  reguire  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
whilst  growing.  Any  re-potting  or  division  requisite  through  the  crowns 
getting  overcrowded  should  bo  carried  out  immediately  the  flowering  is 
over. 

Dendrobium  nobile. — Where  this  serviceable  Orchid  is  grown  in 
quantities  to  give  succession  through  the  winter,  portions  of  the  plants 
should  be  pushed  on  into  active  growth  at  different  times  so  as  to  complete 
their  bulbs  in  succession,  for  though  they  may  be  retarded  for  almost  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  still  it  is  better  for  the  health  of  the  specimens 
to  let  them  come  on  into  flower  when  they  are  ready  than  to  grow  the 
whole  stock  on  at  once,  and  have  to  resort  to  too  long  a  drying  ordeal 
for  such  as  are  wanted  to  bloom  the  last. 

Epidendrum  cinnabarinum. — This  is  a  plant  that,  from  its 
distinctly-coloured  orange-red  flowers  and  the  length  of  time  it  lasts, 
deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is.  From  its  very  erect  close 
habit  of  growth  it  requires  much  less  pot  room  than  many  species,  but, 
where  potting  is  required,  this  should  be  done  immediately  the  flowers 
are  decayed.  I  have  found  it  to  succeed  better  with  less  Sphagnum^  added 
to  the  peat  than  most  plants.  Intermediate  house  temperature  will  suit 
it  best;  it  likes  plenty  of  light. — T.  Baines. 

Stoves. — Ventilate,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  syring- 
ing not  only  the  plants,  but  the  stages  and  walls,  and  likewise  by  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  water.  Plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora  must  be 
kept  growing,  and  also  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  ripen  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  Pot  on  young  plants  of  Sanchezia  nobilis,  Scutellaria  Mocciniana 
and  Ventenati,  Pentas  carnea,  Linum  trigynum,  Llonochgetum  ensiferum 
and  serioeum  multiflorum,  Centradenias,  Eranthemums,  and  others,  using 
a  compost  of  loam,  thoroughly- decomposed  manure,  and  a  little  peat. 
Increase  the  stock  |of  Achimenes  by  means  of  cuttings ;  Gloxinias,  by 
using  good  and  well-developed  leaves  as  cuttings  ;  the  fiue-Ieaved  Begonias 
in  the  same  way  as  Gloxinias,  and  also  by  placing  a  whole  leaf  flat  on  the 
surface  of  a  pan  filled  with  silver  sand  and  peat,  and  surfaced  with  sand, 
affixing  the  leaf  thereon  with  pegs,  cutting  or  breaking  the  ribs  at  intervals, 
and  sprinkling  some  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  ;  if  kept  damp  and 
shaded,  leaves  treated  in  this  way  soon  form  buds  at  every  break.  The 
herbaceous  kinds  are  best  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  Keep  Epiphyl- 
lums  in  a  well  growing  temperature,  and  Eucharis  amazonica  in  a  moist 
stove.  Keep  the  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Ananassas,  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants  near  the  glass,  in  order  to  bring  out  their  colours,  .but  preserve 
them  from  strong  sunshine. 

Conservatories. — Plants  under  glass  are  now  growing  vigorously, 
therefore  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  passible  ;  there 
must,  however,  be  plenty  of  ventilation,  abundance  of  water  must  also 
be  given,  and  shade  of  some  kind  provided  as  a  protection  to  plants  in 
bloom,  the  beauty  of  which  soon  becomes  impaired  if  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. Give  weak  manure  water  to  gross-feeding  plants,  and  from  speci- 
mens planted  out  in  borders. remove  all  superfluous  shoots  and  suckers. 
Fuchsias  trained  to  ratters  require  thinning,  and  Clematises  tying  to 
trellises.  Do  not  allow  deciduous  climbers  to  intertwine  with  evergreen 
ones,  as  they  are  apt  to  spoil  the  latter.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  Hydran- 
geas, zonal,  show,  and  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Coleuses, 
Lobelias,  Salvias,  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Schizanthuses,  and  similar 
plants,  and  transfer  to  frames  or  the  greenhouse  such  plants  as  have  done 
flowering.  Heaths  and  some  other  early-flowering  hard-wooded  plants 
may  now  bo  set  out-of-doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— Old  plants  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  should 
have  plenty  of  water  and  a  sunny  position.  Plants  of  Hebeclinium 
ianthinum  should  have  been  cut  down  after  flowering,  and  should  now  be 
kept  moderately  dry  for  a  time,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  force  them  early. 
Gut  in  hard-wooded  Veronicas  that  have  done  blooming,  so  as  to  encourage 
fresh  growth.  Keep  plants  of  Lisianthus  Eussellianus  in  a  warm, 
moist  place,  and  re-pot  them  as  often  as  they  require  it.  Pot  off  seedlings 
of  Primula  japonica  and  keep  them  out-of-doors,  where  they  form  stronger 


plants  than  if  nursed  under  glass.  Plants  of  Kalosanthes  should  now 
have  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  as  should  also  Liliums  that 
have  formed  their  flower-buds,  and  some  other  soft-wooded  plants. 
Erythrinas  in  pots  should  be  grown  in  a  cool  and  light  house  near  the 
glass ;  they  require  plenty  of  water,  and  their  main  branches  should  have 
supports  of  some  kind  to  keep  them  in  proper  position.  Bouvardias  that 
were  cut  back  after  flowering  should  now  be  making  good  wood  ;  they 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  moist  and  warm  for  some  time  set.  Persian 
Cyclamens  should  be  kept  in  cool  and  shady  frames,  or  against  north 
walls  ;  they  should  receive  a  little  water  during  the  summer  months.  G. 
Coum  and  similar  kinds  should  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  not  too  much 
so.  Azaleas  that  have  done  blooming  and  which  have  had  their  seed-pods 
picked  off  should  be  re-potted,  if  necessary,  and  put  into  a  warm  pit, 
where  heat,  moisture,  and  shade  can  be  given  them.  Camellias  also  make 
good  growth  under  similar  conditions,  as  do  also  Citrons  of  various  kinds. 
Pinching  in  should  be  practised  freely  until  the  plants  have  attained  the 
form  it  is  desired  they  should  assume. 

Suspended  Baskets.— Eemove  any  plants  that  appear  to  be  ex- 
hausted and  replenish  with  fresh  material ;  rather,  however,  than  lift  out 
many  of  the  plants,  plant  the  basket  afresh,  retaining  such  as  are  in  good 
condition.  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Tradescantias,  Begonia  scandens,  varie- 
gated Panicum,  Asystasias,  Achimenes,  some  of  the  creeping  Ficuses, 
&c.,  do  well  in  baskets  kept  in  stoves;  and  for  conservatory  and  balcony 
baskets  take  Ivy-leaved  and  sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  brilliantly- 
coloured  Lobelias  of  the  Erinus  section.  Petunias,  Mesembryanthemuma 
of  different  sorts,  Tropieolums,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Gazania  splendens, 
Lysimachia  nummularia.  Ivies,  Musk,  Convoluvlus  mauritanicus,  and 
many  kinds  of  Ferns  and  Selaginellas. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

Pines.— Water  abundautly  and  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  either 
with  a  syringe  or  through  a  watering-pot  rose.  Remove  all  suckers, 
except  such  as  are  required  for  purposes  of  propagation.  In  the  latter 
case  they  should  be  taken  off  and  potted  when  strong  enough.  Plants 
ripening  fruit  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and,  in  order  to  keep  them 
as    long    as    possible   in    good    condition,    remove    them    to    a    cooler 


Vines. — Fruit  on  late  kinds  should  now  be  set  and  ready  for  thinning. 
As  late  Grapes  are  ripe  at  a  date  when  they  are  subjected  to  damp,  the 
berries  should  be  thinned  out  more  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Grapes 
that  are  to  be  eaten  as  soon  as  ripe.  No  rule,  as  regards  distance  between 
each  berry,  can  be  laid  down,  as  the  same  variety  does  not  swell  equally 
everywhere  ;  but  most  people  are  more  apt  to  err  in  thinning  too  little 
than  too  much.  Black  Alicantes  must  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  berries 
can  be  seen,  for  when  left  for  a  few  days  after  this  the  bunches  generally 
become  a  solid  mass,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  operated  upon.  _  Lady 
Downes  should  not  be  thinned  so  early,  as  many  of  the  berries  are  imper- 
fectly set.  which,  if  left  to  form  a  bunch,  come  to  nothing.  The  berries 
of  the  black  Lady  Downes  are  also  liable  to  become  more  deformed  than 
any  other  kind ;  and,  to  obtain  them  of  a  perfect  and  uniform  shape  when 
matured,  the  worst-looking  must  be  removed.  Scalding  of  the  berries 
during  the  stoning  period  is  an  evil  which  this  variety  is  very  subject  to, 
and,  in  those  places  where  every  means  have  failed  to  check  it,  the  bunches 
should  not  be  thinned  so  much  at  the  present  time  as  they  will  ultimately 
require,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  reserve  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  may  decay.  Vines  setting  and  swelling  their  fruit  at  an  early 
stage  should  not  be  kept  closer  during  the  heat  of  the  day  than  those 
colouring.  They  should,  however,  be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  little  air  should  be  given  in  the  evening  and  throughout  the  night.  The 
atmosphere  in  houses  where  the  fruit  is  ripe  or  ripening  must  not  be  kept 
too  dry  on  hot  days,  or  the  foliage,  which  is  always  of  much  service,  even 
after  the  fruit  is  cut,  will  be  injured.  To  prevent  this,  damp  the  pathways 
and  surface  of  the  border  at  midday  and  in  the  afternoon  when  it  seems 
necessary. 

Peaelies  and  Ifeetarines.— Where  these  have  been  gathered  give 
the  trees  a  good  syringing,  the  borders  a  thorough  watering,  and  continue 
a  little  fire-heat  until  the  wood  becomes  perfectly  ripe.  Give  up  syringing 
in  cases  in  which  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  colour,  but  until  then  syringe 
daily ;  tie  in  and  thin  the  shoots,  and  put  aside  any  leaves  that  happen  to 
overlap  the  fruit,  so  as  to  give  it  a  chance  of  becoming  well  coloured. 

Pigs. — As  soon  as  the  first  crop  has  been  cleared  off  mulch  the  soil 
with  manure,  water  freely,  and  maintain  a  warm,  growing,  moist  atmo  - 
sphere. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons.- Give  Cucumbers  a  good  supply  of 
manure  water,  stop  laterals,  and  only  retain  as  many  fruits  as  the  plants 
can  well  bear.  Keep  Melons  ripening  fruit  rather  dry,  but  water  abun- 
dantly those  swelling.  Use  tiles  or  slates  for  putting  under  the  Melons  if 
they  are  grown  in  frames.  Prepare  plants  to  take  the  place  of  those  now 
ripening  fruit,  or  after  the  fruit  has  been  cut  away  cut  down  the  old 
plants  to  two  or  three  eyes  of  the  stem  ;  apply  a  dressing  of  fresh  soil 
over  the  old  material,  give  a  thorough  watering,  and  increase  the  tem- 
perature, when  the  plants  will  again  start  freely  into  growth. 

Flower  Garden. 

After  the  flower  and  sub-tropical  gardens  have  been  furnished  there 
will  probably  remain  many  odds  and  ends  that  will  prove  useful  for  the 
decoration  of  herbaceous  and  shrubbery  borders,  and  which  should  now 
be  planted  in  such  positions  in  them  as  will  set  them  off  to  most  advan- 
tage.  Peg  down  Petunias,  Verbenas,  old  and  "  leggy "  Pelargoniums, 
Tropaeolums,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  them  as  effective  as  possible.    Bracken 
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or  small  Beecii  pegs  are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Have  a  stock  of 
Lobelias  in  reserve  to  take  the  place  of  inferior  kinds,  which  often 
appear  where  seedlings  are  used.  Edgings  of  Cerastium  should  be  gone 
over  weekly  and  all  flowers  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears  ;  flowering  shoots 
should  likewise  be  picked  off  all  plants  of  the  variegated  Polemoniuni 
cu3ruleum,  golden  Feverfew,  variegated  Spiraja  Ulmaria,  and  other  plants 
grown  only  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves.  A  good  supply  of  reserve 
plants  for  future  stock  should  now  be  secured — for  instance,  Centaureas 
kept  in  pots  during  the  summer  time  are  better  for  propagating  from  than 
plants  lifted  out  of  the  soil.  Solanums,  Wigandias,  and  various  other 
sub-tropical  plants  kept  in  pots  during  summer  are  also  very  useful  for 
affording  cuttings  for  the  next  season. 

Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks. — As  Dahlias  advance  in  growth,  see 
that  they  are  kept  regularly  tied  up.  They  should  have  three  or  four 
sticks  to  each  plant,  so  as  to  keep  them  open  and  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
get  to  the  centres.  The  practice  of  tying  these  plants  up  to  a  single  stick 
is  bad  and  unsightly  ;  it  causes  them  to  run  up  tall,  and  affords  little 
security  against  strong  winds.  To  induce  the  plants  to  throw  out  strong 
side-shoots,  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  growths.  See  that  they 
are  quite  free  from  aphides,  and,  if  any  are  detected,  syringe  with  Tobacco 
water.  Hollyhocks  must  be  well  secured  to  stout  sticks  as  they  increase 
in  size,  for  if  they  get  blown  over  it  spoils  them.  They  do  not  require 
the  sticks  so  long  as  those  sometimes  used,  unless  grown  in  very  exposed 
places,  in  which  they  should  not  be  planted.  If  the  sticks  are  4  ft.  out  of  the 
ground  after  being  firmly  driven  down,  they  are  high  enough.  Do  not 
tie  them  so  tightly  as  not  to  allow  sufficient  room  for  the  stems  to  thicken. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  not  be  left  so  loose  as  to  chafe  with  the 
wind  against  the  supports. 

Herbaceous  Plants.— These  being  now  in  great  beauty,  a  little 
extra  cai'e  should  be  bestowed  on  them.  Lift  such  .Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses,  as  interfere  with  them,  and  spread  them  out  to  dry  without 
removing  any  of  the  leaves.  Cut  over  the  decaying  stems  of  Fritillarias 
and  similar  early  flowering  plants.  Gather  seeds  of  Scillas  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  and  sow  them  at  once.  Plants  that  require  support,  apply 
strong  stakes,  but  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
Pyrethrums,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  character  look  best  when  un- 
supported in  that  way.  Transplant  Primulas  kept  in  pots  on  to  a  shady 
border,  whore  they  should  be  kept  clean  and  secure  from  slugs  ;  P. 
japonica  always  grows  better  when  planted  out  of  doors  than  when  grown  in 
pots.  A  mulching  of  rotten  manure,  spent  Hops,  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  leaf 
soil  should  be  spread  over  the  ground,  and  if  its  appearance  on  the 
surface  is  objectionable,  cover  it  with  soil.  Phloxes  like  plenty  of 
nourishment,  consequently  a  little  manure  water  should  now  and  then  be 
given  them.  Everlasting  Peas,  wintered  in  pots,  may  now  be  planted 
out.  Viola  cornuta  and  other  bedding  Pansies  should  be  kept  well 
furnished  with  young  shoots  by  occasionally  cutting  out  the  old  ones,  and 
the  beauty  of  both  English  and  fancy  sorts  will  be  greatly  prolonged  it 
they  are  grown  in  a  moist  and  partially-shaded  situation.  Train  Clema- 
tises in  such  a  way  as  they  will  look  best.  Such  herbaceous  plants  as 
have  been  wintered  in  frames  may  now  be  planted  out,  but  in  the  case  of 
Dodecatheons,  &c.,  intended  still  to  bo  kept  in  pots,  a  shady  position  on 
a  bed  of  ashes  is  best  for  them,  and  upon  no  conditions  should  they 
become  at  any  time  perfectly  dry.  Remove  decaying  flowers,  except  in 
cases  in  which  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  Transplant  biennials  and  perennials, 
and  as  soon  as  they  come  into  flower  rectify  the  nomenclature  of  Irises, 
Lilies,  Pyrethrums,  &c  ,  the  names  of  which  are  apt  to  get  misplaced 
during  the  operation  of  transplantation.  Double  Rockets,  which  have 
bloomed  profusely  this  season,  should  have  their  shoots  layered— an 
operation  which  will  soon  induce  the  production  of  shoots  in  abundance ; 
and  these,  when  they  have  attained  a  length  of  2  in.  or  3  in.,  may  be 
taken  off  and  made  into  cuttings.  Pyrethrums  for  late  blooming,  if  cut 
down  and  allowed  to  grow  afresh,  will  come  into  bloom  during  the  later 
summer  months.  Hardy  perennials  generally,  which  bear  division,  may 
still  be  multipUed  in  that  way  ;  and,  where  that  is  not  applicable,  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  their  becoming 
well  established  before  winter.  Hardy  annuals  for  late  blooming  should 
be  sown  in  shady  spots,  to  be  transplanted  hereafter  to  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  to  flower.  Seeds  of  Brompton,  Emperor,  and  Queen 
Stocks  should  also  now  be  sown  for  flowering  next  spring.  Continue  to 
prick  oft"  perennials  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  removal.  Plants  in 
pots  will  require  plenty  of  water  at  this  season  ;  and  specimens  of  such 
plants  as  Phloxes,  Pajonias,  Pyrethrums,  &c.,  will  need  attention  in  the 
way  of  staking  and  removing  dead  blooms.  If  not  already  done,  lose 
no  time  in  plunging  the  stock  of  plants  in  store-pots  in  wood-ashes 
or  sand. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus  beds,  now  that  cutting  is  over,  will  be  much  benefited  by  a 
good  soaking  of  manure  water ;  this,  being  a  marine  plant,  enjoys  salt, 
which,  if  it  be  added  to  the  liquid  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  a  gallon,  will  materi- 
ally assist  Asparagus  beds,  especially  such  as  have  been  long  in  bearing. 
Keep  the  beds  quite  free  from  weeds,  which  it  is  necessary  in  this  case  to 
remove  by  hand,  as  the  use  of  the  hoe  would  interfere  with  the  plants. 
Beds  that  have  been  much  cut  should,  at  the  present  time,  be  encouraged 
by  every  means  too  make  good  growth,  for  on  this  depends  their  ability  to 
keep  up,  in  years  tocome,  their  producing  powers,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality,  in  a  satisfactory  state.  Asparagus  often  gets  worn  out  much 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  through  suffering  neglect  after  cutting  has 
ceased.  Advancing  crops  of  Carrots  should  be  again  looked  over  to  see 
that  they  are  not  left  too  thick,  especially  the  main  sowing.  Turnips  also 
will  require  attention  in  this  respect;  there  are  few  crops  suffer  so  much 
as  this  if  allowed  to  stand  too  close  together,  as  when  in  this  state  they 


run  to  leaf,  forming  bulbs  that  are  not  only  small,  but  very  poor  in  quality. 
Beet. — Thin  the  main  crop  before  the  plants  get  so  large  as  to  interfere 
with  the  growth.  Coleworts. — Some  seed  should  now  be  sown  ;  these 
will  be  useful  for  planting  thickly  late  in  the  season  after  other  crops  are 
cleared  off.  In  respect  to  this  vegetable  it  is  necessary  that  amateurs 
should  make  sure  that  they  get  the  seed  true,  and  not  some  small  kind  of 
Cabbage  which  is  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  as  the  Colewort  will  turn 
in  its  leaves  and  make  useful  heads  when  planted  later  than  any  variety 
of  Cabbage  ;  it  also  may  be  planted  under  fruit  trees  when  these  are  not 
grown  too  close.  Of  course  they  will  not  produce  anything  like  the  crop 
they  will  in  an  open  situation  ;  nevertheless,  what  they  do  yield  is  so  much 
gain,  and  they  help  to  keep  down  weeds.  Beans. — Where  dwarf  French 
Beans  are  held  in  particular  estimation  a  few  more  may  at  once  be  sown ; 
these  should  occupy  a  south  border,  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  where, 
by  a  slight  additional  protection  from  September  frosts,  they  will  fre- 
quently go  on  bearing  longer  than  those  grown  in  more  open  situations. 
Autumn-planted  Cabbages  that  have  been  cut  and  the  stools  left  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  Sprouts  should,  where  the  land  is  at  all  poor  or  of  a  light 
nature,  have  a  good  soaking  with  manure  water,  by  which,  in  addition  to 
thinning  out  the  shoots  to  some  two  or  three  to  each  stool,  they  will  make 
small  useful  heads,  that  will  come  in  through  the  autumn.  Keep  the 
hoe  going  on  all  favourable  occasions  amongst  advancing  crops  of  every 
kind. 

Extracts  from  ray  Diary. 

June  24. — Sowing  Snowball,  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  and  American 
Strap-leaf  Turnips.  Planting  out  Capsicums  in  open  spaces  against 
south  walls.  Potting  on  Balsams  and  Petunias.  Giving  early  exhibition 
Celery  a  little  earthing.  Putting  sticks  to  dwarf  Beans.  Hoeing  and 
weeding  shrubbery  borders,  and  putting  sticks  to  all  flowering  plants  that 
require  it.  Clearing  off  Spinach  ;  manuring  and  getting  the  ground  dug 
up  ready  for  other  crops.  Layering  Strawberries  for  forcing  on  pieces  of 
turf  l  in.  square,  and  also  a  large  quantity,  three  in  a  bunch,  on  pieces  6  in. 
square  for  making  new  plantations. 

June  25. — Sowing  two  rows  each  of  the  following  sorts  of  Peas  : 
Laxton's  Omega,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British  Queen.  Planting  out  Bore- 
cole, Brussels  Sprouts,  and  late  Broccoli.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  choice 
sorts  of  Pelargoniums.  Giving  all  newly-planted  bedding  material  a  good 
watering,  and  pegging  down  any  plants  that  require  that  attention. 
Looking  over  Globe  Artichokes,  and  cutting  off  all  stems  and  heads  not 
required  for  use.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons  and  stopping 
them.    Watering  all  newly-laid  Strawberry  runners. 

June  26. — Sowing  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Carters'  Heartwell  Early 
Marrow  Cabbage  ;  also  red  and  white  Turnip  Radishes.  Planting  out 
Lettuces  and  Endive.  Potting  on  a  batch  of  Queen  Pine  suckers.  Cutting 
back  Laurels  encroaching  on  walks.  Pegging  down  and  stopping  Vege- 
table Marrows.  Thinning  Turnips  and  giving  them  a  good  watering. 
Gathering  Grove  End  Scarlet  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberries.  Hoeing 
and  weeding  amongst  all  growing  crops.  Putting  strings  round  Peas  that 
are  forcing  their  way  through  the  sticks. 

June  27. — Sowing  Giant  White  Cos,  the  Favourite,  and  All  the  Year 
Round  Lettuces.  Planting  out  Celery  and  Gardoons.  Picking  flowers 
off  and  tying  out  Fuchsias  for  exhibition.  Finish  clipping  all  Box  edgings. 
Looking  over  all  cordon-trained  Apple  trees,  tying  down  leaders,  and 
loosening  any  that  require  it ;  also  all  young  trees  tied  to  stakes.  Looking 
over  all  Vineries,  tying  down  leaders,  stopping  the  laterals,  and  giving 
the  borders  a  good  soaking  of  guano  water  inside  and  out. 

June  28. — Sowing  Frazer's  Broad-leaved  and  Green  Curled  Endive  ; 
also  Canalian  Wonder  Beans,  Spinach,  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  Stop- 
ping and  nailing  in  Tomatoes.  Thinning  out  Parsley  and  Spinach.  Water- 
ing all  newly-planted  fruit  trees.  Putting  loose  ties  round  all  young 
Raspberry  canes,  to  protect  them  from  the  wind.  Pinching  back  the 
breast  wood  of  Cherry,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  and  nailing  in  the  leaders. 
Watering  Pines  and  putting  sticks  to  any  that  require  it. 

June  29. — Potting  Stocks,  Heliotropes,  and  Carnations.  Putting 
first  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  into  their  flowering  pots.  Thinning 
out  Lettuces  and  Endive  ;  also  late-sown  Carrots.  Nailing  and  tying  in 
all  Roses,  Creepers,  and  Ivy  on  walls  and  trellis  work.  Clearing  off 
another  border  of  early  Peas.  Placing  sticks  round  Asparagus  beds  to 
protect  the  young  growths  from  wind.  Watering  all  newly-planted 
Celery.  Jlowing  and  cleaning  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  rolling  down 
all  gravel  and  Grass  that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines, 
Grapes,  Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Cherries.— W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Hardy   Ferns  and   Scarlet    Pelargoniums. — 0n3  of    the 

most  effective  combinations  that  I  have  seen  for  some  time  consists 
in  inserting  large  specimens  of  Vesuvius  Pelargonium,  at  irregular 
distances  apart,  on  a  bank  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  hardy 
Ferns,  the  verdure  of  the  latter  forming  an  admirable  groundwork 
for  the  brilliantly  coloured  Pelargoniums.  Where  the  latter  were  not 
of  auflicient  stature  to  show  well  up  above  the  Ferns,  old  tree  stamps 
were  inserted  and  covered  with  a  large  thick  turf  into  which  the 
Pelargoniums  rooted  freely,  and  by  carefnl  watering  looked  as  if  they 
would  maintain  a  good  display  during  the  whole  season. — James 
Gboom. 
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CContinued  from  p.  581J 

Mixed  Inflorescences. — By  mixed  inflorescences  is  meant 

Buch  as  display  both  indefinite  and  definite  branches   in  their 

composition.     Thus  the  inflorescence  of  the  Horse  Chestnut 

(fig.  233)  consists  of   a  raceme  of   scorpioid  cymes,  which 


Fig.  234. — Chionanthua  virginica ;  raceme  of  diohotomoua  cymes. 

is  indefinite  as  to  the  number  of  cymes,  whilst  the  cymes 
themselves  belong  to  the  definite  type.  In  Uhionanthus 
virginica  (fig.  234)  we  have  an  example  of  an  inflorescence  con- 
sisting of    a  raceme   of  dichotomous  cymes ;    in  Sparmannia 


Fig,  235. — Inflorescence  of  Sparmannia  africana ,   an  umbel  of  scorpioid 
contracted  cymes, 

africana  (fig.  235)  the  contracted  cymes  are  arranged  in  an 
umbellate  manner ;  in  Datisca  cannabina  (fig.  236)  the  inflo- 
rescence consists  of  a  spike  of  contracted  cymes  ;  in  Vernonia 
centriflora  (fig.  237)  the  oapitules  are  arranged  in  a  branching, 
scorpioid  cyme ;  and,  finally,  in  the  Laurustinus  (fig.  288)  the 
dichotomous  cymes  are  grouped  in  umbels.  In  each  and  all  of 
these  inflorescences  there  is  a  combination,  of  the  definite  and 
indefinite  types  of  branching. 


Abnormal  Inflorescences. — By  abnormal  in  this,  as  in  all 
instances  of  its  use  in  these  paragraphs,  is  meant  something 
unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary  way ;  but  there  are  two  distinct 
significations  to  the  word.     As  employed  in  this  place  it  has  a 


Fig.  238.— Inflorescence  of  Datisca  cannabina ;  contracted  dichotomous 
cymes  in  a  spike, 

general  application,  that  is  to  say,  the  inflorescences  described 
are  abnormal  as  regards  plants  generally,  but  not  as  regards 
each  of  the  particular  species.  Branches,  whether  the/ bear 
leaves  or  flowers,  usually  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or 
bracts,  and  are  mostly  free  from  them  ;  but  in  the  Lime  (fig, 
239)  the  peduncle  of  the  cyme  of  flowers  is  adnate,  or  adheres  To 
the  large  bract,  fromthe  axil  of  which  it  proceeds.  Sometimes 
the  peduncle  adheres  to  an  ordinary  leaf,  and  the  flowers  appear 
to  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  leaf  itself.  Erythroohiton 
hypophyllanthus  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  of  adhe- 
sion, the  flowers  being  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 
In  Helwingia  (fig.  24u),  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  on  the 


Fig.  237.— Inflorescence  of  Vernonia  centriflora ;  flower-heads  in  scorpioid 
cymes. 

upper  surface.  The  leaf-like  branches  of  Butcher's  Broom 
(fig.  241)  have  been  explained.  As  the  leaf-like  expansions  are 
true  branches,  the  abnormality  of  their  bearing  flowers  is  only 
apparent ;  as  also  in  Xylophylla  (fig.  242),  in  which  they  are 
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borne  on  the  margin  of  the  flattened  branches.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  the  peduncle  of  an  inflorescence  is 
adnate  to  the  branch  for  some  distance  above  the  axil  which 
gives  it  birth,  and  thus  it  appears  to  be  an  extra  axillary  pro- 
duction. In  Asclepias  floribunda  (fig.  243)  the  peduncle 
adheres  the  length  of  one  internode,  hence  it  seems  to  spring 


Pig.  238.— Inflorescence  of  Lanrustinns ;  an  nmbel  of  dichotomou8  cymes. 

from  between  the   pair  of    leaves  next  above  its  real    point 
of  origin. 

Unusual  Modipications  or  Combinations  or  Bracts  or 
Bracteoles. — The  involucre  (made  up  of  bracts)  of  the  Oom- 
positoj  and  Umbelliferaa  has  been  explained  under  the  defini- 
tions of  the  capitulum  and  the  umbel,  but  the  term  is  com- 
monly employed  to  designate  some  other  very  different  com- 
binations of  bracts,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  important  to 
know. 

The  Cupule. — There  is  a  particular  combination  of  bracts 
termed  a  cupule  which  invests  the  fruits  of  some  of  our  most 


rig.  239.— Tilia  earcpasa ;  peduncle  of 
cyme  adnate  to  a  leafy  bract. 


Pig.  210.— Helwingia  rusciflora ;  bear- 
ing clasters    of    flowers  on   tbe 


important  forest  trees  which  is  likely  to  puzzle  the  beginner. 
Starting  with  the  Acorn  (fig.  244),  the  fruit  of  the  Oak,  the 
involucre  consists  of  numerous  very  small  bracts  consohdated 
into  a  cup  containing  a  single  fruit.  The  cup  of  the  Acorn  in 
English  Oaks  is  rarely  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  Acorn, 
but  in  some  exotic  species  it  almost  completely  encloses  the 
Acorn.    In  the  Hazel  (fig.  245)  the  involucre  consists  of  two 


or  three  deeply  cut  leafy  bracts  cohering  at  the  base,  and  as 
long  or  longer  m  some  varieties  than  the  single  fruit ;  and  in 
the  Beech  (fig.  246)  the  bristly  bracts  of  the  involucre  meet  at 


r,  241. — Flattened  leaf -like  branches  of 
Rnacus  aculeatns,  bearing  flowers  in 
the  centre. 


Fig.  242.— Flattened  branch  of 
Xylophylla  obovata,  bearing 
fiowera  on  the  margin. 


the  edges  and  quite  enclose  the  fruit,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  aperture  at  the  top.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  invo- 
lucre separates  into  four  valves  and  frees  what  look  like  two  or 
three  shining  triangular  seeds,  but  which  in  reality  are  sepa- 
rate fruits.  The  involucre  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut  (fig.  247)  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Beech,  but  very  prickly,  and  it  also  con- 
tains two  or  three  fruits. 

The  Spatiie. — The  spathe  or  large  sheathing  bract  of  the 
Aroideffi  (Arum,  Anthurium,  &o.)  has  been  referred  to.  Occa- 
sionally the  spathe  is  double  (fig.  248),  but  this  is  an  abnormal 


Fig.  243. — Asclepias  floribunda ;  flowers  in  interfoliar  cymes 


condition  for  the  plant  in  question.  The  flowers  of  Palms  are 
borne  on  a  spadix,  often  very  much  branched  and  sometimes 
of  enormous  dimensions,  enclosed  in  a  spathe  consisting  of  one 
or  several  valves. 
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Involtjcel.- 
mentioned,  to 


-This  term  is  given  by  some  botanists,  as  already 
the  bracteoles  or  partial  involucres  of  compound 


Pie.  24-li.— Fruits  o£  Oak,  with  a  ciipulate 
involucre ;  ti,  fruit  removed  from  cupule. 


Fig.   2i5.— Fruits   of    Hazel, 
with  large,  lacerated  involucre. 


umbels.     It  is  also  applied  to  the  cup-like  involucre  which 
encloses  each  separate  flower  in  the  capitules  of  the  Dipsaceas 


Fig.  2i6. — ff,  cupule  or  involucre  Fig.  247. — Fruits  of  Chestnut  enclosed 

of  Beech,  which  contains  two  or  in  a  prickly  cupule  or  involucre, 
three  fruits ;  &,  one  of  the  fruits 
removed , 

(Teasel,  Scabious,  &o.).    It  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of 
this  small  family,  and  is  easily  seen  in  the  Purple   Scabious 


It  is  called  an  epicalyx  or  involucre,  or  iu  descriptions  the 
parts  constituting  it  are  called  bracteoles.  It  is  a  common 
character  of  many  genera  of  Malvaceae  (Malva,  Althisa, 
Hibiscus,  &o.)  to  have  an  epicalyx,  and  the  number  and  degree 
of  cohesion  of  the  bracteoles  afford  generic  distinctions.  The 
Strawberry  ilower  (figs.  250  and  251)  has  an  epicalyx.  Some- 
times the  bracteoles  are  entire,  but  usually  more  or  less  deeply 
cleft.  Something  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in  Dianthus  (fig. 
252),  where  the  bracteoles  cohere  in  opposite  pairs. 

Colour  of  Bracts.— Bracts  and  bracteoles  are  usually  in- 
conspicuous as  regards  colour,  but  in  Bougainvillea,  Poinsettia, 
and  some  other  genera  they  are  far  larger  and  more  brilliantly 
coloured  than  the  flowers  themselves.  Many  of  the  Bromeliaoeas, 
too,  have  very  showy  bracts,  as  also  have  some  of  the  Salvias. 


Fig.  243.— Richardia  sethiopica  with  a  double  spathe. 

(fig.  249),  where  it  is  spread  open,  showing  the  fruit  inside. 

The   Epicalyx. — Immediately  beneath   the   calyx  of   some 
flowers  there  is  a  kind  of  second  calyx  formed  by  the  bracteoles. 


Fig.  249 —A  oepaiate 
fruit  of  Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea  crowned  with 
the  calyx;  the  involucol 
cut  down  one  side  and 
spread  open. 


Fig.  260.— Flower  of 
Strawberry,  showing 
the  epicalyx  of  un- 
divided bracte  '"" 
ternating  with  the 
sepals  or  calyx-lobes. 


Fig  251  —Flower  of 
Strawberry,  m  which 
the  bracteoles  forming 
the  epicalyx  are  deeply 
cleft. 


Glumes.— The  outer  chaffy  envelopes  of  the  flowers  of 
Grasses  (figs.  263  and  254)  are  termed  glumes,  and  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  other  plants  are 
absent,  or  very  small.  Grass  flowers  are  described  and  illus- 
trated'in  a  paragraph  under  the  nest  section. 


\))i'^i--    / 


Fig.  262.- Flower 
of  a  DianthuB,  show- 
ing the  epicalyx  of 
closely  imbricating 
bracteoles. 


Fig.  253.— Spikelet  of 
Eye,  with  the  glumes  in 
position. 


The  Flower. 


Fig.  254.— Spikelet  of 
Bye,  with  the  glumes 
separated  at  the  base. 


The  Comeosition  or  Sthucttjre  oe  the  Flover.— Having 
examined  the  principal  types  of  inflorescence,  we  may  now 
advance  a  step  further,  and  take  the  separate  flowers  constitut- 
ing the  inflorescences.  As  the  various  modifications  of  the 
flower  afiord  most  of  the  essential  characters  by  which  natural 
orders  and  genera  are  distinguished,  it  is  of  importance  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  principal  types.  Leaves  and 
inflorescences,  and  even  stems,  often  vary  very  much  m  the 
same  order  and  in  the  same  genus,  though  m  some  cases  one 
particular  type  of  leaf,  or  arrangement  of  leaves,  or  kind  ot 
inflorescence,  prevails  throughout  an  order  or  genus.  As  we 
shall  constantly  have  reason  to  speak  of  natural  orders  and 
genera  and  species,  a  general  definition  of  what  constitutes  an 
order,  &c.,  will  render  these  allusions  more  intelligible.  In 
the  paragraphs  relating  to  the  seed,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  of  the  two  large  classes  of  flowering  plants— monoco- 
tyledons and  dicotyledons— is  pointed  out ;  and  in  treating  ot 
leaves  we  incidentally  mentioned  the  prevailing  type  ot  leat  ot 
each  of  these  two  classes.  Bach  of  these  classes  includes  a 
number  of  natural  orders,  sometimes  called  families.    Under 
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the  head  devoted  to  a  definition  of  the  capitulum,  it  is  noted 
that  this  kind  of  inflorescence  prevails  throughout  the  largest 
natural  order — the  CompositaB — in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  By 
this  kind  of  inflorescence,  associated  with  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  the  flower,  the  order  is  characterised  and 
its  members  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  natural 
orders.  Natural  orders  consist  of  few  or  many  genera,  each 
genus  having  the  essential  characters  of  the  order  in  some  of 
their  numerous  modifications.  We  may  again  refer  to  the 
paragraph  on  the  capitulum  and  figs.  213 — 217  for  some  idea 


of  generic  characters.  The  form  of  the  receptacle,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pales  between  the  flowers,  the  bracts  of  the 
involucre,  &c.,  &c.,  furnish  characters  upon  which  genera 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositas  are  founded.  Genera 
comprise  one  or  more,  often  very  many  species,  differing  from 
each  other  in  minor  particulars.  For  example,  the  Apple  and 
Pear  are  both  species  of  the  genus  Pyrus ;  the  former  has 
corymbose  flowers,  and  a  more  or  less  globular  fruit,  with  a 
depression  where  the  stalk  is  inserted,  and  the  latter  has 
subumbellate  flowers,  and  a  top-shaped  fruit  tapering  towards 
the  stalk  end.  Bach  of  these  species  includes  a  number  of 
varieties,  dissimilar  in  shape,  size,  flavour,  &c.,  though  always 
preserving  the  essential  characters  of  their  species.  But  leaves 
and  inflorescences  of  the  same  type  occur  in  quite  distinct 
natural  orders,  and  therefore  afford  characters  only  of  secon- 
dary value.    A  complete  flower  consists,  as  in  the  Buttercup 


Pig.  268.  —  An 
achlamydeons 
flower  of  the 


Fig.  259, — Hermaphrodite  flow- 
er of  Hypericum. 


Kg.  267.— Mono- 
chlamydeous 
flower  of  Aria- 
tolochia    c!e-  Ash. 

matitie. 

(figs.  14  and  15),  of  calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil ;  but  one 
or  more  of  these  organs,  or  sets  of  organs,  is  often  absent,  and 
then  the  flower  is  incomplete.  The  enlarged  apex  of  the  floral 
axis  upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  inserted  is  termed 
the  receptacle,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  recep- 
tacle of  flowers  of  an  inflorescence.  The  calyx  and  corolla  form 
together  the  floral  envelope,  and  the  stamens  and  pistil  are  the 
essential  organs  of  reproduction.  We  have  already  mentioned 
(see  Triteleia,  flg.  13)  that  when  the  parts  of  the  floral  enve- 
lope are  similar  in  shape  and  colouring,  it  receives  the  name  of 


perianth.  The  floral  envelope  of  whatever  kind,  even  when  it 
consists  of  calyx  and  corolla,  is  really  a  perianth ;  but  in 
practice  this  name  is  only  given  to  the  floral  envelope  when  it  is 
single,  or  the  parts  are  similar  in  shape  and  colouring,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  distinct  calyx  and  corolla.     This  distinction 


Fig. 


, — Hermaphrodite  flower  of  Alchemilla. 


almost  limits  its  application  to  the  floral  envelope  of  mono- 
cotyledons and  such  dicotyledons  as  have  only  a  single 
envelope. 

DiCHLAMYDEOUS  Ploweus. — The  flowers  of  all  dicotyledonous 
plants  having  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  as  the  Wallflower 
(fig.  255)  and  Tobacco  (fig.  256),  are  dichlamydeous. 

MoNociiLAMyiiEous  Fi.owEus. — When  the  floral  envelope  of 
the  flowers  of  dicotyledonous  plants  is  single,  they  are  mono- 


Fig.  261. — Hermaphrodite  flower  of  Passiflora. 

chlamydeous,  as  in  Rhubarb,  Daphne,  Grevillea,  and  Aristo- 
lochia  (fig.  257). 

AcHLAMYDEOBs  Ploweks. — The  flowers  of  some  plants  are 
entirely  destitute  of  a  perianth  or  aoblamydeous,  as  the  common 
Ash  (fig.  258). 


Fig.  262.  —  Fe- 
male flower  of 
Buxus  sem- 
pervirens. 


from  the  catkin. 


Hebiiaphrodiie  AND  UNISEXUAL  Plowees. — When  a  flower 
contains  both  fertile  stamens  and  pistil,  as  in  Ash,  Hypericum, 
Alchemilla,  and  Passiflora  (figs.  258  to  261),  it  is  termed  her- 
maphrodite ;  but  frequently  they  are  in  separate  flowers. 
When  the  stamens  are  wanting,  or  only  rudimentary  or  barren, 
the  flower  is  a  female;  when  the  pistil  is  wanting,  or  only 
rudimentary,  the   flower  is   a  male   (figs.  262  to  265).      The 
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Cucumber,  Melon,  Hop,  Hemp,  and  Eed  Bryony  are  familiar 
plants  in  which  the  sexes  are  thus  separated.  Both  unisexual 
and  hermaphrodite  flowers  may  be  destitute  of  perianth  or 
monochlamydeons,  or  dichlamydeons  (figs.  258  to  268).     If  the 


Fiff.  265. — A  male 
flower  of  a  Pop- 
lai"  removed  from 
the  catkin. 


Fig.  266. — A  male  flower 
of  a  diandrous  Willow 
and  its  subtending 
bract  removed  from 
the  catkin. 


Fiff.  237.— A  lon- 
gitudinal Bec- 
tion  of  the 
&amo. 


male  and  female  flowers  be  borne  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the 
Cucumber,  Hazel  [Hg.  269)  and  Arum  (flg.  270),  the  plant  is 
monoecious ;  if  they  are  borne  on  separate  plants,  as  in  Auouba, 


Fig.  288.— A  female 
flower  of  a  Willow 
and  its  subtending 
bract  removed 
from  the  catkin. 


Fig.  269.— Branch  of  Hazel, 
bearing  both  male  catkins 
(m)  and  female  caikins  (f) 


Fig.  270.— A  spadix 
of  Arum  macula- 
tum ;  m,  male 
flowers ;  /,  female 
flowers. 


Garrya,  Hop,  and  Willow  (Sgs.  271  and  272),  the  species  is 
said  to  be  diceoious.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  plant  to  bear  male 
and  female  and  hermaphrodite  flowers  intermixed,  and  then  it 


is  polygamous.    The  Ash,  Maple,  and  Asparagus  are  poly- 
gamous. W.  B.  Hemsley. 


The  exportation  of  Potatoes  from  North  Germany  to  England  last 
antnmn  and  winter  considerably  exceeded,  according  to  the  "Farmer," 
that  of  any  previona  year.  In  Hull  alone  91,351  tons  were  landed 
between  October  and  the  middle  of  May,  of  which  43,068  tons  came 
from  Hamburg  and  82,890  from  Stettin.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  Hamburg  export  were  bought  up  by  an  agent  in  the  South 
Liegnitz  district,  where,  in  consequence  of  his  activity,  the  local 
price  of  Potatoes  rose  from  ninepence  to  a  shilling  per  cwt.  above  the 
average. 
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MEDINILLAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Medinillas  rank  amongst  the  finest  of  evergreen  stove  shrubs, 
alike  handsome  in  foliage  and  flowers.  The  latter  are  arranged 
in  gracefully  drooping  panicles,  unlike  anything  else  to  which 
they  can  be  compared,  and  the  plants  themselves  are  amongst 
the  freest  of  free  growers.  They  may  be  cultivated  with  success 
even  by  those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in  plant 
growing ;  still,  although  deserving  of  general  cultivation  where 
sufficient  room  exists  in  which  to  grow  them,  they  are  hardly 
suitable  for  small  houses,  for,  though  their  natural  free  dis- 
position to  flower  is  such  that  they  will  bloom  in  a  small  state, 
still  the  grand  appearance  possessed  by  a  fully  developed 
specimen  cannot  be  realised  in  the  shape  of  a  small_  plant. 
Being  indigenous  to  hot  countries,  it  is  useless  attempting  the 
cultivation  of  Medinillas  where  a  sufiiciently  high  temperature 
cannot  be  maintained.  To  do  full  justice  to  them,  they  require 
a  good  light  house,  where  the  growth,  as  it  is  formed,  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  promote  the  natural  free  development  o£ 
flowers  ;  for  although  they  need  a  process  of  ripening  the  wood 
by  means  of  dry  treatment  in  autumn,  still  this  will  not  bring 
out  the  full  disposition  to  flower  to  the  extent  that  results  from 
the  growth  being  made  under  the  gradual  solidifying  process 
effected  in  a  house  under  a  maximum  amount  of  light.  Another 
great  advantage  arising  from  their  being  cultivated  under  the 
conditions  here  recommended  is,  that  the  wood  produced  is 
short  jointed  and  the  foliage  comparatively  small,  a  state  that 
admits  of  the  plants  when  in  flower  being  much  more  profusely 
clothed  with  bloom  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Cuttings  taken  off  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  young  growth  is 
produced  and  half  ripened,  strike  readily  inserted  singly  in 
3-in.  or  4-in.  pots  drained  and  half  filled  with  finely-sifted 
sandy  soil.  The  upper  portion,  which  should  be  all  sand,  must 
be  kept  moist  and  covered,  but  not  too  closely,  with  a  bell- 
glass.  Cuttings  thus  put  in  in  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  and 
proportionately  higher  in  the  daytime,  will  root  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month;  then  gradually  tilt  the  glasses  and  ultimately 
dispense  with  them  altogether,  inuring  the  plants  by  degrees 
to  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  house.  By  the  time  they 
have  made  one  pair  of  young  leaves  they  will  require  more 
root  room,  and  should  have  their  points  pinched  out  to  cause 
them  to  break.  Medinillas  are  free-rooting  subjects,  and  will 
bear  moving  into  pots  4  in.  or  5  in.  larger  than  those  in  which 
they  are  growing.  They  will  succeed  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but 
I  prefer  the  latter,  though  in  it  the  foliage  will  not  possess 
quite  so  much  of  the  generally  prized  dark  green  tint  that  it 
will  acquire  in  peat.  This  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the 
habit  being  made  more  sturdy  and  close.  Through  the  summer 
they  will  bear  as  high  a  temperature  as  most  stove  plants 
receive— say  75°  at  night,  and  from  80°  to  90°  by  day  during 
sunny  weather,  syringing  them  freely  at  the  time  of  closing 
the  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  giving  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots.  In  very  bright  weather  tney  will  require  a  thin  shade 
for  a  few  hours  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  on  no  account 
should  they  be  subjected  to  the  darkening  process  to  which 
stove  plants,  collectively,  have  often  to  submit.  An  im- 
pression prevails  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  a  portion  of 
the  light ;  whereas  all  that  is  wanted  is  simply  to  break  the 
sun's  rays.  Medinillas  should,  therefore,  always  be  at 
that  end  of  the  stove  wherein  are  placed  such  plants  as  require 
the  least  shading.  Their  natural  habit  is  such  as  to  require 
but  little  support;  a  stick  to  the  centre  shoot  and  one  to 
each  of  the  side  branches  will  be  quite  sufficient.  The  shoots 
will  very  likely  again  require  stopping  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  plant's  existence,  so  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  shoots  near  the  base.  By  the  end  of  Augiast  shading 
should  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  In  the  following  month 
give  more  air  and  cease  syringing  overhead,  which  will  gradu- 
ally induce  a  state  of  rest.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  through 
the  winter  will  answer  with  a  little  more  warmth  during  the 
day,  and  just  sufficient  water  at  the  root  to  keep  the  soil  from 
getting  too  dry.  By  the  end  of  February  the  temperature 
should  be  raised  5°  at  night  and  10°  or  15°  by  day,  with  sun- 
heat.  Commence  syringing  again  as  soon  as  the  plants  exhibit 
signs  of  growth,  when  they  may  be  potted ;  a  6-in.  or  8-iii. 
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shift  will  not  be  too  much  if  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
roots,  and  this  time  the  loam  may  bo  used  in  a  more  lumpy 
state  than  hitherto.  Put  plenty  of  crooks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  and  secure  them  well  from  soil  getting  amongst  them,  as 
these  plants,  with  their  large  amount  of  leaf  surface,  require  a 
copious  supply  of  water  during  the  growing  season.  Owing 
to  the  natural  disposition  which  they  have  to  ramify,  there  will 
be,  as  a  rule,  no  further  necessity  for  stopping,  except  in  the 
case  of  any  shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead  too  much.  Kaise  the 
temperature  as  solar  heat  increases,  keeping  the  plants  up  near 
the  glass,  and  in  syringing  see  that  the  water  regularly  reaches 
the  whole  of  both  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 
Shade  as  before  during  the  brightest  portion  of  the  day,  and 
give  the  necessary  support  by  sticks  and  ties  to  the  branches, 
without  which  sometimes  the  weight  of  water  in  syringing 
will  cause  them  to  split-  off.  Treat  as  in  the  preceding 
summer,  dispensing  with  shade,  and  syringing  as  the  sun's 
power  begins  to  wane,  together  with  the  admission  of  more  air. 

Winter  as  before,  giving  no  more  water  at  the  root  than  is 
requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  plump.  This  dry  condition  of  the 
soil  is  necessai'y  to  the  free  production  of  flowers,  bat  it  must 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag,  or  they  will 
fall  off  prematurely.  Again  raise  the  temperature  in  spring, 
when  the  first  efforts  of  the  plants  will  be  directed  to  the  for- 
mation of  flowers,  which  will  make  their  appearance  at  the 
points  of  the  branches.  Whilst  these  are  in  course  of  develop- 
ment too  much  atmospheric  moisture  should  be  avoided,  and 
it  is  not  advisable  to  syringe  them  overhead,  as  any  excess  iu 
this  way  frequently  leads  to  the  blooms  falling  oft"  before  they 
expand.  The  flowers  will  last  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  have  a  grand  appearance.  After  blooming 
any  strong  growths  may  bo  cut  back,  and  as  soon  as  shoot 
growth  commences  another  shift  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  should  be 
given,  getting  away  some  of  the  old  soil  from  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  ball  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  disturbance  of 
the  roots.  Treat  them  generally  as  recommended  during  the 
preceding  summer,  giving  manure  water  once  a  week,  and  their 
winter  management  should  also  be  the  same  as  before.  It 
frequently  happens  that  plants  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
years  of  flowering  bloom  more  profusely  than  during  the  first, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  bunches  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
quantities  of  flowers  are  often  emitted  from  the  hard  wood  of 
the  branches  or  main  stem,  in  which  state  they  have  a  most  sin- 
gular, yet  beautiful  appearance.  Medinillas  may  be  retained 
for  years,  so  as  to  occupy  a  moderate  space,  by  having  their 
branches  shortened  freely  after  flowering,  and  in  potting 
shaking  out  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  and  replacing  with  new 
material,  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  roots  by  the 
liberal  use  of  manure  water  in  place  of  giving  them  incon- 
veniently lai'ge  pots. 

M.  magniflca,  a  native  of  Java,  is  a  magnificent  species.  Its 
leaves  measure  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  long,  and  7  in.  or  8  in. 
broad.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large,  drooping, 
branching  panicles,  are  of  a  rosy-pink  colour,  and  the  un- 
opened buds  are  of  the  same  shade,  and  are  almost  as  hand- 
some in  the  advancing  stages  as  when  expanded.  M.  amabilis 
is  a  native  of  Java,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the  panicles  are 
borne  perfectly  erect  instead  of  pendulous.  Though  thus 
nearly  alike,  the  contrast  between  the  plants  when  in  flower 
side  by  side  is  most  remarkable,  each  enhancing  the  beauty  of 
the  other.  M.  Sieboldi,  from  Moulmein,  is  a  handsome  plant, 
but  inferior  in  that  respect  to  both  the  above.  It  has  rosy- 
white  flowers. 

All  the  species  of  Medinilla  are  somewhat  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  red  spider,  unless  the  syringing  recommended  in 
their  cultivation  is  regularly  attended  to.  Mealy  bug  and 
brown  scale  will  also  live  upon  them  ;  for  these,  sponging  the 
leaves  and  a  strong  application  of  insecticide  in  the  case  of  old 
plants  that,  in  cutting  back,  have  been  denuded  of  their 
foliage  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

T.  Baines. 


Cistus  cyprius. — I  have  growing  against  a  somewhat  shaded 
west  wall  in  my  foreoonrt  garden  a  plant  of  the  common  Gum  Ciatna 
that  in  the  course  of  three  years  has  made  a  very  fine  growth,  and 
during  June  and  July  blooms  with  great  freedom.     The  flowers  are 


not  very  durable,  but  they  are  produced  aucoesaionally  tor  a  con. 
siderable  period,  and  are  objects  of  greatbeauty  when  fully  expanded. 
The  fine  rosy.purple  Ciatua  oreticua,  whioh  I  saw  in  full  bloom  in  Mr. 
Parker's  nursery  at  Tooting  a  few  days  ago,  would  make  a  capital 
companion  for  the  common  form,  the  flowers  being  nearly  as  large  and 
bright,  and  effective  in  colour. — D. 


WINTER  AND  AUTCrMN  PELARGONIUMS. 
Now  is  the  time  to  pot  and  push  on  plants  for  autumn  and  winter 
decoration,  a  time  when  the  Pelargonium  will  be  found  among  the 
most  useful  of  subjects — I  mean  the  zonals  and  similar  sorts.  The 
varieties  now-a.days  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  one 
cannot  go  wrong,  when  ordering  such  plants,  to  procure  all  shades  of 
colour,  combined  with  a  free-flowering  habit  and  good  flowers.  When 
well  grown  there  are  hardly  any  of  the  varieties  interior.  Plants  that 
have  been  struck  this  spring  or  last  autumn  will  be  in  6.in.  and  7-in. 
pots  respectively  by  thia  time— at  least  they  should  be— and  they  will 
need  no  further  shift  this  season.  Like  other  plants,  they  only  begin  to 
flower  abundantly  under  glass  late  in  the  season  when  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.  During  summer,  when  there  is  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine,  they  flower  well  when  making  their  growth,  but  it  is  dif. 
ferent  when  the  short  dull  days  arrive — they  need  the  assistance  then 
whioh  ia  afforded  by  mature  growth  and  a  potful  of  roots.  Pelargo. 
niums  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  they  prefer  good  friable  turfy 
loam  to  any  other.  If  anything  then  is  added  it  may  be  well.rotted 
cow  manure  or  sand,  according  aa  the  loam  is  light  or  heavy.  The 
pots  should  be  carefully  drained,  the  compost  should  not  be  rammed 
in  potting,  and  suflioient  room  should  be  left  for  watering,  J  in.  at 
leaat.  The  plants  should  be  grown  on  iu  a  light  airy  greenhouse  or 
pit,  be  copiously  watered,  and  have  aa  much  air  as  possible  day  and 
night.  Anything  like  forcing  in  the  least  must  be  avoided.  During 
the  summer  the  flowers  should  be  picked  ofi:,  but  the  practice  must 
not  be  continued  till  too  late  in  the  season.  Wo  just  like  to  have  the 
flower-buds  well  up  and  the  most  forward  expanded  when  the  plants 
are  needed  in  autumn,  with,  of  course,  plenty  of  buds  showing  and 
coming  on.  When  the  plants  are  in  this  condition  they  come  on 
without  forcing  and  the  flowers  laat  longer,  but  it  is  neoeaaary,  during 
the  dull  days  of  November  and  December,  to  give  the  plants  a  little 
heat,  but  no  moiature,  just  to  keep  them  growing  apace.  Cold  and 
damp  are  the  ruin  of  both  the  buds  and  flowers,  and  consequently  it 
is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  watering,  as  there  is  then  little 
demand  upon  the  roots  by  the  leaves.  J.  S. 


Experiences  with  the  Slug  Pest. — Sluga  are  aasummg  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  a  plague  this  season.  Cultivators  who  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  have  losses  in  their  crops  to  any  extent 
from  vermin'cannot  thia  year  save  even  the  most  ordinary  vegetables 
from  these  little  depredators.  Beet,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  and 
several  other  crops,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  suffered  from 
any  cause  before,  are  this  season  being  started  under  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Raising  them  in  boxes  and  planting  them  out  seems  to  be 
the  only  alternative,  for  as  soon  aa  the  young  seedlings  vegetate 
they  are  cleared  off,  notwithstanding  all  ordinary  precautions  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  tried  as  preventives  ducks,  fresh  lime,  red  lead, 
soot,  and  sifted  ashes.  The  first  were  allowed  to  run  freely  amongst 
Lettuces,  Endive,  and  other  cropa  during  the  winter,  bat  as  the 
Endive  and  Lettuces  were  gradually  becoming  smaller,  we  found 
that,  besides  searching  diligently  for  animal  food,  they  were  also 
feasting  on  the  hearts  of  the  young  plants.  Batavian  Endive,  con. 
sisting  of  many  hundreds,  had  all  their  hearts  eaten  out  entirely, 
and  every  tender  leaf  was  nibbled.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  like 
the  flavour  of  thia  Endive  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  crops. 
We  found  applications  of  lime  to  be  useful,  but  lime  soon  becomes 
inert,  and  then  the  slugs  creep  over  it  uninjured;  red  lead  and 
soot  were  also  temporary  preventives.  Small  ashes  have  been  all 
along  and  are  still  the  moat  useful  barriers  to  slugs,  though  the  batter, 
ing  I'ains  which  we  have  had  have,  to  some  extent,  made  them  smooth 
enough  to  allow  mischief  to  be  done.  A  slight  sprinkling  acts  as 
an  effectual  remedy,  and  a  store  of  them  should  be  kept  ready  for 
any  emergency. — M.  Temple. 


OBITUARY. 

On  the  10th  inst.  there  died  at  Lyddiugton,  near  Uppingham,  the  Rev. 
B.  H.  Margetts,  curate  of  that  place,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  He 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  The  Garden  on  matters  relating  to 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  ho  was  an  excellent  cultivator  and  successful 
exhibitor  at  the  shows  of  the  Northamptonshire  Chrysanthemum  Society 
when  curate  of  Finedon,  WeUingborough.  His  favourite  flower,'however, 
was  the  Auricula,  of  which  he  grew  a  small  and  select  collection ;  and  at 
the  Auricula  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  April  last  he  was  a  successful 
exhibitor.  D. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Burning  Bnsh. — Is  there  such  a  plant  as  the  Burning  Bush  ?  and  what  is 
its  botanical  name  ? — W.  Livingbton,  Ball's  Sridge  Nursei'y^  Bubliii.  [Burning 
Bush  is  au  American  name  for  Euonymus  atro-purpureus  and  E.  americanus ; 
it  is  also  sometimes  applied  in  gardens  to  the  Artillery  plant  (Pilea  serpylli- 
folia.] 

Double-spatlied  Arnms.— I  have  sent  you  a  photograph  of  a  sport  on  the 
flower  of  an  Arum,  which  is  at  present  in  bloom  in  tho  conservatory  of  the 
Deanery,  Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  I  wish  to  hnow  if  such  a  sport 
is  common.— B.  [The  photograph  sent  shows  an  example  of  Riohardia  (Calla) 
Eothiopica,  with  a  double  spathe,  a  not  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  the  case 
of  this  Arum.  A  similar  ca;e  is  illustrated  this  week  under  the  head  of 
"  Garden  Botany."] 

Large  Koses. — I  send  you  a  bloom  of  Paul  Neron,  which  measures  over 
15  in.  in  circumference. — AirNiH  Tybeell.  [Large  and  showy,  but  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  faulty  in  shape  and  comparatively 
scentless.] 

Ke-planting  Old  Asparagus  Eoots.— "A."  (seep.  683)  could  not  follow 
a  worse  plan  with  his  Asparagus  than  re-planting  in  any  way  the  old  roots. 
In  such  cases  the'.best  way  to  success  is  planting  one-year-old.  plants  in  spring 
or  early  summer. — V. 

Vine  Insects  (H). — I  have  carefully  examined  the  portions  of  diseased 
Vine  sent,  and  I  can  lind  no  white  spider  nor  any  other  living  oreature]on  them, 
except  one  minute  pale  yellow  thrips.  The  Vine  appears  to  be  in  poor  condi- 
tion to  produce  such  weak  wood. — W,  W.  S, 

Maidenhair  Ferns. — What  is  the  treatment  of  a  Maidenhair  Fern  which 
is  gradually  decaying  ?  I  have  tried  heat  and  plenty  of  water,  but  they  do  not 
answer.— T.  T.  [Shake  the  soil  from  the  roots  and  re-pot,  not  too  deeply,  in 
well-drained,  light,  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature.] 

Vine  leaf  Excrescences  (L).— We  cannot  assign  any  cause  for  the  holes  in 
your  Vino  leaves ;  the  little  green  excrescences  on  the  back  of  them  are  the 
result  of  deficient  ventilation  and  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Hose  Blooms  for  Exhibition.— What  is  the  best  way  in  which'  to  prepare 
Rose  blooms  (cut)  for  exhibition  ?  Would  they  be  best  cut  the  night  before,  or 
on  the  morning  of  the  show.— H.  [It  there  be  little  or  no  dew.  Rosea  may  be  cu  t 
on  the  morning  of  the  show,  but  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  cutting  them 
during  a  heavy  dew,  as,  unless  the  best  blooms  are  marked  on  the  previous 
evening,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  distinguish  them  ;  neither  do  they  travel  so 
well  when  cut  wet.  I  generally  commence  cutting  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  left 
the  blooms,  and  have  always  found  them,  cut  at  that  time,  to  retain  their  colour 
and  freshness  wonderfully  well.  A  great  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in 
cutting  Roses  for  exhibition,  as  some  varieties  must  be  cut  much  younger  than 
others.  Considerable  experience  asnd  close  attention  to  results  can  alone  teach 
an  exhibitor  this.— R.  B.] 

Karnes  of  ¥ia,nts.—Corre>jpondenis  wishing  plants  fo  he  named  mill  oblige  iy 
comi^lying  with  the  following  rules  *  To  send  the  specimens  as' complete  as  possible^  i.e., 
both  stem,  leaves,  andjlowers,  and  fruit,  when  possible.  We  cannot  attempt  fo  name 
plants  from  single  leaves.  To  carefully  pack  them  in  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  other 
impervious  material  which  will  prevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of  popular 
flowers,  such  as  Fuchsias  or  Fansies,  which  are  best  natned  by  experienced  growers  of 
such  plants,  who  have  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand,  Not  to  send  more 
than  four  plants  or  flowers  at  a  time.  Always  to  send,  in  addition  to  whatever 
pseudonyms  or  initials  they  may  desire  to  2iBe  in  the  paper,  their  full  name  and 

address.    Topre-pay  all  packages  contaiiii7lg  plants  or  Jloicers. W.  C— Thewhite 

and  the  ordinary  form  of  Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  an  old-fashioned  border 
flower.  W.  J.  X— Potato-stem  tubers ;  they  are  not  uncommon,  especially 
hen  anything  arrests  growth  underground.  Glasneoin.—The  leaf  we  cannot 
determine  without  knowing  something  of  the  flower.  Many  plants  belonging 
to  widely  dissimilar  Natural  Orders  have  leaves  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
one  sent.  Is  anything  known  of  the  country  from  which  it  comes  ?  Messrs.  S. — 
A  well  flowered  specimen  of  Ceanothus  velutinua.  The  other  is  a  Pittosporum, 
probably  P.  Mayi.  We  have  seen  the  same  plant  in  various  gardens  both  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  in  California,  where  it  forms  a  tall  pyramidal  ever- 
green of  great  beauty.  It  was  introduced  .here  from  New  Zealand.  Z.— Tho 
parasite  on  the  leaves  sent  is  a  Puccinia,  probably  F.  malvacearum,  J",  F. — 
I,  Stellaria  graminea,  2,  Silene  conica.  3.  Stachys  sylvatica.  IF".  F, 
Clonmel,— The  Orchid  is  a  species  of  Rodrigaezia.  You  might  try  some  of  your 
seedling  Acacias  out  of  doors.  Dealbata  succeeds  against  a  wall  in  some  parts 
of  England.  J.  W.  JF.— Ceanothus  rigidus.  S.  If.- Aster  alpinns.  Geranium, 
apparently  G.  Endressi;  but  it  had  fallen  to  pieces  when  it  reached  us. 

Th.e  Glastonbury  Thorn.— What  is  the  truehistory  of  this  Thorn  ? 
I  am  told  that  there  is  but  one  plant  of  it  known,  which  is  growing  on  a 
steep  hill  at  Glastonbury,  and  that  it  lias  the  mysterious  property  of 
coming  into  bud,  leaf,  and  blossom  from  a  perfectly  dormant  state  iu 
a  single  night,  the  particular  night  being  Christmas  Eve,  and  that 
on  Christmas  Day  the  tree  is  perfectly  bare  again.  My  informant 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  it,  having,  he  asserts,  seen  it  himself. — R.  L. 
Tkanton,  Beesion  Fields,  Notts.  [This  remarkable  Thorn,  with  which 
80  many  superstitious  legends  are  connected,  is  merely  a  precocious 
variety  of  the  common  Hawthorn.    Tradition  says  that  the  original 


tree  was  the  stafE  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  came  over  to  Britain, 
along  with  twelve  companions,  to  found  the  first  Christian  Church  in 
this  island.  As  a  proof  of  hia  mission  he  stuck  his  staff  iu  the 
ground,  which,  after  he  had  had  a  night's  sleep,  was  found  to  be  in  leaf 
and  flower  in  the  morning.  Joseph  seemed  to  have  inferred  from  this 
that  it  vras  an  omen  of  good  ;  so  he  made  this  his  resting, 
place  and  built  a  chapel,  after  which  it  became  by  additions  and 
improvements  the  magnificent  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  Another 
tradition  tells  na  that,  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Glas. 
tonbury  Thorn  had  two  trunks,  one  of  which  was  cut  down  by  a 
zealous  Puritan.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the 
remaining  trunk  was  cut  down,  but  a  publican  of  the  place,  "  out  of 
pure  devotion,"  as  the  writer  has  it,  secured  a  slip,  which,  being  set 
in  his  garden,  flowered  on  December  25.  There  are  still  two  vener. 
able  Hawthorns  near  the  Abbey,  which  probably  sprang  from  the 
veritable  tree  which  blooms  during  mild  winters  early  in  the  year. 
There  is  a  tradition,  I  know,  that  this  Thorn  comes  into  leaf  and 
flower  on  Christmas  day,  and  that  it  withers  the  next  day.  This,  of 
course,  is  pure  superstition,  for  its  blooming  period  is  ruled  by  the 
weather.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  early-flowering  variety,  which,  during 
unusually  mild  winters,  has  been  known  to  be  in  blossom  in  January 
and  February,  and  even  as  early  as  Christmas  when  the  weather  has 
been  exceptionally  mild,  and  growing.  The  Glastonbury  Thorn  is 
worth  cultivating  for  the  sake  of  its  early  blooming  in  mild  seasons. 
— G.  B.] 

Questions. 

Sab-tropical  Plants  for  Cornwall.— I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  experiance  with  tho  following  planted  out  of  doors,  viz., 
Ai'aucaria  escelsa,  Cycaa  revoluta,  Cyathea  excelsa,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica? 
and  whether  there  would  be  any  chance  of  their  withstanding  the  cold  of  our 
usually  mild  winters, — SAirGuufLV,  Cornwall, 

Gas-heating  and  Inside  Blinds.— Would  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
which  is  the  best  kind  of  gaa-heating  apparatus  for  a  conservatory  15  ft.  by 
9  in,,  and  rather  high  in  proportion  ?  I  require  it  only  of  sufficient  heating 
power  to  keep  out  frost.  Also  if  I  can  use  insido  bhnds  with  spring  rollers'; 
and,  further,  the  most  useful  material  for  the  blinds  ?  I  should  like  to  place 
the  boiler  on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  wall,  so  as  to  heat  at  the  same  time  an 
adjoining  room. — 0. 

Barren  Fruit  Trees.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  advice  in  tho 
following  case :  My  Pear  trees  blossom  well,  and  so  do  Plums,  but  thirty  or 
forty  trees  for  eleven  years  never  bear  fruit,  though  I  have  bees  which  fertilise 
the  flowers.  They  make  much  wood,  my  soil  being  in  every  way  excellent.— 
T.B.B. 


NOTES-VARIOUS. 


Fabiana  imbricata.— It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  hardy  shrub  is 
not  oftener  met  with  than  it  is.  It  has  been  in  great  beauty  here  for  some 
time  past,  and  is  just  now  past  its  best.  Cuttings  made  of  the  firm  young 
shoots,  and  put  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  soon  form  good  plants. 
It  does  well  in  a  south  or  south-east  aspect  in  common  garden  soil.  Habro 
hamnus  elegana  is  also  iu  bloom  in  the  open  air, — W.  Divbes,  Wierion 
Maidstone, 

Zygopetalum  Sedeni.— In  the  report  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Show 
(see  Pi  585)  I  notice  a  smaU  error.  Tour  reporter  mentioned,  amongst  the  first- 
class  certificates  obtained  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Zygopetalum 
Lindeni ;  this  ought  to  have  been  Z.  Sedeni,  a  hybrid,  obtained  by  Mr.  Seden, 
the  foreman  (Orclud  department  of  tho  firm),  by  crossing  Z.  maxillare  with 
Z.  Mackayi.  Its  petals  and  sepals  are  dark  brown,  and  the  labellum  violet 
veined  with  white,  and  the  fiowers  are  beautifully  scented.  In  habit  and  foliage 
it  resembles  Z;  Mackayi,  and  is  altogether  a  very  good  plant. — Ebkesi 
BBBGMAir,  69,  Farnhorough  Foad,  West  Mrompton. 

Horticultural  Education  in  Switzerland.— The  Canton  of 
the  Grey  League  first  set  (according  to  the  "Parmer")  the  example  in 
Switzerland  of  giving  the  inhabitants  gratuitous  instruction  in  the 
rational  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Eor  this  purpose  teachers  of  approved 
merit  travel  from  vaUey  to  valley  of  the  canton  during  the  winter  mouths, 
and  instruct  classes  of  all  ranks  of  society  who  may  choose  to  attend 
then'  lectures  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject.  In  summer  time  the 
same  teachers  again  go  their  rounds,  and  demonstrate  practically  the 
theoretical  lessons  enforced  during  the  previous  inclement  season.  Of 
the  95,000  inhabitants  of  the  canton  some  thousands  of  all  ages  and 
classes  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them 
since  the  establishment  of  the  lectures  in  1874.  The  good  effects  of  this 
system  are  everywhere  visible.  In  hundreds  of  places  vegetables  of  many 
kinds  and  of  excellent  quahty  are  now  grown  at  altitudes  where  formerly 
no  attempt  at  cultivation  was  ever  dreamed  of,  and,  where  some  notion  of 
gardening  may  previously  have  existed,  the  various  improvements  since 
introduced  have  effected  marvels  of  late  years.  The  good  example  thus 
set  by  the  Grey  Leaguers  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Canton  of  Ziirioh, 
and  last  year  Aargau,  Lucerne,  and  Berne  heartily  edopted  the  same 
system  with  a  zeal  which  will  doubtless  bear  fruit  in  due  season. 
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GAEDEN  ALLOTMENTS. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  tliat  more  than  half  the  population  of  Eng. 
land  are  living  deprived  of  pure  air,  of  clear  sunlight,  and  of  the 
opportunity  of  tasting  the  pleasures  derived  from  simple  natural 
objecta.  The  desire  for  them  is  not  yet  dead.  I  have  known  of 
people  in  the  east  of  Manchester  cultivating  a  Nettle  in  a  back  yard 
with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  was  the  only  plant  that  would  grow  where 
they  wore  forced  to  live.  On  holidays  their  ease  is  no  better,  for  the 
high  moorlands  which  border  the  most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  Lau. 
cashire  are  closed  throughout  the  whole  year  by  the  successful  shoddy 
manufacturers  who  have  taken  to  game  preserving.  Real  physical 
health  is  impossible,  and  moral  health  proportionately  difficult.  Edu. 
cation  no  doubt  spreads  a  desire  for  natural  beauty,  but  the  satis, 
faction  of  that  desire  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  masses,  whose  minds 
and  eyes  we  are  cruelly  endeavouring  to  open,  so  that  they  will  be 
more  conscious  of  wants  which  they  may  not  satisfy.  An  educated 
man,  unless  living  in  a  purely  abstract  world  or  absorbed  wholly  in 
his  success  in  active  life,  must  of  necessity  be  miserable  if  forced  to 
live  in  a  hideous  street  of  small  brick  houses,  [where  nothing  will 
grow  and  were  sunlight  never  penetrates.  A  weekly  tenant  in  such, 
a  place  is  scarcely  likely  to  devote  his  mind  to  beautifying  his  home 
or  surrounding  it  with  the  simple  marks  of  his  industry  and  skill 
which  render  it  a  place  he  loves  for  its  own  sake.  His  leisure  must 
almost  of  necessity  be  spent  in  the  publichouse,  where  his  seat 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  his  health,  his  prospects,  and  his 
family.  These  are  the  evils  which  we  are  now  forced  to  check  unless 
our  town  population  is  to  sink  into  utter  misery  and  degradation, 
and  our  coautry  districts  are  to  be  a  desert,  entered  only  for  a  month 
or  two  every  year  that  the  sacred  birds  which  are  their  only  inhabi. 
tants  may  be  duly  sacriBced  at  the  appointed  time.  Where  is  the 
reniedy  to  be  found  ?  If  not  in  general  legislation,  we  may  perhaps 
look  to  local  effort  put  forth  either  by  co-operation  among  workmen 
themselves,  by  the  benevolent  wisdom  of  wealthy  individuals,  or  by 
special  action  of  municipal  bodies  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  capabilities  ot  the  district  whose  affairs  they  administer.  There 
are  indications  that  if  the  course  which  would  really  conduce  most 
to  the  benefit  of  the  most  thickly  populated  districts  of  England 
vvere  once  clearly  recognised,  and  reasonable  means  for  accomplishing 
the  desired  end  were  pointed  out  and  generally  known,  societies  or 
persons  who  would  provide  the  necessary  organisation  would  not  be 
wanting. 

_  The  evils  to  be  overcome  are  clear.  First,  it  ia  obvious  that  it  is 
impossible  and  probably  undesirable  for  the  majority  of  the  poorer 
classes  m  England  to  obtain  their  sustenance  from  agriculture  or 
even  market  gardening.  It  is  possible  that  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  country  will  be  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  the  head 
of_  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  derived  from  manufacturing  or 
mining.  Secondly,  if  any  health  of  body,  any  feeling  of  patriotism, 
any  enjoyment  ot  the  externals  of  home  life  are  to  be  possible  for 
this  section  of  the  people,  the  conditions  under  which  they  now  live 
must  be  altered.  How  is  the  necessary  alteration  to  be  brought 
about  ?  Already  the  suggestion  of  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  "has 
« ^"•'f'^'*^'*''^''*  ■'^^°™  ^^^^  thirty  years  ago  William  Howitt,  in 
Tait  s  Magazine,"  gave  a  glowing  picture  ot  some  ot  the  districts 
round  his  own  town.  He  calculates  that  in  1835  about  420  acres  of 
land  near  Nottingham  were  divided  into  small  plots  let  as  gardens  at 
cA^^n  f"*^'  ^^'^  furnishing  a  healthy  and  inexpensive  means  for  about 
5000  factory  workmen  and  small  tradesmen  to  occupy  their  leisure. 
Mr._  Howitt  speaks  enthusiaatically  of  the  benefits  and  pleasure 
derived  from  this  system  by  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it. 
Even  as  a  speculation  on  the  part  ot  the  landowner  it  was  then  con. 
sidered  successful.  It  was  to  this  system,  so  useful  in  his  own  town, 
that  Mr.  Howitt  looked  aa  capable  of  aiding  most  efEeotnally  the 
establishment  of  the  ideal  Christian  state  of  which  he  dreamed. 
Thirty  years,  however,  have  made  little  change  in  this  direction. 
The  Nottingham  gardens  are  slightly  more  numerous  now  than  they 
were  when  William  Howitt  wrote,  but  their  number  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  town.  The  gardens,  too,  are  less 
convenient  than  formerly,  as  the  town  has  extended,  and  their 
distance  from  the  factories  and  the  homes  of  the  workmen  ia  greater 
than  it  was  formerly.  About  8000  allotments,  varying  in  size  from 
200  square  yards  to  600  square  yards,  are  now  held  by  the  towns, 
people  of  Nottingham.  Moat  ot  the  tenanta  of  theae  plota  are 
engaged  as  workmen  in  the  lace  or  hosiery  factories,  and  have  some 
distance  to  walk  from  their  homes  in  the  town  to  their  gardens  in 
the  suburbs,  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional  oases  that  cottao-es 
have  been  built  on  the  allotments.  In  1872  the  average  rent  was 
about  one  halfpenny  a  square  yard,  so  that  until  the  plots  are 
required  for  building  the  system  ia  one  eminently  advantageous  to 
the  landlord,  and  would  be  still  more  so  to  any  co-operative  society 
of  workmen  who  could  venture  together  to  buy  larger  plots  and  lay 
them  out  with  a  special  view  to  their  being  used  permanently  as 


gardens.  At  present  the  landlord  does  little  besides  mark  out  the 
plots  and  some  sort  of  pathway  to  each.  Even  when  the  hours  of 
labour  were  longer  than  they  are  at  present,  the  privilege  of  pos- 
sessing one  of  these  gardens  was  highly  prized  by  many,  although 
much  of  the  short  space  ot  daylight  which  remained  after  working 
hours  was  consumed  in  the  walk  from  the  factory  to  the  cottage  and 
from  the  cottage  to  the  garden.  Generally  both  flowers  and  vege- 
tables are  cultivated,  and  most  ot  the  tenants  have  some  special 
hobby  in  horticulture,  and  each  takes  a  particular  pride  in  rearing 
the  finest  vegetables  or  flowers  ot  the  kind  which  accords  with  his 
own  taste.  In  the  summer  months  the  gardens  afford  an  attraction 
against  which  the  public  house  cannot  compete.  The  whole  Sunday 
is  often  spent  by  a  workman  and  hia  family  in  his  garden,  where 
some  kind  of  summer-house  is  frequently  built  aa  a  temporary 
shelter  and  adorned  with  flowers.  From  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  Nottingham,  it  seems  that  the  system  even  on  its 
present  limited  scale  has  done  much  to  diminish  drunkenness  and 
improve  the  health  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  been  at  work  are  very  favourable.  The  land  is  not  exceptionally 
fertile  and  the  rents  are  high.  I  have  known  a  working  gardener 
near  Nottingham  to  pay  £  6  10s.  for  a  small  market  garden  for  which 
he  would  probably  not  have  paid  more  than  £3  a  little  farther  in  the 
country,  if  the  landlord  would  have  let  a  amall  holding  at  all.  The 
dietance  of  the  garden  from  the  home  ia  a  second  disadvantage  ot 
the  most  serious  character,  which  would  not  affect  the  system  it 
properly  carried  out  and  the  cottages  were  placed  on  the  allotments, 
or,  it  that  were  impossible,  built  in  rows  very  near  to  lands  which 
had  been  divided  thua  into  gardens.  Probably,  too,  it  will  be  felt 
that  as  the  hours  of  labour  are  now  shorter  than  formerly,  the  need 
for  such  an  employment  as  the  cultivation  ot  these  gardens  will  be 
greater,  and  at  the  same  time  more  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
carrying  that  cultivation  to  perfection  and  making  it  productive, 
even  from  a  purely  economical  point  ot  view.  The  diet  of  an 
English  working  man  and  his  family  would  probably  be  more  whole, 
some  it  it  consisted  to  a  larger  extent  ot  fresh  vegetables.  In  the 
north  of  England  at  present  fresh  vegetables  are  considered  a  luxury, 
and  not  one  ot  the  staples  of  ordinary  diet.  If  a  workman,  however, 
grew  them  himself,  he  would  prize  them  more,  uae  them  with  more 
care  and  greater  pleaaure,  and  possibly  find  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  a  little  pleasant  labour,  which  would  be  a  healthy  recreation, 
and  a  few  pounds,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  nnprofitably 
spent. 

Attempts  on  a  small  scale  to  introduce  the  Nottingham  system  in 
other  towns  have  at  times  been  made,  but  auitable  land  near  to  the 
workmen's  houses  is  generally  too  dear.  If  the  plan  is  ever  to  work 
successfully,  it  must  either  be  tried  on  a  large  scale  or  in  some  new 
place.  Workmen  change  their  habits  and  notions  very  slowly,  and 
the  change  advocated  is  a  very  radical  change.  It  is  not  merely  an 
attempt  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  but  to  make 
the  artizan  a  food  producer  also,  to  break  down  to  some  extent  the 
hard  line  ot  division  between  town  life  and  country  life.  We  are  pro. 
ducing  more  coal,  iron,  and  calico  than  we  can  sell,  and  the  failure 
of  a  market  means  starvation  for  a  whole  district.  It  is  time  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  our  country  more  self-sufficient,  and 
that  workmen  should  have  it  within  their  power  to  produce  some  at 
least  of  the  necessaries  of  lite  for  themselves.  So  many  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  articles  of  mere  luxury  or  of  tools,  and 
so  few  in  using  the  tools,  that  articles  of  necessity  are  dear  and 
luxuries  cheap.  So  much  thought  has  been  spent  in  trying  to  manu- 
facture as  many  things  as  possible,  that  the  question,  "  What  is  the 
good  of  the  article  manufactured  p  "  is  seldom  considered.  All  classes 
buy  things  because  they  happen  to  appear  cheap  rather  than  because 
they  really  want  them.  It  in  the  theories  of  economists  and  in  the 
practical  activity  of  the  nation  it  could  be  remembered  that  the  real 
aim  of  the  ceaselesa  industry  of  the  nation  is  to  provide  food,  health, 
and  wise  recreation  for  all  classes  ot  the  people,  according  to  their 
several  stations,  and  not  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  ot  every 
commodity  which  clever  contrivances  may  find  a  sale  for,  the  country 
would  be  infinitely  happier,  and  free  from  the  dangers  which  are 
every  day  becoming  more  threatening.  At  present  the  old  sentence 
is  only  too  true  of  ua  :  "  Te  have  spent  your  money  for  that  which  ia 
not  bread,  and  your  labour  tor  that  which  aatisfieth  not." 

Alfred  Hopkinson,  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine." 


Potato  Disease. — This  appeared  in  the  garden  here  on  the  12th  inat.,  and 
sines  then  it  has  spread  considerably.  The  kinds  first  attacked  were  Porter's 
Excelsior  and  Alpha ;  Late  Rose  and  Veitch's  Ashleat'  have  followed.  In 
cottaf^e  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  the  Potato  crop  is  very  luxuriant  and 
strong  this  season,  but  the  soil  is  completely  saturated  and  chilled  with  so 
much  wet  and  absence  of  sun ;  the  disease  is  therefore  lik  ely  to  be  destructive; 
unless  we  get  a  favourable  change  soon, — W,  Ditebs,  Wierton,  Maidstone, 
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SOCIETIES   AND    EXHIBITIONS. 

KOYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

JnNE  18. 
By  combining  the  Society's  Koae  show,  which  was  held  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  that  o£  the  Pelargonium  Society,  and  holding  the  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  on  the  same  day,  an  attractive  exhibition  was 
the  result.     The  chief  features  of  interest  were  the  noble  groups  of 
plants  from  Mr.  John  Wills,  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  the  large  collections  of  Eoses  from  Waltham,  Cheahuut,  Slough, 
and  Salisbury. 
First-class  Certificates. — These  were  awarded  as  follows : — 
Iiilium  Hansoni  (G.  F.  Wilson). — A  tall.growing  species  bearing 
a  profusion  of  half-drooping,  golden-yellow,  medium-sized  flowers 
having  recurved  petals  spotted  with  dark  crimson. 

Begonia  Calypso  (J.  Laiug  &  Co.). — A  dwarf. habited  kind 
having  erect  spikes  of  partially- drooping,  semi-double,  pink  blossoms, 
very  floriferons,  and  highly  ornamental. 

Sraceena  vivicans  (W.  Bull). — An  elegant  decorative  plant 
having  long,  narrow,  graceful  leaves  of  a  glossy  bronze  colour,  edged 
with  bright  rosy-crimson. 

Hose  Countess  of  Rosebery  (Wm.Paul). — An  English-raised 
Hybrid  Perpetual  with  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich  rosy-orimaon 
colour. 

Erica  obbata  expolita  (RoUisson  &,  Sons). — A  free-growing 
plant  with  large,  white,  waxy  flowers  borne  freely  in  terminal 
clusters,  and  a  great  improvement  on  the  type . 

Dactylis  elegantissima  aurea  (Cannell). — A  free-growing 
ornamental  Grass,  beautifully  striped  with  green  and  golden-yellow, 
suitable  for  baskets  or  borders. 

Clematis  Viticella  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  (Cripps  &  Son).— A 
free-flowering  kind,  having  brilliant  purple,  well.formed  blossoms  of 
a  striking  and  highly  ornamental  character. 

Rhododendron  The  Tocsin  (Noble). — A  kind  having  noble 
trusses  of  laige  bright  rose-coloured  flowers  with  imbricated  petals, 
the  upper  one  being  beautifully  spotted  with  golden-yellow. 

Potentilla  Prince  Arthur  (B.  &  J.  Perkins).— A  variety  of 
great  beauty,  with  double  lemon-coloured  blossoms. 

In  connection  with  the  Pelargonium  Society  first-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  : — 

Pelargonium  Insulaire  (Turner). — Afancy  kind,  having  flowers 
with  white  centre,  the  petals  being  striped  with  claret  and  white, 
the  top  petals  rich  crimson. 

P.  Titania  (Dr.  Denny). — A  zonal  compact  in  habit,  and  bearing 
lively  crimson  blossoms,  with  clear  white  eye. 

P.  Amethyst  (Turner). — A  distinct  show  kind,  the  lower  petals 
of  which  are  purplish.magenta,  traversed  with  dark  [markings,  the 
upper  petals  being  black  edged  with  purple. 

P.  Invincible  (B.  B.  Foster).— A  large-flowered  show  kind,  with 
bright  crimson  and  maroon.coloured  blossoms. 

.  ^'  Symmetry  (Foster). — A  show  variety  with  remarkably  attrao- 
tive  pink  and  maroon  blossoms. 

_P.  Dauntless  (Foster).— A  show  kind  having  flowers  of  a  bright 
pink,  the  top  petals  being  blotched  with  maroon. 

P.  Slarmion  (Foster). — A  show  variety,  with  well-formed  pink 
flowers  and  white  centre,  the  top  petals  being  velvety-crimaon. 

P.  Criterion  (Foster).  —  A  dark  crimson  show  flower,  with 
white  centre,  and  very  distinct. 

P.  Janette  (Turner). — A  fancy  kind,  with  round  flowers  of 
rosy-crimson,  the  centre  and  edges  of  which  are  white. 

P.  Placidum  (Turner).  —  A  fancy  kind,  having  bright  rose- 
magenta  flowers,  with  white  edges  and  centre. 

P.  Fanny  Catlin  (Catlin).— A  robnst-growing  kind  of  good  habit, 
with  dark  zonal  leaves,  and  large  trusses  of  perfectly  formed  orange- 
salmon  blossoms. 

P.  Manfred  (Dr.  Denny). — A  good-habited  kind,  having  flnely. 
formed,  smooth.petalled  flowers,  of  a  brilliant  orauge-scarlet  colour. 

P.  Sunbeam  (Dr.  Denny).— A  well.formed,  bright  scarlet, 
flowered  zonal. 

P.  Madonna  (Dr.  Denny). — A  zonal,  with  deep  rose-colonred 
flowers,  of  great  substance,  and  very  attractive. 


Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sous  showed  a  collection  of  new  plants,  con. 
sisting  of  Begonias,  Dipladenia  Crossiana,  a  garden  hybrid,  having 
medium  sized  flowers,  elegantly  tinted  with  pink ;  Croton  Hanbury. 
anum,  a  graoeful.leaved  kind,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  beauti- 
fully mottled  with  green,  gold,  rose,  and  crimson ;  Davallia  elata,  a 
showy  Fern,  with  finely-cut  bronze  pinnse.  From  Messrs.  Laing 
&  Co.  came  several  fine  new  Begonias.  Mr.  Bull  contributed 
Ccelogyne  corymbosa  in  good  condition,  also  several  new  Palms, 
Draoienas,  and  a  show  Pelargonium  named  Princess  of  Wales,  with 
beautiful  striped,  rose,  purple  and  white  flowers.  Messrs.  B.  &  J. 
Perkins,  Leamington,  sent  a  fine  double  Petunia  named  Madame  Van 
Merton  and  several  new  Potentillaa.  From  Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  came  new  Clematises ;  and  Mr.  Cannell  showed  a  fine 
basketful  of  Dactylis  elegantissima  aurea.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons 
sent  blooms  of  Bnglish-raised  seedling  Roses,  among  which  were 
several  promising  kinds,  such  as  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Countess  of 
Rosebery.  The  Rev.A.Rawsou,  Bromley  Common,  contributed  remark- 
able blooms  of  the  hardy  Lady'a-slipper,  Cypripedium  spectabile, 
several  fine  Lilies,  and  a  beautiful  new  seedling  Iris.  Mr.  R.  Dean 
sent  fine  blooms  of  a  new  strain  of  Canterbury  Bell ;  they  were  large 
in  size,  and  in  some  cases  had  double  cups,  while  in  colour  they  varied 
from  cream  to  the  deepest  azure-blue. 

Fruit. — An  interesting  exhibition  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  came  from 
Mr.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth ;  it  consisted  of  Cherries,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines,  all  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  Fine  James  Veitch  Strawber. 
ries  came  from  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  Lieut.-General  Tylche,  Pyrge 
Park,  Romford ;  and  Mr.  Hinds,  Otterspool,  sent  good  Melons  and 
Tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Plants. — A  group  of  Orchids 
and  other  plants  from  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury,  contained  a  plant  of  Odontoglosanm  vexillarium  bear- 
ing more  than  a  dozen  graceful  flower-spikes  and  from  sixty  to 
seventy  handsome  blossoms.  This  occupied  a  raised  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent,  and  was  surrounded  by  Palms  and  Ferns,  from 
amidst  which,  in  form  of  a  circle,  sprang  fine  spikes  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandrse.  An  attractive  group  of  new  and  rare  plants  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea.  In  it  were  noticeable  elegant  plants 
of  Curculigo  reourvata  variegata,  the  white  and  green.leaved 
Phyllanthus  nivosus,  panaful  of  the  brilliant  Pelargonium  trium. 
phans,  and  well.grown  examples  of  Dracsena  Goldieana.  In  a  bank 
of  plants  of  Adiantum  gracillimum  were  inserted  examples  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O.  Alexandrse,  finely-flowered  Masdeval. 
lias,  Cattleyas,  and  tlie  brilliant  orange.scarlet  Bpidendrum  vitelli. 
num.  Associated  with  these  were  also  fine.leaved  Bertolonias,  Lady's, 
slippers,  and  similar  plants.  From  Mr.  Wills  came  the  moat  attrac 
tive  collection  in  the  tent.  It  consisted  of  a  background  of  Giant 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Cordylines,  &o.,under  which,  tastefully  arranged, 
were  Liliums,  Spirseaa,  and  brilliantly-coloured  Dracaenas,  &a. ;  the 
foreground,  a  beautiful  undulating  bank,  was  composed  of  Club 
Mosses,  out  of  which  sprang  well-grown  plants  of  the  graceful  Cocoa 
Weddeiliana,  Geonomas,  Caladiums,  choice  Orchids,  Water  Lilies,  and 
Gloxinias.  This  group  occupied  altogether  several  hundred  square 
feet  of  space.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  had,  as  usual,  an  excellent  coUeo. 
tion,  in  which  were  well-grown  Pandanads,  fine-leaved  Crotons, 
Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  new  and  attractive  Dracaanas,  &o.  Amongst 
these  were  arranged  fine  specimens  of  the  Flamingo  plant,  Amaryl- 
lises, Pitcher  plants,  well-flowered  examples  of  Dendrobium  Bensonias, 
and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras ;  fine-leaved  Bertolonias,  new  Coleuses, 
and  Ferns.  Adjoining  thia  group  was  a  bank  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  which  was  much  admired ;  the 
plants  were  well  grown  and  abundantly  flowered,  and  were  set  off  to 
advantage  by  being  intermixed  with  Perns,  &c.  The  same  exhibitors 
also  contributed  a  collection  of  insectivorous  plants,  which  were  very 
interesting,  also  brightly-flowered  Gloxinias,  Hydrangea  Thomas 
Hogg,  and  fine  potsful  of  Blandfordia  aurea,  backed  up  by  Acalypha 
Macfeeana,  the  leaves  of  which  were  unusually  bright  and  well 
coloured.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  showed  an  attractive 
group  of  plants,  amongst  which  were  well-grown  examples  of  the 
graceful  Curculigo  recurvata  variegata,  variegated  Pines,  finely, 
coloured  Coleuaes,  and  a  boxful  of  exquisite  Rose3.  A  beautifully, 
flowered  plant  of  Dendrobium  Falconer!  came  from  Mr.  Fisher, 
gardener  to  F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Balham.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  had  a 
noble  collection  of  Palms,  Pandanads,  Dieffenbachias,  choice  Ferns, 
&o.  Messrs.  RoUisson  &  Sons  had  an  interesting  group  of  Cycads  and 
Palms,  associated  with  which  were  specimens  of  the  finely -coloured 
Draccena  salmonea,  the  green.leaved  D.  fragrans,  the  graceful 
Grevillea  filicifolia,  and  Crotons.  These  were  relieved  by  flnely. 
flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  spectabile,  a  brilliant  blue-flowered 
Iris,  Anthuriuma,  Pimeleaa,  Ericaa,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Dendrobium 
Falconeri.  Pyramidal  plants  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  came  from 
the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiawick ;  also  an  extensive  collection  of 
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zonals  and  nospgay  kinda.  A  group  of  miacellaneons  plants  was 
contributed  by  Mesars.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden  ;  noticeable  in 
it  were  finely.coloured  examples  of  Croton  Hookeri,  C.  undulatum, 
Pandanua  Veitchi,  and  the  bronze.leaved  Latania  rubra  vera.  These 
were  effectively  edged  with  well.grown  Achimenes,  Begonias,  Glox. 
inias,  the  pretty  Torenia  Fonrnieri,  and  similar  plants.  Mr.  J. 
Marcham,  Springfield  Nursery,  laleworth,  furnished  singlo.flowered 
Petunias,  many  of  which  were  unusually  large  and  beautifully  striped. 
Mesars.  Hayes,  Edmonton,  contributed  an  excellent  bank  of  Liliuma, 
coloured.leaved  and  other  Fuchsias,  beautiful  show  and  zonal  Pelar. 
goniums,  intermixed  with  Ferns,  Calceolarias,  and  similarly  attractive 
plants.  From  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sona  came  a  collection  of  New 
Holland  plants  and  Heaths,  intermixed  with  Palma,  Ferna,  and 
Araliaa,  and  edged  with  small.growing  Ferns  and  beautiful  panfuls  of 
a  Pink  doubtfully  named  Dianthns  iudicua  nanua.  Mr.  Boiler,  Eensal 
New  Town,  sent  a  collection  of  miniature  succulents.  Mr.  John 
Reeves,  Acton,  contributed  a  collection  of  decorative  plants  consist, 
ing  of  well-grown  examples  of  Lilium  longiflorum,  Hydrangeas,  fine- 
leaved  Crotons,  Adiantum  graoillimam.  Fuchsias,  and  show  Pelar. 
goniuma.  This  group  occupied  one  of  the  circular  banks  near  the 
entrance  to  the  tent,  and,  being  backed  up  with  Palma,  Cannaa,  and 
other  fine-leaved  planta,  had  a  fine  effect.  Messrs.  Oaborn  &  Sons 
showed  miscellaneous  plants,  amongst  which  were  finely-coloured 
Crotons,  well-grown  Dracaenas,  Bertolonias,  Pandanada,  Ferns,  and 
Palma.  From  Messrs.  P.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich,  came  show  Pelar- 
goniums, small  Ferns,  Grevilleaa,  Palms,  Yuccas,  and  similar  sub- 
jects.  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  &  Co.  had  miniature  rockeries, 
fountains,  &o.,  ornamented  with  Ferns,  Palma,  and  other  fine-leaved 
plants;  also  Fern  cases  and  rustic  stands  filled  with  flowers  for 
prominent  positions  on  lawns.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  stands 
of  brilliantly.coloured  Verbenas,  large  both  in  truss  and  flower,  and 
in  some  cases  new  in  colour. 

Hardy  Flowers. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden  exhibited  an  extensive 
and  excellent  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  hardy  lierbaooous  and 
bulbous  plants  arranged  amongst  British  Ferns.  The  background 
consisted  of  masses  of  Lilies  of  the  umbellatum  typo,  tlio  beautifal 
white  Gladiolus  Colvillei,  Anthuricum  Liliago,  finely-coloured  Spanish 
Irises  and  P.'conies,  &c.  Tho  foreground  was  effectively  furnished 
with  flowers  of  Tritoniaa,  Ixiaa,  Sparaxis,  good  potfnla  of  Allium 
neapolitanum,  Alstromeria  aurea,  and  other  choice  flowers.  The  same 
exhibitor  showed,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Wallace,  a  new  Freeaia,  the  flowers 
of  which  were  as  vfhite  as  those  of  F.  odoi'atissima  alba.  From 
Mr.  Parker,  Tooting,  also  came  an  attractive  collection  of  cnt  blooms 
of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  planta,  among  which  were  notice, 
able  good  examples  of  the  white  Martagon  Lily,  choice  Irises,  finely, 
flowered  branches  of  Tropa3oIum  polyphyllum,  richly  coloured  spikes 
of  Delphinium  magnificum  and  formosum,  Verbascum  Chaixii,  and 
several  finely.coloured  varieties  of  Tradescantia  virginica.  With 
these  were  associated  double  Potentillas  and  Pyrethrums,  a  beautiful 
Dianthus  named  D.  hybridus  floribundus,  unusually  large  spikes  of 
Orchis  foliosa,  and  improved  Foxgloves.  In  front  of  this  group  were 
stands  containing  magnificent  blossoms  of  Pa3onie3,  among  which 
were  especially  noticeable  DecandoUe,  a  very  large  conical  double 
flower  of  a  rich  rose  colour  ;  Eugene  Verdier,  a  silky  white  semi- 
double  flower,  with  deeply  imbricated  petals  slightly  tinted  with  pink  ; 
Madame  Furtado,  a  rosy-pink;  Mens.  Eousselon,  of  very  double 
creamy-white  colour;  and  Gloire  de  Douai,  rich  magenta,  the  centre 
consisting  of  showy  golden  stamens. 

Eoses. — These  were  shown  in  far  greater  numbers  and  in  much 
better  condition  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  season.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  the  best  blosaoma,  which  were 
remarkable  both  as  regards  size  and  colour.  Among  the  most 
prominent  kinda  were  the  pink-coloured  Edward  Morren,  fine  conical 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  the  rich,  dark  velvety -crimson  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Exposition  de  Brie,  the  salmon-coloured  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  and  the  finest  blooms  of  GeneralJacquimenot  which 
we  have  ever  aeen.  In  the  same  class  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheahnnt, 
had  remarkable  examples  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mons.  Gabriel  Pournier.  Mr. 
Turner,  Slough,  had  good  blooms  of  Victor  Verdier,  Miss  Hassard, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  the  dark-coloured  Horace  Vernet.  In  the 
class  for  twenty -four  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheahnnt, 
had  the  best  collection.  It  contained  excellent  blooms  of  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Souvenir  d'Malmaison,  and  Miss  Hassard;  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  fine  blooms  of  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Frangoia 
Michelon,  and  Magna  Charta.  Fine  boxfuls  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Cooling,  Bath.  Mr.  HoUingworth  had  excellent  Tea  and 
Noisette  kinds,  consisting  of  Madame  Villermoz,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Devoniensis,  and  the  pure  white  Madame  Bravy.  In  other  classes, 
Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  showed  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  well. 


formed,  brightly.colonred  blossoms,  among  which  were  noticeable 
grand  blooms  of  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  the  rich  rosy-crimson 
Marie  Baumann,  the  dark  maroon  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  the  brilliant 
Duke  of  Wellington  ;  Madame  Charles  Wood  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
were  also  very  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sona,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  had  very  fine  blooms  of  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Abel  Grand, 
Duchess  de  Vallombrosa,  Charles  Lefebvre,  and  La  France.  In  a 
collection  from  Meaars.  Curtis  &  Co.,  Torquay,  were  eroelleut  blooms 
of  the  pink  Madame  Nachury,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington.  Mr.  George,  Cooling,  Bath,  showed  well.ooloured 
examples  of  Marechal  Niel.  Mr.  HoUingworth,  Turkey  Court, 
Maidatone,  had  well-formed  bloaaoma  of  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Fisher 
Holmea,  the  white  Josephine  Malton,  and  Captain  Christy.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Sous,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  an  extensive  collection, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  large  and  fine  blooms  of  the  best  hybrid 
kinds,  were  numerous  sorts  of  old-fashioned  Roses,  conaiating  of  the 
white  and  pink  Damask,  Harrison's  yellow,  the  striped  Gallica  Perle 
des  Panacbees,  the  beautiful  white  hybrid  Damask  Madame  Plantier, 
and  Moss  Roses.  The  latter  were  represented  by  the  pink  Prolific, 
the  common  Moss  grown  so  largely  for  market,  and  several  white 
and  rose-coloured  varieties.  Among  other  Roses  were  fine  examples 
of  Senateur  Vaisse,  the  scarlet  Charles  Turner,  the  deep  roae  Magna 
Charta  and  the  white  Boule  de  Niege.  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  small,  bat  finely-coloured  blossoms  of  some  of  the  beat 
kinds  in  cultivation. 

Pelargoniums. — These,  both  zonal,  show,  and  fancy  kinds,  were 
shown  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  their  bright  colours  imparted  a 
wonderfully  gay  appearance  to  the  exhibition.  In  the  class  tor  six 
large-flowered  show  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Jamea,  laleworth,  showed  well, 
grown  plants  of  the  dark  crimson  Scottish  Chieftain,  the  lively  rosy- 
pink  Isabella,  and  Magnificent.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  furnished 
an  extensive  collection  of  show  varieties,  among  which  were  con. 
spicuons  Virgin  Qneen,  white  with  purple  blotches  on  the  upper 
petals  ;  Prince  Leopold,  brilliant  crimaon  top,  petals  maroon  ;  Gipsy, 
a  wonderful  dark  variety ;  Cicely  ,bright  salmon  with  crimson  toppetals; 
Vesuvius,  brilliant  scarlet,  with  purple-shaded  centre,  the  upper  petals 
being  marked  with  dark  maroon,one  of  the  most  attractive  kinds  in  the 
shoAV.  The  best  Fancies  also  came  from  Mr.  James,  who  had  profusely 
flowered  planta  of  Mra.  Alfred  Wigan,  the  Shah,  and  Princess  Teck. 
Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mra.  Hodgson,  Hampatead,  had  smaller  plants 
of  Lady  Carington  and  Ducheaa  of  Somerset.  Messrs.  Hayes,  of 
Edmonton,  had  a  collection  of  attractive  and  valuable  kinda  for 
market  purposes.  Among  them  the  best  were  Digby  Grande,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Magenta  Queen,  Dr.  Masters,  and  a  beautiful  imbricated 
white-flowered  kind  named  Bridal  Bouquet ;  the  same  firm  had  also 
new  kinds  named  Sultana  and  Prince  of  Orange,  both  well  worth 
growing.  Mona.  V.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  sent  several  attractive  new  kinds, 
which,  however,  were  unnamed.  Among  seedling  show  varieties  from 
Mr.  Turner  were  several  attractive  kinds  ;  Captivation  was  a  bright 
orange. scarlet ;  Amethyst  dark  purplish-crimson.  In  a  collection  of 
seedlings  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Poster,  Thunderer  was  an  attractive 
brilliant  crimson  flower  of  good  form.  Red  Gauntlet,  Invincible, 
and  Magician  were  also  well  worth  adding  to  good  collections.  Mr. 
Brown,  Hendon,  sent  a  bank  of  beautifully  grown  plants  of 
show  Pelargoniums,  which  were  much  admired  on  account  of  their 
dwarf  habit,  and  their  abundance  of  healthy  green  foliage  and 
bright  and  varied  Dowers. 

Zonals  were  admirably  shown,  in  the  shape  of  large  specimens, 
by  Mr.  Catlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley.  In  the 
florists'  class,  the  beat  planta  were  Ellen  (salmon),  Agnes 
Emily  (flesh  colour),  Oneida  (scarlet).  Heather  Bell  (rose)  ;  and  in 
the  decorative  class  the  best  were  Rebecca  (scarlet).  Rev.  Atkinson 
(crimaon),  Charles  Burrows  (pinkish-salmon),  and  Mrs.  Turner  (rose). 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  plants  of  any  class  (zonal),  the  same 
exhibitor  had  well-bloomed  examples  of  Lizzie  Brooks  (scarlet).  The 
best  four  zonals  (decorative  class),  not  yet  in  commerce,  came  from 
Mr.  Catlin;  they  consisted  of  Nancy  Lee  (salmon),  John  TuUett 
(scarlet),  Edith  Mary  (orange),  and  Fanny  Catlin  (orange-aalmon)  ; 
and  the  best  of  the  florist  class  came  from  Dr.  Denny,  who  had 
Scarlet  Sunbeam,  Manfred,  Madonna,  Coreggio,  and  other  beautiful 
kinds.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
zonals,  among  which  were  good  examples  of  Dr.  Denny,  tho 
brilliant  crimson  H.  Jacoby,  the  pink-coloured  Mrs.  Keeley,  and  the 
large  scarlet  Mrs.  Newdegate.  Among  doubles  were  Victor  Lemoine, 
J.  Sommen,  E.  Louth,  and  Montesquieu,  all  excellent  kinds.  A  good 
collection  also  came  from  Mr.  Burley,  Brentwood.  Mr.  Catlin  had 
good  plants  of  Wonderful  (double  scarlet),  Neomie  (pink),  and  Eugene 
Bandouin  (deep  rose). 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  showed  a  collection  of  hardy  annuals,  which 
proved  a  source  of  interest  to  many. 

[For  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded  on  the  occasion,  see  our  adver. 
tisement  columns.] 
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**  This  Is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather  :  but 
Tub  Abt  iisblf  is  NiTnBB." — Shakespeare, 


Sub-tropical  Plants  iu  Cornwall. — la  answer  to  "  San. 
guinea"  (see  p.  609),  I  beg  to  say  that  in  the  year  18 i8  or  1849  I 
planted  a  good  plant  of  Arauoaria  exoelsa  in  the  open  air  at  Tre. 
gothnan.  It  lived  for  three  years,  bat,  although  well  protected,  died 
the  fourth ;  that  year  the  winter  was  an  unusually  severe  one.  Cycas 
revoluta  I  have  more  than  once  tried  out  in  Cornwall,  but  failed  to 
grow  it  for  more  than  one  or  two  years.  Cyathea  excelsa  1  have 
never  tried  j  I  have  heard,  however,  of  its  being  grown  out  in  Corn, 
wall  near  the  sea.  Dicksonia  Antarctica  was  grown  in  the  open  air 
at  Penoarrow  by  the  late  Sir  William  Moleaworth,  but  1  ascertained 
last  year  that  it  was  dead.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  had,  I  believe, 
planted  some  others  out  which  were  living.  I  have  myself  tried  this 
Tree  Fern,  but  found  that  an  unusually  severe  winter  killed  it.  I 
recently  saw  at  Monnt  Charles,  near  Truro,  three  plants  of  Dicksonia 
antarctioa  out.of.doors  doing  well,  and  was  told  that  one  plant  had 
been  out  three  winters.  There  are  places  in  Cornwall  close  to  the 
Bea  on  the  south  coast  where  all  the  plants  named  above  grow  well 
and  are  not  killed,  owing  to  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  but  elsewhere  I  have 
never  known  these  plants  stand  the  severe  winters  we  have  at  times 
in  Cornwall. — J.JT.  Boscawen. 

I  fear  "  Sanguinea  "  will  not  succeed  with  Araucaria  excelsa 

out-of-doors,  as  I  fancy  it  was  well  tried  at  Tregothnan  some  twenty. 
five  years  ago,  and,  with  all  the  protection  afforded,  the  results  were 
anything  but  satisfactory.  I  believe  "Sanguinea"  is  not  in  a  posi. 
tion  to  give  it  a  more  favourable  chance,  as  both  places  are  familiar 
to  me.  Dicksonia  antarctioa  will  do  very  well  in  many  positions 
which  he  can  offer  it,  and  very  possibly  Cyathea  excelsa  may  do 
squally  well,  but  I  fear  Cycas  revoluta  cannot  succeed. — S.  Gasland. 
Iieptospermum  bullatum  Hardy  in  Kent.  —  This  New 
Zealand  shrub,  generally  found  in  catalogues  amongst  greenhouse 
plants,  having  resisted  the  effects  of  the  winters  of  1875,  1876,  and 
1877  in  our  nursery  here,  planted  out  in  a  Pinetum,  the  soil  of 
which  is  a  cold,  stiff  clay,  I  think  may  be  now  claimed  as  a  gain  to 
ns  in  the  class  of  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  and  it  is  in  this 
point  of  view  I  wish  to  bring  it  before  your  readers.  The  genus,  of 
which  there  are  at  least  fifteen  or  sixteen  species,  all  natives  of  New 
Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  Tasmania,  receives  its  name,  according  to 
Lindley,  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  seed.  Most  of  the  species 
are  sub-shrubs,  but  one  or  two  attain  to  large-sized  trees.  The  natives 
call  it  Manuka,  and  the  shrub  itself  is  used  by  them,  and  also  by 
the  settlers,  largely  for  firewood,  and  containing,  as  it  does,  so  large 
an  amount  of  essential  oil  in  its  leaves,  stems,  and  berries,  it  can  be 
used  for  fire-lighting  immediately  after  it  is  out.  The  arborescent 
variety  is  used  for  turnery  purposes,  the  wood  being  very  hard  and 
agreeably  fragrant ;  and  it  is  also  employed  for  stuffing  mattresses  or 
beds,  a  purpose  for  which  its  elasticity  and  agreeable  fragrance  well 
fit  it.  But  it  is  as  an  addition  ^to  ,our  ornamental-flowering  shrubs  I 
wish  to  bring  it  under  notice,  and  all  who  have  seen  the  plant  in  our 
Pinetum  here  agree  with  me  that,  when  covered  with  its  unique  and 
pretty  white  flowers,  supported  on  the  extremely  slender  branches,  it 
is  very  elegant,  and  worthy  of  far  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. — T.  Buntaed,  Rose  Nursery,  Ashford. 

Double-flowering  Sweet  Brier. — I  send  you  soipe  cut  blooms 
of  my  double-flowering  Sweet  Brier  which,  after  much  time  and 
trouble,  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  its  present  state  ;  you  will 
see  that  to  an  exceedingly  pretty  Rose  is  joined  the  scent  of  the 
Sweet  Brier.  Both  the  plant  and  its  bloom  are  now  in  perfection. 
— Joseph  Bannister,  Hillside  Nursery,  Ventnor,  I.W. 

Abutilon  La>dy  of  the  Lake. — Owing  to  the  improvements 
lately  effected  in  this  useful  genus  of  plants  we  have  now  colours 
hitherto  unknown  in  it.  Under  the  above  name  we  have  a  kind  the 
habit  of  growth  of  which  is  dwarf  and  stocky.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  pleas . 
ing  shade  of  green,whilst  its  well-formed,  large  blossoms  are  of  a  clear 
pink  colour.  We  lately  saw  a  number  of  plants  of  it  in  Messrs.  Oaborn 
&  Sons'  nursery  at  Pnlham  j  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  kind  in 
its  way  which  has  yet  been  raised. 

American  Columbines. — We  have  received  fine  blooms  of  some 
of  the  larger  Columbines,  including  the  handsome  Aquilegia  chry. 
santha  and  coernlea,  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ewbank,  of  By(3e,  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  these  plants,  true  to  name,  thrive  freely  with 


him.  The  large  and  handsome  A.  ohrysantha  would  appear  to  be  the 
finest  of  the  easily-grown  Columbines  ;  it  seems  more  disposed  to 
become  a  true  perennial  in  some  of  our  cold  soils  than  the  Californian 
or  Canadian  Columbines. 

Chrysanthemum  arcticum. — This  beautiful  and  rare  Alpine 
is  now  in  flower  with  me ;  it  is  not  more  that  6  in.  in  height,  is  very 
floriferous,  and  its  blossoms,  which  are  about  1\  in.  across,  are  of  a 
pale  rose  colour.  It  appears  to  delight  in  a  fully  exposed  place  on  a 
rockery  in  a  compost  of  strong  loam  and  grit.  It  is  a  native  of 
Siberia. — W. 

Alstrcemeria  hsemantha. — This  charming  species  is  now  in 
flower  in  tho  Kew  collection.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  other  kinds 
in  cultivation  by  its  dwarf  habit,  which  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.,  and  by 
the  ciliated  margins  of  the  leaves.  Its  blossoms  are  borne  freely  on 
short  flower-stems,  and  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  with  the  two 
posterior  divisions  marked  with  chocolate-coloured  stripes  on  a  yellow 
ground.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  was  introduced  about  fifty 
years  ago,  but  is  still  rare  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  faithful  illus. 
tration  of  it  in  the  2ad  vol.  of  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden." — A. 

Phyllocactus  grandis. — Though  an  old  friend,  I  have  been 
unusually  well  pleased  with  this  plant  this  season,  producing,  as  it  has 
done, such  grand  creamy. white  blossoms, much  resembling  those  of  the 
night-flowering  Cereus.  Like,  it  too,  it  opens  its  blossoms  in  the 
evening,  but  they  continue  expanded  for  about  two  days.  It  is  ia 
every  way  an  excellent  plant,  and  one  which  is  not  particular  as  to 
the  position  in  which  it  ia  grown.  A  plant  of  it  in  an  8-in.  pot  is 
bearing  eighteen  flowers,  each  about  12  in.  in  length,  and  very  sweet, 
scented. — J.  Ckouchee,  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith. 

Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution  Dinner. — This  takes 
place  next  Wednesday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.Mamook.  A  most 
successful  and  pleasant  meeting  is  expected  on  this  occasion.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  to  this  excellent  institution, 
which  has  so  many  claims  on  the  sympathy  of  all  who  derive  pleaaara 
from  gardens. 

Iiondon  International  Horticultural  Exhibition. — This 
exhibition  ia  now  definitely  fixed  for  1880.  The  "  International " 
Committee  (Sir  D.  Cooper,  Bart.,  chairman),  appointed  a  short  time 
since  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  the  show,  met 
Lord  Aberdare  and  some  members  of  the  Councils  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  on  Tuesday  last  in 
conference,  when,  in  view  of  the  present  depression  in  trade,  the 
counter-attraction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  in  1879, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Antwerp  show  falling  also  in  1879,  it  was  decided 
by  a  large  majority  that  the  London  show  should  be  deferred  till  1880, 
the  committee  in  the  meanwhile  to  take  such  preliminary  steps  in 
reference  to  securing  a  suitable  site  as  might  seem  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  more  energetic  action  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Mr.  T.  Moore  is 
honorary  secretary  for  the  exhibition;  and  Dr.  Masters  was  appointed 
honorary  secretary  for  the  congress  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold,  as 
before,  in  connection  with  the  show. 

Hardy  Flowers  at  St.  John's  Wood. — Seedling  and  named 
Larkspurs  are  exceedingly  gay  just  now  in  the  Wellington  Road 
Nursery ;  some  of  their  flower-spikes  have  attained  a  height  of  8  ft. 
or  more,  and  well  show  the  advantage  gained  by  planting  in  masses. 
Lychnis  Bungeana  also  bears  fine  ooral.coloured,  smooth,  round 
blossoms  as  large  as  a  crown  piece;  and  the  beautiful  Gladiolus 
Colvillei  and  its  white  variety  are  very  attractive,  as  are  also  the 
stately  white-flowered  spikes  of  Ornithogalum  pyramidale.  Plants 
of  Delphinium  cashmerianum  are  furnished  with  a  profusion  of  blue 
nodding  flowers,  and  in  a  bed  of  the  Centaurea  Cyanus,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  just  now  so  extensively  used  in  bouquets  in  Covent  Garden, 
we  noticed  a  beautiful  delicate  pink  variety,  which,  if  it  keeps  con. 
stant,  will  be  very  useful.  Improved  kinds  of  Potentillas  may  like, 
wise  now  be  found  in  full  flower  here,  some  of  the  blossoms  bein<» 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  a  Guelder  Rose,  and  beautifully  striped 
with  gold  and  criuison.  The  Japanese  Veronica  Hendersoni  ia  just 
coming  into  bloom ;  it  grows  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bears  large 
branching  heads  of  blue  blossoms.  Rodgesia  podophylla,  just  going 
out  of  flower,  is  also  well  worth  culture  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
its  foliage  alone. 

Plants  in  Flower  at  Colchester.  —  Our  beds  of  Lilinm 
Szovitzianum,  numbering  several  thousands,  have  been  a  grand  sight 
the  last  fortnight ;  on  some  stalks  we  have  counted  twenty  large 
yellow  bells;  but  the  heat  of  the  present  week  is  beginning  to  spoil 
their  beauty.  Lilium  Martagou  album,  L.  dalmationm,  and  L. 
Hansoui  are  now  out,  and  form  a  striking  contrast.  The  last  named 
Lily,  L.  Hansoui,  we  had  over  from  Japan  in  the  winter  of  1869-70, 
and  offered  three  bulbs  of  it  for  sale  at  Stevens',  one  ot  which  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  another  by  Mr.  Barr,  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Bull.    No  one  then  knew  what  it  was,  but  our  drawings  showed  it  to 
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be  a  yelloW'flowering  Martagon,  and  it  waa  described  to  aa  aa  one  of 
the  first  Lilies  to  flower  in  Japan.  Till  this  ^ear  we  have  never  sao- 
oeeded  in  flowering  it.  It  is  a  perfectly  distinct  kind.  Lilinm 
Browni  ia  now  out  in  fall  beauty.  L.  japonicnm  Colohesteri  will  not 
be  in  bloom  for  another  month.  All  thoae  who  have  seen  the  two 
plants  growing  aide  by  side  have  at  once  declared  that  they  are  totally 
distinct.  The  graoefal,  tall-growing  L.  colnmbiannm  and  L.  parvam, 
with  several  of  the  Thuubergian  group,  notably  Alice  Wilson  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  are  now  out.  Amongst  the  Irises  the  English 
Xephions  are  noticeable  for  their  beanty ;  a  pretty  and  quaint  little 
Australian  terrestrial  Orchid,  Diuria  lilacina,  is  now  out.  It  is  of  a 
purplish-lilac  tint,  and  each  flower  has  two  long  tails.  We  do  not 
think  it  has  been  before  flowered  in  thia  country.  Freeaia  refraota 
alba  is  moat  charming,  rather  larger  and  more  erect  than  F.  Leichtlini, 
but  it  haa  the  moat  delightful  concentrated  perfume  of  Primroses 
possible.  Cypripedium  apeotabile  is  unusually  well  coloured  thia 
year. — A.  W. 

Escallouia  Fhillipiaua  ia  the  name  of  a  new  white  flowered 
Bpeciea  now  in  bloom  and  both  distinct  and  pretty.  The  flowera  are 
open  like  thoae  of  a  Hawthorn,  not  tubular,  clear  white,  and  produced 
in  abundance.  It  aeema  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Veitoh'a  Ooombe  Wood  Nurseries. 

Coarse  French  Forcing  Beans. — A  correspondent  writea  to 
complain  of  the  flavour,  or  rather  the  absence  of  fresh  and  agreeable 
flavour,  in  the  large,  fat,  and  coarse  Kidney  Beans  now  obtainable 
in  our  markets,  and  which  have  been  the  rule  in  them  for  many 
weeks  past.  He  thinks  the  culture  of  such,  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Orchis  latifolia. — There  is  a  very  fine  ahowy  variety  of  thia  now 
at  Kew.  We  believe  Dr.  Moore  has  observed  and  collected  certain 
very  fine  varieties  of  thia  plant,  which  should  be  looked  after  by 
cultivators. 

Almerian  Grapes. — The  Phylloxera  haa  found  its  way  into  the 
Vineyarda  in  Almeria,  and  is  causing  serious  damage.  Thia  may 
serve  to  check,  to  some  extent,  the  exportation  of  the  green,  insipid 
Grapea  which  are  sold  in  London  at  nearly  every  aeason  of  the  year. 
Should  their  price  become  increased,  aome  inducement  may  be  offered 
to  English  growers  to  further  extend  Grape  culture  at  home  j  there 
ia  no  good  reason  why  English  Grapes  should  not  be  obtainable  at  a 
price  as  reasonable  as  that  paid  for  Almerian  produce. 

Gunnera  manicata. — This  fine  plant  may  now  be  seen  in  a 
thoroughly  developed  state  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery  of  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son.  Near  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  older  G.  aoabra,  so 
that  the  two  apeoiea  can  be  conveniently  compared.  G.  manicata 
haa  a  rounder,  smoother  leaf,  and  seems  to  grow  quite  as  large  as  the 
old  kind.  Both  are  fine  plants  for  the  picturesque  garden,  especially 
where  there  is  moist  and  deep  soil. 

Premium  for  a  Report  on  Insects. — We  observe,  that  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  have  offered  a  premium  of  £  20 
for  a  report  "  on  the  insects  which  prey  upon  agricultural  plants,  the 
diseases  occasioned  by  them,  and  the  best  meana  of  prevention." 
The  report  to  be  lodged  by  November  1  next,  and  is  to  be 
accompanied,  when  practicable,  by   speoimena  of   the   inaects   them. 


lodea  superba. — Judging  by  a  fine  batch  of  this  graceful  Fern 
in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery,  it  is  quite  possible  to  grow  it  without  the 
great  shade  that  is  usually  given  it.  Here  the  aun  often  shines  on 
it,  and  yet  it  seems  to  thrive  without  flinching.  It  ia  of  course  kept 
very  moist,  and  watered  overhead  twice  a  day. 

The  Mulberry  in  London. — It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Mul. 
berry  is  one  of  the  trees  that  do  well  in  London,  and  even  in  its 
central  districts.  We  noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  it,  in  an  enclosed 
court  in  the  West  Central  District  the  other  day,  and  we  have  eaten  fruit 
of  it  from  trees  growing  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Charter, 
house.  There  is  no  need  to  add  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  trees,  though  perhaps  people  may  aa  well  be  reminded  of  the  fact, 
aa  comparatively  few  seem  to  be  planted  now-a-days. 

Orchids  at  Chelsea. — There  is  now  a  good  display  of  Orchids  in 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea.  Large  plants  of  Aerides 
Lobbi,  virena,  and  Wameri  are  furnished  with  massive  racemes  of 
bloasom.  Yanda  Parishi  ia  finely  in  flower ;  also  the  curious  V.  terea  ; 
Cattleya  Mendelli,  and  Wameri  are  unusually  well-flowered,  and  a 
fine  variety  of  Masdevallia  Harryana  ia  also  remarkably  attractive. 
The  miniature  I^Japaneae  Angraecum  faloatum  bears  abundance  of 
small  wax-like  white  blossoms,  which  are  agreeably  scented. 
Anguloa  uniflora,  also  finely  in  bloom,  has  flowers  large  in  size  and 
of  the  purest  white,  delicately  tinted  with  rose.  Zygopetalum 
Sedeni,  a  hybrid  raised  in  the  Chelsea  Nursery  by  Mr.  Seden,  bears 
sevaral  spikea  of  finely.oolonred  flowers,  and  the  beaatifnl  cinnamon- 


coloured  Saccolabiam  ourvifolium  is  well  furnished  with  handsome 
spikes  of  flowers.  To  these  may  be  added  Disa  graudiflora, 
Dendrobinm  Devonianum,  D,  Jamesianum,  and  D.  Beusoniae; 
together  with  a  fine  display  of  Lady'a-slippera. — H.  S. 

Mutisia  decurrens. — Thia  showy  and  curious  plant  is  about  to 
flower  against  a  wall  in  the  Pine-apple  Nursery.  We  do  not  see 
why  suburban  gardens  should  not  more  frequently  afford  a  home  for 
interesting  plants  of  this  sort.  The  ahade  and  shelter  in  such  small 
gardens,  often  suit  such  plants  as  this,  the  Flame  Nasturtium 
(Tropaeolum  speciosum)  and  the  hardy  climbing  Lygodium,  a  North 
American  Fern.  Such  plants  would  scramble  through  Khododendrons 
and  other  choice  shrubs,  and  thrive  well  in  the  soil  usually  given 
to  these. 

The  Mammillarias  and  Echinocacti  in  Mr.  Peacock's  collec- 
tion, at  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  are,  we  learn,  now  finely  in 
flower. 

Two  Good  Hardy  Orchids. — The  most  conspiououa  pair  of 
hardy  terrestrial  Orchids  in  flower  at  the  preaent  date  are  Orchis 
foliosa,  always  welcome  on  account  of  its  easy  culture,  and  Cypri- 
pedium apeotabile,  a  well-known  kind,  which  ia  highly  prized  on 
account  of  ita  delicate  rose-colonred  labellum  and  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals.  Both  have  fine,  striking  foliage,  and  succeed  well  under 
the  same  conditions,  viz.,  a  partially-shaded,  moist  border  of  peat  and 
leaf.mould,  and  they  are  best  left  to  grow  undisturbed. — J.  G. 

Sparazis  pulcherrima  in  Ireland. — Thoae  who  know  this 
plant  and  its  varieties  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  way  in  which 
it  thrives  in  Ireland  in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  garden  at  Queenstown.  The 
tufts  grow  about  6  ft.  high,  and  from  these  are  gracefully  suspended 
in  profnsion  the  lovely  bells  which  make  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  hardy  plants. 

Funkiap  as  Edging  Plants. — The  bold  and  striking  foliage  of 
aome  of  the  strongest,  plain.leaved  section  of  Funkias  renders 
them  very  efieotive  aa  edging  planta  for  large  beds,  while  the  several 
kinds  that  have  variegated  f oliage,auch  aa  F.  undnlata  medio-variegata, 
make  fine  beda  or  masses,  or  are  suitable  for  edgings  in  smaller 
arrangements.  As  flowering  plants,  too,  they  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded,  and  as  pot  plants  they  may  be  usefully  employed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  They  are  not  fastidious  aa  to  soil ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  grow  well  in  almoat  any  kind  of  material.  Funkias 
constitute  a  class  of  plants  that  are  calculated  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  tender  exotics  that  require  the  protection  of  glass  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  they  are  equally  effective. — 'J.  G. 

Planting  at  Kew. — We  observe  with  pleasure  that  a  great 
number  of  trees  and  ahruba — new,  rare,  or  otherwise  interesting — 
have  been  planted  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Kew.  Such  planting 
ia  very  much  more  important  than  any  work  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  glaaa  houses,  which  haa  long  absorbed  so  much  attention  at 
Kew.  The  arrangement  of  these  trees  and  shrubs  ia  not  all  that 
could  be  desired — the  maases  being  stiff  and  formal  in  many  cases, 
and  the  trees  very  closely  placed  in  certain  avenues  (Horse  Chestnuts, 
for  example,  about  12  ft.  apart) — but  to  have  a  really  good  collection 
of  trees  and  ahruba,  and  to  have  every  obtainable  apecies  and  variety 
of  woody  planta  hardy  in  our  climate  represented  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  country. 


Names  of  Plants. — Correspondenis  wishing  plants  to  he  named  iciU  oblige  by 
complying  with  the  following  rules  :  To  send  the  specimens  as'complete  as  possible  ^  i.e., 
both  etem^  leaves,  andjlowers,  and  fruit,  when  possible.  We  cannot  attempt  to  name 
plants  from  single  leaves.  To  carefully  pack  them  in  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  other 
impervious  material  which  will  prevent  evaporation.  Not  to  send  varieties  of  popular 
tlowers,  such  as  Fuchsias  or  Pansies,  which  are  best  named  by  experienced  growers  of 
such  plants,  who  have  the  means  of  comparison  at  hand,  Not  to  send  more 
than  four  plants  or  flowers  at  a  time.  Always  to  send,  in  addition  to  whatever 
pseudonyms  or  initials  they  may  desire  to  use  in  the  paper,  their  fall  name  and 

address.    To  pre-pay  all  packages  containing  plants  or  flowers, J",  S, — 1.  Vanda 

limbata  (rare).  2.  Dendrobium  Buavissimam.  3.  Dendrobium  (too  imperfect 
for  recognition).  W,  B, — 1.  PolysticUam  acuTeatam.  2.  Lastrea  filix-mas. 
3.  L.  dilatata.  4,  Athyrium  fiUx-foeimna  Fieldia;  S,  P. — Betonica  grandlflora, 
a  free.growing  and  showy  perennial  excellent  for  the  wild  garden.  W,  A. — It 
is  Stanhopea  inBignia,      Q,  C,  C, — Seed  pods  of  Honesty  (Lunaria  biemiis). 

Re-planting  Old  Asparagus  Roots.— I  do  not  think  that  planting  old 
Asparagus  roots  is  such  a  [very  bad^lan  as  it  is  represented  to  be  (see  p.  609), 
I  have  re-planted  Asparagus  roots  of  more  than  twenty  years  o£  ago,  and  the 
results  answered  my  expectations, — J,  M. 

I  hope  "  A."  will  not  give  up  his  trial  of  old  Asparagus  roots  under 

"  V.'s"  advice,  as  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  gardener  who  knew  what  good 
Asparagus  meant,  that  aome  of  the  finest  he  ever  cut  was  from  old  roots 
which  he  had  replanted,  in  order  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  done.— S.  Gi^uiri). 

*jt*  Owing  to  our  Index  occupying  so  much  space,  a  variety  of 
communioationa  are  delayed  till  next  week. 
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HAB.DT  PLANTS  FOR  CASCADES,  &c. 
In  the  few  gardens  where  pretty  cascades  are  seen,  advantage 
is  not  always  taken  to  group  near  them  suitable  plants.  Evergreen 
herbs  and  evergreen  trailers  and  bushes  are  here  particularly 
desirable,  because,  as  a  cascade  is  an  object  that  strikes  the 
eye  at  all  times,  so  its  vegetation  should  be  such  as  does  not 
lose  its  charms  in  winter  or  any  other  season.  In  addition  to 
dwarf  shrubs,  there  are  numbers  of  herbs  which  lend  them- 
selves well  to  such  situations,  particularly  the  large-leaved 
Saxifrages,  Cornus  canadensis,  Dryas  octopetala,  Epigfsa 
repens,  Gaultheria  procumbens.  Genista  prostrata,  Iberis  (ever- 
green kinds),  Linncea  borealis,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  Salix 
lanata,  Vaccinium  macrocarpum,  Arenaria  balearica  (to  creep 
over  stones),  Aubrietia  in  variety.  Campanula  hederacea.  Con- 
volvulus Soldanella,  Phlox  (dwarf  kinds  in  variety),  Saponaria 


ocymoides,  Saxifrages  in  great  variety,  Sekginella  denticulata, 
Sibthorpia  enropa3a,  Arabis  albida,  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  and 
Lysimaohia   Nummularia. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
A  WALK  through  Mr.  Parker's  nursery.  Tooting,  during  the 
month  of  June  is  sure  to  bringunder  one's  notice  many  things  in 
the  way  of  hardy  plants  of  a  particularly  interesting  character. 
There  is  something  in  the  fine,  light,  sandy  loam — one,  how- 
ever, that  does  not  succumb  to  drought,  as  it  might  naturally 
be  supposed  it  would  do — that  appears  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  plants  which  flourish  in  it  most  satisfactorily. 
A  fortnight  ago  au  opportunity  was  afforded  to  look  over  the 
plants,  and  the  following  were  noted  as  most  desirable  subjects 
to  cultivate.  Let  us  mention  Phlox  ovata  Livistona  first ; 
it  is  about  12  in.  in  height,  erect  growing,  something 
resembling  P.  verna,  and  bearing  numerous  trusses  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers.  Mr.  Barron  also  has  this  in  fine  con- 
dition on  the  new  rockwork  at  Chiswick,  where  it  does 
remarkably  well.  iBthionema  grandiflorum  has  a  rather 
straggling  growth,  but  makes  a  capital  rock  plant,  bear- 
ing many  clusters  of  lovely  pink  flowers,  changing  to 
white.  Menziesia  polifolia  bicolor  well  deserves  attention ;  it 
has  a  dwarf  spreading  growth,  and  bears  white  and  reddish- 
magenta  flowers.  What  a  pleasing  plant  Silene  quadridentata 
is,  with  its  dwarf  growth  and  pretty  snowy-white  flowers 
produced  with  great  freedom  !  Phyteuma  oomosum  is  a  rare 
and  somewhat  remarkable  plant,  found  growing  in  the  vertical 
fissures  of  limestone  cliffs  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  about  9  in., 
and  bears  purplish-blue  flowers  of  large  size.  Quite  a 
different  plant  is  found  in  Linum  narbonnense,  with  its  erect 
growth  and  numerous  flower-stems  loaded  with  pale  blue 
blossoms  ;  this  should  find  a  place  in  every  border  suited 
to  its  well-being.  The  double  form  of  Geum  coccineum 
ia  a  capital  plant  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  colour,  but 


with  a  rather  spreading  growth.  Ranunculus  acris  fl.-pl.  is 
another  useful  plant  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  which  make 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  a  raised  border.  The  Lavateras  are 
really  imposing  border  plants,  because  they  form  such  dense 
bushes  of  flowers.  Mr.  Parker  has  the  old  red  and  white,  and 
a  nevv»ar  form  of  the  red,  which  is  of  a  much  deeper  colour,  and 
therefore  much  more  showy.  The  two  last  originated  as  sports 
from  the  former.  The  Thalictrums  are  perhaps  more  deserving 
of  cultivation  for  the  elegant  character  of  tbeir  foliage  than 
for  their  flowers.  They  make  fine  border  plants.  T.  aquilegise- 
forme  has  trusses  of  white  flowers  ;  and  P.  purpureum  lavender- 
purple.  Erigeron  purpureum  is  a  fine  plant  growing  some 
2  ft. in  height,  and  bearing  rosy-purple  flowers;  it  is  very  free 
and  pretty.  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens  is  another  taking 
plant,  very  pretty,  and  bearing  rosy-pink  flowers.  Those 
who  have  a  liking  for  species  of  Pentstemon  will  be  much 
pleased  with  P.  gracilis ;  it  has  a  somewhat  spare  growth,  and 
bright  bluetubular  flowers  edged  with  white.  The  pretty  Fuchsia 
thymifolia  was  growing  in  the  border  among  hardy  plants  ; 
it  appears  to  be  a  large  form  of  T.  microphylla,  and  Mr.  Parker 
said  it  had  been  flowering  all  through  the  winter  in  a  cold 
frame.  One  of  the  varieties  of  Dianthus  hybridus,  named 
floribundus  well  deserves  the  name,  for  plants  of  it  are  bloom- 
ing with  great  freedom,  and  it  well  merits  a  place  in  gardens 
because  it  is  so  valuable  to  cut  from.  Veronica  Teucrium  is 
another  capital  plant,  growing  about  18  in.  in  height 
and  throwing  up  numerous  spikes  of  bright  blue  flowers. 
Then  there  is  the  pretty  Dicentra  eximia,  with  charm- 
ing red  flowers,  very  free,  and  blooming  continuously  for  a 
long  time.  The  yellow-flowered  prostrate  Trbpa3olum  poly- 
phyllum  was  very  effective  in  several  parts  of  the  nursery, 
growing  strongly  and  throwing  up  a  large  number  of  flowers. 
The  white  Veronica  gentianoides  is  a  most  valuable  garden 
plant,  as  it  flowers  early  and  with  great  freedom ;  well-esta- 
blished clumps  produce  a  large  number  of  spikes  of  bloom. 
What  showy  masses  the  Tradescantias  make !  Mr.  Parker  has 
quite  large  masses  of  them.  There  are  T.  virginicaand  virginica 
alba ;  rubra,  reddish-purple ;  rubra  pleno,  very  good ;  and  a 
few  more  besides.  The  various  Geraniums,  also,  make  good 
and  showy  clumps,  armenura  in  particular  being  a  very 
vigorous  and  handsome  species,  with  fine  magenta-purple 
flowers.  Then  there  is  the  singularly  beautiful  Lithospermum 
petraium,  enjoying  the  seclusion  of  a  cool  frame,  and  with  it 
were  the  delicate  blue  trailing  Omphalodes  Lucilias,  Iberis 
gibraltarica,  and  the  charming  Androsace  lanuginosa,  very 
dwarf,  and  having  pretty  pale  pink  flowers.  Cyananthus 
lobatus,  with  its  large,  pale  bluish-purple,  Campanula-like 
flowers,  is  another  most  desirable  subject,  very  pretty  indeed  ; 
and  Delphinium  nudicaule  ia  so  dwarf,  bright,  and  free,  and  so 
distinct,  as  to  prove  welcome  in  every  garden.  How  fine 
and  even  imposing  the  red  and  white  Praxiuellasare,  and  what 
excellent  subjects  for  the  background  of  a  mixed  border  ! 
Trollius  japonicus  fl.-pl.  has  fine,  deep  orange,  double  flowers ; 
and  the  yellow-flowered  Coronilla  iberica,  with  its  spreading 
growth,  is  well  adapted  for  rockwork.  Another  allusion  to  the 
Geraniums  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  pretty  G.  lancasteriense,  the  white  flowers  being  pencilled 
with  pink  lines ;  and  G.  dahuricum  has  striking  pale  bluish- 
purple  blossoms.  Lastly  come  some  of  the  pretty  dwarf 
Dianthuses,  and  the  following  were  especially  striking,  viz., 
suavis,  arenarius,  ooesius,  and  the  curiously  fringed  corsious. 
These  want  to  be  grown  in  pots  with  some  pieces  of  limestone 
mingled  with  the  soil,  and,  with  a  little  attention,  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  do  well,  and  become  sources  of  great  pleasure 
to  those  who  cultivate  them.  D. 


Hardy  Flowers  at  Gunnersbury  Park. — A  long  wide  border 
here  is  devoted  to  a  well-earned  collection  of  choice,  hardy,  herbaoeoua 
plants.  This  ia  decidedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  illaatratea 
the  floral  wealth  of  temperate  climes,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
bringing  yonng  cultivators  into  direct  contact  with  hardy  flowers, 
which  otherwise  could  be  seen  only  at  a  few  nurseries  or  in  the  gar- 
dens of  amateurs,  for  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  idea  of  herbaceous 
borders  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  young  cultivators  is  asso- 
ciated with  such  subjects  as  dingy  Flags,  straggling  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  or  uncouth  Aaron's  Kods.  Besides  snch  borders  as  these, 
which  oooapy  comparatively  bat  little  space  in  a  large  garden,  serve 
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a  nsetul  purpose  in  affording  cut  flowers  at  a  season  when  indoor 
flowers  are  somewhat  scarce.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  exanaple  set 
at  Gunnerabury  will  be  followed  both  in  large  and  small  gardens, 
that  all  rabbish  may  be  discarded  from  herbaceous  borders,  and  that 
ere  long  it  will  be  the  new  fashion  to  have  "  old-fashioned  "  borders 
stocked  with  a  selection  from  the  host  of  beautifnl  hardy  flowers 
which  have  of  late  years  been  introduced  to  cultivation. — Visitok. 


GEAVBTARD  GARDENS. 
Although  "  S."  (see  p.  588)  is  perfectly  right  in  hia  condemnation 
of  the  bedding  system  in  graveyards,  yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
beds  ought  to  remain  so  many  bare  spaces  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  since  to  have  a  garden  as  beautiful  in  spring  as  it  is  in  summer 
is  about  aa  easy  as  it  is  to  have  a  good  patch  of  early  Cabbages. 
However,  instead  of  cutting  up  the  turf  into  ugly  contortions  under 
the  name  of  flower  beds,  it  is  far  better  to  h.ive  borders  and  clumps 
of  shrubs  judiciously  planted  and  intermixed  with  suitable  flowers. 
In  making  a  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  graveyard  decoration 
the  architecture  of  the  building — be  it  a  church  or  chapel,  or  both — 
ought  to  receive  consideration.  Where  there  is  a  spire,  tall,  tapering 
trees  ought  to  be  planted,  and  for  this  purpose  I  know  of  nothing  so 
snitable  as  the  Irish  Yew.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to 
say  that  this  is  the  only  suitable  plant.  By  no  means.  Among  other 
evergreens  we  have  the  Lawaon  Cypress,  and  others  of  that  type. 
Biotas  and  Arbor.vita)3,  and  amongst  dpclduous  trees  the  Poplars. 
In  association  with  a  building  having  a  tower  I  would  plant  some- 
thing more  bush-shaped,  as  the  common  Yew,  and  its  congener  Taxas 
adpressa,  common  Laurel,  Bay,  and  othor  evergreens,  the  number  of 
which  is  legion.  Amongst  deciduous  trees  I  would  use  Weeping  Wil- 
lows, Elms,  and  Ash  ;  while  to  give  variety  I  would  plant  the  Copper 
Beech  and  other  ornamental. foliaged  trees.  What  seems  strange  to  me 
is  the  almost  universal  absence  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  grave- 
yards. Why  not  introduce  the  Laburnum,  Lilac,  Bibes  aanguinenm, 
and  its  white  variety,  the  Laurustinus,  various  kinds  of  Berberis, 
particularly  B.  Darwini,  and  Ebododendrons  ?  These  would  produce 
a  good  effect  without  being  too  public-park  like.  The  trees  just 
named,  judiciously  planted  with  regard  to  size,  whether  in  borders 
or  clumps,  or  intermixed  with  flowers  of  suitable  sorts,  such  as 
Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  and  other  spring  flowering  subjects, 
could  not  well  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  As  to  the  church  or  other 
buildings,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  receive  their  quota  of 
the  gardener's  art.  Why  not  cover  our  churches  and  cemetery  chapels 
with  Ivies,  Pyracanthas,  Cotoneasters,  Virginian  Creepers,  Clematises, 
Roses,  and  Honeysuckles  ?  What  could  be  more  interesting  than  an 
old  church  porch  covered  with  Clematis  Jackmanni  and  C.  montana, 
intermingled  with  the  old  pink  China  Rose  ?  or  at  the  entrance  of 
a  cemetery  to  find  the  superintendent's  cottage  enveloped  in  similar 
drapery  ?  On  the  whole,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  our  graveyards 
generally  should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  quiet  beauty  and  repose 
instead  of  being,  as  they  generally  are,  dreary  wastes.  If  the 
authorities  would  do  something  towards  keeping  up  the  general 
tidyness  and  good  appearance  of  the  place,  the  keeping  of  individual 
graves  would  doubtless  become  much  more  universal  than  it  now  is. 
"  S."  says  many  shrubs  and  trees  died  tnrough  being  planted  late  in 
the  spring,  but  more  die  through  bad  management  both  at  the  time 
of  planting  and  afterwards.  It  is  generally  thought  that  anyone 
cau  plaut  a  tree,  but  such  is  not  the  case  ;  and  by  employing  practical 
men  for  snch  work,  the  results  would,  as  a  rule,  be  more  satisfactory. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  also  often  misplaced  owing  to  their  being 
planted  in  what  one  might  term  the  "  architectural  style,"  that  is 
80  that  they  may  not  hide  the  dull,  grey.Iooking  stones  of  the  mason. 
This  is  obviously  a  mistake,  as  the  building,  seen  through  a  delicate, 
ever-moving  tracery  of  foliage,  has  a  much  better  effect  than  it 
otherwise  would  have.  The  question  of  graveyard  gardening  is  one 
on  which  a  good  deal  might  be  said,  but  from  any  point  point  of  view 
the  system  of  making  our  graveyards  beautiful  with  Nature's  choicest 
subjects  has  advantages  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Tinedale. 


Tree  Ferns  Out-of-doors  in  Ireland.— The  increasing  in. 
terest  which  is  generally  apparent  about  Ferns  for  ornament  out-of- 
doors,  as  well  as  under  glass,  suggests  the  mention  of  Dicksonia 
antarotica,  which  thrives  all  the  year  round  outside  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland  without  artificial  covering.  We  see  Tree  Ferns  out  in  summer 
in  Battersea  Park  and  elsewhere,  in  sheltered  nooks,  and  as  if  enjoy, 
ing  the  prospect  of  making  permanent  their  temporary  abodes. 
Last  summer,  a  newly  imported  stem  of  this  Dicksonia,  about  -4  ft. 
long,  and  with  a  few  (and  but  few)  freshly.grown  fronds,  was  planted 
in  a  well-chosen  spot,  open  above,  but  surrounded  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  Camellias,  &c.,  not  many  miles  from  Dublin.  At  the  end  of 
May  I  saw  it,  with  the  fronds  of  last  year's  growth,  crowned  by  more 


than  a  dozen  new  ones,  which  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  the  subdued 
light  and  moist  atmosphere  of  a  lovely  spring  day.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  I  also  noticed  at  Fota,  in  Co.  Cork,  well  sheltered  by 
Bamboos,  in  what  is  called  the  Bamboo  Island,  two  young  plants  of 
the  same  Fern,  which  had  thriven  there  for  above  two  years.  The 
Bamboos,  I  understand,  have  all  died,  whilst  the  Ferns  continue  to 
prosper,  and  are  now  luxuriant.  Other  species,  and  other  genera  of 
various  character  and  habit,  are  undergoing  trial  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  but  neither  so  many,  nor  of  so  different  kinds,  as  Nature 
invites  us  to  enjoy. — John  Adaik,  Dublin. 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Yellow  Irises. — Two  excellent  and  true  yellow  species  of  Iria 
are  now  in  flower,  I.  Monnieri  and  I.  aurea,  the  first  being  the  largest. 
Both  seem  to  belong  to  the  group  that  thrives  best  in  moist  earth,  or 
near  water. 

Helianthetnum  rug-osum. — A  very  beautiful  low  bush  bears 
this  name  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  sparkling  with  many  rich  yellow 
flowers  with  black  centres.  It  is  neat  and  interesting  in  habit  from 
a  curious  difference  in  the  growth  and  hue  of  the  flowering  and  non. 
flowering  shoots.  This  plant  is  a  real  treasure  for  the  rock  garden, 
or  for  stony  or  chalky  banks  in  the  wild  garden. 

New  Ageratums. — Two  new  Ageratums  have  recently  been  put 
into  trade,  the  Queen  and  Cupid.  The  first  named  can  hardly  be 
termed  an  acquisition,  as  it  has  a  tall  habit  of  growth,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  dull,  pale,  mauve  tint.  Cupid,  on  the  other  hand,  does  seem  to 
be  of  considerable  value,  as  in  that  not  only  are  the  trusses  of  flowers 
larger,  but  the  colour  is  much  deeper  than  is  seen  in  any  other  kind. 
It  has  a  dwarf  compact  habit,  dwarter  oven  than  that  of  Countess 
of  Stair,  but  the  latter  throws  up  its  trusses  on  rather  longer  stalks, 
and  is  altogether  the  best  kind  for  cutting  from.  Both  kinds  are 
iuterestiug  grown  in  pots.  The  deeper  tint  found  in  Cupid  fully 
justifies  the  belief  that  a  real  blue  Ageratum  may  doubtless  eventu. 
ally  be  found. — A.  D. 

Seedling  Pentstemons. — A  large  bed  of  seedling  Pentstemdns 
hero  is  just  now  so  gay  and  beautiful  that  it  is  difiioult  to  withhold 
a  strong  expression  of  admiration  for  this  most  useful  hardy  border 
plant.  No  hardy  perennial  seeds  more  freely,  none  are  more  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  here  at  once  are  conditions  of  success  in  culture 
that  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  have  gardens.  Those  who  prefer 
the  beautiful  to  the  mere  botanical  will  find  in  a  bed  of  seedling 
Pentstemons  raised  from  any  good  strain  (audit  ought  to  be  diifioult 
to  get  a  bad  strain  just  now)  much  variety  in  colour,  and  such  grand 
spikes  of  flowers  as  will  be  productive  of  great  satisfaction.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  named  kinds  of  the  Pentatemon  have  almost 
disappeared,  for  the  simple  reason  that  seedlings  are  as  good  as  the 
parents,  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  propagate  by  cuttinga,  and  at 
considerable  trouble,  sorts  that  can  be  almost  duplicated  from  any 
packet  of  seeds.  Having  got  some  of  the  latter  that  is  good,  sow  iu 
a  box  or  pan  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  during  the  month  of  April, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches  in  height  plant  them  out  in 
the  borders  (if  to  be  grown  in  them)  or  in  a  mass  in  a  bed.  No 
matter  in  what  position  they  may  be  they  are  gay,  but  if  a  bed  can 
be  devoted  to  them  to  flower  the  next  year  instead  of  scarlet  Pelar. 
goniums,  the  grower  will  find,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  sacrifice  (if  sacrifice  it  be)  has  been  more  than  amply  repaid. — 
A.  D. 

Hybrid  Columbines. — "  An  Herbaceous  Man  "  alludes  to  these 
(see  p.  59-i)  as  being  chance  hybrids.  He  also  says  that  it  is  beat  to 
procure  distinct  species,  and  to  keep  them  distinct.  Now,  in  regard 
to  the  first  accusation,  that  the  seedlings  raised  by  me,  and  to  which 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  both  by  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  by  the  judges  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Shows,  the  hybrids  were  not  chance  seed, 
lings,  but  were  raised  by  crossing  distinct  species  to  obtain  definite 
results,  which  more  than  justified  my  expectations  ;  the  flowers  have 
been  seen  by  the  public,  and  have  been  much  admired.  The  second 
assertion  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  very  few 
admirers  of  flowers  are  of  the  same  mind  aa  "  An  Herbaceous  Man." 
It  is  to  the  intelligent  crossing  of  distinct  species  of  Orchids  that 
we  owe  such  grand  plants  as  Cattleya  exoniensis,  Cypripedium  Har. 
risianum,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  &c.  Was  it  wrong  in  Mr.  Dominy  to 
attempt  crosaing  the  species  of  Orchids  ?  and  did  Messrs.  Veitoh  do 
wrong  iu  sending  them  out  ?  There  are  some,  myself  included,  who 
believe  that  Calanthe  Veitchi  is  one  of  our  moat  useful  flowering 
stove  plants,  either  for  cutting  from  or  for  decorative  purposes  in 
winter,  and  Cattleya  exoniensis  ia  one  of  the  beat  Orchida  in  exist, 
euce.  Messrs.  Veitch  will  be  long  remembered  for  their  hybrid 
Orchids,  and  the  new  Aquilegias  will  bring  no  disgrace  on  that 
firm. — J.  Douglas, 
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ROSES. 

BORDERS    OF    ROSES. 

Among  the  various  ways  of  making  the  Rose  much  less  objec- 
tionable as  regards  its  mode  of  growth  and  habit  in  gardens, 
one  of  the  best  is  that  of  making  fringes  of  them  round  masses 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  the  like.  In  such  positions  Roses 
should  be  pegged  down,  and  in  that  way,  instead  of  naked  and 
far  from  ornamental  stems,  we  have  the  graceful  foliage  of 
the  Roses  springing  directly  from  the  turf.  The  flowering 
shoots  of  the  current  year  that  spring  from  the  pegged-down 
shoots  are,  of  course,  free,  and,  when  laden  with  flowers,  toss 
about  gracefully,  the  growth  from  Roses  on  their  own  roots 
treated  thus  being  vigorous  and  the  foliage  ample.  In  all 
cases  the  Roses  should  be  trained  so  near  the  edge  that  when 
in  full  growth  they  may  conceal  the  dug  surface  and  appear  to 
spring  from  the  turf.  Such  borders  need  not  be  mere  lines, 
but  might  be  allowed  to  spread  into  little  bays  here  and  there ; 
and  they  might  also  be  agreeably  varied  with  suitable  kinds.  Such 
might  well  replace  many  of  the  stiff  ribbon  borders  round  shrub- 
beries made  up  of  any  common  bedding  plants  that  happen  to 


A  dtBuK     ■  


A  Border  of  Roses. 


be  at  hand.  These  are  as  short-lived  as  ugly,  and  have  to  be 
renewed  yearly,  whereas  fringes  of  Roses,  once  well  planted, 
would  last  for  years  with  ordinary  care. 


ROSES  AND  ROSE  STOCKS. 
Wild  Bkiees  are  nearly  always  fit  for  budding  before  (except 
by  severely  pinching  back  and  thereby  often  losing  the  best 
shoots)  the  buds  are  sufficiently  developed.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  bark,  especially  in  a  dry  season  after  the  month  of 
June,  does  not  rise ;  this  can  be  remedied  by  the  constant  use 
of  water,  liquid  manure  being  preferable.  As  to  dormant 
buds,  I  find  that  the  red  spider  quite  relieves  me  of  the  trouble 
of  planting  those  stocks  out,  though  if  one  does  escape  it  is  an 
advantage.  As  for  soil  interfering  with  choice  of  Brier  or 
Manetti,  provided  the  climate  be  good,  the  soil  can,  at  a  small 
cost,  be  made,  and  the  wild  Rose  is  not  very  particular  in  that 
respect.  As  to  the  removal  of  suckers,  nothing  need  be  said, 
nor  upon  removal  of  Manetti  shoots  ;  both  are  nearly  fatal 
under  any  circumstances,  and  the  idea  of  budding  a  sucker  is 
absurd.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  as  to  thinning  of  buds 
must  lie  in  a  nutshell.  Does  the  grower  wish  to  exhibit  for  a 
prize,  or  to  ornament  his  drawing-room  ?  the  excision  must,  in 
the  latter  case,  be  used  with  discretion,  for  the  second  flower- 
ing does  not  always  come  to  much  in  dry  seasons.  Aphides 
do  great  injury;  the  worm  in  the  bud  often  puts  in  an 
appearance ;  lightning  blasts ;  disease  in  the  leaf  is  as 
common  as  in  the  Potato ;  casualties  happen.  As  to  re- 
moval of  decayed  or  spent  blossoms,  every  plant  ceases 
to  produce  as  soon  as  seed  begins  to  ripen ;  as  to  the  removal  of 
all  decayed  foliage  it  does  injury  to  the  parent  plant,  though  of 
value  to  the  manure  heap  when  well  rotted  ;  as  to  insects,  my 
gardener  keeps  a  small  machine  by  which  he  dusts  his  flowers 
with  some  preparation  that  causes  insecticide.  Even  Tobacco 
water  does  not  quite  improve  the  health  of  the  green  aphis  or 
the  bug  on  the  Pelargonium.    As  regards  manure  water,  I  have 


this  year  made  a  three-hogshead  tank  to  receive  the  draininga 
from  my  cow  house,  and  I  am  convinced  by  the  use  of  it  in  a 
diluted  state,  say  half-and-half  to  either  fruit  or  flowers,  I 
gain  more  than  is  possible  from  guano,  and  run  no  risk.  As  to 
climbing  Roses,Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Lamarque  in  good  positions 
do  best  out-of-doors  ;  Mardohal  Niel  cannot  be  relied  on.  With 
Mr.  Baines'  idea  of  pruning  my  Tea  Roses  I  cannot  agree  ;  the 
only  times  a  knife  should  be  used  is  to  remove  dead  wood  or 
too  luxuriant  growth  ;  for  many,  such  as  improved  Devoniens  is, 
die  back  from  the  cut.  Of  the  two  or  three  dozen  new  Roses 
I  have  this  year  bought,  none  can  rival  Boule  de  Neige, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  the  Empress  of  India,  and  perhaps 
Henri  Tafes.  In  spite  of  a  bad  spring,  from  cold  and  rain 
causing  great  blight,  those  Roses  which  I  have  named  are  good. 

EuGEKE  E.  P.  Legge. 


Rosa  rugoaa. — It  would,  I  imagine,  be  folly  to  speak  of  a  single 
Roae,  after  the  manner  of  our  Wild  Dog  Rose,  aa  a  beautiful  object, 
when  the  acme  of  perfection  is  to  gat  everything  aa  largo  and  double 
as  possible.  Nevertheless,  my  own  opinion  is  that  Rosa  rugosa  is  a 
most  lovely  object  on  a  bank,  its  large,  dark  green  pinnate,  glossy 
foliage,  and  flowers  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson  being  quite  unique  in 
their  way.  Rugosa  alba  and  rugosa  fl.-pl.  form  good  companiona  to 
the  type  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  lovely  summer  effect  which  they 
produce,  their  beauty  is  enhanced  in  autumn  by  clusters  of  large  rod 
berries. — J.  Gkooji. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — A  small  misprint  in  my  remarks  upon 
thia  Rose  insertbd  last  week  (see  p.  599)  makes  the  point  urged  so 
dissimilar,  that  I  wish  to  correct  it.  In  the  paragraph  in  question  I 
am  made  to  say,  "Make  a  601/  fork  it  up."  What  should  have  been 
said  was,  "  Make  a  hay  and  then  fork  it  up,"  by  which  I  meant  to 
convey  tho  fact  that  the  water  given  to  the  plants  was  no  mere 
surface  soaking,  but  a  thorough  flooding.  The  surface-soil  was  drawn 
ofi  to  form  a  bank  all  round  the  margin,  and  then  about  twenty  p;iiia 
of  water  were  poured  into  the  bay.  Saoh  a  body  of  water  as  thia 
would  doubtless  get  well  to  the  roots. — A.  D. 


CHURCH  DECORATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
You  may  like  one  or  two  bits  out  of  the  subjoined  letter,  from  a 
lady  in  San  Francisco,  which  was  sent  me  thia  morning  to  read  :  — 
"  San  Francisco,  April  25,  1878.  Easter  morn  was  very  bright  and 
sunny.  We  went  to  early  service.  The  church  was  moat  beautifully 
decorated.  They  do  this  much  more  all  over  America  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to,  except  in  High  Churches,  and  the  Advent  Church 
is  not  High.  The  decorations  were  confined  to  the  chancel,  except  a 
beautiful  large  cross  of  Calla  Lilies  (Arums)  in  front  of  the  organ 
loft.  The  font,  which  is  placed  in  a  corner  on  the  right  side  of  the 
chancel  was  crowned  with  a  pyramid  of  flowers.  In  the  opposite  corner 
was  a  large  cross  of  white  and  pink  Rosea.  On  the  Communion  Table 
were  choice  bouquets,  the  centre  one  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  front 
of  the  table  waa  a  beautiful  device,  a  cross  of  pure  white  flowers, 
before  which  was  placed  a  large  Fern,  so  that  yon  saw  the  crosa 
through  tho  graceful  green  fronds.  The  reading  desk,  lectern,  and 
pulpit,  or  rather  preaching  desk,  were  all  wreathed  with  exquisite 
flowers.  The  Communion  Table  was  prepared  for  the  Sacrament,  aud 
lovely  flower  wreaths  bordered  the  white  cloth.  The  rails  were 
adorned  with  the  Calla  Lily  j  there  must  have  been  several  thousand 
blossoms.  But  I  must  return  to  Baater  Day,  for  I  wish  to  tell  you  of 
the  Sunday-Bohool  festival  in  the  evening.  The  children  carried 
banners  with  mottoes,  and  the  head  of  each  class  carried  some 
emblem  :  First,  a  crown  in  beautiful  flowers;  second,  an  open  Bible  ; 
third,  a  Bible  and  lantern  (the  latter  of  flowers  and  the  candle 
lighted) ;  fourth,  a  shield ;  fifth,  a  lighthouse  (of  flowers) ;  sixth,  a 
harp  (of  flowers)  ;  seventh,  a  sickle  and  sheat ;  eighth,  a  stai'  (of 
flowers)  ;  and,  ninth,  a  cross  of  bright  flowers  with  a  dove  resting  on 
it.  A  large  croaa  waa  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  each  class  carried 
beautiful  flower  wreaths  which  were  hung  on  the  crosa  until  it  was 
quite  covered,  and  then  the  principal  claaa  brought  a  splendid  crown 
of  flowers,  which  was  placed  on  the  top.  All  this  waa  newtou8,and, 
I  believe,  gives  intense  delight  to  the  children.  Moat  of  the  ohnrohes 
here  are  decked  with  flowers  every  Sunday."  0.  M.  B. 


The  Officinal  Ehnharh.— Rheum  offlcinale  should  be  noted  by  all  who 
desire  bold  and  striking  efTecta  from  hardy  plants.  It  is  the  moat  effective 
hardy  plant  aa  regards  foliage  that  has  been  introduced  for  many  years.  All 
the  old  Rhubarbs  are  insignificant  beside  it.  It  produces  a  fine  effect  early 
in  the  year. 
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NOTES  FROM  KBW. 
Hardy  Shrubs. — Amongst  Escalloniaa  now  in  flower  the  finest 
are  B.  pterocladon,  from  West  P.jtagonia,  a  compact-growing  bush, 
with  small  leaves,  and  Epacris'like  spikes  ot  fragrant  white  flowers  ; 
E.  pceppigiana,  or,  a3  it  is  sometimes  called,  E.  rabra,  a  very  graceful 
and  beautiful  plant  from  Chili,  the  red  flowers  being  very  numerous  ; 
and  E.  Ingrami,  a  variety  of  the  last  named,  and  a  more  robust 
grower,  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers  ;  as  a  bush  among  other  shrubs 
in  the  open  ground  it  seems,  however,  to  be  less  charming  than  the 
type.  Philadelphus  specioaus,  a  North  American  shrub,  has  large 
ivory-white  flowers,  about  3  in.  in  diameter ;  the  scent  which  charao- 
teriseu  so  strongly  the  common  Syringa  of  gardens  ;  I.  ooronarius  (a 
native  of  Europe),  being  absent  from  its  North  American  relative. 
Zenobia  speciosa,  and  its  variety  pulvernlenta,  are  handsome  shrubs, 
with  large,  Andromeda-like  flowers ;  the  former  has  large,  light, 
green  leaves,  the  latter  smaller,  greyish. green  ones.  Spir^a 
betulifolia  merits  mention  as  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  shrubby 
Spirteaa  ;  it  grows  to  a  height  ot  about  2  ft.,  and  the  heads  of  fine 
rosy-red  flowers  are  very  pleasing.  Wistaria  fruticosa,  as  well  as  the 
last  named  plant  (a  native  of  North  America),  has  pretty  flowers, 
darker  in  colour,  and  borne  in  shorter,  denser  racemes  than  those  of 
the  Chinese  plant,  W.  sinensis. 

Oreenhouse  Plants, — Australia  furnishes  tbe  only  greenhouse 
shrubs  we  note  this  week.  Oxylobium  Callistachys,  a  fine  legu. 
minoas  bush  with  short,  dense  spikes  of  deep  orange-yellow  flowers, 
is  a  good-habited  and  useful  plant.  Calothamnus  quadrifidus,  a 
member  of  the  Myrtle  family,  produces  its  scarlet  flowers  from  the 
old  wood  ;  the  long,  narrow,  almost  needle-shaped  leaves  are  fringed 
with  fine  hairs.  Callicoma  serratifoUa  has  pretty  leaves  and  dense 
globular  heads  of  whitish  flowers  with  long  filaments  of  the  same 
colour.  Zephyranthes  carinata,  from  Mexico,  a  dwarf  bulbous 
Amaryllid,  with  narrow  leaves  and  large  pink  blossoms  borne  singly 
on  the  flower-stems,  is  the  prettiestof  the  family  at  present  in  flower 
at  Kew,  excluding  those  previously  noted. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.— Cephalaria  Balansse  is  a  very 
distinct  Teaselwort,  with  Elder-like  leaves  and  heads  of  straw, 
coloured  flowers,  the  row  of  outer  florets  being  very  large.  Three  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  Evening  Primroses  are  Qluothera  pumila,  CE. 
rosea,  and  CE.  glauoa,  all  North  American  kinds.  The  first  grows 
about  12  in.  high,  has  narrow  little  leaves  and  small  bright  yellow 
flowers  J  the  second  grows  to  about  the  same  height  as  the  last  and 
has  rose-coloured  blossoms;  whils'-  the  third  (18  in.  high)  has  large 
yellow  flowers.  GiUenia  trifoliata,  a  SpiriBa.like  member  of  the 
Bose  family,  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  have  long  red 
oalyxes  and  pure  white  corollas.  Lobelia  littoralis,  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  is  a  charming  rook  plant  when  allowed  to  grow  in  a  somewhat 
damp  place;  the  little  branches  creep  along  close  to  tbe  ground  and  the 
white  flowers  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  the  white  bedding  Lobelias 
which  have  sprung  from  the  South  African  L.  Erinus.  Lindelofia 
Bpectabilis,  a  handsome  Himalayan  perennial  with  deep  blue  floweis, 
is  an  ally  of  Anchusa  and  Omphalodea ;  the  branches  grow  about 
2  ft.  in  length,  and  are  somewhat  prostrate,  not  erect.  The  new 
Pentstemon  Clevelandi  has  small  magenta  flowers,  but  is  much 
inferior  to  many  other  species  in  point  ot  beauty.  Baptisia  leucopbtea 
and  B.  australis  are  beautiful  Lupin-like  perennials  from  the  United 
States  ;  the  first  named,  which  is  ot  comparatively  recent  intrjduo. 
tion,  and  which  was  figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  a  few  years 
ago,  has  white  flowers,  the  latter  deep  blue  ones.  Either  for  pot  culture 
or  for  the  open  border,  tew  members  of  the  Iris  family  surpass  in 
beauty  the  lovely  little  Cape  bulb,  Eomnlea  (or  Triohonema)  speciosa ; 
it  is  ot  dwarf  habit,  in  that  respect  resembling  the  Crocuses,  and 
has  large,  rich  carmine,  yellow-centred  floweis.  Orthioaanthus  mnlti- 
florus,  from  Australia,  is  a  very  desirable  border  plant;  it  has  long 
Graaay  leaves,  and  flower-stems  2  ft.  high,  bearing  numerous 
very  pleasing  blue  blossoms.  Sisyrinohium  californicura  is 
a  beautiful  species  with  bright  yellow  flowera,  in  size  and  shade  much 
resembling  those  ot  S.  convolutum,  noticed  last  week.  Homeria 
collina  var.  ciliata  and  Morphixia  paniculata  are  two  charming  Cape 
bulbs,  the  first  with  salmon. coloured  flowers,  the  second  with  long, 
tubed,  pale  salmon,  star.shaped  blossoms.  Gladiolus  Colvillei  aloa 
is  a  splendid  plant,  the  large  flowers  being  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  ot  a  greenish  stripe  on  each  ot  the  three  lower 
divisions.  Zygadenus  Nuttalli  and  Z.  canadensis  have  flowers  very 
similar  in  size  and  colour,  whitish,  with  a  blotch  of  green  at  the  base 
of  each  segment;  the  firat.narued  attaina  a  height  ot  3  ft-,  the  other 
only  about  half  that  height.  Milla  laxa,  a  Californian  bulb,  has 
heads  of  tinely. coloured  flowers,  purple,  with  a  darker  stripe  to  each 
division. — f. 

shivabailt,  their  neata  aad  brought  forth  young  during  the  present 
— Q  a  tuft  of  Hepatica  in  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Heatherbank,  and  in  an 
Aubrietia  at  Mr.  Ware's  at  Tottenham, 
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TOMA.TOES  TRIED  AT  CHISWICK, 
The  following  received  First-class  Certificates: — 
1.— Fruit  Red, 

Iiittle  Gem  (Bliss  &  Sons). — Fruit  similar  to  the  Round  Red, 
borne  on  large  clusters  very  profusely,  the  later  fruit  larger,  more 
flattened,  and  obtusely  angular.  Plant  of  dwarf  bat  free  growth,  the 
leaves  of  a  light  green.  Ripens  early.  A  profuse  bearer  and  first- 
class  hardy  sort. 

Criterion  (Carter). — Synonym — New  Improved  (Viok). — Fruit 
ot  large  size,  ovate,  perfectly  smooth.  Colour  deep  carmine,  of 
excellent  quality  and  very  distinct.  Plant  ot  strong  vigorous  growth. 
Leaves  slightly  curled,  A  profuse  bearing  sort,  the  fruit  borne  in 
large  clusters.  Ripens  early  and  freely.  A  novel  and  most  distinct 
variety. 

Large  Red  (Vilmorin  &  Co.). — Fruit  very  large,  broad,  flattened, 
somewhat  corrugated;  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Plant  of  dwarf  free 
growth.  Leaves  narrow,  slightly  curled.  A  most  profuse  bearer,  the 
fruit  produced  in  very  large  clusters.  A  larger  and  somewhat  later 
form  of  Orangefield.     Excellent. 

Hathaway's  Excelsior. — Synonyms — Cook's  Favourite  (Bliss 
&  Sons)  ;  Red  Apple(VilmoriD)  ;  Charter  Oak  (Teitcb). — Fruit  large, 
round,  quite  smooth  and  even,  or  seldom  corrugated.  Plant  of 
remarkably  free  growth.  Leaves  deeply  cut,  deep  green  in  colour, 
and  seldom  curled.  A  free  and  most  abundant  bearer.  Mid  season. 
One  of  the  best  Tomatoes  grown. 

Trophy  (Veitch,  Carter,  Wheeler). — Fruit  very  large,  broad, 
flat,  deeply  ribbed  or  corrugated.  Plant  of  dwarf  robust  growth. 
Leaves  deeply  cut,  dark  green.  A  wonderfully  profuse  bearer,  but 
very  late  in  ripening.  A  splendid  sort  for  cultivation  in  heat,  but, 
except  in  warm  seasons,  worthleaa  in  open  air. 
2.— Fruit  Yellow. 

Green  Gage  (Carter  &  Co). — Fruit  ot  medium  size,  roundish,  ot 
smooth  even  surface,  not  corrugated,  ot  a  fine  clear  orange. yellow 
colour.  Plant  of  free  growth.  Leaves  slightly  onrled,  A  very 
profuse  bearer,  the  fruit  produced  freely  in  large  clusters.  Ripens 
early.     The  best  yellow  Tomato. 


Radish  Pods. — Although  these  are  commonly  used  in  mixed 
pickles,  it  is  rare  that  they  enter  into  the  ordinary  pickling  conserves 
of  the  domestic  household.  At  this  one  might  well  marvel,  as  they 
are  singularly  pleasant  eating  even  in  a  raw  state,  and  might  be 
well  mistaken  for  crisp  young  Radishes,  as  they  have  the  flavour  and 
gentle  stimulating  heat  of  that  root  when  in  its  young  state.  The 
seed  pods  ot  the  long  white  Californian  kind  are  peculiarly  good, 
and  would  make,  if  served  up  when  young,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
breakfast  or  tea  table.  To  have  these  in  abundance  at  this  time  ot 
the  year  seed  of  this  Radish  should  be  sown  in  a  drill  about  the 
middle  ot  September,  and  the  plants  will  get  large  enough  to  stand 
the  winter  well.  In  good  ground  the  produce  of  pods  in  the  spring 
will  be  so  considerable  that  it  may  with  frequent  gatherings  be 
extended  over  several  weeks,  whilst  the  plants  will  need  Pea  sticks 
or  cords  for  their  support-  In  pickling  nothing  further  is  necessary 
than  to  strip  oS  the  points  of  the  poda,  and  then  treat  them  as 
Gherkins,  Onions,  or  other  subjects  are  prepared.  To  get  good  roots 
ot  the  white  Californian  Radish,  seed  shonld  be  sown  at  midsummer, 
as  it  will  then  be  found  that  large  fleshy  roots  for  winter  consumption 
can  be  had  in  abundance.  Grown  quickly,  it  is  very  crisp  and  pleasant, 
and  makes  a  capital  winter  salad. — A.  D. 


Mulgedium  Plumieri  as  a  Wilderness  Plant. — This  is  a 
little-koown,  somewhat  gigantic  Composite,  having  when  young 
somewhat  the  appearance  ot  a  Sonchua.  Its  leaves  are  sea-green  in 
colour,  and  have  a  broad  midrib,  runcinate  at  the  lower  part,  some- 
thing after  the  way  of  a  Laetuea  or  Leontodon,  often  attaining  as 
much  as  4  ft.  in  length.  The  flower-stems  grow  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft, 
high,  and  bear  very  large,  racemose  panicles  of  blue  flowers.  A 
great  portion  ot  the  stem  is  leafy,  the  foliage  becoming  smaller  as  it 
ascends.  Altogether  a  very  stately  plant  and  well  suited  for  wild, 
bushy  places.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  biennial,  but  when  once  planted  it 
will  take  care  ot  itself. — Tbos.  Williams,  Ormskirk. 


Lobelia  littoralis.— A  delicate  little  creeping  white  Lobelia,  a  native  o£ 
New  Zealand,  is  now  ia  flower  at  Kew,  and  prjmiaea  to  prove  an  interesting 
plant  for  Alpine  ODlUotiona. 
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TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


OLD  OLIVE  TREES. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beanlieu  may  be  seen  an  Olive  tree  which  as 
far  back  as  1515  was  already  noted  for  its  extreme  age.  Its  trunk 
measures  12i  metres  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  more  than  Gi 
metres  at  a  height  of  40  in.  above  the  ground.  This  tree,  called 
"  Pignole,"  is  the  only  one  that  survived  the  terrible  hurricane  of 
1516,  since  which  time  it  has  yielded  on  an  average  about  100  kilo. 
grammes  of  oil  a  year,  and  sometimes,  in  good  seasons,  as  mach  as 
150  kilogrammes.  Still  more  celebrated  are  some  trees  growing  in 
the  Garden  of  Olives  ab  Jerusalem.  They  are  eight  in  number, 
measure  about  six  metres  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  Bove, 
must   be   at  least   twenty   centuries  old.     On  the   banks  of    Lake 


Old  Olive  Grove. 

Traaimeno,  too,  there  are  other  veterans,  some  of  which  may  doubt. 
less  have  witnessed  the  expedition  of  Hannibal. 


THE  COPPER  BEECH. 
Tkees  are  undoubtedly  far  too  often  planted  haphazard.  Little 
regard  is  paid  to  their  grouping,  even  if  a  thought  is  given  to  soil  or 
to  the  danger  of  overcrowding.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
many  well-grown  specimen  trees,  whilst  we  seldom  see  an  effective 
tree  group.  Beautiful  in  itself,  no  tree  can  more  readily  have  its 
beauty  enhanced  by  judicious  arrangement  than  the  Copper  Beech. 
I  have  no  more  pleasing  recollection  of  a  sense  of  colour  than  one 
of  the  sun  shining  on  a  well-shaped  tree  of  this  species,  on  which 
hopped  an  escaped  canary.  In  happy  proximity  to  this  same  tree 
was  a  Laburnum,  and  this  is  a  muoh-to-be-commended  coupling.  The 
homely  white  clusters  of  the  Snowball  tree  (Viburnum  Opnlua)  have 
their  beauty  much  intensified  by  a  background  of  Copper  Beeches, 
adding  richness  to  their  own  bright  green  foliage,  as  a  velvet  mount 
sets  off  the  grace  of  a  Wedgwood  plaque,  and  if  it  be  not  gilding 
refined  gold,  I  may  even  add  that  the  queen  of  the  woods  herself,  the 
Silver  Birch,  seems  to  have  an  added  glory  even  from  a  copper  frame. 
For  a  neighbouring  large  tree  nothing  can  surpass  the  common  green 
Beech,  simply  on  account  of  its  opring.tide  verdure.  Near  at  hand 
may  also  be  with  advantage  the  delicate  foliage  and  grandeur  of 
Violet  bunches — like  Grapes  of  Eahcol — of  Wistaria  sinensis  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  soon  have  this  splendid  plant  growing  as 
a  perfect  standard,  as  Mr.  Meehan  describes  it  to  be  in  his 
Transatlantic  gardens.  As  accompanying  underwood,  I  will 
only  mention  the  Broom,  the  Furze  (double),  and  the 
Bracken ;  and  I  mention  so  many  bright  flowers  because, 
though  bright  enough  in  itself  in  sunshine,  sunshine  is  un- 
fortunately so  rare  in  England,  that  there  might  otherwise  be  a 
danger  of  my  favourites  being  maligned  as  sombre.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  few  herbaceous  plants  would  benefit  more  from  the  proximity  of 
such  a  background  in  a  landscape  than  a  bed  of  many.bued  Irises, 
whose  abundant  glaucous  foliage  might,  under  other  circumstanceB, 
have  too  pallid  an  effect. 


Speaking  of  the  Copper  Beech  reminds  me  of  that  little  known 
tree,  or  rather,  let  ns  say,  shrub,  the  Copper  Hazel.  Neat  in  habit  and 
iron  in  constitution,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  admirable  variation  on 
the  Holly,  Laurel,  and  Hornbeam  fences  one  sees  often  enough. 
Pleasing  as  these  latter  are,  variety  is  so  also,  and  I  never  remember 
seeing  but  one  hedgerow  of  Copper  Hazel.  How  would  our  tall  white 
and  crimson  Foxglove  spires,  which  I  often  see  standing  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  one  of  our  finest  British  plants  against  a  Laurel 
fence  in  a  garden  at  Ealing,  look  in  front  of  such  a  hedgerow  ?  or 
what  say  you  to  »  group  of  Ferns,  Polypodium  Dryopteris  and  calca- 
reum,  with  Orchis  latifolia  and  Cypripedium  spectabile,  such  as  we 
have  now  by  the  rockery  at  Kew  ?  G.  S.  Boulgek. 

11,  Burlington  Road,  Weitbomiie  Park, 


THE  RHODODENDRONS  AT  0OBHA.M  PARK,  KENT. 
I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  describe  the  magnificent  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  thousands  o£  Rhododendrons  in  the  woods  and 
pleasure  grounds  at  Cobham,  the  impression  created  by  which, 
when  once  seen,  is  not  easily  effaced  from  the  mind.  They  are 
growing  in  the  natural  soil,  which  seems  to  be  composed  of 
a  deep  bed  of  peat  or  vegetable  soil,  the  accumulations  of  ages. 
I  have  seen  the  Rhododendron  at  home  (i  c  ,  naturalised  in  the 
woods)  in  many" places;  I  have  seen  gorgeous  displays  of 
these  and  kindred  shrubs  in  the  large  nurseries  devoted  to 
their  culture,  as  well  as  the  unique  exhibitions  of  new  and 
choice  varieties  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park  ; 
but  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  greater  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  redundancy  of  blossom  than  was  presented  at 
Cobham  a  short  time  back.  Much  of  this  exuberance  of 
growth  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  shelter  imparted  by  the 
proximity  of  trees  of  larger  growth,  and  this  green  frame- 
work, if  I  may  so  terra  it,  tends  to  set  off  and  bring  into 
greater  prominence  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  Rhododen- 
drons. And  all  this  sylvan  beauty,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by 
the  music  of  innumerable  feathered  songsters,  is  freely  and 
liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  its  owner,  the  Earl  of 
Darnley.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  the  roads  and  woods  were 
thickly  lined  with  excursionists,  and  on  the  previous  Sunday 
2500  people  visited  this  unique  flower  show.  The  late  Canon 
Kingsley  said  in  one  of  his  works  that  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  often  more  reverent  and  devotional  in  the  woods 
than  they  were  in  church.  The  late  Charles  Dickens,  who, 
during  the  later  portion  of  his  lite,  resided  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  of  ths  Rhododendrons  of 
Cobham  Park  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  district.  In  the 
private  grounds,  most  delightfully  situated,  surrounded  by 
waving  foliage,  stands  the  Swiss  Chalet  in  which  the  great 
author  loved  to  write,  and  which  was  removed  and  re-erebted 
here  after  his  death.  It  is  a  two-storied  building,  of  elaborate 
and  elegant  workmanship,  bearing  in  all  its  details  the  impress 
of  a  cultivated  mind.  Dickens,  referring  to  it  in  one 
of  his  letters,  says  : — "  My  room  is  up  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  fly  in  and  out,  and 
the  green  branches  shoot  in  at  the  open  windows,  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  come  and  go  with  the  rest 
of  the  company."  And  all  this  is  equally  true  of  it  now,  for 
the  site  has  been  most  happily  chosen.  I  have,  I  fear, 
wandered  somewhat  from  the  Rhododendrons,  but  the  Swiss 
Chalet  naturally  calls  up  Gad's  Hill  Place,  and  in  the  long 
vista  of  years  that  are  past  a  still  greater  name  than  Dickens 
was  associated  with  this  neighbourhood,  for  Shakespeare  must 
have  been  familiar  with  it,  as  his  references  to  Gad's  Hill  and 
the  old  inn  at  Rochester  iu  King  Henry  the  Fourth  abun- 
dantly prove.  In  connection  with  the  Rhododendrons  at 
Cobham  the  only  subject  for  regret  is  that  they  are  all,  or  at 
least  nearly  all,  confined  to  the  varieties  of  ponticum.  If  a 
few  groups  of  brighter  and  better  varieties  were  introduced 
here  and  there,  not  only  would  a  great  present  advantage  be 
gained,  but  the  future  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seed- 
lings that  are  continually  springing  up  and  establishing  them- 
selves would  be  beneficial,  even  if  the  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  were  left  altogether  to  insect  agency.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ancient  woods  in  the  country  where  old  trees  are 
only  sparsely  scattered  about  that  might  be  immensely 
improved,  by  planting  Rhododendrons,  both  in  appearance  and 
also  for  sheltering  game  and  rabbits  or  hares  seldom  bark 
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this  shrub,  although  iu  severe  wiaters  few  other  plants  escape. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  any  neighbourhood  where  the  common 
Foxglove  abounds  in  the  hedges  and  on  the  banks  by  the 
wayside  that  there  the  Rhododendron  may  be  safely  planted  ; 
but  given  a  good  deep  soil,  enriched,  if  necessary,  with  leaf- 
mould,  plenty  of  shelter,  and  partial  shade — such  as  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  almost  any  old  wood — and  the  Ehododendron 
will  thrive  and  flower  well.  A  soil  containing  an  excess  of 
lime  is  not  suitable,  nor  yet  a  very  dry  soil,  as  Rhododendrons 
are  moisture-loving  plants  ;  and  any  one  planting  them  in 
these  woods  should  have  the  ground  trenched  up  deeply, 
burying  any  old  turf,  leaf-mould,  or  vegetable  matter  that 
happens  to  be  comeatable,  and  after  the  planting  is  done  some 
attention  should  be  given  to  them  for  a  few  years  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  maintain  a  loose,  healthy,  friable 
surface  over  their  roots.  A  few  of  the  choicer  hybrids  should 
be  planted  along  with  the  pontioums  in  order  to  furnish  a 
greater  range  of  colour  and  to  improve  the  character  of  any 
seedlings  that  may  hereafter  be  produced.  E.  Hobday. 


METHODS   OP   MEASURIISra  THE   HEIGHTS   OF 

TREES. 
First.  To  measure  the  height  of  an  object  by  means  of  two  poles  : 
The  one  pole  should  be  at  least  double  the  length  of  the  other.  Fix 
the  long  pole  perpendioiilarly  at  any  convenient  distance  from  the 
tree  or  object;  then,  taking  the  short  pole,  move  backwards  till  the 
top  of  the  two  poles  and  the  top  of  the  tree  coincide.  Then  aa  the 
difference  in  height  of  the  two  poles  is  to  the  distance  between 
them,  so  is  the  height  of  the  object  to  the  distance  from  the  object 
to  the  pole  at  the  level  of  the  observer.  Second.  To  measure  the 
height  of  an  object  by  means  of  its  shadow  :  Fix  a  polo  in  the  ground 
in  a  vertical  position,  and  in  as  level  a  situation  as  possible.  Measure 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  pole,  likewise  the  shadow  of  the 
object ;  then,  as  the  height  of  the  pole  is  to  its  shadow,  so  is  the 
height  of  the  object  to  its  shadow.  Third.  To  measure  height  by 
means  of  a  triangle  :  Dress  a  piece  of  board  exactly  square,  and  not 
less  than  6  in.  on  the  sida  j  divide  the  square  with  the  saw  diagonally, 
from  corner  to  corner.  This  transforms  the  square  into  two  right, 
angled  triangles,  either  of  which  may  be  used  for  ascertaining  the 
height  of  any  object.  For  convenience  the  triangle  may  be  fixed  to 
a  staff  or  stake.  One  side  of  the  triangle  should  be  kept  perpen. 
dioular,  the  other  horizontal,  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a 
small  plummet.  In  making  an  observation  with  the  instruments  look 
along  the  sloping  side  and  move  backwards  or  forwards  till  the  sloping 
side  coincides  with  thetopof  the  object,  the  distance  from  the  observer 
to  the  object  being  equal  to  its  height.  The  part  of  the  tree  or  object 
below  the  level  of  the  observer's  eye  must  be  added  to  the  observed 
height,  which  gives  the  full  height  of  the  object.  Fourth.  A  2. ft. 
rule,  with  a  small  level  fixed  in  one  of  the  limbs,  and  the  circum. 
ference  of  the  joint  divided  into  degrees,  is  a  convenient  instrument 
for  measuring  the  angle  or  dip  of  rook  formations,  height  of  trees,  and 
various  other  purposes.  To  measure  the  height  of  a  tree,  the  rule  is 
opened  till  the  limbs  stand  at  an  angle  of  -15°.  The  limb  with  a  fixed 
level  is  held  horizontally.  Then  move  backwards  or  forwards  till  the 
sloping  side  of  the  rule  coincides  with  the  top  of  the  object,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
observer,  as  in  the  last  method.  Fifth.  An  optical  instrument, 
termed  "  the  Apomccometer,"  was  produced  in  18(j9  by  the  well, 
known  instrument  maker,  Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
R.  Millar.  The  instrument  is  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  govern  the  sextant.  Itisl^in.  long,  and  1  in.  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  ^  in.  thick,  and  weighs  little  more  than  1  oz.  Mr. 
Millar  says,  "  It  never  went  astray  with  me  during  six  months'  travel 
on  the  Continent,  though  I  invariably  kept  it  it  my  pocket,  where  it 
received  no  small  amount  of  knocking  about."  I  may  here  remark 
that  in  measuring  the  height  of  an  object  by  means  of  the  "  apome. 
cometer,"  or  by  means  of  any  fixed  angle,  the  observer  requires  to 
be  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  object  to  be  measured. 
For  isolated  objects  this  is  no  inconvenience,  but  in  the  case  of 
measuring  the  height  of  a  tree  in  a  forest  or  plantation  is  becomes  a 
very  different  thing.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  observer  would 
find  that  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  a  tr.e  to  be  measured 
some  intervening  tree  of  object  would  be  in  the  way  of  his  vision. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  referred  to,  I  may  here 
state  that  I  have  constructed  a  simple  instrument  for  measuring  the 
height  of  trees  or  any  object  at  any  convenient  distance,  no  calcula- 
tion being  required.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  height  of  the 
object  is  measured  before  the  observation  is  taken. — J.  Kay,  Forester, 
Bute  Estate,  Rothesay,  in  "  Gardeners'  Record." 


Seaside  Shrubs. — The  following  may  juat  now  be  seen  at  Wey. 
mouth,  close  to  the  beach,  in  full  bloom,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
saline  withering  breezes,  viz  ,  Escallonia  maorantha,  Cistus  ladaui. 
ferns  (Gum  Cistus),  and  Medioago  arborea.  The  last  forms  a  pretty 
hedge  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  covered  with  showy,  deep  yellow 
blossoms,  toned  down  with  an  intermixture  of  that  fine  feathery  sea. 
side  plant  Tamarix  gallica.  Gum  Cistus  bushes  flourish  beautifully  ; 
they  are  covered  with  flower-buds,  and  as  only  a  few  unfold  every 
day,  a  succession  of  large  showy  white  flowers  will  be  kept  up  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  This  is  one  of  those  good  old-fashioned 
shrubs  that  are  not  seen  half  so  often  as  they  should  be.  Its  flowers, 
seen  amidst  the  dark  green  foliage,  are  conspicuous  and  striking, 
even  at  some  distance  off.  Eacallouia  macrantha  does  well  as  a 
shrubbery  plant ;  its  handsome  foliage  looks  thick  and  glossy,  and  it3 
red,  waxy-like  flowers  give  to  it  a  rich  appearance.  Escallonia 
Ingrami  is  another  good  variety  that  should  be  planted  plentifully 
near  the  sea ;  its  foliage  is  not  so  large  and  showy  as  that  of  E.  ma. 
crantha,  but  it  is  a  far  more  profuse  and  persistent  bloomer  ;  it  keeps 
up  a  succession  nearly  all  summer  and  sometimes  even  into  autumn, 
whereas  the  flowering  season  of  the  former  is  comparatively  of  short 
duration.  The  foliage  of  E.  Ingrami,  too,  has  a  strong  aromatic 
scent. — G.  B. 

The  Willows  of  Babylon. — Prof.  Asa  Gray,  commenting  on 
an  article  by  Prof.  Northrop  iu  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry," 
says :  "  Prof.  Northrop  may  safely  venture  the  assertion  that  this 
tree  'is  now  commoner  in  almost  every  country  than  in  its  native 
habitat,  near  Babylon  ; '  for  it  is  probable  that  it  never  grew  there 
at  all.  Although  it  has  over  and  over  been  said,  up  to  within  a  few 
years,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trees  upjn  which  the 
captives  of  Israel  hung  their  harps  belonged  to  the  species  named 
Salix  babylonioa,  yet  the  hardiness  of  this  tree,  betokening  a  colder 
climate,  should  have  awakened  suspicion.  And  it  is  now,  on  good 
evidence,  concluded  that  this  tree  is  a  native  of  China  or  Japan,  and 
that,  although  it  may  have  been  brought  across  the  country  to  Persia 
and  Assyria,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  it  was  not  there  iu  the 
days  of  the  captivity.  The  Willows  which  Bochart  refers  to  aa 
abounding  on  the  Euphrates  are  probably  the  same  as  those  men. 
tioned  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Porter,  who  found  there  only  a  low  shrubby 
species.  Upou  the  ancestors  of  these  Willows  the  Jews  could  have 
suspended  only  the  diminutive  harps  which  are  nowadays  associated 
with  their  names.  The  trees  referred  to  iu  the  noble  psalm,  and 
called  Willows,  were  probably  Poplars  (Populus  euphratica)." 


NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  ON  TEEES  AND  SHEUBS. 

Azara  inicrophylla. — A  frood  hardy  shrab  is  wortla  a  score  of  the  choicest 
tender  exotics.  This  shrub,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  not  only  a  good 
hardy  one,  but  it  also  possesses  a  beauty  of  form,  quite  apart  from  anything 
else  that  wo  know  of.  Usually  our  evergreens  are  close  and  formal  in  outline. 
This  breaks  into  the  most  charmingly  diversified  surface ;  in  fact,  established 
bushes  of  it,  as  well  as  the  branchlets,  remind  one  of  some  beautiful  glossy 
Ferns. 

Acer  circinatnm. — This  Californian  Maple  is  very  distinct  from  all  other 
varieties  ;  its  foliage  is  nearly  round  and  cut  into  nine  lobes,  but  not  so  deeply 
as  to  destroy  the  outline.  Its  leaves  are  pale  green,  and  when  newly  opened 
yellowish-green.  This  tree,  when  planted  near  A.  Schwedleeri,  forms  a  pleasing 
and  charming  contrast,  as  regards  foliage,  both  in  form  and  colour. — G-,  B. 

Concreting  Wounds  in  Trees-— We  find  the  following  note  under 
"  Botany  "  in  the  Academy  :  '*  It  is  said  that  the  Board  of  Works  intends  to 
plug  with  concrete  the  wounds  of  the  old  trees  in  Hyde  Park*"  This  would 
be  amusing  if  it  were  not  sad  to  think  of  what  must  become  of  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  our  parks  when  such  ideas  are  printed  in  "leading"  and 
scientific  journals. 

Shrubs  in  Flower  at  Wewry.— Adenocarpus  frankenioides  is  now  covered 
with  lovely  yellow  flowers  ;  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius  in  a  few  days  will  be 
perfectly  beautiful,  literally  masses  of  snow;  andLeptospermum  bullatum  is 
also  very  fins  on  a  wall,  a  condition  in  which  it  has  been  for  near  two  months. 
— F.  Smith. 

Ascent  of  tb.e  Sap  in  Trees.— M.Bohm's  theory  offers  perlaaps  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  than  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  published.  It  is  based,  like  the  osmotic  theory,  on  the 
cellular  structure  of  all  sap-conducting  plants,  and  it  attributes  an  impor- 
tant role  to  the  elasticity  of  the  cells.  '*  When  the  surface-cells  of  a 
plant,"  saysM.  Bohm,  "have  lost  a  portion  of  their  water  through  evapor- 
ation, they  are  somewhat  compressed  by  the  air-pressure.  Like  elastic 
bladders,  however,  ttey  tend  to  take  their  original  form.  This  of  course 
is  only  possible  by  their  drawing  iu  either  air  or  water  from  without. 
Since,  however,  moist  membranes  are  little  penetrable  by  air,  the  cells 
draw  from  cells  further  in  a  portion  of  their  liquid  contents.  These  again 
borrow  from  their  neighbours  further  down,  vrhich  contain  more  water, 
and  so  on,  either  to  the  extreme  root-cells,  or  to  those  parts  of  the  stem 
which  are  supplied  with  water  from  below  through  root-pressure. 
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CAMPANULAS  FOR  BASKETS. 
Campanula  fragilis,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  makes  a  most  charming  basket  plant.  We 
hardly  know  one  of  the  many  lovely  plants  belonging  to  the 
genus  Campanula,  which  excels  the  present  species  in  beauty. 
In  its  native  haunts — Italy,  and  one  or  two  other  countries  of 
South  Europe — it  hangs  over  limestone  cliffs,  and  forms  quite 
a  sheet  of  soft  blue  blossoms.  In  the  open  border  in  this 
country  it  does  not  live  long ;  the  cold,  damp  winters  soon 
kill  it.  As  a  frame  plant,  however,  or  grown  in  baskets  for 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  decoration,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  objects  imaginable.  In  habit  it  is  dense  and  com- 
pact, and  the  very  numerous,  delicate  blue  flowers  (which  are 
more  expanded  and  star-like  than  those  of  most  Campanulas), 
combined  with  the  bright  green  of  the  foliage,  render  this  a 
very  desirable  plant,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  It 
delights  in  a  well-drained,  open  loam,  to  which  must  be  added 


Hanging  Basket  fall  of  Campanulas. 

a  little  decayed  leaf -mould  and  a  few  broken  pieces  of  lime- 
stone. Not  much  water  is  required,  except  during  the  growing 
season,  and  a  full  exposure  to  light  is  necessary  if  perfect 
success  be  aimed  at. 

Campanula  garganica,  another  South  European  species,  is 
also  a  pretty  plant,  but,  not  making  such  long  shoots  as  the 
last,  it  is  only  suitable  for  smaller  baskets.  The  flowers,  which 
are  smaller  and  more  bell-shaped  than  those  of  C.  fragilis,  are 
most  freely  produced,  and  are  somewhat  similar  in  colour.  C. 
muralis  also  deserves  mention ;  in  general  habit  it  is  some- 
what like  0.  garganica,  but  the  flowers  are  rather  deeper  in 
colour.  N. 


Croton  mutabile. — Aa  ita  name  implies,  this  species  assumes 
innumerable  variationa  of  character.  The  leaves  in  some  instancea 
are  lanceolate,  entire,  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  in  length  and  IJ  in.  broad  ; 
in  othera  they  are  interrupted  about  6  in.  from  the  base,  and  are  en. 
larged  towards  the  apex  into  a  broad,  cup-like  termination,  which  ia 
continued  with  a  thread-like  midrib  for  2  in.  or  3  in.,  when  a  second 
lea&et  ia  formed,  varying  in  size  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  in  length,  having 
a  peltate  base,  the  midrib  being  continued  from  the  npper  anrfaoe  in  a 


spiral  twist.  The  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  dark  green,  beautifully 
marbled  with  varioua  ahadea  of  yellow  and  pink  in  the  young  state, 
which,  as  the  leaf  beoomea  matured,  assume  bright  shades  of  magenta 
and  orange.  It  is  a  plant  admirably  adapted  for  table  decoration. 
— B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway. 


ORCHIDS  AND  FILMY  FERNS  IN  THE  YORK 
NURSERIES. 
The  first  house  which  I  entered  contained  Mexican  plants  princi- 
pally. Its  roof  is  glazed  with  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass,  and  ia 
never  shaded.  Here  I  found  Odontoglossuma  well  elevated  up  to  the 
glasa,  and  with  much  more  air  admitted  than  moat  people  give.  The 
plants  were,  however,  in  good  health;  even  the  usually  warmer 
grown  OdontogloBsum  citrosmum  was  in  the  finest  condition.  One  of  by 
no  means  the  strongest  plants  had  as  many  aa  thirty-three  flowers  on 
a  spike  ;  it  waa  the  rose-coloured  form,  and  Cattleya  maxima,  Laelia 
superbiens,  and  Onoidium  Rogers!,  were  equally  good.  LsBlia  an- 
oepa  and  L.  aatumnalis  were  also  growing  freely.  Those  who  require 
to  have  their  Orchids  always  deep  green  looking,  both  aa  regards 
bulbs  and  leaves,  might  say  the  growths  made  here  are  not  to  their 
liking,  but  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  way  in  which  they  flower,  in. 
crease  in  size,  and  keep  on  in  healthy  vigour.  Pleionea,  in  the  aame 
houae,  do  equally  well,  and  Vanda  Cathcarti  looks  quite  at  home  ;  as 
doea  also  Epidendrum  nemorale,  which  haa  flowers  not  unlike  Bar- 
keria  apectabilia.  In  the  next  division,  similar  in  size  to  the  pre. 
ceding  houae,  are  the  Cattleyaa,  &c.  Here  all  that  require  ordinary 
treatment  are  to  be  found  along  with  Vanda  teres,  Dendrobium 
Wavdianum,  D.  Cambridgeannm,  Coelogyne  barbata,  and  Dendrobium 
Palconeri.  This  last  is  kept  through  the  winter  at  a  temperature 
only  a  little  above  freezing  in  severe  weather.  Cattleya  Gigas  and 
C.  Aclaudiaa  were  remarkable  for  the  progress  made  by  imported 
plants.  The  singular  Coryanthes  maorantha,  which  is  seldom  seen 
in  bloom,  was  jnst  coming  into  flower.  In  another  span.roofed  houae 
waa  a  quantity  of  Bolleas,  Aerides,  Cypripediuma — young  thriving 
stock.  A  plant  of  Stephanotia  grown  along  over  the  path  bears  a 
fruit  that  haa  been  on  it  eighteen  montha  and  not  yet  at  maturity. 
Another  house,  similar  to  the  laat,  ia  mainly  filled  with  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  conaisting  of  about  400  plants,  on  which  were  aome  200 
spikes  of  flower ;  amongst  them  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
two  exactly  alike,  although  there  ia  not  one  that  can  be  termed  in. 
different.  The  extremes  of  heat  kept  within  so  far  aa  possible  in 
this  houae  are  55°  in  winter  and  70°  during  summer.  O.  Phalsenopsis 
does  well  so  treated.  The  true  Triohopilia  fiagrans,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  winter-flowering  Orchids,  was  growing  in  this  houae;  aa 
was  also  BoUea  cceleatis.  Here,  too,  waa  the  aingular  old  Maxillaria 
venuata  with  eight  blooma  from  a  single  bulb ;  it  ia  an  elegant 
flower  for  bouqueta.  In  a  lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect,  the 
occupants  are  mostly  Odontoglossum  Blunti,  0.  Peacatorei,  O. 
trinmphans,  and  Masdevallias ;  the  grotesque  M.  Chimera,  waa  re- 
presented by  a  number  of  stout,  vigorous  plants,  some  of  which 
were  in  flower. 

Of  Filmy  Perns  this  establishment  baa  long  been  celebrated  for  ita 
unique  collection.  In  the  department  devoted  to  the  warmer  section 
was  a  grand  example  of  Trichomanes  Luschnathianum,  4  ft.  high,  T. 
aurioulatum,  the  transparence  of  which  is  like  nothing  else  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  T.  meifolium,  besides  which  for  ethereal  ele. 
gance,  the  moat  beautiful  of  the  Todeas  is  far  in  the  rear.  In  a 
cavern-like,  underground  house — which,  by  the  way,  ia  a  treat  to 
enter  on  a  hot  day — was  a  charming  display  of  Perns  all  turned  out 
into  interstices  between  the  rocks.  Pot-grown  plants  are  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  these.  Of  Trichomanes  radicans,  one  mass 
haa  covered  a  apace  quite  12  ft.  across.  Hymenophyllum  omentum, 
another  gem,  ia  in  the  moat  perfect  condition.  Hymenophyllum 
demissum  measures  10  ft.  over,  and  Hymenophyllum  candiculatum 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  drooping  plants  in  existence.  Trichomanes 
exaectnm,  from  the  dripping  roofs  of  underground  caverns  in  Chili, 
necessarily  likes  a  dark  situation.  Trichomanes  radicans  dilatatnm 
ia  in  form  almoat  like  Lycopodium  africanum.  Hymenophyllum 
pectinatumia  another  little  gem,  and  H.  attenuatum  ia  distinct  and 
beautiful.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  plants  which  a  hurried  visit 
of  an  honr  altogether  permitted  me  to  notice.  This  house  teema 
with  beautiful  forms  of  these  fairy-like  Perns.  It  is  a  horse-shoe- 
sbaped  niche,  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  deep,  varying  in  width  from  4  ft.  to 
8  ft.,  and  covered  almost  on  the  ground  level  with  large  slaba  of 
rough  plate  glass.  It  can  be  just  slightly  warmed  in  the  winter 
during  severe  frost.  There  are  some  half-dozen  specimens  of 
Chamajrops  Portunei  planted  about  the  ground  some  fourteen  years 
ago;  they  have  never  been  protected,  and  do  not  suffer  in  the  least 
A  handsome  pair  near  Messrs.  Backhouses'  offices  are  now  finely  in 
flower.  T.  Baines. 
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IVY-LBAVBD  PELARGONIUMS. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Pelargonium  show  was 
one  that  perhaps  did  not  attract  one-half  the  attention  which  it 
deserved,  viz.,  the  collection  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  from 
Chiswiok,  All  the  plants  were  well  and  carefully  grown  and  in  an 
excellent  stage  of  development.  What  a  wealth  of  double  forms  of 
the  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium  met  the  eye,  and  for  these,  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  if.  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  M.  Jean  Sisley,  of 
Lyons.  Mr.  Barron  had  grown  all  the  trailing  or  climbing  types  in  a 
way  calculated  to  show  off  their  qualities  to  the  beat  advantage  by 
adopting  the  conical  form.  The  largest  and  freest  flowering  plants 
were  two  years  old  and  had  not  been  cut  back.  The  plan  adopted  is 
to  grow  them  strongly  into  si/.e,  and  when  they  begin  to  get  a  little 
pot-bonnd  they  put  forth  their  blossoms.  The  double  forma  were 
flowering  as  freely  as  could  be  expected,  quite  freely  enough  to  give 
them  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  very  useful  decorative  plants,  and 
they  must  prove  useful  to  cut  from,  for  the  flowers  are  large  and  of 
good  shape,  and  borne  on  long  stiff  stems.  The  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  endeavour  to  vary,  and  especially  to  intensify  the  colours.  The 
prevailing  tints  are  blush,  delicate  pink,  the  softest  lilac,  and  a  just 
sufficient  dash  of  purple  to  make  one  heartily  desire  a  greater  depth 
of  it.  The  darkest  coloured  double  Ivy. leaf  I  take  to  be  Elfrida, 
which  has  flowers  perhaps  as  fully  double  as  others,  excepting  perhaps 
those  of  A.  P.  Barron,  one  of  Victor  Lemoine's  latest  seedlings  ;  this 
has  flowers  of  a  delicate  lilac-blush  tint,  the  blossoms  very  fine,  and 
fully  double  ;  Kiinig  Albert  has  very  pretty  rosy  Lilac  flowers,  with 
small  dark  blotches,  and  is  very  good  and  double  j  Lucie  Lemoine  is 
a  little  loose,  but  pretty,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  blush,  flushed  with 
delicate  pink  ;  it  is  a  variety  well  worth  growing  for  its  charming 
delicacy  of  tint.  Mdlle.  Adrienne  Barat  is  a  little  deeper  in  colour, 
but  more  fully  double  than  the  preceding,  but  quite  distinct  enough 
to  make  a  variety.  Sarah  Bernhart  is  a  double  form  of  the  ordinary 
white  Ivy-leaf,  double,  very  pretty  and  good.  Next  comes  La  France, 
which  is  also  very  pretty,  and  something  like  A.  F.  Barron,  but  with 
more  distinct  markings,  and  rather  more  colour  in  the  centre,  but  not 
80  double.  Madame  Perle  is  of  a  pinkish. lilao  tint,  very  delicate, 
pretty,  and  fully  double.  Madame  Emille  Galle,  delicate  blush,  with 
slight  purple  markings,  is  a  little  thin  in  the  flower,  but  very  pretty 
and  distinct.  The  moat  fully  double  of  all  the  new  forms  is  A.  F. 
Barron,  one  of  the  latest  of  M.  Victor  Lemoine'  seedlings. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  single-flowered,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar. 
goniums,  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  two  distinct  types  ;  one 
of  these  is  the  old  trailing  Ivy-leaf,  the  single  counterpart  of  the 
foregoing,  with  their  olive-green,  leathery,  downy  leaves,  and  the 
hybrid  Ivy-leaf  forms,  that  have  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  zonal 
section.  While  the  former  are  fitted  for  hanging  baskets,  trellises, 
&c.,  and  for  training  in  cone-shaped  and  pyramidal  forms,  the  latter 
can  be  grown  as  flat  or  bushy  specimens  similar  to  the  zonals.  Let 
us  take  the  old  Ivy-leaf  first.  The  best  of  the  varieties — that  is, 
having  the  broadest  petals  and  the  largest  flowers — are  pictum,  bright 
blush  tinted  with  lilac,  very  good  ;  album  grandiflorum,  blush;  Inno- 
cence,  flesh-coloured,  petals  good  ;  Angelo,  the  very  best,  bright 
piukish-lilao,  the  upper  petals  pencilled  with  crimaon-purple  lines  ; 
Captive,  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Innocence;  Fairy  Bells, 
pallidum,  and  peltatnm  elegans,  pale  lilac,  very  pretty;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  deep  pinkish.blnah,  very  prettyjindeed  ;  and  the  variegated 
L'Elegante,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  variegated  form  of  album 
grandiflorum. 

Turning  now  to  the  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  varieties,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  two  which  lead  the  way  in  point  of  time,  viz., 
Willai  and  Willai  roseum,  are  yet  able  to  hold  their  own,  and 
probably  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  last  named.  St.  George  is 
of  a  pale  roay.magenta  colour,  very  pretty,  and  of  fine  shape,  and  is 
one  of  the  best ;  iiera  of  the  Season  has  a  fine  habit,  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  pink,  dashed  with  salmon-orange,  and  is  very  pretty ; 
Argus,  pale  magenta,  very  pretty  and  of  excellent  habit ;  Favonius, 
very  rich  deep  magenta,  dashed  with  crimson,  very  fine  in  colour, 
but  with  small  flowers,  but  a  decided  gain  in  point  of  hue ;  Alice 
Lee,  deep  bright  magenta,  good ;  paeudo-z^nale,  orange-salmon, 
attractive  in  colour,  but  with  loose  flowers,  a  variety  of  Continental 
origin ;  Dr.  Schomburger,  pale  magenta  with  orange-salmon  centre, 
very  good ;  Camballo,  the  petals  pinkish. magenta,  with  a  kind 
of  pink  flame  up  the  centre,  and  rather  more  colour  in 
the  top  petals,  very  pretty  and  distinct;  Gem,  delicate  lilac 
suffused  with  pink,  very  pretty  and  good,  and  of  capital 
habit ;  Bridal  Wreath,  pure  white,  with  slight  purple  lines  on 
the  upper  petals,  very  pretty  and  good — sharing  with  Willsi  roseum 
the  highest  honours  in  thia  interesting  class — and  excellent  in  habit ; 
lastly,  there  is  the  variegated  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  with  pale  pink 
flowers  and  very  free,  and  as  it  comes  from  France  under  the  name 
of  variegatum,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  English  spoit  or  seedling,  as 
some  have  supposed.  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 
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TWO    NBV?'    PELARGONIUMS. 

Drawn  by  Mrs.  B.  M,  WOOD. 

TuE  annexed  plate  represents  two  seedlings  raised  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Rawson,  of  Bromley.  The  lower  one,  named  Queen  o£ 
Stripes,  is  a  seedling  from  an  old  variety  called  Mrs.  Newman, 
The  upper  one,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  is  from  the  well-knowa 
variety  Empress,  upon  which  it  is  a  great  improvement.  The 
trusses  are  large  and  often  as  round  as  a  ball,  the  fringed 
petals  giving  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  is  extremely  flori- 
ferous,  and  the  habit  dwarf,  like  that  of  its  parent.  Mr.  Rawson 
states  that  he  has  had  nine  trusses  of  bloom  on  a  small  plant. 
Apart  from  its  beauty,  it  will  make  a  valuable  sort  for  market 
purposes.  The  Queen  of  Stripes  speaks  for  itself,  its  draw- 
back being  that  occasionally  it  throws  up  a  truss  of  plain 
flowers,  a  defect  to  be  guarded  against  by  using  poor  soil. 
Fortunately  the  first  truss  came  striped,  or  it  would  inevitably 
have  been  discarded.  Frequent  use  of  it  for  hybridising  has 
produced  nothing  of  any  value,  a  result  which  has  also  occurred 
in  the  case  of  Queen  Victoria,  Beauty  of  Oxton,  and  others, 
when  used  for  breeding  purposes.  The  aim  should  be  to  get 
the  rosy  flake  on  a  pure  white  ground,  like  Olaribel,  and  thia 
will,  no  doubt,  some  day  be  accomplished.  The  Queen  of 
Stripes  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  the  Pine- 
apple nurseries  ;  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  not  in  commerce. 


CYCLAMENS  IN  THE  "WILD  GARDEN. 
This  little  sketch  of  Cyclamens  wild  in  Grass  was  from  a  group 
allowed  to  run  wild  in  this  way  in  Mr.  Barr's  trial  ground  at 


Tooting.  Right  bravely  they  held  their  way  among  the  Grass 
and  weeds,  and  carpeted  the  ground  with  their  glossy  leaves, 
and  flowered  freely  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Although 
mostly  a  South  European,  North  African,  and  Western  Asiatic 
family,  various  species  grow  on  the  hills ,  and  they  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  thoroughly  hardy.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  naturalising  Cyclamens  in  copses  and  half  shady 
places,  where  the  surface  vegetation  is  not  too  rank.  We 
believe  they  would  grow  in  many  of  the  places  for  which  people 
so  often  seek  for  "  plants  that  will  grow  under  trees."  The 
Mossy  floor  of  many  a  grove  where  Grass  will  nob  grow  may 
be  enamelled  with  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen,  with  C.  europEBum, 
C.  vernum,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  species  and  varieties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  which  wo  do  know  not  to 
be  hardy  everywhere. 


Thalictrums  for  the  Wild  Garden. — Those  who  are  fond  ot 

cultivating  almost  all  kinds  of  plants  with  which  they  may  meet 
must  find  it  very  advantageous  to  have  what  may  be  called  the  rough 
or  wild  garden  as  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  plants  which  they  do  not 
like  to  discard,  but  which  are  totally  unfit  for  a  well-ordered  garden 
— plants  that  seem  determined  to  grow  in  their  own  way,  and  which, 
if  inadvertently  introduced  into  a  garden  will  bring  a  person  to 
repentance,  such  as  the  Bindweed  and  its  varieties  and  many  of  the 
Campanulas,  such  as  Rapuncnlus.  The  Thalictrums  are  hand, 
some  plants,  but  many  of  them,  such  as  our  native  T.  flavum,  are  great 
pests;  many  of  them,  such  as  speciosam,  aquilegiEefolium,  glaucam, 
and  purparascons  are  very  stately  plants.     These  will  grow  anywhere, 
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and  open  spots  in  woods  are  just  the  places  for  them.  Many  of  them 
delight  in  growing  amongst  stones,  rocks,  &c.,  snch  as  T.  minus. 
To  say  nothing  of  their  yellow,  feathery,  inflorescence,  the  foliage  of 
many  of  them  is  simply  elegant,  almost  rivalling  that  of  some  of  the 
Araliaa. — Thomas  Williasis,  Ormskirk. 


PROP  AGA  TING. 

CoPEOSMA.  Baueriana  vauiegata. — This  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  difficult  plant  to  increase;  but  that  is  only  the' case 
when  cuttings  taken  in  autumn  from  plants  out  of  doors  are 
employed.  When  put  in,  the  leaves  often  drop  off  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  cuttings  frequently  ne\er  make  a  start.  Ihe 
best  ■«  ay  is  to  take  them  in  March  from  plants  that  have  been 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  since  the  previous  October.  JMake  the 
cuttings  as  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration,  and  insert  them 
not  too  thickly  in  cutting  pots,  well  drained  and  filled  with 
finely-sifted  soil,  consisting  of  yellow  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in 
equal  parts.  Fasten  them  well  in,  give  a  good  watering  with 
a  fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  plunge  the  pots  half-way  up  in 
a  brisk  bottom-heat,  but  do  not  cover  them  with  glasses  or 
lights ;  shade  with  sheets  of  paper  during  midday  sunshine, 
and  they  will  emit  roots  freely,  and  will  be  ready  for  potting 
oil  in  about  six  weeks.  Cuttings  taken  off  outdoor  plants  in 
autumn  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  soil  and 
mode  of  preparation  are  concerned.     When  ready  they  should 


Cutting  of  Coprosma  Baueriaua  variegata. 

be  put  into  a  half-spent  manure  bed,  over  which  the  lights 
should  be  kept  close  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  water  should 
be  given  very  sparingly  until  they  are  rooted.  After  that  they 
may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and  wintered  in  their  cut- 
ting pots.  H.  H. 

GARDENING    FOR    THE    WEEK. 


Flower  Garden. 

Ee-potting  Auriculas. — I  have  usually  done  this  early  in  May,  and 
have  even  sometimes  made  a  start  the  last  week  in  April,  but  it  is  now 
the  third  week  in  Jane,  and  not  a  plant  has  yet  been  re-potted.  Perforce 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  late  potting  this  year,  sorely  against 
our  will.  The  plants  are  certainly  looking  well,  and  are  forming  good 
crowns,  as  well  as  producing  a  goodly  number  of  offsets.  They  have 
required  a  little  attention  in  the  way  of  picking  off  withered  leaves,  and 
stirring  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots  a  little.  A  celebrated  grower  told  me 
quite  recently  that  July  and  August  were  the  best  months  in  which  to  pot 
Auriculas,  and  the  reason  he  gave  was  this :  that  the  offsets  were  formed 
by  that  time,  and  that  the  operation  of  re-potting  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  remove  them.  It  is  very  desirable  to  attend  to  the  offsets. 
I  try  to  get  them  off  close  to  the  stem,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  little  bit  of 
root  attached  to  them.  I  pot  these  small  offsets  in  very  small  pots,  and 
place  them  at  once  in  hand-lights,  from  which  the  air  is  very  nearly 
excluded.    The  lights  should  also  he  put  in  a  shady  place. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — When  I  last  wrote  about  these  they 
were  progressing  favourably.  Since  then,  however,  dull  wet  weather  and 
cold  nights  have  sadly  crippled  the  more  delicate  sorts,  and  only  a  change 
to  warmer  and  more  genial  weather  will  bring  out  iu  all  their  beauty  the 
more  robust  varieties.  Tying  the  spindles  to  sticks,disbudding,  and  destroy- 
ing green  fly  have  been  the  work  for  the  last  week  or  two.  Arrangements 
must  now  be  made  to  get  a  place  ready  in  which  to  bloom  the  plants.  The 
best  is  a  light  airy  greenhouse;  ours  is  span-roofed, and  itanswers  admirably. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  movable  shading  to  place  over  the  glass  when 
the  sun's  rays  are  too  powerful.  Those  who  have  not  a  house  to  spare, 
may  have  some  spare  glass-lights  from  frames  not  in  use.  A  light  railing 
may  be  erected  high  enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  bloom ;  on  this  the 
lights  may  be  placed,  and,  as  a  further  protection  from  cutting  winds  and 


driving  rains,  some  shading  maybe  nailed  round  the  sides.  If  any  of  the 
flowers  are  likely  to  burst  the  calyx,  a  strip  of  matting  should  be  tied 
round  it. 

Pinks. — These  are  all  planted  in  beds,  and  the  season  seems  exactly  to 
suit  them,  as  we  never  had  a  finer  bloom,  and  all  the  flowers  are  well 
laced.  The  object  of  the  Pink  grower  is  to  get  good,  regular  lacing  into 
the  flowers,  without  ivhich,  size  and  quality  are  nothing.  It  is  very 
desirable  to  get  the  plants  into  their  flowering  quarters,  say,  by  the  end  of 
October.  Just  previous  to  writing  this  I  was  looking  over  a  good  collec- 
tion, and  was  much  disappointed  to  see  that  not  half  of  the  varieties  were 
laced,  and  rightly  conjectured  that  the  plants  were  not  put  out  into  the 
bed  until  the  spring.  If  the  plants  are  strong  and  healthy  not  one  of 
them  will  suffer  in  the  winter,  but  if,  through  any  untoward  accident,  any 
of  them  should  die,  it  is  easy  to  keep  a  reserve  from  which  to  draw,  in 
order  to  fill  up  their  places.  Like  the  Carnation  and  Piootee,  those 
flowers  that  are  too  full  for  the  calyx  can  be  tied  in  the  same  way.  See 
that  the  beds  are  quite  free  from  weeds,  and  that  all  the  flowers  are  tied 
to  neat  sticks. 

Gladioli. — These  are  looking  well  so  far,  but  will  flower  late  ;  what 
they  want  now  is  plenty  of  heat.  If  hot,  dry  weather  should  set  in,  I 
would  immediately  mulch  the  beds  with  rotten  manure,  and  apply  water 
freely  if  thought  needful.  It  is  also  necessary  to  place  sticks  to  the 
plants  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  spikes,  as  the  broad  leaves  are  much 
acted  upon  by  gales  of  wind,  and  if  the  roots  get  loosened  the  plants  soon 
fall  over. 

Tulips. — The  roots  of  these  ought  to  be  lifted  at  once  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  until  planting  time.  Regular  Tulip  growers  have  drawers 
fitted  with  boxes  divided  into  compartments,  into  which  each  variety  is 
placed  and  numbered.  I  simply  lift  the  roots  and  clean  them,  placing 
each  variety  in  a  small  flower-pot,  which  is  stored  in  a  dry  loft,  and  thus 
managed  they  keep  in  good  condition  untd  planting  time.  Before  this  is 
published  I  hope  to  have  ours  stored,  as  the  foliage  is  quite  dead. 

Pansies.— This  has  been  a  glorious  season  for  Pansies.  We  have  a 
bed  of  seedlings  CO  ft.  long,  the  plants  in  which  have  bloomed  continu- 
ouslv  since  March,  and  each  plant  has  at  present  from  twenty  to  fifty 
flowers  fully  expanded  upon  it.  The  bed  has  been  no  trouble  to  us,  as 
the  plants  have  fully  covered  the  surface,  quite  choking  any  weeds  that 
dared  to  appear  above  ground.  To  all  who  do  not  care  to  incur  the 
expense  of  cultivating  named  sorts  I  recommend  seedlings.  If  the  seeds 
be  obtained  from  the  best  flowers  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  will 
be  as  good  as  the  parents. — J.  Douglas. 

Indoor  Plant  Department. 

Stoves. — Gloxinias  now  full  of  flower  will  be  assisted  by  an  occasiona 
appHcation  of  manure  water.  Keep  them  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  induce 
a  stout,  robust  habit,  without  which  the  blooms  are  soft  and  useless.  A 
shelf  over  the  paths  is  a  good  situation  for  these  plants.  Achimenes  in 
pots  and  baskets  should  have  their  stems  supported  by  small  sticks  neatly 
tied  thereto.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  give  all  the  plants  an  equal  amount 
of  shade.  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Ixoras,  and  Dipladenias  will  sue- 
ceed  better  with  much  more  sun  than  many  plants  will  bear;  consequently 
they  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  only  receive 
a  slight  protection  from  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Climbing 
plants  that  are  grown  in  pots  and  upon  trelUses  should,  when  they  have 
set  a  good  crop  of  flowers,  be  trained  over  the  trellises,  but  not  too  closely. 
Subjects  of  the  above  character  that  are  grown  permanently  as  roof 
climbers  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  too  long  without  training,  or  they 
become  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  shoots,  and  necessitate  much  cutting 
away.  Do  not  allow  plants  grown  for  this  purpose  to  become  too 
much  crowded,  or  they  suffer  themselves,  and  injure  everything  grown 
under  them. 

Greenhouses  and  Conservatories. — Every  means  should  now 
be  employed  to  prolong  the  blooming  of  such  plants  as  are  at  present  in 
flower  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  as  well  as  to  encourage  such  as 
are  progressing  for  that  kind  of  decoration.  Owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  conservatories  being  usually  much  loftier  than  ordinary  houses  for 
plant  growing,  a  much  greater  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  ;  consequently,  the  atmosphere  is  much  drier,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
during  the  long  summer  days,  as  to  make  short  work  of  the  greater 
number  of  blooming  plants  available  at  this  season.  The  borders  that 
usually  exist  for  climbers  should  be  kept  as  moist  as  is  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  the  plants  growing  in  them ;  the  moisture  given  off  from 
them  will,  in  some  measure,  counteract  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  on  all  available  occasions,  especially  early  in  the  mornings  and  in  the 
evenings,  water  should  be  applied  under  the  stages,  where  such  exist,  and 
on  the  tables,  yet  not  so  plentifully  as  to  occasion^  the  unsightly  inconve- 
nience of  wet  paths  to  walk  upon.  Moisture  applied  in  this  way  has  not 
only  the  effect  of  benefiting  the  blooming  plants,  but  tends  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  which  generally  has  a  particularly  genial  feeding  ground  on 
conservatory  climbers.  The  latter  should  have  forcible  applications  of 
water  from  the  syringe  or  from  the  garden  engine  occasionally.  Thia 
shading  materially  (in  all  cases  movable)  should  be  used  not  only  for  the 
roof,  but  for  the  sides  of  the  house  next  the  sun,  if  the  house  be  lofty. 
Assist  by  all  necessary  attention  Fuchsias,  Liliums,  Amarantus,  Balsams, 
Pelargoniums,  Vallotas,  Cassia  corymbosa  (yellow),  Witsenia  oorymbosa 
(blue),  two  plants  of  easy  culture,  but  not  nearly  so  often  met  with  as  they 
deserve.  Achimenes,  (jesnera  Cooperi  and  Doncklaari,  Tydieas,  and 
Gloxinias  should  be  properly  and  carefully  hardened  by  giving  them  plenty 
of  light  and  placing  them  near  where  air  is  admitted  in  the  stove  before 
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their  introduction  to  the  conservatory,  -where  they  should  h^  placed  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  so  far  removed  from  draughts  as  possible  ;  by 
such  means  such  plants  may  be  made  to  last  in  good  couditiou  for  a 
considerable  time  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  plants  of  this  descrip- 
tion during  the  next  two  months,  when  there  is  a  greater  scarcity  of  bloom- 
ing subjects  for  conservatory  decoration  than  at  any  other  time  during 
the  year.  Attend  -u'cU  to  all  autumn  and  winter  blooming  plants.  The 
lirst  batch  of  Hydrangeas  should  now  be  potted,  using  pure  peat  and 
sand  for  a  portion,  and  loam  and  sand  for  the  rest  of  the  stock  ;  by  this 
means,  in  all  probability,  both  tbe  blue  and  pink  colours  will  be  secured. 
Attend  well  to  indoor  Ferns  in  the  way  of  water,  especially  such  as  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  j  any  inattention  to  this  matter  results  in  the 
destruction  of  that  healthy  green  appearance  of  the  foliage  which  is  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  well-grown  plants.  Do  not  maintain  a 
higher  temperature  than  is  necessary  for  healthy  development,  such  being 
inimical  to  persistency  of  foliage  or  to  its  endurance  if  required  for 
cutting.  Keep  down  insects  by  repeated  light  fumigations  in  perference 
to  performing  that  operation  seldom  and  severely.  Azaleas  should  now 
be  making  active  growth,  which  should  be  encouraged  by  syringings  over- 
head every  afternoon,  shutting  up  early,  and  keeping  the  plants  thoroughly 
free  from  their  two  great  enemies,  thrips  and  red  spider.  Plants  that 
require  re-potting,  if  their  roots  are  active,  should  be  shifted  at  once,  using 
nothing  but  good  peat  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  sweet.  Hard- 
wooded  plants  that  have  been  potted  some  time,  and  that  are  growing 
freely,  should  now  be  no  longer  shaded  in  bright  weather;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  throwing  water  liberally 
about  under  the  stages  amongst  the  pots,  so  as  to  counteract  drying 
influences.  Young  stock  that  was  potted  early,  and  that  is  grow- 
ing vigorously,  may  be  benefited  by  a  further  shift.  Some  growers  of 
Heaths  re-pot  such  as  require  it  about  this  time,  when  the  plants  have 
done  tlowering ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  defer  the  operation  until  the 
autumn,  when  the  weather  gets  cooler.  Pick  off  all  seed-pods,  it'  seed 
is  not  wanted,  as  soon  as  the  Bowers  are  decayed,  as  the  production  of 
seed  greatly  exhausts  the  energies  of  plants. 

Asters  and  Stocks. — Successional  plants  of  these  may  be  planted 
out,  and  by  putting  in  a  later  batch  the  bloom  may  be  kept  up  further  in 
the  season.  Asters,  especially,  are  so  useful  for  cutting  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  them  as  late  as  they  can  be  had. 

Indoor  Fruit  Department. 

If  not  very  carefully  looked  after  now,  red  spider  will  quickly  multiply, 
for  no  kind  of  weather  is  more  favourable  to  its  increase  than  that  which 
usually  occurs  in  June  and  July,  Dryness  at  the  root  often  assists  its 
devolopmeut  more  than  dryness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  Vines  on  light 
soils  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  those  in  moist,  stiff  loam.  It  is, 
however,  bad  management  to  allow  the  pest  to  develop  from  excessive 
dryness;  and  unprotected  outside  borders,  filled  with  roots,  must  be  well 
watered,  for,  where  the  bottom  rests  on  plenty  of  drainage,  the  soil 
becomes  quickly  parched.  Where  rough  manure  is  not  regarded  as  un- 
sightly, the  surface  of  the  border  may  receive  a  coating  to  the  depth  of 
6  iu.  or  more  of  this  material  in  a  moist  state;  and  the  soil  may  then  be 
forked  over  and  left  rough,  water  being  applied  plentifully  after  the 
manure  has  been  laid  on.  This  may  be  done  with  advantage  to  all  Vines 
bearing  fruit,  excepting  those  upon  which  it  is  ripe,  or  nearly  so.  AVhen 
the  soil  is  somewhat  exhausted,  the  manure  is  of  assistance  in  perfecting 
the  crop,  especially  where  it  is  at  all  excessive.  All  young  Amines,  planted 
at  any  time  this  season,  will  have  their  roots  very  near  the  surface.  The 
slightest  check  iu  any  form  will  be  injurious  to  them  for  years  to  come. 
Pot  Vines  intended  to  supply  the  earliest  fruit  next  spring  should  now 
bo  widened  out,  and  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  Ifc  must 
not  be  thought,  because  the  growth  of  the  Vines  is  perfected,  that 
insects  may  do  as  they  like,  for  to  neglect  them  now  is  to  undo  what 
has  already  been  done.  On  very  hot  days  it  is  often  necessary  to 
water  Vines  having  their  pots  well  filled  with  roots  twice  or  three  times 
a  day.  The  foliage  should  never  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water. 
When  the  Grapes  are  all  cut  in  the  earliest  houses  every  attention 
should  be  paid  to  getting  the  wood  ripened  thoroughly,  and  trying  to  get 
the  Vines  into  a  state  of  rest  by  taking  the  Hghts  off  when  it  can  be  doue, 
01'  exposing  them  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Give  abundance  of  air 
night  and  day,  and  gentle  fire-heat  in  dull  weather  to  Grapes  in  late 
Vineries.  All  Grapes  intended  to  be  kept  late  in  bottles  of  water  should 
be  well  thinned,  and,  if  possible,  got  thoroughly  coloured  and  ripened  by 
the  end  of  September.  As  Peach  houses  are  cleared  of  fruit,  give  the 
trees  a  good  syringing  to  clear  them  of  dust  collected  when  the  fruit  was 
ripening.  In  houses  where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off,  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  expose  the  trees  to  the  air,  as  they  will  make  firmer  wood  and  buds 
under  its  influence  for  next  year's  forcing.  In  the  late  houses  syringing 
the  trees  and  sprinkling  the  paths  once  or  twice  a  day  will  all  help  to 
keep  up  a  moist  atmosphere  and  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  aphis.  The 
stopping  and  thinning  of  the  shoots  of  Fig  trees  bearing  the  second  crop 
must  uow  be  attended  to.  Keep  a  moist  atmosphere  by  frequent  syringings 
and  sprinkling  the  paths  with  water  to  keep  down  red  spider.  Still  main- 
tain a  steady  bottom-heat  to  Melons  by  means  of  linings,  or  hot-water 
pipes  if  in  houses  or  pits.  Mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds  with  well- 
fermented  horse  manure,  the  same  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed,  and  keep 
this  well  watered  till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  Melons  wheii  swelling 
require  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  not  dribblets  on  the  surface,  but  a 
good  soaking  to  reach  the  bottom  roots.  Sow  seed  now  for  the  autumn 
supply  of  fruit,  and  if  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  pits  heated  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  supply  of  late  fruit  will  be  more  certain  than  when  grown 


in  manure  frames.  This  is  a  good  time  for  setting  and  marking  the  fruit  of 
any  good  sort  of  Cucumber  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  for  seed.  Some 
grow  their  plants  in  large  pots  to  seed  from,  and  after  carefully  fertilising 
the  flowers,  leave  only  from  three  to  four  fruit  on  a  plant.  By  this  mode 
success  is  more  certain  as  to  getting  plenty  of  seed  true  to  the  sort  than 
by  trusting  to  fruit  from  plants  exhausted  by  cropping. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

Peaches  and  M"ectarines. — Go  over  these,  and  if  the  fruit  is  still 
too  thick  remove  more,  as  also  superfluous  shoots,  but  on  no  account  take 
away  too  much  leaf,  for,  iu  the  season,  this  is  worse  in  its  effects  upon 
the  trees  than  the  opposite  extreme  of  neglecting  to  disbud  them.  Con- 
tinue to  use  the  garden  engine  or  syringe  regularly  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  wetting  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  If  this  is  attended  to  little 
injury  will  be  done  by  thrips  and  red  spider,  the  worst  enemies  these  fruits 
are  affected  by,  and  which  not  only  materially  injure  the  present  crop  but 
weaken  the  trees,  thereby  seriously  affecting  them  in  after  years.  These 
fruits  will  be  benefited  by  mulching  the  ground  with  half-rotten  manure. 
This  is  easily  applied  where  the  borders  are  not  cropped  with  anything 
over  the  roots.  Where  Strawberries  are  grown  on  a  Peach  border  the 
mulching  they  have  received  will  assist  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Keep  the  hoe  at  work  amongst  bush  fruits,  so  as  to  destroy  weeds  as 
they  appear.  It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  negligence  in  this 
respect,  under  the  impression  that  the  bushes  do  not  suffer  from  the 
presence  of  weeds  as  culinary  vegetable  crops  do.  So  far  as  immediate 
effects  go,  this  may  be  the  case,  but,  wherever  they  are  allowed  to  grow, 
they  exhaust  the  soil  much  more  than  ordinary  cultivated  plants  do  ;  and 
to  let  any  part  of  a  garden  become  foul  is  simply  a  direct  waste  of  the 
manure  used,  of  which  even  bush  fruit  stands  in  jUeed,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  vegetables.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  if  any  portion 
of  their  garden,  however  small,  be  allowed  to  become  a  nursery  for  weeds, 
the  seeds  will  be  scattered  by  the  winds  in  all  directions,  and  will  cause 
endless  trouble  afterwards,  whilst  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  appear- 
ance alone  of  au  orderly  well-kept  garden  is  worth  consideration  and  all 
the  care  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  A  clean  garden,  where  every 
operation  is  carried  out  as  soon  as  it  requires  attention,  takes  much  less 
labour  in  the  aggregate  than  one  where  things  are  continually  behind ; 
and  in  the  operation  of  weeding  this  is  more  than  usually  apparent.  It 
frequently  happens  that  at  the  time  of  preparing  the  ground  there  may 
have  been  a  sijarcity  of  manure,  of  which  some  crops  have  not  received  a 
suflicient  quantity.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  the  timely  application  of  liquid  manure.  This  should  take  place  at 
the  middle  stages  of  growth,  after  the  plants  have  taken  a  fair  hold  of 
the  soil  and  are  growing  away  freely,  and  when  strength  will  be 
imparted  at  the  time  it  is  most  required.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  the  use  of  manure  water;  it  must  not  be  applied  too 
strong,  for  plants,  unlike  animals,  have  not  the  power  of  rejecting  the 
food  that  is  given  them,  which,  in  a  liquid  state,  goes  direct  to  the 
roots,  and  is  of  necessity  absorbed  by  them,  even  if  their  destruction 
be  the  result.  If  manure  of  a  solid  character — such  for  instance,  as 
that  of  fowls  iu  a  crude  state,  or  guano  that  is  lumpy  and  insuffi- 
ciently broken — be  dug  into  the  soil,  the  case  is  somewhat  different; 
the  roots  will  not  enter  it,  but  will  run  in  other  directions  to  escape,  as  it 
were,  the  dangerous  diet  set  before  them.  A  little  reflection  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  plant  to  which  manure  water  is  to  be  applied  will, 
iu  a  great  measure,  be  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  it  is 
able  to  bear.  As  a  rule,  rampant-growing  subjects  will  stand  a  much 
stronger  mixture  than  weak  growers — Rhubarb,  for  instance,  beicg  bene- 
fited by  it  at  a  strength  that  would  injure  Peas,  Runner  Beans  may 
receive  it  stronger  than  the  weaker-growing  dwarf  varieties  ;  but,  in  all 
cases,  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  racher  make  the  solution  too 
weak  than  too  strong. 

Parsley. — A  little  Parsley  should  now  be  sown  on  well-prepared  rich 
ground;  sow  in  rows  15  in.  apart.  This  will  not  be  disposed  to  run  to 
seed  so  soon  in  the  spring  as  that  which  was  put  in  earlier.  Thin  out  the 
early-sown  plants,  leaving  them  9  in.  or  10  in.  asunder.  If  this  is  attended 
to  in  time  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from  canker  at  the  root,  which 
usually  occurs  when  the  plants  are  overcrowded.  Where  Parsley  is  given 
suflicient  room  it  can  be  kept  through  the  winter  with  half  the  trouble 
and  much  greater  certainty  than  where  it  is  starved  and  weakly. 

Seakale. — Seakale  can  be  grown  either  from  pieces  of  the  whipthong- 
like  roots,  cut  in  lengths  of  6  in.  or  8  in.,  which  is  the  best  method,  or 
from,  seed  sown  early  in  April.  If,  by  the  latter  method,  the  seeds  are,  as 
usual,  put  in  four  or  six  together,  in  rows  at  intervals  of  14  ft.  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  a  like  distance  row  from  row,  they  will  require  to  be  thinned 
to  a  single  plant  in  each  place,  and  the  ground  between  should  be  kept 
well  hoed,  so  as  to  destroy  weeds.  By  this  method,  in  good,  deep,  well- 
enriched  soil,  a  portion  of  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  for  taking  up 
to  force  during  the  coming  winter,  the  weaker  ones  being  allowed  to 
remain  for  another  year.  The  great  advantage  in  growing  Seakale  from 
root  cuttings  is  that  the  plants  have  the  start  of  those  grown  from  seed, 
the  greater  part  making  strong  roots  the  first  summer.  Nearly  all  that 
are  allowed  to  stand  a  second  season  will  throw  up  flowers,  which  must 
be  cut  away,  or  they  completely  prevent  the  plants  making  strong  crowns  ; 
and  under  any  treatment,  these  plants  that  have  so  thrown  up  a  flower- 
stem  are  not  so  good  as  they  otherwise  would  be ;  even  when  cut  out  as 
soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance  it  causes  the  root  to  form  several  crowns, 
which  are  individually  weaker,  and  not  so  good  for  forcing  as  a  plant  with 
a  single  strong  crown.    The  old  system  of  growing  Seakale  in  rows  3  ft. 
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apart,  the  plant  being  tlie  same  distance  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  forcing 
it  in  the  bed  under  pota  made  for  the  purpose  and  covered  with  leaves  or 
other  fermenting  material,  is  extravagant  in  every  way,  both  as  regards  the 
ground  it  occupies,  the  cost  of  pots,  and  the  amount  of  labour  involved. 
Forced  in  this  way,  it  also  often  has  an  earthy  taste.  In  the  cultivation  of 
this  vegetable  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  marine  plant,  and,  like 
its  congeners,  is  fond  of  moisture  and  manure  of  a  silene  character.  Those 
who  reside  on  the  coast  cannot  do  better  than  dig  into  the  soil,  where  it  is 
grown,  plenty  of  rotten  sea-weed;  where  this  is  not  at  hand  a  good  dress- 
ing  of  refuse  salt— 4oz.  or  G  oz.  to  the  square  yard — applied  through  the 
growing  season,  but  not  so  as  absolutely  to  touch  the  plants,  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial  to  the  crop. 

Extracts  from,  my  Diary. 

July  1. — Sowing  Canadian  Wonder  and  Long-podded  Negro  French 
Beans.  Pricking  off  Violas.  Planting  out  Ten-week  Stocks  and  Asters. 
Thinning  out  Spinach  and  Turnips.  Stopping  and  nailing  in  Tomatoes. 
Taking  up  an  early  border  of  Ash-leaf  Kidney  Potatoes  and  spreading 
them  out  in  the  sun  to  ripen  well  for  early  crops  next  season.  Levelling 
flower  borders  and  looking  over  carpet  bedding.  Mulching  Morello 
Cherries  and  watering  them.  Gathering  Strawberries  for  preserving. 
Watering  all  Celery  and  Cauliflower  plants. 

July  2. — Sowing  Early  Horn  Carrots  and  red  and  white  Turnip 
Eadishes.  Potting  off  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias. 
Mulching  late  Peas  with  rotten  manure  and  well  watering  them.  Thin- 
ning out  Chicory,  Dandelion,  Salsify,  and  Seorzonera.  Planting  out 
Lettuces  and  Endive ;  also  Iiiarjoram  and  Sweet  Basil.  Watering  all 
newly-planted  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Taking  nets  off  early 
Cherries  and  putting  them  over  Currant  bushes  to  protect  them  from 
birds.  Turning  over  gravel  walks  where  covered  with  Moss  in  pleasure 
grounds  to  give  them  a  fresh  appearance. 

July  3. — Sowing  All  the  Year  Round,  the  Favourite,  and  Carters' 
Giant  White  Cos  Lettuces ;  also  Green-curled  and  Batavian  Endive. 
Potting  first  batch  of  Strawberries  for  forcing.  Planting  out  Celery  and 
Cardoous.  Giving  Asparagus  beds  a  light  dressing  of  salt.  Mulching 
and  watering  Peach  trees  on  walls.  Staking  Peas  and  getting  them 
earthed  up.  Watering  Pines  all  through  and  putting  sticks  to  any  that 
require  it.  Thinning  Early  Horn  Carrots.  Sticking  Peas  and  getting 
them  earthed  up. 

July  4.— Sowing  Omega  and  No  Plus  Ultra  Peas.  Potting  on  small 
plants  of  DracaBuas  and  Pandanus  Veitchi  for  table  use.  Planting  out 
Cauliflowers  and  late  Broccoli.  Giving  early  Celery  a  little  earthing,  also 
first  planted  Leeks.  Gathering  Raspberries  for  preserving.  Clearing  off 
Cauliflower  stumps,  manuring  the  ground,  and  getting  it  dug  up  ready 
for  other  crops.  Looking  over  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  stopping  them, 
and  giving  them  a  little  earthing  where  required.  Nailing  and  tying  the 
leaders  of  Peach  trees.  Watering  all  Tomatoes,  and  mulching  them  with 
rotten  manure. 

July  5.— Sowing  late  crop  of  Broad  Beans  and  Mignonette  for 
autumn  flowering.  Putting  in  cuttings  of  choice  Pelargoniums.  Potting 
on  Balsams.  Gathering  Apricots  for  bottling.  Drawing  drills  for 
Turnips,  and  well  watering  them  previous  to  sowing.  Renovating  linings 
round  all  manure  frames.  Looking  over  Vineries,  tying  down  leaders, 
and  stopping  the  laterals  where  required.  Nailing  in  leading  shoots  on 
Apricot  and  Plum  trees.  Giving  Peach  trees  in  early  house  a  good 
washing  with  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  Quassia-chip  water,  to  keep  down 
insects.    Hoeing  amongst  Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

July  6.— Sowing  Early  Snowball  and  American  Strap-leaf  Turnips. 
Planting  out  a  four-light  pit  with  Tender  and  True  Cucumbers.  Sticking 
late  sown  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  Forking  and  Dutch-hoeing  amongst  all 
growing  crops.  Gathering  Laxton's  Unique  Peas  for  seed.  Salting 
walks  to  keep  down  weeds.  Turning  manure,  and  mixing  it  with  salt 
and  soot.  ^  Watering  all  the  newly-laid  Strawberry  Runners.  Mowing 
and  cleaning  up  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  rolling  down  all  gravel  and  tur'f 
that  require  it.  Fruit  in  use  for  dessert :  Pines,  Grapes,  Melons, 
Figs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Cherries. — 
W.  G.  P.,  Dorset. 


Vesper's  lasect-destroying  Powder.— This  has  efl'ectually 
cleared  our  kitchen  of  cockroaches  and  black  beetles,  and  we  recommend 
it  to  all  similarly  plagued.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings  and 
domestic  animals,  and  is  clean  and  inoffensive  in  use,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  of  the  evil-smelling  compounds  we  have  lately  been 
trying.  Unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  is  a  preparation  of  Pyrethrum  roseum, 
or  Russian  Tansy— a  plant  which  is  well  known  abroad  for  its  deadly 
effect  on  insects,  but  which,  when  grown  in  England,  loses  its  properties. 
Whether  our  surmisebe  correct  or  not,  the  value  of  the  powder  is  beyond 
question.  Having  disposed  of  the  beetles,  it  occurred  to  us  to  try  it  on 
some  Rose  trees  badly  infested  with  green  fly.  We  applied  it  liberally 
— until  the  trees  looked  as  if  it  had  been  raining  Scotch  snuff— and 
awaited  the  result.  One  of  the  heavy  downpours  we  have  been  favoured 
with  recently  came  down  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  trees  were 
clear  alike  of  powder  and  green  fly,  and  the  latter  have  not  been  seen 
since.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  equallv  oflicaeious  with  ants,  fleas,  and 
other  tormentors  of  the  tribe,  and  have  little  doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 
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SOCIETIES    AND     EXHIBITIONS. 

ALEXANDRA.  PALA.OB  ROSE  SHOW. 

JUxN'E  22. 
The  exhibits  on  this  oooasion  were  arranged  in  the  Concert  Room,  a 
capital  place  for  a  Rose  show,  which  was,  however,  not  bo  good  as  uaaal, 
owing,  wo  understand,  to  a  heavy  thunderstorm  which  occurred  in 
soma  districts  a  few  days  previous  to  the  show,  and  which  destroyed 
the  blooms.  Such  Roses  as  were  shown,  however,  were  considered  to 
be  very  good.  The  principal  collections  came  from  Waltham,  Chea- 
hunt,  Salisbury,  and  Devon.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  furnished  banks  of 
miniature  Roses  in  pota,  which  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  their  dwarf  and  healthy  character  and  the  profusion  and  quality 
of  their  bloasoms  ;  plants  not  more  than  6  in.  or  8  in.  high  bore  from 
five  to  seven  well-formed,  handsome  flowers. 

Nurserym.eii'a  Claases. — In  the  class  for  aeventy.two  blooma 
there  were  four  competitors,  the  most  successful  one  being  Messrs, 
Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  who  had  excellent 
blooms  of  Duchesse  de  Vallombroaa,  the  dark  crimson-coloured  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  the  beautiful  flesh-coloured  Mdlle. 
Eugenie  Verdier,  and  the  maroon-crimson-purple-shaded  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  With  these  were  associated  the  white  Madame  Lacharme, 
the  blush  Madame  H.  Jamaiu,  the  Tea  Roses  Devonienais  and  Madame 
Villermoz,  and  the  scarlet  blooms  of  Madame  Prosper  Sangier  and  H. 
Ledecbaux  gave  colour  to  the  collection,  which  was  in  every  respect 
a  good  one.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  also  a  good  col- 
lection, in  which  the  best  blooms  were  Madame  Villermoz,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Sir  Garnec  Wolseley,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
In  other  collections  were  admirable  blooma  of  Marie  Baumann, 
Conntess  of  Oxford,  Mona.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  H.  Jamain,  and  Xavier 
Olibo.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Rosea,  five  blooms  each,  there  were 
only  two  exhibitors.  The  best  collection,  which  came  from  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.,  contained  fairly  good  examples  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  the  dark  crimson  Lord  Macaulay,  the  blush 
Captain  Christy,  and  the  dark  maroon  Horace  Vernet.  In  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son's  collection  were  good  blooms  of  the  crimson  Camille 
Bernardin,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  finely.coloured  examples  of 
the  scarlet  Alfred  Colomb.  The  best  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
came  from  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  King's  Acre,  Hereford,  who  had 
good  even  blooma  of  Marie  Baumann,  the  velvety-maroon  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  the  bluah  M.  de  St.  Amand,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  in  the  same  class  well-formed  blooma  of 
the  bright  pink  Madame  Theresa  Levet,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and 
Madame  Lacharme.  In  other  collections,  the  most  noticeable  were 
Madame  Marie  Rady,  Star  of  Waltham,  Countess  of  Oxford,  and 
small,  but  well.formed,  highly-coloured  examples  of  Fisher  Holmes. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  single  blooms,  the  beat  came  from 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  in  whose  stand  were  perfect  blooma  of  Charles 
Lefebvre,  the  dark  crimson  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  de  Castel. 
lane,  and  Maurice  Bernardin.  These  were  shown  off  to  the  best 
advantage  by  being  associated  with  good  blooms  of  such  light  kinds 
as  La  France,  the  Tea  Souvenir  de  Bliae,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mai. 
maison.  In  the  same  claaa,  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.,  Torquay, 
had  fine  blooma  of  the  white,  pink-flushed  Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  the  deep  roay-plnk  Frangoia  Michelon,  highly-coloured 
examplea  of  General  Jacqueminot,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Mens. 
Gabriel  Fournier.  Selecting  from  other  stands  were  good  blooms  of 
Etienne  Levet,  Dake  of  Edinburgh,  Devoniensis,  and  Marguerite 
Brassac.  The  best  twelve  single  trusses  of  Tea-scented  and  Noisette 
Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Son,  Uckfleld,  who  had  fine 
examplea  of  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  the  beautiful  silky-white,  bright 
pink-flushed  Josephine  Walton,  the  beautiful  lemon.yellow  Eliza 
Savage,  and  Comte  de  Paris.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  bad  good  blooms 
of  the  white  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  the  deep  rosy-magenta 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  the  golden  Perle  de  Lyons.  The  best  in  other 
colleotiona  were  alba  rosea,  Devonienaia  and  ita  climbing  variety, 
Madame  Caroline  Kuater,  and  the  pure  white  Marie  Guillot. 

Amateurs'  Classes. — In  the  clasa  for  forty-eight  single  trusses, 
the  best  came  from  Mr.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  who  had  exquisite 
blooms  of  Marie  Baumann,  the  bright  pink  Madame  de  Diesbach,  the 
white  pink-tinted  Marquise  de  Montemart,  Mona.  E.  Y.  Teas  ;  to  these 
may  be  added  the  maroon-crimson  Auguste  Neumann,  the  pinkiah. 
salmon  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier.  Con. 
spicnous  in  other  collections  in  the  same  class  were  examplea  of  the 
creamy- violet-tinted  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Marquiae  de  Castellane,  Abel 
Grand,  and  Madame  Ohas.  Wood.  In  the  class  for  thirty.six  blooms, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Curtis,  Chatteris,  had  the  beat  collection,  the  moat  pro. 
minent  kind  in  it  being  , the  aoarlet. purple-shaded  Thomas  Mills  and 
Marie  ,Rady,  the  dark-maroon  Jean  Chirpin,  and  the  pink  Misa 
Haaaard.     JMr.  Baker,  who  had  the  next  best  group,  showed  good 
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blooma  of  Marie  Bautnann,  Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  and  Charles 
Lefebvre.  The  test  blooms  in  other  collections  were  Countess  of 
Oxford,  Ccmte  de  Paris,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Madame  Chas.  Wood. 
The  beat  twenty. four  single  trusses  came  from  Mr.  Graveley,  Cow- 
fold,  Snssex,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Rubens,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and 
the  purplish.crimson  Marechal  Valliant.  The  beat  twenty. four  Eoses 
three  trusses  of  each,  came  from  Mr.  HoUingwcrth,  Turkey  Court, 
Maidstone,  who  had  amongst  others  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  white  Comte 
de  Paris,  and  Dr.  Andre.  Mr.  Davis,  "Wilton,  Wilts,  had  good  examples 
of  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  small  but  well  formed  examples  of  Louis 
Van  Houtte.  In  the  class  for  twelve  eiugle  trusses  there  were  eleven 
exhibitors.  The  best  blooms  came  from  Mr.  Edwards,  Stisted  Rectory, 
Braintree,  and  M.  Ridout ;  the  best  in  the  two  collections  were  Marquise 
de  Casteilane,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marie  Baumann,  rosy-scarlet  Thomas 
Mills,  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  finely-coloured  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Charles  Lefebvie,  large  rosy-crimson  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  pink 
Madame  Theresa  Levet,  and  the  bright  rose  Countess  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  Wakeley,  Church  'House,  Rainham,  had  beautiful  blooms  of 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Xavier  Olibo,  the  magenta  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Prince  de  Porcia,  Jules  Margottin,  and  very  fine  blooms  of  Captain 
Christy  and  Paul  Neron.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Tea-scented  Roses, 
Mr.  Hollingworlh  had  five  balf.expanded  blooms  of  Madame  Viller. 
moz,  the  creamy. yellow  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  the  white  Madame 
Biavy.  Mr.  Rushmore,  gardener,  Tendring  Hall,  Stoke,  Colchester, 
had  good  examples  of  Rubens  and  the  flesh-coloured  Bougere;  other 
collections  contained  good  buds  of  Adam  (a  flesh. coloured  kind), 
climbing  Devoniensis,  the  rosy-tipped  Homer,  and  the  salmon-flushed 
President. 

Open  Classes. — In  the  class  for  twelve  Rosea  of  1876-77-78, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt,  showed  the  dark  crimson. purple. edged 
Robert  Marnock,  the  rosy-crimson  Mdlle.  Marie  Louise  Vernet,  large 
blooms  of  Gabriel  Fournier,  Mrs.  Laxton,  and  Oxonian.  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sanford,  &  Co.  had  the  dark  maroon  Jean  Liabaud,  Madame 
Prosper  Sangier,  and  Magna  Cbarta.  In  other  coll-ctions  the  best 
were  Abel  Carriiire,  Triomphe  de  France,  and  Mrs.  Baker.  For  six 
trusses  of  any  Rose,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the  best,  the  kind  being 
Mrs.  Laxton,  which  was  globular  in  shape  and  bright  rosy-orimaon  in 
colour.  Mr.  Piper,  nurseryman,  Uckfield,  had  good  examples  of 
Duke  of  Connaught,  a  fine  Rose  of  a  rich  bright  velvety  crimson  and 
perfect  in  shape,  and  Mons.  Gabriel  Fournier,  a  good  show  Rose, 
conical  in  form,  and  of  a  deep  rosy-crimson  colour,  was  exhibited  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  Cooling,  Bath,  sent  twelve  of  the  largest  blooms 
of  Marechal  Niel  perhaps  ever  exhibited ;  they  were  fine  in  colour 
and  perfect  in  shape.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  twelve  fine  trusses 
of  La  France,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Keynes.  English-raised  Roses 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  had  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
the  bright  pink  and  carmine  Magna  Charta,  Miss  Poole,  Devoniensis, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill.  With  these  were  also  Charles  Darwin,  the 
cherry -rose-coloured  Annie  Laxton,  the  white  globular.shaped  Miss 
Ingram,  and  the  fine  double  clear  rose-coloured  Marchioness  of 
Exeter. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Rose  Dr.  Hogg  (Paul  & 
Son),  a  magenta-coloured  fljwerof  fine  form,  aud  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  Rose  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Fine  blooms  of  Marie  Baamann  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
aud  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.  Mr.  Rumsey,  Waltham,  contributed  stands 
of  Tea  Rose  buds  useful  for  bouquet  making,  which  were  much 
admired  on  account  ot  their  varied  forms  and  rich  colours. 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  an  extensive  col- 
lection consisting  of  new  English-raised  seedling  Roses.  One,  named 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  promises  to  be  a  grand  Rose  of  a  fiery  rosy, 
scarlet  colour,  good  in  form,  and  well  worth  a  place  in  any  collection. 
Duchess  of  Bedford  is  also  a  kind  likely  to  become  popular ;  it  is 
darker  in  colour  than  the  one  just  alluded  to.  From  the  same  firm 
also  came  a  large  mixed  collection,  consisting  of  Tea  and  Moss  Roses 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  among  which  were  noticeable  magnificent 
blooms  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Marie  Baumann,  and  Gabriel  Fournier.  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley,  sent 
fine  boxfnls  ot  Verberas  and  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Pacsies  and 
Violas,  also  Pinks  and  Picotees,  among  the  latter  ot  which  may  be 
mentioned  P.  Newmarket,  a  beautiful  deep  rose-coloured  variety, 
previously  alluded  to  in  The  Garden,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
valuable  for  forcing  for  market  as  well  as  for  general  decorative  pur- 
poses. Pink  Derby  Day  is  a  beautiful  double  purple  flower  edged 
with  rose  ;  P.  Early  Blush  has  a  beautiful  delicate  pink  flower  with 
imbricated  petals ;  and  a  white  kind  named  Lady  Blanche  is  smooth 
petalled  and  well  worth  notice.  Show  Pinks,  with  smooth  white  petals 
edged  with  deep  rose,  magenta,  and  crimson,  were  also  shown  in  good 
form.  Mrs.  Hodgkins  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  skeleton 
flowers  and  Fernp,  which  were  much  admired. 
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(Continued,  from  p.  607.J 
The  Position  op  the  Flovter  in  Relation  to  the  Axis 
PROM  which  it  Springs. — The  part  of  a  flower  facing  the  axis 
which  gives  it  birth  is  the  posterior  or  upper  side,  and  that 
facing  the  bract  or  leaf  the  anterior.  Often  the  anterior  and 
posterior  halves  of  a  flower  are  very  different,  whilst  a  section 
through  the  median  plane,  that  is,  vertically  through  the 
middle  of  the  flower  in  the  direction  of  the  mother  axis,  vrould 
give  two  halves,  each  similar  to  the  other  reversed  (fig.  273). 
The  position  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  with  regard  to  each  other 
and  the  main  axis  affords  important  characters.  For  instance, 
in  the  Leguminosas  (Pea,  Bean,  Vetch,  &c.)  the  odd  sepal  (of 
five  forming  the  calyx)  is  anterior,  whereas  in  the  RosacefB 
(Apple,  Rose,  Cherry,  &c.)  the  odd  sepal  is  posterior,  or  next 
to  the  axis.  Usually  in  dicotyledonous  plants  the  sepals  con- 
stituting the  calyx  form  a  whorl ;  in  other  words,  they  all 
spring  from  the  same  horizontal  plane;  the  petals  are  also 
whorled,  and  the  stamens,  and  the  carpels  forming  the  pistil  are 
arranged  in  one  or  more  whorls.  In  some  cases  the  sepals  or 
petals  arc  in  two  or  more  whorls,  as  in  the  MarcgraviaoefB  and 
Crucifera3,  where  the  calyx  consists  of  four  sepals  in  two  whorls 
of  opposite  or  decussate  pairs.  The  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Magnolia,  Nymphaea,  &c.,  is  spiral. 
When  the  number  of  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  is  the 
same,  the  petals  are  usually  alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  sta- 
mens alternate  with  the  petals,  and  the  carpels  alternate  with 

The  upper  or  pos- 
terior part  of  the 
flower. 


The  lower  or  an- 
terior part  of  the 
flower. 


is  upon  which 
the  flower  is 
produced. 


Fig.  273.— Flower  of  Pedicularis  palustris. 

the  stamens ;  but  the  greatest  diversity  exists  in  the  position  of 
the  parts  of  one  whorl  in  relation  to  those  of  another,  and  like- 
wise in  the  numbers  of  parts  in  the  different  whorls.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  express  the  structure  of  a  flower  in  words,  but  it  is 
now  becoming  a  common  practice  to  show  diagramatically  the 
number  and  position  of  the  parts  of  a  flower,  whether  it  be  of 
a  particular  species,  or  the  typical  arrangement  of  a  given 
natural  order  or  genus. 

Construction  of  Floral  Diagrams. — A  floral  diagram  is  a 
horizontal  projection  or  plan  of  the  disposition  and  number  of 
the  parts  of  a  flower.  All  the  diagrams  employed  to  illustrate 
these  paragraphs  are  real  projections  of  the  parts  as  they  exist 
in  the  flowers,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  theoretical 
diagrams  to  be  found  in  some  books.  The  latter  are  con- 
structed upon  a  general  typical  plan,  and  indicate  the  places  of 
suppressed  parts  as  well  as  those  actually  developed,  thus 
representing  an  imaginary  rather  than  a  real  condition  of 
things.  After  studying  the  structure  of  a  number  of  different 
flowers  the  student  will  be  better  able  to  comprehend  what  is 
meant  by  suppression  of  parts  aud  a  theoretical  diagram. 
Common  flowers,  in  most  instances,  are  chosen  for  illustration, 
and  we  here  urge  upon  the  learner  the  desirability  of  procuring 
and  examining  as  many  of  them  a?  possible,  because  the  most 
carefully-worded  definitions  illustrated  by  accurate  figures 
sometimes  fail  to  convey  exactly  what  is  intended.  Moreover 
it  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  study  to  have  the  living  plants 
before  one,  and  many  little  points  left  unexplained  by  the 
teacher  explain  themselves.  We  would  also  repeat  that, 
although  there  is  a  certain  order  in  Nature,  there  is  no  such 
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thing  as  mathematical  precision,  and  the  student  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  all  sorts  of  deviations  from  the  general  rules 
laid  down  here  ;  but  these  deviations  are  themselves  restricted 
■within  certain  limits.  Let  us  now  examine  a  flower  of  Cras- 
sula  laotea,  or  some  other  species  (fig.  274),  and  a  diagram  of 
it  (fig.  275).  The  mother  axis  of  the  flower  is  indicated  by 
the  small  circle  above  the  diagram,  the  bract  from  the  axil  of 

O 


Fig.  274.— A  flower  of  Orassula  lactea,      ¥ig.  275.— Diagram  o£  the  flowsr  of 
Cra85ula  laotea. 

which  the  flower  proceeds  below,  and  two  lateral  bracts  are 
shown,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  flower. 
The  parts  of  the  flower  are  represented  by  conventional  signs, 
explained  under  fig.  278.  The  signs  are  somewhat  slightly 
modified  to  indicate  certain  characters  in  a  flower.     Thus,  on 


Fig.  276. — Diagram  of  Strawberry  flower.     Fig.  277. — Diagram  of  Pediculari? , 

comparing  the  diagram  of  Orassula  with  those  of  the  Straw- 
berry flower  and  Pedicularis  (figs.  276  and  277),  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  in  the  former  some  suggestion  of  the  thick, 
fleshy  sepals,  and  of  the  thick  petals  wibh  a  keel  running  down 
the  middle  inside.     Besides  the  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and 

Axis  O         Pistil  or  Gynceoium  (^  (^  (^ 

Bracteole                 j^-                 Disk  -^^^r^i^  ^=:^=^  ^=:^ 

''  Stamens  or  Androe- 

cium.  CP  OP  CD 

»-___---5^                 Corolla ^  iiM»^  -^^^^  ^-^^^^ 

^**y^   ^"'''ss^iss^^  ■^'^ijimmg'^  ^'"'aiEniniEEBS^ 

Fig.  278.— Explanation  of  the  parts  of  a  floral  diagram. 

carpels,  another  whorl  of  organs  is  represented  in  the  diagram 
of  Orassula.  To  this  is  given  the  collective  name  of  disk,  and 
it  may  consist  of  a  continuous  ring  or  of  separate  bodies,  as 
in  Orassula.  Some  of  the  more  striking  forms  of  the  disk  are 
described  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 


Fig.  279.— Section  of  a  flower  of  Orassula  laotea  ;  the  two  halves  alike. 


Symmetric AL  and  Un  symmetrical  Flowers. — When  the 
parts  of  each  whorl  of  a  flower  are  equal  in  number,  as  in 
Orassula,  the  flower  is  symmetrical,  as  it  also  is  if  the  members 
of  the  andrcecium  or  gyncecium  exceed  in  number  the  sepals 
and  petals,  or  vice  versa,  providing  always  that  the  excess  is  a 


multiple  of  the  smaller  number.  But  when  the  numbers  of 
the  different  parts  are  unequal,  and  are  not  multiples,  the 
flower  is  unsymmetrical,  as  in  Pedicularis  (fig.  277),  where 
there  are  five  sepals,  five  petals,  four  stamens,  and  two  carpels 
forming  the  pistil.  Some  botanists  attach  a  somewhat  different 
meaning  to  these  terms,  and  any  flower  that  can  be  out  vertic- 
ally in  two  halves  which  are  alike  (as  in  fig.  279)  is  called 
symmetrical.  The  direction  in  which  the  flower  must  be  cut 
for  the  halves  to  be  alike  is  its  symmetrical  plane  ;  but  in 
some  flowers  no  symmetrical  plane  exists,  on  account  of  the 
unsymmetrical  insertion  of  the  parts.     Oanna  (fig.  280)  is  an 


.—Section  of  a  flower  of  Canna  ;  the  two  halves  unlike. 


example  of  a  flower  which  it  is  impossible  to  divide  into  halves 
which  shall  be  alike.  W.  B.  Hemsley. 


Eradicating  Sorrel. — The  presence  of  this  may  be  credited  to  the 
existence  of  too  much  acid  in  the  soil.  This  undue  sourness  arises 
from  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  from  too  frequent  freezinas 
and  thawings,  which  kill  out  other  crops  in  winter,  and  probably  from 
other  causes.  The  remedies,  it  it  arises  from  excessive  moisture,  are, 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  thorough  drainage,  and  then  the  application 
of  alkalies,  which  will  neutralise  acid  and  make  the  soil  sweet  and 
productive  of  sweet  herbage.  Sixty  years  ago,  mnch  of  the  land, 
especially  in  orchards  in  onr  vicinity,  was  scourged  with  a  vile  sour 
weed  known  as  "  Yellow  Johnswort."  The  acid  principle  in  it  was 
HO  strong,  that  animals  feeding  among  it  in  rainy  weather,  or  when 
the  dew  was  on,  were  snre  to  be  afflicted  with  sore  noses  in  conse. 
quence  of  coming  in  contact  with  it  when  wet.  Thorough  tillage, 
with  the  application  of  plaster  and  Clover  stocking,  runs  it  oat,  and 
at  present  it  is  rare  to  see  it  in  the  most  minute  quantities.  Lime 
and  ashes  are  excellent  neutralisera.  This  I  have  found  by  ex 
perience.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  piece  of  laud  overran  with  wild 
Wormwood.  The  next  year  I  put  spring  Wheat  on  the  ground,  and 
from  a  limekiln  near  by  drew  a  load  of  refuse  lime,  which  probably 
contained  some  ashes,  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  a  portion  of  the 
Wheat  after  the  last  harrowing  at  the  rate  of  twelve  loads  to  the  acre. 
The  result  was,  not  only  an  increase  of  the  Wheat  crop  where  the 
lime  was  applied,  bat  the  ground  was  left  free  of  the  Wormwood  and 
all  foul  weeds,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  ground  it  continued  to 
grow  in  wild  luxuriance.  The  result  of  these  experiments  taught  me, 
that  for  soils  producing  sour  weeds  like  Sorrel,  or  wild  Wormwood, 
&o.,  the  first  remedy  is  thorough  tillage — a  full  exposure  of  the  soil 
to  the  atmosphere — and  the  application  of  alkaline  substances  to 
neutralise  what  acid  remains  in  the  soil,  and  to  convert  it  into  plant 
food. — W.  B  ,  in  "  The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman." 


Dried  Fruits.— Here  in  Germany,  especially  in  the  country,  most  families 
lay  up  a  store  of  dried  Apple  slices  for  winter.  Any  Apples,  those  that  fall  or 
are  blown  down,  are  peeled,  any  bruised  or  grubby  spots  cut  away,  then  cut 
into  slices  and  strung  on  a  thread  by  help  of  a  thick  needle.  This  festoon  is 
hung  in  the  sun,  or  in  wet  weather  on  the  kitchen  ceiling  or  walls.  Mush- 
rooms are  done  in  the  same  way,  and  if  used  in  hashes,  stews,  &c.,  impart  a 
most  excellent  flavour.  Pears  may  be  treated  in  the  same  fashion  as  Apples. 
Bilberries  and  Plums  are  also  dried.  These  require  daily  turning.— N.  Siech, 
in  "English  Mecbanic." 
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ORCHIDS. 

Aemdes.  — The  kinds  of  Aerides  that  require  the  highest 
temperature  in  which  to  grow,  such  as  A.  maculosum  and  its 
still  fiuer  variety  Schroderi,  the  different  forms  uf  A.  virens, 
and  also  the  varieties  of  A.  odoratura,  with  A.  Lobbi  and  A. 
LarpentiE,  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  should,  if  any 
require  potting,  either  on  the  score  of  insufficient  root-room, 
or  if  there  be  any  doubts  of  the  Sphagnum  below  the  surface 
having  become  so  far  decomposed  as  to  retain  too  much  mois- 
ture in  a  way  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  roots,  bo  at 
once  attended  to.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  through  repeated 
top-dressings,  the  material  near  the  surface  is  fresh  and  sweet, 
whilst  that  lower  down  in  the  pots  gets  into  the  state  described, 
in  which  case  the  plants  by  no  means  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  through  the  season  undisturbed,  as  the  heat  and  mois- 
ture to  which  for  some  months  now  they  will  require  to  be 
regularly  subjected  will  tend  to  still  t'urther  decompose  the 
Sphagnum.  In  all  cases  use  it  in  a  fresh,  healthy  state,  or,  at 
all  events,  such  as  has  not  been  allowed  to  lay  together  for  a  long 
enough  time  before  being  used  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
lasting  as  long  as  it  ought  to  do  ;  for  these,  like  other  Orchids, 
should  never  be  subjected  to  the  root  disturbance  inseparable 
from  re-potting  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  See 
that  the  crooks  used  in  all  cases  are  perfectly  clean 
and  free  from  all  green  vegetable  matter.  In  removing  the 
plants  from  the  pots  use  all  the  care  possible  so  as  to  break  the 
roots  that  adhere  to  the  sides  no  more  than  unavoidable.  In 
pocting  press  the  material  in  firmly,  and  stake  suSiciently  to 
support  the  plants  in  an  erect  position.  Previous  to  potting 
they  should  be  gone  carefully  over,  so  as  to  effect  a  thorough 
cleaning,  especially  if  there  is  any  scale  upon  them,  particularly 
the  white  species,  which  not  only  establishes  itself  on  both 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  down  in  the  axils, 
where  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  to,  but  also  on  the  roots  that 
are  out  of  the  potting  material.  Where  ever  so  little  of  it 
exists,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  the  plants  being 
turned  out  to  make  a  thorough  riddance.  Nothing  is  so  good 
as  an  ordinary  tooth-brush  for  cleaning  the  roots.  After  pot- 
ting they  should  at  once  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
growing  house,  and  kept  well  up  to  the  light.  Do  not  crowd 
them  too  close  together,  nor  place  them  so  that  the  tallest 
plants  will  obstruct  the  light  from  those  that  are  shorter.  If 
the  house  is  so  constructed  that  the  stage  or  table  on  which 
they  stand  is  far  away  from  the  glass,  loose  shelves  on  inverted 
pots  high  enough  to  elevate  them  sufficiently  should  be  brought 
into  requisition.  The  kinds  of  Aerides  that  will  do  with  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature,  such  as  A.  affine  roseum,  A. 
crispum,  A.  cylindricum,  A.  rubrum,  and  A.  Fieldingi,  should 
be  treated  in  like  manner  as  to  potting,  &c.,  but  ought  to 
occupy  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  having  an  equally  light 
position.  The  beautiful  A.  Fieldingi  is  especially  liable  to  that 
most  fatal  disease,  spot,  if  grown  under  conditions  of  too  much 
heat  and  moisture,  with  insufficient  light  and  air.  The  sweet- 
scented  Aerides  suavissimum  and  A.  quinquevulnerum,  which 
generally  flower  later  in  the  season,  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  growth  similarly  to  those  which  have  already  bloomed. 

Saccolabiums. — Most  of  these  now  done  flowering  should 
be  treated  like  the  earliest-flowered  Aerides,  according  as 
they  may  require  it.  It  is  a  general  remark  amongst  Orchid 
growers  that  these  distinct,  handsome,  and  valuable  plants  are 
not  nearly  so  well  grown  as  they  once  were ;  many  of  the  species, 
such  as  S.  ampullacea  and  the  varieties  of  S.  Blumei,  S. 
prasmorsum,  S.  retusum,  and  the  forms  of  S.  guttatum,  will 
need  as  strong  a  heat  as  any  Orchids  in  cultivation,  but  if 
grown  as  they  require  in  a  high  temperature,  and  stood  where 
they  receive  an  insufiioiency  of  light,  they  soon  get  spotted 
and  unhealthy.  The  best  position  which  I  have  found  for 
these,  which  are  collectively  dwarf-habited  plants,  is,  if  grown 
in  pots,  near  the  front  upright  glass,  shading  them  no  more 
than  is  necessary.  If  grown  in  baskets  composed  of  wire  or 
wood,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  sufficiently 
close  to  the  light ;  if  suspended  over  the  paths  near  the  roof  they 
will  be  in  the  best  possible  situation,  and  as  these  are  amom'st 
the  most  costly  of  the  Orchid  family,  it  is  well  to  so  far  con- 
sider them,  and  give  them  the  best  place  in  the  house. 


Phalenopsids. — p.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  rosea,  and 
P.  Luddemanniana  will,  in  many  cases,  have  completed  flower- 
ing ;  and  where  grown  on  blocks,  baskets,  or  pots,  should,  if 
they  require  it,  be  placed  on  fresh  ones  ;  or  if  the  whole  of 
the  material  iu  which  they  are  growing  has  become  far  decom- 
posed, it  should  be  replaced.  The  roots  of  these  also  are  very 
.susceptible  of  injury  iu  removal,  and  the  greatest  care  ought 
to  be  taken  in  sepai'ating  them  from  whatever  they  have  clung 
to.  When  on  blocks,  use  no  more  wire  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  their  position  until  the  roots  lay 
hold  of  the  wood  themselves,  using  as  much  Sphagnum  as 
will  retain  the  requisite  moisture  and  furnish  support  to  them. 
These  free-flowering,  highly-esteemed  plants  should  likewise 
have  a  good  situation  afi'orded  them  in  the  house.  They  will 
succeed  far  the  best  when  hung  up  near  the  glass,  as  here  they 
not  only  are  placed  under  the  most  suitable  conditions  for 
making  thick  stout  leaves  capable  of  enduring  their  wonted 
length  of  time,  but  they  are  also  the  furthest  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  insect  pests,  such  as  slugs  and  cockroaches,  which, 
despite  the  greatest  watchfulness,  usually  exist  in  most  Orchid 
houses  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent. 

PuAius. — These  stately  plants  are  frequently  discarded  by 
Orchid  growers  on  the  plea  of  their  being  of  a  coarse  habit 
of  growth ;  yet  where  cut  flowers  of  an  enduring  character 
are  required  for  filling  vases  and  large  stands,  they  are  very 
effective ;  and  when  well  managed,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
leaves  in  a  healthy  state,  they  form  most  imposing  objects  when 
in  bloom  in  Orchid  houses,  or  moderately  warm  conservatories, 
for  which  latter,  from  their  considerable  size  and  the  fact  of 
the  flowers  lasting  in  good  condition  on  the  plants  for  several 
weeks,  they  are  especially  adapted.  I  am  now  speaking  more 
particularly  of  the  species  P.  Wallichi,  P.  grandifolius,  and 
P.  tnaculatus,  and  not  of  the  nearly  allied  or  synonymous 
Thunias,  which,  being  from  hotter  parts  of  the  world,  require 
considerably  more  heat  both  to  grow  and  to  preserve  them 
in  a  healthy  state  when  in  flower.  P.  grandifolius  is  a 
Chinese  plant ;  the  other  two  from  the  cooler  regions  of  India. 
The  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house  suits  them  the  best, 
with  more  air  than  the  generality  of  Orchids  receive.  With 
ordinary  treatment,they  willnowhave  finished  flowering  and  be 
about  to  commence  growth.  These  plants  are  often  allowed  to 
suffer  through  insufficient  pot  room,  for  which  there  is  not  the 
reasonable  excuse  that  there  is  with  man}"-  Orchids,  whose 
growth  during  the  first  season  after  removal  is  often  a  good 
deal  interfered  with  through  the  operation,  as  the  roots  of 
Phaius  do  not  adhere  to  the  pots  to  anything  near  such  an 
extent  as  do  the  epiphytal  species  ;  consequently  they  can  be 
turned  out  without  the  fibres  being  much  mutilated.  When 
division  becomes  necessary  the  plants  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pots,  the  whole  of  the  soil  being  carefully  shook  away 
and  the  roots  completely  disentangled.  In  this  way  the  crowns 
or  pseudo-bulbs  can  be  separated  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the 
roots.  They  are  best  divided  into  portions  consisting  of  the 
last  and  two  or  three  preceding  years'  growths,  putting  two, 
three,  or  four  such  pieces  in  pots  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants  required  ;  from 
2  in.  to  3  iu.  of  crocks  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  will  be  suffi- 
cient, laying  over  these  a  little  Sphagnum.  I  have  found  them 
succeed  the  best  in  good,  yellow,  turfy  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  as  much  sand  as  would  be  considered  necessary  for 
ordinary  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  that  thrive  in  a  loamy 
soil.  A  handful  of  moderate-sized  crooks  or  broken  charcoal 
intermixed  with  the  soil  will  be  an  advantage  ;  pot  moderately 
firm  and  keep  the  divided  pieces  well  to  the  centres  of  the  pots, 
as  they  soon  make  growth  towards  the  outsides.  Do  not  give 
much  water  until  the  roots  have  had  time  to  get  into  motion, 
when  they  must  receive  a  liberal  quantity.  The  great  thing 
with  these  plants  is  to  give  them  a  good,  light  position,  where 
they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  air  daily  in  mild  weather  with 
just  sufficient  shade  during  bright  sunshine  to  keep  the  foliage 
from  scorching.  In  this  way  the  leaf-growth  made  will  be  of 
a  thick  leathery  texture,  not  attaining  near  the  objectionable 
size  that  it  does  when  treated  with  too  much  shade,  heat,  and 
moisture.  The  foliage,  under  the  conditions  I  have  advised, 
will  always  be  found  less  subject  to  decay  at  the  points,  which 
is  a  great  disfigurement  to  the  plants  when  in  flower. 

T.  Baines. 
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ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mushrooms  in  Pastures.— Can  Mushrooms  be  made  to  grow  in  a  new  per- 
manent pasture  just  laid  down  in  Grass  by  introducing  spiwn  ?  and  if  so,  how 
ought  I  to  proceed  ?— J.  M.  [Yes,  doubtless.  The  spawn  should  be  broken 
into  pieces  about  Ithe  size  of  a  bantam's  egg  and  dibbled  in  at  once  :  say  a 
piece  at  Intervals  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  all  over  the  driest;  portion  of  the  pasture.— 
W.  W.  H.J 

Mildewed  Grapes.— My  Grapes  are  badly  mildewed  and  I  have  cut  the 
bunches  off.  Have  I  done  right  ?— T.,  Brentford.  [Yes  ;  they  would  never  have 
ripened ;  and  it  is  better  to  get  the  Vines  in  order  by  next  year  to  bear  good 
Grapes  than  to  rain  them  this  season  with  bad  ones. — S.] 

Mulberries.— Wishing  to  make  a  plantation  of  Mulberry  trees,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  it  you  could  tell  me  the  best  way  to  set  about  it ;  I  mean  how  to 
raise  the  plants  myself,  when  to  sow  the  seed,  or  plant  the  cuttings  as  the 
case  may  be.— R.  Litis  too  late  in  the  season  to  do  anything  towards  a  Mul- 
berry plantation.  Yon  could  sow  the  seed  in  February,  or  plant  young  trees  in 
October  or  November ;  the  latter  is  the  quickest  mode  and  that  generally 
adopted.  As  the  White  Mulberry  (Morns  alba)  and  its  varieties  are  the  best  for 
silt  culture,  you  had  better  procure  three  to  four-year-old  plants  for  your  planta- 
tion. Seed  may  be  got  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester, 
who  supply  everything  requisite  for  silk  culture  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies.— A.  W.] 

Small  Strawberries.— I  have  Keen's  seedling  Strawberries,  which  always 
bear  a  profusion  of  fine  blossoms,  but  the  berries  turn  out  small.  What  is 
the  cause  of  it  ?  Should  I  thin  the  berries  ?  The  stalks  are  long.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  but  good.  Is  there  a  better  sort  to  grow  ?  and  what  kind  ?  I  want  to 
keep  to  one  good  kind  only. — H.  S.  [I  fear  you  have  not  got  the  true  "  Keen's 
Seedling,"  for  though  loocasionally  it  fails  to  set,  or  is  what  gardeners  term 
"  blind,"  it  never  fails  to  produce  good  fruit.  If  you  must  grow  tbis  variety, 
obtain  a  fresh  stock  and  plant  on  fresh  ground.  Taking  all  points  into  con- 
sideration, Vicomtesse  H)5ricart  de  Thuryisthe  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation, 
and  next  to  that  is  President;  try  these  against  Keen's  Seedling, — W.  W.l 

The  Tamarix  in  French.  Grardens. — I  have  lately  been  over 
some  of  the  French  gardens,  and  I  saw  a  plant  I  do  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  in  England  covered  with  small  pink  flowers ; 
they  called  it  Tamarix.  I  never  saw  so  pretty  a  shrub.  I  suppose  it 
would  not  grow  in  English  pleasure  grounds. — 0.  M.  B.  [The 
Tamarix  does  well  in  England,  but  is  little  planted,  though  so  elegant 
in  habit  and  form.  The  one  commonly  grown  with  us  is  less  orna. 
mental  than  the  one  grown  about  Paris,  and  which  bears  there  the 
name  of  T.  indica.  Cut  down  annually,  this  throws  up  long,  vigorous, 
feathery  shoots,  which  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  wholly  distinct 
from  anything  else  grown  in  gardens.  As  is  well  known,  these  plants 
thrive  by  the  sea-shore  on  the  south  coast.  The  fact  that  they  do  so 
well  in  Paris  proves  that  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  not  a  necessity  to 
their  culture.  They  are  a  family  that  any  one  interested  in  improv. 
ing  our  collections  of  hardy  ornamental  shrabs  might  take  np  with 
great  advantage. — Ed.] 

Genetyllis  fuchsioides. — 1.  I  recently  bought  a  large  plant  of 
this  in  full  flower.  My  gardener  a  month  ago  cut  off  the  flowers,  as 
he  said  the  plant  was  delicate.  He  then  potted  it  and  put  it  into  a 
close  hot  greenhouse  to  make  its  growth ;  but,  instead  of  growing,  it 
died.  Being  a  New  Holland  plant,  should  he  not  have  put  it  into  a 
cold  pit  or  cool  shady  greenhouse,  or  even  out  on  a  north  border  to 
make  its  growth  ?  Kindly  say  who  is  right ;  also,  is  the  treatment 
which  the  gardener  adopted  in  the  case  of  this  plant  suitable  for 
hard-wooded  Heaths  ? — C.  S.  K.  [Had  the  plant  not  been  delicate, 
the  treatment  would  have  answered  ;  but,  being  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  it  succumbed  to  the  warmth  and  moisture,  to  which  may  be 
added  probably  dryness  at  the  roots  ;  a  light  airy  greenhouse  is  the 
best  place  for  hard-wooded  Heaths. — S.] 

Questions. 

Viola  altaica.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  this 
plant  true  ?  or  if  it  be  in  cultivation .?— Y, 

Trees  Killed  by  Field  Mice.— Can  you  help  me  ?  I  have 
been  endeavouring  for  several  years  to  raise  young  trees  in  a  situation 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  rabbits  and  to  the  blasts  of  a  cutting  sea 
wind.  By  dint  of  the  greatest  care  and  constant  re-planting  I  was 
beginning  to  get  np  a  very  creditable  show  when  a  new  enemy 
appeared.  He  is  the  field  mouse.  During  the  last  winter  he  has 
most  effectually  spared  me  the  trouble  of  thinning  by  eating  off — 
2  in.  or  3  in.  below  the  ground— about  30  per  cent,  of  my  plants, 
generally  selecting  those  of  about  1  in.  in  diameter.  I  should  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  depredator,  the  "  out "  being  as  clean  as  if 
done  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  for  the  teeth  marks,  which  are  peroep. 
tible  on  close  examination,  and  from  seeing  the  great  number  of  mice 
and  their  holes  in  the  plantation.  This  mouse  does  no  mischief  in 
the  summer  time,  having  no  doubt  plenty  of  his  natural  food,  but  I 


fully  expect  him  to  favour  me  again  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  I  should  be  glad,  with  someone's  help,  to  try  a  return  match  with 
him.— R.  F. 


HEADING  DOWN  WEAKLY  PLANTS. 
I  AM  not  an  advocate  for  the  indiscriminate  and  undue  use  of  the 
knife;  but  in  the  case  of  weakly  plants,  with  long,  thin,  naked 
stems,  amputation  is  often  necessary.  Hundreds  of  instances  might 
be  given  where  the  simple  process  of  cutting  off  a  plant's  head  has 
been  the  means  of  prolonging  its  life,  and  enabling  it  to  attain  to  a 
much  higher  state  of  development  than  would  have  been  possible  if 
it  had  been  compelled  to  draw  its  supplies  through  the  old  narrow 
channel ;  and,  of  course,  the  treatment  that  opens  up  a  new  life  to 
the  stem  and  branches  oE  a  plant  calls  for  and  encourages  renewed 
activity  at  the  roots,  and  so  every  part  of  the  plant  feels  the  impetus 
of  the  new  outlet,  and  the  stimulus  imparted  by  increased  activity 
in  the  circulation.  The  best  time  to  head  down  any  plant  that  may 
require  it  is  just  before  the  flow  of  the  sap  commences  in  spring.  If 
bleeding  takes  place,  the  wound  must  be  cauterised,  or  be  coated 
with  some  kind  of  styptic.  The  liquid  substance  called  knotting  by 
painters  is  a  very  simple  remedy  in  most  cases,  and  easily  applied  ; 
and  wherever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  this  being  required,  it  should 
be  applied  at  the  time  the  wood  is  freshly  made,  and  not  deferred 
till  the  sap  begins  to  exude,  or  it  will  be  more  diiSoult  to  stop  it. 
Some  judgment  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  subjects  to  be  operated 
on,  as  the  measure  of  cutting  off  a  plant's  head  is  a  drastic  one,  and 
should  only  be  applied  to  very  young  plants  to  strengthen  their  base, 
or  to  old  sluggish  specimens  whose  channels  of  communication  and 
circulation  have  lost  their  elasticity.  In  either  of  these  cases  head, 
ing  down  will  be  beneSoial.  The  Clematis  or  Wistaria  on  the  wall 
or  trellis  will  start  with  renewed  vigour  after  being  cut  back.  The 
old  Grape  Vine  will,  by  the  same  process,  be  brought  into  a  more 
active  state  of  existence  j  and  the  same  means  will  in  like  manner 
invariably  produce  like  results,  always  provided  the  necessity  for  its 
application  exists.  No  one,  of  course,  would  expect  to  gain  anything 
by  heading  down  a  plant  in  vigorous  health,  and  much  harm  might 
be  done  thereby.  E.  Hobdai'. 


Note  from  the  Royal  Academy. — In  the  picture  by  W.  J. 
Muckley,  No.  117,  in  the  second  room,  entitled  in  the  catalogue  "  The 
Night-blowing  Stock,"  there  is  evident,  to  any  horticulturist  who 
may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  a  curious  series  of  errors  result- 
ing from  ignorance  of  the  most  ordinary  nomenclature  of  common 
garden  flowers,  which  should  not  exist  in  any  one  who  attempts  to 
paint  them,  or  exhibits  his  portraits  of  them  in  public.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  plant  as  the  Night-blowing  Stock,  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  that  description  being  Mathiola  tristis,  the 
Night-scented  Stock,  which,  though  its  blossoms  are  fully  expanded 
during  the  daytime,  does  not  begin  to  exhale  its  delicious  perfume 
till  the  close  of  the  day,  and  continues  to  do  so  during  the  night. 
Next,  the  picture  in  question  does  not  contain  any  representation  of 
this  plant,  the  flowers  pourtrayed  therein  being  those  of  the  common 
double  white  Rocket,  the  large  single  orange-scarlet  Poppy,  and  some 
purple  flowers  whose  identity  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  determine. 
Whence,  then,  the  singularly  inappropriate  title  ? — "  Field." 

Skeleton  Leaves. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mrs.  Cussons,  of 
Southport,  exhibited  some  skeleton  leaves,  and  along  with  them  sent 
the  following  note  : — "  For  the  dissection  of  leaves  I  find  the  process 
of  maceration  too  long  and  tedious,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  results ;  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  use  of  alkali  in 
saturated  solution,  the  specimens  to  be  introduced  while  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point.  The  time  of  immersion  to  be  regu. 
lated  by  the  character  of  the  various  leaves,  and  the  nature  of  the 
epidermis  to  be  removed.  When  the  specimen  is  freed  from  epi. 
dermis  and  cellular  tissue,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  to  destroy  the  colouring  matter.  The  introduction  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  serves  not  only  to  render  the  lace-like  specimens  purer 
in  colour,  but  also  preserves  it.  In  destroying  the  colouring  matter 
in  Perns  this  also  is  invaluable ;  added  .to  the  chlorine,  it  gives  a 
solidity  to  the  bleached  fronds,  and  appears  to  equalise  the  action  of 
the  chlorine.  For  skeletonising  capsules  the  slow  process  of  maoera. 
tion  by  steeping  in  rain-water  is  alone  available — a  moderate  heat 
may  be  applied  to  hasten  the  process,  but  alkali  is  useless.  The  only 
known  flower  which  can  be  dissected  is  the  Hydrangea  japonica.  The 
fibrous  nature  of  the  petals  renders  it  easy  to  skeletonise  in  the 
perfect  truss  in  which  it  grows.  Skeletonised  leaves  and  capsuUa 
appear  to  gain  in  the  process  a  toughness  and  durability  not  pos. 
sessed  by  them  in  their  natural  state." 
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APPLES  ON  THE  PARADISE  STOCK. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  planting  of  abundance 
of  fruit  trees  has  been  the  erroneous  idea  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  any  fruit  would  repay  the  labours  of  the 
planter.  If  any  one  needs  the  fallacy  of  this  impression  to  be 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  more  especially  as  regards  that  king  of 
hardy  fruits,  the  Apple,  I  would  i-ecommend  a  visit  to  be  made 
at  once  to  the  principal  nursery  grounds  round  London  in 
which  fruit  trees  are  made  a  speciality,  and  the  most  approved 
system  of  culture  adopted  to  ensure  early  fruitfulness,  com- 
bined with  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth  to  fit  the  trees  for  positions 
where  large,  wide-spreading  branches  would  not  be  admissable. 
A  few  days  since  I  saw  at  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons'  Fruit  Tree 
Nursery,  Southfields,  Fulham,  several  very  large  breadths  of 
all  the  best  free-bearing  kinds,  both  early  and  late,  so  loaded 
with  fruit  as  to  need  considerable  thinning — Lord  Suffield, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Cellini,  and  Hawthornden  being  already  quite 
large  enough  for  culinary  purposes.  I  need  scarcely  remark 
that  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  Gooseberries  are,  as  a 
rule,  a  thin  crop,  early  Apples  will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  list  of  culinary  fruits.  The  Paradise  Stock  appears  effectu- 
ally to  moderate  over-luxuriance  of  wood -growth,  and  to 
concentrate  the  energies  of  the  tree  on  fruit  and  fruit-buds. 
I  need  scarcely  enumerate  the  advantages  of  planting  this 
class  of  fruits  in  gardens  of  all  kinds,  more  especially  in  those 
of  limited  extent.  Even  a  good  selection  of  kinds  for  various 
seasons  may  be  accommodated  in  the  smallest  of  gardens,  for, 
if  kept  closely  spurred  in  they  may  bo  planted  as  closely  as 
Gooseberry  or  Currant  bushes  and  kept  down  to  nearly  the 
same  size.  A  row  of  trees  as  a  background  to  central  flower 
borders,  or  as  an  avenue  through  the  kitoheu  garden,  would 
prove  a  profitable  investment.  The  flowers  in  spring  and  fruits 
in  summer  and  autumn  would  hold  their  own  against  any  ribbon 
border  in  existence.  Abundance  of  wholesome  fruits  would  be 
secured  from  positions  that  are  in  many  instances  producing 
nothing.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  need  import  such 
quantities  of  hardy  fruits  as  we  do,  as  I  feel  confident  that  all 
our  wants  might  be  supplied  at  home,  and  amongst  the  first 
considerations  of  consumers  should  bo  to  see  if  they  cannot  at 
least  partially  supply  their  own  wants.  A  few  dwarf  Apple 
trees  on  the  true  Paradise  Stock  as  single  specimens  ou  Grass 
or  as  centres  to  beds  might  be  tried  in  even  the  smallest  of 
gardens.  J.  Grooji. 

The  Frogmore  Golden  Peach. — This  handaome  Peaoh,  as  its 
name  implies,  originated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Bellegarde  Peach 
and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  from  which  latter  parent  it 
inherits  its  yellow  flesh.  The  fruit  is  of  the  medium  size.  It  is 
evenly  shaped,  having  a  shallow  suture,  and  is  but  slightly  indented 
at  the  crown.  The  skin  is  of  a  dark  brownish-red  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  fading  off  to  a  golden  yellow  when  shaded.  The 
flesh  is  tender,  fine-grained,  and  oE  a  yellow  hue,  except  near  the 
stone,  where  it  is  tinged  with  red.     It  parts  freely  from  the  stone, 


and  is  of  good  quality,  with  a  fine  Peaoh  flavour.  The  trees  are  of 
a  free  and  healthy  habit,  and  not  at  all  subject  to  mildew.  It 
belongs  to  the  section  producing  large  flowers,  and  is  provided  with 
smooth  leaves,  having  globose  glands.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  pink 
colour,  so  that  when  in  blossom  the  tree  forms  an  object  quite  worthy 
of  admiration. — "  Florist." 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 
Apple  trees  generally  are  again  this  year  fruiting  so  indifferently, 
and  from  many  the  early  fruit  has  dropped  so  much,  that  I  fear  it 
will  be  found  at  gathering  time  that  not  more  than  a  very  moderate 
quantity  has  been  left  to  store.  In  my  ground  here  I  have  a  row  of 
over  sixty  trees,  chiefly  of  bush  growth,  and  including  fifty  sorts.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest  in  such  an  uncertain  season  as  the 
present  to  go  over  these,  and  note  what  kinds  are  carrying  fruit  and 
what  are  not.  As  all  the  trees  are  fully  exposed  to  the  winds  and 
frosts,  all  have  the  same  opportunities  and  the  same  dangers  to  share ; 
and  when  I  find  that  not  more  than  a  dozen  trees  have  anything  like 
a  crop,  and  but  a  few  more  carry  just  a  sprinkling,  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that,  great  as  the  opportunities  may  have  been,  the  dangers 
have  undoubtedly  been  greater,  as  few  of  the  trees  did  not  bloom 
freely  in  the  spring.  The  first  fact  that  presents  itself  is  this,  that 
the  less  robust  kinds  are  the  only  free  fruiters,  whilst  the  coarse 
growers  have  few  or  none.  Had  all  the  trees  been  of  the  dozen 
good. fruited  kinds  only  I  should  have  had  a  large  crop.  The  sorts  in 
good  fruit  are  the  Hawthornden,  Lord  SaSield,  Mother  Apple, 
Cellini,  Holland  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Downton  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Winter  Peaoh,  Petworth  Nonpareil, 
and  the  Seraphtoffe  Apple,  a  kind  that  nearly  resembles  King 
of  the  Pippins,  but  is  smaller,  handsomer,  and  of  richer  flavour. 
Nearly  all  of  these  kinds  are  free  fruiters,  that  is  to  say,  thuy  do  not 
expend  their  strength  in  riotous  shoots,  that  have  to  be  cut  away 
from  year  to  year,  but  rather  produce  good  fruit  spurs  and  well, 
seasoned  woody  shoots  that  will  be  properly  fruitful  in  years  to  oome. 
The  result  thus  seen  would  serve  to  show  that  the  early  frosts  were 
not  responsible  for  all  the  present  defioienoy  of  Apples,  bat  that 
much  was  due  to  the  excessive  and  unfruitful  vigour  of  the  trees 
engendered  by  a  previous  free-growing  season.  All  of  my  trees  are 
on  the  Crab  stock,  and  this  is  found  to  suit  only  the  weak-growing 
kinds.  If  all  the  coarse  sorts  were  on  the  Paradise  stock,  no  doubt 
these  would  be  fruiting  as  freely  as  are  their  weaker  brethren.  Some 
sorts  even  on  the  Crab  stock  do  not  make  quite  such  a  robust  growth 
as  could  be  desired,  and  therefore  it  might  be  worth  trying  in  their 
case  the  process  of  double  grafting,  working  first,  say,  Blenheim 
Orange,  and  then  on  that  the  weaker  kind.  As  a  reverse  case,  it 
may  be  worth  a  trial,  whether,  by  first  working  some  weak  kind, 
such  as  Hawthornden  or  Downton  Pippin,  on  the  Crab  stock, 
and  then  Blenheim  Orange,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  others  on  to 
these,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  make  wood  and 
induce  early  fruitfulness.  This  is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers,  and  I  trust  that  some  one  will  give  ns  their  experi. 
ence  in  the  matter.  A.  D, 


Apricots  in  Covcat  Garden. — Large  quantities  of  Apricots  from  Spain  are 
now  sold  by  auction  in  Covent  Garden  Market ;  they  are  of  medium  size  and 
of  better  quality  tban  tlaey  were  last  year. 
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